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N tracing the Engliſh Annals, a vaſt field opens 


e Imagination, and a prodigious fund of 


important intelligence is procured. That curio- 
ſity, inherent in every enquiring ſoul, is gratified 
by a variety of objects worthy of the utmoſt attention; 
the moſt rational information is acquired, while the 
mind is agreeably entertained ; we receive leſſons 
from the wiſeſt legiſlators ; are inſtrutted in the 1 
we owe to ourſelves and our country, by the brave 
heroes, and even learn to correct our faults by the 
erroneous conduct of Kings. 


. * 


We are, in the courſe of our inveſtigation, led to 


4 + * 


man empire was in its utmoſt ſplendor; but ſince that 
period it has increaſed ſo exceedingly in power and 
opulence, as to extend its conqueſts farther, and to ac- 
quire more territory than that ſtate could ever claim, 
when its poſſeſſions were the moſt extenſive. Even 
in the time of the emperor Auguſtus, the Britons were 
deemed a people detached from the reſt of mankind, 
and of ſuch inhoſpitable manners, that it was thought 

a kind of bamſhment to be ſent among them. 


— © Some to far Oaxis ſhall be ſold, 
Or try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold; 
The reſt among the Bzx1tons be confin'd,. 
A race of men from all the world disjoin d. 
8 „00 © © 7, fa 


Yet the inhabitants of theſe iſlands, at ſubſequent 
periods, E regions which the Romans had no 
idea could exiſt; made themſelves maſters of tracts 
of country which lay in climates, deemed by thoſe 
people, uninhabitable, and boldly explored an immen- 
ſity of ocean, though their priſtine conquerors never 
dared venture to loſe ſight of land. | 

1 


| 


52. K rom the earlieſt Period of- Authentic Information, to the Conqueſt of Britain by the Romans. 


The antients deemed Great Britain the largeſt 
iſland in the univerſe. Modern diſcoveries have, how- 
ever, evinced the error of that idea; but if it is not 
the molt extenſive, it is certainly the moſt confider- 


| able in every other reſpett: The excellency of its 


ſituation ; the fertility of its ſoil; the courage and 
ingenuity of its inhabitants; its internal opulence, 
extenſive commerce and naval ſtrength, place it at 
the head of European ſtates, and ſeat it in the firſt 
rank of eſtimation in the eye of the world, 


We cannot forbear here inſerting the beautiful 
epithets with which the inimitable Shakeſpear, one of 
its nobleſt ornaments, diſtinguiſhes it. 


This royal throne of kings, this ſcepter'd iſle, 
This earth of majeſty, this ſeat of Mars, 

+ This other Eden, demi-paradile, 

«+. This fortreſs built by nature for herſelf, 

„ Againſt infection, and the hand of war. 

« This happy breed of men, this little world, 
« This precious ſtone ſet in the ſilver ſea 

«© Which ſerves it in the office of a wall; 

«© Or as a moat defenſive to a houſe 


„ Againſt the envy of leſs happier lands.” | 


It has been ſuppoſed that England was firſt termed 
ALB10N, and afterwards BRITAIN; but this opinion 
is erroneous, as the names are equally antient, the 


whole cluſter of iſlands being called Britain, and 
England only known by the appellation of Albion. 


 Theantient hiſtory of all nations, and the derivation 
of the names peculiar to them, have been generall 


inveloped in obſcurity, and diſguiſed by fables. 


The annals of Britain, like others, met this common 


fate, and previous to the invaſion of Julius Cæſar, 
every hiſtorical occurrence is interwoven with ro- 
mance ; ſo that it is extremely difficult to ſeparate 


fact from fiction. We ſhall, however, endeavour to 


preſerve what is authentic; ſeclude the fabulous parts 


from our writings ; and maintain that candour and 
veracity, fo eſſential to the character of the hiſtorian, 


The word Albion is derived, by the moſt judicious” - 


hiſtorians, from the Greek word Atraon, which 
ſignifies white; this is countenanced from the white- 


neſs of the chalky.acliffs — ſurround the whole” 
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2 
iſland, and authoriſed by the 77 8 of the antient 
Britiſh bards themſelves, who call England In is- WV, 
or Wnirsz-Is.axnDd. The epithet Britain, according 
to the moſt authentic accounts, is derived from the 
word BIT, which, in the Britiſh language, ſigni- 


fies painted, and was peculiarly characteriſtic of the 


natives, though ſome affirm that it originates from the 


Phoenician word BARTAN Ae, or LAND of TIN, a 


name which thoſe people who traded to Britain for 
this commodity, might naturally be ſuppoſed to be- 
ſtow upon the country itſelf. 3; With reſpect to the 
modern appellative England, it is derived from an 


Anglo-Saxon province called Anglen, from whence 


our Saxon anceſtors principally came. 


The iſland of Great Britain is commodioufly ſitu- 7 


ated in the Atlantic Ocean, being bounded on the 


north by the Deucaledonian, or Northern Ocean; 


on the ſouth by the Britiſtr Channel; on the welt by 


the Iriſh Sea, or St. George's Channel; and on the 


* 


eaſt by the German Ocean. 


The aſtronomical length from north to ſouth is 


540 miles; that is, accounting ſixty miles to a degree; 


but in Engliſh ſtatute meaſure it is exactly 622 miles, 


and four furlongs in length, and 285 miles in breadth 
in the broadeſt part, which muſt be taken from the 


Land's-end in Cornwall, to the ſouth Fore-land, in . 


Kent. The form is triangular, the whole circumfer- 
ence, including the windings of the coaſt18go miles, 
the longitude is from 9 deg. 45 min. to 17 deg. 15 
min. and the latitude from 5o to 59 deg. north. 

- From its peculiar fituation, Great Britain enjoys 
many advantages unknown to any other country 
under the ſame parallel of latitude, and is indeed ſu- 
perior in ſome circumſtances to the reſt of Europe. 
Being ſurrounded by ſome of the fineſt ſeas in the 
Univerſe, the coldneſs of winter is mitagated by the 
ſalt vapours; and the heat of ſummer corretted b 
the refreſhing breezes which roceed from them; ſo 


that the former is never intenſe, nor the latter intole- 


rable. An almoſt perpetual vendure overſpreads the 


face of the country, and is at once the admiration, , 


and envy of neighbouring nations. The air, though 
thick is not unhealthy, as the inhabitants are celebrated 
for their longevity. The frequent rains meliorate, 
and the hazy fogs fatten the earth to ſo great a de- 
gree, that the paſtures are the moſt verdant and rich, 
and the cattle ſome of the largeſt and fineſt in the 
world. Thunder, lightning, earthquakes, and hurri- 
canes are neither ſo common in their viſits, or ſo ter- 
rible in their effects, as throughout the reſt of Europe. 


The ſurrounding ſeas, interſecting ſtreams, and fer- 


tile plains, furniſh Britain with all the neceſſaries that 
nature can crave, and moſt of the delicacies that lux- 
ury can wiſh, while every deficiency that the imagina- 
tion of variety, or the calls of epicuriſm may re- 
quire, is profuſely ſupplied by commercial means. 
Scarcity is ſo little known, that above three centuries 
have been unacquainted with famine, and conſtraint is 
ſo incompatible with the conſtitution, that the meaneſt 
ſubje has the ſame freedom of enjoying the fruits of 
his induſtry, as the moſt exalted peer can claim to 
revel in che produce of his poſſeſſions ; well may each 
indivitual exclaim with Dottor Liſle: | 


% The flow aſcending hill, the lofty wood 

6% That mantles o'er its brow, the filver flood 

„ Wand'ring in mazes thro the flow'ry mead, 
The herds that in the plenteous paſtures feed, 

« Andevy'ry object, every ſcene excites | 

& Freſh wonder in my ſoul and fills with new delights, 
„ Dwells chearful plenty there, and learned caſe, 
„% And art with nature ſeems at ftrife to pleaſe, 
There liberty, delightful goddeſs reigns, 

* Gladdens each heart, and gilds the fertile plains ; 
There firmly ſeated may ſhe ever ſmile, 

% And ſhower her bleſſings on her favourite iſle.” 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


of the kingdom. - 


Concerning the firſt peopling of this iſland, very 


| Title can be ſaid with certainty ; all that has been 
| written upon the ſubjeft is merely conjectural, and 


even thole conjettures are founded upon tradition 
only. The moſt early account which is deemed au- 
thentic, informs us that Teutat, king of the Celts, 
firſt ſent a colony of his ſubjedts here, in order to ex- 
tend the commerce of his own dominions. Theſe 
having ſucceeded in making a ſettlement, others were 
induced to follow their example ; and thus, in pro- 


ceſs df time, not only the Ka coaſts, but the interior 


parts of the ifland became inhabited for many, not 
having a genius for commerce, quitte& the maritime 


' provinces, and ſeeking that ſatisfaction in a ſolitary, 


which they could not find in a buly life, reſigned 
themſelves up to unreſtrained indolence, and abſolute 
freedom, in the woody receſſes of the in. land parts 


Ld „ 


The Belgæ afterwards becoming too numerous ö | 


the continent, and conſequengly impoveriſhing tae 
det 


other, a great number of them determined to emi- 
grate to Britain, Theſe ſpringing originally from the 


| fame ſtock, uſing the ſame language, and having the 
rs anc 


ſame manne cuſtoms as the Celts, were hoſpita- 
bly received by the deſcendants of the firſt ſettler, 


and incorporating together, byinter-marriages, their 
progeny deemed themſelves but one people. Hence 


the ancient inhabitants of Britain became populous 


and powerful, and the Phœnicians and Grecians car- 


ried on a commercial intercourſe with them long be- 
fore they were known to the Romans. With reſpect 
to their characters, they were exquiſitely tenacious of 
liberty, rudely generous, and roughly brave. They 
reſembled their neighbours the Gauls in every thing, 
except being leſs poliſhed, and more ferocious, 
Tacitus fays, that the vigour of their bodies, and the 
faculties of their minds were ſuperior ; and Diodorus 
athrms, that they poſſeſſed much greater integrity than 
Lite Ea Romans. Like the principal part of the 
univeèrſe at that time, they were groſs 1dolators, their 
worſhip being as rude, as their manners were ſimple. 
The men were tall, : ſtrong, and active; the women 


fair, well featured; and finely ſhaped; and both ſexes 


had either red, or cheſnut-coloured hair. Robuſt by 
conſtitutions and hardy through cuſtom, as they felt 


not the neceſſity, they ſcarce knew the conveniency 


of dreſs, or fixed dwelling places; many went intirely 


naked, and thoſe who were clad, wore only the ſkin of 


ſome animal thrown negligently over them. Their 
houſes were but huts built of boughs and covered 
with reeds, and theſe they removed at pleaſure; their 
towns were ſhady woods, in which they erected thoſe 
temporary dwellings, and their fortifications were 
large ditches or trees cut down, and laid acroſs the 


winding woody paths, to impede the paſſages to their 


habitations. It is fingular that they uſed exactly the 
ſame expedient to render themſelves agreeable and 
terrible ; "for by ere, their bodies all over with 
Woad, they imagined that they became at once cap- 
tivating to thoſe whom they wiſhed to pleaſe, and 


_ dreadful to ſuch as they wanted to terrify. That herb 
gave them a {ky-coloured tinge, which being conſi- 
dered as a proper ground, was overſpread by a variety 


of other tints, independent of which they were orna- 
mented with man ertat figures artificially cut into 
the ſkin. The fatter cuſtom is ſtill in uſe in many 
parts of the world, as the late diſcoveries in the South 


Seas evince, where the when ay of tatowing, or ſcor- 


ing and cutting the ſkin by way of ornament, is almoſt 


general. 


Far from wanting foreign aſſiſtance to furniſh out 
their meals, they deemed many articles of the pro- 
duce of their own country ſuperfluous, and did not 
uſe the half of that abundance with which nature pre- 
fented them. The fleſh, of animals killed in hunting, 
fruit, milk, and water, were all the luxuries of their 
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frugal tables; This abſtemiouſneſs was not the effett 
of natural temperance alone ; but in ſome meaſure 
' took its riſe from religious principles, as they were 
ſtrictly forbade eating fowl, hare, gooſe, or fiſh; 
they bred up the three former, as domeſtic animals, 
but never attempted to take the latter, becauſe the) 


imagined that the waters were the habitation of 


the obs, and that all which they contained was of | 


courſe conſecrated to their uſe. It is, however, af- 
firmed, that the Belge, upon their ſettlement in Bri- 
tain, introduced ſome little knowledge of agriculture, 
ſo that bread made of rye and barley mixed became 


common; and upon particular ſolemnities they uſed : 


a fermented liquor, compoſed of honey, barley, and 
apples, which upon thoſe occaſions only they drank 
to exceſs, and conſequently became intoxicated. wo 

The inhabitants of the maritime were more civiliz- 


0 


ed than thoſe of the inland parts of the kingdom on 


account of their intercourſe with ſtrangers. The prin- 
/cipal commodities which they exported were hides 

and tin; commerce was chietly carried on by barter, 
as their coin conſiſted only of iron and braſs rings, 
which being made to a certain weight paſt among 
themſelves as current. The imports were gold, ſilver, 
ivory, and pearl; theſe they at firſt conſidered as 
matters of curioſity, afterwards they became means of 


diſtinction, by being converted into ornaments to 


adorn their principal people ; and finally, they grew 
objetts of their ingenuity, for they, in procels of time, 
learned to manufacture them into chains, bits, brace- 


lets, collars, wreaths, &c. to ſuch perfection, that they 


were re-exported at a conſiderable advantage. Their 
marine was extremely trifling, conſiſting only of boats 
made of light wood, cover'd with ſkins ; and as they 
invariably obſerved a religious maxim enjoined them, 
never to eat upon the water, it 1s evident, that their 
voyages could not be long. It is to be obſerved, in 
honour of the antient Britons, that they were exceed- 
ing hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and ſcrupulouſly humane 
to thoſe caſt by ſtreſs of weather, or ſhip-wreck upon 
their coaſt, whoſe perſons and effects they deemed 
ſacred, We with that truth would permit us to in- 
clude the modern Britons in this eulogium. 

The civil government of the Britons greatly reſem- 
bled that of the Gauls; the whole country was di- 
vided into ſeveral petty ſtates ; whetherthe ſovereigns 
of theſe principalities were hereditary or eleQive, is 
not at preſent known ; but. it is certain, that upon 
particular emergencies, delegates were ſent from all 
theſe ſtates to a full aſſembly of the nation, in order 
to appoint ſome reſpeQable individual to the office of 
Generaliſſimo. The authority of this officer was 


temporary, as it depended on public expediency, and 


his power limited, ſince he was amenable to the cen- 


ſure of the general aſſembly by whom he was elected. 


Of theſe petty ſtates there were ſeventeen previous 
to the Roman invaſion, viz. 


a Cornwall 
Danner CT Devonſhire 
Durotriges Dorſetſhire 
Somerſetſhire 
Wiltſhire 
Belge Hampſhire 
_ | Iſle of Wight : 
Atrebates E 2 or Berkſhire 
Regni — I 
Cantium 5 Kent | 
D ß Glouceſterſhire 
opunt Oxfordſhire 
| ; Buckinghamfhir 
Cattieuchlani "Bedfordſhire 
1 2 Hartfordſhire, or Hertfordſhire 
Trin ob antes Middleſex 


Eſſex 
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Cornavii 


Ottadini 


66 


which he could find neither pity: or relief. 


Suffolk 

) Norfolk : 
Cambridgeſhire 
Huntingdonſnire 


i Northamptonſhire 
Leiceſterhire | 
N Ea 


Iceni 


Rutlandſhire 

Lincolnſhire 
Nottinghamſhire 
Derbyſhire 

Warwickſhire = 
Worceſterſhire | 
Staffordſhire | 
Shropſhire 2 100 
Cheſhire 17 490; 


-( Herefordſhire 
Radnorſhire 
Brecknockſhire 


Coritani 


a 


Silures 
Monmouthſhire - 
Glamorganſhire 4 
Carmarthenſhire _ 
Pembrokeſhire 
Cardiganſhire 
Montgomeryſhire 
Merionethſhire 
Carnarvonſhire 
Angleley 
Denbighſhire 
Flintſhire 

C Weſt | | ; 

Eaſt 2 Riding of Yorkſhire 

North ä . 

Richmondſhire in ditto 

Biſhoprick of Durham 

Lancaſhire 

I Weſtmoreland 

Cumberland 


Northumberland. 


Including 


Dimetæ 


Ordovices 


o 


Brigantes 


— 
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An able writer ſays, that the abovementioned prac- 
tice of the antient Britons and Gauls, in electing their 
generals and other principal people was, A polity 
«© the moſt natural to mankind, in which the wiſeſt, 
the braveſt, and the ſtrongeſt, being elevated by 
theſe natural advantages above the reſt, challenged 
the pre- eminence of conducting the people in time 
of war, and governing them in peace; this was the 
civil economy into which mankind fell of courſe, 
when they found the abſolute neceſſity of having 
ſome ſort of government to avoid the inconve- 
e niencies in a ſtate of nature.“ 4 

In each of theſe petty ſtates the principal power 
was lodged in the Druids; a body of men, who, 
though generally conſidered as prieſts, acted in a civil 
as well as eccleſiaſtical capacity. The reaſon of their 
becoming poſſeſſed of the ſecular as well as the cle- 
rical authority, was owing to a notion heing prevalent 
among the people, that none oughtfo ſubmit to pu- 
niſhment for any crime whatever, but by divine au- 
thority ; which authority was delegated to, and lodged 
in, the prieſthood only. Hence the Druids: had an 
uncontrouled power over the minds and perſons of 
the laity ; exempted from taxes, excuſed from military 
ſervices, arbitrators in civil concerns, judges in exi- 
minal matters, and public oracles of the community, 
it muſt be 1magined that their ſentences were without 
appeal; indeed, few dared to diſpute their infallibility); 
but if by chance an individual had fo much temerity, 
he was puniſhed by an excommunication fo dreadful, 
as to be deemed more terrible than the cruelleſt death. 
From that moment he was looked upon as a perſon. 
abandoned by God and men; univerſally ha ed and 
contemned, none would communicate with him; but: 
he was ſuffered to drag through a miſerable exiſtence; 
till penury or ſorrow ſnatched him from a world, in 
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T The Druids were under no apprehenſion that their 


influence could ever decline; cing ſolely intruſted 
with the education of youth; they from en, ſe⸗ 


cured the reſpett of the people; and implanted that 


awe in their juvenile breaſts, which increaſed with 
their years, and at length ripened into the molt per- 
manent and profound veneration. 


The Druids were of three / claſſes, viz. Druids, ; 


properly ſo called, Bards, and Eubates, or Vates. 
The firſt claſs preſided over, and regulated all pub- 
lic affairs, both in ſpirituals and temporals; their de- 
ciſions were final over life and effects, and a prin- 
cipal part of their buſineſs was to direct and adjuſt all 
public ſacrifices and religious ceremonies. They were 


under the direction of a principal elected by them- 


ſelves, and ſtiled Arch-Druid, whoſe authority ex- 
tended ſo far as to call to account, and depoſe the ſe 
cular prince whenever he thought proper. 

The ſecond claſs, or Bards, were the national pre- 


ceptors, having the care of educating the children of 


both ſexes and all ranks. It was likewiſe their buſineſs 
to compoſe verſes in commemoration of their heroes 
and other eminent people, and to furniſh ſongs upon 
all public occaſions, which they ſung to the ſound of 
harps. ec 1 8 8 5 
The third claſs, or Eybates, were ſkilled in phyſic, 


natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, magic, divination, 


augury, &c. wn Cert: A 
Hence it appears that the Druids in general poſſeſſed, 


not only all the power and learning, but the principal 


archives, and places of truſtin the nation, for they were 


the only prieſts, magiſtrates, preceptors, poets, mu- 


ſicians, phyſicians, philoſophers, orators, altronomers, 
magicians, &c. in the kingdom. It is not therefore 
ſurprizing, that the principal 8 ſhouid be ambiti- 
ous to get their children and relations admitted into 


ſome of their claſſes; and that the vulgar ſhould regard 


them with as much veyeration as they did their deities, 
whoſe immediate agents they imagined they were. 
If any diſturbance ever happened among the 


Druids, it was upon the death of their Primate, when 


fuch earneſt endeavours were made to get appointed 


to that honourable, and powerful office, that the free- | 


dom of election was frequently diſturbed by appeals 
to the word. Upon all other occaſions they atted 
with great juſtice, moderation, diſintereſtedneſs, and 


' temperance, which at once ſecured and increaſed that 


reſpe& the people naturally entertained for them. 
Their adoration, and religious ceremonies were 
performed in groves, conſecrated to their deities. 


Theſe groves were compoſed of, ſurrounded by, and 


fenced in, with lofty oak trees; as they held facred 
that towering monarch of the Britiſh plains. Though 
the reaſon of ſuch prepoſſeſſion in favour of this tree in 


particular is now unknown, yet it is remarkable, that 
the antient ruſtic natives of this iſland ſhould adore 
that tree as a ſacred production of the earth, which 
the more refined modern inhabitants ought to revere 


as their principal bulwark on the main. 


In moſt of their various ceremonies, the Druids 
took occaſion to uſe ſome of the members af this 


tree, Their altars were covered with its branches, 
The Druids Syſtem of General and Relative Duties. 


I. Religious. 


INE God ſupreme the univerſe does way, 

Wich rev'rence his omnipotence obey ; 
And know, that all we poſſibly can name, 
From f heav'n itſelf onginally came: 


11 5s evident that the Druids acknowledged a ſupreme god- 


head, bat like many other nations they unhappily fell into idola- 
try by dividing his perfections, and making * attributes 
ſo many imaginary deities. | 


"+ Theſe ſentiments evince, that the Druids had a notion of 


the creation, according to the Moſaical accounts. 
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their vittims adorned with the ſmaller boughs, and ail 
who were concern 
ſelves with garlands made of its leaves. The miſle- 
toe, which nature hath taught to grow on, and embrace 
the ſturdy oak, came in for a ſhare of their venera- 
tion. They deemed it the peculiar gift of Provi- 
dence, and held its virtues univerſal in medicine. It 
was yearly ſought for in the ſpring, on the firſt day of 
a new moon, when a proper branch being ſelected, a 
principal Druid mounted the tree to which it clung, 
cut it with a pruning knife, and carefully wrapped it 
up in his garments, amidſt the joyous acclamations of 
the enraptured multitude, who deemed. it the happy 
omen of a proſperous year. | | 


The religious tenets which the Druids. taught the 


— 


+ people, teemed with the groſſeſt ſuperſtitions, and en- 


joined human ſacrifices as oblations to their deities. 


The firſt part they had in common with the Celts and 


Gauls, the latter they learned from the Pheœnicians. 
Their deities were Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, 


1 Andates, their goddeſs of victory, and others of a ſub- 
-. ordinate claſs; to them, after the Roman invaſion, 


they added Minerva, Diana, and Hercules. Their 
worſhip conſiſted in human and other ſacrifices, expi- 
atory oblations, invocations and thankſgiyings. They 
had in common, with other idolatrous people, both 


ancient and modern, the cuſtom of making their idols 


hideouſly ugly, which evinces, that idolatry in general 
always was, and ſtill is formed more on fear than love; 
as the figures which image worſhippers are univer- 
ſally pleaſed to give their deities, ſeem. rather calcy- 
lated to excite horror or ridicule than to inſpire reve- 
rence or reſpett. Unacquainted with the awful and 
amiable attributes of the true Deity, . ignorant and 
barbarous nations, in all ages, have formed their reli- 


| gious opinions more on apprehenſion than admiration, 


and being incapable of conceiving the nature of 
univerſal benevolence, have ſought a remedy for their 


fears in the deprecation of partial wrath. - | 


All Druidical ceremomes, and literary . precepts 
were performed and delivered by rote, as they never 
ſuffered either their maxims or their ſciences to be 
committed to writing. This reſtriction was founded 


on two motives, the one, that the vulgar ſhould not 


become acquainted with their myſterious learning by 
means of any manuſcripts, which might accidentally 
fall into their hands; and the other, that the reten- 
tive faculties of their pupils might be invigorated by 


| continual exerciſe. | „ 
Though the idolatry of the Druids was abomina- 


ble, and their human ſacrifices execrable, yet this 
moral philoſophy hath been the admiration of after 
ages, and many of their maxims which ſtand in re- 
cord have met with the eulogiums of the moſt cele- 
brated and poliſhed writers. We are happy to bave 


it in our power to gratify the public with ſome of their 
| principal tenets, . which we have extracted from a va- 

luable and curious manuſcript in verſe; now in the 

poſſeſſion of a diſtinguiſhed nobleman, who at pre- 

* ſent adorns, and reflects a luſtre on the Britiſh court; 
and to whom we return our thanks for his obliging 
condeſcenſion in permitting us to tranſcribe them. 


| Let no mean thoughts of diſſolution fright, 

Or damp your ſpirits with the des of night: 

I The ſoul's immortal and can never die; | 
Then death and all his dreadful train defy : 

| | AE” 4 For 


yourite druidical maxims; as being at once grateful co the human 


mind, and affording the Druids opportunities of inſpiring the com- 
mon people with the utmoſt degree of courage, by exploding the 
idea of an abſolute diſſolution, and encouragingthem to expect fu- 


ture rewards for dying nobly in the ſervice of their coun ry. 


in the ſacrifices, decorated them- 


1 The doQrive of the immortality of the ſoul wis-one of the u 
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For frail exiſtence no vain efforts make, 
Nor fear to loſe what he wants power to take. 

If awful vengeance ever ſhall be hurl'd 
By nature's God againſt a ſinful world ; 
In dreadful deluges we mult expire, 
Or elſe conſume in rapid flames of fire. 
In theſe tremendous elements alone, 
Mankind ſhall periſh, and their fins atone 
Another world is ready to receive 
Immortal ſouls, that earthly bodies leave ; 
To duſt the periſhable parts return, 
But at the grave eternal ſpirits ſpurn. 
+ And if in virtue's paths they trod below, 
In heav'nly manſions 'tis their fate to glow ; 
But if by vice enſlav'd, their doom's to roam 
Without a heav'nly, or an earthly home. 

On your young offspring ſpend your ytmoſt care, 
And of the early ſeeds of vice beware; 
This noble taſk you can't commence too ſoon, 
Expand their virtues, and their follies prune ; 
Their youthful minds, like melted wax impreſs, 
And heav'n's fair image in their fouls expreſs. 


II. Political. 


Children muſt from their parents be remov'd; 
Tho fondly priz'd, and tenderly belov'd; 
_ 7 Till fourteen times the ſun with radiant rays, 
Shall round the world in annual circuit blaze ; 
Leſt blind partiality in youth ſhould wrong 
Thoſe riſing minds that to the ſtate belong. 
'Tis juſt, upon emergencies of ſtate, 
To yield an individual up to fate; 
Better a part ſhould periſh than the whole, 
A body's forfeit cannot hurt the foul : 
The ſacrific'd, by feeling earthly pain, 
May greater bliſs in future life obtain. 
Blind diſobedience to the ſtate's decree, 
Shall always excommunicated be ; 
And interdicted thus, the wretch ſhall roam, 
Secluded from ſociety and home: 
Devoid of truſt in the molt trifling cauſe, 
And unproteQted by the injur'd laws. 
_ | When danger calls, and delegates ſhould meet, 
Let not the ſenate wait for tardy feet ; 
For in the criſis of our country's fate, 
He merits death who gives advice too late. 


III. Miſcellaneous. 


Thoſe who lend money to the wretch decay d, 
In the next life will be again repaid. 


If by one newly dead you want to ſend 
** A note, to any long departed friend: 


8 = 


Here the Moſaic account of the flood, and the promiſe that 
God would never again deftroy the world by water are blended 
together, and referred to a future day. The idea that the world 
ſhall be deſtroyed by the powerful element of fire or water, and 
that man ſhall at the ſame time be purged from fin, by the puri- 
fying effects of the former, and the cleanſing qualities of the lat- 
ter, is extremely beautiful, and ſhews that the mythology of the 
Britons was in ſome reſpect ſuperior to that of the Romans. | 
+ It is a great pity that ſuch ſublime principles ſhould have 
been diſgraced by an intermixture of idolatrous notions, and in- 
human ceremonies. | | 
I This was an admirable political maxim to intruſt the educa- 
tion of children to perſons properly qualified, and publickly ap- 
pointed till the age of fourteen years, when reaſon uſually begins 
to take poſſeſſion of her throne. | By which means it prevented 
their being ſpoiled in their infancy by the indiſcrete indulgence, 
or abſurd partiality of their parents, 
The principle contained in the firſt four lines of this maxim 
is reaſonable in itſelf, and juſt with reſpect to ſdciety ; yet the 
words were perverted from their true ſenſe to the moſt cruel pur- 
Poſes ; for on the authority of this tenet, human ſacrifices were 


made, and the ſentiment contained in the two ſubſequent lines, - 
was intended as a ſalvo, both to excuſe the cruelty of the practice, 


and to comfort the poor vidim amidſt the horrors of death. 


1 


If the ſlate ratifies, what he intends. 


— 


Cut the wiſh'd branches with a golden bill. 


date their enemies. 
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Compoſe your letter in a ſolemn ſtile, 

And {lowly calt it on the fun'ral pile. | 

Then know the ſentiments therein expreſs'd, 

Will be deliver'd to the hand addreſs'd. 
Each maſter of a family, we deem 

In his own habitation, Lord ſupreme, 

Oer life and property his pow'r extends, 


T Priſoners of war are doom'd by fate to die, 
Then ſacrifice them to ſome deity; | 
Upon the altars let them ſoon expire, 

Or clos'd in wicker feed the ſacred fire. 

Be arts inſtill'd be uſeful ſcience ſhewn, 

And wiſdom taught in ſacred groves alone; 
There, and there only, ſhall the mind improve 

In needful knowledge, and in ſocial love; 4 
But let no leſſon be in writing given, f 
Truſt all to memory that great gift of heaven: 
1. When ſtrong diſeaſes, the weak frame enthrall, 
The moon's the foyereign remedy of all. | 

Let d miſletoe with reverent awe be ſought, 
Since as a boon, from heav'n itſelf 'tis brought; 
The ſacred oak aſcend, and then with ſkill, 
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The chief ſeat of the Druids was in the ifle of 
Angleſey, where they held an annual aſſembly of the 
ſtates, and had their principal ſeminary of learning, 
which, it muſt be admitted, was the firſt univerſity in 
Britain, Hither the children of the princes, and no- 
bility were ſent for education; and ſuch was the re- 
putation of this early feat of the muſes, that the 
principal people in Gaul were placed here on the ſame 
account. | 1 

The Britons were of a fierce and warlike temper, = 
and conſequently had frequent conteſts among them- | 
ſelves; which want of union, as Tacitus obſerves, 
greatly facilitated their conqueſt by the Romans: 

Their arms were {mall ſhields, and very large words, . 
which, ſays a certain author, was expreſſive of © a —_— 
* more eager deſire of wounding their enemies than | —_ 


.** defending themſelves.” The ſpears, or javelins r 


which they carried were of a moderate length, and 
had a braſs ball faſtened to the lower end, with which 
they made a rattling noiſe upon an attack, to intimi- 
5 Their daggers wefe very ſhort, 
and their war chariots greatly reſembled thoſe uſed by 
the Grecian heroes during the Trojan war, as the 
Roman writers deſcription of the former perfettly 
agree with - Homer's account of the latter. To the 
nave of the wheels, iron ſcythes were faſtened, which 
did great miſchief as they drove through the ranks of 
the enemy. In the management of their chariots they 


were ſingularly ſkilful, being able to drive on the fide 
5 of” 
If this maxim was ſtill in force as a law, many modern ſe- - _——- 
nators would frequently be in danger. 7 | Z 
** This cuſtom ſtill prevails in Georgia and Mingrelia, where, ; = 
as Sir John Chardin informs us, the people ſend letters by the dead 
to their friends in the other world; in particular, a complimen- 
tary card from the prieſt to St. Peter is placed on the breaſt of the 
dufunct, to inform that ſaint that the funeral fees are paid; and 
intreat his permiſſion for the ſoul of the deceaſed to paſs into Pa- 
radiſe. From this maxim, we likewiſe underſtand that the Bri- _ 
tons, like the Greeks and Romans, burnt their dead upon fune- 
ral piles. : | wy 
++ Theſe inhuman practices, the Britons, as well as many 
other nations, learned from the Phœnicians, who were the moſt 
bloody people in the univerſe, with reſpe& to human ſacrifices. 
The mode of burning priſoners in wicker was practiſed likewiſe 
by the Saxons, | Fog, 
tt The Druids fancied that the moon had ſuch an abſolute in- 
fluence on the human body, that by obſerving her aſpetts, and 
applying remedies accordingly, they could cure any diſeaſe, This 
explains the meaning of the above druidical tenet. _ | 
$F Miſletoe was held in great eſteem by the antients for many 
medicinal virtues ; but it hath decreaſed greatly in its reputation 
among modern phyſicians. Dr. Brookes ſays, it purges both up- 
wards and downwards with uncommon violence, und 1s therefore 
improper to be taken inwardly | 
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of a hill, or edge of a precipice at full ſpeed, ſtop 
ſuddenly, turn ſhort, and perform many other acts of 
the moſt admirable dexterity. In the commencement 
of an engagement they ſcoured the plains in their 
chariots, threw their darts with great addreſs, and 
began the attack with the utmoſt intrepidity. During 
the fight they would quit theſe machines, form them- 
ſelves into compleat bodies on foot, and do great ex- 
ecution with their heavy ſwords ; while their chariot- 


E drivers withdrew from the battle, and placed them- 


ſelves in order at a ſuitable diſtance, that their maſters, 
if weary or overpowed, might eaſily retreat to them, 
and remount. Thus they maintained at once the ſpeed 


| 


* 
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of cavalry, and the ſteadineſs of infantry. Their 
horſes were ſmall, but vigorous and ſwift, and the 
troopers were exceeding ſkilful in the management of 
them. With reſpect to enduring fatigue, no troops 
could be more hardy and robuſt ; they could, without 
any inconvemence, live a conſiderable time upon roots 


or the barks of trees only, and ſleep many nights ſuc- 
ceſſively in damp bogs, and marſhes covered with 


water. Such were the Britons at the time of Julius 
Cæſar's invaſion ; when, notwithſtanding their {kill and 


courage, the Romans found means to ſubdue them by 


oreater unanimity, better diſcipline, more perſevering 
fortitude, and ſuperior addreſs. 


þ the Conqueſt of the Britons hy the Romans, 70 the Introduction of the Saxons, 


t 
Of Julius Cæſar's 7wo Expeditions into Britain. 


T the time of Cæſar's conteiving the idea of 
invading Britaiti, the Romans were in the 

| meridian of their military glory. They had 
ſubjugated the whole weſtern world, yet their deſire 
of conqueſt was unſatisfied. This thirſt of unbounded 
dominion was univerſal, and pervaded all ranks of 
people. Each individual, from the laureFd hero, to 
the low Plebeian, ardently burned ſtill farther to 
enlarge the territories of the republic, and extend 
the Roman name. This general paſſion had already 


laid waſte the continent, and ſeas of blood were ſhed 


to gratify the Roman vanity ; but wild ambition is 
never fatisfied, the ocean muſt now be croſſed in the 
purſuit of a fallacious glory, and realms be joined by 
conqueſt, which were ſeperated by nature. 


& From thirſt of rule, what dire diſaſters flow, 

* How flames that guilt ambition taught to glow 
* Wiſh gains onwith, deſire ſurmounts deſire; 
Hope fans the breeze, and envy feeds the fire. 

* From crime to crime aſpires the mad ning ſoul, 
1% Nor laws, nor oaths, nor fears its rage controul; 


„Till heav'n at length awakes ſupremely juſt, 


* And levels all its tow'ring ſchemes in duſt, 


Various have been the conjectures concerning 
Cæſar's motives for this invaſion. 
envy ſtimulated him to the enterprize ; for Pompey, 
of whom he was perpetually jealous, having con- 
quered a great part of Africa, and carried his arms 


through many Aſiatic regions, had filled the world 


with his renown, Hence Cæſar could not bear to 
remain inattive in Gaul, but glowed to do ſomething 
which might immortalize his own name, and echte 
the glory of his rival. Others affirm, that avarice in- 


duced bim to engage in the undertaking; and of this 


opinion is Suetonius, who ſays, that Cæſar was ſo cap- 
tivated by the Britiſh “ pearls, which he would fre- 
quently poize in his hands with great ſatisfaction, that 
he at length determined to invade the country; and 


Cicero inſinuates, that the ſilver mines of Britain 
were his ſtrongeſt motives for invading it. This ſup- 


Wenn n 


eCrſar was groſly miſtaken in faneying thoſe pearls Britiſh, as 


the Britons had them by commercial means, from the Phoenician 


merchants. t 


- + The beſt Roman writers affirm, that the merchants pretended | 


to be much more ignorant concerning Britain than they really were, 


in order to deter Cafar from his expedition, which they naturally * 


4 


Some inſiſt that 


r 


3 


poſition is, however, rejected by the generality of 
writers, on account of the acknowledged generoſity of 
Cæſar's diſpoſition ; but ſuch as reaſon in this manner 
ſhew, that they have taken but a ſuperficial view of hu- 
man nature ; for the generous heart pants after riches 
as much as that of an avaricious caſt, with this dif- 
ference ; the former would poſſeſs wealth, that he may 
liberally diſtribute it, and the latter, that he may for- 
didly conceal it. The mifſ:r is not conſtituted by 
wiſhing to acquire money,' but by not having ſpirit to 
uſe it when acquired. And finally, a third claſs of thoſe 
who have diſcuſſed this ſubject, make Cæſar's un- 
bounded ambition the ſole cauſe of the Britiſh inva- 
ſion, = 5 
But without limiting our ideas, might not all theſe 
motives co-operate in the mind of Cæſar, together 
with the one which he himſelf mentions; but which 
theſe critical gentlemen have injudiciouſſy omitted ? 
for he tells us, that, © although the ſummer was nearly 


“ ſpent, he reſolved to make a voyage to Britain, 


** becauſe he had been informed in all the wars of 


“ Gaul, the enemies had received conſiderable ſup- 
* plies from thence.” Is it ſtrange that the active 
ſpirit of Cæſar ſhould undertake a difficult enterprize, 
when ambition, envy, intereſt, and reſentment united 
in urging him to it? The Romans had previouſly 


* 


been concerned in many ſea engagements in ſight of 


land; but had never entertained the idea of under- 
taking a naval expedition to any country feparated by 
the ocean from: the continent. 


culated to ſurmount all difficulties. | 
Cæſar's firſt expedition ſeems, by his own account, 


to have been rather intended as a preparatory,” than a 
- decifive one, for he fays, (ſpeaking of himſelf in the 


third, perſon) * Though the time of the year would 
not permit him to finiſh. the war, yet he thought 
eit would be worth his while to make an expedition 


| *© thither only to view the iſland, to learn the nature of 


the inhabitants, to be acquainted with their coaſts, 


their ports and creeks, which the. Gauls were almoſt 


+ ſtrangers to; for they were ſeldom viſited by any 


but merchants, who were unacquainted with all the 
country, except the coaſts and thoſe parts which 


* were oppoſite to Gaul. Accordingly, having ſum- 


+ moned a council of merchants + from all parts, he 
could neither be informed of the extent of the 


illand, 


* 


* acts 


feared would deprive them of the beneficial trade that they car- 


ried on with the Britons, - And this conjecture ſeems the more 


probable, as they took care immediately to ac prize thoſe people 
of their danger, that they might have time to make preparations 
for oppoſing the Roman forces, 


4 


This enterprize was 
reſerved for Cæſar, whoſe martial genius ſeemed cak 


7 


o 
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« iſland, what nation, and how powerful the inhabi- 


« tants were, how well they underſtood the art of 
«© war, what cuſtoms they were governed by, nor how 
0 conſiderable a navy their parts were capable of 
5 receiving.“ | ; 

Not diſcouraged by this want of proper intel- 
ligence, Cæſar diſpatched G Voluſenus, a Tribune of 
his army in a galley, to reconnoitre the Britiſh coaſts, 
and make ſuch obſervations as might be of ſervice to 
the expedition, who, after a five days cruize, returned 
and made a report of what he had ſeen to his com- 


mander. 


Some of the Britiſh ſtates being informed of 


Cæſar's great preparations to invade them, and dread- 
ing the inpending danger, ſent ambaſſadors to him into 


Gaul, offering to ſubmit to the Romans, and to give 
| hoſtages for their fidelity. Theſe envoys were gra- 


ciouſly received, hoſpitablys entertained, and ſent 
back in company with Comius as deputy from Cæſar 
to the different Britiſh ſtates. Comius, a Briton by 


birth, but much in Cæſar's favour, was, however, im- 
prudently ſeized upon the moment he landed, and im- 


priſoned by his countrymen, who were exaſperated at 
his attachment to a foreigner and an enemy. 

Cæſar having drawn together his forces, embarked 
his infantry in eighty, and his cavalry in eighteen tranſ- 
Port ſhips, and ſet fail from Morini, or Picardy , 
about one in the morning, on the 26th day of Auguſt, 
in the year of the world, 3947, and fiſty-five years 
before Chriſt. e | 

About ten o'clock the ſame morning, the ſhips, 
with the infantry, arrived off Dover; when Cæſar 
found the cliffs hned with armed Britons, who, from 
the nature of the place, could oppoſe his landing with 
advantage ; he therefore ordered the ſhips to caſt an- 
chor, called a council of war, gave proper directions 
to his officers, and at about four o' chock in the after- 
noon again weighed anchor, in order to find a more 


plain and eaſy ſhore ; which, after having ſailed about 
eight miles to the northward, he diſcovered at the place 


now called Deal. The Britons, gueſſing his intent, 
diſpatched their chariots and horſemen firſt, and fol- 
lowed with the reſt of the army, as expeditiouſly as 


- . poſſible, in order to oppoſe the landing of the Romans; 
> which, ſays Cæſar, We found it very difficult to 


effect for many reaſons; becauſe our ſhips being 
tall, required a conſiderable depth of water, and 
our ſoldiers, while their hands were employed, and 


encounter the waves and the enemy in a place they 


* ſhallow, having the free uſe of all their limbs, could 
* boldly caſt their darts, and ſpur their horſes for- 
ward, who were inured to that kind of combat; 
which diſadvantage ſe diſcouraged the Romans, 
who were ſtrangers to this way of fighting, that 
they did not appear ſo chearful and eager to en- 
gage the enemy as in their former conflitts on d 

land. Which Cæſar perceiving, gave orders, that 
che gallies, (a nimble ſort of ſhipping the enemy had 
never ſeen, ) ſhould advance a little before the reſt 
of the navy, and row along with their broadſides 
towards the ſhore, that they might more con- 
veniently force the Britons to retire from the water- 
e tide by their ſlings, engines, and arrows, which 
did the Romans confiderable ſervice; for the 
Britons, being ſurprized at the make of our gal- 
lies, the motion of our oars and engines, began to 
give ground. But the ſtandard bearer of the tenth 
legion, perceiving our men were unwilling to ven- 
ture into the-fea, having firſt invoked the gods for 
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lt is to be obſerved, that in mentionin 1 matter 
9 | , g general matters, 
Czſar ſpeaks in the firſt perſon ; but in relating any thing imme- 


loaded with heavy armour, were at the ſame time to 


were not acquainted with; whereas the Britons, | 
either ſtanding upon dry land, or ſallying a little 
way into the water in thoſe places they knew to be 


| 
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(6 ſucceſs, cried out aloud, —My fellow ſoldiers, un- 
* leſs you will forſake your eagle and ſuffer it to fall 
into the hands of the enemy, advance: for my part 


I am reſolved to perform my duty to the common- 


% wealth, and my general. Having faid this, he im- 
% mediately leaped overboard, and advanced the 


* eagle toward the Britons ; whereupon the ſoldiers, 


* encouraging each other to prevent ſo ſignal a diſ- 
“grace, followed his example, which thoſe in the next 
“ ſhips perceiving, did the like and preſſed forward to 
* the enemy. The conflict was ſharply maintained 
* on both ſides, though the Romans not being able 
* to keep their ranks, obtain firm footing, or follow 
* their particular ſtandards, leaping out of ſeveral 
“ ſhips, and joining the firſt enſign they met with, 
+ were in great confuſion. But the Britons, who 


« were well acquainted with the ſhallows, where they 
* ſaw us deſcend in ſmall numbers from our ſhips, 


« ſpurred their horſes into the water, ſat upon our 
* men, incumbercd and unprepared to receive them, 
e and fome {ſurrounded us with their numbers in 
e one place, whilſt others flanked us where we lay 
% moſt open in another ;—which Cæſar obſerving, 
* he cauſed the long boats and ſmaller veſſels to be 
* manned, and where occaſion required, ſent them 
4 to affiſt their fellows; thus our foremoſt ranks, 
e having gained dry footing, were followed by the 
te reſt of the army, and charging the enemy briſkly, 
e put them to flight, but were not able to purſue, or 
e take the illand at that time, becauſe we had no 


% cavalry ; Taro oſt the only thing wanting to com- 


e pleat Czſar's wonted ſucceſs. 


% The enemy being defeated, ſo ſoon as they had 
e eſcaped beyond the reach of danger, ſent ambaſ- 
te ſadors to Cæſar to defire a peace; promiſing to de- 
te liver hoſtages for their entire ſubmiſſion, and with 
te theſe ambaſſadors came Comius of Arras, whom 
“ Ccſar had ſent into Britain, where he was im- 
% priſoned ſo ſoon as he landed with his general's 
« commands; but ſet at liberty again after the battle. 


© They endeavoured to excuſe what they had done, 


te by laying the blame upon the mob, and entreating 


him to forgive a fault of ignorance, but. not of 


© malice; Cæſar at firſt reprimanded them for their 
e breach of faith, that after they had vouluntarily ſent 
© ambaſſadors to him into Gaul to deſire a peace, 


& and delivered hoſtages of their own accord, they 
+ ſhould, without any reaſon make war upon him; 
% he imputed it, he ſaid, to their ignorance, and 


% forgave them; then demanded hoſtages for their 
« future carriage, part whereof they delivered imme- 
e diately, and with the reſt who lived at ſome diſtance, 
© they promiſed to return in a few days after, In 
«the mean time, having diſbanded their men, and 
« diſperſed them into their ſeveral counties, the 
:«« princes from all parts came to deliver up them- 
«© felves, and their eſtates to Cefar's diſpoſal.” * 

Affairs did not long remain in this amicable ſitua- 


| tion, for a violent ftorm diſperſed the eighteen tran- 


ſports, appointed to bring the Roman cavalry, and did 
conſiderable damage to Cæſar's fleet in the Downs; 
the firſt were forced back again to Gaul, and the latter 
rendered totally unfit for ſervice. The intelligence of 
theſe accidents threw the Roman army into the utmoſt 
confternation, and inſpirited the Kritons to revolt. 
The affethbly of the ſtates exhorted the people to 
ſeize upon this opportunity of regaining their liberty, 


and by a total extermination of their enemies to deter 


others from the idea of invading their country. And 
the Druids took care to obſerve, that as the heavens 
intereſted themſelves in their favour, it would” be 
impiqus not to join the elements in their own de- 


liverance. * n 
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diately reſpeRing himſelf, he always modellly makes uſe of thi 
third perſon. | 


. 


Auguſt, with a fleet of upwa 


< heaps of trees cut 
never ventured out of this place but in ſmall par- 


| 2 this deſign 
| * that his fleet was almoſt deſtroyed by a ſtorm. 
He immediately 7 to the ſea coaſt, gave orders 


Czfar, in the mean time, did all that a great ge- 
neral, and a prudent man could effect upon ſuch an 
emergency. He fortified his camp with great pre- 


caution, aſſiduouſiy furniſhed it with as much corn as 


could be procured, and induſtriouſly repaired the 
{hips that had received the leaſt damage with the tim- 
ber of twelve that were the moſt ſhattered. 


Hoſtilities, however, ſoon commenced, for the ſe- 


venth legion being ſent out to Iorage, was ſuddenly 
ſurrounded by the Britons, while the men were un- 


ſuſpicious of, and unprepared for, an attack. The 


conteſt was ſharp and bloody, and the Romans would 
have been infallibly deſtroyed, had not Cæſar came 
ſeaſonably to their relief, and with his whole force in- 
terpoſed to ſave them from deſtruction. Encouraged 
by this ſucceſs, and by the difficulties to which they 
were ſenſible the Romans were driven, they ſur- 
rounded Cæſar's camp, and attacked it with great im- 
petuoſity; but after a bloody conflict were repulſed 
with conſiderable loſs ; when Cæſar thought proper 
to lay waſte the country for ſeveral miles round. This 


induced them to ſend a third embaſly to Cæſar again, 
to apologize for their conduct, and ſue for peace. 
Cæſar ſeverely reprimanded the deputies, and then 


granted their deſires, only inſiſting to have the num- 
ber of hoſtages doubled, and ſent after him to Gaul, 
whither he returned with all his troops, on the twen- 
tieth of September. But the Britons were no ſooner 
freed from ſuch diſagreeable company, than moſt of 


them forgot their promiſes, as we find that only two 


ſtates thought proper to ſend the hoſtages ſtipulated 
for in the treaty. | | 


Thus ended Cæſar's firſt expedition to Britain, 


which, though gloſſed over by the Roman ſelf-flatter- 


ing hiſtorians, was inglorious to their army, and not 


of the leaſt ſolid advantage to the ſtate. Cæſar, 
however, had ſufficient addreſs to repreſent it of ſuch 


vaſt importance, that the re- public decreed him a 
triumph of twenty days upon the occaſion. 
During the winter, Cæſar made vaſt preparations 


for a more ſucceſsful expedition in the enſuing ſum- 
mer. Every thing at length being ready, he ſet fail 
from Portus Itius, now Feng. in the beginning of 

ds of goo ſail, and a 
formidable force on board. He 54 05 without op- 
poſition in the ſame place he had done the preceeding 


ſummer, the Britons having retired up the country. 


Cæſar having left ten cohorts, and three hundred 
horſe to guard the ſhips, penetrated the ſame night 
twelve miles from the ſea, and diſcovered the Britons 


near the river Stour in Kent. An engagement enſued, 
when the Britons being routed by the Roman cavalry, 


retreated to a fortified wood, where,” (ſays Cæſar) 


* they were poſſeſſed of a poſt extremely well fortified 


** both by art and nature, which had been built, in 


all probability,” during the times of their own civil 


* wars; all the paſſages to it being blocked up by 
3 for that purpoſe. They 


0 ties, and always hindered the Romans from entering 


it; but the ſoldiers of the ſeventh legion having calt 


*, themſelves into a teſtudo, and thrown up a mount 


S, * againſt their works, took the place, and drove them 
from the woods. | 


The next morning Cæſar divided his army into three 
in order to purſue the Britons, but was diverted 
receiving the melancholy intelli- 


o repair ſome of the ſhips with the wrecks of the 


others, wrote to Gaul for more, and then reſolved 
upon putting into execution one. of the molt aſtoniſh- - 


ing expedients that ever entered the mind of man, 
which was no other than drawing his navy upon dry 
land, and ſurrounding it with a fortification, This 


vas effected by incredible labour, and indefatigable in- 
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duſtry. Cæſar then returned to the place where he 
had laſt defeated the enemy, when he found far 
% greater numbers of the Britons aſſembled, than he 
e left when he went to viſit the fleet. By general 
e conſent, the whole management of this war was 
© committed to the care of Caſſivellaunus, whoſe ter- 
e ritories were divided by the river Thames from the 
« fea coaſts, and extended fourſcore miles into the 
« iſland; for though he had formerly made war on 
** the reſt of his countrymen, yet upon our arrival 
e they all united, and pitched upon him as the fitteſt 
% perſon to dirett them at ſo important a con- 


* 


The Britons attacked the Romans in their march, 


a ſharp conflict enſued, and the Britons were repulſed; 


but they ſoon after made an attempt upon the camp, 
and broke through two of the beſt cohorts. Cæſar, in 
relating this affair, is under the neceſſity of confeſſing, 
that he had rather the diſadvantage. His words are, 
% This engagement happening in the view of the 


. * whole army, every one perceived that the legion- 


£ ſoldiers were not a fit match for ſuch an enemy, 
© becauſe the weight of theirarmour would not permit 
e them to purſue, nor durſt they go too far from their 
te colours, neither could the cavalry encounter them; 
te becauſe the Britons often pretended a retreat, and 
e having drawn them from the legions, would forſake 
« their Chariots and fight on foot to a great advantage; 
e and when they were mounted, they were. equally 
e fatal to our horſe, whether we purſued or fled. 
* Another diſadvantage was, that the enemy never 
e fought in a cloſe battalion, but in ſmall parties at a 


great diſtance from one another, each of them hav- 


ing their particular part allotted, from whence they 
e received ſupplies, and the weary were relieved by 
e the e.. 

The next day the Britons attacked three legions 
that were foraging, but were repulſed with conſider- 
able loſs; upon this ill ſucceſs, the auxiliaries forſook 
Caſſivellaunus, who was never after able to bring any 
formidable force into the fiel. 

Not being able to make head againſt the Romans, 
the unfortunate Britiſh chief retreated to his own 
territories, and fortified the Thames, where fordable. 
The Romans, however, forced a paſſage at Coway, in 


Middleſex, and proceeded on their march, when 


they were met by deputies from the magiſtrates of the 
chief city of the Trinobantes, who ignobly offered 
ſubjeftion, and traiterouſly joined the Romans; at 
the ſame tume, requeſting that Mandubrace, one of 
Czfar's attendants, whoſe father was killed by Caſ- 
ſivellaunus, might be permitted to rule them. Cæſar 
aſſented, but at the ſame time demanded forty hoſ- 
tages, and proviſions ſufficient for his whole army. 
Theſe conditions were complied with, and the defec- 
tion of theſe people not only weakened the common 
cauſe, but induced ſeveral other ſtates to follow their 
example. Among thoſe who joined Cæſar, ſome 
were baſe enough to let him know what ſtrength Caſ- 
ſivellaunus had {till remaining, and where he had re- 
treated to. Upon this information, Ceſar immedi- 
ately proceeded to the city of Verulam, now St. Al- 
ban's, and beſieged that unfortunate chief in his 


capital, The place was tolerably well fortified with 


woods and moraſſes; but the Romans took it by 
ſtorm, and put a prodigious number of the unhappy 
Britons to the ſword, Caſſivellaunus, however, eſ- 
caped, and as his laſt reſource perſuaded four petty 
kings of Kent, viz. Cingetorix, Carvilius, Taximagu- 
las, and Segonax, to attack the Roman camp where the 
ſhips were ſecured, and try to deſtroy the navy. The 
project was put in execution, but failed of ſucceſs ; 
for the Britons were defeated, and Cingetorix taken 


priſoner. This ill ſucceſs, the deſolation of his coun- 


try, and the revolt of his allies, induced Caſſivellaunus 


| at length to ſue for peace. His requeſt was granted 


immediately 
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immediately by Cæſar, Who pretended to have a 
great reſpect for Caſſivellaunus on account of his per- 
ſonal courage; but the real reaſon of his granting him 
conditions tolerably favourable was, his deſire to re- 
turn to Gaul, where the public affairs rendered his 
immediate preſence neceſſary. Previous to his de- 
parture, he impoſed a yearly tribute upon the Britons, 


included his ally Mandubrace in the treaty, and tried 


to ſecure the allegiance of the different ſtates, by 
taking with him a great number of. hoſtages. Thus 
concludes Cæſar's ſecond expedition, wherein Tacitus 
obſerves, he had rather ſhewn Britain to the Romans, 
than given them poſſeſſion of it, ſuppoſing it glory ſuf- 
ficient to have attempted a thing at once ſo novel, ſin- 
gular, and difficult. When he returned to Rome, 
the Britiſh, captives, from their remarkable attire and 
peculiarity of manners, afforded matter of admiration 
to the people, and Cæſar offered a brealt plate, em- 
broidered with pearls, found in Britain, to Venus as a 
trophy of the ſpoils of the ocean, | 


of the Romans, who had conquered ſo many nations in 
Europe, Aſia, and Africa, for the purpole of extend- 
ing their territories. ., Cæſar himſelf placed it among 
the greateſt of his atchievements, boaſting that he had 
diſcovered 'and penetrated into a new world. The 
Romans in general were of the ſame opinion, for 
Ovid, in the ſucceeding reign, in deſcribing the deifi- 
cation of Julius Czſar, mentions it as the, firſt and 
principal of that Hero's athons in the following 


The ſubjugation of Britain was the very laſt triumph 
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In his own city, Cæſar we adore, 


— 


— 


« Him arms and arts, alike renown'd beheld, 
In peace conſpicuous, dreadful in the field; 
His rapid eonqueſt, and ſwift fimiſh'd wars, 

« The hero juſtly fix d among the ſtars ; 

& Yet is his progeny his greateſt fame, 

% The ſon immortal makes his father's name; 

« The ſea-girt Britons, by his courage tam'd, 
« For their high rocky cliffs and fierceneſs fam'd, 


SECT: IH. 


From the departure of Julius Ceſar, to the con- 
queſt of Britain, by the Emperor Claudius. 


HE account we have of the affairs of Britain 
for near one hundred years after the departure 
of Julius Cæſar, is very trifling and vague. By their 


intercourſe with the Romans, the inhabitants grew 
more poliſhed, but at the ſame time were leſs re- 
garded. The emperor Auguſtus, Czfar's immediate 
ſucceſſor, greatly neglected this iſland for ſeveral 
years ; at length he determined to make an expedi- 
tion into Britain, but was diverted from his purpoſe 
by a revolt in Panonia, About ſeven years aſter he 
renewed his deſign; but the diſtracted ſtate of Gaul, 
and the arrival of ſome ambaſſadors from Britain to 
ſue for peace, a ſecond time cauſed him to change his 
reſolution. Thie enſuing year he again reaſſumed his 
intention, and was again diſappointed by commotions 
in other parts. Thus all his plans of making an ex- 
pedition to Britain proved abortive ;- Tiberius ſuc- 


ceeded Auguſtus, and, like his predeceſſor, paid but 
little regard to Britain. | 


On the death of Tiberius, the empire devolved to 


Caligula, a moſt conceited, whimſical, inconſiſtent, and 


cruel tyrant, In his reign Adminius, the ſon of Cu- 


nobelin, a Britiſh king, raiſed an unnatural rebellion 


againſt his father; but not ſucceeding according to 


his wiſh, he fled to Caligula, who being of a. baſe 
diſpoſition himſelf, received the traitor with open 
arms. The treacherous Briton, finding the encourage- 
ment given to his crimes, and perceiving the weakneſs 


— 


„ 


of the emperor, perſuaded him to invade not only 
his father's dominions, but thoſe of all the other Britiſh 


princes, repreſenting, that the conqueſt would be very 
important from the riches it would bring; extremely. 


glorious from its importance; and mighty caſy from 


the terrors of his name: for the Britons, {aid he, 


will throw down their arms, the moment they hear 
you are coming in perſon againſt them. | 
Theſe arguments exactly ſuited the avarice, pride, 
and cowardice of the emperor; who thought that an 
opportunity to gain wealth and fame without danger, 
was not, to be negletted. He accordingly drew to- 
gether an army of two hundred thouſand men to in- 
vade, Britain, and proceeded to the coaſt of Belgic 
Gaul. He was here informed, to his great ſurprize, 
that the Britons were under arms on the oppoſite 
ſhore, with a determined reſolution to, oppoſe his in- 


tended deſcent. This he could hardly believe at firſt, 


but being at length convinced that his name was not 
ſo terrible as he imagined, his fears induced him to 
deſiſt, for he reſolved not to engage in any enterprize, 


in which there might be the leaſt perſonal hazard. 
But that it ſhould not be ſaid he was afraid to ſee his 


enemies, he embarked on board a galley, failed within 


a league of the Britiſh coaſt, took a peep at the Britons, 
whole. formidable appearance he did not at all like, 


and then halted back again with as much oſtentation, 
as if he had atchieved lome great action. To make 
himſelf ſtill more ridiculous, he ordered the army to 
be drawn up in battle array as ſoon as he landed, and 
having made a curious harangue to the ſoldiers, to 
their utter aſtoniſhment, gave directions that they 
ſhould diſperſe themſelves about the ſea coaſt, to ga- 
ther up all the {ſhells they could find; the troops na- 
turally thought the emperor's head was turned, but at 
the ſame time obeyed him. A prodigious quantity of 
ſhells being collected, Caligula commanded that they 
ſhould be carefully packed up, and to compleat the 
farce, ſent. them with the moſt pompous parade to 
Rome, as the ſpoils of the Britiſh, ocean; demanding, 
at the ſame time, that the ſenate ſhould decree him a 


triumph for the important ſervices he had done the 
empire. Abſurd as his requeſt may appear, the ſenate 


was civil enough to comply with it; and put them- 
ſelves to immenſe expence to render the emperor 
magnificently ridiculous in the face of the whole 


world. . | ; 
Thus from the continual failure of intended ex- 


o 


PEO, the Britons. remained unſubdued by the 
omans till the reign of Claudius; and then rather 
fell victims to-their own inteſtine broils than to the 
power of that empire. W did what their ene- 


mies ſwords could not effect; and while ſome ſtates 


had the virtue to oppoſe the Romans, others joined 


them; and were ſolicitous for their own deſtruction. 
Beric, a diſcontented Britiſh Prince, was the chief 


enemy to his on country, and the principal perſon 


who perſuaded the Emperor tõ undertake the expedi- 
tion. Plautius, the Prætor, was placed at the head 
of the army, and ordered to paſs into Britain. But 
the troops mutinied, and declared, They vould 
% not make war out of the compaſs of the world ;”” 
for the common people thought that all places beyond 


the ocean: were out of the limits of the world to 


which they belonged. At length, threats, preſents, 
and promiſes prevailed; harmony was. reſtored; and 
the troops reconciled to the expedition. Plautius 
took advantage of this fayourable diſpoſition, and em- 


barkeq his whole force at three ports, that the failure 


of one embarkation might not. prevent the ſucceſs of 
the enterprize. They were, however, all driven back 
by contrary. winds, and much diſheartened; but the 
appearance of an aurora borealis recalled their ſpirits, 
for the Romans imagining this meteor to be a happy 
omen, . again ſet fail, and landed in Britain without 
oppoſition. Their not meeting with the refiſtance the 
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expected, was owing to the Britons having been in- 
formed by ſome merchants, that the Roman troops 


fatal intelligence foothed them into ſecurity, and occa- 
ſioned them to diſband their fortes, when there was 
more occaſion than ever to employ them. 
Plautius penetrated as far as Oxfordſhire, without 
any oppoſition; except being a little haraſſed by ſmall 
{kirmilhing parties. He now advanced: toward the 
principal forces that the Britons had been able to 
collect, which were very impolitically divided into two 
bodies; the one commanded by Carattacus, and the 
other by Togodumnus, his brother, Plautius attacked 


A 


them ſeperately, and defeated both parties: this dou- 


ble misfortune threw the Britons into great conſter- 
nation, and at the ſame time determined Plautius 
to make every advantage of his ſucceſs ; leaving a 
fufficient body of troops to ſecure the country already 
conquered, he proceeded to the Ifis. As this river 
was not-fordable, they imagined that it would have 
ſtopped the career of the Romans, Their miſtake was, 
however, ſoon evident; for Plautius ordered the Ger- 
man Auxiliaries to plunge into the ſtream and ſwim 
over, which they eaſily effected, though encumbered 
by their armour ; for theſe people were trained from 


their youth to ſwim acroſs deep and rapid ſtreams, - 


while incommoded with heavy weights. The Ger- 
mans no ſooner gained the oppoſite ſhore, than, ac- 
cording to the order of their General, they aimed 
their arrows and darts at the horſes of the enemy; 
and by the flaughter of thoſe animals, rendered the 
chariots effectually uſeleſs. The Romans, animated 
by the example of the Germans, ſoon croſſed the 
river to their ſupport, when the Britons, unequal to 
the conflict, fled. The next day, however, they re- 


covered their ſpirits, and attacked the Romans with 


ſuch impetuoſity, that a vittory would have been the 
conſequence, had not Sideus Geta, after having been 
taken priſoner, freed himſelf, and thoſe who were with 
him, and charged the Britons in the rear. This unex- 
peticd attack threw them into great conſternation, and 
a rout enſued. Geta was deemed the cauſe of the 
victory, and a triumph was afterwards decreed him 
upon that account, though he had never paſſed the 
Conſular dignity. | 

The Britons then marched expeditiouſly along the 
banks of the Thames, and forded it at places with 
which they were well acquainted ; while the Romans, 
who followed them were frequently bemired in bogsand 
marſhes. At length diſcovering a ford, the latter 
paſſed over, and again defeated the former; when 
many Britons, among whom was Prince Togodumnus, 
were ſlain. | | 

Plautius found that his own army was conſiderably 
diminiſhed by theſe repeated engagements ;. and that 
the Britons, not diſcouraged by their ill ſucceſſes, were 
ſtill determined to ſtruggle for their liberties. Dubi- 
ous of his own ſecurity, he ſent to the continent for 
reinforcements, and ſtrongly ſolicited the Emperor to 
come in perſon in order to complete the conqueſt, 
Claudius accordingly landed in Britain in the month 
of Auguſt, A. D. 43, with a powerful army, and 
immediately marched to join Plautius, whoſe troops 
were encamped on the ſouth fide of the Thames. 

The forces by their junction formed a more confide- 

rable army than the Romans had ever before brought 
into the iſland. Claudius took the fole command 
upon himſelf, marched expeditiouſly up to the Britons, 
and before they had time to reflett, brought them to 
a general engagement ; in which the Britons received 
a totab overthrow. This laſt fatal defeat, and the 
powerful army of the Romans, quite diſpirited the 
Britons, who thought more of making their peace 
than retrieving their affairs, and determined to court 
the confidence inſtead of oppoſing the progreſs of 
the conqueror. They accordingly, in general, threw 


* 


* 


> 
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mans upon a variety of occaſions. 


had mutinied, and the expedition was laid aſide. This | ſubmiſſion. 


moderation, he returned to the continent. 


' pol 


politically. removed the ſeat of war from the country 
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down their arms; and deputies from the different 
ſtates flocked daily to the Roman camp to make their 
It is therefore at this period that we 
ought properly to date the reduttion of the Britons by 
the Romans, for the previous expeditions tended 
rather to diſturb than ſubjugate the country. Claudius 
then took Camulodunum, now Malden, in Eſſex, 
which he made a military colony ; a great part of the 
country was reduced to a Roman province, and 
having conciliated the affections of the Britons by his 

At Rome 
he was received by the people with the moſt rapturous 
demonſtrations of joy; a triumph was decreed: him, 
and Britanicus was added to his name. Plautius, 
who was left to manage the new conqueſt, after the de- 
parture of the Emperor, found that a diſcontent, and 


a defire of liberty ſtill prevailed among the Britons, 
which obliged him frequently to detach Flavius Veſpa- 


ſian, on a variety of expeditions, according as exi- 
gencies required, or the commotions grew dangerous. 
In his ſeveral excurſions, Veſpafian fought thirty bat- 
tles with the revolted and remote Britons; took 
ee towns; ſubdued the Iſle of Wight, and even 
added the Orkney iflands to the imperial territories. 
As a reward for which, he afterwards obtained a tri- 
umph, two ſacerdotal dignities, and a conſulſhip. 
Plautius being honorably recalled from Britain, and 
cordially received by the Emperor, P. Oſtorius 
Scapula was appointed to ſucceeed him as Proprætor. 


| SECT. III. 
From the proprætorſhip of P. Oftorius Scapula, 
to the Evacuation of Britain by tbe Romans. 


HE Britons took advantage of the interval be- 
| tween the departure of Plautius, and the arrival 
of Oſtorius, to aſſemble under the command of Ca- 
ractacus; ſo that Oſtorius found the public affairs 
of Britain in a much worlſe ſituation than he had ex- 
pected. As he did not land till the latter end of 


October, the Britons ſuppoſed that he would not at- 


tempt to attack them till the enſuing ſpring. But 


| Oſtorius, ſenſible of the danger of ſuch a delay, de- 


termined to begin his operations immediately. He ac- 
cordingly took the field, defeated ſeveral parties who 
ventured to oppoſe him, diſarmed the Britons where- 
ever he came, and ereQed a chain of forts along the 
banks of the Avon and the Severn, which effectually 
ſubjugated the ſouthern parts of the ifland. He then 
added to the fortificatrons of Malden, in Eflex, and 
built London; or at leaſt augmented its buildings ſo 
much, that from a poor village, it became a mart of 
trade. As Oſtorius determined to penetrate farther 
into the kingdom, he thought it prudent to leave no 
enemy behind. Cogidnmnis, king of the Dobuni, was 
therefore made a Denizen of Rome ; and beſides his 
own dominions, had ſome other provinces guaranteed 
to him to ſecure him in the Roman intereſt ; this 
prevailed, for he was ever aſter a powerful and 
faithful ally, and proved of great ſervice to the Ro- 
Oſtorius then 
marched againſt the Iceni, whom he defeated : this 
ſtroke induced others, who had then remained unde- 
termined, to ſubmit to the conqueror. The Roman 
general afterwards proceeded to reduce the Cangi, 
and his endeavours, after a brave oppoſition proved 
ſucceſsful ; waſting the country as he went, he reached 
the Iriſh Sea, but was recalled by an inſurrection of 
the Brigantes, againſt whom he immediately turned 
his arms. Theſe were no ſooner ſubdued, but the 
Silures prepared to oppoſe him; and being not only 


numerous and brave, but under the conduct of Ca- 


ractacus, their endeavours appeared more formida- 
ble to Oſtorius than any of the former. Carattacus 
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whoſe military talents were at once dreaded and ad- 
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of the Silures, or South Wales, to the country of 


the Ordovices, or, North Wales; as he knew the 
craggy rocks and high mountains there would prove 


natural fortifications, and enable him to annoy the 


nemy with great advantage to himſelf. On the 
ba Ga To Romans, Carat addreſſed his 
troops in a ſpirited manner, and. told them the im- 
pending engagement would eſtabliſh their ineſtimable 
liberty, or confirm their perpetual ſeryitude ; that 
they ought to remember the courageof their anceſtors, 
who had driven Julius Cæſar from Britain, and by 
whoſe valour they were happily delivered from op- 
preſſion and tyranny. -The Britons, animated by this 
lpeech, gave a ſhout of general joy, and declared, 


that they would ſeek life in Liberty; or in Death, 


court eternal Freedom. The nature of the country, 
and the reſolute behaviour of the enemy, in ſome 
meaſure ſtaggered Oftorius; he, however, determined 
to rely on the courage and diſcipline of the Roman 
legions, and not to deſpair of the continuance of 
fortune's {miles to a people whom ſhe had fo long fa- 
voured. The Romans attacked the intrenchments 


* with great ſpirit ; the Britons defended them with the 


utmoſt. intrepidity. The conflict yas long and bloody; 
fortune ſeemed at firſt to incline to the Britons ; but 
at length the legionary diſcipline prevailed, and the 
Romans routed- their enemies with great ſlaughter. 


. The wife and daughter of Carattacus were taken 


priſoners ; his brothers ſoon after ſurrendered them: 


ſelves up; and that unhappy General took the fatal 


reſolution of flying to Cartiſmandua, Queen of the 
Brigantes, though he knew ſhe was his enemy. Hence 
we may perceive, that common prudence frequently 
forſakes the greateſt fouls in the hour of diſtreſs, and 
indiſcretion finiſhes what accident began. 

Cartiſmandua was not only well affected to the Ro- 


f | 2 0 _ 
mans, but bore an inveterate hatred to Carattacus, for 


ſiding with ber huſband Venutius, with whom ſhe had 
been a long time at variance. Happy, therefore; to 


have the object of her malice in her power, and to be 


able at once to oblige the Romans, and gratify her 


own revenge, ſhe loaded that brave general with 


chains, and ſent him to the conquerors. 


The name of Caractacus had long been terrible to 


che Romans; he had for nine years bravely ſupported 
that formidable confederacy, began by Caſſivellaunus, 


and was deemed the moſt experienced of the Britiſh 


leaders. It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing that his defeat 


ſhould be conſidered at Rome in an important light, 
and that his captivity filled the people with joy. It 
was the univerſal with, to ſee a general of the Barba- 
rians (as the Romans were. pleaſed to term the Bri: 
tons) who had rendered himſelf ſo conſpicuous, aud 


mired. All the captives were therefore ſent to Rome, 
to. become a pubic ſpettacle. / On the day appointed 
for gratifying the general curioſity, the emperor and 


6 . 5 1 
empreſs prepared to receive. the unhappy captives in 
great ſtate, each being ſeated on a magnificent throne, 


and adorned with. the moſt ſuperb military trophies. 
The grandees ſurrounded the monarch, the imperial 
guards were drawn up in order, and all the eyes of 


Rome were intent on the proceſſion. The vaſlals and 


dependants of Caractacus came firſt, the warlike ſpoils 
Jucceeded, that brave general's family followed, and 


himſelf brought up the rear. In the preſence of the 
. Emperor, the behaviour of Caracticus was collected 


and firm, and advancing to the imperial throne, he 


| boldly addreſſed himſelf to Claudius, in the following ] 
words, as they are particularly recorded by Tacitus, 


the celebrated Roman hiſtorian, 


** Had my moderation in proſperity been adequate 
to my noble birth and ample fortune, I ſhould not 
this day have, appeared as a captive, but as a power- 

| | but took a menial ſervant for whom ſhe had long enter. 


ful ally of Rome; nor wouldeſt thou, O Czfar! 


have diſdained the alliance of a prince, deſcended 


HISTORY or ENGLAN P. 
of illuſtrious progenitors, and the commander of 
many nations. My preſent fortune is to me low, 


and diſhonourable; but to you glorious and tri- 
„ umphant I once poſſeſſed horſes, and arms, war- 


y 


|: 


| 


1 


| 


; 


s riors, and chariots of war; power and riches— Is 


it ſurpriſing then that I ſhould be fo ſollicitous to 


* keep, and arduous to defend them If fate hath 
% decreed univerſal empire to Rome, our ſubjettion 
vas inevitable; but had I tamely ſubmitted with- 


cout oppoſition, neither my fame nor your glory 


* would have been conſpicuous, and oblivion muſt 
{© have followed my ſhame—Deprive me of ex- 


* jſtence, the ſenſe of my loſſes will die with me Re- 


e ſtore me to my family, and raiſe a perpetual mo- 
mnument to your own clemency.“ 


Claudius, who was naturally humane, could not 


hear this manly addreſs without being ſenſibly af- 
fected. He ſympathized with the captive hero, and 
melting into generoſity, gave liberty to him and his 
family. It is difficult to determine, whether the 
greater merit belongs to the imperial Roman, or 


ſpirited Briton, but both have certainly a claim to the 


admiration of poſterity. | 8 
This victory was placed among the moſt ſhining 
occurrences that formed the Roman glory; and 
Oſtorius, though abſent, was honoured with a triumph. 
But as his reputation grew ſplendid, his proſperity de- 
clined ;- lulled into ſecurity by ſucceſs, the Romans 


became indolent and careleſs, while the Britons, taught 


by dear-bought experiente, grew. more expert in the 
art of war, and ſtudied with care that diſcipline, their 
enemies knowledge of which had coſt them ſo much 
blood — Stimulated to revenge, by their own wrongs 
and the captivity of their beloved hero; cautious from 
former failures; and better trained, by being fatally 
ſenſible, that regularity was the ſoul of military enter- 
prize, they appeared to the Romans more formidable 


than ever. Their cautious intrepidity was ſucceſsful, 


for* ſurpriſing the legionary cohorts, who were left to 


| ereft forts in the country of the Silures, they defeated 


them; The principal officer of this detachment, eight 


captains, and a great number of private men were 


ſlain, nor would any have eſcaped, had not ſpeedy aſ- 
ſiſtance been ſent from the neighbouring garriſons, 
Soon after they routed the Roman foragers, and by 
their ſucceſſes, greatly diſpirited the imperial troops. 
Oſtorius, fearing that the ſplendor of his triumph 
would be ſullied by theſe ſubſequent misfortunes, fell 
a martyr to the anxiety of his mind, and died through 


grief for not being able gloriouſly to terminate a war ſo 


proſperouſly began. The demiſe of this able general 
gave the Britons new ſpirits, and determined them to 
hazard a. general battle with their enemies. Manhus 
Valens took the command of the Roman army, till 
the arrival of Aulus Didius, who was appointed by 
the emperor. to ſuceeed Oſtorius. The two armies 
coming to an engagement, the Romans were defeated, 
and the Britons fo fluſhed with ſucceſs that they pe- 
netrated into the Roman provinces, included under 
the name of Britannia Prima, while the legionary 
troops were greatly diſpirited, and their auxiliaries in 
theutmoſt conſtern ation. 
Didius, on his firſt arrival, found affairs in a much 
worſe condition than he had expected, and perceived 


abundant cauſe, ſeverely to reprehend the conduct of 


Manlius. This fine opportunity, however, of re- 
covering their liberty; was loſt by the Britons, through 
.their own inteſtine. broils, and diſcord gave what 947 
enemies could not take. The difference between 
Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, and her huſ- 
band Venutius was now come to an open rupture. 
This infamous queen, relying upon the protection of 


the Romans, not only rejected her huſband, and oc- 


caſioned his brother and kinſman to be put to death; 


tained a criminal paſſion to ſhare her throne and bed. 
| YO 
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Thefe things rendered her extremely odious, and 
rouſed the neighbouring ſtates againſt her. Thus 
were the Britons plunged into a civil war, by a wicked 


woman, at the very period that ſeemed favourable to 


their deliverance. For while their own ſucceſs gave 
them confidence and hope, the Romans were diſpi- 
rited, the emperor Claudius died, and was ſucceed by 
Nero, an effeminate, baſe minded prince; and Didius 


found that he ſhould have ſufficient employment in 


defending the Roman military provinces, without be- 
ing able to make any additional conqueſt. Thus 
were affairs ſituated, when the legionary troops fought 
an obſtinate battle in the defence of Cartiſmandua, 
whom they had great difficulty to ſave from falling into 
the hands of her huſband—Venutius, however, ſeized 
upon her dominions; and being exaſperated at the pro- 
>tettion given her by the Romans, joined the Britiſh 
Confederacy, and determined, if poſſible, either to 
expel, or exterminate thoſe abhorred intruders. Di- 
dius, who was very old and infirm, quitted this life 
about the ſame time, and was ſucceeded by Varamus, 
who boaſted, much, and did nothing, as death over- 
took him before he could carry any of his pro- 
jets into execution. | 
tonius was then nominated to the government of 
Britain ; from whoſe mihtary talents the Romans had 
the moſt flattering expectations; nor were they de- 
ceived. as he ſoon reduced the brave Ordovices, and 
turbulent Silures, and then turned his attention to the 
conqueſt of the iſle of Angleſey, the chief ſeat of the 


Britiſh Druids, and the common retreat for fugitives ' 


Who were enemies to Rome. Hence it became not 
only. populous, but formidable, on which account 
Suetonius thought it a ſubduttion abſolutely neceſ- 
fary. As this land is ſeparated from the land only 


by a very narrow channel which flows from the ſea, 


the cavalry eaſily forded it, and the infantry paſſed 
over 1n flat bottomed boats. The Romans on their 
landing, found the people drawn up in order of 
battle, near the ſhore ; the women running up and 
down the ranks with diſhevelled hair, torches in their 


hands, and making diſmal lamentations ; while the 


Druids lifted up their hands to heaven, and made the 
air reſound with the molt dreadful imprecations. 
This unuſual ſight, and the hideous yellings with 
which it was accompanied, {truck the Roman troops 
with ſurpriſe and horror; and during their conſterna- 
tion, a flight of arrows from the enemy did great exe- 
cution. At length, animated by their general, and 
abaſhed at being thrown into confuſion by women and 
_ prieſts, they impetuouſſy attacked, and ſpeedily 
routed the Britons. After the defeat, Suetonius 
found a great number of fires in the conſecrated 
groves ; being informed that they were intended for 
the ſacrifice of the Roman priſoners who ſhould be 
taken in the battle (for the Druids had aſſured the 
people of victory) he was ſo exaſperated at the 
deſigned cruelty of thoſe prieſts, that he ordered all 
the Druids that could be ſeized, to be thrown into 
the fires they had prepared, that they might ſuffer 
the death they intended for others. He then over- 
turned their altars, demoliſhed their magical woods, 
deſtroyed their myſterious groves, and put an effectual 
ſtop to Druidiſm. After this ordered forts to be 
eretted, and appointed a force ſufficient to ſecure 
this new conqueſt, | | 
While Suetonius was thus ſucceſsful in the remo- 
ter parts of the kingdom, an affair of the utmoſt im- 
portance called him to the interior provinces. A ge- 


-neral revolt ſeemed impending, to which the Britons, 
beſides their natural love of liberty, had been excited 


by various reaſons, of which the following are the 
moſt material: Praſutagus, the rich king of the Iceni, 

on his demiſe, made Nero coheir with his two 
daughters, thinking by that means to ſecure a power- 
ful protetlion to his family; but the avaritious diſpo- 


The celebrated Paulinus Sue- - 


1 


U 


4 


A 


the Britons entered London, and deſtroyed both 


ſition of Nero prevailed over juſtice, gratitude, and 


humanity. Not content with the ſhare ſo generouſly 
bequeathed him, his officers ſeized the whole king- 
dom, pillaged the palace, ordered the defuntt mo- 


narch's conſort, Boadicea, to be ſhamefully ſcourged, 


and baſely commanded the common ſoldiers to vio- 


late the chaſtity of his daughters. 
Calus, the Procurator, renewed the confiſcation of 


goods, which before was remitted by the moderation 
of Claudius. | 4 


Seneca, one of Nero's counſellors, having obliged 
the Britons to borrow money upon loan, previous to 
the ſpecified time of re-payment, ſuddenly recalled 
the ſums he had lent with the moſt exorbitant in- 
tereſt ; the impoſſibility of complying with his de- 
s.gave him a pretence to ſeize and diſtrain their 

8. 7. Tas | 
The cotbny at Camulodunum, either diſpoſſeſſed 
the Britiſh inhabitants of that place of their houſes, or 


treated them as their ſlaves, by obliging them to per- 


form their menial drudgery ; and the prieſts of Clan- 

dius, under pretenceof demandingtheirreligious dues, 

made the moſt grievous exattions on the people. 
Theſe, and many other cruel and flagrant atts of 


injuſtice, ſtired up a general ſpirit of © 0 in 
An inſurrection imme 
diately took place among the Iceni and Trinobantes, 


the breaſts of the Britons. 


at the head of whom Boadicea appeared, and blend- 
ing her own private with the public wrongs, inſpired 
the people with ſentiments of revenge. 

The Britons, under the conduct of Boadicea and 
Venutius, began their operations by an attack upon 
the Roman colony at Camulodunum. This place 
was taken by ſtorm, the garriſon put to the Word, and 
a dreadful ſlaughter throughout the whole province 
enſued. Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, they ſoon after 


attacked the Ninth Legion, under the command of 


Petelius Cerealis. After an obſtinate conflict, the 
Raman infantry was cut to pieces, and the horſe onl 
eſcaped. Suetonius, who was informed of all theſe 


'proceedings, made the greateſt expedition to reach 


London; which, though not a Roman colony, was 
much frequented by merchants, and generally ſtocked 
with proviſions. In a council of war, London not 
being tenable, he withdrew to the Surry fide, while 


town and inhabitants with fire and ſword. The city 
of Verulam met the ſame fate: in fine, the Britons, 
with the moſt ſavage cruelty, put to death above 
80,000 perſons, ſparing neither age, ſex, or con- 


dition. | 


Jo put a ftop to theſe depredations, Suetonius de- 
termined to hazard a general battle. His army con- 
ſiſted of only ten thouſand men; but their being ve- 
terans, and admirably diſciplined, ſeemed to make up 
for their inferiority in point of numbers. He choſe 
an advantageous fituation, with a narrow entrance 
leading to an open plain in his front, and a wood for 
the pix a of- his rear. The Britons now appeared 
in ſuch numbers as to aſtoniſh the Romans, and at the 
ſame time ſeemed ſo confident of victory, that they 
had brought their wives with them, and placed them 
in carts at the extremity of the plain, that they might 
be witneſs of their triumph over the general army. 

- Boadicea, previous to the engagement, addreſſed 


herſelf to the army with all the powers of female elo- 


quence, and informed them, That it had been uſual 


for the Britons to fight under the conduct of wo- 
* men,---but ſhe-now appeared in a capacity diffe- 
rent from her anceſtors, being not to fight for a 


„kingdom, but as a perſon rob'd and diſgrac'd, to 

revenge the injuries ſhe and her family had re- 

% ceived. On which account ſhe was determined to 

obtain either Liberty or Death.“ . 

Suetonius, who was deemed the beſt general then 

living, did not fail to exhort his troops to act with wr a 
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uſual intrepidity, and without conſidering the num. 
bers of the enemy, to depend, that as ſoon as their firſt 
ranks were broken, the rout would become general, 
as the reſt were only a confuſed rabble without order 
or diſcipline. RE on 
The engagement was begun by the Britons with a 
furious diſcharge of darts, which were no ſooner 
ſpent than the Romans fallied from the defile, and 
charged the enemy in the open plain with ſuch impe- 


tuoſity, that their ranks were {oon broken, and the 


Britons put to the rout with incredible ſlaughter, as 
above $0,000 of them were ſlain. The Romans had not 
above 400 killed, and as many wounded ; but it is to 


be conſidered, that the carnage of the Britons was 
more general by their having ſurrounded the field 


with a chain of carriages, which, after the defeat, 
impeded their flight, and fo fatally retarded their re- 
treat, that many were ſacrificed to the reſentment of 
the Romans, who might have otherwiſe made their 
eſcape; The unfortunate Boadicea finding her hopes 
fruſtrated, and her revenge diſappointed, deſtroyed 


herſelf and her daughters by poiſon, that neither 


ſhould fall into the hands of the conqueror. 
Suetonius took every advantage of his ſucceſs, and 
deſtroyed the countries of thoſe who had appeared as 
enemies with fire and ſword. He deprived the Bri- 
tons of their cattle wherever he came; and unfortu- 
nately for themſelves they had no corn; for Boadicea, 
in order to render her army more formidable, had 


perſuaded them, that it was unneceſſary to ſave any, 


as the Roman granaries would ſoon be in their poſſeſ- 
ſion. Improvidently confident of ſucceſs, they had 


neglefted the duties of agriculture, and thus by their 


own remiſſneſs, the horrors of famine ſucceeded thoſe 
of war. 3 

Theſe accumulated diſtreſſes were encreaſed by 
the ſeverities of Suetonius, whoſe rigour prevented 
the Britons from laying down their arms. 
caſioned the procurator Julius Claſſicianus, to write 
to Rome for his recall, as the only method of ter- 
minating the war. Polycletus was accordingly ſent 
to enquire into the ſtate of affairs in Britain. His 
report was greatly in favour of Suetonius, never- 
theleſs, as that general had rendered himſelf particu- 
larly obnoxious to the Britons, on account of his 
deſtroying the Druids, it was deemed politically pru- 
dent to recall him. | | 

Petromus Turpilianius, the ſucceſſor of Suetonius, 
arrived in Britain at the beginning of the year ſixty- 
two, and by moderation accompliſhed what the mili- 
tary ſeverities of his predeceſſor could not effect; 
though ſome of the Roman writers have affirmed, that 
his affable behaviour was founded on indolence, 
and that a kind of apathy, natural to his diſpoſition, 
prevented his being either cruel or rapacious. But 
whatever envy might promulge to his diſadvantage, 
it is certain, that he gave eſſential ſatisfaction, both to 
the Britons and the court of Rome; by which he 
had triumphal honours decreed him. Returning 
home in the year 65, he vas ſucceeded by Tre- 
bellius Maximus, who wanted both experience and 
courage, two things eſſentially neceſſary in the cha- 
ratter of a governor and a general. Avarice being 
Joined to the above deficiencies, his ruin was the 
conſequence, for the legions revolted, gave the com- 
mand to Roſcius Czlius, and obliged 'Trebellius to 
fly the kingdom. * - F 


About this time, that monſter of nature, Nero, put 


an end to his own deteſted life; and during the reigns 
of the two ſucceeding emperors, Galba and Otho, 
Briton continued in tranquillity, Vetellius, coming 
to the empire, deputed Vettius Bolanus to the go- 
vernment of Britain. This officer was negligent and 
inactive, but affable and obliging ; ſo that he gained 


the affektions of the troops, without preſerving the 


authority of the general. 


This oc- - 


- tain, 


| facrificed to the elegancies of diftion. 


On the demiſe of Vitellius, his ſucceſſor Veſpa- 
ſian reinforced the army in Britain, and ſent Pete- 
lius Cerealis to command it. This brave general 
conquered the Brigantes ; and Julius Frontinus, 
who ſucceeded him, ſubdued the Silures. But Julius 
Agricola being appointed governor of Britain, to- 
wards the latter end of Veſpaſian's reign, by far ſur- 
paſſed the fame of any of. his predeceſſors. The 
tranſattions of this general are ſuccinctly related by 
his ſon-in-law, Tacitus, one of the moſt elegant 
writers, and without exception the beſt hiſtorian that 
any age or nation ever produced. His authority, 
therefore, we ſhall follow, as it is ſuperior to all 
others. „„ 5 

A ſhort time, previous to the arrival of Agricola, 
the Ordovices, or inhabitants of North Wales, had 
cut off ſome of the Romans, and began another re- 
volt. This general marched with the utmoſt expe- 
dition to ſuppreſs an inſurrection, which portended 
ſuch dangerous conſequences. Their rocks and 
mountains were of no effettual uſe againſt a com- 
mander of ſuch conſummate abilities; he routed them 
on plains, drove them from precipices, and purſued 
them through places hitherto deemed inacceſſible. 
Finding that neither the obſtructions raiſed by art, 
or perſonal courage, could avail againſt the ſuperior 
{kill of the Roman commander, they ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to his clemency, and embraced the conditions 
held out by his humanity. 5 

The Ordovices being ſubjugated, Agricola deter- 
mined to compleat the conqueſt of the iſle of Angle- 
ſey, which had before been prevented by the ſudden 
recall of Suetonius. This he effected with great re- 


- 


putation to himſelf, and then returning to the ſou- 
thern provinces, employed the winter in conciliating 


the affections of the Britons. Prudent by the errors 
of his predeceſfors, he made it his chief ſtudy to avoid 
the rocks on which they had ſeverally ſplit. He was 
moderate without relaxing in the diſtribution of 
Juſtice, liberal without profuſion, and though affable 
to all, his dignity was never loſt to any; ſenſible that 
to extirpate the idea of revolt, it was neceſſary to 
render the people perfectly eaſy, he determined on 
a thorough reform throughout the kingdom. To give 


no offence, he began with the regulation of his own 


family, then proceeded to enquire into the abuſes 
which had crept into the army, and concluded by new 


modelling the adminiſtration of public affairs in ſuch 


a manner, as to give the leaſt diſſatisfaction to the 
people in general. This equitable procedure ren- 
dered him beloved, both by Britons and Romans, and 
made him the favourite object of all parties; fo 
that on the demiſe of the emperor Veſpaſian, which 
happened, A. D. 81. his fon Titus who ſucceeded 
him, confirmed Agricola in the government of Bri- 


p 
i 


During the enſuing campaign, this able commander, 


| proceeded to ſubjugate the remaining unſubdued pro- 


vinces, by the political mode of extending the ſword 


with one hand, and the olive branch with the other; 
at once menacing the Britons with all the horrors of 


war,. and courting them to partake of the bleſſings of 
peace. This condutt, equally prudent and artful, could 


not fail of ſucceſs; and when the ſhutting in of thewin- 


ter put an end to military operations, Agricola was ſtill 


unremitting in his endeavours to rivet by gentle means 
_ thoſe fetters which he had put on with fo much cun- 
ning. * To effect this he introduced a taſte for archi- 
. teture, erefted public academies for the inftruftion 
of the Britons in the liberal arts, and edler the 


ſtudy of the Roman language. Stately edifices aſ- 
ſumed the places of huts, implicit gave way to 
ſtudied refinements, and frankneſs of ſpeech was 
The deluded 
Britons were civilized into ſubjeRtion ; their Tough © 


ideas of freedom were polifhed ide abjeQ fabmiffion ; 
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and the laſt ſpark of liberty was extinguiſhed by the 


luxurious graces. Ki A 12 
In the third year of bis adminiſtration, Agricola, 


having ſettled every thing to his ſatisfaction in South 


Britain, reſolved to enter upon new diſcoveries, and 
to explore the northern parts of the iſland. In con- 


| ſequence of which determination, he this campaign 
penetrated to the Frith of the river Tay in Scotland, 


conquering all the countries as he went, and building 
forts to ſecure his conqueſts. The fourth year of his 
government he ſpent in reviewing and ſecuring his 
new acquiſitions, to which end he erected a chain of 
fortreſſes on the neck of land, between the friths of 
Glota, and Bodotia, now Dunbritton, and Edinburgh. 

The emperor: Titus dying, was ſucceeded by his 


* brother Domitian, who confirmed Agricola in his go- 
vernment. 


In his fifth expedition, this great com- 
mander extended his conqueſts ſtill farther north; 


eretted forts, placed garriſons in the weſtern iſles, 


and built a powerful fleet to aſſiſt the operations of 
the army, The Caledonia ns, ſurpriſed at theſe pro- 
ceedings, took up arms in deſpair, and determined to 
ſacrificè their lives for the recovery of their freedom. 
Agricola, underſtanding that they intended to haraſs 


bim in ſeparate parties, divided his army into three 


battalions, in order to fruſtrate their deſigns. This 
new diſpoſition induced the Caledonians to change 
their original intention; they accordingly united their 


Whole force into one body, attacked the ninth legion, 


while. detached from the reit of the army, and even 
broke into the camp with great ſlaughter. Agricola being 


informed of the tranſaction came to the aſſiſtance of 


his troops juſt time enough to ſave them from deſtruc- 
tion. The Caledonians were routed with much car- 


nage, and purſued to their woods and bogs by the 


horſe and light armed infantry. _ YT 
The Romans had hitherto imagined that Britain was 


an iſland. Julius Cæſar by conjecture expreſly calls it 


lo; yet it was not till about this time that the fact was 
really aſcertained. But the following occurrence put 
the matter beyond a doubt: a cohort of Germans 
having ſlain a centurion and other Roman officers in 


a a mutiny, fled on board three light gallies with a deſign 


to eſcape the puniſhment due to their demerits. In 


order to ſupport themſelves they frequently landed 


for plunder, and in this piratical manner failed en- 


_ tirely, round Britain. At length; being driven 


by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Friefland, they were ſeiz- 
ed on and made flaves. Being frequently bought 
and fold, in the courſe. of their traffic, they at laſt 
returned into the hands of their old maſters, to whom 
they confirmed the general opinion of Britain's being 


entirely furrounded by the ocean, and received a free 


pardon on account of their diſcoveries, adventures, 
and ſufferings. e ee 4859 

Agricola, determined to penetrate to the extremity 
of the iſland, took the field early in the ſpring. The 


* 


fleet ſeconded the operations of the army, by alarm- 


ing the coaſts; and the troops on board frequent] 


landed, in order to divide the attention and Niftrath | 


the councils of the enemy. The Caledonians, in the 


mean time, formed a powerful union, and affembled 
near the Grampian mountains to the number of 


30, o00 effeftive men, under the command of Gal- 


gacus, a perſon of elevated rank; eminent abilities, 


and diſtinguiſhed perſonal bravery. On being in- 
formed that the Roman forces were near him; he ad- 
dreſſed his troops in theſe words. When I con- 


| .* {ider the cauſe of this na a9 the preſent. criſis, 


I have reaſon to preſume. that the future happineſs 
c and freedom of the whole ifland will date their 
« birth from this important day for we are the moſt 


4 valiant remains of the Britons, ſeated in the re- 
= 9 beyond the ken of thoſe nations 


« enſlaved by the enemy, ſo that our eyes are yet un- 
4 polluted, and free Hrom the coniagion of foreign 


- 
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** tyranny ; and this ſecret receſs, unknown to fame, 
has hitherto preſerved us in all the bleſſings of 
* hberty — Beyond us is no nation, nothing but 
** waves and rocks, and on that ſide, nothing but the 
bondage and ſlavery which is to be expetted from 
** the Romans, a people, inſatiable in their luſts, and 
** unbounded in their ambition. Thoſe robbers of 
the world, and ravagers of the univerſe, now the ex- 
hauſted continent can no more furniſh their rapines, 
* endeavour to rifle the wide ſeas and ocean. Where 


they meet with opulent enemies, their cruelty pro- 


** ceeds from avarice, when with poor it riſes from 
** ambition. The. eaſt and weſt, vaſt as they are, 
* cannot fatiate their voracious minds—They, and 
* they alone with equal greedineſs, graſp at the riches 
e and poverty of all nations; devaſtations, murders, 
and extirpations paſs with them, under the falſe 
names of empire and government; and they boaſt 
of eſtabliſhing peace in thoſe provinces they have 


rendered deſolate Our goods are their tribute, 


* our corn their proviſions, and our bodies their 
tools forall kinds of drudgery ; and if the modeſty 
* of our wives and daughters has preſerved them 
from open violence when they were enemies, it 
cannot ſecure them from their laſcivious friendſhips 
% now they are gueſts. 
«© and fortune have deſtined to ſervitude, are nouriſh- 
ed by their maſters; but the Britons alone pur- 
* chaſe their own bondage, and maintain and ſup- 
port their oppreſſors. Were our enemies cou- 


* rage in war equal to their debaucheries in peace, 


Ve might juſtly dread their arms, but their glory is 
+ all owing to our diſſenſions. Our union will diſ- 
+ perie their forces that are gathered out of many 


nations, ſo that one miſcarriage of theirs will dif- 


« 'folve their whole power—In fine, there you ſee 
tribute and ſlavery, here death, or liberty. There- 
* fore let us conſider the glory of our anceſtors, and 


“the fate of our poſterity.” g 


This ſpeech animated Galgacus's army to a degree 


of enthuſiaſm, nor did Agricola forget to inſpirit his 
troops with all the energetic powers of Roman elo- 
quence... . 5 ß os 

Both ſides being eager to engage, the battle began 
with great fury, and was obſtinately maintained for 
ſome time with dubious ſucceſs. At length the Ro- 


man diſcipline prevailed, and the Caledonians were 


defeated with a dreadful ſlaughter, 10,000 being ſlain 
in the fight and purſuit, while only 340 Romans loft 
their lives. The diſtreſs of the unhappy fugitives is 
ſcarce conceivable; driven by deſpair to the moſt ſan- 
guinary phrenzy, they butchered their, wives and 
children that they might not fall into the hands of the 
Romans; then burning their habitations, anddefolating 
the country in their retreat, they hid themſelves in 


ſolitary cliffs, and diſmal caves, and in thoſe unſocial 


receſſes bewailed their aceumulated calamities. 
Thus was Britain and the circumjacent iſles en- 


tirely reduced to a Roman province. But the ſue- 


ceſs of Agricola proved as fatal to himſelf as to the 
North Britons; for the tyrant Domitian, being jealous 
of his great reputation, firſt recalled him from Britain, 


and aſterwards diſpatched him by poiſon. From this 
period to the arrival of the emperor Adrian, a pro- 


found ſilence is obſerved by hiſtorians, reſpetting the 
affairs of Britain. At leaſt the ſupine acquieſcence 


of the Britons in ſlavery, rendered the occurrences 


of the timey ſo ſcarce and trifling, that the Roman 
writers have not thought them deſerving of mention. 

The expedition of the emperor Adrian was occa- 
ſioned by a revolt of the Caledonians.— That mo- 
narch, on his arrival, marched into Scotland, drove 
the people up into the highlands or northern moun- 


tains, and to prevent their future incurſions, in the 


year A. D. 121, erected a prodigious wall with wood 
and earth, which extended fyom the mouth of the 
. N 2 


Other flaves, whom nature 
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T yne, to the Solway Frith, running eighty miles from 
eaſt to weſt, Then returning to Rome, his flattering 
courtiers and ſycophants, complimented him with the 
title of reſtorer of Britain, which was added to the 
names of his other dignities, and ſtamped upon his 
coins. | 
In the late inſurrection, the Caledonians had ſhewn 
no more mercy to the Britons of the Sputhern pro- 
vinces, than to the Romans themſelves, but treated 
both with indiſcriminate cruelty. This impolitic bar- 
barity hurt the public cauſe ; as the South Britons, in- 
ſtead of uniting with the North Britons, in a general 
ſtruggle for the recovery of their liberties, found 
themſelves under-the more of purſuing coercive 
meaſures againſt the latter for their own perſonal 
ſafety : and at length not only conſented to conform 
themſelves to the Roman laws, both civil and military, 
but alſo requeſted to be taught the diſcipline of the 
legionary troops, which requeſt was complied with by 
Priſcus Licinius the Pro-pretor. 

Antoninus Pius ſucceeded the emperor Adrian, when 
Lollius Urbicus, his lieutenant in Britain, defeated the 
Brigantes, and afterwards built another wall in Scot- 
land, from the Frith of Dunbritton, to that of Edin- 
burgh. 1 | 

From this period nothing material occured till the 
reign of the emperor Commodus, when the North. 
Britons became more formidable than ever. Hearing 
that the emperor was a puſillanimous coward, and the 
Roman army ſunk in indolence and luxury, they 
judged it an admirable opportunity to undertake ſome 
capital enterprize. Having aſſembled a conſiderable 
force, they broke through the laſt made wall, attacked 
the neareſt fortreſs, put the Roman garriſon to the 
ſword, and carried defolation wherever they went. 

Terrified at the intelligence of this, the emperor, 
with all poſſible expedition, ſent over Ulpius Marcel- 
lus to command in Britain. This experienced and 
active commander began his operations with ſucceſs, 
and finiſhed them with judgment. He puniſhed the 
revolters, reduced affairs to their former channel, 
and revived the diſcipline of the Roman army. 
prudent adminiſtration of Marcellus, and the applauſe 
which it procured him, excited the envy, and raifed 
the jealouſy of the emperor. Poſſeſſing no virtues him- 
ſelf, he could not bear them in others, as they ſeemed 
tacit reflections on his own vices. 


life, in return for the ſervices he had rendered him; 


but being perſuaded that ſuch a ſtep would prove pre- 
Judicial to himſelf, he conſented at length only to de- 0 


5 A * 


prive him of his government. 


On the departure of Marcellus, a mutiny broke ont 


among the Roman troops, who openly renounced 
their allegiance to Commodus. To quell this dan- 


gerous commotion, the emperor imprudently ſent his 
avorite Perennes to Britain, who, inſtead of appea- 


ſing, purſued the very methods moſt likely to increaſe 


the general diſcontent. He began his adminiſtration 


* 


by removing the veteran officers, placing his own 
creatures in their ſtead, and treating the whole army 
with the moſt unexampled ſeverity. Theſe God, | 
| Rom the 


unanimouſly 


-* — 
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The 


tac His ingratitude 
therefore N N him to a deſign upon his general's 
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13 
ſo unpleaſing to a deſpotic court being known, he 
was haſtily recalled, and Junius Severus appointed in 


The tyrant Commodus was murdered. 
A. D. 193; when Pertinax ſucceeded to the imperial 
dignity. Albinus was re-appointed to the go- 


| vernment of Britain, in which office he continued 


during the ſhort reigns of Pertinax and Julian his 
ſucceſſor, and had ſo far gained upon the affettions 
of the troops, that on the death of the latter, they 
offered him the 1mperial crown. Septimus Severus, 
however, pretended to the ſame dignity, and received 
the ſanttion of the ſenate. Albinus, therefore, paſſed 
over with his legion into Gaul, that they might in the 
field confirmto him the title with which they had com- 
plimented him. He was, however, diſappointed in his 
aim, for engaging Severus near the city of Lyons, 
his troops were defeated, and himſelf flain, 

Severus being ſecurely ſeated on the throne, deter- 
mined to alter the adminiſtration of public affairs in 
Britain, by dividing that government into two parts : 
the ſouthern department he committed to Heraclitus, 
and the northern to Virius Lupus. The latter, how- . 
ever, was ſo haraſſed by the Caledonians, that he at 
laſt determined to purchaſe his repoſe with money, 
and ſacrifice his purſe to his peace. This reſolve was 
extremely impohtic, as the conſequence proved; for 
the. Caledonians finding that they could be well paid 
not to be troubleſome, took the reſolution to be more 
troubleſome than ever, that they might be the oftner 


bribed. Lupus now too late perceived, that he had 


thrown out a bait for inſurrettions; and that a payment 
to deſiſt from hoſtilities was but earneſt money to en- 
gage them to repeated attacks. 

The emperor being informed of 


heſe things, re- 
| ſolved on an expedition into Briain\though he was 


then above ſixty years of age, and fdrely afflited 
with the gout.— Severus accordingly arrived in Bri- 
tain A. D. 208. attended by his two ſons Caracalla 
and Geta. The North-Britons, terrified at this intel- 
ligence, ſent ambaſſadors to ſue for peace: theſe 
Severus detained under various pretexts, till he was 
ready for the expedition, and then diſmiſſed them 
with an equivocal anſwer. Leaving his fon Geta in 
the ſouthern parts, he proceeded northwards, accom- 
panied by Caracalla. In Scotland, by hewing down 
-woods, draining bogs, and building bridges, by ambuf. 
cades, {kirmiſhes, ſickneſs, &c. &c. he loſt more than 
60, 00 men. But perſevering to the laſt, he over- 
came all difficulties, obliged the North Britons to 
ſubmiſſion, and made them reſign moſt of | their 
country, and all their arms. Then, to ſecure their 
obedience, he built a new, or rather repaired the 


old, wall erected by Adrian, making it twelve feet 


high, and eight feet thick. On which account he took 
upon bim the title of Britannicus Maximus, which 
Was afterwards ſtamped upon bis own and . fons 
coins. Leaving the command of the army to 
Caracalla, the emperor retired to Eboricum, or 
Vork, to A a little reſt. His ſon in the mean time 

e ſoldiers to commit great outrages, the 
Caledonians again flew to arms. The emperor being 
informed of the inſurrection, but not of the cauſe, 
was ſo exaſperated, that he ordered a. general maſſa- 


cte, hen great numbers of both ſemes, and all ages, 
indiſcriminately fell victims to the weakneſs of an in- 


firm ſuperannuated prince, and the- miſrepreſentations 
of intkreſted ſycophants. Soon after the 'emperod, 
depreſſed by diſeaſe and age, died at York ; ſaying, 
juſt before he expired; I have been all that man 
*-car be; but that is uſeleſs to me now. —— 


: of 
f! 


©. Seyerus left the empire to his two ſons ; hut Cara- 
calla s ambition prompted him to procure his brother's 


aſſaſſination, when/he,aſcended the throne alone, in 


A. D. 211; from which period we have no actount 
of Rte of Betaits Ulk the reign of the emperor 


Diocleſian 


woke + ++ * 
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Diocleſian began his reign, A. D. 284, and imme- 
diately- made Carauſius admiral of a fleet, with orders 
to prevent the piracies of the. Franks and Saxons on 
the coaſts of Britain and Gaul.---But this commander, 
converting whatever he could poſſeſs himſelf of to 
his own uſe, the emperor deſigned to puniſh him for 
his avarice and perfidy with death. Being apprized 
of this, he ſeized upon Britain, bribed the army, 

t himſelf proclaimed Emperor, and augmented his 
3 Maximinian was ordered to march againſt him; 
but not being able to encounter ſo formidable a foe, 
he was glad to enter into a. negociation; in which it 
was concluded, that Carauſius ſhould remain governor 
of Britain, in ſubordination to the emperor. This 
dignity Carauſius held during ſeven years, when he 
was treacherouſty ſlain by Alectus, his prime miniſter, 
and pretended boſom friend, who immediately took 
the reins of government upon himſelf. Conſtantius 
being . diſpatched from Rome againſt him, Alectus 
was defeated and ſlain, when the mercenary Franks, 
and other barbarians, whom he had employed in his 
army, fled to London, and plundered it, thinking to 

get away to ſea, with their booty. But being met by a 
part of the Roman fleet, they loſt all their plunder, 
and many of them their lives. Soon after Diocleſian 
reſigned the imperial diadem; when the government 
of tho weſtern provinces, including Britain, fell to * 
Conſtantius, who, in A: D. go died at York, univer- 
fally regretted, and left all his poſſeſſions and dignities 
to his ſon; who afterwards became celebrated in 

hiſtory by the title of Conſtantine the Great. | 
This monarch, who received the appellation of 
Great, not from having deſolated many provinces, or 
ſpilt oceans of blood. bur for his ſingular humanity, 
and exemplary juſtice, made a new partition of the 
Roman Empire: namely, he divided the whole into 

four great military governments, viz. Italy, Gaul, 
Illyria, and the Eaſt. Theſe were called Prefettures, 
and the officers who governed them Præfects- Each 
of theſe was ſubdivided into fourteen provinces, ſo 
that Britain was one of the provinces belonging to 
the Prefect of Gaul, who governed it by deputy. | 
Conſtantine died A. D. 343, and left the empire to 
his three ſons. Britain, with France and Spain, fell 
to the eldeſt, named Conſtantine, who, not contented 
with what was aſſigned him, invaded his brother Con- 
ſtans's territories, but was ſlain, after having reigned 
about three years. Conſtans now ſeized the whole 
of the weſtern empire, kept poſſeſſion of it nine years, 
and then fell by the treaſon of Magnentius. Con- 
ſtantius, the ſurviving brother, who reigned in the 
Eaſt, directed his whole force againſt Magnentius, and + 
by giving him a total defeat in A. D. 340, became 
ſiiuole poſſeſſor of the Eaſtern and Weſtern Empires 1. 

Miartinus was now ſent into Britain as deputy, Pre- 

fett. On his arrival he was highly Ra at the 
condutt of Paulus Catena, the Notary, whoſe cruel- 
ties and extortions had greatly oppreſſed the peo- 
ple. This perſon being employed to ſequeſter the 
eſtates and effects of thoſe who had favoured the 
treaſon of Magnentius, took that opportunity to en- 
rich himſelf by confiſcating the fortunes of many in- 
nocent people. Martinus not having it in his power 
to diſplace Paulus, who was protected by the emperor, 
thought it neceſſary to expoſtulate with him. This 
excited Paulus to accuſe the deputy Prefect of 

high treaſon, who was ſo much exaſperated at his au- 

dacity that he attempted to kill Paulus, but miſſing his 


* 


Some hiſtorians affirm, that the emperor Conſtantius, who 
"p came to Britain in 289, married Helena daughter to Cailus, 
” _.._ _ "duke of Colcheſter and ſoon after that ſhe bore him a ſon, after- 
wirds Conflantine the Great, who was born in London, which 
City that empreſs firſt walled round ot re TT, 

1 Britain itſelf was divided by this emperor into three parts, 
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troops, and then entere 
year 366. To ſettle affairs upon the moſt amicable 


umi 1. Britannia Prima, or all the country on hy BP KI his | 
Thames. 2. Britannia Secunda, or all the country weſt of 
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to the reign of Valentinian the firſt, nothing ſtands on 


record relative to Britain that is worth preſervation. 
But during that emperor's reign the Britons were in 
a deplorable ſituation, invaded from abroad by the 
Franks and Saxons, .and ravaged at home by the 
Scots and PiQts; the ſea-coaſts and interior parts of 
the country were equally diſtreſſed. The emperor 
having in vain diſpatched Severus and Jovinus at once 
to ſuppreſs the inſurgents and repel the invaders, he 
at length ſent over Theodoſius, father to the firſt em- 
peror of that name. This able commander, at the 


head of a body of ſelett troops, reinforced by ſeveral 


Herulian and Batavian bands, ſoon put a ſtop to.the 
diſorders complained. of. He routed: both foreign 
and domeſtic enemies, retook the plunder and pri- 
ſoners, reſtored their effects to the ſeveral owners, re- 


ſerving only a ſmall 5a of $0 wa part to reward his 
London in triumph, in the 


oundation, he afterwards publiſhed a general am- 


neſty, which induced many to ſubmit. | 
Commotions, however, till ſubſiſted in the north, 


|. which cauſed Theodoſius to ſend for Dulcitius and Ci- 


vilis, the former celebrated for his greatmilitarytalents, 
and the latter for his prudence and integrity. Bein 
both arrived, he made the firſt duke of Britain an 


ardian of the ſea coaſts, and the laſt vicar of the 


iſland, By this prudent arrangement, foreign invaſions 
and domeſtic inſurrettions were prevented, the for- 
treſſes rebuilt, the garriſons better regulated, and the 
Roman boundaries to the northward enlarged. The 
country newly taken in, he called | Valentia in ho- 
nour of the emperor, and the city of London he or- 
dered to be called Auguſta. At length, Theodoſius 
returned to Rome, beloved by the Britons, applauded 
by the Romans, admired by neutral nations, and even 
revered by his enemies. 5 93 

At the death of Valentinian, the empire of the 
weſt fell to his eldeſt ſon Gratian, who choſe Theo- 
doſius the younger to be his aſſociate. This pre- 
ference ſo greatly exaſperated Maximus the gover- 
nor of Britain, who himſelf aſpired to that honour, 
that he aſſumed the purple, and having corrupted the 
troops, was ſaluted emperor. To compleat his ambi- 
tious views, he.drew the Roman forces from Britain, 
and beſides theſe engaged the flower of the Britiſh 
youths to join his army and paſs with him to the con- 


tinent. The iſland being thus left defenceleſs, the 


Scots and Pitts did not fail to take, an advantage of 
ſo favourable an opportunity, but entered the Roman 
Provinces with fire and ſword, plundering wherever 
they came, and committing. the moſt, horrid depre- 
dations. In the mean time, Maximus defeated 6 

tian, and then advanced towards Theodoſius, Who was 


marching to the aſſiſtance of the emperor. But his 


— 


ra- 


good fortune now forſook him, for he was routed and 


put to death by Theodoſius. The Britons, who accom- 
panied him to Gaul, did not return to their own 
country, but retreated to Armorica, now. Bretagne in 
France; and the inhabitants of that province, from 


]- theſe and ſome others of their countrymen, who lince 
ſettled there, are to this day called Britons. 


- 


This formidable revolt being thus ſuppreſſed, Chry- 
ſanthus, the ſon of Marcian, biſhop of Conſtantinople, 


was made vicar of Britain, by Theodoſius, who now 


reigned as emperor. This officer diſcharged his duty 
wit 


** * 1 
, > = 


| Severn to the Iriſh Sea, and, 1 Maxima Czſafictfs,, of all the 
country eaſt of the Severn, and north of the Thames. 


t It is to be obſerved that Britain now conſiſted of five diſtinct 


great reputation to himſelf, and, in a principal 
meaſũre, ſuppreſſed the northern inſurrektions. 


Roman provinces, viz. Britannia Prima, to the ſouth. Britan- 


Maxima Czfarienfis, to the nor 


Valentia, beyond the wall 


nia Secunda, to the weſt: Hors, Czſarienſis, to the eaſt. 
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In 393 Theodoſjus died, and the empire was di- 
. bided between his two ſons. The weſtern depart- 


ment was governed by Stiticho, during the minority 


of the young emperor Honorius; and Vittorius, a 
man of a tyranhie, but enterpriſing ſpirit, was made 
vicar of Britain. 2 N | 
We now come to the period. when the Roman 
empire began rapidly to decline, by the prodigious 
itruptibtis of the Vandals into Spain, the Alans into 
Portugal, and the Goths into Italy. The Roman 
forces being recalled from the remoter provinces to 


defend the center of the empire, Britain was again 


left defenceleſs, and their northern neighbours, as 
uſual, took the advantage of ſuch a favourable criſis, 
by making inroaũs into the ſouthern provinces, This 
they could do with impunity, as the Britons had been 


for ſome time ſunk into luxury and ſloth, drained of 
the flower of thoſe who were able to bear arms to re- 


inforce the Roman army, and loſt to the noble ſpirit of 
liberty, by long ſervitude. The Britons dreaded 
their barbarous neighbours more than their, late 


maſters the Romans, and therefore implored the latter 4 


legion was accordingly ſent. to their relief, A. D, 420, 
and another in.421, when the Romans having driven 
the Scots! and Pits, as uſual, into the highlands of 
Scotland, their commander Gallio informed the 


Britons that he could now only recommend. them to 
the protection of providence, as he was obliged to 
withdraw the troops from Britain, to defend Rome 


itſelf againſt the vaſt inundations of northern bar- 


barians that threatened that miſtreſs of the world with 
deſtruktion Having exhorted them to att with una- 


ninuty; and defend their lives and properties with 


ſpirit, he paſſed over to Gaul with all his forces. 
And thus was Britain evacuated, and totally aban- 
doned by the Romans, in the year 447, about 46g 
years from their firſt inyading it under the \condutt | 
of Julius Cæſar, 367 after they got poſſeſſion of it 
under Claudius, and 326 after the full conqueſt of it 


by Agricola, in the reign of Domitian- 
„% ' 5. 3: anni 

The State of Britain under the Romans, . l 
Fel Notitia of the Roman 8 which 


was publiſhed about the year 4io, the following 


particulars are obtained. 


* 


Britain, one of the dioceſes appertaining to the 


diſtrict of the Præfectus Pretoria of Gaul, was un- 


der the juriſdiction of a gavernor, or vicar... The | 


enſigns of this officer wete à book of mandates, fhut, 
covered with green, and marked on the back with 
five caſtles, repreſenting the five. Britiſh provinces, 
with their names ſeverally inſcribed. | 


According to the number of provinces, he had five 


magiſtrates ugder his command, two being conſulars, 
and three preſidents, The conlulars, as officers ſubor- 
dinate to the vicar or governor general, ruled Valen- 
tia and Maxima Cæſarienſis, and the preſidents pre- 
lided over Britannia Prima, Britannia Secynda, and 
Flavia Czfarienſis, Subordinate. to theſe five great 
officers were many of inferior rank, to aſſiſt them 
in the adminiſtration of the civil government. hoy 

The military government of Britain was under the 
ſuperintendance of three principal officers, the 


Comes Britanniarum, the Comes Littoris Saxonici, | 


ſhire, and other places. 


LY 


and the Diix Britanniarum; The firſt had the com- 

mand of the troops and garriſons in the interior parts 

of the iſland, - «4 the two latter of the eaſtern and 
northern coaſts. The chief of the three was the 
Comes or Count of Britain, who had under his com- 
mand 3606 ot and 669 horſe ;. the Comes or Count 
of the Saxon ſhore acted as admiral of the coaſt, and 


had nine maritime garriſons under bis command, 


which together formed a body of 2200 foot, afid 2do 
horſe. The Dux or Duke of Britain commanded 
in the north, and had fourteen garriſons to ſuperintend, 
which contained a body of 6000 foot, 300 horſe, and 
23 military ſtations on the Pitts wall, man'd by 8000 
foot, and 600 horſe ; ſo that the eſtabliſhed military 
force of the Romans in Britain was 19200 infantry, 


ies tr Hip 
All the forces in Britain were either diſpoſed of in 
garriſons on the ſea coaſts, or northern frontiers, as 
above mentioned, or encamped in the interior parts 
of the kingdoms, at Gogmagog Hills in Cambrige- 


To facilitate the communication of the troops in 
the different parts of the kingdom, and render the in- 
tercourſe of the people more eaſy and agreeable, 
the ſoldiers were employed in peacgable, times in 
forming public highways, , Theſe were extenſive and 

rand; as well as uſeful, and their remains are {till 
the ſubyeR of admiration to the curious. By the Ro- 
mans they were called the conſular, prætorian, regal 
and. military ways; and afterwards by the Saxons, 
ſtradas, or ſtreets. ' They were many in number, but 
the four principal ones had the names of Via Vetelins 
giana, or Watlin{ Street, Via Icenorium, or Ikenield 
Street, Erming Street, and Foſs-way. Two of. theſe 
extended the whole length of the kingdom, and the 
other two the breadth from ſea to ſea. Theſe grand 
ways had various privileges and conveniencies apper- 
taining to them, ſuch as places of refuge from arreſts 
and other dangers, manlions of reſt for the repoſe of 
the weary, inns for 55 e derne travellers, 
and ſtationary houſes for the change of horſes and 
travelling chariots, -. Beſides the above, the Romans 
had ercdted twenty-eight. noble cities, and a great 
number of caſtles, forts, towers, walls, locks, c. 
That chriſtianity was intfoduced into Britain in 
the time of the Romans is indiſputable, but the pre- 
ciſe time has not been ſatisfadtorily aſcertained, Not 
to enter into a ſcrutiny of the fabulous tales and ridi- 


culous legends of the monkiſh writers, ve can only 


ſay that their abſurd accounts have been, guſtly ex- 
ploded, Though the introducer and ume of intro, 
duQtion are dubious, Certain it is that chriſtianity had 
been ſucce{fully propagated in Britain, previous to 
the reign of Diocleſian, as the Britiſh | chriſtians 
were included in the perſecutions ſet on foot by that 
emperor, and many of them ſuffered martyrdom upon 
that account, the principal of whom: was St. Alban. 

In g14 three Britin biſhops attended the council of 
Arles in France.---In geg the ſame number atten 

the council of Nice, and in ggg three more attende 


the council of Ariminium. The ſtory of the conver. 


ſion of king Lucius is replete. with ſo many monkiſh 


— 


abſurdities, that very liule credit can be given to wy 
os 


part of it, and the whole: has been doubted hy the b 


ſtorians, and moſt learned divines. We can, how; 
ever affirm, that chriſtianity was vety early planted in 
this iſland, and that the chriſtian church in Britain 
was originally independent of the church of Rome. 
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| From th Inireddto 7 th Saxons 2 ial Bi Puundatio 17 th Eat Monarchy, 


8 0 


bug 5806 550 he 5114 ol people were convinced of their folly, in Fring 
B 8 E 0 T r 0 *. . Ao ear to him, and returned again to e eee 
een boil Hts a Britiſh church. 


Falles, of the dero mm Britain; tothe | The Britons, being freed from their enemies ap 


MP. 25 Moment of the Heptarchy.” | plied themſelves to the cultivation of the land, till 
mine fled before induſtry, and agriculture: repleniſhed 


e parts of Britain being-in the mY the exhauſted granaries; bleſſed by the bounties of 
and defenceleſs ſtate already defcribed, the nor- returning plenty * cheared by the ſmiles of long 
5 * barbarians attacked the wall, A. D. 447, and | loſt freedom, the Britons had now the faireſt oppor- 
met but little . oppoſition from: the few troops who | tunity of becoming at once happy and formidable; 
Vere appoii to defend it. Thele having been | but emerging from the moſt 'abjett ſtate of miſery, 
deep = 2 ryitude, and now loſin + king laſt gleam they were not capable of beating proſperity with 
; 3 in the mot pungent ſorrow for their lamen- temper. The public good was ſacrificed to private 
Gable fituation, ſuffered their ſpirits to fink within gratifications, and the intemperance of individuals 
How: and in the hour of exigence' gave that time to | proved eſſentially injurious to the Rate.” In propor- 
ſpondency which ſhould have been employed in de- | tion as they loſt the! fears; the people gtew ford * 
A breach was made, the Barbarian. entered, | pleaſures, and becoming the ſlaves of luxury, w 
Briten fled; and a dreadful laughter enſued. The incapacitated from every noble exertion. Their vices 
Aer made the beſt: of their wa ſouthward, vere in proportion to their diſſipation, till, ſays Gildas, 
While the Picts and Scots followed, and ſpread deſo- < evil was called good, and good evil. To be lewd, 
'I lation around as they went, marking their paths with j *© was honourable; to be virtuous, diſgraceful ;' being 
= blood; and leaving every where door them veſt 4. blind themſelves, they became haters of the light, 
i | of the moſt dreadful devaſtations TI TFT EST “ and the meaſures of their actions were What was 
ö This invindation of ſavage « enemies vas not the oy * moſt pleaſing to —— es.” All things were 
thing that diſtreſſed the Britons---a famine raged/and J © tranſaGted direQl or to the public welfare 
added to their accumulated miſeries. The horrors of | and ſafety, not only of the aity, but alſo the clergy, 
© - 2 — er kept pace with the dreadful ravages | © and thoſe. who mould have — examples of virtue, 
if * contributed to render their ſorrows | © often proved the ringleaders of vice.” / After.enu- 
| —— they were unavailing. The fugitive AY many of their vices, he continues, Thus 
Britons plunged in deſpair, and preſſed by the calls | © wretchedly Qualified, both prieſts and people re- 
of hunger, attempted to take by force from the in- © ſolved to chuſe ſeveral kings of their own; but -* 
_ Habitants of the ſouthern provinces, what their own | * kings were anointed, not according to divine ap- 1 


I Og 4 6 
* * 4 


© neceſſities; occaſioned by the prevailing dearth, ren. | © probation, but by the voices and ſuffrages of ſuch 2 
3 *  Geredthem unwilling to give; equ unſocial from as were more eruel than others, and again, as ſud- = 
=  ; . ht experience of wry \ 87 dread o want, they be- © denly depoſed and murdered by their electors, in . 


* Order to ſet up others more fierce. and tyrannical; 3 | 


tame enemies to each other: and the moſt horrid do- 2 2 
but if any of their princes appeared milder, and 3 


A meſtic broils enſued at the time there was the greateſt 4 

- call for- mutual-' harmony. Inſtead o 5 t « more inclinable to good council, the hatred of: al 1 

* repel the invaders, they aſſailed each c and 2 * * was levelled AE him, as apt ſubverter of = 
% his country.” wy | 19 


1 ch in revenge, which might h have been uſeful 


a, 4 $3; 3 „ 


8 . During theſe dome ie dittractions, pelagianiſm 
1 At lengih bome of me Bien wiſer rom cle ren gail. revived; ' the "affiftance of Germianicus was 
= | Eat bak of their countrymen to ſuffer Are once more ſolicited; who, coming into Britain, re: 
uud fort the benefit of the community, and pre- ſtored tranquillity as before, and was inſtrumental in 
vailed*upon-a' great number to ee their minds | repreſſing many vices that were too prevalent, to' the 
for the public ſafety. Though policy more than af. great detriment of ſociety.” But this worthy prelate 
Feaion might cement their friendſhip upon this occa- was no ſooner departed than the Britons relapſed 
Hon; yet their union was eſſentially ſerviceable, which | again into their immoralities, and wenn as noto- 
evinces chat unänimity is the gt jan angel of ſtates rioully vicious as eve. 
'as well as private fami ies. The confederated Britons The country had been greatly chitned by the foot 
were concealed by the woods from their enemies, and | and famine,” but no.] another calamity threatened its 
3 as. opportunity offered. "The Pits | total depopulation. This was a dreadful plague, 
"= Scots being grea y haraſſed 935 theſe allies at a | which raged ſo furioully, and ſwept away ſach multi- : 
= ume they little expelich them, thought proper to re. | tudes, hae the living were ſcarce ſufficient to bury the 's - 
- a treut again to the north; and for ſome time did not | dead. The peſtilence had no ſooner ſubſided, than 1 
- chuſe to make any depredations upon the Britons, ex- | the Scots and Pitts, gueffing at the weakneſs of the ; 
wàWC“eept near the borders. vation from the reports they had received of the ra 
A | During theſe troubles in the ſtate, ſome 8 vages, occaſioned by the diſorder, made an irruption | 


——— 04000 


Z 4 ; _ diviſions happened in the church. Theſe were occa- into South Britain, and penetrated as far as Stamford, i . 
poned b 3 a e of Pelagius, who .in- | in Lincolnſhire. . = 
% — deus, Bie the errors of Pelagianiſm; At this time the Britons thought proper to place 
7 LGermanicus, iſhop of Auxerre, and Lupus, bi- the command fſolcly in the hands of one of their 
1 hot af af. Triers, yuh being called i in, a diſputa- | princes, when Vortigern, king of Devonſhire and . 
 _- jon was held at Verulam, now St. Albans, and the | Cornwall, being the moſt potent, was choſen genera- 
y = e wg of — monk being * out, J liflime. This . had neither wiſdom in council, 
- nor 
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bor experieiice in war; he was baughty, infolent, ind | 
perfe& {lave to his paſſions; in ſuch an improper Fan 
ſon did the unhappy Britons put their confidence, at 


a time when the moſt conſummate wiſdom, and in- 
trepid condutt were neceſſary to ſave them from de- 
ſtruction. Vortigern, not having ſpirit ſufficient to 
march againſt the foe witli the'tonfederated forces un- 


der his command, made tlie propoſal in a convention 


-of the Britiſh princes,” ts itwite the Saxons to their 
(aſſiſtance. - This fatal Propofition was ſeronded by 
the creatures of ws, aſſented to by the dele- 


gates of the people, and at length generally embraced. 


Solicitous for their own ruin, the infätuated Britons 


ſent am embaſſy to the Saxons, and gave à friendly 
invitation to the very people who were deſtined to 
drive them from their habitations, and Pore them- 


ſelves of the moſt deſirable parts of this devoted lanfl. | 


The * Saxons gladly accepted this invitation, and 
about 1500 of their troops being ſelected by lot, ſet 
{ail under the condutt of Heng and Horſa, two bro- 
thers, and ſoon arrived in the iſſe of Thanet, in Kent. 
This iſland, which is about: ten miles long, and ſeven 
broad, was aſſigned them for their habitatibirby Vor- 
tigern, and conſequently was' the firſt piece of land 
the Saxons ever poffeſſed in Britajn, Vortigern met 


them there, when it was ſtipulated, that they ſhould 
defend the Britons from the incùrſions of their ene- 
mies, for which, beſides the portion of land affi 
they were to be bountifully fed, and liberally paid. 

'Thus did the deluded Britons, in the year 449, intro- 


duce into, and entaiÞ part of, their country upon a 


— 


. 


number of warlike ſtrafigers;” | 
With his own forces and theſe new auxiliaries, 
Vortigern marched againſt the invaders, who were 
defeated in repeated engagements, by the valour and 
4hſcipline of the Saxons. © Theſe frequent checks ſo 
diſpirited the Scots and Pitts, that they dreaded the 
very name of the Saxons, amd by the year 432 were 
entirely expelled from South Britain, and even driven 
up to the mountains 
. i | 
But the Saxons becoming pretty well acquainte 
with the country from their 12 tions to its different 
ary and their various marches through it, they be- 
Id its beauty, 
deſire ; and obſerving at the ſame time, that the B 


1 


in the northern boundaries of 
E * 


2 
verdure and fertility, with an eye pf 


8 


gned, 


tons were enervated by luxury, ſunk in vice, and laſt 


to thoſe noble ſentiments which alone can inſpire cou- 


rage, their ambition was awakened to the idea of 


ruling thoſe they came to defend, arid enflaving a 
people they had been employed to protełt. | 
Fraught with theſe views, Hengiſt artfully perſuaded 
the weak and infatuated Vortigern to make a more 
general invitation to his countrymen, that the land 


might be better cultivated,” To give the greater force 


> 


to this propoſition, he pretended that the Saxons wete 


particularly ſkifled in huſbandry, and, conſequently, 
that the foil would be confiderably * e 
Britons initiated in a ſuperior kind of agriculture at 


the ſame time. The king conſented to every thing 


that was deſired; a ſecond invitation was ſent to 


Saxony, and a fleet of ſeventeen ſail brought over a 


prodigious number of Saxons, Jutes, and Angles. 


tn. 


demand of a larger ſum of money, and a! greate 


fuſal was what the Saxons . dae and indeed wiſhe 


and take 
withheld fr 


þ own folly, and the deſigns of the Saxons, and deter 
1 mined, when it was too late, to take up arms in thei 


And with theſe came Rowena; the daughter of .Hen-:- 


giſt, a lady of incomparable beauty, who was after. 
wards eſſentially ſerviceable to the Saxons in cheir po- 


litical deſigns. | | 


\ 6 * 
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* The Saxons were a fierce, barbaro | ho 2 
down from the north, under the direction o 8 
named Woden, had poſſeſſed themſelves of the princi 
tries on the borders of the Baltic. They employed 
pnncipally at firſt, in committing. | 


Germany, between the Rhine and the Elbe, and on the coaſts of 


coun- 


a famous leader, 


ſelves © 
piracies on the ſea coaſts of 
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booked ſword, which they wore as their principal weapon, 


tigern to a ſumptugit3 entertainment, at which he took 
care that his daughter ſhould wait upon the king. 
Vortigern no ſooner beheld the luſtre of her charms, 
than he became the ſlave of their attractions, and 
though he already had a conſort, demanded her in 
marriage. Hengiſt artfully pretended to confeſs the 
inferlotity of his daughter, and to decline ſo great ari 
honour. The king, inflamed by a repulſe, became 
frantic with defire, and appeared willing to ſacrifice 
every thing to the gratification of his paſſions. Hen- 
giſt, taking advantage of this diſpoſition, ſtipulated 
that the whole county of Kent ſhould be ceded to 
him, and that the king ſhould divorce his queen, ard 
make Rowena his ſole conſort. The infatuated Vor- 
tigen conſented to all that was demanded, Kent was 
given up. without heſitation, his princeſs was 100 
Gvörcedd, though ſhe had borne him many chidre . 
and he attached himſelf entirely to his new conſort, 
who ſoon 3 ſuch an aſcendency over him, that 
he could refuſe her nothing. 5 | 
Having ſucceeded thus far, Hengiſt eaſily per- 
ceived, that by his daughter's influence, he could ma 
Voftigern his tool whenever he thought proper: De- 
termined, thegefore, to ſtrike his ultimate broke df 
policy, he propoſed that another body of his coun- 
trymen ſhould be ſent for, who by inhabiting Nor- 
thumberland, and the adjacent parts, would be a loc 
defence to the northern | £242 To this Vortigern, - 
as uſual, conſented, without giving himſelf the lea 
trouble to reflect on the conſequences. A third en 
barkation took place; forty ſail of ſhips ſoon appeare 
on the Britiſh coaſts, and the northern countries 
gan to ſwarm with ſtrangers, as the ſouthern parts ha 
or ſome time already done. 
off th 


. 


The Saxons now thought proper to throw 
maſk, and avow their intentions. They began by the 


quantity of proviſions than what they were entitled t 
by the original ſtipulationg, that thoſe who tame re 
cently might be as well provided for as ei ee 
who firſt landed. This unreaſonable requeſt was 

courſe refuſed by the Britons in general. {The rej 


for, as it gave them the ſhadow of a pretence to com 
mence hoſtilities, by pretending to pay thginſelve 

by force what they affirmed was unjuſtl) 
3 „ | 5 
The unhappy Britons now clearly perceived thei 


* * 


ß 


defence; a convention was accordingly ſummoned 
and the conduct of Vortigern ſeverely reprehende 
The infatuated monarch, not being 1 capabl 
of truſt, was made, only the nominal commande 


while his ſon Vortimer, under the ſanction of an 


ſociate, received the inveſtiture of the fole powe 
Many engagements were fought with various ſucce 


| but the times when, the places where, and the event 


of each, are ſo differently related, and intermixed 
with ſo many dubious and fabulous articles, that we 
ſhall omit a circumſtantial detail of ſuch uncertain 
occurrences. In this, however, all authors agree, that 
the Saxons. were in general ſucceſsful, and affairs at 


length terminated in their favour, by the total ſubju- 
*Fation, of that part of Britain, now called England, 
which they divided into ſeven kingdoms.—A diviſion 
EO” I -mentioned by 
The cr afty leader of the Saxons now invited Vor- 


writers under the name of the 


the Cimbrian Cherſoreſa, nw Denmark; but at length extend- : 


ing their plan, they carried their depredations to the coalts' of 
Gaul, Britain, &c. The name of Saxons they received from 
the Gothie word 8SrAx, a word that implies a ſhort, 3 "0 


CY 


for the dexterous uſe of which they were cslebrated. 


1 


20 N * I $TORY-or ENGLAND. 
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Fru Saxons having over- run all that part of the iſland called South Britain, formed themſelves into ſe val 
| diſtin@ kingdoms at different periods, the Britons being either driven up into the mountains of Wales, 
- obliged to fly to the continent, of compelled to ſubmit to the conquerors. The following table will ſhew at one 
view the ſeveral kingdoms of the Heptarchy, when and by whom founded, and what parts of the country they 


| The Counties they included, 
| foiinded. _ SE „ 


No. | - Kingdoms names. When founded. | 2 whom 
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1. The Kingdom of K EN TT. 


own views were preciſely the ſame as thoſe with which | 
he had taxed the deceaſed Welt Saxon monarch. To 


r Britons made various attempts to drive the 


Saxons from Kent, and at length, in the year 
came to a deciſive. engagement at Crecanford. 
The battle was bloody, and obſtinately fought, hut 


457» 


victory declared againſt the Britons, who were totally 
defeated with the loſs of 4000 men. From the date 
of this victory, hiſtorians conſider Kent as a kingdom, 
Hengiſt being prompted by his ſucceſs to aſſume the 
title of king. This occurrence took place eight years 
after his arrival in the iſland, and he reigned thirty- one 
years ſubſequent to his aſſumption of the regal autho- 
rity. Hengiſt now determined, if poſſible, to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the perſon of Vortigern, which deſign he 
effected by the following ſtratagem. Ambaſſadors 
were ſent by the treacherous Saxons to negotiate a 
peace, and make propoſals for the renewal of the for- 
mer amity,which, ſubſiſted between them and the Bri- 
tons. Theſe ſpecious advances were cordially receiv- 


ed by Vortigern, who readily agreed to compromiſe 


matters at a public entertainment, “ to which he was 


weak enough to go with his nobility unarmed, and 
conſequently unprepared ' againit any danger which 


might occur. The Saxons had concealed their wea- 
pons beneath their garments, and at a certain ſignal, 


ſuddenly fell upon the unarmed Britons, maſſacred | 
three hundred of them, and-took Vortigern priſoner. 


To purchaſe the releaſe of the unhappy monarch; the 
Britons were obliged to give up Eſſex, Middleſex, and 
Suſſex. This acceſſion of territory rendered Hengiſt 


extremely formidable, confirmed him in his new king. 


dom of Kent, and gave the Saxons, ſuch a firm eſta- 


bliſnment in the illand, that the Britons were never 


aſter able to expel them. „blunt 

After the death of Hengiſt, the kingdom of Kent 
declined under his three immediate ſucceſſors, Eſk, 
Otta, and Immeric; but Ethelbert coming to the 


crown, reſtored its ſplendor and enereaſed its extent. 


＋ Ethelbert was on his acceſſion to the the throne; 


informed that Ceaulin, king of the Weſt Saxons pre- 
tended to a regal ſuperiority, and affected to claim the 
d; 


honour of being the principal monarch in E 
this dignity, as it originally belonged to Kent, he de- 
termined, to diſpute with the Weſt Saxon king by 
force of arms. To effect his purpoſe, he had art 
enough to perſuade the other Saxon kings to join in a 
league againſt Ceaulin, by inſinuating that he aimed at 


univerſal monarchy. Being made general of the 


confederacy, he attacked Ceaulin; when that moriarchi; 
was , defeated and ſlain. Fluſhed with this ſuc! 


ceſs, he did not attempt to diſguiſe his ſentiments, but 


gave the confederate kings to underſtand, that his 


: 
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2 This entertainment was held ee Blaip,/ anil that | 
ge, is ſuppoſed by ſome to have 


le of flones, called Stonehen 
been erected by Aurelius Ambrofius, in commemoration of that 
tranſaction. 4 
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 bifty-two years, he died in 616, when 


been 


* me 
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ſtrengthen his intereſt, he made an alliance with 
the king of Paris, married his daughter Bertha, and 
then ſeized on all the provinces north of the Humber, 
Northumbria excepted; he was the firſt Engliſh king 
who framed a regular body of laws, and having reigned 
| the crown de- 
volved'to his fon Eadbalc. | FORE 103-1 
This prince was a profligate at the commencement, 
a tyrant in the courſe, and a penitent at the concluſion 
of his reign. He died A. D. 640, and was ſucceeded 
by Ercombert, who mounted the throne to the exclu- 
ſion of his elder brother. On his death, which hap- 
pened four years after his eldeſt ſon,” Egbert ſucceeded / 
him. This prince put to death all his male couſins, 
leſt they ſhould claim the crown, and then gave their 
fiſter an eſtate in the iſle of Thanet, that ſhe might 
erect a monaſtery thereon, where prayers were to be 


con tinually ſaid for the repoſe of her brothers ſouls: and 


for the expiation of their mürderer's crimè.“ But as 


he bad excluded his uncle's children from their right, 


his o], on his deceaſe, ſuffered the ſame injuſticł from 
their uncle; for his brother Lothaireſeized the crown 
in prejudice to the iſſue of Egbert, to Whom te had 
quaint l Java Sa 2111 wy 5 : I. 2 | | 
.  Lothaire began his reign, A. D. 67%, and thought 

to entail the ſucceſſion on his on family; by affociat- 
ing his ſon Richard in the government with himſelf. 
Edric his nephew, however, took refuge among the 


South Saxons, and perſuaded their monarch to aſſiſt 


ſelf.» On his demiſe, which häppet EC 1 * . 7287 he | 

was ſucceeded by his eldeſt! fon Edhbert, igne 

in tranquillity twenty years. Ethelbett! 1 70 | 
ceed 


wed'; and Aldric, ho fab | 
the laſt prince lineally deſcended from 10 cha H 
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I + Ethelbert{built, the old rachedtal- chürch bf St! Pül, Lon 
don, on a ſpot where a temple dedicated to Diana once ſtood, and 


Melitus was its firſt biſhop. 
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72 S kingdom was the leaſt conſiderable of an) 
w— of the Heptarchy ; the city of Chicheſter, bulk 
by Cifla, was the only place of any importance in it. 
Ella, who founded this kingdom in A. D. 491, reigned 

twenty three' years, 1 
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and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
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3. The Kingdom of the 


n was founded by Cerdic, who ar- 


1S kingdo 
" rived in England in the year 495. Cerdic was 
certainly a man of conſiderable abilities, and a very 


able warrior. The brave Britiſh king Arthur oppoſed 


im in vain,” he ſurmounted all oppoſition, and eſta- 


bliſhed the kingdom of the South Saxons in 319. 


After the death of Arthur, he reigned in tranquillity 
till the year 534, when he died and was ſucceeded by 
his fon Cynric, who reigned only four years. The 
crown then devolved to Ceaulin, the fon of Cynric, 
who was defeated and ſlain by Ethelbert, king of Kent. 
The conqueror placed Ceolric, the nephewof Ceaulin, 
upon the throne, whoſe ig was oply remarkable for 
his paſſive acquieſcence in 

He died in 398, when his couſin Ceolwulf mounted 
the throne. This martial monarch deſeated' the South 
5 aeg who had e gave a 3 the — 
and Scots, and ſupported his dignity with great 

till his death, whch happened A. D, 641. 15 


Ki with his brother Quincelm, and gave a great 
overthrow to the Britons in A. D. 614. Quincelm 
departed this life eight years before his brother, 
who died in the year 64g, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Cenwall. This prince was exceeding viciaus, 
and fo in his temper, that he changed his re. 
ligion, and. repudiated his queen without the - leaſt 
cauſe, and afterwards again embraced” the former; 
and took back the latter through the meer inſtability 
of his diſpoſition. After having been expelled his 
kingdom, and again reſtored to it by the Mercian mo- 


* 


narch, he died A. D. 672, and left the crown to his 


queen. Concerning this lady the relations of hiſtori- 


ans are very uncertain, ſo that it is ĩimpoſſihle to aſcer- 
tain where or when ſhe died, or whether ſhe. was ex- | 


EC 


poke the kingdom by her ſuhjects. A revolution, 
however, happened about this time, which laſted-for 
ten years, and ended in a partition of che kingdom 


7 


between three, noblemen, viz. Cenſus, -Eſewin and 
Centwin. . The latter reigned alone after the deccaſe 


was ſeized. by. Ceadwalla. This prince, who was a 


man of a ver enterprizing genius, defeated the South 


Saxons, plundered the kingdom of Kent, and con- 
quered- the iſland. of Angleſea. Then making a 
ako tres Rame in order to be chriſtened by the 
Toni himſelf, he was accordingly, bapti | by 
| ht ucceeded by his kinſman Ina, a 

N the greateſt: abilities, and moſt amiable 
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the kingdom of the ' Eaſt Angles becoming vacant 
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ll themeaſuresof Ethelbert. 


ble. In the firſt year of his reign 


8 offered him the erSun, and 
ah + ” i 


to rule over them; an inconteſtible 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


proof of the general efteem in which his character 
was held. Being firmly eſtabliſhed in his extenſive 
dominions, he turned his whole attention to the for- 
mation of a code of falutary laws, which appear as 
ſupplementary to thoſe of Ethelbert, and the ground- 
work of thoſe afterwards inſtituted by Alfred the 
Great, He then defeated the Britons, ſubdued the 
Mercians, and made a conqueſt of the country of the 
South Saxons. Having arrived to the ſummit of 
glory, his queen and himſelf both determined to 
quit a ſplendid for a recluſe life. Acchrdingly, 


A. D. 727, he quitted his crown for a cloitter, 
by turning monk, and his royal confart retired to the 


altery of Barking, where ſhe ended her days. It 
was Ina that eſtabliſhed the celebrated tax known b 


the name of Peter's Pence. This ſubſidy was origi- 
nally intended as a fund of charity to maintain 


Engliſh ſtudents at Rome ; but in proeeſs of time 
the Popes thought proper to demand it as a matter of 
ight for the enrichment of their own coffers. 

After the abdication of Ina, the crown was placed 


on the bead of his kinfman Ethelhard, on whoſe death 


A. D. 743, Cuthred ſucceeded to the regal authority. 
This prince was victorious over the Mercians, and an- 
nexed part of Cornwall to his dominions. His 
death happened A. D. 754, when his nephew Sige- 


bert mounted the throne. This monarch was depoſed 


by Kenewulf, and afterwards flain by a fvine herd. 


way. laid and flew the uſurper near Merton in Surry, 


| where he uſed to viſit a lady privately. But the friends 


of Kenewulf revenged his death by diſpatching the 
murderer and all his accomplices. 7 TOE 
| Brichric, the fon ef Kenewulf, A. D. 754, was 
elected to the throne by the unanimous voice of the 


| ax This monarch was extremely jealons of Eg- 


ert, a prince of the blood royal, whole abilities and 


popularity filled him with continual apprehenfions ; 
while on the other hand Egbert, not thinking himſelf 
ſafe in the dominions of a profeſſed enemy, withdrew 


to France, where he firſt projected the grand deſign 
which he afterwards ſucceſsfully executed, viz. the 
- Im7H7 the Danes made their fir deſtenr upon the 


uniting the kingdoms of the Heptarehy into one mo- 


coaſi of Britain, landing a hody of men from three | 


thips at Portland, but they were defeated with great 
ſtaughter by 'the- country people, and obliged to re- 
treat to their veſſels with the utmoſt precipitation: 


Brithric reigned in peace till A. D. 799, when he 


was poi ſoned by his queen Edburga, who fled to 
France, whither the judgement of H. 
Ber, as The want about in diſtreſs, a 
; | Te want. b 8 man 
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But Cunchard; the brother of the depofed monarch, 


ment of Heaven purlyed 
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SAXON HEPTARCHY. 
his dominions. 


gion ſoon after at the inſtigation of his uncle-Ethel- 
bert. On his deceaſe his three ſons, Saxred, Siward, 
and Sigebert, reigned in conjunction. They renounced 
chriſtianity, and were all three ſlain in a battle againſt 
the Weſt Saxons. Sigebert the Little reigned after 
them, and was himſelf ſucceeded by Sigebert the Good, 
who again reſtored the chriſtian religion througbout 
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He was, however, murdered in 
A. D. 622. REL 6! 

Nothing remarkable occurred in this kingdom du- 
ring the reigns of the few ſucceeding princes, till it 
was ſeized by Egbert the Great, which happened in 
the reign of its lalt king Swithred. 
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5. The Kingdom of NORTHUMBERLAND. | 


DA founded this kingdom A. D. 547, and his two 
ſons Adda and Alla divided it between them after 
his death, the former reigning over that part called 
| Bernicia, and the latter over that which went by the 
name of Deira. Of the five kings who- ſucceſſively 
mounted the throne after Adda and Alla, nothing re- 


markable is recorded. At length Ethelfrid, a man of 


an enterprizing genius, ufurped the throne, He was 
ſucceſsful in mapy engagements againſt the Pitts and 
Scots, but rather unfortunate in an expedition he un- 
dertook againlt the Britons, and at length was defeated 

and ſlain by the Eaſt An 


es. | 
Edwin who ſucceeded to the throne, obliged the 
Britons to pay a tribute to him, and afterwards | 


aimed at univerſal monarchy by attempting the diſſo- 
lution of the Heptarchy. This ambitious defign 
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rouzed the jealouſy of the other kings, who formed 
a powerful confederacy againſt him, and were even 
Joined by the Britons. Edwin engaged their united 
forces at Hatfield in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, 


but was defeated and ſlain on the 12th of October, 


A. D. 633. The Northumbrians made ſome brave 
attempts to free themſelves from the cruelty and op- 
preſſion of the conquerors, without ſucceſs ; at length 
they were repelled in 634 by Ofwald the fon of 
Ethelfrid, who thereupon affumed the regal autho- 
rity. But in 642 Oſwald was defeated and ſlain by 
the Mercians. And from this time the kingdom of 


Northumberland was in continual anarchy and con- 


fuſion, till Egbert the Great reduced it with the other 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy. | | 


__ 


* * 


— —— * — 
6. The Kingdom of 


1 Angles, who came to England under. the 


condutt of twelve leaders, having eltabhſhed 


themſelves in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Cambridge 


but bei 


ſhire, withthe iſle of Ely, at length formed 
themſelves into a diſtin kingdom in 376; and Ufſa 
took upon himſelf the regal title and authority. But 

' dying three years after his fon Tityſt ſucceeded him. 
On the demiſe of Tityft the kingdom devolved to 
Redwald king of Northumberland. Erpwald his ſon 
ſuecceeded him in the kingdom of. Eaſt Anglia only ; 
SV being: a very weak and wicked prinen; ohe was 
= Cdeſpiled by his ſubjects, and, reigned only as a kind of 
= ſubſtitute to Edwin, king of Northumberland! Erp- 
wald embracing the chriſtian feligion, was aſſaſſimated 
by Rubbert, a furious pagan zealot, who uſurped the 


| 


throne, and during his:ſhort reign of three year ex- 


ceſſor Sigebert, w 


tirpated rere. the kingdom; but his ſuc- 
began his reign in 696; reſtored 


it again, and by che aſſiſtance af Furceus an Iriſh - 
Monk, and Felix a prieſt of Burgundy propagated it 


ta the utmoſt extent of his power. Having made 


ade ec- 


clefiaſtical appointments, erected public ſchools, and 
eſtabliſhed tranquillity throughout his dominions, he 
vith great humility reſigned his crown to Egric bis 


kinſman, and entered into a monaſtery, in urder to 


paſs the remainder of his days in religious retirement. 
Penda, king of the Mercians, attacking the territories 


of 


the Eaſt Angles, Sigebert was Fong ſolicited to 


monarch. of this country. 


the E A ST AN GLES. 


the ; command of the army. He yielded to the preſ- 
ling inſtances of his ſubjects with reluttance, and left 
his peaceful ſolitude with regret. Putting himſelf at 
the head of the troops he engaged the Mercians, but 
after an obſtinate conteſt was defeated and ſlain, toge- 
ther with his kinſman Egrie. | Ne ERIE 
Annas, a prince of the blood royal, who ſucceeded 
Egpic,, received a great overthrow; and loſt his life in; 
another battle with the Mercianss. 
Ethelbert, the brother to the laſt monarch, mounted 
the throne, A. D. 654, and being a very weak and 


timid prince, made a ſcandalous alliance with the 


bloody N 


ody enemy of his country, Penda, king of Mercia, 
Joining his forces with thoſe of Penda, they agreed 
1a,catyunttion to invade-the kingdom of Northum- 
berland, hut they were both defeated and ſlain by the 
Narthumbrians. br 
Ne particulars worthy of recital are mentioned by. 
1 the reigns of the ſucceedin 
kings of the Eaſt Angles, except of Ethelbert, the latt 
aon They were named Ethel- 
wald Eardulph,; Ealphwald, Bearna, Ethelred, and 
Echelþers, The later. began this-reigy in 749, and 
gained the reſpeck and love of his ſubjęcts, by his 
Pity: — ep 1 He was, however, 
treacheroully. aſſaſſinated by Offa, king of the Mer- 
cians, who annexed the dominions of the murdered 
ch to his wn. J rg, 120 
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Ridda, who likewiſe could trade his deſcent from ; 


Vu Woden, founded this kingdom A. D. 582, but 


died in the ſecond year of his reign, when Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, ſeized it in the right of conſanguinity, 
and placed Webba, the ſon of Cridda upon the throne 


——— 


as his vaſſal. Webba reigned nineteen yeats, and 
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bequeathed the crown to his ſon Penda; but Ethel- 


throne; by ſeating his own couſin Cheorl upon it A. D. 


614, At the expiration of ten years Cheoil died; and 


Penda - - 
4 ; 


#X 
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Hike; but the nobles 


al 5 
Penda was at length ſuſfered peaceably to aſſume the 


reins of government. He was an inveterate enemy 


to the chriſtiaus, but loſing his life in a battle againſt 
the Northumbrians A. D. 655,. his ſon Peada, who 


was a chriſtian in his heart, ſucceeded to ſome of his 
for Olwy, the conquering monarch. of 


dominions ; 
Northumberland, had ſeized a part, and on the death 
of Peada, in 657, took poſſeſſion of the whole. 

Wulpha, the ſon of Penda, however, drove the 
ulurper from his dominions, and alſumed the teins of 
government. This prince poſſeſſed great abilities, 
but being of @ reſtleſs and _ ambitious temper, was 
perpetually quarrelling with his 5 6857 Dying 

D. 675, his ſon Kenred ſucceeded him, but was 

n aſter depoſed by Ethelred his uncle. The latter 
in A. D. 676. made war upon the king of Kent with 
ſucceſs ; but | in 679 was defeated by the Northum- 
brians. 

In A. D. 697 the kingdom of Mercia was divided 
into five provinces, viz. Hereford, Leiceſter, Lind- 
fay, Litchfield, and Worceſter, and the ſame year, the 
qÞ een. was murdered by a faction, of which execrable 

ced Ethelred took fo little notice, that he was uni- 
8 deemed the principal i in that bloody tranl- 
action 

In the year 704. Ethelted being ſeized with ſome 
qualms of conſcience, turned Mon 4 and having firſt 


reſtored the kingdom to his nephew Kenred, from 


whom he had ality taken it, retired to a monaſtery 
in order to have ſufficient leiſure to atone by a life of 


penitence for the crimes of 8 and murder. 


Kendred; after having been depofed by one uncle, 


was fo little qualified for a | ard and ſo enamoured 
ort time he yoluntagl any | 


of a private life, that in a 
reſigned his crown to another uncle named Ceolre 

This prince was the very contraſt of his nephew, and 
being of an active and enterprizing ſpirit, he main. 


tained a bloody but undeciſive war, againſt the Weſt 


Saxons. But A. D. 716, he fell a ſacrifice to the 
malice of ſome Monks, who tod. him off by poiſon, 
for having always been an inveterate GG 0 their 
order... AAA. 1215 531 $4113 

' Ethelbald, who fucceedell: him, Mpent his whey life 
in contriving to quarrel with his neighbours: he was 
ſeverely puniſhed for his unſocial diſpoſition, firſt in 


ſuffering a defeat by Cuthred king of Weſſex; and 


finally in being murdered 4 fey 755, by his oun re- 
bellious ſubjects. 6 bunt: % Dit 
Beornred, the prin cipal een Wu the 


acquired dignity; and ſeated the celebrated Offa; ne- 
to the murdered monarch in his place. This 


prince poſſeſſed an inſatiable thirſt for — 'and - 


centered all his happineſs in the glories which reſult 
from military atchie vements. Stimulated by this diſ- 
poſition, he ravaged the kingdom of Kent; flew'its 
monarch with his own hand; ſubdued a people called 
the Haſtings; over- run the territories of the Weſt 
Saxon king, and rendered the Notthumbrians'tribu- 
tary to him. kr Gogh interpoſition of Charlemagne, 
who had been ſolicited Foun that purpoſe, he made 
e with the other Saxon kings; but to avoid inac- 
turned his arms againſt the Britons, and ſeized 
n all the countries between the Severn and the 
Wye; then, as a check upon the Britons, he built 
the celebrated wall or fence, known by the name of 
Offa's Dyke.“ 
Offa now made his fon Egfrid coadjutor with bim 
in the government, gave his Rang Ethbur . 

marriage to the Weſt Saxon King Brithric, re. 
pulſed the Danes who had rake the kingdom with 
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oon deprived him of his il 


HISTORY ENGLAND. 
tions gave him a reputation ſuperior to hat any of 
the kings of the Heptarchy had ever acquired, yet 


1 ** murder of Ethelbert, ing of the Eaſt Angles, 
his name with infamy, This crime hung fo heavy 
upon his conſcience, that, agreeable to the ſuperſtition 
of the times, he made a pilgrimage to Rome, in or- 
der to get abſolution of the Pope. Here he again 
merited the reprobation of his people, for beſides 
1 confirming the payment of Peter's Pence, by chang- 
ing it from a donation to a tribute, he agreed to an 
annual ſubſidy of 35g maricuſes, or rather a tax of 
| a maricuſe a day, which amounted to 136l. 178. 6d. 
the maricuſe being valued at 37 Saxon pence, or three 
| half crowns of our preſent money. 
Returning home, he founded the church and mo- 
naſtery of St. Alban, and having juſt compleated it, 
died at Offly, A. D. 796, having reigned chirty- nine 
ears. 
; Egfrid ſucreeded for a ſhort ſpace as ſole monarch, 
but Hinz, was ſucceeded by Kenulph, who annexed 
the kingdom of Kent to his own dominions, and bar- 
barouſſy put out the eyes of Egbert Pren, the king of 
that country, whom he took priſoner. Kenulph was 
killed in a commotion raiſed by the Eaſt Angles 
A. D. 819, when the crown devolved to Knol! 
who was then only ſeven years of age. The'royal i in- 
fant was ſoon after murdered by his ambitious ſiſter 
5 W 'who- mounted the throne in his ſtead: 
his unnatural wretch was; however, depoſed by her 
- own uncle Ceolwulf, who ſeized the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands. Being driven from the 
7 by a faction, he was ſucceſſively ſucceeded by 
| Beorpuiph, Ludican a and Wiglaff, who reigned. two 
years each, and were efpeAively defeated by Egbert, 
king of the Eaſt Angles, who afterwards obtained the 
name of Egbert the Great, and who, in A. D. 829, 
anne ned it to his Own doniinions, as he had moſt of 
the: other kingdoms, /in purſuance of his plan, which 


der one ſole monarchy, This grand deſign put an 
end to any hopes which the Welch might conceive of, 
again breathing the air of freedom in the plains they 
antientiy poſſeſſed. The diſſenſion of the Saxon 
kings, and their perpetual wars with each other, had 
long flattered their expectations, that the happy criſis 
would one day arrive, when they ſhould be able to 
extirpate the Saxon race, and regain their antient li- 
berty; but Egberts plan of a general union of the 
Saxons; baniſhed thoſe pleaſing ideas from their minds, 
and let them only the bitter reflection, that to their 
vices, Ms owed their miſeries; for as n learned and 
eminent divine juſtly ſays, in their misfortuness may 
be obſeryed 11 ts and deſolations b 
by Divine Providence on a vile, and degenerate 
©: nation; driven, when nothing elſe: could reform 
them, out of a fair and rich country, into a moun- 
tainous, and barren corner by ſtrangers and Pagans, 
: <, i, much more tolerable is downright infidelity in 
the eye of heaven; than the e the 
46) chriſtian faith by ſuch een works.. 
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E religion of the Saxons. previous to their 
E Tefl on to chriſtianity, was.the groſſeſt idola- 
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a war, they would order a captive of the nation with. |. 


od” 
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td be obtained by caſting lots, were fond of augury. 


and divination, and extremely addicted to judicial 
7 in general. When they were on the eve of 


which they were at variance, if ſuch could be pro- 
cured, to engage in ſingle combat with a champion of 
their own, and from the deciſion of the combat, pre- 
tended to predict the ſucceſs of the war itſelf. The 


very neighing of horſes furniſhed. their. ſuperſtition 
vith matter to prognoſticate by, and many of thoſe 


noble animals. were. kept at the public expence as 
prophetical aſſiſtants, to the prieſthood, But 1t,1s to 
obſerved, that the preſaging quadrupede, was always 
of a white colour ; for they imagined that black and 
ſorrel did not poſſeſs the powers of prediction. 

The Saxons had a variety of idols, the principal of 
which were the following: i e en W 
1. The idol of the ſun, which was repreſented like 
a man half naked, holding a burning wheel (cloſe. to 
his breaſt with both his hands. The 19 rele 
the ſun. This image was placed in a temple, iolemnly 
adored, publickly Renficed to, and had Sunday ded. 
cated to it. . „ 
2. The idol of the moon, to which Moonday, or 


Monday was dedicated, had a ſingular appearance, 
being, though called a goddeſs, : dreſſed like a man 
with a ſhort ſkirted coat, a moon in her hand, and 


a cloſe cap with long ears on her head. 


, 


- 


now call it was dedicated, had a venerable beard, and 


was Clad in ſkins,: agreeable to the ancient ſimplicity. 
4. Woden, was an idol inſtituted in honor of a va- 


liant Saxon prince, and was looked upon as the god 


of victory. When the Saxons - were ſuccelsful in 
fight, they facrificed the priſoners they took to this 
idol, and our Wedneſday is derived from him, being 
anciently called Wodenf day. 3 
5. Thor, the fon of Woden and Friga, was 
placed in a large hall, fitting on a kind of couch, and 
covered with a magnificent canopy, A crown ſur- 
rounded by twelve ſtars adorned his head, and in his 
right hand he held a ſcepter, He was deemed the 
god of the elements, and to him Thurſday, anciently 
called Thorſ- day, was dedicatec. 

6. Friga held a drawn ſword in the right hand, and 
a bow in the left; ſhe was the goddeſs of peace, plenty, 
love, and amity, and to her Friday, Frigaſday, or 
Frigedeag was dedicated. This idol was dual 
preſented as a goddeſs, though ſome have made it an 


hermaphroditical divinity, by aſcribing to it the pro- 


perties of both ſexes. 

7. Seater, or Crado, was 
the prickly back of a perch.---He had long hair, a 
long beard, was thin vilag'd, and had no covering on 
his head or feet. In his right hand he carried a pail 
of water, containing fruit and flowers, and a wheel 


7 


in his left. His robe was tied by a girdle, which flew | 


open both ways, to denote the ablolute freedom of 
the Saxons: his ſtanding with ſuch eaſe on the prickly 
back of the perch, implied that his worſhippers ſhould 
paſs through all perils and dangers unhurt; and his 
pail of water, containing flowers and fruit, ſignified 
that he would repleniſh the earth with rain, and. oc- 
caſion the greatelt fertility.” To him Saturday, an- 
ciently called Seater's-day, was dedicated. Ar 
It is ſuppoſed that Tuiſco, Thor and F riga were 
equivalent to the Mars, Jupiter and Venus of the 
Romans. But it muſt be confeſſed, that Tuiſco re- 
ſembles Mars leſs than he does Mercu ; and Friga 


Saxons had likewiſe a oddeſs whomthey called Eoſter, 


and who, as ſhe preſided over the month of April, it 
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-*. Itis remarkable that Ethelbert met Auſtin in an open field 


. from a ſoperttrious notion; tharif he was 


y re-,. 


epreſented as ſtanding on 
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ated to that purpoſe, 


whom he had appointed their Abbot: 
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3 is probable gave name to the feſtival of Eaſter, But 
| their greateſt favourite was Hertha, by whom they 


meant the earth. She was ſeated in a moveable tem- 

le, covered with ſacred veſtments, and had her reſi- 
- for the chief part of the year in conſecrated 
groves.: At certain times, however, ſhe was drawn 


| by cows, and attended by prieſts thrgugh various 


parts of the kingdom ;---wherever ſhe came feſtivity 
appeared, and when ſhe returned to the grove, her 
chariot was waſhed in the waters of a lake appropri- 
Chriſtianity was firſt introduced among the Saxons 
in the time of Ethelbert, king of Kent. That prince 
himſelf was no enemy to the perſuaſion, being mar- 


_ | ried 16 Bertha, a chriſtian princeſs. ' About the ſame 
time St. Gregory was advanced to the papal chair, and 
having long conceived the defign of e the 


Engliſh Saxons to chriſtianity, he deputed Auguſtine, 
a Monk, afterwards known by the name of St. Auſtin, 


to condutt this great work. Auguſtine was attended 


by ſeveral other eccleſiaſtics, who ſet off from Rome 


in great ſpirits, but being ſoon diſcouraged by the fa- 
tigues of the journey, and ſome reports of the bar-. 


barities of thoſe whom they were going to convert, 
they unanimouſly agreed to halt, and diſpatched Au- 


guſtine back again to Rome, in order to get excuſed 
from the undertaking. But the Pope, inſtead of ab- 
' ſolving them from their miſſion, ſent the moſt earneſt 


exhortations to them to proceed ; intreating them not 


| tobe diſcouraged by real difficulties, of the report of 
dangers, but to perſevere in a work which could not 
fail to end in their on eternal glory; and concluded 


with adjuring them by all means to obey St. Auſtin, 


_ Confirmed by the Pope's exhortations, or aſhamed 


any more to recede from what they had ſo ſtrenuouſly 
undertaken, the monks proceeded; and under the 


conduct of their leader, landed in the iſle of Thanet, 
in Kent. The miſſion conſiſted of about forty eccle- 


ſiaſtics, and ſeveral interpreters from France. On 


their arrival, Auſtin ſent a meſſage to king Ethelbert, 


importing, That he came from Rome to bring the 


promife of eternal felicity to all that would receive it:“ 
The king returned a polite anſwer, and ordered them 
to be ſupplied with all kinds of neceſſaries, but deſired 


they would remain in the place at which they landed, 


where he would ſpeedily pay them a viſit. 
The king, with his queen and courtiers repaired to 


the iſle of Thanet, agreeable to his promiſe. Auſtin 


and his monks appeared before him, * and were re- 
ceived with great cordiality. After ſeeing divine ſer- 
vice performed, and hearing a pathetic ſermon, the 


king addreſſed the monks in the following memorable 
words, * The dottrines and promiſes you bring, are 


indeed ſpecious and inviting ; but being new and 
« uncertain, I cannot ſuddenly cenſent to quit the re- 
« ligion of my anceſtors ; but becauſe you are ſtran- 
gers, and come from far countries, purely to com- 
* municate ſuch things as you believe to be moſt ya= 


% Juable, you ſhall receive all protection and neceſ- 


« ſary accommodations, nor will I prohibit you from 


„gaining what perſons you can to the belief of your 
religion.“ He then 


. that they ſhould 
refide in the royal city 

liberty to preach throughout his dominions, and amply 
provided for their maintenance. To the honour of 
theſe monks, their lives did not diſgrace their doc- 
trines; they conducted themſelves with an apoſtolic 


b * purity of manners, and ſeemed to emulate the primi- 
has a greater ſimilitude to Diana than to Venus. —The 7 
The Saxqns found the tenets they attempted to in- 
culcate replete with rae wa philanthropy and bene-. 


tive chriſtians in the ſimplicity. of their converlation. 
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f Great umbers dal flocked to them to be baptized, 
= the king Wiens 


Nan.“ 


In the "AY 8. Auſtin ſent is Franic, hte he 


Was 8 the Engliſh hation, by | 
therius, are Arles. Returning to Britain, 


he ſent two of his affociates, Viz Laurentius 'and Pe- 


ter to Rome, to vive the Pope an account of his ſut- 


17 8 He 


ceſs, and obtain direQtions f 
then” dap pre le, ery by Fred 1 Ro- 
man at Canterbur £ cebit it as 4 89 75 or himſelf, 
and Ne it, n 725 2 me. city, . be 
erefted a 162 : uaded the king to Bui 
the church of St. Na Kin St. Paul for the interment. 
of the kings, of Kent, and e s of Canterbury. 
Aﬀerwards informing Pop e G regory, that there was a 
deficiency of ther 5 the iſland, "that zontiff ſent 
er Mellitus, Juſtus, Paitlinus and Rufinian, who 
brought with chem an 8 5 0 pall, Kacerdeta! 
veſtments, altar cloths, eral books, and a great num- 
ber of relicks The Pope 


Wee twelve ſuffragan biſhops. Mellitus being one of 


e biſho OPS, conyerted the Eaſt Saxons and their kin 


likewiſe delegated to 
| Auſtin, the 7 to rdain an archhiſhop of York 


Sebert, in honour of whoſe converſion Ethelbert bun | 


the cathedral church of St. Paul, London; and Juf- 
tus, another of Auſtin's biſhops, built the cathedral 


| thurch at Rocheſter, and dedicated it to St. Andrew. 


Having been thus ſucceſsful in the converſion of 
the Pagans, Auſtin determined, if poſſible, to bring | 


the Britiſh clergy to acknowledge the papal: ſupre- 


macy. He accordingly ſummoned the Welch, clergy | 
to meet him on the borders of Worceſterſhire, at 
a place which, in the time of the venerable Bede, 
vent by the name of St, Auſtin's Oak. 
Before the Britiſh clergy repaired. to. the place | 
pointed, they enquired Wo one who led an ancho- 
ret's e life, how they | ſhould know if Auſtin was a man 
from God —he replied, If ye find him meek and | 
humble, ye ſhall earneſtly hearken to . 
« having the trueſt marks of "Chrilt's diſciple ; bit 
* he carries himſelf with pride and haughtimeGs, te- 
2 him not, for he cannot then be a man n 
66 0 3 a 
Coming to the ſpecified place of 8 they 
found Auſtin diametrically oppoſite to the tokens by 
which they were to judge 7 5 his miſſion, for proſpe - 
rity and advancement had been his ruin; the paſtor 
was loft in the prelate, and the meekneſs — 10 had 
Spal l him ſucceſs, was ſunk in archie- 
1 hee. The Britiſh biſhops, therefore, ab- 
r refuſed to ſubſcribe to any o the articles that 
he thought proper io propoſe, which chie traded 
to ſubject them to the ſee of Rome, and | 
biſhop of Bangor, in the 2004 of the reſt, zee 
as to the ſubjection you. re ure, 
4 be aſſured that in the 15 of love and charity. 
@ ve are all ſubjeas and ſervants to. the church of | 
0 = to the pope of Rome, and every good chril. 
worg and deed to help them forward in the 
6c hows of life; but other obedience than this we do 
« not know to be due to tim: whom you term the 
6 ** Pope, yet this obedience we are always ready to 
y him and every chriſtian ; belides we are go-' 
. Caerleon, Whoſe, | 


duty it is to Se us in ſpiritual matters.“ 


Auſtin, highly 
nounced the Fol lowing denunciation againſt the Bri- 


tons; Since ye refule to accept of peace from 
Per brethren,” + you ſhall have av ren Cons, | 


0 * and Thes 2 vat piepck he word 1 life to | 


— 
22 * 


1 


1 
4+ The — preached by Se. Auſtin and his monks, was 


1 RT * E N GI. A N b. 
* hom ye ought, from their bands ye ſhall meet with 


„ death.” In order to have the prediction fultilled, 


was won by their ſanctity, arif + Auſtin perſuaded the kingof Northumberland to make 


the b me 3 1 
9 the PEI, EY Rug, oh, DEE of weir 23 . — as he died in the enſuin your 


| eeded, Laurentius died A, 3 alter which 
Mellitus held the ſee of Canterbury "fix years, and 
then was furceeded in 624 by 7 Juv biſh6p of Ro- 
cheſter. About this me, ling [rot che 


king of Northumberland and his ſubjeQs, and many 
N among the Weſt Saxons, and the South 8. 


of a clerk three-fold; the violation of the peace of 2 
| church two-fold, and that of '# monaſtery two-fold. 


fold, and fifty ſhillings be paid te the king. 


| the king for the loſs of aſubjett. 
| fwith, or butler, let him pay the ordinary 


* 


exaſperated at theſe expreſſions, pro- | 


be 1 R 7 if of the third rank twelve : 


by e errors * ſuperſtitions, which afterwards crept in tothe 
Cette £0 the purity of primitive nr, and untainted great injury of Nan and ſcandal of its profeſſors. - 


ken 1 


; Rarhthchied” 4 mycel-fynod 
| which, by the approbation of the hbbles and i 
ſentatives of the people, all the grants to the dif- 
| ferent chri 
; firmed, In $68 Laurentius brough 
| forne-conformi 
the 5b 2 Eaſter. 
i ſoh Eadbeld. bein 


| la 

J &f CO ury, however, CARS i 
| 51 chriſtiani 
thi 


ec | Þ 59 N ſteal an 


* 


F 


war upon the Britons, but did not live to be a witneſs 


Was ſucceecded in che mne by 


Soon after the dean of Auftih, king Echelber 
-: or grand council, 


in his dominiaus were con- 
t the Scots to 
ieularly with reſpedt to 
— Baccdder dying, his 
a pagan, took the utmoſt pains to 
3 all that his father. had done, and the nation re. 
ed ayajiy into p „ Ladfentis, archbiffop 
It ans c Convert the 
and knowing thatthe generality of 
follow the exanix ple uf the monarch, 


n' pray 


ity with him, 


bjefts you 


he Ia? not deſpair of recalling Sou to the 
ö by cepts of the goſpel. 
| ſucc 


Having in a great meaſure 


ſucceſsful 
tons Were 
converted A. D. 686 by Wilfred, biſiop of York. M 
Ferocious as the Saxons were, they had taficient, "= 
prudence to enatt many excellent laws ſor. the general 1 
welfare of the people, and the regulation of political 
and domeſtir 578 pineſd. The principal legiſlators 5 
| were Ethelbert, Ina, and OM.” As the Codes of the "RY 
two former have been down to us entire, and 1 
are in themſelves extremely curiqus, we ſhall here i in- 
2 5 for the Lea 417 7) 5 7 3 


Moercians. Berinus in 634 was equal 


"the Jaws made by Ethelbent * e in the - | 
ane Suren te Are theſe: =! 2047.0 2 = . 
les hacrlege be eompenſated twelve fold, the theft x 


of the goodsof a biſhop eleven-fold, the goods of a 
priel. nine-fold, of ost ol a deacon fix-fold, of thoſe 


If the king call an aſetably of his pebple, and any 
| damage be done to them there, let it be repaid two- 


"If the king is at an Entertainment at any one's | 
houſe, and any damage be done chere, Ke be com. 


betten two fold. 
ws thing from the king let him 
comp Hate at Hine-fol 


Let him that killeth a man in the ingt own city be 


| fined fifty ſhillings. © 
Let Ain that Alle a freemanpay. fifty ſhillings 10 


If any one kill the ſervants of the king's maker. 

mula, 

Let the violation of the 8 nage be com- 

penſated with fifty ſhillings: - Ted * | 

Pn a 1 9 N . Lt a 9 76 24 let 
repay it three-fold, let a mul impoſed, an 

al his ENG confiſcated to the kin 1 . 


If a man lie with the King's e ehe, te bei 
* let * e het A.) with | 


If * bi be a ug maid. let the compenſatisn 
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Let the violation of the chaſtity of the king's viQu- 
alling maid be compenſated with twenty ſhillings. 
Lt him that killeth a man in the city of an earl be 
fined twelve ſhillings. „%% 
If a man lie wit h a maid that is an earl's cupbearer, 
let him compenſate ber virginity with twelve ſhillings. 
Leet the violation of the patronage of a yeoman be 
compenſated with fix ſhillings. ss. 
Leet the violation of the chaſtity of a maid that is a 
yeoman's cuphearer be compenſated with ſix ſhillings, 
that of a y id N 
ſcættas, and thoſe of the third rank thirty ſcættas. 
Let him that firſt breaketh into another man's 
houſe be amerced fix ſhillings, the ſecond three ſhil- 
lings, and the reſt one each. 
If any one lend another arms where there is a 
quarrel, though no harm be done thereby, let him be 
amerdedirfioomillings © Hoe eo Rt 

I robbery be committed let it be compenſated 
vith fix ſhillings. TO nh 2a 4 


But if a man be killed, let the murderer compen- | 


fate his death with twenty ſhillings. 5 
- If a man kill another, be the ordinary müldt of an 
hundred ſhillings impoſed upon him. "ha 


Tf a man kill another at an open grave, let him 


compenſate his death with twenty ſhillings, beſides the 


ordinary mitlt which he muſt pay in forty days. 
If the homicide fly his country, let his relations 
pay half the ordinary mult. | 
Let him that bindeth a freeman pay twenty ſnil.- 
his death with fix ſhillings. - Th b 
But if the landlord killeth his chief gueſt, it ſhall 
If He kills the ſecond fixty ſhillings, if the third 
forty ſhillings.” i Ait 1135 


If a freeman cut 


ſhillings. 
If a man take away a thing kept within the houſe, 
he ſhall pay it three-fold. | ; 
If a freeman break over an hedge, let him compen- 

. fate with four ſhillings. | 
Let him that killeth a man make compenſation ac- 


down a hedge, he ſhall pay fix 


—_ cording to the true valuation in current money. 


If a freeman lie with a freeman's wife let him 
make amends by buying another wife for the injured 


If a man prick. another in the right thigh, let him 


eompenſate the ſame. _ 
If he catch him by the hair let him pay fifty ſcæt- 
If the bone appear let him pay three ſhillings. 
If the bone be hurt let him pay four ſhillings. 
If the bone be broken let him pay ten ſhillings. 
If both be done let him pay twenty ſhillings. 
If the ſhoulder be lamed be it compenſated with 
Wen e te 
If he is made deaf of an ear let 
with twenty-five ſhillings. © - 
If the ear be cut off let it be compenſated with 
93 F209 raden, 3 
If che ear be bored through, let it be compenſate 
with three ſhillings. 5 aa 1 i F 
If clipped off, with fix ſhilli 


it be compenſated 


* 
- 


If the eye be ſtruck out let 5 ſhillings compen- 


fate it. | 


If the mouth oreye be injured, let twelve ſhilling! 
make a com t , r ta. ne 85 


If the noſe be bored through, let nine ſhillings be 


the compenſation. 
If but one membrane be bored, be three ſhillings 
the compenſation, + ' MF RO 53 
If both, ſix ſhillings. | 
If both noſtrils be flit, let 


un ch be compenſated 
with ſix ſnillings. = be compenſate 


eoman's other maid ſervants with fifty 


Let the murderer of a yeomian's gueſt compenſate 


„„ TALON HEPTARCHE 


the reſt, one ſhilling. 
ſix ſhillings, 


for each of the reſt. 


© man's goods, if he die firſt. , ; 


and fifteen ſhillings to the king. 


by 
If bored, by ſix ſhillings. 3 
Let him that cutteth off the chin bone, pay twenty 
— 2 5 
Let each of the four fore- teeth be compenſated 
with fix ſhillings ; for the one that Nands next, four 
ſhillings ; for the next, three ſhillings ; for each of 
If it be an impediment to his 
ſpeech, twelve ſhillings ; if the jaw-bone be broke, 


Be the bruiſery of a man's arm compenſated with 
ſix ſhillings ; ind the breaking it, with fix ſhillings. 
If the thumb be cut off, let it be compenſated with 
twenty ſhillings ; the nail of the thumb, with three 
ſhillings; the fore finger, with eight, ſhillings; the 
middle-finger, with four ſhillings ; the ring finger; 
with lix ſhillings ; the little finger, with eleven thil; 
Ings. 

, For each nail, a ſhilling. | . 
For the leaſt blemiſh, three ſhillings ; for greater 
ones, fix ſhillings. | 3 1 

A blow on the noſe with the fiſt, three ſhillings, 
Ik the noſe be wounded, a ſhilling. | 
If the ſtroke be black without the cloaths, let it be 

compenſated with thirty ſcættas; if within the cloaths, 
VR To. *- | 
If the midriff be wounded, let it be compenſated 
by twelve fHillings; if bored, by twenty ſhillings. . 
If one is made to halt, let it be compenſated with 
may r 5 

If one wound the calves, let thirty ſhillings be the. 


recompence. 


If a man's thigh be broke, let twelve ſhillings be 
the recompence; if it is lamed, let the friends judge. 
If a rib be broke, let it be compenſated with three 
ſhillings. © OP | 
If the thigh be pricked, for every 


prick be paid 


| fix ſhillings ; if it be an inch deep, one ſhilling; if 
| two inches, two ſhillings ; if above three, three ſhil- 


lings. : FE BK 
ir a vettebra be wounded, let it be compenſated 


with three ſhillings. | | 
If the foot be cut off, with fifty ſhillings, 
If the great toe be cut off, with ten Biba 
For each of the other toes, half the price, as for 
the fingers. 5 3 
For the nail of the great toe thirty ſcættas, and ten 
If a free woman, wearing her hair, do any thing 
that is diſhonourable, let her pay thirty ſhillings. 
Let the compenſation of a virgin be the ſame ag 
that of a freeman, SO e - | 5 
Let the violation of the patronage of the chief 
widow of a noble family be compenſated by fifty 
ſhillings, of the next by twenty ſhillings, of the third 


with twelve ſhillings, of the fourth with ſix ſhillings, 


If a man marry a widow that is not at her on diſs 
poſal, let him compenſate the violated patronage. _ 

If a man buy a maid with his money, let her ſtand © 
for bought, if there is no fraud in the . z but i; 
there be, let her be returned home, and the purcha- 
fer's money reftoretto him LE pad 
If the bring forth any live iſſue, let her have the 


If ſhe has a mind to depart with her children, let 
her have the half of his eſtatee. 
If ſhe have no iſſue, let her relations have the 
N m ˙··⁰mt 
If a man take a maid by force, let him pay fifty - 

e to her firſt maſter, and afterwards redeem her 

according to his pleaſure, 3. ar Brave ex £97 
If ſhe be before betrothed to another, let him com- 


- 


penſate with twenty ſhillings. - 


If ſhe be with ad, le hm pay thirty-five ſhillings, 43 
Ik a man lie with the wife of a ſervant while ber 7 
huſband is alive, let him make double recompence. 
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If a ſlave kill another ſlave, being innocent, let him 
compenſate his death with all his ſubſtance. | 
I a fervant's eye or foot be ſtruck off, let it be 
compenſated; - - | a 


If a man bind another's ſervant, let it be compen- 


Tated with fix ſhillings. es. 4 

Let the robbery of a ſervant be compenſated with 
three ſhillings. 3 3 N 
If à ſervant ſteal any thing, let him compenſate che 
ſame two-fold. 5 


The laus enatted by Ina iri a Saxon parliament are as 


follow: 


Ina, by the grace of God, king of the Weſt 


mand of his maſter, he 


man, or other 


-- Saxons, by the counfel and advice of Centred my fa- 
* ther, and Edde and Erkenwald my biſhops, with all 


my eoldermen and ſage antients of my people, as alſo 
in an aſſembly of the ſervants of God, have religi- 
ouſly endeavoured, both for the health of our ſoul 


and the common preſervation of our kingdom, that 


right laws and true judgments be founded and eſta- 
bliſhed throughout our whole dotninions ; and it ſhall 
not be lawful, for the time to come, for any eolder- 


men, or other ſubject whatever, to tranſgreſs theſe 


our'conſtitutions.” _. _. 
1. If a ſervant do an | 
all be free, and his maſter 
mall be amerced thirty ſhillings ; but if he went about 
the work without his maſter'sprivity, he ſhall be beaten, 
or redeem the penalty : but a freeman, if he work 
on that day without the command of his maſter, ſhall 


loſe his freedom, or pay ſixty ſhillings: if he be a 
Prieſt, his penalty ſhall | 


be double. 
2. The portion or dues of the church ſhall be 


them not by thattime, ſhall be amerced forty ſhillings, 
and, beſides, pay twelve times their value. g 
85 3. IF any, 
fuge in a church, he ſhall. fave his life, and yet make 


-recompence according to juſtice and equity: if one 
deſerving ſtripes run to a church, the ſtripes ſhall be | 


W__ARMMALC. - | 
4. If any one fight within the king's houſe or pa- 


"lace, he ſhall forfeit all his goods; and it ſhall be at / 
the pleaſure of the king, whether he ſhall have his life 
or not. He that fights in a church, ſhall pay one hun- 
dred and twenty ſhillings ; in the houſe of an eolder- 
ſage nobleman, ſixty ſhillings. Who- 
ever ſhall fight in a villager's houſe, paying ſcot, ſhall - 
be puniſhed mo ſhillings, and ſhall give the villager 


fix ſhillings ; if any one fight in the open field, he 
ſhall pay one hundred and twenty ſhillings. SG 
5. He that, on his own, private account, ſhall re- 
venge an injury done to him, before he hath demanded 


ublic juſtice, ſhall reſtore what he took away, and, 


es, forfeit thirty ſhillings. . | 


6. If a robber be taken, he ſhall loſe his life, or 
redeem it according to the eſtimation of his head. 
We call robbers to the number of ſeven or eight 
men; from that number thirty-five, a band; all 
above, an army. | | 
©, 7. If a country boor, omg ben often accuſed _ 


of theft, be at laſt taken, he have his hand or 
e | 

8. If any one kill another's godfather or n, 
the ſatisfaction ſhall be according to his ty and 
circumſtances : let the, compenſation due to the rela- 


Bons, and that due to the lord for the loſs of his man, 


be both alike, and let the one encreaſe according to 


me circumſtances of the perſon juſt as the other doth; 
but if he be the king's godfon, let him make ſatiſ- 


fabtion to the king as well as the relations; but if his 
life was taken away by a relation, then let the 


due to the godfather be diminiſhed as it uſeth to be 


en motiey is paid to the maſter for the death of his 


Cw i 4 [2 
on 
. 


work on a Sunday by com- 


guilty of a capital crime, ſhall take re- 


: 
* 


HISTORY 6s ENGLAND. 
{ ſervant: if a biſhop's ſon be killed, let the penalty be 


ſo much. 2 182 1 
1 If any. Engliſhman, who. has loſt his freedom, 
do afterwards ſteal, he ſhall be hanged on the gallows, 


and. no recompence made to his lord: if any one kill 
ſuch a man, he ſhall make no recompence on that ac- 


count to his friends, unleſs they redeem him within a 
twelvemonth, „mm, 712 

The different kingdoms df the Heptarchy were 
limited monarchies, = ſovereigns being accountable 


to the general aſſemblies of the ſtates. . The crown 


was elektive as well as hereditary, for the people, or 
rather their repreſentatives, would often oppoſe the 
lineal ſucceſſion, and fill the throne with a perſon 
approved by the voice of election. 

The ſervices performed by the nobility were hono- 
rary, civil and military; honorary in attending his 
perſon, military in coming armed at the head of their 
vaſſals and tenants into the field, and civil in trying 
cauſes in his name within their diſtricq ts. 


The trials were then as now, by jury, and equity 


vas ſo far regarded, that in trials between the Britons 


and Saxons, one half confiſted of Engliſh and the 
other of Welchmen. CCC bot 
Learning, during this period, was at a very low 


ebb, few hut the nobility and clergy knew how to 
read, the former of whom never, and the latter very 


ſeldom, were 7 ted with any but their native 
tongue: A prieſt, who could tranſlate latin into the 
Saxon language, was deemeda miracle of erudition, 
and a ſquire who could write his own name, was 
thought a prodigy of literature. . eee 
It is obſerveable, that our Saxon anceſtors always 


| repaired to the aſſemblies of the ſtates. compleatly 
. armed. A prieſt preſided upon theſe, occaſions, and 

brought in by the feaſt of St. Martin :. he that payeth | Ned ſu b | 

i interrupt him after he had called ſilence, or to ſpeak 


poſſeſſed ſuch authority, that it was a capital crime to 
without his permiſſioůon. 


- TL 


None were allowed to wear armour, of what was 
equivalent to repreſent the people, but ſuch as were 
approved of by the grand council of the nation. 
Hence knighthood originated, and repreſentatives 
were afterwards called knights of the ſhire. 

Huſbands did not receive dowries with, but ſettled 


money on, their wives. If a woman proved falle to 


the marriage bed, the huſband might, if he thought 

proper, ſtrip her naked, cut off her hair, and turn her 

out of doors in that condition ; if this did not gratify 
his revenge, he had a right to have her ſeverely 

whipped through the town, and then turned totally 

adrift. | „ 

Rents were more frequently paid in kind than caſh, 

that is, in corn, cattle, cloaths, &c. than current coin, 

and the lord of the Glebe had a right to preſcribe the 

particular quantity which the tenant was obliged to 

pay annually ; free tenures called bocland or book- 
land, that is, ſuch as were grantable by deed, were 

alienable by will, but the land held by feofage, was 


an abſolute inheritance for all the ſons, to whom it 


deſcended equally. . The people were divided into 
three claſſes, viz. nobles, freemen, and ſlaves, and de- 
gradation was the conſequence of marrying out of any 
particular claſs. The Saxons in general were great 
drinkers, and did not deem drunkenneſs diſgraceful. 
Malt liquor was their common, and indeed favourite 
beverage, as it is a preſent ; nor were they Foyer 

having 


drunkards than gameſters, for many, after 


ed away their property, and even wives and chil- 
en, would take their own freedom, and run the 


| chance of becoming the flave of their antagoniſt to 


33 this pernicious paſſion. And here we cannot 
elp obſerving, that though the modern Engliſh have 


refined away moſt of the virtues of their anceſtor 
| they ſtill retain the two befarementioned vices, an 
prattice them with as much avidity as ever. They 


were as much addicted to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion, 


and 
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ind as ſudden fits of generoſity, and from the ſallies 
. would ke haſty — to the melt- 
ings of. humanity ; and, indeed this humorous diſ- 
poſition: is ſtill a marking charaQeriſtic of the Engliſh 
nation. They had no pompous funerals, yet, as now, 
inſcribed the tombs of the defun& with an eulogium 
of their actions when living. For capital crimes, 


f wy”. : / 


A „„ . 


ENGLAND. 
| hanging and drowning were the conſequential pu- 


niſhments; but ſmaller offences were atoned for by 
fines. In ſhort, conſidering the rudeneſs of the 


and ſome 


times, many of the laws were ſalutary and equitable, 


—— 
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 EGBERT tas GREAT: | | 


THE clouds of adverſity for many years obſclred 
I this ſun Which was doomed to break forth in 
meridian” luſtre, and by the union of the ſeveral 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy into one great monarchy, 
to ecliſpe the fame of his moſt renowed anceſtors. _ 
This young hero having fled to the court of Char- 
temagne, then the politeſt in Europe, in order to de- 
lude the malice of Brithric, king of the Weſt Saxons, 
there formed his ideasto future greatneſs, and ſketched 
out the noble plan of an univerſal Engliſh monarchy. 
His fortune began 


| | to take a favorable turn A. D. 
800, on the death of Brithric, when the Weſt Saxons 
unanimouſly ſent a deputation to invite his acceptance 
of a crown to whith he had a lineal claim. 
firſt acceſſion to the throne of the Weſt Saxon king- 
dom, he carefully concealed his grand deſign, and 
diſguiſed the ſentiments of ambition behind the veil of 


WW gradually roſe to an aſcendency which he did not ſeem 


be aim at, and from an adviſer became a dictator, 
before his royal cotemporaries were ſenſible of his en- 
| creaſing authority over them. ! ; . 


The perpetual inveteracy of the Britons againſt the 
Saxons in general, and their peculiar prejudice in diſ- 
favour of himſelf in particular, furniſhed Egbert 
with an 1 of commencing his military ex- 
ploits. Accordingly, in 808, he marched againſt the 
Corniſh Brifons, the moſt hardy, and courageous 
tribe of thoſe people, and the moſt furiouſly tenaci- 
ous of their independency; the conflicts were fre- 
gone and bloody, and the war carried on with great 
pirit on both ſides, till the 
railing, the ' Corniſh Britons were vanquiſhed, and 


Cornwall was added to the dominions of the con- 


_ queror. | 
During this. conteſt the Welch had afforded great 
aſſiſtance to the Corniſh Britons, which fo irritated 
Egbert, that he entered Wales with fire and 
fword, laid the whole country waſte, wreſted from 
them the province of Gwyneth, and made a law, 
paſs Offa's Dyke, the offence ſhould be capital. © 
The ſucceſs of Egberts arms now awakened the 
attention and excited the jealouſy of the other Saxon 
kings. The king of Mercia, as the moſt powerful, 
determined to ſtem this rapid tide of conqueſt before 
it ſhould overwhelm or ingulph his own dominions. 
| 1 2 „„ edn Ns 2 R 2 


which enatted, that if any Welchman preſumed to 
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On his 
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' Mercians near Wilton. 


genius of Egbert pre- 


cler 


The Eaſt Angles being tributary 
Egbert ſpirited them up to a revolt, and ſupplied 


the 
hea 
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gliſh Monatchy under one Sovereign, to the Norman 
Conqueſt. 155 5 | 


And the dread of Egbert's mili ary talents had ſuch 
an effeQ as even to reconcile antipathies; for the Mer - 
cian Saxons and Britons, who had hitherto cordially 


hated each other, now entered into an alliance offen- 


five and defenſive, and formed a confederacy to cruſh. 
the. aggr ing power of this formidable warrior. 


andizin 


The firſt operations of the confederates were to in- 
| vade Devon and Cornwall, in order to wreſt from the 


conqueror his new acquired territories.---But they 


failed in the execution of their plan by the fuperior | 


{kill of Egbert, Who totally routed the Britons in a bat- 
tle fought A. D. 824, and ſoon after defeated the 
Egbert then turned his arms againſt the kingdom of 
Kent, when Baldred, the puſillapimous king of that. 
diſtrict baſely deſerted his dominions, without the leaſt 


endeavours to oppoſe the invader, who annexed them 


to his own territories. This rapid ſucceſs ſo much inti- 
midated the South-Saxons and Eaſt-Saxons, that they 
thought proper to acknowledge the conqueror, who 
encreaſed his own dominions by the additionof theirs. 
to the Mercians, 


them with every thing neceſſary to render it formida- 


ble. Atornulph, king of Mercia, marched at the 


head of his forces to bring back the inſurgents to a 


| ſenſe of their duty, but engaging them he was ſlain 
in the action. Ludican, who 5 


aſſaſſinated ſoon after, when Wiglaff being elected by 
prope in his room, found himſelf unable to make 
ead againſt Egbert, who ſeized upon the kingdoms 
of the Mercians and Eaſt Angles, A. D. 825 ; but 


at the interceſſion of the pious abbot of Croyland, he 


made the conquered king his deputy, and ſuffered 


-29 


| their political inſtitutions would have done 
honour to more poliſhed ages. | 


ucceeded him, wass 


him to rule his dominions in the character of Vice- 3 
Arbe only kingdom of the Heptarchy which now re: ti" 
mained unconquered was Northumberland, and this + 
| unhappy ſtate had been long diſtrated by inteſtine 
broils. Ealdred, the then reigning king, from the 
bad fituation of his private affairs, and the little de- 
pendence he had upon the fidelity of his ſubjetts, did 
not think proper to oppoſe a prince of Egbert's power n 
and military genius, at the bead of a formidable 9 
army inured to conqueſt ; he, therefore, with more 
prudence than magnanimity xreſigned his kingdom 
to the fortunate conqueror, only ſtipulating to govern, 
in future as a deputy, that which he had heretofore: ET. 
nell eee rr II Ind” 
Egbert having thus ſucceſsfully arrived at the vlti- ,- 7 
mate Parpon of his ambition, convened a general . 
| ſembly of all the ſtates of the kingdom to meet at 
Wincheſter, when, by the unanimous conſent of both Wo 
and laity, he was ſolemnly . crowned king of oY 
England, A. D. 829. At the ſame time it was. g © Y 
added, chat all that part of the iſland, to the ſoum . 28 
JA ˙¹—m⁊ĩ˙ UT 
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1 
the river Tweed; known hitherto by the name of 
Sauth Britain, ſhould be called England. This ap- 
pellation included Wales, which having been con- 
queted by Egbert, was deemed a ſubordinate province 
of England. And here it may not be improper to 
obſerve, that the name of England had been uſed in 
common converſation ever ſince the days of Ina, but 
was never authorized by a public inſtrument till on 
the preſent occaſion. 5 
Egbert was now in the zenith of his glory, when 
his repoſe was diſturbed by an invaſion of the Danes, 
who, A. D. 8 1, landedin the iſle of Sheepy, in Kent, 
and committed vaſt devaſtatipns wherever they came; 
having made a conſiderable booty they returned 
home. The enſuing year they came back again with 
# more formidable force, and landed in Dorfetſhire. 
Finding no oppoſition, they determined to pene- 
trate into the country for pillage. 
Egbert collected together a ſmall force to oppoſe 
the invaders, . but in ſo doing ſhewed more ſpirit 
chan prudence, and committed the greatelt error in 
generalſhip, of which he had been ever guilty. Far 
- unhappily cantemning the enemy without, being ac- 
zuainted” with, their numbers, or ſenſible of, their 
Are be trufted an affair of the utmoſt impor- 


Hence he met with a defeat, in which two noblemen, 
named Oſmond and Duddfe, the biſhops Herefrith 
and Wigferth, and many of his troops were ſlain.  _ 
Two years after, A. D. 835, the Danes reviſited 
England, and were joined by the Corniſh Britons, who 
thought this an excellent opportunity of throwing off 

the Engliſh, yoke. . But Egbert, who now attcd with 

more circumſpetction, came ſuddenly upon the con- 
federate armies of the Danes and Britons, and de- 
feated them with great flaughter, which freed Eng- 
land for ſome years from their difagreeable viſits, 

At length, after reigning twenty-ſeven years as prin- 

cipal king of the Heptarchy, and ten ſubſequent years 
as fole monarch of England, he paid the debt of 
nature A. D. 836, and having reſigned his glories 

to the grave, left the crown to his eldeſt. ſon Ethel- 
wolf. Fe ATT 


= C04 I; | 
ETHELWOLF. 


ö GBERT, on his death-bed, warned his ſon 
E Ethelwolf not to become a flave to that indo- 
nce which ſeemed to predominate in his temper. 
For this prince having been educated in a monaſtery, 
previous to the death of his elder brother, had con- 
tracted «the ſloth fo incident to a monaſtic life, which 
naturally preſented to the preſcience of the father, an 
idea of the ſubſequent impolitic apathy of the ſon. 
Tpbe Danes, encouraged by the indolent diſpoſition 
of the king, made ſeveral Mains: in England, Some 
landed at Southampton, and were defeated ; others 
made a deſcent at Portſmouth, and were more ſuc- 
ceſsful in their enterprize and depredations. At. 
Mereſwar they were again ſucceſsful, and the follow- 
ing year entered Lindſay, Eaſt England, and Kent, 
and penetrated. as far as London itſelf. The next 
year, with thirty fine Jarge ſhips, they landed again, 
encountered the forces of Ethelwolf in the ſame place 
where they had defeated his father, and again proved 
ſucceſsful. But landing a fubſequent time in the 
' ninth year of his reign, they were defeated by earl 
* Farnulf, which gave a reſpite of ſix years to the na- 
tion from their intruſions. About the ſame time, this 
inactive monarch diſmembered the kingdom which 
his father had taken ſuch pains to cement, by giving 
to his fon Athelſtan the provinces of the Eaſt Saxons, 
the South Saxons, and Kent, in order to caſe himſelf 
ds much as poſſible of the cares of government; and 
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tance to a handful of men not equal to the enterprize. 
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A. D. 85g4 The Welch took up arms, 
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ill to put the regal authority more out of his own 


power, he made his tutor Swithen biſhop of Win- 
' cheſter, and joining with him Alſtan, biſhop of Sher - 
' borne, he committed to their mutual care the admi- 
; niftration of all public affairs. W fo 


4 


In the year 851, the Danes/again invaded the king- 


dom, but were conquered: by land both in Devonſhire 


and Kent; and at ſea, Athelſtan defeated their fleet, 
and took nine of their ſhips. A. D. 852, however, 
they returned again, failed up the Thames, and com- 
mitted great depredations, till they were defeated by 
the Engliſh forces at Oakley, in Surry. - 

but were 
ſoon reduced to, obedience ; and the ſame year the 
Danes renewed their depredations by : attacking the 


_ coaſts of Kent and Surry, when the reſpective go- 


vernors of thoſe counties were defeated, and the in- 
vaders had leiſure to compleat a ſettlement they had 
already began in the iſle of Thanet. 

Biſhop Alſtan, who was a man of abilities, and had 
really the good of his country at heart, told Ethel- 
wolf that his kingdom would never be ſafe, or his per- 
ſon ſecure, unleſs he ated with more vigilance, paid 

eater atfention to public affaifs, 'and kept a proper 
E on foot to oppoſe the Daniſh invaders, But 
biſhop Swithen, who was a wotldly intereſted prelate, 
and a moſt artful ſycophant, perſuaded the weak mo- 
narch that there was no manner of occaſion to let na- 
tional affairs interrupt his beloved repoſe, that he 
ſhould truſt all to the prayers of the clergy, and that 


if he would but give largely to the church, there was 


no manner of occaſion to be at the 5 of keep - 
ing an army. The infatuated prince believed all theſe 
abſurdities, and being reſolved to truſt more to the 


| beads of his monks than the ſwords of his troops, he 
called a great council of ſkate at Wincheſter, and g: 
to the church a 405 of the profits of all lands in the 
kingdom, free 


rom every kind of dedudtion; this 
famous tythe tax, ſigned by the archbiſhops, biſhaps, 


abbots, abbeſſes, and Cas ſeculars of England, 


hath been known ever by the name of TIE 


Grant or King ETHELwoOLF., 1201 
About this time the king ſent his ſon Alfred, a 
child of five years of age to Rome, where he was 


confirmed and anointed by pope Leo IV. On 
the return of the prince, Ethelwolf very impru- 


dently determined to make a journey himſelf to 


Rome. Taking the young prince with him, he in- 
diſcreetly put his deſign into execution A. D. 855, 
without ſettling any of the affairs of his kingdom, or 
even appointing a regency. Benedict XIII. who 


| had been lately made pope, received him very cour- 


teouſly, and at the ſame time took advantage of his 
extreme weaknels, by perſuading him -to extend the 


tax of Peter's-pence throughout the whole of his do- 


minions, and to put the tax far the ſupport of lights in 


the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul under better 


regulations. 


Having waſted the ſpace of a whole year at Rome, 
he ſet off on his return to England; but paſſing 


- through France, he unfortunately fell in love wi 
4 2 the beautiful daughter of 
the Bald, and giving way to his dotage he married 


emperor Charles 
her, and imprudently conferred on her the title of 


| 2 which was entirely contrary to a popular Weſt 


axon law, enatted on account of Brithric's being 


| 8 by bis wicked queen Ethelburga. This in- 


ſereet ſtep inflamed the diſcontents of his people, 


and added to the diſguſt they had long conceived 


againſt, him on account of his 
tion. | 


- 


impotent adminiſtra- 


At length ſome of the nobility and prelates entered 
into a confederacy to depoſe him, and place his fon 
Ethelbald upon the throne; but others of a more co 
and diſpaſſionate diſpoſition, in order ta prevent the 
effuſion of blood, brought about an accommodation, 


when 
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Ihen the bid king conſented to be ſatisfied with Kent, 
| Effex, and Surry, and to reſign the reſt of the king- 
dom to his ſon. This partition re- eſtabliſſied the 
peace of the nation, and Ethelwolf at length enjoyed 
repoſe till his death, which happened Januafy 13, 
A. D. 857. Previous to his demiſe, he bequeathed 
his paternal patrimony to all his children, and his 
regal domains to his two eldeſt ſons, with this diſ- 
tindtion; that Ethelbald ſhould |} enjoy the ter- 
ritories already aſſigned him, and Ethelbert thoſe 
which had been retained by Ethelwolf Himſelf. If one 
died the ſurvivor was to ſucceed to the whole, and in 
daſe of the death of both, the third ſ6n to be the next 
ern. 
Ethelbald and Ethelbert canjunctiueiy- 
＋ Ek two brothers now began their reign over 
' | their reſpeflive departments, but Ethelbald 
held the ſuperior rank; The reign of this prince was 
remarkable only for an atrocious crime which he 


committed, ind his ſubſequent pemitence ; for growing 


enamoured of the beauty of his ſtep-mother n 
he married that princeſs; but being convince 

inceſtuous crime, by biſhop Swithen, he repudiated 
her, and paſſed the remaindef of his life in contrition 


Tor his fault. He died in 860, and was firſt buried 
at Sherborne in Dorſetſhire, but afterwards removed 


HOI e 
Ethelbert /ing/y. 


> THELBERT nowſiicceeded to the whole mo- 
' narchy of England, and was beloved for his 
equity an moderation. The Danes again invaded 
England, and landing at Southampton, proceeded as 
far as the city of Wincheſter, which they burnt ; but 


great ſlaughter, and purſued them to their ſhips. They 
were afterwards expelled by the inhabitants of Kent 
from their lurking places in that country. This 
prince reigned only fix years, and died A. D. 866, to 


the king's troops coming up, put them pe, with 


verſally eſteemed. 
8E GT. V. | 
ETHELRED;: 


TD THELRED, the third | ſob of Ethelwolf, ſuc- 

ceeded to the throne agreeable to the will of that 
monarch, though Ethelbert had left behind him two 
ſons named Ealdelhelm and Ethelwold. 

In the commencement of this monarch's reign, the 
Danes began a more formidable invaſion of England 
than ever. Prompted by their own avarice, and in- 

vited by a treacherous Engliſh nobleman, named 
Bruern Brocard, they landed in Eaſt lia, made a 


truce with the inhabitants, and contracted for a num- 


ber of horſes to mount their men and bear their bag- 


gage. In the beginning of the enſuing ſpring, they 


penetrated as far as York, and defeated the two go- 
vernors, or tributary princes of Northumberland, 

named Oſbert and Ella. In 868, they purſued their 
courſe towards Nottingham, took the place, and there 
wintered, This ſo terrified Burhed, the prince of that 
country, that he-repreſented his caſe in the moſt pa- 


thetic terms to Ethelred, and implored his ſpeedy aſ- 
ce. Ethelred determined to loſe no time in 


a— 
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down to us t At twelve years of age he was unable to read, but 
obtained that qualification 'by the followin accident. He was 
one day exprefling his adm ration of a beauifful book, which was 


tonments in Yorkſhire: . 


of his | 


bjects, by whom he was uni- 


The following anecdote cancerning Alfred hath been handed 


freeing the nation from ſuch mercileſs invaders; and 
therefore; having aſſembled what forces he could get 
together, and being joined by Edmund, 3 


king of the Eaſt Angles, he, with his brother Alfred, 


marched in order to form a junction with the Mer- 
cians. This being effected, Ethelred laid fiege to 
Nottingham ; but not being able to force it, he con- 
ſented to a truce, and ſuffered the Danes to. depart in 
ſafety, when they retired atcordinghygi to their can- 


A. D. 870. Theſe barbarians broke the truce, paſſed 


| the Humber, ravaged Bardney, Peterborough and 


Ely, and deſtroyed all the monaſteries as they went. 
But here the memofable condutt of Abba, abbeſs of 
Coldingham, ought not to be forgot, who, to prevent 
herſelf- and the nuns of her abbey from becoming ſa- 


crifices to Daniſh violation, perſuaded them to cut off 


their noſes and upper lips, and by her own example in- 
duced them to perform the dreadful operation. The 
Danes beholding their ſhocking appearance, were ſo 
exaſperated as to ſet the monaſtery on fire, when all 
thoſe virtuous ladies periſhed together in the flames, 


Theſe inhuman ravagers then turned their arms againſt 
| the Eaſt Anples, and having defeated them at Thet- 
ford, moſt barbarouſly murdered their king Edmund, 
by tying him to a tree as a butt or mark, and then 


ſhooting him to death with arrows ; from the burial of 
"whom, the town of St. Edmünd's-bury takes its name. 
Proceeding towards Reading, they were oppoled by 


'Ethelredahd Alfred, and at length comingto a deciſive 
ation on Aſhdown iri Berkſhire, the Engliſh obtained 


a memorable victory, principally through the intrepi- 
dity of young Alfred. The Danes, befides many 
common ſoldiers, loſt five earls and a king. 

Fourteen days after this battle, another was fought; 


in which the Engliſh had rather the diſadvantage: | 


Two months ſubſequent to this attion, the armies 


again engaged, but the chronicles of thoſe times are 


rather dark, with reſpett to the prevailing party. 
They however infinuate, that the Danes loſt the great- 
eſt number of men in the confli&, but that the Engliſh 
met with the greateſt misfortune in the death of Ethel- 
red, who was mortally wounded in the engagement, 
and did not long ſurvive, as he died April 23, A. D. 


87 1, and left the kingdom to his only ſurviving brother: 


ALFRED te GREAT: 


0 


II fftorians have very juſtly conſidered this prince 


as the the moſt perfect and amiable charafter 
recorded in profane hiſtory, and the Engliſh are more 


obliged to him than to any other monarch who ever- 


fat upon the throne of Britain. To him we owe the 


reſtoration of the luſtre of the Engliſh church and 
ſtate. He was at once the fountain of true Juſtice, 
the father of his people, and the encourager of lite- 


rature. He was an admirable grammarian, a per- 
ſuaſive orator, an accurate hiſtorian, an excellent 
mathematician, an elegant architect, and the beſt 


Saxon poet then living. His learned labours were 


held in the higheſt eſtimation, he.tranſlated many va- 
luable works from the Greek and Latin languages. 
In particular, he tranſlated into the Anglo Saxon 
tongue, Bœtius de conſolatione, Bede's ecclefialti-. 
* cal hiſtory, and Gregory's paſtoral.” His original 
compolitions were remarkable for the profoundeſt 
erudition, and moſt elevated marks of genius ; and 
while they tended to public utility, diſplayed the claſ- 
ſical purity of language; nor was his di 
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elegantly bound, and the letters. finely einboſſed with gold and 


. * of ” 


various colours. The queen his mother being ee told Al- 
d 


fred and one of his brothers, that the book ſhould be the prize of 


him who could firſt ſay it by rote. —Fired with emulation, Alfred 
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2 to his abilities. His fiery temper, which ren- 
ered him extremely intrepid in dangers, was tem- 
per'd by the ſofteſt milk of humanity ; he was generous 


with judgement; abſtemious without the leaſt tintture 


of parſimony, affable with dignity, and the ſweetneſs 
of his diſpoſition yielded to nothing but the equity of 
his ſoul, which ſuffered no conſideration whatever to 
impede the ſtritt courſe of juſtice. _ 63] 

This excellent prince at the early age of twenty 


two years mounted a throne, * ſurrounded by diffi- 
culties, and began to ſway the ſcepter of a kingdom 


exhauſted of treaſures, deſolated by the repeated de- 
predations of robbers, while many of its moſt fertile 
parts were in the poſſeſſion of a ſet of powerful but 
lawleſs barbarians.---Such a fituation would have ſtag- 
gered the fortitude of a foul leſs intrepid and enter- 
prizing than Alfred's; but ſtimulated to a greater de- 
gree of aſſiduity by ſurrounding dangers, he deter- 
mined to relieve his country or periſh in the attempt. 

Alfred had ſcarcely been, a month on the throne, 


when he found himſelf compelled to oppoſe the whole 


power of the Danes before he had time to collect to- 
gether a proper army 


with only a handful of men whom he had haftily aſ- 


ſembled.----In the commencement of the action the 
- Engliſh had the advantage, and obliged the Danes to 


uit their ground; but the latter finding by the pur- 
foi the inter 

bers, rallied, and charging the Engli | 
powered them merely by being more numerous. This 
engagement, however, ſo fully convinced the Danes 
of the ſuperior generalſhip of Alfred, and the ſpirit 
with which the Engliſh troops would always behave 
under ſuch a commander, that they gladly conſented 
to a truce, and agreed to quit the kingdom. But re- 


turning the enſuing year, they marched to London, 


and having entered into a kind of treaty with the 
Mercians, there took up their winter quarters, 


A. D. 874. They proceeded northward, and wit: | 
tered at Torkſey, in Lincolnſhire, ſubduing all the 


places wherever they came, and ſpreading devaſtati- 
ons around whatever ſpot they choſe for their head 


quar ters, 


Alfred now conſidered that the expulſion alone of 


theſe invaders would be only a temporary benefit 'to 
his kingdom, as they would ſoon inevitably return; 
but to prevent their invaſions by oppoſing their arma- 


ments at ſea, could be the only method of rendering 


the nation an eſſential ſervice, Warmed by theſe re- 
fletions, he was the firſt Engliſh monarch who con- 
ceived the truly patriotic and noble deſign of build- 


applied to his learning with ſuch avidity and diligence, that he 


could ſoon not only read the book, but repeat it, and ever after - 


retained ſuch a reliſh for learning as in time rendered him a 
bleſſing to this nation, and the greateſt ornament of the age in 
which he lived. The 2 of the king gave encouragement 
to others, ſo that in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries the 
following learned men flouriſhed in England. 1. 


ambaſſador to France, taught Charles the Great logic and 

the mathematics during his reſidence in that country, and like- 
wiſe perſuaded him to found the univerſity of Paris. 2. Swithen, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, commonly called St. Swithin. 3. Hu- 
bert, biſhop of Eaſt Anglia, who was murdered by the Danes. 
4 Johannes Scotus Erigena, who taught Alfred the liberal arts. 
- Grimbald, abbot of Wincheſter. 6. Aſſerius, biſhop of St. 
avid's in Wales, who wrote the life of Alfred. 

. und, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
s time. 9. Dimulf, a herdſman, whoſe great abilities 
recommended him to the notice of Alfred. 10. John, the monk 
of St. David's. 11. Wolfsig, biſhop of London. 12. Neotus, 
or St. Neots. 13. Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the time 
of Edward the Elder. 14. St. Dunſtan, ſucceſſor to Odo. 
-15. Alfric, mere York, who tranſlated the Saxon Ho- 
.milies. 16. Edmund, biſhop of Durham. 17. Ethelwald, 
18. Ofwald. 19. Wulfſtan, &c. | 


\ 


I He was the firſt who was anointed king of England, which 
Ceremony was | 


ed at Wincheſter. 
Athelney 1s a ſmall iſland, or rather Peninſula, formed by 


| the conflux of the rivers Thone and Parret, and fituated near 
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—— He therefore, through una- 
voidable nęceſſity was obliged to engage their forces 


riority of their enemies in 22 of num- 
again, over- 


Alcuin, or 
Albinus, abbot of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery, in Canterbury, who 


7. Werefred, ' 
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_ clown. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND: | \ 
| ing an Engliſh Navy, and employing the natural 


ſtrength of this kingdom in its defence. This lau- 
dable reſolution he immediately put into prattice by 
the conſtruction and equipment of a number of gal- 
lies, which drew but little water, but were admirably 


calculated to protect the coaſts. This naval arma- 


ment, A. D. 87 6, met with, and defeated a fleet be- 
longing to the enemy, which ſo terrified the Danes 
who vere poſſeſſed of many places in the kingdom, 
that thoſe in Exeter agreed to evacuate the weſtern 
parts of England. They were, however, long in the 
performance of their promiſes, and probably would 
have broken through the ſolemnity of the treaty, had 
not king Alfred's gallies defeated another of -theix 
fleets, conſiſting of an hundred and twenty fail of 
ſhips near Sanwic, in Dorſetſnire. This blow deter- 
mined them to keep their word, and they accordingly 
marched into Mercia. By this junction of forces, 
the Danes were exceedingly numerous and powerful 
in the midland, and northern parts of the kingdom, 
which encouraged them to think they ſhould be able 
ſhortly to drive Alfred from thoſe parts of his domi- 
nions which he yet poſſeſſed, and at length totally to 
extirpate the Engliſh. _ probs 5225 
; Fraught with theſe ſentiments, and knowing that 
Alfred's forces were extremely weak, they refolvedto 
diſtra& his operations by obliging him either to a diſ- 
union of what few troops he bad or to leave ſome 
important parts defenceleſs. 18 „ 
Purſuant to this plan, the Daniſh general Haldane, 
A. D. 878, invited over more of his countrymen, 
ſent tyo fleets to make ſeperate deſcents upon the 
weſtern parts of England, while himſelf at the head 
of an army penetrated as far as Chippenham. This 
deluge of barbarians bore” down all oppoſition, and 
ſo greatly terrified the people, that Alfred. found 
it impoſſible to aſſemble: a ſufficient force to give 
them any check. Many of the Engliſh fled to the 
continent, or to Wales, numbers were murdered, and 


the reſt thought fit to ſubmit, or rather to.revolt to the 


pagan ravagers.—In theſe deſperate circumſtances, 
and thus univerſally deſerted, Alfred was compelled 
to ſeek his perſonal ſafety in privacy; and to enchange 
his regal habitation for an obſcure receſs. Having 
diſpoſed of his family to perſons on whoſe circum- 
ſpection and fidelity he could rely, he wandered about 
the ſwampy parts of Somerſetſhire in diſguiſe, and at 
length took ſhelter in the hut of a cowherd in the 
iſle of Athelney, * where, to conceal the dignity of the 
monarch, he ſubmitted to become the domeſtic of a 


4 


| Taunton in Somerſetſhire. It does not contain above two acres 
of ſolid ground, and in Alfred's time was covered with trees, 


briers, thorns, &c. So that the cowherd's cottage had but one 
narrow winding path leading to it, and that was hid by the cir- 
cumjacent woods in ſuch a manner as to be very obſcure. Al- 
fred found himſelf under a neceflity of letting the cowherd 
know who he was, but the man's wife was kept in total ignorance 


of the quality of her royal gueſt, which gave riſe to the follow- 


ing whimſical occurrence. Looking upon the king in the light of a 
common domeſtic, ſhe one day ordered him to mind ſome cakes 
which ſhe had placed before the fire: Alfred being bufied in doing 
ſomething to his bow and other weapons, happened to let the 
cakes burn, which ſo enraged the good woman that ſhe rung an 
unmereiful peal in his ears, and among other expreſſions told bim 
that he was ready enough to eat the cakes when baked, though 
he would not take care of them while baking, —This gave riſe 
to a Latin monkiſh diſtich, which may be thus rendered into 


_ Engliſh, | 


Sirrah, what cou'drt you give the cakes a turn, 
But like a blockhead ſuffer them to burn; 
Was ever woman ſerv'd at ſuch a rate, | 
I've a great mind to break your ſcurvy pate: 
Tho? you can't mind the cakes for half an hour, 
Yet when they're done, you're ready to devour. 


While the king was in exile here he had occaſion not only to 
experience the fidelicy, but likewiſe to obſerve the genius of the 
cowherd, whoſe natural abilities were ſo great, that as ſoon as the 
king regained his dominions, he drew him from obſcurity a _ 
et | 1 r 
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ALFRED TA GREAT. 33 


The only conſiderable perſon whom he confidenti- | 


ally entruſted with the place of his retreat was Odun, 
earl of Devon, of whole fidelity he had received Va- 
rious and unqueſtionable proofs. This nobleman 


had gained ſome advantages over the enemy, and had. 


particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by having taken 


from them their reafin, or royal ſtandard. Alfred at 


length determined to emerge from the place of his 
retreat; but firſt he ſent for all his nobles whom he 
thought proper to truſt, and having conſulted upon 
the moſt probable means of checking the power of 
the Danes, it was agreed to collect together what 
forces they could, and aſſemble with all poſſible ex- 


pedition at a place called Buxton in Selwood Foreſt, 


Wiltſhire. : 5 
Before he would determine to venture a general 


engagement, he reſolved to undertake a private ex- 


pedition, in order to inform himſelf of the real ſtrength 
and ſituation of the Daniſh camp. This enterprize | 
he undertook in the diſguiſe of a harper, attended 


by only one perſon. In this itinerant charatter he 


ſo much delighted the Danes by his ſinging and 


playing, that he was introduced to their king's tent, 


which he had an opportunity of making all the 


b 
cv he deſired. On returning to his peo- 


ple, he repreſented the continual drunkenneſs and 


remiſſneſs of the Danes, and the unguarded ſtate 
of the camp, and propoſed to attack them on one 
of their feſtivals, when it was probable, from their 
ſuppoſed ſecurity, that they would all be in a ſtate of 


intoxication. 'This plan was approved and unant- | 


mouſly agreed to by all the Engliſh nobles, who im- 
mediately prepared to execute it with vigour, 
Accordingly, A. D. 879, Alfred proceeded with 


the greateſt ſecrecy to the Daniſh camp at Yattenden, 


on the borders of Hampſhire, which he impetuouſly 
aſſaulted, and forced the lines with a great ſlaughter of 
the enemy. The fugitives who had eſcaped the 
ſword, fled to a fortified 


e the moſt of his victory, cloſely purſued them, 


inveſted the fortreſs, and cut off every ſupply of pro- } 
| the Engliſh,” and bow the kings, which then the go- 

vernment had of the people, dd and his written will 
| obeyed; how well they b 


viſions. This obliged them to capitulate, which they 
did upon the following conditions : n ſhould 
0 


= cither quit the kingdom immediately, orturn chriſti- 


ans. ' In conſequence of this determination many of 


BR them quitted the kingdom; and to make up for their 


ill ſucceſs in England, plundered the coaſts of France 


and Flanders with their uſual rapacity and cruelty. . 


The reſt, with their leader Gutheren, were baptized, 
king Alfred himſelf ſtanding godfather to the latter, 


F Pp and giving him the name of Athelſtan. Eſſex and 


. Eaſt Anglia were allotted by Alfred for the reſidence 
of theſe new converts; which their chief was to hold 
of him as a feudatory, and to govern by a codeof laws, 
written purpoſely by Alfred himſelf on the occaſion, 
In 881, however, i 
river and landed at F 
countrymen, who were. become chriſtians, did not 
chuſe to join them, and that Alfred was in full march 
towards them, they haſted to their ſhips, and made a 
precipitate retreat. | 
A. D. 882. Four Daniſh piratical veſſels infeſting 
the coaſt, Alfred took the command of his fleet in 
pes and defeated them; two of the ſhips eſcaped, 
ut the other two being taken, the crews were con- 
demned and put to death as pirates. From this time 
the Danes gave Alfred a reſpite till A. D. 885, when 
they landed in Kent, and laid. ſiege to Rocheſter ; but 
the vigilant Alfred collected his forces in great haſte, 


— 


placed him under the care of proper tutors, When this adult 
pupil made ſuch a rapid progreſs in literature, that ſome years 
after Alfred made him biſhop of Wincheſter. And to comme- 
morate his own retirement, built a monaſtery in Athelney, the 
foundations of which were diſcovered in 16 4 by ſome labourers, 
The word Athelney is only a corruption 


caſtle at ſome diſtance, where 
my were near periſhing by famine ; for Alfred, to 
ma 


their nobleneſs was ſpread abroa 
proſpered in knowledge and in wildom : allo the di- 


arge body of Danes ſailed up the 
But finding that their | 


; Chriſtians, and very 
minded all this, methought that I ſaw, before all was 
marched to the relief of Rocheſter, compelled the „„ | | 


made adiſcovery to the Engliſh of his retreat, and juſt N 


: to prevail. 
helingey, or the  - 8 


pagans to raiſe the ſiege, and obliged them to retire to 
their ſhips. Finding that theſe invaders till infeſted 
the coaſt; and that the chriſtian Danes of Eaſt Anglia, 
contrary to the ſolemn treaty made between them, 
began to aſſiſt their countrymen in a clandeſtine man- 
ner. Alfred augmented his navy, and engaged a 
fleet of ſixteen Daniſh ſhips near Harwich, when he 
took or deſtroyed them all. | 
Alfred being enraged at the treachery of the Da- 
niſh converts, and ſenſible that he never could be ſe- 
cure from invaſions, while London remained in their 
hands, determined, as they had already broken the 
treaty, to deprive them of that important place. Ac- 
cordingly, A. D, 886, he made himſelf maſter of that 


city, and appointed Ethelred, earl of Mercia, his ſon- 


in-law, to'the government thereof. | 

_ Having thus far ſucceeded in expelling his enemies, 
ſecuring his dominions, and eſtabliſhing his authority, 
this glorious monarch turned, his attention to the en- 
acting of wiſe laws, and prombting ſalutary regulati- 
ons for the benefit of his ſubjects in general. Among 
other things he ordained that the aſſembly of the ſtates 
ſhould be held in London, by which that city firſt be- 
came the metropolis of the kingdom; and at the ſame 


time, to render it worthy of this diſtindtion, he embel- 


liſhed it with ſeveral magnificent public edifices. 
The next great object of concern was the literature 


of the kingdom, which he found at a very low ebb in- 
deed, for very few of his ſubjects could read Engliſh, 


ſcarce a prieſt underſtood Latin, as we find from the 
king's on words in an epiſtle which he wrote upon 


the ſubje& to Wulfsig, biſhop of London, which, as 


it is deemed a great curioſity, we ſhall inſert entire for 
the ſatisfaction of the reader. 8 

King Alfred to Wulfsig, biſhop of London. 
Alfred, king, wiſheth greeting to Wulfsig, biſhop, 


his beloved and friend- like, and thee to know I wiſh, 
that to me it cometh very often in mind what manner 


of wiſe men long ago were throughout the Engliſh | 


nation, both of the ſpiritual degree and of the tem- 
poral; and how happy the times then were among all 


ehaved themſelves both in 


war and peace, and in their wack pid: porn; how 
, and how they 


vine orders how earneſt they were, as well about 


| Preaching as about learning, and about all the ſervices 


they ſhould do to God; and how men from abroad, 


wiſdom and doctrine here in this land ſought ; and 
how we the ſame now muſt get, abroad if we would 
have them, ſo clean has learning fallen among the 


Engliſh nation, as that there have been very few on 


this ſide Humber that were able to underſtand the 


Engliſh of their ſervice, or turn an Epiſtle from Latin 
into Engliſh-; and I wot there were not many beyond 
Humber that could it: there were ſo few, as that 


Cannot bethink me of one of the ſouth ſide of the 


Thames, when I firſt came to reign. ' God Almighty 
be thanked, we have ever a teacher in pulpit now ; 
therefore I pray thee that thou do, as allo I believe 
thou wilt, that wiſdom, that God has given thee, be- 
ſtow all about on them thou canſt beſtow it: think 
what puniſhment ſhall for this world befall us, when 


as neither we ourſelves have loved wiſdom, nor left it 


to others; we only loved the names that we were 
few of us the duties. When I 


ſpoiled 


+ di 4 — * 3 222*%« 


2 9 Noble, an epither viven to the place, pal account of Al- 
2 f of l 


citing a council of his principal nobility there atier he had 
to the propitious moment in which his good genius again began 
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many could ſkill to 


ie firlt for grammarians, the next 
Aud che third for theologians, or divirſes, and that this 
ſeminary might not be deficient with reſpett to pro- 
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ſpoiled and burnt, how all the churches throughout 
the Engliſh nation ſtood filled with books and orna- 
ments, and à great multitude of God's ſervants; and 
at that time they wiſt very little fruit of their books, 
becauſe they could underſtand nothing of them, for 


that they were not written in their own language; fo | 


they told us, that our anceſtors, that before us held 


- thoſe places, loved wiſdom, and through the ſame gat 
wealth, and left it us. A man may yet here ſee their 


Fwath, but ve cannot enquire after it, becauſe we 
have let go both wealth and wiſdom, for that ve would 
not ſtoop with our miiſds to the ſeeking of it. When 


I thought of all this, then wondered 1 greatly that 
their godly wiſe men, that were every where through- 
ully learned all thoſe- 


out the Engliſh nation; and had f 


books, would turn no part of them into their on 


wage : but 1 chen again quickly anfwered myſelf, 
po mw they weened not that ever men ſhould bet 


come ſo fechleſs, nor that this learning would ſo de- 


cay; therefore they willingly let it alone, and wot that 


here would be the more wiſdom in the land the more 
languages that we underſtood. Then I called to 


mind! how that the law was firſt found written in the 


Hebrew ſpeech { and after that che | Greeks: had 


ljearnedit, then turned they it into their on fpeech 
wholly, 3 all other books: and then the Latin 
people, a little after they had learned it, they tranſlated 
all, 2 wiſe interpreters; into their own language: 
and all other Chriſtian people have turned fome part 
thereof into their own tongue. Therefore, me 
thinketh it better, if you ſo think, that we alſo ſome 
books, that be deemed moſt needful for all men to 
underſtand, into that language turn that we all kn 
and that we bring to paſs, as we eaſily may, with 
God's help, if we have quietneſs, that all the youth 
of free-born Englilhmen, ſuch as have wealth that 
they may maintain them, be committed to learning; 
that While they no other note, cap they firſt learn 


ther teach in the Latin tongue thoſe that they will far- 
ther teach, and have to a higher degree. When I 
minded how this learning of the Latin tongue hereto- 
fore was fallen through the Engliſh nation, though 

rfl Engliſh writing, then began 
I, among divers and manifold buſineſſes of this 
kingdom, to turn into Engliſh this book, which in 
Latin is named Paſtoralis, and in Engliſh The Herdf. 
man's Book, ſome time word for word, fome time 
underſtanding for underſtanding, even as I learned 


maſs-prieſt : after that I had learned of them how I 
might beſt underſtand them, I turned them into 
Engliſh, and will ſend one to each biſhop's fee in my 
kingdom; and upon each there is a ſtyle that is of 
marks: and I command, on God's name, that 

no man the ſtyle from the books, nor the books from 
the miniſter, take; ſeeing we know not how long 
there ſhall be ſo learned biſhops as now, God be 
thanked, every where there are. Therefore, I would 
they thonld always remain in their places, except the 
Eon will Ds an with him, or that a 
ſome whither, until that ſome other be written out.“ 


Io remedy this evil, Alfred founded the Univer- 


fity of Oxford, A. D. 886, by eretting three Colleges, 
or philoſophers, 


per maſters, he invited Grimbald and John the 
monks from France, and the learned Aſſer from 


— 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
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Wales. He then put himſelf to great expences to 


determined to ravage the cou for | 
- uſual, and afterwards to ſecure themſelves for the 


taken this diſcreet ſtep, he aſſembled his forces, and fo 
| diſpoſed them as to prevent the junction of the tuo 


* * 


rocure books from various parts, in order to furniſh 
a ſuitable library; thus was every thing effected for 
the adyancement of learning, which wildom could 
dictate, and prudence execute. | 


Theſe were not the only great works which em- 


loyed his attention, for this truly patriouc monarch 
Frned a code of ſalutary laws, gave the ineſtimable 
bleſſings of trials by jury, fortified the principal 
places in his dominions, eretted various caſtles and 
churches, built ſeveral new towns, and to promote 
commerce, furniſhed many of his ſuhjects with: dhips 
and money to trade to foreign parts. He likewiſe 


encouraged foreign manufattures and artificers of all 


kinds to come and ſettle in his dominions, ellabliſhed 
a national militia, divided the kingdom into. * coun- 
ties, tythings, hundreds, &c. and, in fine, changed the 
whole of the conſtitution for the better, and gave a new 
facc to the nation. Theſe wife regilations were produc- 
tive of ſuch admirable effeQs throughout the nation, 
that probity became general, and the integrity of the 
people was ſuch as gave cauſe tothe writers of that 


to affirm, that if a perſon had dropped a purſe of gold 


in the highway, it would remain untouched till the real 
dane came to feck l... l 
-. "The kingdom had now been happy within itſelf, 
and free from foreign invaſion for the ſpace of eight 
years. But A. D. 89g, the Danes paid another viſit 
to England on the following occaſion: The emperor 
Arnwolf having gained ſeveral advantages over them 
in France, obliged them to retire to Boulogne, from 


whence a great part of them embarked in two hun- 


dred and fifty ſhips, and failing for England, landed 
near Rye, in Suſſex, and ſoon after made themſelves 


maſters of the fort of Appledore, while, another 
party, who came in eighty ſhips, ſailed up the Thames, 


landed and built a fortreſs for their ſecurity at Mil- 
Alfred, who wag.in Eaſt Anglia, no ſooner received 


well to read Engliſh writing; afterward let men far intelligenceof this rmidable invaſion, thanheprudently 
' exalted an oath of 


vhom he deemed his ſubje&s, and took hoſtages for 


allegiance from the chriſtian Danes 


their fidelity upon the preſent emergency. Having 


parties ot the nn t 3 
The invaders not being joined immediately on 


their arrival as 9 by the Danes reſident 
in England, ſent their 
then fancying themſelves ſecure in the ſuperiority of 


them of Plegmond my archbiſhop, of Aſſer my the numbers, which far exceeded the Engliſh, they 


biſhop, and Grimbald my maſs-prieſt, and John my 


ips to the iſle of Merſey, and 


by force of arms as 


winter. 8 


Early in the faring, A.D. 894, king Alfred attacked. 


the largeſt body of the Danes at Farnham in Surry, put 
them to flight and took all their baggage. * The fugi- 


Hy 


tives retired to their ſhips, and failing up the Colne, 
they landed at a place called Brickleſey in Eflex, where 
they ſtrongly intrenched themſelves. - In the mean 
time, Alfred was informed that Haſtings, the leader of 


the other party, had left Milton and proceeded to 


Beamfleet, where he had ſtrongly fortified himſelf; 


and that the Northumbrian: Danes, having broken 
their oaths of allegiance, had revolted, and with a fleet: 
of an hundred and forty ſhips, were ravaging the 
northern and ſouthern coaſts of the weſt of England. 


9 


——_— 


This alarming intelligence induced the king to leave 


2 _ of troops for the protection of London and the; 
gh | 


ng g 2 
ward oe relief of Exeter, which he now received: 


ouring parts, and with the reſt to proceed weſt- 


advice V cloſely inveſted by a party of the revolters. 
On the appearance of Alfred, the inſurgents raiſed the 
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* Alfred's book containing the civil diviſions of the kingdom gave rife to, and was the ground work of William the Conqueror's? 
_ famous book of a ſimilar nature called Doom's-day Book. | . Ps. et? ay Hons . Conq | 
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ſiege of Exeter, and fled with precipitation to their 


bk ſhips, when making the belt of their way to Beam- 
I This Dane, aſſuming 
the chief command, proceeded to ravage the Mer- 


WW tlect, they joined Haſtings. 


 cian counties, but the garriſon of | London taking the 
advantage of his abſence, ſallied out of that city, at- 
ucked Beamfleet and carried it by aſſault. Here, 


; | beſides the garriſon, they took the wife and children 


of Haſtings, and ſent them priſoners to Alfred. This 


tives were, than he generoufly returned them to Halt- 
50 ings with this noble meſſage. I am determined, at the 
hazard of my life to oppoſe the foreign and domeſ- 
ic foes of my country; but women and children 


4 to be dctained in captivity, but ſuch as are capable 
= < of committing hoſtilities.” » As Alfred was upon 
his return from the weſt of England, Haſtings thought 
proper to ſue for peace and ſolicit his clemeney. His 
= requeſt was granted by the amiable monarch, with a 
more ready condeſcenfion than ſtrict policy might per. 
= haps allow. Bus Alfred's humanity always ſuperceded 
his reſentment; His firſt maxim being the prefervation 
of his country, and his next to prevent the effuſion of 
human blobs 5:5;) te potent i eng AL 
But the faithleſs Dane deemed a breach of promiſe 
abſolutely neceſſary where it coincided with his in- 
tereſt, and looked upon an oath itſelf as only a tem- 
porary tie, which might be broken with impunity 
when an elegible occaſion preſented. Poſſeſſed with 
Abeſe infernal ſenuments, it is __ ſurpriſing that he 
ſought another opportunity of” coming rupti 
with Alfred, that he might reimburſe himſelf for his 
recent loſſes with a little beloved plunder. Having 
ſtrongly fortified Shoebury, in the hundreds of Effex, 
and being conſiderably reinforced by the gradual in- 
{lux of the fugitive Danes from the other parts of the 
kingdom; he determined to throw off the maſk, and be. 
dein his depredations without delay, Proceeding north. 
A wards, he made a junction with the Northumbrian 
= Danes, and then turning towards the weſt, he pene- 
WS tratcd to the Severn, and ſtrongly intrenched himſelf 
at Badington, in Montgomeryſhire. Alfred ſent an 
army againſt the ravagers, commanded by three ge- 
gneral ofhcers, who being joined by a body of Welch, 
blocked them up in their camp. The Danes, at length 
reduced to the utmoſt extremity by famine, ſallied 
out of their lines in a fit of deſperation, with a deſign 
bo cut their way through the beſiegers. In this at- 
tempt many periſhed in the conflict, ſeveral others in 


W woods. Theſe, however, found means to elude the 
purſuit of the king's forces, and being joined by ſome 
more of their countrymen from Eaſt Anglia and Nor- 
thumberland, they together proceeded to Cheſter, in- 
trenched themſelves again, and 'paſſed the winter in 
that manner. In the ſpring of A. D. 896, they re- 
treated through Northumbria and Eaſt Anglia, ſeized 
on the iſle of Merſey, and proceeding with their ſhips 
up the river Lea, fixed their ſtation at Hertford. 

The citizens of London were exceeding uneaſy to 


and more particularly as it was about the time of 
harveſt, fearing that they ſhould be deprived of the 
fine crops that adorned the country for many miles 
round. King Alfred, to be a check upon the Danes, 
and calm the fears of his ſubjetts, immediately march- 
ed towards Hertford, and encamped'near that town; 
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ry * Spelman thus exclaims concerning Alfred O Alfred, 
7 the wonder and aſtoniſhment of all ages; if we reflect upon 
% 2 piety and religion, it would ſeem that he had never gone 
ks = of 2 monaſtery ; if on his warlike exploits, that he- had 

ved no where but in a camp; if on his writings and ſtudies, 


— 


worthy monarch no ſooner underſtood who theſe cap- 


e {ſhould be ſacred from the horrors of war I there- 
« fore return your wife and children, as none ought 


15 to a rupture 


op the purſuit, and ſome eſcaped into the covert of the 


| 


have an army of ſuch inhuman ruffians ſo near them, | 


TC tr yy mu 4 et 
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of the enemy were left a-ground. 


| Earl of Flanders. . 
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in which ſituation he could obſerve the motions of 
the enemy, and protect the reapers from inſult. 
Affairs were in this poſition, when Alfred conceived 
a deſign of deſtroying the Daniſh ſteet, by the follow- 
ing ſingular ſtratagem. He ordered ſeveral large 
trenches to be cut from the river.to the low grounds, 
then drawing off the main ſtream, he turned it into the 
lefler channels, and by this ingenious device, the ſhips 
Aſtomſhed at 
ſuch an expedient, and dreading the enterprizing ge- 
nious of Alfred, the Danes fled with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation ; the Engliſh then got off what ſhips they 
could and burnt the reſt. Alfred purſued the ad- 
vantage the conſternation of the Danes had given 
him, and followed them to the Severn, from whence 
they continued their retreat to Northumberland. Re- 
fleeting on the military Wleintg, of Alfred, and de- 
{pairing of ſucceſs, while a man? of his abilities poſ- 
ſeſſed the throne, they determined to quit the kingdom, 
and make up for their loſſes in England, by plun- 
dering ſome other nation. Being ſupplied by their 


- Northumbrian friends with ſhips, they accordingly 


ſet fail for Normandy A. D. 896, after having been 


greatly diminiſhed in their numbers, diſappointed in 


their proſpects of plunder, and obliged to carry away 


with them leſs property than they brought. Subſe- 


quent to the departure of theſe unwelcome gueſts, 
Alfred found no difficulty in puniſhing for their re- 
volt, and reducing to-obedience, the Danes of Nor- 


thumberland and Eaſt Anglia. 

Having now ſome leiſure time, this excellent mo- 
narch turned his whole attention to put the navy of 
England upon ſuch a footing, as to render the future 
defigns of invaders abortive, In conſequence of this 
reſolution, he ordered ſeveral veſſels to be built upon 
a larger conſtruttion than, thoſe of the Danes, yet 
they were ſo contrived, that the bulk did not impede 
their {wiftneſs. He had ſcarce finiſhed theſe, when 
he had an immediate call to uſe them, for a ſqua- 


dron of Daniſh ſhips appearing off the coaſt of Dor- 
ſetſhire, A. D. 897, he ordered out nine of his new 


conſtructed gallies againſt them. A ſharp engage- 
ment -enſued, in which the Danes were "defeated, 
and many of them taken priſoners. 
order as much as poſſible to deter theſe invaders from 


infeſting the Engliſh coaft, commanded that the Pris, 


ſoners ſhould be proceeded againſt as pirates, an 
after condemnation hung up in Terrorem on the ſea 


ſhore, | ty 
Alfred, after this, enjoyed three years of repoſe, 


which he employed in the moſt laudable manner, and - 


dying October the 25th, A. D, goo, was buried at 
Wincheſter. He left behind him five children, Ed- 
ward, who ſucceeded him, Ethelwald bred to litera- 


ture; Etbelfleda, who was married to the earl of Mer- 
cia; Ethelgiva, abbeſs of the monaſtery founded in 


the ifle of Athelney ; and Elfrida married to Baldwin, 


From the concurrent teſtimonies of the moſt emi. 
nent writers, and Alfred's actions themſelves, it is 
evident that he was the able general in the camp, the 
intrepid ſoldier in the field, the profound ſcholar in 
the univerſity, the eloquent ſpeaker in the ſenate, the 


| ſage politician in the council, the polite gr | | "i 
court, and the worthy man upon all occaſi 
from what we at firſt premiſed concerning Alfred,  - 


10ns. Hence 


from his ſubſequenttranſactions, and from our eulogium 
at the cloſe of our account, we ſhall wind up the 
whole by corroborating our former aſſertion,“ viz. 

Era | 1 „% That 


1 . 4 6. —_ 2 


- 
a. a4 bs N. 0 


=? that he had ſpent bis whole life-in an univerſity ; and-laftly, if ; 


we regard his adminiſtration of the affairs of his kingdom and 
« ſuhjects, one would think that his whole time had n m- 


<< ployed in nothing elſe but enacting laws, and promoting juſtice 
10 in His eibonats, courts, &c. _ | e 


- 


Alfred, in 


. 


ut 


8 ger 


» 
1 


&* recorded in profane hiſtory ;” for as no one ever 
diſcharged the offices of Ling, chriſtian, general 
and oi with equal propriety, none can be ſet 


in competition with him im this reſpect. Before we 
quit the reign of; Alfred, it may not be improper to 
obſerve, that he not only ordered all cauſes to be tried 


by a jury of twelve men, commanded that culprits 
who could not find ſureties for their good behaviour 


ſhould be committed to priſon, inſtituted fairs, re- 


ſtrained the power of the nobles over their vaſſals and 
tenants, eretted tything courts, put the wittena-gemots 
or parliaments upon a better footing, &c. but formed 
an excellent cade.of -laws, containing forty articles, 
The following we give as an abltratt of his principal 
judicial maxims. 

The Iſt 5 z | 
jedts, that each keep his oath or pledge, his promiſe 
to obſerve the laws, and keep the peace. And if any 
ſhould be compelled to ſwear, or depoſite a pledge, 
whereby he may be bound to betray his lord, or un- 


jultly to aſſiſt any perſon, he ought to break his pro- 


miſe rather than perform it; but in caſe he hath en- 
gaged to perform any thing which might juſtly be 
done, and doth it not, his arms and all his perſonal 
eſtate ſhall be put into the hands of his friends, and he 


himſelf kept in the king's priſon for forty days, till he 
undergo that penance which the biſhops ſhall enjoin 


him, and alſo his friends and relations require of him: 


but if he hath not wherewith to ſuſtain himſelf in the 
mean while, if his kindred are not able to provide him 


victuals, the king's officers ſhall do it. But if he re- 


ſiſt, and be taken by force, he ſhall forfeit both his 
arms and his perſonal eſtate; and if he be killed, 


nothing ſhall be paid as the value of his head. And 
in caſe he eſcape before his time, (viz. of forty days) 
be out, and be retaken, he ſhall be returned back 
again to priſon for other forty days; if he eſcape, he 
ſhall have no benefit of the laws, but be excommu- 


nicated from all Chriſt's churches: and if any man 


have been ſecurity in his behalf, he ſhall make fatis- 


faction for it according to right, and do penance till he 
make ſuch ſatisfaction as his prieſt ſhall appoint. 


The IId bears the title of The Immunity of the 
Church. | 


The 111d is concerning the, breach of the king's 
ſaretyſhip, by the payment of a mult of five pounds 
of Mercian larger Toney: but the violation of ſure- 
tyſhip, or the peace, made to an archbiſhop, by a fine 
of three pounds; and if any one break or forfeit the 
king's pledge, or recognizance, he ſhall make amends, 
p01. to right and the breach of the ſuretyſhip, 
to a biſhop or eolderman, by two pounds. 

The IVth law is concerning the death of the king, 
or any other lord. If any one that either by him- 
ſelf alone, or by any other perſon, ſhall attempt againſt 
the king's life, he ſhall loſe his life and goods ; but if 


he wilt purge himſelf, let him do it accofUing to the 


valuation of the king's head. The ſame is alſo or- 
dained in all judgments concerning other men, whe- 


ther noble or ignoble.—Whoever conſpires 947 
le pay 


his lord, ſhall loſe both his life and eſtate, or e 

the valuation of his lord's head. | | 

. The VIIch law is againſt fighters in the king's pa- 
lace, . If a man ſhall fight, or draw a weapon in his 
houſe, his life ſhall lie at the king's mercy whether he 


willpardon him or not : but if the offender flee, and 


he be taken, he ſhall redeem his life with the price of 


his head, or be fined according to his offenge. 


The IXthlaw ordains what mult a re 


that kills a woman with- child, which was to be accord- 
ing to the value of her head; and he was alſo to pay 


for the child in her womb half as much as for a living 
one, according to the quality of its father. 
ins what fines or amends every man 


The Xth o 
ſhall pay to a huſband for committing adultery with 


uires, as moſt neren to all his ſub- f 


=_ HISTORY or 
That be is the moſt-perfe and amiable charaQter 


N 


| ſhillings; but if he bind him and ſhave his hair like, a 


ENGLAND. ; ; 
his wife, which was to be increaſed according to the 
eſtate or _ of him againſt whom the offence was 


committed. 


The XIth, what muldt a man ſhall pay that wantonly 
handles the breaſts of a countryman's wife, or offers 
her any violence, as by flinging her down, &c. though 
he does not lie with her. 

The XXVIth law appoints what mulAs ſhall be 
paid by thoſe who kill in troops or companies ; and 
alſo to whom theſe multts were to be paid. If the 
ſlain innocent party were an ordinary perſon, that is, 
one whoſe head was valued but at two hundred ſhil- 
lings, he that ſlew him muſt pay the value of his head, 


and a fine beſides to his kindred ; alſo every one 


that was in the company muſt pay thirty ſhillings : 
which penalty was ſtill to be increaſed according to 


the value of the eſtate of the party ſlain, fo that as 


to the penalty for the death of a man valued at twelve 
hundred ſhiſtings, every one that was preſent muſt 
pay an hundred and twenty ſhillings, and the man- 
ſlayer himſelf the price of his head; and a fine beſides: 


but in caſe the whole eompany ſhall deny that he gave 


the mortal wound, all of them are to be impeached 
together, and to pay both the value and the fine 
beſides. 


ſatisfaction a man's 
receive, in caſe he has no kindred on his father's 
ſide; and what ſhare thoſe of his guild or fraternity 
ſhall pay, in caſe he have committed man- ſlaughter in 
a quarrel, viz. the former ſhall pay a third part, and 
the latter, one half, of the price of the head of the 
party ſlain. | „ 

he XXVIIIch law was made againſt public de- 
famers, or ſpreaders of falſe news; whereby is meant 
ſpreaders of falſe news againſt the government : and 
commands that ſuch a one, being convicted, ſhould 


ſuffer no leſs puniſhment than the cutting out of his 


tongue, except he redeem it by paying of the value 
of his head, and even then, he was afterwards to be 
eſteemed of no credit. „ 8 
The XX Xth ordains, that merchants, when they 
land, ſhall bring ſuch as come on ſhore with them 
before the king's officers in folcmote (or county- 
court, ) and there declare their number, that they may 
be ready to produce them, to anſwer any thing that 


may be demanded of them in the ſaid folcmote: and 3 


that if they happen to bring many ſtrangers on ſhore, 
that they alſo certify this to the kings officer in that 


ſaid aſſembly, ſo that they may be forth coming. 


The XXXIſt inflicts upon him that ſhall put a 
ceorle's man, that is, an ordinary countryman, with- 
out uy fault into bonds, a multt of ten ſhillings ; 
upon him that beats ſuch a one, twenty ſhillings ; if 
he hang him up aloft, thirty ſhillings ; if he cut off 
his hair to expoſe him like a fool, ten ſhillings ; if he 


ſhave his head like a prieſt, yet bind him not, thirty 


ſhillings ; and in caſe he only cut off his beard, twemy 
prieſt, then ſixty ſhillings, - . / 
The XX XIVth law impoſes upon him that ſhall 
ſtrike or fight in open court, before the king's eolder- 
man, both the value of his own head and ſuch a fine 
beſides as ſhall be thought fit; and alſo an hundred 
and twenty ſhillings, to be paid to the eolderman by 
him that by thus drawing his weapon ſhall make'any 
diſturbance in the folcmote : if the eolderman was 
not preſent, but the fact was done before his ſubſlitute. 


or the king's prieſt, then a fine or amerciament of 


thirty ſhillings, | 62 
The XXXVth ordains what ſatisfaction ſhall be 


matde for breach of the peace in any other place: 


as, for example, he that tights in the home-ſtall of a 


- countryman, ſhall pay the ſaid countryman {ix ſhil- 


lings; if he drew his own ſword but ſtruck not, half 


as much: which penalty alſo was to be increaſed ac- 
| | | cording ö 


The XXVIIth ou what ſhare of the mul or - 
indred on the mother's ſide ſhall - 
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ne was to pay three times as much; 


EDWARD rar ELDER. 


to the eſtate or quality of him upon whoſe 
the aſſault was made; ſo that if he fought in 


the houſe of one that was worth fix hundred ſhillings, 
| if one worth 


welve hundred ſhillings, then the amends was to be 
= twice as much as the former. | 


deadly feuds, which ſince it gives a ſtrange licence 


* 


. Lo 


The XXXVIth law, of burhbice, or breach of 


me peace in a town, confirms that part of king Ina's 
= laws concerning that matter, in impoſing upon the 


offender for the breach of the peace in the king's 
town or city, by Tying the mulEt of an hundred and 
twenty ſhillings : bur if it be done in the archbiſhop's 
town, then ninety ſhillings ; in that of a biſhop, or 
eolderman, fixty ſhillings ; in the town of a man va- 
laed at twelve hundred ſhillings eſtate, thirty ſhillings; 
but half as much if done in a village of one worth 
but half the ſum. 5 

The XX XVIIth is that law concerning beland, by 
virtue whereof he that holds lands left him by his an- 
ceſtors, was forbid to alienate it from his kindred to 
others, in caſe it could be proved, by writing or tel- 


W twimony, before the king or the biſhop, his kindred 
W being preſent, that the man who firſt granted them 


forbid him all alienation, and laid on him this con- 


dition.----This law is now altered, for entails can be 


cut off by fine and recovery ; and we have too many 
inſtances of the caprices of imbecility, and the moroſe- 
nels of peeviſh old age, diſinheriting youth, for the 


very vices and follies which they themſelves were ad- | 


dicted to in their younger days. | 
The XXXVIIIth law, concerning quarrels or 


for men to take ſatisfaction on their enemies, even 
without the preſence of any officer, I ſhall likewiſe 
ſet down. Firſt, it forbids any man to attack his 
enemy if he find him in his own houſe, except he 
firſt demand of him ſatisfaction; but, if he have 


force enough, he may beſiege the houſe for ſeven | 


days, yet he ſhall not aſſault him if he ſtay within; 


but if he will then ſurrender himſelf and his arms into - 


the defendant's hands, he may keep him thirty days 
without hurt ; but then ſhall leave him fo to his kin- 
dred and friends. In caſe he fly to a church, the ho- 
nour of the church is to be preſerved. But if the 
defendant have not ſtrength enough to beſiege him in 
his houſe, he may deſire the aſſiſtance of the eolder- 


wan; which, if he cannot obtain, he muſt appeal to 
due king before he can aſſault him. If any one by 

= chance light upon his adverſary, not knowing that he 
Keeps himſelf at home, and he will deliver up his arms 


to him, he ſhall keep him ſafe thirty days, and then 
deliver him to his friends; but in caſe he will not de- 
liver up his arms, then he may fight him : but if he 


enemy, and any other man ſets upon him, ſuch a man 


and loſe all that may fall to him by reaſon of kindred. 
The XLthſets a certain valuation upon every limb 
and member, as well as upon every perſon from a king 


of his ſucceſſor Athelſtan. 


s E Cr. vi. 
EDWARD Tux ELDER. 


not his abilities, and he was called the Elder from 
lng the firſt of that name who ever wore the Engliſh 
Gown; — =... | 


His firſt uneaſineſs after aſcending the throne was 


of a domeſtic nature, for Ethelwald his couſin pre- 


tended to the crown, as the ſon of Alfred's elder 


be willing to deliver up himſelf and his arms to his 


ſhall pay the value of his head if he kills him; or 
give ſatisfaction for the wounds, if any be given him, 
according to the fact, beſides which he ſhall be fined 


to a bond-ſlave ; of this ſee more at large in the laws 9 


Elastan inherited all his father's virtues, but 
1 


his army on board the v 


37 
brother Ethelbert. This prince raiſed ſome forces to 
maintain his claim, though Edward, beſides having 
been appointed his heir by Alfred himſelf, and anoint- 
ed king by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, had un- 
dergone the formality of an election by the people. 
Ethelwald having got together ſome adherents and 


troops, ſeized upon the towns of Winborn and Twe- 
oneham, or Chriſt- Church in Hampſhire, and boaſted 


that he would maintain his claim at the hazard of his 


life; but he no ſooner heard of the approach of 


Edward with an army, than he deſerted his friends, 
and even his wife, and fled to the Northumbrian 
Danes. As theſe inſiduous ſubjetts were very ready 
to embrace any opportunity of throwing off the 


Saxon yoke, they of courſe received Ethelwald with 


open arms, acknowledged him as king of England, 


and induced their countrymen of Eaſt Anglia to join 


them in revolting. ' | 


Edward, however, no ſooner marched againſt them, 


than their ſpirits began to fail, and in order to avert 


the impending chaſtiſement, they obliged Ethelwald 
to depart their country. — But this pretended loyalty, 
the effect of fear, did not ſatisfy Edward, who ſeized 
upon their principal fortreſſes as the moſt gligible me- 
thod of ſecuring their allegiance. The Danes did 
not ſubmit without ſome reſiſtance, which gave riſe to 
the following remarkable occurrence: The king's 
ſiſter Elfleda, the wife of the earl of Mercia, being 
a woman of exceeding great courage, threw off the 
weakneſs peculiar to her ſex, and took upon herſelf 
the command of a body of troops in perſon, at the 
head of whom ſhe ſignalized herſelf on various occa- 


ſions, and was at once admired by the ſoldiers, and 


reſpetted by the officers. Nor was this lady leſs cele- 
brated for her wiſdom and benevolence than her in- 
trepidity ; for her counſel was often as uſeful to her 
brother as her courage; and the many charitable 
foundations ſhe eretted ſufficiently © evinced her 
humanity. Indecd it was by her courage, principally, 
Ethelwald was driven out of the kingdom, and com- 
pelled to take refuge in Normandy. Ns 
Ethelwald, however, returned in gog, accompanied 
by a body of foreign troops, and having induced the 


Danes of Eaſt Anglia to join him, he began to commit 


the moſt cruel ravages, and penetrated as far as Bad- 
inſtoke in Wiltſhire, whither the king followed him. 
Ethelwald took the advantage of the Kentiſh men's 
having imprudently ſeperated themſelves from the reſt 
of the army in ſearch of plunder, to attack them with 
great impetuoſity. — A blobdy conflict enſued, in 
which, on the fide of the Engliſh, fell the earls Sigulf 
and Sigelm, the abbot Earnwolf, and the king's thane 
Eadwald. Of the enemy, Eric, a Daniſh prince, 
and Ethelwald himſelf were ſlain. The Kentiſh men 
were overpowered by numbers, but the Danes had fo 
little cauſe to rejoice at the victory, that they imme- 
diately after thought proper to ſue for peace, which 
Edward concluded with them at a place named Ickford 
in Buckinghamſhire, | 


The Danes were not now more ſincere than for- 


merly, and conſequently the peace was no longer per- 


manent than their own conveniencies admitted. An 
inſurrection accordingly enſued in the north, which 
ſo much exaſperated the king that he ordered an arm 
to march into Northumberland, and to put to death. 
all of thoſe perpetual diſturbers who ſhould be found 
under arms. This bloody mandate was obeyed by 
the troops with the moſt ſcrupulous. punQuality, and 
great numbers of the refraftory inſurgents fell victims 
to the reſentment of an incenſed king. 
Theſe ſeverities, however, did not alter the diſpo- 
fitions of the Danes, for thoſe reſtleſs intruders hear- 


% 


ing that Edward was buſy in Kent, in manning a fleet 


of above an hundred fail of ſhipping, injudiciouſly 
concluded that he had lan 4g of the greateſt part of 
els, and that not having any 
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der with impunity: A reſolution to ravage was no 
foorier adopted, than put into execution by theſe un- 
thinking deh ; they began their depredations 
as uſual; penetrated into the heart of the kingdom, 
and obtaineda very conſiderable booty. But as they 
Vere retiring with the ſpoils, the Engliſh army over- 
* - took them at Tetnat in Staffordſhire, defeated them 
with 1 and deprived them of all their 
9 


lun _— $6 | | 
1 A. P. gig. Elfleda became a widow by the death 
of her hufband Ethelred, _ Mercia. * hav- 
ing paid the proper reſpect to the memory of her con- 
- ſhe * a A her extenſwe poſſeſſions, 
improved and fortified all the old cities and towns, 
and laid the foundations of ſome new ones. The 
Welch having made ſome ihcurſions into her terr-; 
tories, ſhe determined to chaſtiſe them, and collected 
baer forces together accordingly.” The Welch affected 
5 to ridicule an army commanded by a woman; but 
8 they hatl, ſoon reaſon to repent of their ill-timed 
mirth, for that lady defeated them with great fhaugh- 
a ter, obliged their king to fly to the mountains, took 
his queen and thirty-four of his nobles prifoners, and 
ſeized upon the town of Brecknock, .- Returning: to 
England, and findingthatthe Danes had poſſeſſed them< 
; ' ſelves of Derby, flie laid ſeige to that place and took it 
by ſtorm. During the aflault, her life was in im- 
ninent danger, and ſhe had four of her beſt officers 
| killed by her fide. 5 3 
ö A. D. 914. King Edward rebuilt and fortified the 
ctty of Hereford; and A. D. 915 he did the ſame 
by Witham, in Eſſex. The two enſuing years, hon 
at peace, he employed his leiſure time in a variety of 
public works, particularly in the reſtoration of Cam- 
bridge, which was greatly decayed ; but Edward 
greatly embelliſhed, and erected it into an univerſity 
upon inſtitutions ſimilar to thoſe of his father at 
„„ TIE 27 „ YFOLL 
A. P. 917. The Danes began another inſurrec- 
=_ tion, but were defeated with great flaughter. Their 
14 incurfions, however, made Edward perceive the ne- 
= ceffity of fortifying Bedford, Buckingham and Tow- 
—_ ceſter. Subſequent to this, earl Thurketyll, the 
Dianiſh leader, conſented to quit the kingdom, and 
accordingly departed to France with all who choſe 
to follow him. e "te, 2 18 
A warm of Danes from the continent invaded 
England again A. D. g18, under the command of 
© Otar and Rohault. S into the Severn they fre- 
_ landed, and committed many ravages upon 
[: | e adjacent coaſts, “ till they were defeated by the 
—_ militia of Herefordſhire and Glouceſterſhire. © Ro- 
_- - hault, and Otar's brother were flain in the engage- . 
-M ment: and the fugitives fled into a wood, which was 
immediately inveſted by the conquerors. In chis 
emergency the Danes, as uſual, promiſed to depart 
the kingdom, andto give hoſtages for their perform- 
a ance of the e Being ſuffered to retire to 
their veſſels, they treacherouſly landed again in the 
night, and attempted to penetrate into the country. 
Being diſcovered in the morning, by the troops, whom 
the king had judicioufly ſtationed to guard the coaſt, 
the greateſt part of them were cut off, and the few 
who eſcaped went and fettled in Ireland. Though 
this ſucceſs was pleaſing to Edward, he met with a 
— affliction this year in the loſs of his ſiſter El- 
| da, who died at Tamworth, in Staffordſhire, to the 
Anſpeakable | 2 
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of the whole nation. | 
A. D. g20, The Danes landed in Wales, and pro- 
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land forces to impede their progreſs, they might plun- | 
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ENGLAND. 


| ceeded as far as Cheſter, and the Welch revolted at 


the ſame time; but both parties were defeated by 
Edward's forces, and the two chiefs, viz. Leofred the 
Dane, and Griffith, ap Madoc, the Welch prince, 
were beheaded, and their heads placed upon, the 


tower of Cheſter. | 


- 


— 
ſtrong fortreſs at Tamesford, in Bedfo df of 
ward, however, laid ſiege to.it, took it by ſtorm, and 
put all vhg were in it to the ſword. Shortly after this, 
he ſeized Colcheſter, which was in the poſſeſſion of 
the Danes, and flew, all who were found in arms. 
This ſeverity occafioned a general revolt of the 


ing. Alfred embelliſhed, and Edward Packicg, the 


Ide king continued to improve the old, and ereft 


; new fortifications in many parts of the kingdom; whe 

the Danes, while he was thus buſied, made an attack” | 
upon Towceſter, but were repulſed with conſiderable 
| los, and being purſyed were totally defeated. Soon 
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building a 
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ed to follow the example of the kin 
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Danes, in conſequence of which they met with a 


| total defeat, and this. obliged them again to a gene- 
ral ſubmiſſion. . l 


- 


A. P. 921. The, N orthumbrian Danes revolted 
again, and incited the king of Scotland to aſſiſt them, 


Vho deputed his fon with a conſiderable army, to ac- 


company them in their ravages. Theſe confederates 
were, however, defeated; by prince Athelſtan, the 
gallant ſon of king Edwarf dd. 
A. P. 92g. The Engliſh monarch. took Stamford 
and Lincoln, and fortified both thoſe places; duri 

the courſe: of the fame. year, all the Daniſf chick? 
ſubmitted, and ſwore allegiance to him; this was fol- 
lowed by the ſubmiſſion of the Welch. princes. and 
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nobility, and even the king of Scotland conſented to 
hold his crown as a vaſſal to Edward. Thus Edward 


poſſeſſed a more extenſivè and unlimited power in the 
iſland, than any of his predeceſſors had done, and 
ſpent the remainder of his glorious reign in ſecuring 
and regulating the poſſeſſions he had gained. He 
died A. D. 925, and was buried by his father, ag 


Wincheſter, In virtue and courage he was equal tq 


Alfred, but inferior with refpe& to genius and learn. 


kingdom: the former introduced literature, and built 
a royal navy; the latter added to and improved both; 
ſo that the Engliſh have infinite obligations both to 
father and fon. The laws he made were few, and ra- 


ther comments on thoſe of his predeceſſors than new | 


ones. He, however, made ſome regulations reſpe&- 
ing commerce, that were ſuitable to the complexion 
of the times in which he lived, He was exceeding 
affable and benevolent, and remarkable for the hu- 
mility of his temper, of which the following anecdote 
is a fingular inſtance. © When Edward the Elder 
came to Auſtelen, Lewellyn, prince of North 
„ Wales, came to Betheſtly to treat about a peace; 
© but refuſed firſt to croſs the Severn, which, when 
„ king Edward heard, he took a boat, and rowed to- 
% wards him. But the prince, who was then by the 
water⸗ſide, when he ſaw and knew who he was, caſt 
off the rich robe he then had on, and which he had 
prepared purpolely for the meeting, and. entering 
« the river breaſt high, and taking hold of the end 
* of the boat, ſubmiſſively ſaid, Moſt ſage king, 
thy humility hath overcome my inlolence, and thy 
« wiſdom triumphed over my folly—Come, pray Sir, 


get upon this neck, which I, like a fool as I am, 


have lifted againſt thee, and thus enter that land, 
„ which thy benign clemency hath. this day made 
chine on; 16: taking the king upon his * 
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5 o of their excurſions, they 
dy the king for forty pounds, * 
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took priſoner Cumeleas, biſhop of Erehenßeld in Herefordſhire, who was afterwards ranſomed 
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g | «© and ſetting him on ſhore, he made him to ſit down 


upon his own royal robe, and putting his own. 


hands between the king's, he there did him ho- 
ma 5 5 e 9 | 
= — by his firſt wife Egwynnea had three 
W children, two ſons, viz. Alfred, who died before him, 
and Athelſtan, who ſucceeded him; and a daughter 
named Edgytha. His iſſue by his ſecond wife Elfleda 
W were Ethelwald, Edwin, ond fix daughters, four of 
W whom were married, and two died fingle. The hul- 
bands of the married ones were the emperor Otho, 
i Charles the Simple, and Hugh Capet, kings of France, 
and a French duke. His third wife Edgiva brought 
him Edmund and Edred, both of whom afterwards 
. reigned, and two daughters one of the latter retired 


„ 
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= A. THELSTAN ſucceeded his father in the year 
by 925, and wascrowned at Kingſton upon Thames. 
A conſpiracy was formed againſt him, (on account of. 
the illegitimacy of his birth) ſoon after his acceſſion 
by a perſon named Alfred, who laid a plan to ſeize 
me king at Wincheſter and put out his eyes. But his 
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before the king, to whom he denied ever having had 
ſuch an intention. As there was no ee evidence 
do prove him guilty, the king, according to the abſurd 
cuſtom of the times, ſent him to Rome to purge, 
== himſelf from the imputation before the Pope. He, 
Ws however, loſt his life before he had an opportunity of 
doing through his purgation; for walking up towards 
ee altar of St. Peter, he {ſuddenly dropped down in 
Ws 2 fit, and being carried to the Engliſh College, ex- 


his wry eee, burial, till the pleaſure of Athelſtan 
hould be known, who gave permiſſion that he ſhould 
be buried; but ſeized upon his eſtates, and ſettled 
mem upon the monaſtery of Malmeſbury. 

_ Thus conſpiracy was ſucceeded by an attempt which 
me Danes made to regain their eee The 
eere headed by two chiefs called Sithric and Ingwald, 
ho were pleaſed to dignify themſelves with the title 
of kings. Athelſtan no ſooner heard of this infur- 
rection than he marched againſt the rebels with a con- 
WF {derable force, when Sithric thought proper to ſub- 
WE mit and implore his clemency. The king, who was 
. good- natured and generous, even to veakneſs, not 
onh pardoned him on condition of his being bap- 


mmagined would conduce to conciliate his fidelity. 
SWichric died ſoon aſter, when Athelſtan took his poſ- 
— ſeſſions under his own immediate adminiſtration, with- 
out admitting of any ſubordinate ruler. This exaſ- 

perated Guthric, the ſon of Sithric, who raiſed a 
conſiderable force to regain what he deemed his pa- 
trimony. But Athelſtan no ſooner advanced towards 


land, and fought the protection of Conſtantine the 
King of that country. Athelſtan ſent a meſſage to 
the Scotch monarch to deliver up-Guthric as a rebel 
and traitor,” which the latter abſolutely refuſed, and 
a war between the two nations ſeemed inevitable. At 
length, by means of ſome of the nobility, an accommo- 
n was. brought about, and a conference agreed 
upon between the two kings. This occaſioned Guth- 
ric to return into Northumberland, where; havin 


taken priſoner, and finding means to eſcape, he went 


| a diverſion in favor of the confederates. 


to a cloiſter, and the other was married to a French 


deſign tranſpiring, he was apprehended and carried 


I. pired three days after. The Pope deeming his ſud-. 
den death a providential proof of his guilt, refuſed ] 


him at the head of an army, than he fled into Scot- 


Privately gathered together ſome troops, he' made 
an unſucceſsful attempt upon York, in which he was 


to ſea, and paſſed the relt of his days as 4 pirate. 
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Anlaff, the brother of Guthric, having by the force 
of arms obtained conſiderable poſſeſſions in Ireland. 
was called the Iriſh king. This pett monarch, impelled 
by the inveterate hatred he had conceived againſt. 
Athelſtan, perſuaded Conſtantine, king of Scotland, to 
declare war againſt him, and promiſed to join him 
with a conſiderable body of forces from Ireland. At 
the ſame time Howel, king of Wales, agreed to make. 
Athelſtan 
being apprized of the impending danger, collected 
an arnty together with great diligence, and marching 


into Wales, he defeated the Welch; and, in order to 
puniſh them for their temerity, ordered them to pay a 


much Keavier tribute than they had hitherto done. 
Athelſtan then marched towards Scotland, when Con- 
ſtantine, not having been joined by Anlaff as he ex- 
pected, thought proper to fubmit, and implore the 


| clemency of the Engliſh monarch, who not only for- 


gave him, but with his uſual good-nature reſtored all, 
the places his troops had taken. But the gratitude of 


the Scotch monarch was not equal to the generoſity of 
Athelſtan, for in the year 938 he formed another | 
powerful confederacy with Anlaff, and the Cumbrian 

| Britons. . Their united forces embarked on board 
two hundred and fixteen ſhips, and landing at the 
mouth of the Humber, penetrated to Bromſbury in 
Northumberland. Here Athelſtan brought a great 


force againſt them, and at the ſame time ſent a fleet to, 
deſtroy their ſhipping. The two armies kept from an 
engagement for ſeveral days, watching the opportu- 
nity of gaining ſome peculiar advantage; during 


Which interval Anlaff laid a ſcheme to ſeize upon, 
or affaffinate Achelſtan in the midſt of his army. To 


effect this, he put in prattice a ſimilar ſtratagem to 
that formerly employed by Alfred in exploring the 
Daniſn camp. Diſguiſed like a harper he ſecurely. 


entered the Engliſh lines, and was even introduced 
to play before the king, who handſomely rewarded, 
him for the amuſement he had received. A foldier 


in Athelſtan's army, however, recognized the fea- 
tures of Anlaff, and after his departure informed the 


| King who he was. Athelſtan blamed him for not hav- 
ing given mere timely notice that he might. have 
been apprehended in the camp; when the ſoldier 
nobly replied, © My liege, I firſt gave my military 


* oath to Anlaff; if I had therefore betrayed him, your 


| * majeſty might juſtly have ſuſpetted the like trea- 
„ chery to yourſelf, But to evince my loyalty, I 
© entreat your majeſty to remove your tent, as I («to 
no doubt but a deſign upon your perſon will be the 
4 conſequence of Anlaff's obſervations.” The king, 
| after rewarding the ſoldier for his fidelity; took his 
| prudent advice, and gave orders for the immediate 


„ wn removal of his tent, 
ey tized, but gave him his fiſter in marriage; which he | 


This precaution, in the ſequel, 
appeared exceeding neceſſary ; for a biſhop coming 
into the camp. ſoon after the removal of the king's tent, 
and pitching his own in the vacant place, was the firfl 
who fell a victim to the furious attack made upon the 
Engliſh by Anlaff in the night. The alarm becoming 
general, Anlaff was. repulſed, but the next morning 
the engagement was renewed. The Engliſh forces 


were commanded. by the king in-perſon, Edmund his 


brother, and os his prime miniſter. - On the 
fide of the enemy, king Conſtantine commanded the 
Scots, Anlaff the Iriſh, Froda the Danes, and Owen 
the Cumbrian Britons. Athelſtan, with a body of Weſt 
Saxons, made a furious attack upon the Iriſh, already 


fatigued by their nocturnal attempt, and eaſily put 


them to the rout. Turketyl, with-the London militia, | 
pierced the ranks of the Scotch, obliged them to fe- 
treat, and a deciſive victory was at length obtained by 
theEnglifh. Five Daniſh princes, ſevengeneral officers, 


and a great number of private men were Hain in the 


field; and che king of Scotland, Anlaff and OWwen 
eſcaped with great difficulty to their ſhips, The En- 
giſh on their {ide loſt Edwin and Ethelwin, _ 
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ſtan's two couſins, ſeveral good officers and many ex- 
ckllent ſoldiers. In fine, the hiſtorians of that age 
repreſent, it as the moſt bloody engagement that had 
eyer been fought in Britain. The ſucceſs, of the 
ngliſh fleet was equal to that of the land forces, and 
the deſtruQion of both the army and navy of his ene- 
mies, gave to Athelſtan a compleat triumph. 
"Athelltan now thought proper to chaſtiſe the 
Welch for having aſſiſted his enemies. This he did 
and then effectually, ordered their king Ludeval, and 
all the Welch nobles to attend him at Hereford, in 
order to do homage, ſwear allegiance, and pay a tri- 
butt. Theſe humiliating conditions the Welch were 
obhged to comply with, and the tribute paid in con- 
ſequence Nona conſiſted of twenty-five thouſand 
head of black cattle, twenty pounds weight of gold, 
three hundred pounds weight of filver, and. a great 
many hawks and hounds. Athelitan's next concern 
was to puniſh the Corniſh Britons for the part Bey 

had taken in the late inſurrections, after which he too 
poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Scilly, and having annexed 
them to his dominions, fat down to enjoy the fruits 
of his various triumphs in the tranquil arms of peace. 
The greatneſs of Athelſtan's power, and the 
ſplendor of his fame, incited the principal princes 
of Chriſtendom to court his alliance and ſolicit his 
friendſhip. Three of his ſiſters were ſeverally re- 
ueſted in marriage; the firſt by the emperor Henry 
r his ſon Otho; the ſecond by Hugh, king of 


France, for his ſon ; and the third by the prince of | of 
infamous, and no credit given to him ever after, and 


Agquitain for himſelf. The reſpective ambaſſadors 
from thoſe princes, brought ſuch a profuſion of rich 
preſents as had never before been ſeen in this nation, 
particularly a veſſel of onyx, admirably carved ; a 
gold crown curiouſly ſet with diamonds ; the banner 
and ſword of Conſtantine the Great, the hilt of the 
latter being overlaid with plates of gold, a yariety of 
rich gems, coſtly perfumes, fine horſes with elegant 
capariſons, &c. &c. | | 8 | 
This great prince died at Glouceſter, A. D. 941, 
in the forty- ſixth year of his age, and fixteenth of his 
reign; and left behind him a character inferior to none 
_ of the Engliſh monarchs, Alfred excepted. Hiſto- 
rians agree, that he was learned without being pedan- 
tic, polite without being frivolous, magnificent with- 
out profuſion, generous without oſtentation, and pious 
without ſuperſtition ; he was an able general, a brave 
ſoldier, a conſummate politician, a ſedulous encou- 
rager of commerce, a ſincere friend, a forgiving ene- 
my, and an indulgent maſter. His diſpoſition was ſo 
amiable, that he won the affections in peace of thoſe 
whom he conquered in war, and was equally formida- 
ble in the field and cabinet. He was not greater in 
his military and political, than in his legiſlative capa- 
city, being conſidered as the beſt civilian, and moſt 
elegant Saxon writer of the age; as his laws are 
equally falutary and curious, we ſhall preſent our 
readers with the following abſtraQt of them. 


The Ift law requires, that if ope conceals a thief, 
he ſhall pay the value of the thief's head, and the 
thief himſelf ſhall not be ſpared, who, if he contu- 
- maciouſly make reſiſtance, or fly for it, ſhall find no 
favour. A thief caſt into priſon ſhall ſtay there forty 
days, and then, after the payment of an hundred and 
twenty ſhillings, be diſcharged ; but his kindred muſt 
give . for his future good behaviour: after 
- which, if he ſteal again, they muſt either pay the value 
of his head, or bring him back to priſon. And in 


caſe any one reſiſt, he ſhall pay to the king, or to any | 


other whom 1t concerns, the value of his own head ; 
and if any ſtand by him (defend we he ſhall pay to 
the king one bundred and twenty ſhillings. | 


The VIch law is againſt witchcrafts, enchantments, 
And ſuch like deeds that procure death: that if any | 
de by them be made away, and the thing cannot be 
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ons, that one and the ſame mone 
that it ſhall not be coined out of 10 
any minter or coiner ſhall debaſe the coin, he ſhall 


in ſuch caſe, if he refuſe to do right, 
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denied, ſuch prafticers ſhall be put to death: but if 
they endeavour to purge themſelves, and be caſt by 
three fold ordeal, they ſhall lie in priſon an hundred 
and twenty days; which ended, then their kindred 
may redeem them by the payment of an hundred and 
twenty ſhillings to the king: and farther, pay to the 
kindred of the ſlain the full valuation of the party's 
head; and then the criminals ſhall alſo procure ſure- 


ties for their good behaviour for the time to come. 
The ſame puniſhment ſhall be inflicted on incen- 


_ diaries, and ſuch as reſcue thieves : nay, ſuch as en- 


deavour to reſcue them, though no man be wounded 


in the attempt, ſhall. pay an hundred and twenty ſhil- 


lings to the king. As for enchantments mentioned in 
this law, the Saxon word is Liblacum, which ſignifies 
the art of conjuration, or. witchcraft ; not all in ge- 
neral, but that ſort of it called properly faſcination or 
enchantment, uſed by certain ligatures, faſciæ, or 
bands. RY Ty | | 
The VIIch ordains concerning ſimple ordeal ; that 
if one, accuſed ſeveral times of theft, be caſt by it, and 
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| have nobody to be ſurety for him, he ſhall be ſent to 
| priſon, and thence freed by his kindred, as before 
| taid,.. 7 be 4 


The I Xth forbids any commutation of goods, un- 


| leſs in the preſence of the king's reeve, the prieſt of 
the town, or the lord of the foil, or ſome other cre- 


ditable perſon,, under. the penalty of thirty: ſhillings, 
and the forfeiture of the things charged, to the lord 
of the ſoil: and if any ſhall bear witneſs, he ſhall be 


alſo ſhall forfeit thirty filling. 


The , XIlth confirms the firſt part of the laws of 
king Edward the Elder, decreeing that no man buy 


any thing out of a town, which exceeds the value of 
twenty pence; and within the town, unleſs in the pre- 
ſence of the port- reeve or ſome other creditable per- 
ſon, or elſe in the preſence of the king's ſheriff or 


juſtice, in folcmote. | 


The XIVthappoints, through all the king's domi- 
be current: and 
ome town ; and if 


lole his hand, which, being cut off, ſhall be affixed to 


the workhouſe: if any be accuſed of adulterating 
money, and will purge himſelf, he ſhall by the ordeal 


of hot iron cleanſe his hands of ſuch wickedneſs ; 
but if by ordeal he be caſt, then he ſhall puniſhed as 
now was ſaid. Then follow the places appointed for 
public mints, viz. at Canterbury there ſhall be ſeven 
minters or coiners ; whereof four for the king, two 
for the biſhop, and one for the abbot : at Rocheſter 
there ſhall be three ; whereof two for the king, and 
the third for the biſhop : at London, eight, at Win- 
cheſter ſix, at Lewes two, at Haſtings one, at Chi- 
cheſter: one, at Hampton two, at Werham two, at 
Exceſter two, at Saliſbury as many, and in every other 
great town one. | 
That which follows commands, that for every 
plough a man ſhall keep two well-furniſhed horſe- 
men. | | 8 

The XVIIIch forbids horſes to be tranſported, ex- 
cept ſuch as are ſent abroad as free gifts or preſents. 
Tbe X Xth law enatts, that if any one abſents him- 
ſelf from folcmote thrice, he ſhall be puniſhed as 


contumacious againſt the king, if ſo Le that the hold- 


ing of the aſſembly was declared a ſevennight before; 
. pays not 
muldt to the king, the ancient men of the country are 
to go and ſeize upon all that he hath, and take ſecu 
rity for his appearance. | 85 
The X X11d, in confirmation of a former law, re- 
uires that no perſon receive another man's man (as 
is law words it) into his family without leave firſt 
obtained of his maſter ; he that doth otherwiſe ſhall. 
reſtore the man, and pay the mulQ of contumacy, 
againſt 
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2 | nies of the ordeal trial, b 


 EPMUND = FIRST. | 47 


againſt the king. And no man is to put away his men, 


accuſed of any crime, till they have firſt made ſatis- 


faction. 


> 


rue XXIVch is concerning traffic, and, in con- 


9 firmation of former laws, ordains, that if a man buy 
any thing with witneſs, which another man challenges 


for his own, the ſeller ſhall make it good and ſecure 
WW che bargain, whether he be bond or free. But on the 
Lord's day no market ſhall be held, under penalty or 
for feiture of the wares, and a mula. of thinty ſhillings 
belides, See et. SOHO ES nee 


F 
- 


In the year 928 he held the Synod of Greatly 


The canons inſtituted were nine in number. 1 Ki 
WW fubſequent is the ſubſtance of the chief of them, with 
WL their remarkable introduction. PW Ry 


« Athelſtan, king, by the advice of Wulfhelm 


my archbiſhop, and other my biſhops, command all'my 


reeves, in the name of the Lord and his ſaints, that 


they do in the firſt place give tythes of all my eſtate, 


both of the living ſtock and of the fruits of the earth; 


and that all the biſhops do the ſame of all that belongs 


Fi | will is, that my, biſhops, and aldermen, and reeves 
give this in charge to all that are ſubjeQ to them, and 


W fixcd, that is, the Beheading of St. John Baptiſt. I 


Athelſtan, king, declare to all my reeves, with advice 


WE of archbiſh 
= is my will, that, for the forgiveneſs of my fins, ye 
= always feed one poor Engliſhman; and give him, from 


2 gammon of bacon, or one ram worth four-pence ; 
and one ſhroud every year, for the twelve months“ 
= wcar : and that ye ſet at liberty one that has, for his 


crimes, been condemned to ſlavery; for the mercies 


7 1 of Chriſt and for my love; with the teſtimony of the 


bichop in whoſe diftriQt it is: and if the reeve with- 
bold it, let him pay thirty ſhillings as a ſatisfaction; 


ad let the money be diſtributed to the poor who 
Swell in che town where this omiſſion was made, under 
he teſtimony of the biſhop.” T N 


Let: 
. 
93 q 

>; s 


be IId article commands the magiſtrates to put 


og 
"7 
93 
. 
1 


ee laus in execution againſt ſuch as were convicted 


| W 


s all the circumſtances of a trial by ordeal. 
== The IIId is againſt witchcraft, and robbers infeſt- 


927 ing the highways. | 
ml The IVth regulates the number of mints. 


The Vth preſcribes the cir 


In this canon the prieſts 
ed and ſettled places; and 
ed to have the conſecrated 


WW known to be guilty or not. 
care ſpoken of, as having fix 
we accuſed perſon is permit! 
= bread. © 


in the execution of the laws 
| bench with them. 5 


The IXth and laſt canon/inflifs 
magiſtrates as ſhould be found remiſs in their duty ; 


which fine was to be paid to the biſnon © 10 
in which ſuch maiſon ed. n 2 or 


and to ſit upon th 


1 : 7 


EET 


k 


* 2 


Antient writers have 2 for 1 
0 en — he 8 Ow er. of imputing the death of 
hn 0 t oy have occafiou ; in others they have only ſubſtituted 
— 99 55 mes for facts, as we believe hath been the caſe with 

{and ar tan. But the moſt ſingular circumſtance is, that 
— 2 or1ans, through a mean national partiality, are not 
; accuſe Athelſtan with the death of Edwin only, but 


5 


The king's 7 30, o00 f 
An archbiſhop, 3 
or earl's a | | oy 1 
A biſhop or al- 
| m 8. ooo 


W tw them; and alſo my aldermen and reeves: and my 


chat they do it 1 by the time that we here 


the city of Yor 


circumſtances and ceremo- 
y which a perſon may be | marche | | 
| retaken many places from the enemy, and properly 


: The VIIIth orders the biſhops to aſſiſt the judges 


a fine upon ſuch I about a moſt ſhameful accommodation, for a peace 
| was concluded on the following terms; that Edmund 
- ſhould have all that part of the kingdom to the ſouth 


of + Watling Street, and Anlaff all the reſidue to the 


reigning princes; in ſome: - 


Annexed to the laws of king Athelſtan is the valu- 
ation of mens heads, which was then conſidered ac- 
cording to the following eltimate ; 


| Thrimſas, or pieces of 


| 
A general's, 3 N 
| ſilver of about three 
| 4,000 f J 


kni t marſhal, 8 

er field mn 
nl 

A maſs - thane, 
or ſecural 
thane's . n 

A peaſants! J L 26 . 
The one half of theſe fines went to the kindred of 


© ſhillings value. 


1 
4 


| the deceaſed, and the other half to the public treaſury. 


This king likewiſe ordered the bible to be tranſlated 
into the Anglo-Saxon tongue for the benefit of the 
common people. „ 
Before we quit the reign of Athelſtan, it is neceſ- 
ſary to take notice of the only imputation with which 


his charatter has been ſtained, viz. The murder of his 


brother Edwin. This, ſome writers tell us, was oc- 
caſioned by Athelſtan's jealouſy of the 'virtues and 
perſonal accompliſhments of Edwin, as well as his 


unqueſtionable legitimacyof birth; ſeveral writers lay, 


that he was drowned by order of the king ; others, 
that being expoſed in a rotten bark, without fail, 
oars, or proviſions, and with only one ſervant, he was 


op, biſhops, and ſervants of God, that it | ſtimulated by deſpair to jump into the ſea, where he 


periſhed. But the moſt authentic hiſtorians affirm, 


that the accuſation is a falſehood, and William of 
Malmeſbury poſitively aſſerts, that the whole tale 


8 5 | two of my farms, every month an amber of meal and | took its riſe from an old ballad.* 


| „ 
f EDMUND THB FIRST. 
AS Athelſtan died without iſſue, he was ſuc- 


e ceeded by his brother Edmund, who, A. D. 941, 
was crowned at Kingſton upon Thames. Being 


only eighteen years of age at his acceſſion, the Danes 
-deemed his nonage a fair opportunity to make ano- 
ther attempt for independency. In conſequence 


of theſe ſentiments, they invited to their aſſiſtance An- 


| hff the Iriſh king, and Olaus, the ſovereign of Nor- 
way, when both thoſe princes uniting their forces, 
landed in Northumberland, and being joined by the 
Engliſh-Danes, Anlaff took upon himſelf the ſupreme 
command. The confederates having over-run Nor- 


thumberland, purſued their rout into Yorkſhire, took 
. and then penetrated into Mercia. 

The young king, having been informed of their ra- 
pid 9 aſſembled what forces he could, and 
expeditiouſly towards the north. Having 


ſecured them with Engliſh garriſons, he proceeded to 


| Weſt Cheſter, where he came up with the main body 
of the confederate army, and immediately prepared 


for battle. A bloody engagement enſued, which was 


| fought till night parted the combatants with equal ſuc- 
| ceſs on both fides ; when Odo, archbiſhop of Canter. 


bury, and Wulſtan, archbiſhop of York, brought 


— 


—— — — * * 


- charge him likewiſe with the murder of his brother Edred, though 


. that prince not only lived after him, but reigned as king of 
England, ſubſequent to his death. 70 7110 171 


+ Watling: ſtreet led from Dover to the coaſt over againſt 


illand of Angleſey and paſſed through London, Dunſtable, Tow-. 
- ceſter, All | | 
in Shropſhire. 


on, &c, and croſſed the Severn near the Wrealtin, 
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Being naturally 11 a. raſh di 


Bag e 


Great Britain, or M 


bind, or oaths reſtrain, 
of Edmund ban they Eee By pretend-; . 


? Uh the —. of indepen: NC) 
$3 — /bejng er of their motions, raiſed 


42 | 
northwardief. the "ROY The artful Anlaff,. cries, | 45 
* 


and a prbmiſe of becoming a chriſtian, on 


archbiſhops to his intereſt; and they in return, per- 


Res the young king to ſubſcribe to articles deroga- 
gnant 1 5 Intereſt, 


tory of his honour, and re Fos 
Anlaff and Reginald 08 
Edmund wWas ea t be content Vith a., 
bered part of his own native kingdom. 

* , Th&qyamngamonarch, however, Was Won ſeadble 
ni he had been impoſe on for A. D. 


944 be:taiſed a powerful arm dle both Anlaff 


f aftet baptized, and 


and Reginald from Noxthum 25 and ſubjefind. BY 


"413 bod a} > 


whole country to his ve controul 
The petty prince 
the N ortho | in xr revolt, Edmund deprived 


him of his territories, and gave, them to Malcolm, 
king of Stetland, ſabje& 10 this condition ;; that he 

ſhould aſt, the Engliſh upon. all emergetcies, and 
Join bis vn with their fortes, both by: A and land, L 


to repel all foreign invaders. | _-_ ob 120 


Atſter this, king Edmund reigned i in pans. beloved | 
by his ſubjefts,' and reſpetteg 4 by ill 


the hand of a ruthan; depnved 


paſt and promiſing prince, his death being com. 0 


in the following manner: 
ay > the 6th of May, A. -D.:946,-the: king and 


principal nobility repaired. 10 Prickle- church, in 


„ in order to keep the _ of St. 
Auguſtin in the moſt ſolemn manner. & the 
2 the king obſeryed at the por f the 
table, one Legi. a notoxious criminal, who had been 
baniſhed, a few. years before for his mal: practices 

ſpoktion, -he flew ogra 
fellow in, order to give him manual chaſtiſement for 


his preſumption, in appearing there. Leof, thinking, 


his death inevitable, and determined. to ſell his life as 


5 


dear as poſlible, drew out a ſhort dagger and 


king a mortal wound, of which he'preſently expir 


The noWes Aflaulted the murdeter, who defe 

himſelf with the molt undaunted fury, t till being over- 
powered by numbers, he was eut to pieces. At the 
time of this. fetal event, the King 
7 8 -fiſth year of his age, and ſeventh 
His body Was buried. at. Glaſtonbury, St. Dunſtan - 
being then. abbot ; and the, town where he was killed | 


was confiſe N 5 1 2 given to the monaſfery in which 
he was! 51 hits FDI aber, o malls nigh 
lng a 
- ft, { * 4 $3; * 
3 26 X. deb 5 
1 


the 8 as that monarch's two ſons, Ew: and 
Edgar, were, then infants, the cldeſt. being, only four 


| 2 of A 2 1 8 1 $6 e crowned. at King-, 


1 the reins. of overnment: 
x wa firſt ſovereig this coun 
, filed himſelf king o of 
"all En gland. AFP ET 
The N ne e * could 
no ſooner heard of the death. | 


accordingly, 
try. 1 in his . blic e 


to aim at freedom, 


ught every opportunit 
ſhakin ec ache 7 — 4 


to regal ggvernmens, 


diſguiſed. GW 


an ar- 
and marched towards the north with great alacrity ; 
— a prince of a moſt humane diſpoſtion, in 


o commit all manner of 


order to prevent the effuſion of blood, he was willing 


io try the molt lenient. before * bete — 
cCive meaſures. ToeffeR, if e, an amicable ac-- 
commodation, he deputed t A Turketyl, || 


| © to receive Ni: Patna of  Wegjance W a, The. | 


ene baving-ofbificd 


| 


HtSTORY, OF . ENGLAND. 


was only i in the | 
of his reign. - | 


ſacritice 


to Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtondury: / 


* 
% 


| $19, ONCE more > ory in open rebellion 


ing his vep 


of the King. 


We" 


| king's benevolent purpoſe ſucceeded, bs able flatel. 
man prevailed upon the chief Northumbrians to re- 


turn to their duty, and the king of Scotland, who had 


inſidiouſſy ſpirited on the revolters, thought proper to 
ſubmit, and take an oath. of fealty, in ordet to avert 
the impending vengeance of the juſtly incenſed 
Edred. Neace being thus to all appearance reſtored 
in che north; the king began to march ſbuthwardd with 
his forces. But ne va no ſooner gone chan the faithlels 
” Northumbazang: broke the oaths they had ſo lately 
taken, inted Anlaff again from Ireland, 3 
nk 
n, archbiſh York, treacherouſly joined this 
confederacy, which at length became ſo conſiderable 
as £40 throaten A. dangerous Err. Anlaft was 
ander of the combined for 


for ſome tit comm 
but his hau big, and tyrannical diſpoſition ſoon. di 
pleaſed the n 


dans, 1 0 857 Eating vor with 
their own natural inconſtancy, in m to 


him from the chief F br ages EY } betoved 
on Erie a Dane. 

Edred having TT nds ety, matt hive 
| towards:Northumberland Aid on his Naa. Edrit, 
in u dlaſtardly manber, fled into and. The 
Northumbrians finding themſelves thus deſerted by 
a man whom: dey kad is highly: favoured, and even 


dignified with the title of king, made the moſt abject 
| ſubmiſſions to Edred, proſe I the profoundeſt peni- 
_ tence: for their treachery; and promiſed the molt” in- 
violable fidelity for the ſutute. The king (imprudetitly 


delieved them! ſincere, / received them again into 
_ favors and withadegreeof weakneſs, politically un- 
donable, reſtored Erie to the digni ty 


nite Obligations they owed him, and meaſuring their 
gratitude by his on beneficence, Edred thought him- 
elf in perfe ſecurity, and began his march back 
- again/in a very incaltivue manner.- Eric obſerving 
| the want of ; and total Fplatation of diſci- 
| pline in the Engliſn army, to avail Him- 
-telf of a ne aligence 4⁰ ivitingly convenient. - Im- 

8 by the blackeſt treaehery, he ſallied 


Lam Work and aſſaulted the rear of Farce $ forces at 


"6:8 ace” called Caſterford. The Engliſn, however, 
etced. themſelves with great expedition, formed a 
compatt body, and being animated'by the intrepidity 


of Edred, repulſed their enemies with conſiderable 


laughter. The injured monarch, exaſperated at this 
ingratitude, determined to lay waſte the country with 
FO and fword,., But the wily. Northumbrians dread- 
eance, and wiſhing to appeaſe his wrath, 
accuſed 'Wulſtan, archbiſhop of York, and Eric, 
their prince, with being the ſole cauſe of the late trea- 
cherous proceedings. Po evince their ſincerity, they 
7 the latter to their own ſecurity by murdering 

ng the former gave him up.to the power 
3 
narch aue theſe 1 people, but prudentiy 
Ken en of all fortified places. Wulſtan was 


, and ſeizin 


committed cloſe priſoner for ſome time, but at length 
{ releaſed through the clemency of Edred; and peace 


being reſtored throughout the nation,” this prince diſ- 


| banded his forces. 

Edred ſoon after fell into a hannah diftenipet 
that terminated in his death, which — on the 
23d of November, A. D. 955. This prince mingled 
the greateſt clemency with the moſt intrepid valour, 
and te felt more pleaſure in forgiving than conquering- 
| He had many accompliſhments, and few faults. Hil- 
torians indeed inform us, that in ſome particulars he 
weak, and imprudently —_— 
To this hauglſty 
prelate he committed all his affairs, both ſpiritual and 
temporal, and even intruſted him with conſiderable 
E of the Hational treaſure. On his death hed the 
ſent . in ae e him —* 
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par from which | 
be hadifled; Thinking their ſalty fixed by the ihfi- | 
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bor tbe diſpoſal of the money 
be might have an opportunity 


ep w „. 
palace. Edwy not having either fifficient authori 


3 but the prelate, that 
of keeping it to him- 


Leif. procraſtinated his attendance till the monarch 
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—_—_ .cnabledito-outvie the principal nobility 
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which embezzlement, he was afterwards 
v in luxurious 
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put the majeſty of his 
mein, the beauty of his features, and graces of his 


PRE i 3 all deſcriptiön. Indeed his exterior 


—_ uſually the caſe, 


rm was 10 univerſally admired, that he was called 


W Puncalus, of Peculiarly Fair. But the mind of Edwy 
with his perſon, he had the ſuſcep- | 


did not co 
tibility of a woman, rather than the fortitude of a ſo- 
vereign, and being of a licentious diſpoſition thought 
little of ſacrificing his dignity to his pleafure. His 
weakneſs degenerated into vice, and his vices, as is 
became the inſtruments of his de- 


On the day of his coronation be gave a very im- 


* prudent ſpecimen of his diſpoſition, by ſtealing from 


RY 


9 | Theſe ladies, it appears, were equally remarkable for 
their attractions, the daughter diſplaying thoſe charms | 


his nobles in the midſt of their feſtivity to indulge his 
with the lady Ethelgiva and her mother. 


nn bloom, which in the mother were ripened into the 
maturity of beauty. The heart of the young monarch 


was forcibly impreſſed with the captivating images of 


WW both; and the ladies were ſo politically diſcreet as to 


2548 ; LE 5 


WE wiſh rather to manage his affections 


tween them, 


WE than to loſe him totally by a profeſſed rivalſhip. The 
behaviour of the king was conſidered by his nobles as 


2 
N 


an unpardonable ſlight, yet none choſe to undertake 


20 me office of Tepteſenting to him the abſurdity of his 


IE condut, till the abbot Dunſtan, exaſperated by his 
leity, offered to bring him back again to the hall of 
entertainment. Penetrating to the place of his ſe- 


dluſion he drew him reluctantly, 


force from 


de ſcene of dalliance; The ladies were exceedingly 


RT nettled at ſuch apparent inſolence, and the nobles were 
aſtoniſhed at this cavalier treatment of a crowned 


EE head, while the 
we prelate. 
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young king bluſſied reſentment againſt 


Ihe conſequence of this ſingular occurrence was 


au inveterate hatred which Edwy conceived againſt 


& the monks in general, and Dunſtan in 


g 


particular, 


_ 1nd it muſt be confeſfed, that if the behaviour of 


find an excuſe in the indiſcretion of 


the king was unprinceh 


and impolite, that of the pre- 
late was audacious a 4 | g 


over- hearing. The firſt may 
nd in th youth, but the 
_ _ the latter can only be 
rious diftates of arrogance. Edwy being urged 
his favorite ladies, and ſtimulated by en 
of revenge, cited Dunſtan to give an account of the 
treaſures entruſted to him by the late king, which he 
not being able to do was baniſhed to Flanders. 
The ecclefiaſties in general were alarmed at the 
king's proceedings; and Odo, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, thinking the young monarch only a tool to his 
Wons, determihed to ſacrifice the ladies to his re- 
entment, on a 


5 „ pretence of their having made the 
ing their inſtrument. As this prelate was exceeding 
powerful, and the king had been fo careleſs as not to 
provide proper guards for his own perſonal ſecurity, 
Odo found it an vaſy Matter to ſeize Ethelgiva in'the 


the ſon of his brother Edmund 
1 39 upon the throne, having been only previ- 
RE auſlyicxchided on acoduht of nonage, and now being 


bv V was only fourteen years of age when he 
F. aſcended. the throne, 


imputed to the impe- 


* 


— 


d 
1 


| 


4 


| 


s 3 


| owh uggra 


would have otherwiſe been thrown upon it. 


very 
r induce them 


43 


. 


or force to protect her, ſhe was dragged to the houſe of 
the prelate, who, equally inſenſible to her charms and 
fupplications, ordered her beautiful face to be branded 
with hot irons, and not contented with this ſavage aſ- 


perity, he condemned her to be baniſhed to Ireland. 


What became of the mother, hiſtory does not inform 


us; but from the diſpoſition of Odo, it may naturally 


be inferred, that ſhe partook in ſome meaſure of th 
rigour extended towards her daughter. | | 
Ihe king ſaw with extreme vexation that Odo was 


* 


f too powerful for him to attempt to punith him for his 


audacity. However, to give ſome vent to his reſent- 


ment, he wreaked his vengeance upon the monks, 
whom be expelled his territories. Thus the inconſi- 


rate motiarch and haughty prelate continued to mor- 
til each other, till the latter ſpirited up prince Edgar 
to an open rebellion againſt his brother. 

Edgar was a prince of r oþy genius, and 
an itions ſpirit. The archbiſfiop, therefore, found 
but little difficulty in perſuading him to revolt. His 
ndizement, and the approbation of the 
Clergy overbalancd fraternal bonds and natural al- 
legiance; and the ſanction of the Northumbrian 
and Mercian forces confirmed him in the deſign of 
dethroning his brother Edwy. In A. D. 957, the 
rebellion became too powerful to be eaſily ſuppreſſed, 
and the weak monarch, inſtead of exerting a ſuitable 
ſpirit, fled to Glouceſter, and immured himſelf within 
its walls in a fit of deſpair. Edgar took advantage of 
this irreſolution, and ſummoned together the principal 
nobility, both ſpiritual and temporal. As the nation in 
general was prepoſſeſſed in his favour, he was una. 
nimouſly elected to the ſovereign authority, and his 
brother declared incapable of any longer reigning. 
The unfortunate Edwy ſurvived this popular injuſtice 
about two years, and then dying of a broken heart 
A. D. 959, his body was intetred at Wincheſter, in 


the new monaſtery. 


e T. 1 
E D GA R. 


* 


Eg, during the life of his brother, winked at 


his remaining poſſeſſed of a trifſing part of his 


mony, and on the death of Edwy became the 


ſole monarch of the kingdom. 


Edgar dreading the disfavor of the elergy, the fatal 
rock on which his brother had ſplit, did all he could 
to conciliate their affections, and as a prelude to his 
future favors, recalled Dunſtan, and loaded him with 
obligations, making him firſt biſhnop of Wincheſter, 
then advancing him to the fee of London, and after- 
wards promoting him to the archbiſhopric of Canter- 
bury. He then turned his whole thoughts to the moſt 
laudable thing which can poſſibly engroſs the attention 
of an Engliſh monarch ; that is, the improvement of 
his navy; the only abſolute bulwark, and real ftrength 
of this kingdom. A fleet of 3800 ſhips was accord: 
ingly fitted out by his command, to cruize round the 
whole iſland, and ſecure it by a formidable floating 
fortification. This truly patrionc work, and the fas 
vor of the monks, have fecured his reputation from, 
or at leaſt counterpoized the innumerable ſtains which 


* 


Having, with ſuch prudence, ſecured his dominions 


from foreign invaſion, he determined, as much as'pol- 


fible, to prevent domeſtic inſurrections. The prin: 


eipal objects of his jealouſy were the ever reſtleſs _ 


Northumbrians, whoſe ſtrong holds he garrifoned with 


troops on whom he could depend. It is true, 'thefe 


people affilted him in depoſing his brother; but this 
reaſon rendered him ſuſpicious of what deſigns. 


tertain 


» 


* 


ſuch in all ages bath been the reward of treachery. 


In order to ſecure Kennith, the third kingof Scot- 
Jandl in his intereſt, he allowed him to do homage for, 
and hald in väfſalage, the cduntry of Lothian, and 
city of Edinburgh. This induced Maccuſe, king of 
the Iſles, the chief, br Galloway and Dinnal, and the 
petty princes of Wales to ſubmit to his ſovereign au- 
thority, and ſue for his protection. Thus was Edgar 
conſidered in ſtrength, riches and policy, as one of 


the: moſt conſiderable monarchs in Europe; many 
princes ſought his alliance, all commercial ſtates 


courted his friendſhip; and were happy to trade under 


his auſpices; his cruizers cleared the! northern parts 
of the world from pirates, his prodigious fleet ren- 


deted him the moſt formidable naval power in the 
. univerſe, and it was now that England was firſt conſi- 


deret as Miſtreſs of the Ocean. 

Ide powerful Edgar at length thought proper to 
ſummon his vaſſal princes to do him homage; in con- 
ſequence of which order they all repaired to Cheſter, 


being eight in number, viz. Kennith, king of Scotland, 
Malcolm, king of Cumberland, Maccuſe, king of 
the Iſles, with Duſwal, Griffith, Huwald, Jacob, and 
-Judehill, petty kings of Wales. Having received the 
uſual homage, Edgar went into a royal barge, and was 


rowed up the river Dee by theſe eight tributary kings, 
another barge containing the principal nobility, at- 
tending the triumph; in this manner he proceeded to 
the monaſtery of St. John the Baptiſt, where, having 
heard a complimentary oration, he returned with the 
ſame oſtentation to his palace. ' | 

England and Wales being greatly infeſted with 


wolves, Edgar, in the year 961, conceived the lau- 


tertain againſt himſelf, So juſt is the old proverb, | 
that thoſe who love the treaſon, hate the traitor; and 


dable and patriotic deſign of entirely freeing this coun- 


try from thoſe dangerous and deſtructive animals. To | 


HISTORY/o ENGLAND. 


that ſhe was obliged to go and do the wofl rer: mil 


ſtreſls had ordered her. Phe king, from this expreſ. 


ſion, immediately perceived the impoſture, and at firſt 


was tranſported with rage; when the girl fell upon her 
knees, and entreated the monarch to free her from 


the cruel tyranny of her lady, as a recompence for 
having ſacrificed her virtue to him. At length, re- 
collecting himſelf, he thought the affair beneath his re- 
ſentment, turned the whole imo a jeſt; and being 
highly pleaſed with the girl herſelf, he took her to 
court with him, and attached himſelf to her with a 
degree of conſtancy, little to be expected from one of 
his lickle diſpoſition, as we find he kept to her only 
till his marriage with the beautiful Elfrida broke off 
the connection. The circumſtances preceding the 
marriage was. like wiſe too ſingular to be omitted, as 
they coincide with the above examples in conferring 


tlie character which 1s univerſally given of chis mo- 


narch. Elfrida, the daughter of Ordgar, earl of De- 


vonſhire, was ſo exceedingly beautiful, that it was im- 
poſſible to behold without loving her. Her father, 
ſenſible of the danger to which her captivating 
charms would expoſe her, had educated her in a moſt 
recluſe manner. His precaution, however, could not 
prevent Edgar from being apprized of her attraction; 


his emiſſaries were laviſh in their applauſe of her per- 


ſon, features, and accompliſhments, | The king's pal. 
ſions were inflamed, and intereſted by the deſcription, 


he therefore ſent his favorite Athelwald on a viſit to 


the earl of Devonſhire, that he might have an op- 


portunity of ſeeing the lady, and informing him if 


ſhe merited the encomiums paſſed upon her. 


Athelwald no ſooner beheld the lovely Elfrida, 
than he became the captive of her charms, and in- 


'S s * * 
4 


ſtantly determined to ſacrifice the fidelity he owed to 


the king to the paſſion he had conceived ſor the lady. 


Fraught with theſe ſentiments, he deceived the 


,amorous monarch by repreſenting Elfrida as totally 
| junworthy of his regard, and fo far from being a 
beauty, that ſhe could ſcarce be deemed tolerable! 
The paſſions of the king, which was founded only on 


effect this, he changed the tribute paid annually by 

the Welch in money, and cattle, to the payment of 

three hundred wolves heads yearly; which expedient 
proved fo ſucceſsful, that in a few years, the whole 


breed was extirpated, and this iſland totally cleared 
from thoſe voracious creatures. | 


Impartiality now obliges us to relate ſome things 


which eclipſe the glories of this great monarch's reign, 


and appear as foils to the ſhining parts of his charatter. 


The poet *1ay draw characters as he pleaſes, but the 


the inflammatory eulogiums of his courtiers, vaniſhed 
with the forbidding deſcription of his favorite. This 
tranquil appearance Athelwald determined to improve 
to his own advantage, by inſinuating in the moſt, art. 
ful manner that the lady, though unworthy of the no; 


tice of a great monarch, was on account of her im- 


menſe poſſeſſions, a deſirable object for a ſubject; 
and at length craved the king's permiſſion to marry, in 
order to improve his own. fortune by the addition of 
her wealth and eſtate. r not in the leaſt ſuſpec- 
| ting the perfidy of his favorite, freely gave his conſent, 
when Athelwald found no difficulty in gaining the 
lady, as her father approved of the match, on account 
of the reputed power of the bridegroom with the king. 
Edgar was ſoon apprized of the whole affair, when; 
being determined to puniſh the breach of confidence 
in his favorite, it occured to him to diſſemble as 
 Athelwald had done; in conſequence of which he 
one day informed Athelwald that he intended to take 
the pleaſure of hunting upon his eſtate, and to repoſe 
himſelf at leaſt one night at his houſe. Athelwald 
was greatly alarmed at this intimation, but knew of no 
feaſible excuſe to prevent the intended viſit, and 
therefore turned his whole attention to elude the 
king's reſentment.— Informing his wife of the affair, 
he entreated her to diſguiſe herſelf ſo as to conceal 
her beauty, and render her charms leſs conſpicuous. 
The lady, now firſt ſenſible of the affront. put upon 
her attractions, and not conſidering that love was the 
occaſion, came to a reſolution of ſacrificing her huſ- 
band to her ambition. Regardleſs of her conjugal 


candid hiſtorian is obliged to take things as he finds 
them, and to dreſs them in the colours of truth, though - 
the object ſhould be rendered leſs favorable to the 
be principal 'accuſation againſt him is the rape of 
Wilfrida. This beautiful lady his inordinate deſires 
led him to purſue into a cloiſter, from whence he took 
her by force, and compelled her to become his con- 
cubine. For this offence the archbiſhop Dunſtan en- 
joyned him a ſeven years penance. At another. time 
coming to Andover, he was informed of a young 
lady of ſingular beauty who reſided in that place. 
The mere deſcription of her charms inflamed him to 
defire poſſeſſion ; the admonitions of the archbiſhop, 
and late preſcribed. penance, were forgotten —He 
therefore ſent to inform her mother that he intended 
to pay the young lady a viſit; the virtuous matron, 
unable to contend with ſo much-power, and unwilling 
to be acceſſary to her daughter's proſtitution, deter- 
mined to deceive the amorous monarch by a ftrata- 
gem: to effect this; inſtead of her daughter ſhe in- 
troduced her maid ſervant to the king's bed in the 
dark, as darkneſs was a ſtipulation in favor of the 
- ſuppoſed younglady's modeſty. In the morning be- 
fore the dawn could permit him to diſcover the de, | 
ception, the girl attempted to ſteal from him as ſhe | vows, and forgetting her duty, inſtead of diſguiling | 
had been previouſly commanded by her miſtreſs. The her channs-ſhe ſet them off with all the blandiſh ments 
king overhearing ber, demanded why ſhe meant to | that art could beſtow, and decorated her perſon with 
leave him ſo ſoon, when the girl innocently replied, | every. elegancy that taſte could invent. Tele ng 
e | | | 2 » lponcer 
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"ty © looner ſaw her than he became a victim to a thouſand 


2 
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itirreſiſtable graces, ſhe triumphed in his heart, and her 
WE .uſband's ruin, which he had before ſurmized, was now 
WE fully reſolved on. The king, however, {till diſſembled 
his purpoſe, in order to be the more ſecure of his re- 
venge; and taking Athelwald with him to hunt in 
Harewood | | 
by running a lance through his body,---A natural fon 
BE of Athelwald's happened to pals by at the ſame time, 
WE to whom the king ſternly ſaid, How do you like 
= < this game?“ To xa demand the daſtardly ſyco- 
phant unnaturally replied, : 
. Nei ought * os pleats me.” Finding the ob- 
ſequiouſneſs of the youth, Edgar placed him about 
mis own perſon, and conferred on him many favors. 
55 Agreeable to the abſurd fuperſtition of the times, 
Edgar, to make the widow amends for the loſs of her 
EZ huſband, married her himſelf, gratifying thus his own 
EZ libidinous paſſion, under the ſanction of an att of 
= juſtice ; and ſhe, with an equal affectation of piety, 
built a nunnery on the ſpot where her huſband was 
BE murdered, in order to expiate her ſhare of the horrid 
crime. With ſuch ridiculous retaliations did the 1g- 
WE norance of thoſe fallacious times abound. 
WW The king, though in ſome particulars thus licenti- 
WE ous himſelf, did all in his power to prevent intempe- 


72 9 0 rance in others. He took great pains to reſtrain 


= drunkenneſs, which was then a reigning vice; and 
bor this laudable purpoſe ordered that filver pins 
= ſhould be fixed to the ſides of the cups and pots at 
certain diſtances, beyond which it was unlawful to 
= drink at. one draught. His next care was to make a 
| reform in the manners of the clergy, whoſe lives were 

WE {o exceeding ſcandalous as to give great offence to the 
people in general; this great work he entruſted to the 
conduct of Dunſtan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

W Echelwald, biſhop of Wincheſter, . and Ofwald, 
biſhop of Wartefes. | Oo _ 
Edgar had filled the throne fifteen years before he 


Whcred unQtion to perſons under eccleſiaſtical cenſure 
aas abſolutely forbidden, and Edgar was ſo perpe- 
—ually committing offences, and doing penance for 
oem, that no previous opportunity 4 be found; 
ovever, the ceremony was at length performed at 
ach, on Whitſunday, A. D. 973, by the archbiſhop. 
Dunſtan. Ina ſhort time after, an inſurrettion hap- 
ned in Wales, where Jago, a Welch prince, having 
eooſed his brother, the ſon of the latter drove the 
orper from the throne, and reſtored his father. 
applied to Edgar for aſſiſtance, who interpoſing in 


ee affair, the diſpute was at length compromiſed, and 
ee country divided between the two brothers. 
Hagar died in the prime of life, only two years 
. ster his coronation, on the 8th of July, A. D. 975, 
nthe ſixteenth year of his reign, and only the thirty- 
—_—d year of his age. 
_ The reign of this monarch was the moſt ſplendid of 
WS ny, previous to the conqueſt, and his life a ſtrange 
_ ture of virtues and vices, He was brave, "mag- 
nificent and generous, an excellent ſcholar, profound 
politician, and admirable legiſlator; but at the ſame 
time, he was oſtentatious, vain, laſcivious, and re- 
vengeful. His ſtature was low, and his make ſlender, 
but he poſſeſſed great ſtrength, ſpirits, and abtivity. 
The following anecdote, reſpecting his perſonal cou- 
rage, deſerves mention. Kennith, king of Scotland, 
| who was of a gigantic ſtature, made i of ſome ſar- 
| caltic expreſſions concerning Edgar's diminutiveneſs. 
The Engliſh monarch, being apprized of this, one 
| day walked out with Kennith, and drew him to a pri- 
vate place, when pulling out two ſwords, which he had 
concealed beneath his garments, he preſented one of 
them to the Scotch king, telling him at the ſame time, 
| that having heard of cb pro 
| . 


Foreſt, he there gratified his reſentment 


«© What pleaſes your ma- 


as crowned, which was owing to his continual de- 
WE baucheries ; for by a law then in being, the uſe of the 


14. 


| 


3 


' 
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taken with reſpe& to his perſon, he thought proper 
to convince him, that a great ſoul might reſide in a 
ſmall body, and that a gigantic ſtature ought to be no 
protection for inſolence. Kennith was both aſtoniſhed 
and aſhamed at this addreſs and challenge, and being 
daunted at Edgar's greatneſs of ſoul, begged pardon 
for his indiſcreet expreſſions, and made ſuch an apo- 
logy as appeaſed Edgar, who, upon his ſubmiſſion, 
ealily forgave him. | 

We have no doubt but Edgar's character would 
have been painted in much darker colours by the 
monks, (the only hiſtorians of thoſe times) had he not 
been ſo great a friend to their order: For, in a con- 
vention, of the clergy, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
monks in general, and the archbiſhop Dunſtan in par- 


- ticular, in an oration that at once evinced his elo- 


quence, and his reſpett for the regular clergy of the 
church ; which, as it is a curioſity, we ſhall here pre- 


\ ſent to our readers: 


* Since God hath pleaſed, moſt reverend father, 
to ſhew his goodneſs to us in a remarkable manner, it 
1s moſt reaſonable that we ſhould exert our endeavours 
to make a ſuitable return; and ſince he has given us 
ſo large a command, it is our duty to employ our au- 
thority to his honour, and bring our ſubjetts to the 
obſervance of his laws. Now as it is my office to in- 
ſpect the conduct of the laity, to take care that there 
be no ſtop upon juſtice, to puniſh the ſacrilegious, to 
correct the ungovernable, to protect the weak againſt 
the mighty, and to deliver the poor from him that is 


too ſtrong for him; fo I' am likewiſe concerned to 


promote the intereſt of the church, to enquire into 
the behaviour of the clergy and religious, to ſee that 
they manage themſelves ſuitably to their charakter; 
whether they are careful in the adminiſtration of their 
office, and conſtant in their inſtruttions; whether they 
are moderate in their refreſhments, regular in their 


habit, prudent and equitable in deciding the cauſes 


that come before them. | | 
And, under favour, reverend father, if you had 
looked thoroughly into theſe matters, we had never 


had the diſſatisfaction of receiving fo ſcandalous a 


charge againſt the clergy : and here not to mention 


their failings in the ſhape of the tonſure, not to men- 
tion this, I ſay, what effeminacy do they diſcover in 
their habit, what haughtineſs in their geſture and 
motion, what licence in their diſcourſe and conver- 
ſation: and are not theſe all ſigns that things are terri- 


bly out of order within? Then as to the buſineſs of 


their function, with what negligence is the divine ſer- 


vice performed : they will ſcarce vouchſafe their com- 
pany at the holy vigils ; and when they enter upon 


| the moſt ſolemn parts of religion, they appear with a 
foreign air, and fall ſhort of the gravity of the oc- 


caſion. I am ſorry to ſay how exceflive they are in 


their entertainments, how much they are governed by 
an intemperate appetite, and what lengths they have 
taken in libertine practice; thus the encouragements 
of religion are perverted, and the bounty of princes 
abuſed.” Had our anceſtors foreſeen their liberality 


would have been ſquandered away thus profuſely, 
and ſpent upon luxury and diſorder, they would cer- 


| tainly have held their hand. And if all this miſbeha- 
viour had been private and unobſerved, the caſe had 
been more tolerable ; but, alas! the crimes break out 
- Intopublic notice, and the ſcandal grows notorious; and 


yet, methinks, the liberty is ſtrangely connived at and 


' overlooked by the prelacy: would not the ſword of 


Levi, would not the zeal of Simeon, be ſeaſonably 


dravn and exerted upon this occaſion? Where is the 
| ſpirit of Moſes, who 
golden calf in his own 


2 the idolatry of the 
blood and relations ? Where 
is Phineas's lance, to purſue debauchery and execute 


F TY - Juſtice without delay? And yet we ſee this ſeverity of 
e 1mproper freedoms he had 


zeal, this ſudden revenge, was acceptable to God 


— 
— 


- 


46 
nation and cenſure againſt fimony and covetouſnels ? 
You that are the prieſts of the moſt high Ged, MER 
to copy the proceedings, and be governed by the 
precedents, of him you repreſent; It is high time 
to appear againſt thoſe who have broke through the 
rules of duty and religion. I have Conſtantine's, and 
you have St. Peter's ſword ; let us join our force, and 
unite our reſpective authorities, that by employin 
the ſpiritual and civil power in the ſame cauſe, an 
being thus afliſtant to each other, the lepers may be 
diſcharged the camp, the holy ſanctuary may be 
cleaned, and the ſons of Levi put into the temple 
miniſtrations : of Levi, I ſay, who was governed by 
no partialities to his relations; who ſaid unto his fa- 
ther and his mother, I have not ſeen him, neither 
did he acknowledge his brethren. Awaken your 
diſcipline, therefore, I beſeech you, that we may not 


_ - repent our bounty, nor be ſorry for our kindneſs to 


the church; let the diſreſpect ſhewn to the relitts of 
the ſaints, let the prophaning the altars with unſuitable 
approaches, provoke you to animadverſion, and do 
not ſuffer the piety of our anceſtors to be defeated 
any longer. You know how much my father, grand- 
father, great grandfather, &c. have leflened their royal 

* revenues, ad; exhauſted their exchequer, in religious 
henefactions. | | | | 
Moſt reverend father Dunſtan, I deſire you 
would raiſe your imagination upon this occaſion: 
ray look up to heaven a little; fancy you ſee my 
— in his ſtation of glory, glittering among the 
ſtars, and ready to launch himſelf from the by, ; 
imagine you hear him deliver himſelf to you in this 
language of expoſtulation and complaint: O ve- 
nerable father Dunſtan, you uſed to ſuggeſt ſer- 
viceable advice to me about the Rug of churches 
ad monaſteries ; you prompted my piety upon all 
. and allited 5 the 820750 of the 
project; I pitched upon you particularly for my 


paſtor and ſpiritual father, for the guardian of my, | 


ſoul and the inſpector of my behaviour; and did 

I not always comply with whatever you ſuggeſted? 
Did I not always prefer your advice to patrimony 
and treaſure ? How frankly. have I laid out my for- 
tune on your propoſals ; my diſtributians of charity 
were always ready, when you called for them. If 
land or pnvilege was defired for the church, it was. 
done as ſoon as mentioned; if you complaingd the 
monks or. clergy were ſhort in their conveniencies, 
they were immediately ſupplied by the court, You 
uſed to tell me, that the beſt uſe of money was to ſpend 
it upon the church and poor; that. ſuch liberalities 
would prove immortal in the benefu, help towards 
an atonement for our failings, and prove the greateſt 
charities to the giver. And is it not an intolerable. 
miſapplication, that this holy revenue d be ex- 
pended upon women, and miſemployed for the ſup- 
port of vanity. and unneceſſary figure ? What can 
vou anſwer to ſuch a charge as this 
Iam convinced (ſays king Edgar). moſt hoh 
father, that this, is none of your fault: when yo 
ſaw a thief, you conſented not unto him, neither. 
have you been partaker with the adulterers. No, 
you have entreated and menaced, but all to no pur- 


pole : and ſince words ſignify nothing, it is time to, 
— 2 1 117 2 CAN b We + For this 
purpoſe you ſhall he ſure not to want the.cauntenance: 
of royal authority: you. haye likewiſe Ethelwald and, 
Ogpald, the right rexerend fathers of Wingheſter and 
Worcelter, xeady, to aſſiſt you. I give you three. a 
joint commiſſion for this purpoſe, and, refer the ma- 
nagement wholly a hs z it is your part, therefore, 
to exert the epiſcopal authority in conjunction with, 
\ that of the crown, to expel the. diſorderly clergy from 
the monaſterits,'and. put in ſuch as live Pa — 
their place. $444 1 oY 3 
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Edgar enaRted ſome falutary laws, both eccleſiaſtical 
2 9 „„ „„ 
Of the Ecclifuflicel. 


The Ift is concerning the immunities of the church, 


and about paying tythes out of the lands of the 


| thanes, as well as of 
men. TT | 7 
The IId js concerning the payment of tythes and 
firſt-fruits, as well where à thane had a church with 
a hurying place, as alſo where he had not. | 
The IIId appoints the times the tythes ſhould 
be paid at ; and what remedy was to be: had, in caſe 
they were not paid at the time when they were due. 
The IVth ordains at what time of the year Peter- 
pence ſhould be paid, and the penalty that ſhould be 
incurred by thoſe that ſhould neglect to pay them in 
accordingly. "ater Ten 
The laſt ordains every Sunday to be kept holy, and 
to begin at three o'clock in the erin on Saturday, 
and to end at break of day on Monday, upon the 


— 


penalty appointed by the Judiciary Book. 


thoſe of ceorles, or country- 


| The ſecular laws were as follow : 

The Iſt enjoins, that every man, poor or rich, 
enjoy the benefit of the law, and have equal juſtice 
done him. And for puniſhments, he would have 
them ſo moderate, that being accommodated to the 
divine clemency, they may * the more tolerable 
unto men. = | 3 
The IId forbids appeals to the king in ſuits, ex- 
cept juſtice cannot be otherwiſe obtained: and if 
a man be oppreſſed, he may betake himſelf to the king 
for relief. And in caſe a pecuniary multt be inflicted 
| 5 1 it muſt not exceed the value of the man's 
I | gens 
The IIId impoſes a mul& of an hundred and 
twenty ſhillings to the king, upon a judge that paffes 
an unjuſt ſentence againſt any man, ey. ſuch judge 
Vill take his oath that he did it not out of any malice, 
but only from unſkilfulneſs and miſtake in judgment; 
and in ſuch caſe he is to be removed from his place, 
unless he can obtain favour of the king longer to re- 
tain it: and then the biſhop of the diocefe is to ſend 
the mulct impoſed upon him, to the king's treafure. 
The IVth commands, that-whoſoever. malicioufly 
ſhall defame another man, whereby he receives any 
| damage, either in body or eſtate, fo that the de- 

famed party ean clear himſelf in thofe reports and 
prove them falſe, then the defamer's tongue ſhall be 
OY, or he ſhall redeem it with the Value of his 


The Vthis to the fame effect as in another law we 
have formerly cited, commanding every one to be pre- 
ſent at the witena-gemote, or aſſembly of the hundred: 
and farther ordains, that the burghmndtes, r aſfemblies 
of the great towñs or cities, be Held thricea ear; and 
the ſhiregemotes, or the general meetings of. the whole 
county, twice; . whereat were to be prefefit the biſhop 
and the alderman, the one to teach ing people God's 
E and the other mag. 
5 75 Vith, requires, that etefy wat nd flireties 
r 


his good behaviour ; and in cat aby wan com- 


4 
* 


wit, 4 crime and oo for it, the ſurgtics ſhould un- 
dergo what ſhould be lad upon him. If he ft6te an 


thing, and be taken within a twelvemionth, he ſhould 

4 e . & 4b it id p E F ts Toft FU. 10 » 79 

| be brought to quſtieg. 3 1d:then the ſur efe: ſhould re- 

ceiye back. what they had paid: on his account, © © 

| " The VI Ich ordains, that when any His Gf evil repoit 
ne iba GC blo Li. 3 LYLE; SIEUS ELLGLIIT OF 3c 

is again accuſed of à crime, and e fro 

ic witena-gemotes or public meetings, T6me;of the 

5 7 ta I AD ©! Lip! | Th 0 fire 10 for 

court ſhall,go where he dw reges for 
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| ells, and't ake Trees 10! 
bis appearance, if they, may be had; bit if they can. 
not get them, then they thould'take hiin alive or 1 
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this in (execution, 


only to pals, __ 


Edward the Younger, commonly called Edward 


vailed. In conſequence | of Which Edward was 
| crowned at Kingſton upon Thames, being chen but 
little more thank 

| with her ſon Ethelred retired in diſguſt to Corfe | | 


3 Caſtle, in Dorſetſhire; -: 


der which deſtroyed a great number of cattle, and a 


== fo many diſagreeable circumſtances imn 


"2s . 
* 


E D WAR. D THE YO U NGER. 


party having received ſuch a: ſhare as ſhould fatisfy + 
Him; the one half of the remainder ſhould go to the 
lord of the foil, and the other half to the hundred. 
And if avy of that court, being either akin to the 


47 
lian to aſſaſſinate him while he was drinking. The 
villain too effettually performed his commiſſion, by 
giving the king a mortal ſtab juſt as he was lifting the 
goblet to his head. The unfortunate monarch finding 


arty, or a ſtranger to his blood, refuſe to go to put 
Ws - he ſhall forfeit an hundred and 

twenty ſhillings to the King. And further, that ſuch 
as are taken in the very att of ſtealing, or betraying 
their maſters, ſhould not be pardoned during life. 
The VIIlth and laſt ordains, that one and the ſame 
money ſhould be current throughout the king's domi- 

nions, which no man muſt refuſe : and that the mea- 
ſureof Wincheſter ſhould be the ſtandard ; and that 
a weight of wool ſhould be fold for half a pound of 
money, and no more. The former of theſe is the 
firſt law whereby the private mints to the archbiſhops 
and leveral abbots being forbid, the king's coin was 


Edgar had iſſue by his firſt wife Elfleda, Edward, 
who ſucceeded him on the throne ; and his ſecond 
wife Elfrida bore him two ſons, viz: Ethelred, who 
afterwards became king of England, and Edmund, 
who died when he was only four years of age. He 
had likewiſe a natural daughter by Wilfrida, the lady 
whom he ſtole out of a nunnery. This child, whole 
name was Editha, was afterwards a nun in the ſame 
cloiſter from whence her mother had been taken, 
and became equally celebrated for the graces of her 
perſon, as for the piety of her ſoul. "if nd 


the Martyr. 


FN thedemiſeof Edgar, two powerful parties were 
0 formed, the one in favor of Edward, and the 


other of Ethelred. Dunſtan was at the head of the 
former, and the queen Dowager Elfrida of the lat- 


ter $ but the archbiſhop and the monkaſh party pre- 


ourteen years of age. And Elfrida 


* 


This reign was not remarkable for any thing but 


de feuds between the monks, and ſerular clergy, 
dhe appearance of ſeveral comets, a 


malignant diſor- 
dreadful famine that greatly. diſtreſſed 


the land. As 


run, it was uſually ſurmiſed chat they wre ſupdrnatu- 


ſpecl. On his artivaln at Corſe-Caſtle, ſh6-preſſed 
poſe: himſelf; but the 


| droppedin the chace; replied, that he-would not at that 
ume alight, hut only juſt refreſh himſelf with a cup 


And further, that ſuch 'J 


himſelf wounded, clapped ſpurs to his horſe, and rode 
away at full ſpeed. The loſs of blood, however, 
ſoon rendered him ſo weak that he fell, and his ſoot 
catching in the ſtirrup, he was dragged a conſiderable 
„and expired in that miſerable condition. His 
horſe at length ſtopped of itſelf, and the king's corpſe 
much bruiſed and defaced, was found by ſome of 
Elfrida's domeſtics, who had traced it by the blood, 
and interred privately at Wareham; in Dorſetſhire. 
But Duke Elfer, who had been privy to the murder, 
... ſtimulated by the horrors of bis conſcience, afterwards 
had it taken up, and royally interred at Shafteſbury, 
in the monaſtery founded by Alfred. This fatal ca- 
taſtrophe befel the young monarch A. D. 979, in the 
eighteenth year of his age, and fourth of his reign. 
All that we know of this prince's character is, that he 
was of a humane, and meek diſpoſition, had always be- 
haved with the moſt profound reſpect to Elfrida, and 
| ſhewed the greateſt affection for her fon Ethelred, but 
he placed himſelf entirely under the direction of the 
monks, whom he implicitly obeyed upon all occaſions. 
In fine, ſo harmleſs was his life, and ſuch his affection 
for his murdereſs and her offspring, that her guilt ap- 
. pears greatly aggravated from his innocence, and the 
ſimplicity of his conduct. odd 5 
Duke Elfer not only felt the -poinant ſtings of 
| conſcience with the extremeſt ſeverity, but ſoon after 
fell a martyr to a moſt loathſome diſeaſe, being eaten 
up by ſuch a profuſion of vermin as neither a continual - 
change of garments could eradicate, or the power of 
medicines deſtroy. And Elfrida, the principal in 
this black affair, ſoon beholding her guilt in all its 
horrors, founded two * monaſteries, into one of 
winch ſhe retired, and paſſed the remainder of her 
ys in all the miſeries of corroding reflection, and 
corporal mortifications. 1 1 
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N FTER the fatal cataſtrophe which befel the un- 

7 fortunate Edward, young Ethelred afcended the 
throne, ' | He was at firſt oppoſed by Dunſtan, but at 
length that prelate thought proper to acquieſce, and 
to:crown-him; which ceremony he performed on the 
| ae of April; A. D. 979; Tlüs young monarch, 
ho had not reached his welfth year at the time of 
f His: Eoronation, was remarkable for the beauty of his 


perſon and weakneſs of this mine. 
The Danes, we had fot diſturbed England for ſes 
n can paſt; thought the preſent an excellent op- 
portunity io tenew their depredations.” They were 
wil informed chat tüe King was ybüfng, inexperienced! 
ved, and ill beloved by the generality of the people 
on avceunt: of the erimed of his mother Add et 
tee motive the Welch had revolted, and there was 
an univerſal·depfavity; and an impruttent fupinenc ls 
throughout the Ration. The comhination of theſe 
circumſtances appeared to their piratical imaginations 
in too favorable a light to be neglected, and this land 
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| of plenty was Once more doortied to be the Techs of 


the mot ho#rid Parbarities. 
AI the year 98, che Danes began heir Inwafff in 
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meſtic misfortunes happened at the ſame time; in par- 
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- underſtanding, who knew the ſtate of the nation, the 
cil, the diviſions of the people, the diſaffection of 
| pacity of the rulers, might very naturally expect the 


year was remarkable for the death of the celebrated 


andi flain, the country lay open to the mercileſs inya- | 
the mind of a king; for Dunſtan's ſucceſſor, the arch- 


bribe thoſe with gold, whom he could not beat with 
and inſtead of bravely oppoling them by the ſword, 


with all imaginable diſpatch, which was deſtined to 


äñEf᷑;F WRETUORY lo 
and plundering the iſle of Portland. Another party 
committed ſimilar depredations at Southampton, and 
then proceeding to the coaſt of Cornwall, they landed 
at ſeveral-places, but were equally barbarous and ra- 


pacious every where. To encreaſe the miſeries 2 | 
on the nation by theſe inhuman foreigners, ſome do- 


ticular the city of London was burnt to the ground; 
and the king having a difference with the biſhop of 
Rocheſter, inſtead of turning his arms againſt the 
Danes, laid ſiege to the prelate in his own city. 

- Dunſtan ſiding with the biſhop, denounced venge- 
ance againſt the king, unleſs he drew off his forces 1m- 
mediately, which Ethelred refuſed, without an hundred 
pounds were ſent him to reimburſe him for his expen- 
ces and trouble. This was a very capital ſum in thoſe 
days; Dunſtan, however, thought proper to ſend it, but 
at the ſame time it was accompanied by this menace : 
Since you have reſpected money more than God 
and religion, the calamities formerly denounced 
<« ſhall ſpeedily arrive, though not till after my own 
« death.” With reſpett to the impending calamities, it 
did not require either a prophetic ſpirit, or great pe- 
netration to foreſee them, for any perſon of common 


poſture of public affairs, the diſtrattions in the coun- 
many of the nobles, and all the clergy, and the inca- 


fatal conſequences which enſued. 

The Danes burnt Watchet, in Somerſetſhire, 
A. D. 988; and the enſuing year were unſucceſsfully | 
oppoſed by the brave Goda, earl of Devon, who was 
unfortunately ſlain in an engagement with them. This 


Dunſtan, archbiſhop of Canterbury; Ethelwald, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and Ofwald, archbiſhop of 
York, died ſoon after, when the demiſe of theſe three 
finally terminated the conteſts between the regular 
clergy and the ſeculars e | 
A. D. 991. The Danes again appeared upon the 
coaſt of this devoted iſland, after having given the 
natives a reſpite of two years, and under the conduct 


of their leaders Juſtin and Guthermond, burnt the 


town of Ipſwich, in Suffolk: Brithnot, duke of Eaſt 
Anglia marched againſt them with what forces he could 
collett upon ſuch an emergency, but being defeated, 


ders. In the mean time Ethelred ſupinely negletted 
every means of defence, and inſtead of having re. 
courſe to courage and conduR, ſought his ſafety in the 
moſt infamous and abſurd expedient that could enter 


—— 


biſhop Sericius, in conjunction with the dukes Alfrith 
and Ethelward, having adviſed the, weak monarch to - 


iron, he pre took their temporizing advice; 


he baſely paid them ten thouſand: pounds; to quit the © 
kingdom. This ill judged bribe was extremely pleas 
ſing to the Danes, as it at once allured them to the 
expeRtion of future loans, and furniſhed them with 
the means of encreaſing their naval armaments. | 


- "Thoſe whothro' indiſcretion bribe 2 foe, FEY ” 
Court their own ruin, and invite their woe. 
Being incited by. this ſuccels, the, Danes appeared | 
again on the Engliſh coaſt in 99g; with an augmented | 
force; The king, fully convinced of his former exror, 
ſought torepair it by getting together aformidable ect | 


. 


block up and deſtroy the Daniſh 2 in any port 
where they might take ſhelter. This defi 
ble in itſelf, yet it in a great meaſure miſcar ied-thro? -- 
the indiſcretion of the infatuated monarch, who, in re- 


Danes, that they vented t 


1 was lauda- } 


being rouſed from his lethargy by the approaching 


penting of one error, committed another equally per- 5 
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nicious. Having fitted out a fine navy, he unfortu- 
nately gave the chief command of it to Alfrith, duke of 


Mercia, whom he had ſome time before baniſhed, on 


ſuſpicion of treaſonable praQtices, and lately recalled 
without being convinced of his innocence. This 


nobleman was of an „ e temper, and 150 


bearing a mortal hatred to the king, he determined, 
on the preſent occaſion, to ſaerifice the public good to 
his private pique, and to gratify his own reſentment 
by the ruin of Ethelred. Replete with theſe infamous 


ſentiments, he informed the Danes of all the king's 


deſigns; when alarmed by the intelligence of this 
traitor, they collected together their ſhips, and ſtood 
out to ſea to avoid the impending danger., | 

Alfrith, to keep up appearances, affected to purſue 
them, but as ſoon as an engagement ſeemed inevitable, 
he baſely revolted to the enemy, by which the deſtruc- 
tion of their whole fleet was prevented. The reſt of 
the officers in general were exaſperated at this trea- 


e but the commanders of the London and Eaſt 


Anglian ſquadrons in particular, were ſtill determined, 


if poſſible,” to ſtrike ſome important blow. They ac- 
cordingly bore down: upon the Daniſh fleet, when a 
bloody engagement enſued, in which a great number 
of Danes loſt their lives, one of their ſhips was taken 
and the treacherous Alfrith very narrowly eſcaped 
being made a priſoner. „ 

Swein, king of Denmark, having collected toge- 
ther a formidable fleet, joined his powers to thoſe of 
Anlaff king of Norway, and they in conjunction in- 
vaded England, A. D. 9g, and committed great ra- 
vages in the northern parts of the kingdom. | 
The king having affembled a confiderable body of 
forces, with his uſual infatuation which was truly aſto- 
niſhing, gave the command of them to Frithegiſta, 
Godoin, and Frena, three noblemen, who were all of 
Daniſh extraction, and well wiſhers to the invaders; 
and theſe, as might be naturally expected, betrayed 
their troops to the enemy, by whom many of them 


ere cut to pieces and the reſt put to flight. Swein 


and Anlaff then failed up the Thames in conjunRion, 
and landing near London, they inveſted that city, 
which was then ſcarce recovered from the effeRs of 
the dreadful conflagration which had ſo recently de- 
ſtroyed it. But the citizens behaved gallantly, and 
bravely: repulſed the beſiegers, which ſo irritated the 
Deir barbarous fury on the 
adjacent parts, committing great outrages in Kent, 
Eſſex, Sufſex; and part of Hampſhire.” Having dur- 
ing their depredations colle&ed together a great num- 
ber of horſes, they mounted the whole of their com- 
bined forces, and threatened in that manner to tra- 
verſe, and lay waſte the whole kingdom. 
In this criſis, Ethelred ſummoned a council, when 
it was again imprudently determined to make uſe of 


the ſame expedient, - which had already proved fo fa- 


tal, and 16, 000l. together with an annual tribute, was 
offered the enemy to quit the country. Theſe terms 
ping ſuch as they wiſhed for, and all they wanted, the 
invaders gladly. embraced them; and retired to their 
ſhips which were at Southampton, till they could be 
fulfilled. During the interim, Anlaff paid a viſit to 
Ethelred, who perſuaded him to become ehriſtian. 
Immediatdy! after his converſion he ſwore never 
more to invade England, and it is but juſtice to his 
memory, to ſay he moſt Wee kept his oath. 


The money being paid, the invaders left England ; 


but A. D. 997, Swein returted again with a confider- 
able force, and landing in the weſt of England, ra- 
vaged the counties of Devon and Cornwall; and 
afterwards entering South Wales, proceeded in the 


fame rapacious and cruel manner. Then turning 


ſouthward, they penetrated into Kent, when Ethelred, 


danger, met them at Rocheſter, at the head of a body 
of forces, and gave them battle. The Engliſh being 
. 9 | | 7 inferior 


/ 
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enor both in numbers and diſcipline, were defeated, 
End the barbarous Danes revenged themſelves. for 
1 . this oppoſition on the people of Kent, who had RO 
ach conſiderable ſpirit üpon the occaſion, The 
Engliſh fleet, during this important criſis, lay inactive 
rough the diſſenſions of the principal commanders,; 
nd thus innumerable circumſtances, foreign and do- 
gneſtic, ſeemed to be in a conſpiracy. to ruin the king- 
om; when it was providentially relieved by an un- 
Eforeſeen occurrence. This was a difference that 
| happened between the king of France and Richard II. 
duke of Normandy, the former having threatened 
me latter to liſpoſleſs him of his dominions, which 
Emcnace occaſioned him to ſolicit the aſſiſtance. of the. 
Danes, who were in England. And theſe barbarians, 
3 bappy to fiſh in troubled waters any where, paſſed 
over into' Normandy, in order to augment the plunder 
Which they had ſeized in England. 
= After the departure of theſe intriiders, a council 
as held, when it was unanimouſly agreed to enter. 
bg upon coercive meaſures, and oppoſe the future opera- 
tions of the Danes with ſpirit. An army was acqord-- 
ogly raiſed, but the fleet which ought to have been 
de principal object, ſeems to have been too much 
e glected, and the king ſuddenly affecting a fondneſs 
or military parade, paid all. his attention to the land 
orces, and appeared to have but little regard, for his 
WEnavy, the möſt natüral and only eſſential ſecurity of 
l.... 7.5% 7 oro. 2 
_—_ Etheclred, inſtead of — the ſea coaſts in.a 
proper manner, entered into a frivolous quarrel with 
Malcolm, who ruled Cumberland as a dependent on 
Creme king of Scotland; accuſing him of having 
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sv oured the Danes in their late .incurſions. Having 


aged a part of Cumberland, the affair was compro- 
ieed, a truce concluded, and matters at length ami- 
bh adjuſted. -- Vr 
Ethelred then ordered all the ſhips which could be 


Wollc&cd together to ſail to Welt, Cheſter, whither he 


eended to proceed with his army; and by the junc- 
on of the ſea and land forces to enter upon ſome 
En portant enterprize. His deſigns, however, were 
ndered abortive by the inclemency of the weather, 
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X Which was then in the poſſeſſion of the Danes. 
The Danes having finiſhed their buſineſs in Nor- 
mandy, returned to England A. D. 1001, ahd de- 
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ntrymen had ſuffered, while they were abſent. 
Whcir threats they fulfilled with the moſt barbarous 
ocduality, arid practiſed the moſt ſhocking cruelties 
W 2 mercileſs exceſs. At length, Ethelward, high 
eriff of Hampſhire, raiſed the militia of that county, 
d engaged the Danes at Alton; but, through the 
eeriority of numbers, his army was defeated, and 
imſelf lain. ES TELE : 


The invaders then embatked on board their ſhips, 


quadron under his 
moſt baſely joined his forte. to the ehemy. They 
hen laid ſiege to Exeter, but being repulſed, began as 
uſual to ravage the adjacent country). 48 

Provoked by their depfedatiofis, the inhabitants of 
Devonſhire and Somerletſhire took up, arms againſt 
them, but were defeated at Pehtie in the laſt men- 
toned county. The conquerors then burnt Penne, 
(Clifton, and many other towns and villages, And mut- 


+ ad. MM. 


his lady's mother 
ny Dan'ſh, Bthelred imagined it would induce the Danes to 
© more reaſonable as well as faithful By his marriage with the 


of Normandy's 


verance. For Paleg, being ſent with an Engliſh 
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be could effect was to ravage the ifle of Angleſey, 
a * 


Wunced vengeance againſt the Engliſh for what their 


d failed to Exeter, where treachery again aſſiſted 
em, and defeated the national expettation of a de- 


command, inſtead of oppoſing, 


was named Gunner, and her exiraliion 


daughter, he likewiſe fancied that the 


'ETHELRED 11. 


dered ſo many people, that they ſeemed to threaten, 


— 4 


We generality of his ſhips being wind bound; and al! 
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the nation. 
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the extermination of the Engliſh race. 


3 


The Danes had now over-run all the ſouthern par 


of the kingdom, and the northern parts were inhabite 


either by Danes, or perſons of. Daniſh extraction; 


ſo the Engliſh, whp were penned up. in the midland 


cquntries, were between uus deſperate fires, and, at 


the ſame time, had many domeſtig traitors to fear, 
open devaſtations. . ones nr aec 
. Duripg all theſe tranſactions, Ethelred ſhewed not 
the leaſt ſpixit, either to, defend his own dignity. or 
protect the lives and properties, of his ſubjects; but 


- linking into a daſtardly indolenge, his deſpondency 


led him once more to try his former imprudent ex- 
pedient of hrihery, and to purchaſe futufe calami- 


ties, as he had already done thoſe that were paſt, 


After ſome negotiation, it was agreed, that in con- 


ſideration of the ſum of 24,0091. the Danes, ſhould 
ceaſe all hoſtilities, and never more moleſt the 
Englim. „ „ 


n % mv. m- if p45" HER We es IP 
This enormous ſum, for ſuch it muſt be deemed, 


obliged to pay twelve-pence per hide, the hide bein 
as much as could annually accupy one. plough and 


maintain one family. On receiving this money, ſome 


of the Dapiſh forces withdrew, and, others thought 


1 proper to remain in England, and ſettle, among the 


Danes, and perſons of Daniſh extraction, who were 
already ſettled here; hut although theſe did not com- 
mit open. hoſtilities, yet they continued to att with the 
moſt over-bearing inſolence, treating their Engliſh 


| neighbours with great aſperity, obliging them to la- 


bour. for their ſupport, in idleneſs, and abuſing their 
wives and daughters at their pleaſure. | Hence they 


were alled. Lordging, or Lord Danes, a term of | 
ll 


reproach ſtill ſubſiſting in ſome countries to expreſs 
a proud, lazy, inſolent fell .. _ 
Ethelred, iullead of taking the opportunity of ren- 
dering the nation formidable, by animating his diſpi, 
rited people, and being arduous ta diſcipline them ſo 
as to be capable of defending themſelves, ſought to 
acquire additional ſtrength by means of a fpreign al- 
liance, With this view, he contrafted a marriage with 


Emina, * the beautiful daughter gf Richard the ſe- 


cond, duke of Normandy, with whom he had for 
ſome time been at variance; but the pope interpoſing, 
their differences were amicably ps = 

nuptial treaty confirmed the reconcili 


. 1 
ation. But all 


the advantages he expeRted. to derive from this alli- 


ance, were fruſtrated, by a ſcheme that be adopted, 
which was imprüdently cruel in itſelf and injurious to 
This ſcheme was no other than a genetal maſſacre 
of all the Danes in England. The principal pro- 


moters of the bloody plan were Huna, Ethelred's 


. man of a vindictive and fevengeful diſpo- 
tion ; and Edric, duke of, Mercia, whoſe whole life 
was tonſiſteht only in continual afs of treachery, 
Theſe, with one, Leoffig, of whom we Know little, but 
that he bore an infamous character, iirited up the 


king to a deed which was to. entail miſery on his 


tountty, for Ethelred himſelf was too weak and irfe- 
ſolute to form any regular plan, or to perleyere ſuf- 


ficiently to put it into execution. 


> t . 


Theſe cotinſeltors having brought the king to their 


- purpoſe, he, with great 8 circular letters 
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ports of Normandy would be in future mut againſt the Daniſh 


ets, to whom they lad hitherto afforded protection and an aſy. 
lam in their invaſions of England. 6 | 3 


whoſe-ſecret treaſons were as pernicious as the others 


Juſted, and this 


_ conſidering the value of money at that perjod, was 
| levied by means of a tax, called Dane-gelt, or Danes: 
money, and this tax, was the firſt land-tax, known in 
England. It was raiſed by the owners of land being 


* 


1. 


„ 5 
t6 his ſubjetts in the various parts of the kingdom, 
and enjoined them to be revenged of their oppreſſive 
enemies, by murdering every Dane, without diſtinc- 
tion of fex or age, on the feaſt of St. Brice, Novem- 
ber the 49th, A. D. 1002, the Danes of Northumber- 
_ and+Eaft — 7 excepted, theſe being deemed too 
numerous to be overcome by the few Engliſh in thoſe 


i The maſſacre was tranſacted with a rigorous punc- 
tuality ; men, women and children fell the indiſcri- 
minate victims of the bloody mandate. To implore 
mercy was vain, to ſeek for ſafety by flying to the 
churches as ſanttuaries was equally fruitleſs, the de- 
voted ohjetts were either dragged from thence and 
murdered, or ſlain at the altars. en 2391 


Some Daniſh young men having eſcaped from the 
carnage ſeized upon a veſſel, and ſetting fail, ſoon 
. reached Denmark, where they informed king Swein 
of theſe bloody proceedings, and particularly that his 
Mer Gunildes, or Gunilda was among the flain.* | 
The Daniſh monarch being exaſperated to a degree 

of phrenzy by this diſagreeable intelligence, bound 

Himſelf by a Hemm vow to wreak his vengeance on 
the Engliſh nation. He naturally hated the Engliſh, 

4 trifle would have induced him to make an infraction 
of the late treaty, but this was too-provoking a cir- 
eumſtance not to call down all his reſentment. 

Having fitted out a r 1 nm armament, 
Swein landed in England in the beginning of the year 
100g. Cornwall was the firſt place where he began 
Bis depredations, in which he proceeded with ſuch a 
fa vage degree | 80 
of revenge was inſatiable and boundleſs. Penetrating 
into Devonſhire; and carrying terror all the way, he 


foon appeared before Exeter,' which city- was be- | 
trayed to him by%a_traitoricalled Hugh the Norman, 


vernor, and who was ſuppoſed to have carried on a 


treaſonable correſpondence with the Dane previous 
- to his landing. Exeter having been plundered, and 
its fortifications razed to the ground, Swein proceeded '| 


into Hampſhire, deſigning to penetrate eaſtward, and 
deſtroy 
had by | 
lence, as to aſſemble an army in order to ſtop the inva- | 
der's progrels ; but ſuch was the fatal infatuation of 
this unfortunate monarch, that he not only forgave 
Edrie, duke of Mercia, his former treacheries, but 


whatever oppO 


| diſcreetly entruſted him with the command of this) | 


; Chis imprudemt meaſure was attended with the con- 
ſequences which might naturafly be ſuppoſed to reſult 
from it: For the arch-traitor Edric no ſooner came 
within fight of Swein's army, than he pretended to be 
ſeized with a ſudden indiſpoſition, and feigning that he 
was unable to lead on his forces at that time to engage, 
he commanded a retreat; but the orders were deſign- 
edly ſo ill concerted, and every direction he gave, 
purpoſely, ſo confuſed, as to throw the Engliſh troops 
into the greateſt diſorder. Swein did not fail to take 
advantage of this confuſion, for attacking their rear, a 
total rout, inſtead of a retreat, enſued. This victory, 
gained with ſuch facility, was followed by the deltruc- 


E-"Y 
. 3 


A jodiciens writer in ſpeaking of this tranſaction ſays, no 
age or ſex eſcaped, the women were butchered as well as the 


mien, and the brains of children daſhed againſt the walls. At 
t'numbers fl-d to 


T. 4 
11 2 . * 
2 
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London, in the time of this execution, 

churches, but thoſe ſacred places were no 
all without pity flain as they ftood embracing the altars, And 
when the multitade found themſelves maſters, they proceeded to 
nem barbarities, digged holes in the ground, put Daniſh women 
iu chem up to chr waiſt, and then ſet fierce maltives upon them, 
which cruelly tore off their breaſts. A popular fury, when backed 

by authority, knows no bounds, nor authority itſelf, when it has 
broken public juſtice, There were ſeveral Danes of the higheſt 
quality in the land, 


F tended: to take ſuch a ſtep. _— 
c 


of barbatity; as to evince that his thirſt | 


affliſted this unhappy 


ſed him. Ethelred, however, 


this time ſo far ſhaken off his lethargic indo- | h | 5 
which, joined to the recollection of the ſpirit with RR_ 
which the Engliſh behaved in their laſt engagement, 


or bring the enemy to an engagement. 


The politic enemy 


ratify ehe late peace 
nildes, wife to count Paleng, who ſevetal years before had come 


urity, for they were | 


% blood would co 


received upon the public faith as hoſtages to 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. | 

tion of the towns of Wilton and Old Sarum, both of 
Which the Danes ſacked and burnt.; when winter 
* * Swein returned to his fleet; em. 


barked, 
ſpring, however, A. D. 1004, he again landed with an 


and ſet ſaib for Denmark. The enſuing 


augmented force, burnt the city of Norwich. and 
prepared to continue his ravages, when Ulf-ketel, go. 


vernor of Eaſt Anglia, to ſave the ether towns of his 
diſtritt from conflagration, inſtead of raiſing the mili. 
tia, and attempting to oppoſe the babarians, had re- 
' courſe to that pernicious expedient of bribery, the 
ill effects of which Ethelred himſelf had ſo fatally ex- 


perienced. The Danes had no ſooner got che money 


i than, totally diſregarding their promile, they burnt the 
ton of Thetford, a place 
| 


at that time of great im- 


. UlE-ketel, enraged at theſe, inſidious proceedings, 


now began to think of doing what he ought to have 
done before; that is, of oppoſing by force thole 
; whoſe faith could not be in any thing depended on. 


Having haſtily collected together ſome troops, he 


ordered one party to attempt the burning of the Da- 


niſh ſhips, while he with the reſt made an attack upon 
them, before they could have any notion that he in- 

| ly thoſe who 
were entruſted with the charge of i 


fleet failed in executing the governor's orders, but RS fu 


roying the | 
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Ulf-ketel himſelf behaved with great ſpirit, for making "= w - 


an impetuous attack upon the. Danes, a moſt bloody 
conteſt enſued, till the remarkable bravery of the 


| _— was compelled to yield to the vaſt ſuperiorite 
of the enemy; and the Danes obtained a dear-bought 

The valour-of the Engliſh upon this occa- 

| fion rendered the pirates exceedingly circumſpett in RR 

their future conduct, they in a great meaſure deſiſted 

from their depredations; and at the cloſe of the year 

whom queen Emma had procured to be made its go- returned home without having done any very material ; 

| miſchief ſubſequent to the above'engagement. My. 
; The,enfuing year, A. D, 100g, à dreadfulfamine ne 

| appy land, and ſwept away multitades | I _ - 
of the inhabitants. As ſoon as this calamity ceaſed, RR” 

the Danes again appeared, that the miſeries of the 


victory. 
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be unremitting. Ethelred had now put 


himſelf at the head of an army; the knowledge of 


induced the Danes to act with greater precaution than 


* 


Thus were the Englim 


5 


br. 
* 
125 
We} 


marches, without being once ablè to come 


Winter coming on -a-pace, and the Danes having 
retired to the Iſle of Wight, Ethelred thought'proper 
to quit the field. His army, which conſiſted wholly 
of volunteers, difbanded - themlelves,' nor indeed 
were they to be kept together any longer than while 
the danger was impending. ©. 1 
having got. intelligence of the 
diſperſion of the Engliſh forces, made a ſudden irrup- 
3 CRF 4 2 tion 


I i au „ 2 SAD. n * 
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ice f among whom was king Swein'n flter Gt 


1 


into England with her family, where the had received the 
chriſtian faith; and being a woman of great prudence and tem- 
per, had often interpoſed" to make _—_ tween the two nations, 
and had now lately given up herſelf, her hyſband and her ſon # 


hoſtages co king Etheired, This princeſs had Grit her huſband 
| and on flain before her face, and was then ordered to be be. 


headed herſelf, which ſentence ſhe: took with an unconce 
bravery and courage, and at her death foretold, , That bei 

14 Englaud der, and would not be long unte 
66 renged. N x 7 | | 2 | ; N 


ever. They failed round the coaſt in order to harram e 
the Engliſh troops, and whenever they thought Ethel 
red's army at too great a diſtance to come upon them 
ſuddenly, they made a deſcent, and acted with their 
'. uſual rapacious cruelty. W 
troops fatigued by continual marches and counter- 
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eon into Hampſhire, at a time when ſuch a thing was |, by Anlaff and Haming made a deſcent upon the iſle of 
3 = Bed vir. about Chriſtmas, A. PD. 1006, hanet. The forces uniting, they began to burn 
1 I when they ravaged that and the nei hbouring coun- > and plunder, as uſual, throughout 1 the 8 of 
e, and not mecting, with any oppolition, penetrated ] Kent, and the. city of Canterbury tell would have 
e Reading in Berkſhire, having burnt all the | ſuffered conflagration, had not the inhabitants re- 
RE owns and villages as they paſſed; as then returned | deemed it with avery conſiderable ſum of ns abt 

ons and vil ey Alarmed by theſe proceedings, Ethelred drew toge- 


RE cowards their fleet by another route, continuing to 
act in a ſimilar manner as they proceeded. An army 


5508 ther an army, and was juſt upon the point of attack- 
Las raiſed in, Wiltſhire, to cut off their retreat, but 


ing the plunderers as they were retiring to their ſhips 


es parts being under the juiiBtion of the traitor | with a very conſiderable. booty ; when the rain 
ric, be gave timely noticed the Danes to avoid | Edric, ever ſolicitous to injure his country, perſuaded 
WE the impending danger, who from this intelligence took him that it was much more prudent to let them paſs 
och meaſures as to eſcape, They, however, till con- | unmoleſted than to hazard a battle ; and, aſtoniſhing 
unued to harraſs the coaſt, which induced the weak to recite ! the unhappy monarch took this advice, 
l Ethelred again to bribe them, in order to gain a tem- and- ſuffered them tamely to paſs, laden with the 
porary reſpite, with the ſum of 36, oool. for they | ſpoils of his ſubjefts. The Danes having thus 
always roſe in their demands, well knowing the king reached their ſhips in ſafety, took up their winter | s 
WEE was better able to pay the money, than willing to op- | quarters in the iſle of Thanet, from whence ey 
poſe their arma. made frequent excurſions, did conſiderable miſchief, _ 
ye barbarous foes having once more taken their | and even attempted ſeveral times to plunder London, 
leave, Ethelred ſeriouſly ſet; about building a for- but from thence the citizens always bravely repulſed . 
midable fleet to ſecure the kingdom from future. | them. 3 Fd 1 
invaſions; accordingly, every three hundred and] A. D. 1010. The Danes made a deſcent at Ipſ- 
e hade, of land were taxed 10 furniſh one ſhip. | wich, where Ulf. ketel lay encamped with a fmall 
WE This was ſo ſalutary 2 - that the people chear- -| army. Subordinate in command to this brave gene- 
fully acquieſced therein, and willingly contributed to | ral was Thurketyl Myranheatod, (or the Ant-headed) 
= ſuch an eſſential national defence. „ 1007 | a faithleſs coward, who, as ſoon as the Danes began 
= and 1008 were confumed in preparing the navy, and their attack, precipitately took to flight, This ſhame- 
we whole being finiſhed in the beginning of A. D. ful retreat of the ſecond in command ftruck the men 
8 1009, the lar of Engliſh fleet hitherto known ren- | with ſuch a panic, that a general confuſion enſued, In 
= dc:vouſed at Sandwich. OT Is Vain did the gallant general Ulf-Ketel, and ſeveral 
: This powerful fleet being properly manned, there | brave officers attempt to rally them; the rout became 
only wanted a commander in chief, when the unhappy | general, when Ethelſtan, the king's fon, Ulf-ketel, 
WE Ethclred, {till bent on his own ruin, with a degree of | ſeveral officers, and many private men, were flain. 
TE facination not to be accounted for, inſtead of appoint- The country now lying entirely open, and the 
ig as admiral a man of courage, abilities, and inte- Danes having ſeized a great number of horſes, they 
_ 2riy. gave the command to Brightric, brother by mounted their troops, in order to extend their in- 
blood to the faithleſs Edric, and like him, artful, am- curſions with the greater facility and expedition; 
= bitious, and treacherouns. [JI when they ravaged Eſſex, Huntingdonſhire, Oxford- ” 


= . Brightric, not to have any ſpy upon his actions, or «| + ſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordlhire, Hertfordſhire, 
Ws; y 2 3 „ 1 A 373 os : ; c þ k n ; 2 f 
oe leaſt controul on his power, accuſed Wulfnoth (a | Northamptonſhire, &c. pillaging, burning and deſtroy- 
i tinguiſhed and brave officer) of treaſonable prac- ing a great number of cities, towns, villages, &c. Among 
cc to the king, in hopes of getting him removed | theſe were tie city and univerſity of Oxford, on 2 
oom his command, and put to deatg. which account all ſtudies ceaſed at the latter, till the 4 
Woulfnoth was conſcious of his own innocence, but | year 1133. Then turning their arms towards the 


f 
we ſame time knew it would not protect him from - | weſt of Epgland, they ſignalized themſelves by ſimi- 


ec malice of ſuch powerful villains as Brightric and | lar devaſtations. | <P 

= edric. Yielding therefore at once to the dictates of | A. D. 1011. The Danes renewed their ravages at 

\ "oY Fe and reſentment, he ſought his ſafety | pleaſure, while Ethelred, without attempting in the 

We ight, and at the fame time induced twenty of: | leaſt to oppoſe them, kept himſelf ſhut up in Londan, 

8 Engliſh captains to accompany him with their At length they determined to lay ſiege to Canterbury, 
1 8 ſhips. CEOS x . when throwing in a number of red hot balls, ſeveral 7 
9 Being at the head of this ſquadron, Wulfnoth turned | houſes took fire, and while the inhabitants were buſied 4 
ERP ratc, and by ravaging the coaſts, he became as ob- | in extinguiſhing the flames, a treacherous monk, 3 
eoxious as the Danes, Brightric was uniyerſally ac- | named Almere, or Salmar, who was ſaid to be arch- 4 
RE cuſcd as being the occaſion of this misfortune; and the | deacon of the place, betrayed it into the hands of the 4 


WE diimemberment of the fleet. Thinking in ſome mea-⸗ | enemy, who, as uſual, exerciſed the moſt horrid cru- 
are to repair the misfortune he had cauſed, or at | elties, and afterwards burnt the city. & _ 
* leaſt to turn che popular voice in his favor, he failed | In ſpeaking of the Danes laying ſiege to Canter, i 
19 9 in queſt of Wulfnoth wich eighty large ſhips under his | bury, the antient chronicles ſay, that in twenty days 
ww command ; when a ſtorm ariſing, his fleet was diſ- they took it by the treachery of Almere the, arch. © _ 4 
_ 2rd, and Wulfuoth, before they could re-unite, deacon. Here they committed unheard of barbari- 
7 found an Ten 4a.take, link, or burn moſt ok | ties by way of ſport and diverſion: they flew, ſome 24 
them. Thus were the largeſt, beſt, and moſt capital | by the ſword, threw Others over the wall, others inta — 

ſhips of this formidable armament rendered ultleſs | the fire, infants torn from their mothers breaſts were : 0 
| to thole at whoſe expence they had been fitted out, | either toſt on ſpears, or had carts drawn over them, 
either by deſertion, or deſtrutlion; and thoſe mighty, | matrons and virgins were dragged. about by the hair 
- Preparations became of no avail through the chief | and ravihed; Alfage the archbiſhop was taken, 
{ command. having been given to an over-bearing f - wounded, and impriſoned in a noiſom place; Chriſt. 

traitor, I > 24:44... | Church was burnt, monks, men, women and children 
8 he Danes hei informed of the diſaſlers which þ were decimated; whereof nine were killed, and. the | 
ba | eating the Engliſh fleet, immediately put to ſea | tenth reſerved to a life worſe than death: ſo that of \ 
5 a powerful armament, and appeated on the coaſt, | the whole multitude there remained only four monks, : 
© England in che ſummer of A. B. 2009, One.ſqua- |, and,cight hundred men. They kept the.archbilto 2 
Jo under Turkul, proceeded to Sandwich, where priſoner for ſeven, months, durin Which time theſe 

ne troops diſembarked, while another commanded | barbarcus miſcreants were vilued, wah AAR in 
| | | | Ns | 43 0 R 
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their bowels, of which two 3 periſhed miſe- 


% 


rably; and thoſe who ſurvived being grievoully tor- 


| mented, the chriſtians took occaſion to urge the deli. 


very of the archbiſhop, but they ſtill deferred it.“ 

At this dreadful erik Ethelred ſummoned a toun- 
cil of the principal nobility, which was held at London, 
A. D. 1012, when no better, expedient could be 
Found, than the former pernicious and ineffeQuual one 
of bribing them to deſiſt awhile from their depreda- 
tions. Thus did they ſtill imprudently attempt to 
allay the flame of avarice, by pouring on it the oil of 
bribery, which tended to feed, inſtead of extinguiſh- 
ing it. The Daties, as uſual, roſe in their demands, and 
the tribute was now fixed at 48, oool. which being paid, 
ſome of them returned home, but Turkul himſelf, 
with forty five Ihips remained at London, promiſing 
ſubmiſſion to Ethelred, and engaging to detend him 


from all enemies foreign and domeſtic, on the con- 


dition of only receiving ſubſiſtence and apparel ; when 


the king was fo imprudent as to conſent to theſe pro- 


poſals, and to retaih the profeſſed enemies of his 
country in his immediate ſervice. #4 
A. D. iv1g. Swein landed again at Gainſborough, 
when the Northumbrians, who were chiefly Danes, 
or of Daniſh extraction, made a voluntary ſubmiſſion; 
Having procured a ſufficient number of horſes to 
mount all his men, he proteeded ſouthward without 
oppoſition, the people all the way ſubmitting to him, 
and arriving at Wincheſter, the gates were thrown 
pen at his approach, and he was received into the 
city with apparent ſatisfaction. | 


This uninterrupted ſucceſs inducted Swein to think 


that he ſhould make an eaſy conqueſt of the whole 
kingdom; he therefore determined to ſtrike his ulti- 


mate ſtroke, by getting the city of London into his 


poſſeſſion, which, as the 1 and moſt important | 


facilitate the ſubjugation of 


place, he imagined woul 
Fraught with this idea, 


the other parts of the nation. 


- he bent his march towards London, but now his good 


fortune did not ſeem to attend him fo cloſely as be- 


fore, for he loſt a great. number of men in the 
Thames, and he was afterwards repul{gd by the citi- 
zens of London with great loſs ; in one of the allies 
he was near being made priſoner, and at length was 


compelled to retire to Bath with the remnant of his ' 


army. Enraged at their defeat, the troops wreaked 


their vengeance on the ſeveral defenceleſs towns as 
they paſſe, and ſpread terror wherever they came. 


The Weſt Saxon nobility, and Ethelmar, earl of 
Cornwall, fearing to become the next objetts of their 
crveltites, repaired to Bath, and ſubmitted to Swein, 


inſtead of endeavouring to cruſh a flying army of 


| Barbariahs. 


joined by 


The whole kingdom had now made ſubmiſſion to 
the Dane, London excepted, and that city he was 
determined at all events to force. Having augment- 
ed his forces by procuring-freſh tecruits, and being 

many of the Engliſh Who had ſubmitted! 
he aſſumed the title of King.of England, and pre- 
pared to lay ſiege to London. 4 


The Londoners, 3 it the height of abſur- 


dity to think of reſiſting fo formidable a power, when 
not the leaſt ſhadow of expecting any ſucceſs re- 


mained, and after all the reſt of the kingdom had 


revolted, thought the moſt prudent ſtep t y could 
rake, was to ſend deputies to make their ſubmiſſion, 
and procure favorable terms before they had irritat- 
ed the conqueror too far, or rendered it impoſſible to 
grant them elegible conditions. 

In the interim, the unfortumate Ethelred went on 
board a ſhip, failed to the Ile of Wight, and diſ- 
patched his queen Emma, with his two ſons, Edward 


And Alfred, into Normandy, *$0 know if the duke 
her brother would give him a favorable reception, 


if he ſhould find it convenient entirely to quit his 
kingdom. Emma ſucceeded in her embaſſy ; Richard 


\ 


* 


is TO RY H ENGLAND. 
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was a prince of an intrepid and magnanimous temper, 
and ſympathizing with the weak and unhappy mo- 
narch, he not only premiſed him a ſecure aſylum, and 
perfett ſafety, but gave him ſome hopes that be would 
alſiſt him in regaining his kingdom, and avenging his 


wrongs. Thus ran e Ethelred left his kingdom 


entirely to the mercy of the Danes, and paſfling over 


to Normandy, he made the beſt of his way to Rouen, 
the capital of the dukedom, where he was cordially 


and affectiohately received by Richard, who con- 
trived, by every means in his power to divert his me- 
lancholy, and chear his drooping ſpirits. In fine he 


o k & 


did his utmoſt endeavours to | 

e Pluck from his memory, the rooted ſorrow, 
% Raze out the written trouble of his brain, 
„ And with a ſweet oblivious antidote. + ._ 
Cleanſe the foul bottom of that perilous. ſtuff, 
Which weighs upon, and galls the fickly heatt.” 


And indeed, Ethelred was more pitied, and leſ 


* 
* 


deſpiſed by the Engliſh themſelves, under the ful 


weight of his complicated misfortunes, than while he 
was bringing them upon himſelf; compaſſion ſuc- 
ceeded to reſentment, and many who had frequently 
condemned; now ſympathized with what they could 
not redreſs, . „ Sen, 
Some hiſtorians affirm, | ahil particularly Speed, 
that Ethelred, juſt previous to his departure for Nor- 
mandy, addreſſed himſelf thus to ſome principal per- 


| ſons among the Engliſl. If 1 myſelf was void of 


a paternal regard for the defence of the kingdom, or 
the adminiſtration of juſtice ; or even if ye ee 
were defective in courage for the defence o 

tive country; I ſhould have brooded over my cala- 
mities in ſilence, and given myſelf up a prey to de- 
jection. But as this is not the caſe, I have formed a 


reſolution to ruſh into the midſt of the enemy, and 


ſacrifice my life to my kingdom and my crown, I am 
certain you muſt eſteem that death to be honourable, 
which is purchaſed in defence of the liberties of our 
relations and poſterity, Let us then, one and all, re: 
folve to die in ſo noble a cauſe. I fee that we are 
abandoned by Providence; and that our ruin 


is arrived to its criſis. We are not overcome by 
the ſwords, or courage of the enemy, but by the 


treaſon and perfidy of our friends. Our navy is be- 
trayed into the hands of the Danes; our armies are 
weakened by the revolt of our officers; our deſigns 
betrayed to the adverſary by our counſellors ; who, 
inſtead of extricating us from our troubles, are conti- 
nually perſuading us to infamous treaties, I myſelf 
am dle beemed. and contemptuouſly termed Ethelred 
the Unready: your valour and loyalty is rendered in- 
effectual by the treachery of your leaders, and our 
poverty yearly aggravated by the payment of Dane- 
gelt, which God only knoweth how we are to redreſs, 
though it is our duty to make the trial. In vain do 
we purchaſe a peace with money, in vain do ve 


_ oblige the Danes to confirm it by oaths. Regardlels 


of God and man, they break through the moſt ſacred 


\ ſanQions, and pay not the leaſt regard to equity, to the 


laws of war, or the laws of nations. So far are we 
from any proſpe& of an alteration in our circum- 


| ſtances to our advantage, that we have the greateſt 
| reaſon to fear the loſs of our kingdom, and the utter 
| extinCtion of the Engliſh name and reputation. Seeing 


therefore our enemies are not at a diſtance, and their 
ſwords are cloſe to our throats ; let us, by our wildoin 
and prudence, reſcue ourſelves from danger, or elle 
courageouſly ſheath our ſwords in the bowels of our 
enemies. Either of theſe expedients, I ſhall adopt 
with the greateſt readineſs, in order to preſerve the 


- Rate, and ſnatch the nation from irrecoverable ruin.” 


If this ſpeech was really made, it ſeems to have 
been the effects of diſſimulation; as it is apparent 


from Ethelred's ſubſequent conduct, that his intenlion 
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with his diſpoſition, that they determined to reſtore 


1 Fa WP rather to turn his back. upon his enemies than 


to ruſh into the 
== Malmeſbury poſitively aſlerts, 


the midſt of them; and William of 


me Londoners to, Swein was entirely owing to this 


inglorious reſolve in the king, of whoſe degeneracy 


| 1 they were aſhamed, and that they would have held cut 


bo | to the laſt, though all Eng 
W conqueror, 


land had yielded to the 
had not Ethelred abandoned them.. 
With reſpe& to the conduct of Swein, the Engliſh 


| had very little reaſon to be ſatisfied with it, 'as he was 
= perpetually burthening 
RX der to pay his troops, | favorites and 2 
WW herents, and gratily his own rapacious diſpoſition. He 
did not, however, live | 
) 74 My his ill gotten power, for his death happened on 
= the third of February, A. D. 1014, but the manner 
ol it is variouſly 


theni with impoſitions in or- 
reward his favorites and ad- 


long to plague the Engliſh, or 


related; ſome affirm that he was 


poiſoned, others that he was choaked with rheum. 


Florence of Warceſter relates the manner of his 


death as follows: Swein, while he was encamped at 


WE Gainſborough, called a general aſſembly of his great 
W officers, to whom he declared his intention of ſending 


WE out a party the next day to plunder and burn the ad- 


jacent monaſtery | JAG n. 
W uttered theſe words, when, on a ſudden, he cried out 


of Bradiceſworth: Statce had he 


WE with great vehemence, Help! help! fellow ſoldier! 


in his Hiſt. aurea. makes St. Edmund's ghoſt to have 


| ſtabbed him with a dagger as he ſat in his chair. Wil- 


liam of Malmeſbury ſays, that St. Edmund appeared 
to him in his ſleep, and ſmote him while he was in bed, 
for anſwering him rudely ; but all agree his death to 
have been occaſioned by a blow, which he received 
hiſtorians. | - lad; 

The moſt probable conjefture, however, is, that 


Lom St. Edmund. Such ate the reports of the old 


at the regicide's- eſcape; and that the monks of St. 


HS Edmund's Bury, taking the advantage of the circum- 


olations. 


ſtance, invented the legend to do honor to their ſaint, 
and ſecure their monaſtery from future ſacriligeous 


We have not ranked this prince under a ſeperate 


ed as an Engliſh monarch, for three reaſons : 


23. Becauſe no aft of civil authority every paſſed 
his name, | * 

On thedemiſe of Swein, two powerful factions di- 
eided the nation: The 

and thoſe Engliſh who 
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1. Becauſe he was never crowned. 


2. Becauſe he was never acknowledged as ſuch by 
general aſſembly of the ſtates. | 


, © 


” 


one conſiſted of the Danes, 
were well affected to them; the 
other was formed of the Engliſh nobles and commons, 


. who were diſaffetted to the Daniſh government, and 
viſhed to throw off fo diſagreeable a yoke. The for- 
mer immediately proclaimed. Canute, the ſon of 
Swein, king of England. The latter were for recallin 
| the exiled Ethelred; yet theſe were fo well acquainted 


p 


« * 


1 


1 
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Concerning this occurrence, a modern anche ſaye, we 


cannot in this place forb ifyi : 
our Engliſh wh ce forbear 74 one ſurprize, that none of 


orians of thoſe times 


| 
going off — ould have aſſigned reaſons 


e, who had never been worſted, 
places in the kingdom in his hands; 
wy, is ſilent * this 2 the Daniſh 
proceedings y early: for it informs 
us, that Canute had a younger brother, In arold, who, hav- 
ing bon made regent in the abſence of his father.Swein, ſeized 
— e kingdom for himſelf. It was this that obliged Canute to 
2 e in ſo haſty a manner as ſeemed rather to proceed 

m his fears, than the effect of ſound polities; which latter was 


for this ſudden 
and had ſtill many ſtro 
but, though our Engliſh 

ſtory accounts for his 


however the = for what prince of cominon. prudence would 


LO. 


— 


5 


e That the ſubmiſſion of 


be was aſſaſſinated by the contrivance of ſome of his 
principal people, who, for political reaſons, connived 


Joy _— 4 
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= Sce! here is king Edmund coming to kill me! and 
W fo ſaying, he was inſtantly ſtruck with a mortal blow 
by St. Edmund, and lay in great torment till the next 
morning, when he expired. But John of Tinmouth, 


— my 


„ 


— 


have reſolved to leave the e of his anceſtors in the hands - 


$3 


him only on certain conditions. 


Ambaſſadors being ſent to Normandy, they pro- 
poſed to Ethelred the following articles, as the terms 
of his reſtoration, viz. That he ſhould rule with 
juſtice, equity, and modetation ; take the advice of 


none but wiſe, able, and honeſt counſellors ; amend 


his government; afld ſhake off that indolence which 
had been his continual bane. | 

Ethelred ſolemnly promiſed to perforin all that was 
required of him ; in conſequence of which the am- 
baſſadors returned, Ethelred ſoon followed, and 


Canute was declared an out- law. 


Ethelred was received by. the Engliſh with ever 
WY of joy, when a numerous army being raiſed, 
he put himſelf at the head of it, and immediately 
marched againſt Canute, who was encamped at 
Gainſberough. The latter not being in a condition 
to diſpute his claim to the throne of England, thought 
proper to make a precipitate retreat, and having 
gained his fleet he ſet fail for Dehmark, that he might 
take poſſeſſion of the crown of that kingdom, which 
was now vacant by the death of his father. In this“ 
he afted with great prudence, for by attempting to ſe- 
cure that kingdom where he had the fewelt friends, 
and but little proſpect of ſucceſs, he might have en- 
dangered the loſs of both governments. WY 
The fortunes bf Ethelred were truly worthy of ob- 
ſervation ; fate ſeemed induſtrious for his good, while 
he appeared ſtudious of his own fuin. The paths of 


equity, and propriety, were nr; out to him, and 


the cup of proſperity. offered to his lip; but he choſe 
to tread in the ways of vice and folly, and to imbibe 


the libations of adverſity.----The meafiire of his cala- 


mities was at length complete, and the accumulated 


misfortunes which he had fo long courted, now ſur- 
rounded him; but his ſufferings rendered him an 
object of pity, and Providence in an unexpetted 
manner, ſnatched him ſuddenly from the abyſsof woe; 
to lift him to the pinnacle of human glory. Hence, 


v whenthe clouds of ſorrow envelope us, let us not deſ- 


pair of again ſeeing the beams of joy, _ 
Jo.: day inſnow array'd, ſtern, winter rules 
«© The ravag d rg — Anon the teeming earth 
_, * Unlocks her ſtores, and ſpring adorns the year. 
And ſhall not we while fate like winter frowns, . 


* 


1 Expect revolving bliſs 2 


N We are ſorry truth will not permit us 828 that 
Ethelred, by his ſubſequent conduct, ſtrove either to 


merit the indulgence of Providence, of the attach- 


ment of his friends; for no ſooner was Canute gone, 
than forgetful of his promiſes, and thoughtleſs of fu- 
ture conſequences, he relapſed into his former errors, 

Contrary to his ſolemn vow, he gave way to his uſu 
indolence ; or if he was ever aſſiduous, it was only 
in contriving new taxes to oper his people, and 
gratify his on avarice. In fine, experience had not 
eradicated his follies, and to his former crimes 
joined ingratitude, and breach of faith. 

To leave nothing undone that might again inſure 
his ruin, he either diſcarded, or ſlighted his beſt 
, 5 friends, 


he no- 
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of an uſurper, for the ſake of conteſting a foreign crown in a 
country newly conquered, and whoſe inhabitants ſeemed deter- 
mined to ſupport their on prince, whom they had lately recalled 
at the expence of their lives and fortunes ? Beſides, ſhould the 
event of war prove unfavorable to him, what hopes could he 

entertain of having ſuccours fram Denmark, whilſt that kingdom 
was in the hands of his brother? The ſubſequent conduct of 


| Canute plainly evinced that᷑ ihe Rep he had now taken proceeded 


from very different motives to thoſe of fear, which have been 
generally laid to his charge; for no ſooner had be ſertled his 
affairs in the north, than Be returned with his victorious tiodps to 
England. ?- : * 44 2 ? F 130 : 4 


Edric, whoſe treachery had been fatal to him ſo often. 
This arch- traitor, about this time; A. P. 10 15 who 


Was always . make de king i injure ] 


himſelf or others, induced the-weak monarch to add 
crime of Ap Pitale nature io his many puhlic ones. 
he fact was thus: two noblemen, named Morcar 
Aud Sigeforth, who were of Daniſh extradtion, but 
faviotabl&in their faithful attachment to Ethelred. had 
excited the envy or the reſentment of Edric. What- 
Ever were the motives of his x malice, .he reſolved on 
their ruin; and to effeft this, poſſeſſed the king with 
A notion that they correſponded with Canute, and, had 
ven a deſign upon his life, | Ethelred, who, was na- 


ifally timid and ſuſpicious, lent. a ready ear to this 
tale; and firmly believed its truth. As theſe noble- 


11 were greatly beloved by the people, he thought 
public execution might not be altogether ſafe, 
| bur uated that he ſhould be glad to have them 
taken of privately.” Happy to find the king in this 
diſpoſition, the nefarious ic took the manage- 
ment of the whole affair upon himſelf : having given 
mem a cordial invitation to. his own es he at once 
violated the 295 of honor, hoſpitality, and humanity, 
by barbarou 
inte elred, not to be behind hand with his 
farvtite in want of equity, immediately ordered the 
lady Elgitha, Sigeforth's widow, to be confined in the 
monaſtery 'of Malmeſbu and then ſent, his ſon 
Edriunc to ſeize on both 7 of eſtates. 


But Heaven did not ſuffer theſe crimes to go long. 


unpuniſhed, for Canute having taken poſſeſſion of, 
and ſecured the crown of Denmark, returned to 

England with a powerful armament. He firſt —.— 
off Sandwich, and then failing round the coaſt of 
Kent, he proceeded to the wel of England, where 


| having landed, he began to x ravage Somerſetſbire, 


Wiltſhire, and Dorſetſhire. 

In the mean time Ethelred ſent ſome forces againſt 
him; 
unhappily his infatuation fo far prevailed as to on 

the falſe Edric an equal authority with Edmund, and 
join him in the command with the prince. 

The armies no ſooner came within fic TOS 
other, than Edmund was informed that 
laid a dangerous plot to take away his life ba 
the troops-ſhould engage. This wenig ence being 
credibly ſupported, 
e in order to preſerve his own life, and fave the 
army from deftruQtion, to draw off that. part which 
9 more immediately under his command for their 
mutual ſecurity. This diſmemberment of the a 

e the Dane a manifeſt advantage, and the fl 
Eaie finding that his treaſon, | 


and that his 
could no lon; 805 be hid, even from the Jo ng blinded 
and infatuated Ethelred himſelf, threw. 2 


at once, openly Jones Canute with his 4. in- 


32 W forty ſhips of the fleet to revolt, and perſuaded 
e 
„ "to ſubmit, and ſwear allegiance to the Dane. 


Canute's forces being ſo unex 0 augmented, 


aud powerfully reinforced, A. he entered 
he 2 — at the head of a tn _ +60 
All, compoſed of the Daniſh navy, and the ſhips that 

bad. revolicd to him at the 1 of Edric: - 


Having landed, he -penetrated into the midlend, 
and weſtern counties, and ſpread deſolation wherever 

he paſſed. The gallant Edmund ſympathiſed in the 
people, and exerted his utmoſt en- 
c ſpixit of his father 
| from that indolence and lupincnchs which had. been 


to bear ene 1 


diftreſles. of the 
_ deavours to rouze the I 


bis: continual ruin. 
Ethelred, unable 
of his ſon, at length 
teſotution was no ſooner known, 
locked to the royal Randard; not ſo much indeed + 


conſented to take the field. This 


ſly murdering them in the height of their 


under the command of his ſon Edmund, but 


Gon e | 


the prince found it laielyt 1 . 


eft Saxons, with whom his intereſt Was very 
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n and fhowered all his favors anthevillainoys | 


than. multitudes | 


| 
| 
| 


| Egbert, who died oung, and Edwy, whs was aftcr- 


the wife of Uthred, earl of Northumberland, 


ho was firſt married to Waker, count of Maine, 
| 3 to maihnee, count of . 


to elect him for cheir king, (t hough 6 Alte bf 


ſtand the power of the Danes through the ſuſpicious 


out of reſpe& to the king as to prince Edmund 

Whole, ſpirit pt abilities the people honored, as =] 

as they deſpiſed the mne and weakneſs of his 
er. 

A formidable was now aſſembled, when ſome 
Daniſh emiſſaries, who were ſtill about the perſon of 
Ethelred, poſſeſſed his ima gination with an idea that 
a plot was formed to aſſaſſinate him. Such an inſinua- 
tion was ſufficient to a prince of his ſuſpicious and ti. 
mid nature; be idetermined to leave the army; in 
vain did his fo 'remonſtrate; in vain did the nobles 
and officers offer in the. moſt ſolemn manner to ſwear 
allegiance to him; and ratify their oaths by defending 
him to the laſt drop of their-blood. 'Fhe'panicftruck 
monarch baſely deſerted them at this important criſis, 
and flying to London, hors imme himſelf within 
Ats/walls.; tf 1 

The Mercians now declined fighting: for a lung who 
had refuſed to head them according to his promiſe; 
and the brave Edmund finding it impoſſible to With. 


puſillanimity of his father, and . defeQion of ſfo 
great a part of the army, thought proper to retire 
northward to join Uthred, earl of Northumberland, 
ho had colledted together ſome troops in thoſe parts. 
Having made this junEtion with thoſe few who choſe 
to follow him, they together ravaged the counties 
that had declared fot the Hautes. On the approaeh of 
Canute with his powerf& army, 0 prevent theſe de- 
predations, Uthred thought proper to fubmit, and 
Edmund retired to London. Canute, however. 
knowing n ſpirit of Uthred, and not 
thinking him ſincere, thought proper to put him to 
death, and ite his eſtates, Which he beſtowed on one 
Eric a Dane, whoſe inſolence” afterwards obliged 
[Canute to hamiſh him. Edmund on his arrival at 
London, found the king his father dangerouſly ill, and 
on the 23d of A pril, A. D. 1016, that unfortunate 
N Jn this life in the goth year of his age, 
and 37th af his reign. His remains were jo» agg 
in St. Paul's cathedral, near thoſe of Sebba, Ein ig of 
the Eaſt-Saxons; bein incloſed in a cheſt of 
marble, ſupparted by four pillars, and covered with a 
Soped Rane of the lame. _ 

Ethelred in his perſon was comely, "YR of a. Sete 8 
addreſs, and affable behaviour; in his intellects hz: _ 
was timid, 1rrefolute, inconſiſtent, and indolent. His 
attachment to Edrie marks his charafter with weak- 
neſs, wilfulneſs and folly; and the maſſaere of the 
— tains it with wickedneſs, crueky, and ere. 

ulity. 

His firſt wife Elgiva, an Engliſh: lady, bore him four 
ſons, viz. Edmund, who ſucceeded him, Athelſtan and 


wards baniſhed at che inſtigation of Canute ; and three 
daughters, vi. Edgitha, Who married an Engliſh count 
that was afterwards ſlain in a battle "gin the Danes. 
Edgiva, - who became the conſort of .that * infamous 
traitor Edric, duke of Mercia, and Elfgina, op was 


By Emma, daughter of the duke of No 60 
ſecond wiſe, he had three children, viz. Alfred, \and 
Edward, who, on the death of Ethelred were by their 
mother ſent into her own country, and the lady Gods 
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Büasd II. commonly called Edmund lange 
EEA d, was fo much beloved 


Engliſh in general, and more a the 
Londoners, that 3 ks latter 'unanimo! 
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approachung 


* 


approachin 


to beſiege the city LONGON, Bow y 
Lea and land;) he was accordingly crowned by Livig- 


- - 
— 
b * 

by 


they choſe to follow the ſtronger party, a 
| borne away by the prevailing current of the 
| Having left a ſtrong 
| marched into the weſt o e the gene 
iy of the people took the oaths of allegiance to him. 
In the mean time Canute proceeded to lay ſiege to 
London; having failed up the river, he landed his 
troops at Greenwich, and marched directly to inveſt 
© "the city. Coming to the Surry fide, he cut a deep 
trench, in order, as much as poflible, to drain off the 
| water from the river, by which means his ſhips lay 
37 almoſt upon dry land, and the convoys of proviſions 
were call 

the beſieged. 1 = . 
I be citizens ſuſtained the ſiege with great bravery, 
and Edmund began an expeditious march from the 
= weſt, in order to relieve them. On the other hand, 
W Canute ated with much vigour, and cloſely preſſed 
te fiege, but was continually repulſed by the gallant 
= Londoners. Finding his endeavours to polleſs him- 


times. 


ſeif of the metropolis of the kingdom incffeQuial, and 


W hearing of Edmund's rapid advances, he thought it 
—_ moſt pradent to draw part of his forces from the 
= ficge in order to put a ſtop to the progreſs of that gal- 
e 
| The two armies met at Gillingham in Dorſetſhire, 
when a bloody engagement enſued, in which both 
| commanders gave admirable proofs of their ſkill and 
courage. Victory at length declared for the Engliſh, 
W when Canute retreated in' tolerable order to Win- 
cheſter, where having ſhut himſelf up, he iſſued his 
orders to another body of Danes immediately to lay 

— A 


8 ks Saliſbury ; and Canute, having been recfuited by 
ED ancs and diſſaffected Engliſh from various parts of 
be kingdom, directly followed him, when the two 


mies met at Sherſton in Wiltſhire, - _ 
: Beſides Danes, and Anglo-Danes, or perſons of 


Daniſh extraction, Canute had in his army the men of 


ils and Hants, commanded by Elgar and Almar, 
cs powerful noblemen, and above all, the traitor 
ric with a numerous party. C 
RR On the other hand, Edmund had many of the 
ot reſpectable Engliſh nobility,” and the principal 
"inhabitants of Cornwall, Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire, 


ly prevented from coming to the relief of 


Edmund hearing of this marched to the relief of 


ſummoned by Canute to attend him at Southampton, 
and to be 
arriſon in London, Edmund | 
England, where the genera- 


LAS <a A Es oa, ooo ene. 


nd Somerſetſhire, with many perſons from other 


: * ifferent counties. has 
Great expectations were formed concerning the 


lous for the event. We ſhall take 
A the engagement itſelf from Simeon of Durham, whoſe 
 2<count is deemed at once the moſt ſtriking and 
en.... bf fr a 
On this occaſion the oppoſite princes were well 
| matched in courage, pF: an experience, and 
both armies were nearly equal in ſtrength, though the 
| Danes had manifeſtly the advantage in point of diſ- 
| cipline. Both kings choſe their ground to the. beſt 
advantage, each harangued his men in that ftrain 
which was moſt likely to animate to dominion and 
conqueſt, as the reward of toils and labour, or encou- 
rage to the preſervation of liberty, their laws, their 
children, and their country. The trumpets giving 
the ſignal, each fide made a | 
meditating on the part they were to akt, and con- 
3 ag on * iſſue of that day depended free- 
| | or ave 1 ö . £ . FF *. 7 , * 
were now to Kathy 0 near Cle: ers Me 
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aths of their reſpettive enemies, But the ſhock 


Cd Ja 
Te fs 


WE fate of this battle, and each party vs anxiouſly ſedu- 
e deſcription of 


ſhort but awful pauſe, 


| by the ſwords, or triumph in the 
of battle Toon baniſhing all refleftiohs, à deſpe- | 


nus, archbiſhop of Canterbury. "The reſt of the | 
= clergy, however, did not att io honeſtly, for on being | 
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* 
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of London, both by | Tate fight enſued, x 
| diſputed every inch of the 


on this occaſion, that the fate of the day m 


| 5 53 
rank coking with rank, 
bloody field with more 
than human rage. The gallant Edmund ſeemed 
preſent in a thouſand places, and to ſtake a thouſand 
lives on one caſt. All his troops equally. witneſſed his 
valour, and equally trembled for his ſafety. Such, 
indeed, was the conduct and courage that he diſplayed 
1 ſoon 


- > * A. df . ; 1 Y N 25 ES a 
rate fight enſued, in which, 


have ſucceeded to his wiſh, had he not had Canute to 


encounter as an enemy; but the Dane's experience 
and the veteran boldneſs of his troops, enured to 


laughter, and trained up in the art of death, for that 
time balanced the victory, and the ardour of both 
Hides outlaſting the day, the combatants unwillingly re- 


tired; and rather to meditate new revenge than for 


the purpoſes of repoſe. 


or 


the fight was renewed with double fury, 


” 


Next day 


and Edmund's valorous efforts, ſeconded by the in- 


trepid proweſs of his gallant Engliſhmen, had already 
charmed victory over to their ſtandard, when the 


traitor Edric bethought him of a ſtratagem which 


having attacked 
a precipitate fl 


taking the 


damped the ardour of thoſe glorious aſſertors of their 
liberty, and for a while threw the advantage on the 
ſide of the Danes. He cut off the head of one 
Oſmar, who nearly reſembled Edmund, and raiſing it 
on the point of a ſpear, called aloud to * 
Engliſh, Yield! and fave your lives! See here 

the head of your king.“ This contrivance had for a 
while the deſired ea; and the irreſolute pauſe 
which this heart-wounding ſight occaſioned, gave the 
broken Danes an opportunity of rallying, "x return- 

Ing to the onſet. . But no ſooner did this news reach 
1 mund's ears, than, throwing up his beaver, he flew 
like lightning to ſhew himſelf to his amazed troops, 


4 
- 


who inſtantly felt their former courage re-animated, 
and prepared to make their enemies pay dearly for 


the deceit they had put upon them; however, the 101 
vantage the Danes gained by this ſtratagem, enable 


| them) to maintain the combat till darkneſs once more 


put an end to the Fight. 1 A 
Edmund, not diſcouraged by this diſadvantage; 
determined to, renew the fight the enſuing morning. 
But Canute, thinking proper to decline the engage- 
ment for many prudential reaſons, made a precipitate 
retreat with al imaginable ſecrecy in the night, in or- 
der to join that detachment of his forces, which were 
then blockading Lond. 
Edmund was ſenſible | junction with | 
theſe forces would give him a great ſuperiority of 
numbers; he therefore returned to the Weſt of 
England, in ofder. to augment his army with new 
recruits, _ et. at. y oert at 
The traitor Edrie now made. a feigned ſubmiſſion 
to Edmund, and pretended to obliterate the remem- 
brance of his former baſeneſs by betraying to him the 
Daniſh councils, and ſerving his country with as much 
zealand vigilance as he had hitherto 17 enemies. 
aan, thourh far Mperior to his Bilker in abi. 
lities, Siplortanately 7 his weak example, in be- 
ing too eaſily deceived by this wily and hackneyed 
traitor, —He not only generouſly forgave him, but 
believed him ſincere, and took him into his con- 
. D 
© Havingeecruited his army, Edmund marched to 
the relief of London, when the enemy raiſed the block- 
ade, and divided themſelves into two bodies, the one 
art going on board the ſhips, and the other proceed- 
ing to Brentford, where the troops eneamped. Ed- 
mund purſued the latter party, croſſed the river, in 
doing which many ps wer 


», 


that Canute's j 


of his troops were drowned, and 

ieh em with great fury, he put them to 

Ignt. | | x 
As this Bk 7 colt him dear, he was obliged to 

4 weſt of England, in order to re- 

ranks; when, Canute, 

renewed — 


return aga | 
crivt his 5 and fill up his rank 
advantage of his abſence, 
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of London, and carried 6n his operations with re- But Edric, who beheld this amicable convention with 
doubled vigour: The 'bravery of the Londonefs, | a jealous eye, as his greateſt pleaſure ſeemed to conhit 
however, was ſuch, that he found All his efforts intf- | in the deſtruttion of his country, determined to pre. 
fetal; exaſperated with his repeated difappoitit- | Vent the happineſs it was likely to enjoy ; and more, _ 
ments, he embarked on board his ſhips, and failing J particulatly, as he had reaſon to think that Edmund _ 
round to the coaſt of Suffex, he ravaged that country | would now ſcrutinize into his actions, and call hin = 
in all the bitterneſs of defpair. Proceeding then up | to accoufit for his perfidy, - Fraught with theſe diabo. 
the Medway, he treated the county of Kent in a fimi- | lical ideas, he employed two rufhans th aſſaſſinate the 
lar manner, When Edmund, hearing of his depreda- brave Edmund, who thus, A. D. 1046, fell a martyr 
"tions, Arrived in Kent by haſty marches, and croſſing | to'the conſummate treachery of one of the greateſt 
dhe Thames with a ſtrong detachment of troops, he | villains that ever diſgraced the annals of this or any 
tame up to the enemy at Ottenford, attacked them | other country, i 
with great intrepidity, and having flaughtered many, | Edmund was courageous, generous, benevolent, 
drove the remainder into the ifle of Sheepy ; when J patient, and ftriflly equitable ; in ſhort, he ſeemed 
the traitor Edric, interpoſing and perfuading him to born for the happinels of his people, had Providence 
diſcontinue the purſuit, he very imprudently ſuffered | been pleaſed to have extended the line of his mortal 
them to regain their ſhipping and eſcape to Effet, | life. With reſpeft to perſon he was comely, well WR 
where they were joined by other Danifh forces. ] made, and fo remarkably ſtrong, as to obtain the ſur” 
Edmund, however, overtook them at Aſhdown, name of Ironſide. The deteſtable Edric was the firſt | 
near Billerica, in Effex, whit 4 bloody engagement | who carried the news of Edmund's death to Canute, 
enſued, and the advantage at firſt apparently inclined | who Bountifully rewarded him, though he ſecretly 
to the Engliſh, Butt the villainous Edric, the bane | hated him for his treachery, and equivocally promiſed 
of his country, ſeeing victory hovering over the | that for what he had done he would exalt him above 
ſtandard of Edmund, determined to att with his all the lords in England, Which he afterwards did in a 
uſual treachery. With this view he drew off, and | manner at that time little expected by the perfidious 
diſordered the wing he commanded, which gave the | villai n. 
Danes ſuch a manifeſt advantage, that the Engliſh were The remains of this prince were depoſited by thoſe 
defeated; and many nobles as well as private men | of his grand-father Edgar, at Glaſtonbury. By his 
were ſlain, while Edmund was obliged to ſecure hin- wife Elgitha, he left two ſons, Edmund and Edward, 
ſelf by a haſty retreat to Glouceſter. I and beſides theſe a natural fon named Edwy ſurvived 
Canute purſued the fugitive king and thought to | him. With Edmund fell the ſplendor of the Anglo- 
take him while defenceleſs ; but Edmund had raifed | Saxons, after their monarchy. had laſted, 190. years 
another army with ſuch aſtoniſhing expedition, that from its eſtabliſhment by Egbert the Great, 432 from 
Canute was in the utmoſt conſternation at being in- | the foundation of the Heptarchy, and 668 from the 
formed of it; he, however, determined to ſtake all | firſt arrival of the Saxons  __ 
upon one ſtroke, and to hazard a battle which might FF „ | | 
be deciſive, and terminate the differences between 
the two competitors. ck nt a 
The two armies, being in ſight of each other, the 
traitor Edric ſtepped forth, and in a florid harangue, 
repreſented to the reſpeQtive troops, the effuſion of | 
blood, which the conteſt betwixt the two kings had 
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already occaſioned, the carnage which was likely too Ms, ty 

enſue, the improbability of deciding their differences [PMN D being dead, Canute, with all imagina- 

by pitched battles, fieges, or ſkirmiſhes, and at length, | ble expedition, convened an aſſembly of the 
winding up the whole with an eulogium, on the per- nobles, and repreſentatives of the people, to meet in 
ſonal courage of each, he propoſed that their quarrel the beginning of A. D. 1017, at London; when he 
ſhould: be decided by ſingle combat, and that the | propoſed the two following queſtions to the members 
victor ſhould unanimouſly acknowledged as ſove- | of the ſenate, to which he demanded. an immediate, 
reign; _ „ I and explicit anſwer: 1 ee e © IH 


This ſpeech met with univerſal ap lauſe, and the 1. Whether in the treaty between the late king, 
general cry was, Let them elther fight or agree.” | and himſelf (to which they were witneſſes) any ſtipu- 


The two monarchs gladly embraced this mode of | lation had been made in favor of the deceaſed king's 
decifion, and repairing to the iſle of Alney, in the | brothers in Normandy ? ir ed . 
Severn, they prepared for the combat, while their | 2. Whether in the ſaid treaty there were any arti- 
reſpective armies were drawn up on each ſide of the cles in favor of the late king's children? th 


river. 2 „„ 2 „ To the firſt queſtion an immediate anſwer was given, 
Having broken their ſpears, the royal combatants | that no ſuch ſtipulation was made; but with reſpett to 
fought hand to hand with equal ſkill and intrepidity. | the ſecond, the tendency of which was fo very obvi- 
At length, Canute perceiving that Edmund had greatly | ous, the whole aſſembly remained ſilent. 
the ſuperiority, both with reſpe@ to activit and per-. Canute, however, infiſted upon a categorical an- 
ſonal ſtrength, he propoſed a partition of the king- |. fwer, when ſome of. the members replied in this 
dom between them. Edmund generouſly acceded | <quiyocal manner, That if any ſuch ſtipulation had 
to this propoſal, and the two kings cordially embrac- | "been made, they were ſenſible that Edmund deſigned 
ing each other, both the armies were tranſported with | that Canute ſhould be their guardian till they came of 
joy at the ſight, and ſent forth the loudeſt ſhouts of | age.” This mean evaſion not ſatisfying Canute, he 
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approbation. Maps I declared that he would not-reign in right of another, 
Having made a mutual interchange of cloaths and and therefore poſitively inſiſted that they ſhould ſwear 
armour, in token of amity, the treaty was formally I allegiance to him, aol entirely renounce the Cerdic 
concluded; when it was ſtipulated, that Canute ſhould | race. With theſe conditions, though exceedingly dil: 
have all the northern parts of England, and that Ed- | agreeable to many, they were all under the neceflity of 
mund ſhould have the city of London, all Weſſex, | complying, as none choſe to diſpute the matter with a 
Eaſt-Anglia, and Eſſex, together with the title of ſu- | powerful and war- like king, who had a numerous 
preme king of England, © © I and well diſciplined army ready to obey his nod. 
The Danes by a treaty with the Londoners, were | Things being brought to this iſſue, | he divided 
permitted to take up their winter quarters in the city. j England into four diſtin governments, aver 25 85 
1 n ka * 2 0 ; e * Re £ . 5 2 a & 33 1 2 C 
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prince, who might, as Canute juſtly feared, endeavour 
to place one of them upon the 'Enghiſh throne. 
To avert this ſurmiſed evil; and prevent any future 
ſtorm, Canute determined: to ſecure the alliance of 
Richard, by double nuptials; he therefore demanded 
in marriage the duke of Normandy's ſiſter Emma, 
and offered the hand of his own fiſter Heſtritha to that 
PPP ͤ ago Mig 
Theſe propoſals were too flattering to be refuſed, 
both were therefore acceded to by Richard, and the 
double nuptials were ſolemnized with great pomp to- 
wards the latter end of July, A. D. 1017. When 
Richard gave up the intereſt of his nepheus to wed 


dich ke placed a governor, VIZ. 1. Mercia, which 
. 2 — by — traitor Edric. 2. Northumber- 
ind, which was held by Eric. 3. Eaſt-Anglia, 
WE over which Turkyl preſided. And 4. Weſſex, which 
oe reſerved to himſelf. Having made this diſpoſition, 6 
ns next care was to conciliate the affections of the | 
14 Engliſh, to which purpoſe he publicly declared that he 
mould make no difference between his Daniſh and 
= Engliſh ſabjeQs, either with reſpect to perſonal favor, 
or public places. He then prudently publiſhed an 
e dict confirming the old Saxon laws, in all parts of the 
_ 5 kingdom, except * ers _ its eee | 
$8 the people were anes, | | Sd 
4 Fr — . en a to be governed tlie ſiſter of the Dane; and Emma baſely deſerting 
Y by the original laws of their country, a reſervation was | the ties of nature to her children, meanly conſented 
ZZ made in their favor. This refined policy gained | to marry the profeſſed toe to her late huſband, and 
Canute the hearts of moſt of the Engliſh, who were | his Whale ami... „ nfl e hut 
vociferous in their applauſes of a prince of ſuch inte- Having thus far ſucceeded in all his deſigns, Canute 
grity and juſtice. i e ee - began to turn his attention towards the arch- traitor 1 9 
3 0 Though thus fully ſecured in a kingdom, to which Edric, and very juſtly thought that a man who could 4 
he had neither lineal, or equitable right, he was ex- | be falſe to his own natural prince, and his native 
Loeedingly uneaſy concerning Edward and Edmund, | country, would never be true to a foreigner, and an 
tee ſons of the late king, greatly . dreading that the uſurper, and though he very well liked the treaſon 
people would at length be touched with compaſſion, | which had benefited him, it was natural for him to 
and riſe in their favor. i 5 Wy | deteſt the traitor; who, with his uſual treachery, might 
= Bcing dubious how to alt ſo as not to render him- | injure him; he therefore determined, on the firſt op- 
WE {cif obnoxious, or occaſion a revolt, he at length de- portunity, to puniſh the villain at once for his manifold 
termined to ſend them to the king of Sweden, with | crimes, and ſecure himſelf from the apprehenſion of 
dis meſſage; © That he would confer an infinite ob- | his future malefactions. Edric was not long before he 
igation on the Engliſh monarch, if he would deal | gave Canute an opportunity of wreaking his venge- 
ich them in ſuch a manner, as to prevent their | ance on him, by treating that monarch, in the public 
ba council chamber, with a degree of infolence that was 
truly inſupportable, and upbraiding him with not 
having ſufficiently rewarded him for his many ſervi- 
ces. On being thus treated, Canute fle into a vio- 


ever returning again to their own country.“ Shocked 
ich the barbarity infinuated by this meſſage, and yet 
lent paſſion, and immediately ordered Edric's head to 
be ſtruck off and fixed on the higheſt gate in Lon- 


A zarful of offending ſo powerful a monarch as Canute, 
don, that his promiſe of exalting him above all the 


whoſe paternal dominions lay fo near his own, the 
lords in England might be literally fulfilled. Several 


_ 


ing of Sweden thought it moſt prudent to ſhift the 
SS holc affair from himſelf to another. He therefore 
ent the young princes from his own court to that of 
olomon, king of Hungary, who, greatly to his 


? 1 * 
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Honor, cordially received the unfortunate exiles, 
aaced proper tutors over them, and gave them an 
aucation ſuitable to the proſpetts they had been 
born to. Edmund (ſays an accurate author) died 
wis court, but his brother Edward married Agatha, 
e queen of Hungary's ſiſter, and daughter of 
—cnry II. emperor of Germany, by whom he had 
Soar Atheling, and Margaret, afts 


Scotland.“ 


RE Although the legitimate offspring of the late king 
ere ſ removed, ſtill his natural fon Edwy was matter 
umbrage to Canute ; the many virtues, and riſing 
pularity of this un prince. gave. him infinite 
ZPoncern ; he therefore conſulted the infamous Edric 
ncerning the beſt method of quieting the pertur- 


. PR 
+ Ay „ 
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25 Pays of villainy, readily undertook to make away 


- 


_ K . Um. 0 f . 
with the innocent young prince, and immediately em- 


loyed one of his tools, named Ethelwald, to murder 


vs * 1 


eim. But this perſon not being quite ſo wicked as his 
aſter, {till found pretences to delay the execution 
fache bloody projet, till Canute growing impatient, 


. 
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rumped up a ſham plot, in order to have ſome plau- | 
ble pretext for baniſhing him the kingdom. The un- 


bortunate youth being exiled, wandered about in a 
oro condition, but at length returning to England, 
be died, as ſome authors affirm, through mere penury, 

V bilſt others inſiſt that he was privately aſſaſſinated by 
order of Canute. It is, however, certain, that he 
fell a martyr to the ſuſpicions of that monarch. © 
Thus were three obſtacles to the repoſe of Canute 
removed, but there {till remained two-others, and the 
latter appeared ſtill more dangerous than the former. 
Theſe were Alired and Edward, the ſons of Ethelred 
who were now grown up to mens! eſtate, and remained 
in the court of their uncle Richard II. duke of 
9 a wiſe, politic, powerful, and brave 


rwards queen 


ation of his mind. This traitor, hackneyed in the 


Engl 


| 


© other perſons were put to death at the fame time as 


accomplices with, and coadjutors of Edrie in moſt of 


his villainies, particularly Norman, ſon of duke 
Leofwine, Ethelward, ſon of duke Ædhelmer, Bright- 


ric, ſon of Alphage, carl of Devon, and Edric's own 
three ſons ; ff thy 5 

A. D. 1018. Canute laid a tax of 82, oool. upon 
the nation to pay off the arrears of his fleet; the 
ſum of 18, oool. of which was paid by the city of 
London only. This heavy ſubſidy the Engliſh pati- 


ently ſubmitted to, as it was to relieve them from ſome 


very troubleſome gueſts. . The money was no ſooner 
paid than Canute ſent home his navy, forty. ſhips ex- 
cepted; which he retained as neceſſary to the natio- 
nal geen et. FJ 

Canute was ſo pleaſed with the ready acquieſcence of 
the Engliſh with this tax, that he convened an aſſem- 


bly of the ſtates to meet at Oxford, where he paſſed 


an act to incorporate the Engliſh and Danes as one 


people, and re-eſtabliſhed ſeveral of the moſt popular 


laws of Edgar, and Edward the Elder. Theſe ſteps 
ſhewed his 8 policy, conciliated the affections 
of the Engliſh, and enabled him to advance any of his 
countrymen, whom he might think proper, to - Si of 
truſt and profit,---He likewiſe enacted, 
1. That no markets, fairs, or aſſemblies, ſhould 
be held on Sundays.. Nh Hun ek a 

2, That all chriſtians ſhould receive the ſacrament 

3. That a nenen convitted of adultery 


ſhould have her noſe and ears cut off. 


4. That a widow marrying within a year after her 


huſband's death ſhould loſe her dowry: - + 
Every thing being thus ſucceſsfully adjuſted in 


his on country, as a war had broken out between the 
Danes and Vandals,” or Sweeds. He therefore, in 


Canute turned his attention to the affairs of 


is 
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able army, one half of which was compoſed of Eng- 


thought proper to encamp his army, deſigning to en- 


n Thyrſa in marriage, 
Alter di. 


ner, he determined to ſhew his regar 


already conceived for him, and to vin their affections 


ever ſaw: it ſeems, as it were, to hang 


river. Its monaſt( 
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58 HISTORY or 
A. D. 1019. went over to Denmark with a confide- | 


— 


liſh, who were under the command of Godwin, earl 
of Kent.“ Having refreſhedchis troops after their de- 
barkation, he began his march towards the enemy, 
with whom, in the courſe of ſeverab days, he came up | 
towards ſun- ſet. The day being fo far declined, he 


gage the enemy on the enſuing da 7 | 
In the night, earl Godwin determined to ſignalize 
himſelf by-aryery extraordinary aftion; be ſecretly 
drew. off his Engliſh; and coming filently upon the 
enemy's/camp, he attacked them with fuch impetuo- 
ſity, at a time when they little expected fuch a viſit, 
that they were routed with great ſlaughter, 
In the morning, Canute was much aſtoniſhed to 
find himſelf in poſſeſſion of a victory, before he knew | 
of an engagement; and this gallant action greatly en- 
deared to him the iſh in general, and their leader, 
earl Godwin in particular; indeed he rewarded the 


and ever 

of affen. ee 
Canute having ſucceſsfully terminated this war, re- 
turned to England, A. D. 1020. when finding that 
ſome of the Danes, whom he had intruſted with the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, had been guilty of | 
many oppreſſions, and aQted in a very arbitrary man- 
d for the Eng- 
liſh in their puniſhment, and aceordingly, having 
fummoned a great council to meet at Cirenceſter in 
Glouceſterſhire, he paſſed the ſentence of baniſnment 
upon the duke of Eaſt- Anglia, as alſo upon Eric, duke | 
of Northumberland. This act of juſtice and impar- 
tiality greatly. encreaſed the eſteem the Engliſh had 


guiſhing him with peculiar marks 


ſtill farther, he appeared to be deeply penetrated with 
grief for the vaſt effuſion of blood, which his attempts | 
upon the Engliſh crown had occaſioned, and more 
particularly. for the death of Edmund, for whoſe me- 
mory he affected to have the greateſt veneration. To 
make ſome atonement, he therefore huilt and endow- 
ed a church at Aſhdown, where one of his engage- 
ments with Edmund was fought; he likewiſe erected 
ſeveral monaſteries, chanteries, &c. where other 
battles had been fought; that prayers might be con- 
tinually faid for the repoſe of the fouls of the ſlain. 
Camden ſays, Among other benefattions he gave 
the port of Sandwich, with all its iſſues and profits, to 
Chriſt 's church in Canterbury. He likewiſe founded 
a monaſtery of BenediQines-in Norfolk, which from 
its fituation was called St. Bennet's in Holme, (Holme, | 
in the Saxon language, ſignifying a riſing hill or gentle 
aſcent.) Leland, who ſaw this town and monaſtery, 


2 


gives us a deſcription of it, which claims our notice. 


This eity, for its ſituation, exceeds any that the fun 
: : upon a gentle 
deſcent,” and is waſhed on the eaſt fide with a hitle 
is not leſs noble, whether we 
conſider it with reſpett to its indowments, its 'ex- 
tent, or its unparalleled magnificence. One might 
even take the monaſtery itſelf for a city, it has fo 
many gates, ſome of which are braſs, is adorned with 
ſo many towers, and has likewiſe a church which can- 
not be exceeded in grandeur, or magnificence. To 
this we may add three more churches, which are con- 
tiguous,and are, as it were, — ndages to this, which 
are likewiſe admirable for the benny and architec- 
ture. Canute enriched the monaſtery with very con- 


- - 


principal part of his Daniſh forces was in Denmark; 
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fiderable preſents, brought in the monks with their 
abbot; granted it the whole town, as well as other —_ 
eſtates for its maintenance, and offered his crown to 
the martyr... The pope gave it large immunities, ex. 
empting it from the juriſdiction of the biſhop of the 
diodeſe, befides the offerings that were brought to Ed. 
mund's tomb, its revenues amounted to one thouſand, 
five hundred and ſixty pounds yearly.” 
baniſ 


A. D. 1021. Canute found occaſion 
Tutkyl, who had been materially concerned in the 
murder of the archbiſhop Alfage, or Alphage, which 
was another tranſattion very grateful to the Engliſh, 
as the memory of that prelate was univerſally efteem. 
ed by them. A. D. 1022. he made a voyage to the 
Ifte of Wight, in order to exerciſe his fleet, and 
A. D. 1025; he was under the neceflity of again re. 
pairing to Denmark, to repreſs the Swedes, who had 
invaded that kingdom with a deſign to annex it to the 
crown of Sweden, while Canute was ſo earneſtly oc. 
cupied-in the Engliſh adminiſtration. -' In this expe- 
dition as in the former, his army was compoſed of Rm 
about an equal number of Engliſh and Danes; he RE 
was, however, defeated ſoon after his landing, by tbe 
Swediſh generals, Wulf and Higlaff; and compelled ü 

to return to England the ſame year. During the years 
1026 and mak made preparations for a ſtill more 
expedition, and A. P. 1028;- be again {ct 


fail for Denmark, with an army of Engliſh and RR 
Daniſn forces, his deſign being to invade Norway, 


where a powerful party of malecontents were in his 
intereſt, Having landed, he proceeded with all ima. 
ginable expedition into that country; when Olaus, 
king of Norway, a timid and pacific prince, not eu. 
petting ſuch a viſit, nor being prepared to oppoſe it, 
conſulted his perſonal ſafety in a precipitate flight to na 
Sweden, from whence he removed for greater ſecuQ - - 


rity to Ruſſia, Canute, upon this reſolution, ſeized RR 


the crown of Norway, and obliged the people to Rn 
take oaths of allegiance to him. T = 

When Canute returned to England, A. D. 1029, RA 
he diſeovered a dangerous confpiracy, which had been er 
formed againſt him by a Daniſh nobleman, named 


Hacum, who had married his niece Gunilda ; but 


the effects of this were prevented by Hacum's being 
immediately baniſhed; and ſeveral of the other con- 
ſpirators put to death. This plot was fucceeded by 7 
the proſpect of a powerful invaſion of England b; 


Robert the ſon of Richard II. duke of Normandy, RRF* 


who, having ſucceeded to that dukedom, in A. D. 
1030, took into conſideration the injuſtice, which his 
couſins, Alfred and Edward, the ſons of Ethelred, fu!: _—_— 
fered from the uſurpation of the Dane. Reſolving io 
intereſt himſelf in their behalf, he deputed ambaſſa. 
dors ta wait on Canute, and to demand the dom- 
nions of thoſe princes which were inecquitably will- - 
held from them. Canute, not being uſed to ſuch 
haughty meſſages, diſmiſſed the ambaſladors with dil. 
dain, and Robert immediately prepared to give effet 
to his demands, by force of arms. A ſtorm, how- 
ever, obliged his fleet, firſt to put into Guernſey, and 
afterwards to return to France to refit. Neverthelcb, 
he ordered many of his lighteſt ſhips to ſcour the 
channel, and block up the Engliſh ports till he could 
fit out another navy, and raiſe a ſtil} more conſiderable 
army to complete his deſigned invaſion. Theſe 
preparations were no ways to Canute; the 


and he had but a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips in the 
Engliſh harbours. With reſpett 10 the — 2 


* » 

y themſelves, 
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might breed commotions, and be troubleſome in his abſence. 

| + Hiſtorians ſay, that the unfortunate Olaus __- attempt 
to regain his kingdom two years afterwards; but Ugi 11229 
ſome. of his own perfidicus ſubjectz, Canute remained king 


U 


Norway without a rival, - 


| '-- | „ „„ 7 — I Fe: . 
I :hemſclves, he could very well depend 
AE when they were to ſight he duedes 
ME Norvegians; but he knew too well their love for 
mee Cerdis race, to imagine they would aſſiſt him in 
oppoſing tuo innocent and unfortunate young princes, 
— who were de 
ral ſovereigns. 5 5 
9 | rw. gr aim to ward off the impending blow, 
oy means of negociation. He therefore propo- 
ed io reſign one half of: the kingdom in favor of 
che young princes ; he however made ſo many artful 
abaelays, with reſpett to the ratification of this treaty, 
and procraftinated the time in ſuch a manner, that 


be duke of Normandy was obliged to go to the 
. Land in conſequence of a ſtrict vow he had 
made, before the affair could be brought to a con- 


r 
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of Normandy devolved to his fon William (after- 


XZ wards the conqueror of England) who was then only 
$ and confequently the 


aan infant of ſeven years of age, 


.. 


WE dcvign of doing juſtice to the 


* 


deu to the ground. 


„ 


WE offences. His journey, however, he made uſeful to 
of all the princes, through whoſe territories he 
= pilgrims and travellers. . In obtaining from pope 
= john XIX. ſeveral PR 

cc the college at Rome. In 


ocuring a remiſſion. of 


paid by 


_—_ Canute returned home again by the way of Den- 
mark, from whence he diſpatched. Levignus, abbot of 
SST aviftock, to the clergy, . nobility and commons of 
rn , with a letter, which, ſays a modern author, 
TS Ougly to be written in letters of gold,” to inform 
—hcm of his — and communicate to them. ſome of 
ee partic his journey. As this piece is deemed 
SS great curioſity, we ſhall inſert it here for the enter- 
Wnament of our readers. ie 
RS << Canute, king of all England, Denmark, and 
—gorway, with part of Sweden, wiſheth health to 
SE noth the metropolitan, and Alfrick of Vork; and 
2! bilbops; primates, and 50 all the Engliſh nation, 
robe and commopers. Know ye that 1 lately | 
ertook a journey to Rome, to pray for the remil- | 
PP of wy fins; for the welfare of my kingdom, and 


of the people fubjett to my government. Tbis is 
9 1 N . - urney f 1 or 

e, was prevented by the 
Ps to my-debre, leave, perſonslly to venerate an 
orc the holy. apoſtles, Peter ang Paul, — 
erer is holy or acred, either within or vithout the 
5 alls of Rome. This I was the more inclined to effect, 
8 pecauſe I had learned, from wile men, that St, Peter 
bad received from the Lord great power of looſing 
_ tying, and that he was the key-keeper of heaven; 
eerefore It it extremely convenient particu- 


7 of my king- 


this life, granted me, accord. 


known to you, that there was 


at the feſtival of Eafter, 


ich great honor, 


J 972 and made me particular preſents. 


em ror, E ia | 
pe pe ſpecial y. 


3 gold and filver plate, as well as of robes-and 
os apparel. 


ſent, wi 


Engliſh and 


* 


cluſion; when 7 — upon the journey, the dukedom 


offspring of Ethelred 


A. D. 1094; Canute gave many more donations 
0 che church and made a pilgrimage to Rome, in 
order to obtain abſolution of the pope for all his paſt 
3 | | {1 myſelf, in every reſpett, to God; to reform my life; 
me Engliſh in many reſpetts; ſuch as in 3 | 
alt, | 
emption from toll for all Enghth — ; 


long vowed. to make; but 1 ill, till 


any to beſpeak his patronage with God. Now be it 

| preſent with pope, [ohn 
and the emperor Conrade, a great. aſſembly adde | 
who all of them received me 


made me a great many pre- 


3 I then conferred with the emperor, and | 
bord 7 and the other princes who were =' | 

regard to the hardſhips of my people, both 

un en aud Danes; demanding chat dhey inight be 
pon more enly terms; that they might be more ſe J in this epiſtle, ſo that he gained upon the admiration 


eAN UTE Tru GREAT, 


tight againſt the Swedes or 


ö 


0 


deſcended from a long line of their natu- 
Theſe conſiderations induced him to 


for the Engliſh ſtudents | 


e fines (which were very exhorbitant) heretofore |. 
the Engliſh metropolitans, on receiving the 


ow . 


* 
cure in their perſons when on thei r journey to Rome, 
and being plagued 


not meeting with ſo 1 ge 
with paying ſo many tolls upon the road. This was 
granted by the emperor and king Rodulph, and by 
all the other princes, who iſſued out orders that all 
my ſubjects, both merchants, and they who went to 
Rome on religious accounts, ſhould be free from all 
moleſtations of tolls and impoſitions, both in their 
going and returning. I then complained before my 
God the pope, and informed him, that I could not 
but take it very much amiſs that my 'archbiſhops 
ſhould be ſo much harraſſed, and pay. ſo great ſums 
of money, whenever they went to demand their palls 
at Rome. Upon which the pope made a decree, that 
the like ſhould not be done in time ta come. Every 
thing which I demanded for the advantage of my peo- 
ple from the pope, the emperor, king Rodulph, and 
the other princes, through whole territories I paſſed, 
was moſt chearfully granted, and confirmed even 
under the ſanction of an oath, in the preſence and 
under the teſtimony of four archbiſhops, twenty 
biſhops, and a great many of the temporal nobility. 
I reſolved, therefore, to pay my thanks to God, having 
thus ſucceeded in every thing I purpoſed. Now be it 
therefore known to you all, that I purpoſe to devote 


to govern with juſtice and piety the people committed 
to my care; to diſtribute impartial juſtice ; and if any 
part of my paſt conduct hath been inconſiſtent with 
the rules of juſtice, through the folly or inadvertency 
of youth, to amend the ſame, tlirough the aſſiſtance of 
| God, I therefore adjure and cemmand all my 
.councellors, to whom I have entruſted the manage- 
ment of public affairs, upon no manner of account, 
either from the dread of my power or their affections 
for any one in power, be who he will, that they con- 
ſent to any injuſtice, nor ſuffer my people to be har- 
raſſed. 1likewiſe command all my deputies, and the. 
| governors of my people, as they value my friendſhip, 
or their on welfare, that they do injuſtice to no man, 
either rich or poor; but that every one, whether 


noble or ignoble, whether wealthy or needy, have 
free acceſs to impartial juſtice, from which they are 
neither to deviate through royal favor, through their 
_ partiality for the powerful, nor for the ſake of amaſſing 
money for me, nor for any other motive whatſoever ; 
becauſe there can be no. manner of neceſlity for ex- 
acting money for me by unjuſt means. 5 
4 Therefore I am willing you ſhould know, that 
returning the ſame way I went, I am now upon m 
road to Denmark, with the view of reconciling all 
differences between that nation and thoſe who, if it 
had been in their power, would have deprived me 


both of my life and kingdom, But this they could 
not effect, becauſe God confounded their devices by 
his grace, which preſerved our royalty and honor, and 

brought to nothing all the forces of our enemies. 
Therefore, having ſettled peace with all our neigh- 
bours, and after ordering and compoſing our govern- 
ment in the caſt, ſo that we may have nothing to dread 
from war, or the enmity of our foes, I deſign to come 
to England as ſoon as I can have a convenient conyoy 
of ſhipping this ſummer. | 4 | 


% Now we have ſent this letter before, that all our 
people may rejoice at our welfare; for you. your- 
ves are ſenſible that I never {pared either my per- 
ſon or my pains, and that I neyer will ſpare them o 
promote the neceſſary felicity of my ſubjects. 
le then concludes with ſtrict injunctions, that, 
before his return, all the dues to the church ſhall be 
paid, of whatſoever kind ; threatning, that if any ate 
* . he will, when he returns to E , loverely, 
and without favor to any one, puniſh the offenders. 
It is but juſtice to obſerve, that Ganute's future 
.condutt was perfeftly agrecable to what be proſeſſed 


1 
1 

and eſteem of the reſpettive people of the different 
nations he ruled. A 3 2 
A. D. 1033. Canute entered into a diſpute with 


Scotland, though it at length terminated withoutf 


"bloodſhed ; bf the occaſion and concluſion of this 
rupture we have the following account: 8 
Duncan, grandſon. to Malcolm II. king of Scot- 
land, and heir-apparent to; that kingdom, held the, 
county of Cumberland in fief of the Engliſh crown. 
| Caniite had repeatedly ſummoned him to come and do 
him homage Tor thole territories, which Duncan had 
as often refuſed, alledging that Canute had no right to 
make ſuch a demand upon him, inaſmuch as his ho- 
mage was due only to the Engliſh born kings of Eng- 
land. This anfwer was highly reſented by Canute, 
who, ſoon after his return from his pilgrimage to 
Rome, ſet out with a powerful army to chaſtiſe the 
"Scottiſh prince, and reduce Cumberland to his obe- 
dience.- Malcolm, ſiding with his grandſon, brought 
his forces into the field, and prepared to give the 
__ _ Engliſh battle ; anda bloody engagement was on the 
ny Pokey beginning, When the prelates and nobles of 
both armies interpoſed in order to prevent the effuſion 
of blood; and an accommodation was brought 
about between the two kings, when it was agreed that 
Duncan, and the heirs of the future kings of Scot- 
land, for the time being, ſhould hold Cumberland, ac- 
cording to the original tenure, and do homage to 
"Canute and his fucceflors, kings of England, for that 
A e e, 
From this time Canute relinquiſhed all thoughts of 
military glory, and reſigned himſelf up to acts of de- 
votion till his death, which happened at Shafteſbury, 
in Dorſetſhire, on the 1ath of November, 1038. 
This monarch, who reigned over England nineteen 
years, was buried in the old monaſtery at Wincheſter, 
By his firſt wife Elfwina, daughter of Alfhelm, earl 
of Northampton, he had two ſons, viz. Swein and 


HISTORY os ENGLAND. 


Harold; and Emma, his ſecond wife, bore him a ſon 
named Hardicanute, and a daughter named Gunilda. 
Harold ſucceeded to the throne of England, Hardi- . 
canute to that of Denmark, Swein to that of Norway, 
and his daughter Gunilda was married to Henry III. 
emperor of Germany; of this lady the following 
ſingular circumſtances are related by moſt hiſtorians, 
and therefore ought to remain ſtill on record: 


Being a lady of remarkahle beauty, her huſband 
grew jealous of her, and ſhe being accuſed of adul- 
tery, a duel enſued, which was the uſual method of 
trial in theſe ages. The accuſer being a perſon of -. 
gigantic ſize, and extraordinary ſtrength, no perſon 
was bold enough to undertake the vindication of 
Gunilda's innocence ; till her page, who was but a 
ſtripling, in compatiſon of his antagoniſt, appeared in 
the liſt, and offered to engage her accuſer. In the 
combat the youth having the good-fortune to cut the 
Tinews of his antagoniſt's legs with one blow, followed 
his advantage with ſo much vigour, that he felled him 
to the ground with another, and then cut his head off, 
' Which he preſented to his lady. After Gunilda's ho- 
nor had thus been vindicated by the valour of her 
Engliſh page, ſhe Song it a proper time to ſhow her 
reſentment for the affront her huſband had paſſed 
upon her by his'credulity, and having renoùnced his 
bed, notwithſtanding his entreaties to the contrary, : 
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turned nun at Bruges in Flanders. Aſter her death, 
he was buried in the collegiate church of Donation, 


and her monument, in Spced's time, was then to be 


41 ſeen near the north door of that facred edifice, = 
The charafter of Canute is ſo inconſiſtent with | 
. _ - _ Ufelf, chat it is impoſlible to draw it in general term; 
180d do him Jullice; we muſt trace his attions, and cha- i 


. r motive, not our end. 


- -- fTakterize him differently at different periods. Some, 
+ dazzled by the rapidity of his ſucceſs, and the variety 


RT” 


Pa 


of his conqueſts, may think he merited the title of 
xx Ax, by his victories, but Falk Ht 4 


0 Glory by few is rightly underſtood, * 
* What's truly glorious muſt be greatly good. 


Me cannot help thinking, but if theſe very things 
are viewed with the eye of reaſon, and impartiality, 
Canute muſt then appear in the light of a murderer, 
robber, and uſurper; an oppreſſor of innocence, and 
defrauder of orphans. But view him in the milder 
and leſs exceptionable parts of his reign, and there 
indeed he merits the title of Great. It is aſtoniſh- 
ing that a man, who waded through ſeas, of blood, 


| became familiarized to ſights of horror, and trampled 


on every law, human and divine, to acquire a crown, 
ſhould immediately, after obtaining his end, ſink 
into the benevolent and placid being; and govern the 
kingdom he had ſo cruelly poſſeſſed himſelf of with 
juſtice, humanity, and moderation. It muſt he con- 
feſſed he was a man of extraordinary abilities, brave, 
magnanimous, generous, and modeſt; of the latter 
virtue, we need no other proof than what is thus re- 
lated by Huntingdon and Florilegus: One day as he 
was taking his recreation on the ſea ſhore, at South- 
ampton, accompanied by a train of courtiers, who 
were idolizing with the moſt fulſome flattery, placing 
him on a level with the greateſt heroes of anti- 
quity, and extolling his power as ſomething more 
than human, he ordered a chair to be brought and 


placed on the beach while the tide was coming in, 


and ſitting down, he, with a majeſtic air, thus ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the ſea. Thou ſea art a part of 
my dominions, and the land whereon I ſit is alſo mine. 
I charge thee not to preſume to approach any farther, 
nor dare to wet the feet of me who am thy ſove- 
reign.” But the ſea, as Huntingdon, expreſſes it, 
came rolling on as before, and, regardleſs of his ad- 
monition, not only wetted the ſkirts of his robes, but 
alſo daſhed on his thighs. Upon which riſing up ſud- 


denly, and turning about with a diſdainful look. to his C 
followers, he bid them learn from the example before al 


their eyes, that the title of Lord and Maſter belonged 
only to him whoſe voice the land and ſea obey : and 
taking off his crown, which he would never after 
wear, he ordered it to be placed on the head of the 
great crucifix at Wincheſteen. 

Tyrrel has very juſtly obſerved, that it would have 
been happy for England if Canute had either never 
ſat upon the Engliftr throne, or had continued on it 
much longer, And indeed it is ſingular, that power 
ſo badly attained ſhould have been 
that the rage of ambition ſhould ſo eafily meliorate 


into the milkineſs of humanity. We may; however, 


conclude that Canute's ruling: paſſion was ambition; 
though at different periods it was of a different nature. 
In the early part of his life, it was of the fierce, un- 
governable, and falſe kind, which, according to the 


— — 1s but defire of greatneſs : Wal 
% And what is greatneſs but extent of power ? 
The luſt of power, a dropſy of the mind, 
* Whole thirſt encteaſes while we drink to quench ii. 


But in his maturer years, experience taught him to 


I find the ſubſtantial and true ambition. 


„ For true ambition there alone reſides 

* Where juſtice vindicates, and wiſdom guides, 
„Where inward: dignity joins outward ſtate, 
„Our purpoſe, good, as our atchivement great, 
Where public bleſſings, public praiſe attend, 


thou be fam d, have thoſe high aQs in vie. 


« Wou'd 5 
Brave men vou d att, tho ſcandal he's 90517. 


well uſed, or 


— 


— 


ELL & $i obs e 
HAROLD rue FIRST. 
Surnamed HAREFOOT:. 


| 11 ts 4 
AS Hardicanute had been appointed to the throne 
4 of Denmark, and Swein to that of Norway, 


= previous to the death of Canute, it was natural to 


ſuppoſe that he reſerved the kingdom of England 
for his ſon Harold; but as this was not ſpecifically 
- mentioned in his will, it occaſioned the kingdom to be 
divided into three parties. The firſt, which conſiſted 
of the Danes and Londoners, were for the ſucceſſion 
of Harold. The Weſt-Saxons were for Hardicanute, 
and the reſt of the people were for the reſtoration of 
the Cerdic race. With the latter party, queen * 
Emma cordially coincided, together with ſeveral diſ- 
tinguiſhed nobles. The moſt powerful perſon, how- 
ever, was the celebrated Godwin, earl of Kent, a man 
to whom this character is given, That he had all 
« the vices of Catiline, without his immiorality and 


« jimprudence, all the ambition of Cæſar without thoſe } I ee 8 
feigned indifference in a manner which he was ſenſible 


« virtues which made it praiſe-worthy, and all the 
„ diſſimulation of Tiberius, without his winning ad- 
&« dreſs.” This nobleman had been fo high in the 
deceaſed Canute's favour, that he left him ſole execu- 
tor to what perſonal fortune he bequeathed to. his 


| 


1 


queen Emma, though, 6h mahy accounts he ſeemed to 


be a man but ill calculated for ſuch a truſt. 
As the conteſts between the different faQtions ran 


high, a civil war was univerſally expected. Many 


people retired to the moſt fenny and inacceſſible 
places, in order to ſecure both their perſons and pro- 
perties, when the threatened ſtorm was prevented b 

the prudent advice of ſome perſons high in the eſti- 
mation of the public. A general aflembly of the 


ſtates being convened at Oxford, it was agreed to di- 


vide the kingdom between Harold and Hardicanute, 
it being ſtipulated, that the former ſhould have the 
| je to an exception, in favour of queen Emma, who 
pvinted her ſubordinate lieutenant governor, 


Alnoth, archbiſhop of Canterbury, however, re- 


to be ſpurious; for he aſſerted, , that Harold had 
been obtruded upon Canute, as his ſon, by the 


—_ © zrtifice of Elfwina, who had recourſe to a falſe la- 
_ * bour, (not being with child) in order to ſecure the 


* aftettion of her huſband, and had paſſed Harold, 


* his own.” On theſe accounts he laid the royal re- 
galia upon the altar, and denounced the moſt bitter 
curſes againſt any who ſhould take them thence, in 
order to crown Harold. The latter, however, found 
means to ſoften him, and he at length conſented, not 
only to remove the regalia, but to perform the cere- 
mony himſelf, an 5 
Harold, however, ſoon forgot the compliance, but 
not the affront, for he ever after took a great deal of 
pains to perſecute the whole body of the clergy ; .and 
as ſoon as he was upon the throne ſeized all his father's 


longed to 
cheſter. | | 


© ——— 


j A late author, in ſpeaking of queen Emma upon this occa- | 

. ſays, with theſe joined the queen dowager Emma, who, 
alter having ſatisfied the dictates of ambition, in being twice 
queen of 0 ngland, liſtened now to thoſe of nature and juſtice, 
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country, north of the Thames, and the latter to have 
all the remaining part; but this agreement was ſub- 


ſed 


* who was the ſon of a ſhoe-maker, upon Canute for 


treaſures, which, by the will of that monarch, be- 
queen Emma, and were depoſited at Win- 


was made regent of Weſſex, earl Godwin being ap- 


= fuſed to crown-Harold, on account of Hardicanute's - 
being the real ſon of Canute, and the other ſuppo 


Being now poſſeſſed of great riches; he found 


n 


H AR O 


HFardicanute, out of Denmark, and the 
themſelves with the hopes of better e that 


and ſeemed to long to reſtore to her children, by Ethelred. 


ber matrisge contract with Canute... 


1 


i 
+ 
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means to bring over the powerful earl Godwin to his 
party, not only by the efficacious application of bribes, 


but by promiſing to marry his daughter, and declare 
her iſſue heirs to the crown. This formidable coa- 
lition prevailed, and Harold was acknowledged king 
of all England. | „„ 
Things being thus ſettled, Emma, according to ſe- 
veral manuſcripts in the Cottonian library, which are 
now at the Britiſh Muſeum, found herſelf deprived, by 
this ſudden revolution, of her regency, and her fa- 
yorite ſon Hardicanute, of the crown of Weſſex, ſoon 
perceived that all _— holding a ſhare in the go- 
vernment were intirely at an end as to him, and there- 
fore ſhe turned her thoughts towards the bringing in 
one of her ſons, by Ethelred, and place him on the 
throne, not doubting but ſhe ſhould be powerfully 
aſſiſted in this deſign. by the Engliſh, who wiſhed to 
have a prince of the race of their antient kings; but 
fearing earl Godwin's favour, ſhe had recourſe to diſ⸗- 
ſimulation ; with this view, ſhe affected to renounce 
the intereſt of Harditanute, and apply herſelf to acts 
of devotion ; but in earl Godwin ſhe had a perſon to 


deal with, who was not fo eaſy to be deceived, and who, 


knowing her talents for fineſſe, was ſuſpicious of this 


from his knowledge of her ambitious temper and her 
love ſhe bore to her fon Hardicanute, could not have 
failed of deeply affetting her: he therefote im- 


partèd his doubts to the king, pw; at the ſame 
e 


time, that the crown was not ſafe on his head, ſo long 
as the children of Emma were hving to diſpute it with 
him. ne eg . 

This inference natiirally laid the foundation of a 


plan to get the young princes into, their power, To 


effect which, Godwin forged a letter in the name of 


| der Emma, 9 them to England, and chiding. 


em with their indifference reſpetting their inheri- 
tance. This forgery had the deſired effect, the 
princes wete deceived by it, and Alfred, with a Body 
of Normans, immegliately embarked for England; 


| Godwin met him at his landing, and the deluded 2 


prince, thinking him entirely in his intereſt, embrace! 
him with the utmoſt cordiality; at night, however, the 
| of his followers, 


young prince, and the greateſt part 


7 


vere put to death by the treacherous Godwin. 


The next conſideration was to &vade the reſent- 


ment of Edward and Emma, whom they did not 


doubt would take every poſſible method to be re- 


venged for the death of young Alfred. They accord- 
ingly contrived to have the queen atcuſed of treaſon- 
able practices, for which ſhe was A. D. 1037, ordeged 
to be baniſhed the kingdom; when ſhe retired to the 
court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, who received her 


vith great cordiality, and aſſigned Bruges for the place 


of her reſidence. 


After two years this queen was viſited by her ſon 
comfqgted 


either the hearts of the Engliſh would telent, or the 
uſurper by ſome other means finiſh his days or his 
reign. Harold on the other fide, encouraged by 
poſſeſſion, omitted nothing that might ſerve to exclude 
them, or any other pretenders; and accordingly-pro- 


vided himſelf with a fleet, the only bulwark of the 


iſland, for the furniſhing of which every port in the 


nation was obliged to pay eight marks of ſilver to 


every ſixteen ſſips. _— | 

A. D. 1038. A rebellion broke out in Wales, 
which was fomented by Griffith Llewellyn, who com- 
manded the inſurgents, and came to a battle with the 
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ſign away from them by 
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rights which her vanity had urged her to 
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friends, 


el and Danes, at Crofs-ford upon the Severn, 

in which engagement he proved. vittorious; but an- 

er army bong ſent againſt him, he was defeated: 

is inſurreQtion occaſioned the Fug re which 

adted, that cvery 

th. paſs Offa's Dyke without an elpea 
ſhould have his f ht hand cut off. 

"The tyranny of Harold's nature, and his frequ uent 

afts of cy had rendered him obnoxious td the 

nation in gener when death r 12 5 the kingdom 


permiſſion, 


from his way hy his * demiſe, happened, May 
the 18th, 4 wi 99 hen he was buried at 
Weſtminſter, leaving Peking! him neither wife nor 


id. 
or ny who was with his mother 455 che time 
of Harold's $, death, immediately embarked for Eng- 
land, in order to avail. himſelf 7 the favourable crifis, 
and take the advantage of the fattion which, intereſted 
itlelf in his behalf, before the popular tide ſhould, turn 
againſt him and force hem, Fenn the ſtream of his 
Tet © e e landed at 9 on the 

une, A, D , and immediately received 
ahh Hl ns. 8 rom moſt of the. Engliſh no- 
clergy, who ſeem to have * Pre: their 
real e e for the fake of LE a civil war, 
and preve the conſequent effuſion, of blodd. 
abe n. ah, Jag had hitherto been his inve- 
appeared among the number of his 
s all parties ſeemed: ben e to 
ene eg 


og * 
i; w ES : 


an! 


imile en IB en to * 


wa ory, 1456. * 


„ B B CT II. 
TEL the. IId, or Plndicann, 


BW der had been repre- 
ſented in ſo amiable à light, that the Engliſh ex- 
petted the greateſt . under a: reign, which 
promiſed to. be ſo propitiqus; but they ſoon found that 
they bad changed 7 5 for worſe, as e e 
more yices than his brother, who Wy of. s vir 
tues of his father. 

The firſt action of his reign. was an u ppy piece 
of reve gainſt the defunct: for he or: ered. the 
dead be. Fi brother Harold to be. dug up, the 


head cut off, and the carcaſe thrown into the Thames. 


The mandate for this purpoſe was iſſued; to Alfric, 
archbiſhop of- Vork, earl Godwin, and Troubl the 
common executioner, who executed. their commiſſion: 
with a moſt rigorous punftuality, The body being af. 
terwards 7 by ſome fiſher men, floating upon the 
Water, was delivered to the Danes, Who buried 1 it in 


the church of St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, Lon- 
; merely obeyed king Harold, then his ſovereign. lord; 


* which oath was alſo taken by mol, of the wenne of 
the land. 


don. But Hardiranute being informed of this, ordered 

yy io be a. 1 time dug up, and again caſt into the 

but be ing afterwar _ found. once more, it was 

con d privately. to Weltminſter, and there interred; 

The next act of icanute was ſtill more R 

popular as it was a heavy tax laid u N vx 
to pay the, fleet which by oaks him hi 


Was Im 


and — 


plaints 555 the prope concerning this, unreaſonable 
tax, made no imp n on Hardicanute, for, the very 
i VIZ, as 8 Ys at. he ee two other 
Say HE N I — ut. 
e Concerning the aber o ee 
1 << The E 125 in vain, caſt their eyes on 
Edward; 'the vids ſon of Ethelred, who was then in Nor- 


mandy; for that court, on account of its own diſtractions, was 


unable-to give him any affiſtance 3 and earl Godwin had fo po]. 
1 65 a ay wp rp that any attempts made by the natives 


proved 3 or have ended only in their own 
80 that this unf 


nd muſt 


deſtruction prince ſeemed to be in a 


manner out of queſtion, wit regard to the ſycceſſion, more 


hor! as the right of primogeniture was, by moſt men of 
and diſpaſhonate conſideration, looked upon as belong- 


poſed at the time of a dearth, 4 5 the com- 


' 


| 


| 
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Welchman who ſhould preſume 


| ror 


| bracelet weighing 
| let 1 1 8 gilt, a Daniſh ſcymitar adorned with ſilver 


| might have been, he ſeems to have bad ve 
| | fettion for the 


| 


, 


: 
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impoſts, the ſum of 40, 

ſioned a riot at Worce 
collectors, named Peader and Torſtan, were killed, 
which Hardicanute revenged by lending a party of 
ſoldiers to lay waſte the country in the vicinity of that 


i ky Theſe impoſitions occa- 


city. The troops began their devaſtations on the 


12th of November, and continued them to the ſix- 


- teefith, On this occaſion it is ſaid, the inhabitants, 


foreſecing the fate which muſt attend their waiting for 
the arrival of theſe meſſengers of blood and deſola- 
tion, ſeized upon and fortified a little iſland in the 
Severn, called Beveridge, reſolving there to ſell their 
lives as dear as poflible, or to purchaſe their freedom; 
- accordingly, when the king's troops, after having 
pundtually obeyed their 3 orders, prepared 
to attack hs handful of reſolute men, they met with 
ſo warm a reception, that after ſeveral unſucceſsful at- 
tempts to drive them out of their faſtneſſes, the gene. 
E vete glad to retire and leave them in che poſſeſſion 

their aſylum, which they rebuilt, and, in a ſhort 
time, reſtored with double luſtre. 

It was. about this time that Hartan ſent an 
invitation to his brother Edward; then in N ormandy, 
to come over to England; and on his arrival he 
treated him with great affeQion and condiality ; and 
at the ſame at: he ſent his ſiſter Gunilda to Ger- 
many, to conſummate. her nuptials with the empe- 
lenry III. to whom ſhe had dear + be- 


trothed. | 
By,the influence 2 prince Edand, and his mo- 


ther queen Emma, the Norman intereſt began greatly 


to prevail in England; when Livignus, . biſhop of 
Worceſter, and the celebrated eart Godwin, were ac- 
cuſed by Alfric, archbiſhop of York, and others, of 
the ks of prince Alfred. Upon this accuſation, 


the biſhop was deprived of his ſee, but well know 
| the power of mone 


„and the avyaricious * 2 
Hardicanute, he kened, him by a bribe and 
Vas again reſtored; to his dignity; pul earl Godwin; 
dreading to fall the victim of popular reſentment, fol- 
lowed. x example of the biſhop, and found means to 
purchaſe his peace with an extraordinary preſent, 

which. was, a galley with a gilded ſtern, wonderfully 
rigged, furniſhed out with all conveniencies both for 


war and pleaſure, and manned with eighty-choice ſol- 


diers, every one having upon each arm a golden 
ſixteen ounces, an helmet and corſ. 


and. go Id hung on his left ſhoulder, in his left hand a 
ſhield with gilt boſs. and nails, and in his right a lance, 


| which, in the language of the Engliſh, was called a 
g Tegar. This uncommon preſent was not ſufficient — 
j till he alſo took a ſolemn oath, that prince. Alfred loſt 


not his life by his advice or vefire, but in that he 


Whatever n 8 filial or anal 58 
little af- 


x Engliſh; for he * only affected the 
Daniſh cuſto manners, and was even fond of 
their vices, but he ſhewed a molt aſtoniſhing parti- 
| ality for them, when any diſpute aroſe; between per- 


ſons of the different nations. At length he fell a 
t to cheir great $0490 n and glut- 


tonu, 


*. 


—— — —_ — 
: — * 


| ing to Edward, the ſon of Edmund, then an exile in the Hoa 


Tian court; but his diſtance. from the kingdom, and the general 
eſtimation in which the 6ther Ed ward was held by the populace, 
| ſeemed to remove him farther from the ho 
of than even the ſomof Ethelre 

It is ſaid that this marriage was perfor hed with ſo 8 mag- 
nificence, and wich ſuch memorable profaſion, that it got even 


into the ſongs of the bards of thoſe days, anff was tran ſmitted in 


lays, which were ſtil! extant at the time when Matthew of Welt, 


minſter wrote, who records this circumſtance, - 


er, when two of the king 8 


2 of filling the — 14 


1 


- tony, for being preſent at Lambeth, at the ſolemniza- 


non of the nuptials of Tuvey Prudean, a Daniſh no- 


bleman, with Githa, the daughter of Oſgood Clappa, 
he revelled to ſuch an exceſs, that the debauch termi- 


1 nated his life on the eighth of June, A. P. 1042, in 


dme chird year of his reign; he was buried at New 
wWincheſter. The Engliſh, in deriſion to his memory, 
WF uſed to commemorate the day of his death as a holiday, 
and to diſtinguiſh it by the name of Hog. Wedneſday, 
on account of the immoderate luxury of this prince, 


by the means of which he frequently degraded himſelf 


even beneath the brute. Wer 
Such was the end of this diſſolute young prince, by 


mat vice which was too familiar to the Daniſh nation, 
= hich to the cruelty they ſhewed before they got poſ- 
= {fon of the land, they afterwards added gorman- 

dising and drunkenneſs: But as he exceeded all in 
= this kind, fo though he was born in England, and 
WE conſequently might have naturally followed the cul. 


toms of that country, yet out of ſimpathy with the 


7 | humor of the Danes, he bore moſt affection to them 5 


nay, and ſuffered them moſt. inſolentiy to domineer 


: | over the Engliſh.- So that we are told, if a Dane met 
an Engliſhman upon a bridge, the latter durſt not 


5 move till the former paſſed over; and if the Engliſh- 
man did not bow in the moſt humble manner, his 


_ head ſhould be broken; or for his clowniſhnefs, as it 


Vas termed, he ſhould be baſtinadoed. © 
Hardicanute had few virtues, and thoſe ſcarce 
W aroſe above medioctity ; but he had many vices, and 
= theſe in gen 

| deſpiſed, and died unlamented.. :- _ 


Sen 8 
Edward, farnamed the Confeſſor. 
TV DWARD, the fon of Ethelred II. by Emma, 
was now the'only perſon in the kmgdom. who had 


any kind of pretenſion to the crown of England; 
and indeed the principal one whom the Engliſh 


3 | by the Danes in particular, who had plunderedinſtead 
of governing, and oppreſſed, inſtead of protecting 


wem. | So that it ſeems at this time the Engliſh had 


W unanimouſly imbibed ſuch a ſpirit of freedom, that 


ey not only excepted againſt a Danifh ſovereign, but 
expelled the Danes, or at leaſt the greateſt part of 
_— them, from the kingdom. But concerning the parti- 


| culars of this revolution, and how it was brought 
about, the hiſtorians of thoſe times have leſt us in the 
dark; the moſt pertinent reflections, however, upon 
the ſubject, are thoſe of Rapin, which we ſhall here 


inſert, as they are at once curious, and intelligent: 


This is one of the moſt difficult paſſages in the 
Engliſh hiſtory. On which ever fide we view it, it 
ſtill appears altogether unatcountable. The Danes 
alone, in a manner, were in poſſeſſion of all the 
eaſtern and northern counties; and in Mercia, that 
is, in the heart of the kingdom, they were as numer- 
ous as the Engliſh. Three kings of their nation had 
reigned ſucceſſively, who, far from humbling them, 
had no doubt ſhewn them great favor, and given them 
the preference. And yet, without any thing extra- 
ordinary happening, except the death of Hardica- 
nute, a prince of little merit and reputation, they will 
have it that the Engliſh were ſuddenly become ſupe- 
rior. But this is not all, tis affirmed, that this ſupe- 

Hority was ſo great as to enable them to * the 
Danes out of the kingdom. How is it poſſible to 
believe, that the Danes ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be 


® It is neceſſary here to give a particular account of the great 
Power and aſtoniſhing influence of earl Godwin. This noble- 


eral he carried to exceſs, fo that he lived 


wiſhed to be their ſovereign, for they were now | 
W heartily fick of a foreign yoke, and of being ruled 


D WA R D. 


it does not appear that there was any war or commo- 


6 
| 
f 
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| . Gadwin* then convoked an aſſembly of the ſtates 
thus treated, without making the leaſt refiſtance? for: || Es 


1 


tion in the kingdom upon this occaſion, Pontanus, 
the Daniſh hiſtorian, makes the matter ſtill worſe ; he 
tells us, that all the Danes in En land were maſſacred 
in one night, by the treachery of Harold, the ſon of 
Godwin, who ordered all the Daniſh foldiers to march 
out of their garriſons, under pretence of ſolemnizing 


the funeral of the late king. But this account is al- 


together improbable ; for, in the firſt place, Harold, 
who was then very young, had no hand in the govern- 


ment, and conſequently could give no ſuch orders to 
the Daniſh officers, 
to pals, that all the Engliſh hiſtorians, Brompton only 
- excepted, who ſays but very little of the matter, ſhould 


In the next place, how came it 


agree to pals over in ſilence fo remarkable an event? 
How was it poſſible for them to write their hiſtories 
without ever making the leaſt alluſion to it? If it ig 
objected, they did this, as aſhamed of their nation for 
ſo barbarous an action, what is the reaſon they 
ated not in the ſame manner with regard to the maſ- 


| facre in the reign of Ethelred ? Theſe are difficulties 
| that are not caſily to be got over. It ſeems at firſt, 
as if there was a plauſible way of accounting for 
them, which is, to charge the hiſtorians, as well Eng- 


liſtr as Daniſh, of not having told the whole truth, or 


of having aggravated what they relate. But by wang 


this courſe we run into greater difficulties. It is mo 

certain, that ever ſince the beginning of the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor, the Danes have been ſo far 
from making any figure in England, that they are not 
mentioned in hiſtory any more than if they had never 
been known there, though juſt before, they were 
maſters of the whole kingdom. But whence ſhould 
proceed ſo ſudden a fall, or rather, how ſhould they 


all vaniſh in a moment, if neither expelled nor maſ- 
ſacred? Hiſtory acquaints us not that war was. made 


againſt them, that their ſtrong holds were taken from 


| them, that they were brought under new laws: but all 


on a ſudden, theſe powerful and formidable Danes 
were reduced to nothing, in the reign of a prince the 
moſt unwarlike that had ever fat on the throne, 
Theſe are hiftorical difficulties, the, ſolution whereof 
%%% V | 

_ Edward's. affairs ſeemed benefited, not only by this 
revolution, but by the countenance and ſupport of 
earl Godwin, the moſt powerful fubjett this kingdom 
had ever known, who ſeemed now to make his coun- 
try ſome atonement for bis late attachment io the 
Danes, by intereſting himſelf in the reſtoration of the 
blood of Cerdic. Edward himſelf, however, was but 
little ſolicitous about his advancement, .as. he had 
formed a deſign to retire with his mother into Nor- 
mandy, from which earl Godwin diſſuaded him by very 
ſpirited remonſtrances, telling him, that he had 
better live gloriouſly a king in England, than igno- 
miniouſly to dye an exile ; that the crown did of right 


belong to him, as the ſon of Ethelred, and grandſon of 


Edgar, one who was ripe in years, inured to toils, and 
taught by experience how to adminiſter public affairs, 
and by his own afflictions how to prevent thoſe of his 
people. To effect this there would be no obſtacle, 


if he-would conhde in him, whoſe intereſt wasfo great 


in the land. Therefore On condition E ould eſta- 


bliſh a firm friendſhip with him, prefer his ſons, and 


' marry his daughter, he ſhould thortly ſee himfelf- a 
king; though now as one ſhipwreckediin his fortunes, 
and a man baniſhed from all expectations, be im- 
plored the aid of another perſunnn. 


Edward at length, being rouſed Ane ape 


thy, readily embraced the propofitions of earl God- 


win, took his advice, and gave himſelf wholly up 10 


his direction. 


wan then; though by his father's fide he had neither the blood e 
a gentleman nor a king in his veins, had pretenſions as form 


dab 


wa 
" 
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at Gillingham, and having, by an artful addreſs, cal- 
culated to prejudice the hearers againſt a foreign 
yoke, and intereſt them in What reſpetted the blood 
of Cerdic, worked up all preſent to his purpoſe ; he 
ſuddenly preſented Edward {who had been previouſly 
introduced incog.) to the aſſembly, and, at the ſame 
time, tried 2 
„Edward the fon of king Ethelred and queen Em- 
* ma, and to him I pay my allegiance ;” when Ed- 
ward was unanimouſly eleQted to the throne, though 
the ceremony of his coronation, on account of a 
great deatth which then prevailed, was poſtponed 
till the enſuing year, A. D. 1049, when it was ſo- 
lemnized with great pomp at Wincheſter, 
The firſt public att of this king's reign, was inhu- 
manly to rob his mother Emma of her lands and 
treaſures, and the next was uncharitably to accuſe her 
of a criminal correſpondence with Alwin, biſhop of 
Wincheſter. Her oſtenſible impeacher was Robert 
the Norman, who was afterwards archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ; but he, not having any evidence to make 
good his allegations, inſiſted upon her undergoing the 
fire ordeal; in order to purge herſelf from the impu- 
tation ; when ſhe walked blindfold over nine red hot 
ough ſhares, without receiving any injury, to the 
aſtomſhment of all preſent, and the confuſion of her 
accuſers. 52 ED . 
As the nature of the trial by ordeal is not com- 
monly known, we have no doubt but the following 
ample account of it will prove entertaining to the ge- 
nerality of our readers. 4 | 
The trial by ordeal was two-fold, the one by fire, 
and the other by water. The trial by fire was per- 
formed two ways; the perſon accuſed held in his 
hand a red-hot piece of iron, of one, two, or three 
pounds weight, according to his crime, or according 
to the evidence againſt him; or elſe he was made to 
walk barefoot and Mlitdfold, over nine red-hot plough- 
ſhares placed at ſtated diſtances : if he had the good 
luck to come off unhurt, he was declared innocent; 
but in caſe he was burnt, he was pronounced guilty, 


Perſons of quality, only, were tried by fire-ordeal. 
Trial by water-ordeal was made either by cold or by 


ſcalding-water. Peaſants and flaves were put upon 
this trial. In the trial by cold water, 'the 22 
ſuſpected had his hands and feet tied together, and fo 


thrown into a pond or river: if he floated, he was 


held innocent; but if he ſunk he was declared guilty. 
When ſcalding water was the teſt, the perſon accuſed 
was to plunge his arm into it as far as the wriſt, and 
ſometimes up to the elbow. Theſe trials were made 
with great ſolemnity, and were always managed by the 
clergy. The perſon accuſed was obliged to fwear 
his innocence, and ſometimes, eſpecially if in orders, 
to receive the ſacrament. After the charge was le- 

y brought in, the perſon impeached was'to fpend 

e days in faſting and prayer. At the day of trial, 
which in the fire-ordeal was made in the church, the 
prieſt in his habit took up the iron which lay before 
the altar, and repeating the hymn of the Three 


— * * 
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- -/ Gable as his power. The firſt time that he appeared with an 

e of eclat, was in the reign of Cannte he Great, WE 
that monefch intruſted him with the command of the Engliſh 
troops in his war againſt the Vandals. As a reward for the ſignal 
yo la he did in that expedition, Canute made him earl of Kent, 
Sulfex, and Surry, and gave him in marriage 'T'byra, fiſter to earl 


dn, whodied young, being killed by a fall from his horſe. He 
aſterwards married Githa, ſiſter to Swein, who was king of Den. 
- mark after Hardicanute: by her he had ſeven ſons, Harold, 
Toftin, Swein, Ulnoth, Gyrth, Elfgar, Lewin, and a daughter 
named Editha. His t credit with Canute, the ſuperionty of 
his genius, His noble alliances, his titles of earl of Kent, and 
duke of Wellex, and his * of high treaſurer conferred on him 
by king Harold; and laft As high places of truſt and honour, 
enjoyed 


by his ſons, the eldeſt of whom, Swein, was carl of the | 


** * * 


* 


* 


| . 
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* Behold your king! this is prince 


VUipho, his own brother-in-law. Godwin had, by this lady, a. 


| 
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- accuſed , paſſed through 


offer, they were ſure to ſuffer, 


— 


graces which could adorn the per 
virtue that dignifies the ſoul. She had, in an eminent 
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Children, put it into the fire; then uſing ſome form 
of benedittion-over the fire and iron, he ſprinkled the 
iron with holy water, and made the ſign of the croſs 
in the name of the trinity; which done, the party 

| | * teſt. The ceremony of 
the ſcalding water ordeal. was much the ſame. But 
when the trial was by told water, the three days faſt 
and other circumſtances being premiſed, the perſon 
ſuſpetted drank a draught of holy water, to which the 
prieſt added an imprecation in caſe he was guilty : 
then the water into. which he was to be thrown, had a 
ſort of exorciſing form of prayer ſaid over it. All 
theſe ways of trial continued long after the conqueſt. 
The firſt public diſcountenance from the ſtate was in 
the third year of Henry III. The cuſtom among 
the country people of trying witches, by throwing them 
into the water with their thumbs and toes tied toge- 
ther, is, perhaps, a relift of the old water, ordeal. But 
the whole of this pretended purgation appears to be 
an impious deluſion of the ſenſes of mankind, to {well 
the bags of mercenary pricſts ; for to them the party 
was committed- to be held in cuſtody, and on them 
alone depended life or death. In this caſe no price, 
at the expence either of property or of virtue, was 


| thought too dear by moſt of the accuſed for deliver- 


ance; But if the unhappy culprits had nothing to 
On the contrary, if 


they could bid up to the prieſt's demand, either of luſt 


| or avarice, they were ſaved by a preparation of oil, 
then a ſecret with the clergy, but now common with 
| every fire ſwallowing mountebank that travels the 
country. | 


The ſame year, viz, A. D. 1043, Swein, king of 
Denmark, the fon of Canute the Great, began to 


| make preparations for the invaſion of England, in 


order to aſſert his claim to the crown, as his father's 
ſucceſſor. On this important occaſion, earl Godwin 


| ated with great ſpirit and diligence; he put the 


Engliſh fleet upon a reſpectable footing, ordered 


thirty five ſail of large ſhips to rendezvous at Sand- 
wich, and even perſuaded Edward (who was one of the 


moſt unwarlike king's that ever ſat upon a throne) to, 


repair on board, and take himſelf the command. It 


was Godwin's intent to prevent the Dancs from land- 
ing, by attacking their fleet at ſea; but providence 


ordered matters otherwiſe, for Swein, inſtead of inva- 


ding England, was obliged to ſtay at home, in order 
to defend his own territories from the invaſion of 
Magnus, king of Norway, who had entered his domi- 
nions with a formidable fleet. 9 8095 

England thus happily enjoying peace upon eaſier 


terms than was expected, Edward determined to fulfil 


his promiſe made to earl Godwin; and, accordingly, 


married that nobleman's beautiful daughter Editha, 


A. D. 1044. Ingulphus the abbot, and famous hiſto- 
rian, who lived in thoſe times, and was perſonally ac- 
quainted with this lady, ſays, that ſhe was a miracle of 
perfection, both in mind and 2 7 2 and with all the 

on, poſleſſed every 


degree, 


1 =” ko 


countries of Hereford, Glouceſter, Oxford, Berks, and Suſſex: 
and Harold, another, earl of Eſſex and Eaſt-Anglia, had raiied 


him to that height, that it was difficult for a ſubje& to attain to 


a more exalted power; and, indeed, the title of king excepted, he 
poſſeſſed every other requiſite of regal authority; for the better 
half of the kingdom was actually in his hands, and thoſe of his 

family: fo that, as we have before obſerved, he was more than 


SITE for any party that could be raiſed in oppoſition to 


77 Many modes of trial equally ridiculous Gs at this day, uſed - 
ia various countries, particularly in Africa, where crimes are tried 
by means of a liquor called Benda, which the criminal is obliged 


to drink. If he is ſo far inebriated by it as to fall down as if dead, 
the prieſt pronounces him guilty, and he is dragged to execution; 
but if, after drinking, he is capable of landing upright, he 1s 
declared innocent. | ; EB 


, 


SS Swcin's brother, who, dreading 
bitious diſpoſition, perſuaded Edward to break off the 
conference, which unhappy jealouſy in Harold occa- 
ſioned his brother Swein to retire once more from 


1 


degree, all the good qualities of her father, and her 
brothers, without any of their yices or follies ; andin 
particular, without the leaſt tincture of that turbulency 
of temper, for which they were ſo conſpicuous, and 
which fo frequently gave cauſe of uneaſinels to the 
weak and timid Edward. . Yet this lady's accompliſh- 
ments, and profuſion of charms, could not induce the 
frigid monarch to perform the rites of marriage with 
her ; for, either prevented by ſome natural incapacity, 
or deterred by a vow, he never conſummated his nup- 
tials, and the monks, principally, for this ridicylous 
celibacy canonized him, though his conduct was cer- 
tainly diſgraceful to him a as king, a huſband, and a 
man. As a king, he ſhould have been ſolicitous for 
an heir to the crown, which would have prevented 
the great effuſion of blood, and innumerable miſeries 


that afterwards befel his country on account of that 


I deficiency. As a huſband, he ought to have followed 


the dictates of nature, and to have fulfilled the laws 
of God in the end of marriage, by endeavoring to 
multiply his ſpecies. If therefore his vow of celi- 
bacy was made previous to his nuptials, his marriage 
was unlawful, but if it was made ſubſequent, ſuch a 


W vow was at once ſinful and abſurd. As a man, it was 
| incumbent on him to treat a lady of Editha's virtues, 


and amiable qualities, and to whom he was bound by 
the moſt ſolemn tie, with affection at leaſt, inſtead of 
which, he not only negledted, but frequently behaved 
to her with great inhumanity. _, _ = 

A. D. 1045. Earl Godwin's eldeſt ſon, whoſe name 
was Swein, made an attempt upon the chaſtity of the 
abbeſs of Leominſter, in Herefordſhire. This offence 
greatly exaſperated. Edward, who proſecuted the 
young nobleman with unremitting ſeverity, though 
be offered to make atonement by marrying the lady. 
But Edward was inflexible, and Swein was ſentenced 
to be baniſhed to Bruges, in Flanders. During the 


I | whole of this proſecution, earl Godwin atted with 


great policy, and did not in the leaſt intereſt himſelf 
in his ſon's behalf, which was highly pleaſing both to 
the king, and the clergy, as they deemed it a reſpeQ- 
ful ſubmiſſion to eeclefaſtical authority, : 
Swein being thus baniſhed, he determined on a 


_ ſcvere revenge; with this view he retired to Denmark, 
and procuring eight large ſhips, well manned, in A. D. 


1046, he made ſeyeral piratical depredations on the 


HS Engliſh coaſts, which ſo much terrified Edward, that 
be was willing to come to an accommodation with him, 
and Swein not being fond of the reſtleſs and dange- 
 rous life he then lived, ſeemed ready to acquieſce in 


any reaſonable conditions ; this negotiation was, 


however, prevented from un pre by 1 
Is alpiring and am- 


England in diſguſt, again to meditate future ſcenes of 
miſchief. | 

The king of Denmark, about this time, being un- 
ſucceſsful in his wars againſt Magnus king of Norway, 
ſolicited Edward to fend him ſuccour, and thus re- 
| ns aſſiſtance from the very nation he was but a 

ort time before about 'to invade. A great council 
was called upon this extraordinary meſlage, and the 
matter being warmly debated, earl Godwin was for 
alliſting the Dane with a fleet of fifty fail of ſhips ; 


but this motion being oppoſed by Leofric, & earl of 
Mercia, and Siward, earl of Northumberland, they, 


for this time, had influence enough to over-rule the 
Propoſals made by the powerful earl of Kent. 
Svwein, king o 


ttt. 


— - an 


* Theſe noblemen were ſenſible, chat if ſo powerful a fleet was 
ſent to Denmark, earl Godwin would have the command of it, 
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Denmark, being at length relieved - 


| 
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65 


from his diſtreſs, by the death of his powerful enemy, 
Magnus king of Norway, determined to evince his 
reſentment to Edward for diſregarding his embaſly, 


and refuſing him aſſiſtance. Setting ſail from Denmark 


with what thips he was able to collect together, he 
began his depredattons by ravaging the coaſt of 
Wales; then proceeding round to Effex, he made an 
irruption into the heart of that country, till he was en- 
countered by the Engliſh forces under the command 
of the earls Godwin, Siward, and Leofric, when the 
Danes were routed and driven to their ſhips. | 

The enſuing year, however, A. D. 1047, Swein, 
king of Denmark, ſent another flect to ravage the 
coaſt of England, which being joined by the eight 
ſhips under the command of the rebellious Swein, 
earl Godwin's ſon, the moſt bloody conſequences were 
to be apprehended. Godwin, to prevent the effuſion 
of blood, and the miſchiefs which might enſue upon 
this occaſion, requeſted the king to grant his ſon 
a free pardon, Edward at length conſented to this, 
not out of reſpett either to Godwin or his ſon, for he 
equally hated them both, but through fear of the 
great intereſt of the firſt, and raſhneſs of the latter, 
which united might endanger his crown. Count 
Beorn, ſon of Ulpho, by Eſtritha, ſiſter to Canute the 
Great, was depuited to inform Swein of the king's in- 
tention to pardon, and reſtore him to his former ho- 


nors. Swein, however, unhappily ſuſpecting the 


count's ſincerity, and conceiving that he intended to 
betray him into the hands of his enemies, determined 
to deſtroy him. With this view he inveigled him on 
board his ſhip, ſailed away with him to Axminſter, in - 
Devonſhire, and having there murdered him, caſt his 
body into the ſea. This attrocious addition to his 
former delinquency; retarded Swein's pardon for a 
conſiderable time. But Edward equally fearing the 
father and ſon, and dreading a more powerful invaſion 
than ever from Denmark, at length concluded to 
conciliate, as much as poſſible, the affections of 
the two former, in order to weaken the force 
of the latter by depriving Swein, king of Denmark, 
of the aſſiſtance of the rebellious Swein's ſquadron : a 


reconciliation accordingly took place, and the God- 


win family were for a time reconciled to the king. 
Edward's conduct was in nothing more exceptiona- 

ble to the people, than in his extreme partiality to the 
Normans. His long reſidence among them had at- - 
tached him to their language, and manners, and he 
introduced both into his own court. Thoſe who 
wiſhed to baſk in the ſun-ſhine of royal favor, were 
obliged to ſpeak the Norman French, and imitate the 
dreſs and addreſs of a people whom Edward fo much 
admired. It has been obſerved, that if Edward's 
kindneſs to the Normans had been merely a return 
for their humanity to him while he was an exile in their 
country, it might have been deemed a laudable in- 
ſtance of gratitude ; but he carried his partiality to a 


moſt pernicious excels, to the excluſion of his own 


natural ſubjects from all places of truſt or profit, into 


which he had power to thruſt his favorite Normans, 


Moſt of the caſtles, and ſtrong places in the kingdom. 
were entruſted to the care of Norman governors, in- 
ſtead of Engliſhmen, a Norman monk was made 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Norman dialett 
was even introduced into the courts of judicature, for 
by the king's command, all law proceedings were car- 


Tied on in that language. This ſtrong attachment to 


foreigners gave great umbrage to the Engliſh people 
in general, and to the Engliſh nobles in particular; 
among the latter, ear] Godwin was peculiarly hurt at 
the abſurd partiality ſo viſible in Edward. This no- 

e 5 bleman, 


1 3 


» 


and therefore were unwilling that his great influence, which they 


already envied, ſhould receive ſuch à formidable augmentation, 
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bleman, with all his faults, which aroſe principally from 
ambition, was a real patriot, and had the good of his 
country truly at heart. He therefore ſedulouſly la- 
boured to detach the king, in ſome meaſure, from his 
over fondneſs for the Normans, and to induce him to 
ſhew a greater regard for his Engliſh ſuljefts. But 
the ea of Canterbury had too great an intereſt 
with the king, to ſuffer earl Godwin's ſalutary advice 
to take any effect; and by his infinuations and artifi- 
ces, he prevailed on Edward ſtill to continue ſhower- 
ing his favors on the Normans only ; when an accident 
happened, which was near making Edward repent of 


his partiality to foreignets, and plunging him in a civil 
war with his own people. Of this occurrence we 


have the following relation: _. 

Euſtace, earl of Boulogne, father to the famous 
Godfrey, and huſband to the king's ſiſter, hav- 
ing been to viſit Edward, and returning through 
Canterbury to take ſhip at Dover, one of his harbin- 
gers was ſo rude with a townſman in ſeeking for lodg- 


ings, that in the heat of anger he provoked him to | 


kill him. The earl with his whole retinue going into 
the houſe where this fervant had been killed, flew both 
the murderer and eighteen more who defended him ; 
but the townſmen running to arms, revenged them- 


ſelves by the flaughter of twenty-one more of the 
 earl's fervants, and rie almoſt all the reſt. 


Euſtace with much difficulty eſcaping, with great ela- 
mour haſtened to the king, and being ſeconded by 


other Norman courtiers, he raiſed him to that fury, 


that he immediately ordered earl Godwin to march 


to Canterbury, and puniſh the citizens with military 


execution. Godwin on the contrary alledged, That 


no man was to be condemned unheard,” inwardly 
grieving that the king ſhould favor ſtrangers more 
than his own ſubje&s. Being joined with ſome others 
who loved their country, Godwin urged, That the 
chief actors in the late diſorder ſhould firſt be ny 
tried 5 in caſe they were found innocent, to be diſ- 
miſſed, but if culpable, to be fined, or undergo ſome 


- corporal puniſhment for the breach of the king's 
peace, and the violence and affront that they had of- 


fered to the earl.“ He further put him in mind, 


That it was his bufineſs to protect his płople, and 


not to condemn them without due proceſs.” In con- 
cluſion, he refuſed to obey his commands, not regard- 


ing the king's anger, which he conceived would laſt 


but a ſhort time; but Edward diſpleaſed at his beha- 


viour, and being by others excited to revenge, called 


an aſſembly of all the nobility at Glouceſter, when 
Godwin and his ſons did not think proper to attend, 
but raiſed and armed a number of troops, in order to 
prepare for the worſt ; and it happened that an occur- 
rence about the ſame time gave them a plauſible ex- 
cuſe for appearing in an hoſtile manner, for the Welſh 
having eretted a fort upon part of the eſtate of Swein, 
Godwin's eldeſt ſon, it furniſhed a good pretext for. 
the earl and his family to draw together a body of 
forces to defend themlelves, in caſe the king ſhould 


proceed to extremities againſt the former, for his diſ- 


obedience of his commande. Boas 
Edward was greatly exaſperated at the contempt 
ſhewn him by the non-attendance of earl Godwin, 


and his anger was ſtill more increaſed by the arrival 
againſt earl 


of deputics from the Welſh, complaini 
Godwin and his ſons, for having entere their terri- 
tories in an hoſtile manner. Hereupon Edward ſent 


to ſummon Godwin and his ſons to appear at the 


council, having previouſly engaged Leofric and 


Siward, earls of Mercia and Northumberland, in his 


Intereſt, by whoſe preſence and authority he hoped to 
be a match for the oppoſite p: 2 Godwin, on re- 
ceciving this ſummons, was not alittle puzzled how to 


act; he could not, conſiſtently with his own character, 


at - 


-refuſe-to attend, nor could he with ſafety comply. At 


length, however, he determined not to obey the ſum. | 
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mons, though he was well affurred that this appearince 


of "contempt would ſubjeR him to all the weight of the 


royal indignation ; but then, on the other hand, he 
conſidered that the eaſineſs of the king's nature made 
him the dupe of his enernies, and, though he bore the 
reſpett due to a king, he could not approve of. the 
meaſures of the adminiſtration. . 3 
Agreeable to this determination, Godwin ſent a 


meſſage to the aſſembly of the ſtates, importing that 


the machinations of his enemies, and thoſe df the 
kingdom, made it not fafe for him to truſt himſelf in 
their power: he declared the Welſh to have been 
the firſt aggreſſors, by infringing the laws ſubſiſting 


between the two nations, and invading the territories 


of the Engliſh : he painted in the moſt lively colours 
the injuries the native ſubjetts of this land had ſuffered 
from the encroachments of the Normans, who had 
engroſſed the royal favor wholly to themſelves : and 
that he thought 1t his duty to raiſe forces, in order to 
chaſtiſe the inſolence 3+ the Welfh, and reſcue his 
prince out of the hands of foreigners: and concluded 
by demanding, that the perſons of count Euſtace and 


his retinue, who had murdered ſo many of the king's 


liege ſubjeas, ſhould be delivered into his cuſtody, as 
earl and governor of Kent, where they had committed 
thoſe outrages, and there to be tried by the laws of 
England. 3 V 

he king was fired with indignation on hearing this 


meſſage, and all the members of the aſſembly were 


aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of earl Godwin's procedure. 
Some. ſilently „ e of his ſpirited condutt, but 
the generality who were preſent, being court ſyco- 
phants, highly condemned ſuch audacious and treaſon- 


able behaviour, as they thought proper to term it. 


This aſſembly being diffolved, a general council was 


called, to be held at London, merely for the purpoſe 
of taking into conſideration the conduct of earl 
Godwin and his ſons. In this council, Swein, earl 


| Godwin's eldeſt ſon, was declared an out-law, and an 


wade no impre 


order was ſent for Godwin himſelf, with his next ſon 
Harold, to appear, in order to juſtify their condutt, 
with only twelve perſons to accompany them. 

Godwin and ks ſons, when they firſt heard that 


| this council was to be ſummoned, thought it moſt ad- 
viſeable to march towards London in order to be 


nearer at hand ypon any 1 ; they accord- 
ingly approached the capital, and took up their quar- 
ters in Southwark, where they received the above- 
order to attend the council, to which they returned 
anſwer, that they would willingly attend according to 
the fummons, and with the ſtipulated number of at- 
tendants only, provided they might have hoſtages for 


| their ſecurity, This requeſt, which, conſidering the 


diſpoſition and power of their enemies, was nothing 
but juſt, was rejected with indignation, and the king 


iſſued orders for the 3p ehending the perſons 0 


r 
Godwin and his Ton. Theſe orders, however, had no 
effect, the adherents of the two noblemen continuing 
firm to their intereſt, A ſecond citation was there- 
Upon iſſued ; but the earl remaining obſtinate, the 
rr 7. oP" . 

aſſembly proceeded againſt him for contumacy, and 
palkd. an order for his departing the kingdom in five 
days, together with all his ſons, on pain of being 
treated as traitors to their country. 
Though the citations, and orders for apprehenſion 

| fon on the adherents of the Godwin 
family; yet the ſentence of baniſhment produced 2 
different effect: the followers of earl Godwin, and 
his ſons, , were panic-ſtruck ; they dreaded to fall 


vitimas to the ſame vengeance, the men daily'deferted, | 


the officers grew cool, and this powerful nobleman, 
with his ſpirited progeny, found themſelves under the 
neceſſity of complying with their ſentence. ... 

Earl Godwin therefore ſhipped his treaſures on 
board a ſmall ſquadron at Boſouhani, in Siflex, and, 
together with his ſons, viz, Swein, Gyrth, and vw 


1 »l 
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- 


ett (il for Flanders, where he met with a cordial re- 
bs reption from earl Baldwin; and, about the ſame time 
nis ſons Harold and Leofwin took refuge in Ireland, 


WE where they were hoſpitably entertained. _ : 

= Frdward having thus got rid of ſo many perſons 

= ho were obnoxious to him, more from their love to 
1 their country than on account of any great delin- 


pea Wh 


quency, could not yet be ſatisfied, but determined to 


WE wrcak his vengeance on every branch of earl God- 
. win's family. 


With this view, he ſhewed a moſt un- 


WE manly reſentment to his innocent queen, who had ne- 


Ver, in one inſtance, offended him, by confining her 


in che nunnery of Whorwell, where he had already 


9 impriſoned his own mother Emma. The reaſon he 


, gave for thus treating his amiable conſort, is at once 


W Malmeſbury, he declared, He was feſolved, that 
ne alone ſhould not enjoy peace and plenty, while 


ber father and brothers were abandoned to difficul- 
(ties and diſtreſſes. A declaration which plainly 
evinces, that he was no more ſuſceptible of the im- 


preſſions of humanity, than capable of the delicacies 


of iove. After having thus revenged himſelf upon 
all Godwin's family, Edward, with his uſual partiality, 
beſtowed that nobleman's eſtates upon Odda, a Nor- 


man nobleman ; but not entirely to affront the Eng- 


WE liſh, he thought proper to give Harold's eſtates to 
W Elfgar, ſon to Leofric, the great earl of Mercia.---The 


We conſort of this Elfgar was the celebrated lady Go- 
dina, of whom the following remarkable ſtory ſtands 


on record; That the inhabitants of wary £ having 
greatly offended her huſband, he loaded them with 
grievous taxes; when Godina, pitying the people, 
and begging her huſband to eaſe them in ſome mea- 
ſure of their great burthens, he ſwore he would not, 
W unleſs ſhe would ride naked through the city, a thing 


= that he had not the leaſt idea ſhe would conſent to. 


The lady, however, though one of the moſt virtuous, 


and modeſt women of the time, determined to under- 


axe this taſk, rather than ſuffer the people to continue 


ppreſſed: giving notice to the magiſtrates of her in- | 
eention thus to ſerve them, they iſſued out ſtrict orders, 


3 that none of the inhabitants ſhould look at her during 
oe proceſſion. This being done ſhe mounted her 


orſe, and rode through the town with no other co- 


+ 


| 7 5 Ever, 


BEN wy than her own long hair. One perſon, how- 
aving the curioſity to peep at her as ſhe paſſed, 


: 3h vas ſtruck dead with lightning, in commemoraticn of 
9 bich event the citizens of Coventry ftill exhibit the 


atue of a man in the attitude of peeping, on the 


eery ſpot where the faid cataſtrophe is ſaid to have 


F bappened, and this ſtatue is generally known by the 


game of Peeping Tom of Coventry. 


che Iriſh and Welch to form 


The impotency af Edward's government Fane 
e deſign of invading 


—_ gland. Having made a junQtion, they entered the 


Severn with thirty-ſix ſhips, and committed great de- 


: . eg on the adjacent coaſt; but after having 


acated ſome men haſtily collected together by the 
biſhop of Worceſter to oppoſe them, they thought 


marching to oppoſe them. 


People in general, was ſolicitous to obtain ſome little 
. degree of popularity, to effect which, A. D. 1051, 
he aboliſhed the tax of Dane- gelt; Nor {Rys a late 
author) did his kindneſs to the people end here, for 
; he ordered an account to be taken of all the furplus 
money remaining in his treaſury from this tax, and 
cauſed it to be reſtored to the ſeveral proprietors, 
from whom it had been collected. 
William, duke of Normand 
a vilit to his couſin, the king of England, when he was 
cordially received and magmificently entertained. 


—— 


proper to retire, on hearing a ſuperior force was 


Edward, conſcious of his being obnoxious to the 


about this time paid 
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This, however, was a fatal viſit to England, for 
William afterwards founded his invaſion upon it, by | 


f 
» - * 


67 


pretending that Edward, during his ſtay, had made 


him heir to the Engliſh crown; a pretence improba- 
ble in itſelf, and inconſiſtent with the circumſtances 
of the times, unleſs we ſuppoſe Edward to have been 
inſane at the time he made William ſuch à promiſe. 

A. D. 1652. Emma the king's mother died, whoſe 
chief faults were ambition, a too great diſregard to the 
memory of her firſt huſband, and her offspring by 


by him. The ſhining talents of Canute, however, in 


ſome meaſure, excuſe her for having borne a. greater 
affection to him than a man of Ethelred's weak un- 


| derſtanding, narrow ſpirit, and puſillanimous diſpo- 


—_— | 

In the interim we find that earl Godwin and his 
ſons were doing their utmoſt endeavours, and {txain- 
ing every nerve to put themſelves in a ſtate of ſhew. 
ing their reſentment to the king of England. To ef- 
fett this, they tried all their friends, they procured 
ſupplies of ſtiips, men, and money, and having at 
length gotten together a ſtrong fleet, they reſolved to 
revenge on Edward the ungrateful treatment they had 
received from him, and, if poſſible, compel him to 
reſtote them to their honours and poſſeſſions. Their 
deſigns, however, could not be kept fo ſecret, but 


that Edward got notice of them; and, ſenſible that 


it behoved him to be well upon his guard againſt 
the attempts of ſuch an enterpriſing and incenſed foe 
as Godwin, he gave orders to his two admirals, the 
earls Rodulph and Odda, to repair on board his fleet, 
and cruiſe off the coaſt of Kent, to prevent any attempt 
of a deſcent. This was a very neceſſary precaution ; 
and had it been properly managed, would, in all pro- 
bability, have defeated, for that time, the deſigns of 
the exiled earl. Starce was the fleet met together at 
Sandwich, the place appointed for its rendezvous, 
when intelligence was brought, that Godwin, who 
had, failed from Bruges, was lying off Romney, in 
Kent, upon which the admirals immediately weighed 
anchor to go in purſuit of him, while a numerous 
body of forces was at the ſame time ſtationed along 
the coaſt to oppoſe any attempt to make a deſcent. 
Godwin, not thinking himſelf able to cope with the 
king's fleet, which was greatly ſuperior to his own, 
thought proper to retire to Pevenſey in Suſſex, whi- 
ther two admirals deſigned to purſue him, but wete 
prevented by a ſtorm, which obliged them to return 
back to . Bag Godwin taking the advantage of 
this accident, eſcaped to Flanders, and immediately 
ſent to his fon Harold, who was in Ireland, to join 
him with a reinforcement from thence with all poſſible 
expedition. 1 h 
Edward's adminiſtration was fo weak and impolitic, 
that Godwin no ſooner diſappeared than the Engliſh 
fleet was ordered to be laid up. Godwin being in- 
formed of this abfurd ſtep, determined to take advan- 
tage of Edward's folly and careleſsneſs, by returning 
directly to the coaſt of England. Arriving at the Iſle 
of Wight, he extorted ſeveral conſiderable ſums of 
money from the inhabitants, then ſailing to Portland, 
he laid the people there under contribution; after 
this, be returned again to the Iſle of Wight, where he 
was joined by his ſon Harold, with nine ſhips from 
Ireland. With this fleet he entered the Thames, and 
proceeded towards London. Edward, upon this emer- 
gency, diſpatched orders to his admirals to oppoſe earl 
Godwin's armament ; but this they found impoſſible, 
for the ſailors in general diſliking the king, his mi- 
niſters, and their own commanders, who were prin- 
cipally Normans, deſerted to the earl in great num- 
bers. Thus was Edward's fleet without men, and the 
ſhips which were deſigned to impede the progreſs of 


the invader, could not be worked for want of hands. 


However, the earl did not make ſuch diſpateh but 
that Edward had time to aſſemble his principal no- 
bles, Who all bringing in their quotas of troops, form- 
ed an army ſufficiently numerous to defend the capital 

| N trom 


dg | 
from any hoſtile attempts of a much ſtronger force 
than Godwin had brought with him. 


Earl Godwin being informed that the king was 


prepared to give him a warm reception, thought it 
beſt to diſſemble his real ſentiments, and put on the 
appearance of humility and ſubmiſſion, though with 
the ſword unſheathed in his hands; and accordingly 
ſent a ſupplicating meſſage to the king; in his own 
name and thoſe of his ſons, requeſting that they 
might be reſtored to their former honours, of which 
they had been apes deprived through the malice 
of their enemies; and promiſing the moſt loyal and 
pacific behaviour. But Edward, ſurrounded by his 
Norman counſellors, - rejected the propoſed accom- 
modation in the moſt injurious terms, and even threat- 
ened the lives of thoſe who had been charged with 
the earl's meſſage. This unſeaſonable obſtinacy had 
very nigh proved fatal to Edward's affairs, for though 
his army ſeemed to entertain ſentiments of loyalty, 
4» they could not endure the idea of ſhedding the 
blood of their countrymen ; and ſacrificing their own 
lives, when lenitives might be ſo eaſily adopted. At 
length Stigand, biſhop of Wincheſter, and ſome of 
the principal nobles interfered with ſo much ſpirit, 
that Edward was in a manner compelled to hear rea- 
ſon, and a negociation was concluded upon the follow- 
ing terms : | 

1ſt. That Godwin, his wife, and fons, ſhould be 
reſtored to their reſpective ranks, power and poſſeſ- 
ſions. 

2d. That the queen eonſort, Godwin's daughter, 
ſhould be reinſtated in her former dignity. 
34d. That all the king's foreign counſellors ſhould 


be expelled the kingdom. = 


In return for the king's compliance with theſe ar- 


ticles, it was ſtipulated that earl Godwin ſhould vo- 
luntarily fubmit to undergo a public trial for the mur- 


der of Alfred the king's brother, and to reſt his fate 


after a fair hearing, upon his acquittal or conviction. 
To this condition, the earl readily agreed, and gave 
hoſtages for his appearance on the day appointed for 
the trial. -The hoftages were ſent to Normandy for 
the greater ſecurity, as the timid Edward did not 
think them ſafe in England, and could not help upon 
all occafions, placing a greater confidence in the Nor- 
mans than his own natural ſubjeds. 

In the interim, the Normans being alarmed at the 
article of this treaty in which themſelves were in- 


cluded, and their expulſion inſiſted on, thought pro- | 


per to withdraw in time, leſt worſt conſequences 
ſhould enfue ; but the diſorders they committed in 
aſſing to the ſea, and the brutality with which they 
— plainly evinced that the charges brought 
againſt them by earl Godwin, were but too well 
grounded. Among the principal perſons exiled, were 
Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, commonly called 
Robert the Norman, William, biſhop of London, 
and Ulf, biſhop of Lincoln, both Normans. Oſborne 
and Hugh, two Norman officers ſurrendered their 
caſtles to Leofric, earl of Mercia, and were by him 
permitted to pals into Scotland, © 
As the trial of earl Godwin is the moſt remarkable 
in the Anglo-Saxon annals, and at the ſame time a very 


fingular occurrence in itſelf, we ſhall inſert an ample - 
account thereof, from the antient hiſtorian Brompton, 


together with the judicious annotations of an ingeni- 
ous modern author. 


The awful day of trial being come, and the aſſem- 


bly of the ſlates convened, the king, as ſoon as God- 
vin appeared in it, accuſed him of his brother's death 


- inthe following terms: Thou traitor, Godwin, 1 
impeach thee of my brother Alfred's murder, whom 
you yourſelf flew.” Godwin's reply was, Moſt 


_ graciqus ſovereign, with all due reſpett to your ma- 


jeſtys peace and dominion, I never did betray nor 
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kill your brother; and I put myſelf upon trial as io 


this impeachment before your court.” The kin 


then ſpoke to this effect: My well beloved lords, 
8 bled, and who have 
heard my impeachment, and earl Godwin's anſwer, 1! 

will that you award judgment, and do ſtrict juſtice 
upon this impeachment.” Upon this a ſtrong debate 
happened in the aſſembly, and variety of ſentiments 

were urged. It was ſaid in Godwin's vindication, that 

at the time of the murder (for ſo Brompton's words 
are to be underſtood) the earl was no ſubject of the 
| not with his hands committed 

the murder. But thoſe of the oppoſite party urged MM 
the earl's late rebellion as a proof of guilt, and were 
deſirous of making uſe of the one charge as the moſt 
We can by 
e of opinion here with ſome authors, who ET 


earls, and barons, here aſſem 


king, and that he h 


proper way to puniſh him for the other. 
No means 


contend, from the words of Brompton, that no alle. 


giance was due to the kings of England by birth, nor 
until a man had actually performed homage, or ſworn Re 
fealty to the king. This ſeems to be contrary, to the 


ſtrongeſt evidence of our hiſtory and conſtitution, 
But, be this as it will, it was very warmly urged by 


Godwin's enemies, that no earl, baron, or other ſubjett 


of the king, could by law wage battle againſt him in 
his appeal; but ought, upon the whole matter, to ſub- 
mit himſelf to the king's, mercy, and offer him rea- 
ſonable amends, | „ 
This opinion ſeems to have carried it; for we 
are told, that when the queſtion was put, Leofric, as 
being the moſt rpotied in the aſſembly, delivered 
his ſentiments in the following manner: 
Earl Godwin, ſaid he, muſt be admitted, next to 
the king, to be the perſon of the higheſt quality in 
England, and he cannot deny that he had a hand in 


adviſing the murder of prince Alfred, his majeſty's | ; 


brother: my opinion therefore is, that he himſelf, his 
ſons, and twelve of us earls, who are all of us his 
friends and kinſmen, ſhall humbly come before the 
king, each laden with as much gold and ſilver as he 


ſeeching him to lay aſi 


cence, of the atonement. 


Many are the remarks which hiſtorians have made 
on this event. What is of real importance to us, isto Ml 
| remark the great authority of a meeting of the ſtates 
in thoſe days, and that it extended to cauſes which laß 
perſonally between the king and his ſubjects; that 


commutation in caſes of murder was even at this time 
admitted, though of the higheſt nature; that Godwin 
was tried by his peers, but that the king in his own 
realm, had no peer, This laſt maxim is implied by 
an expreſſion of the hiſtorian, which, if not conſidered 
properly, may be wreſted to very bad purpoſes ; for, 
in giving an account of the debates upon this queſtion, 
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can carry between his arms, and offer the ſame for his 
offence, and moſt humbly ſupplicate his pardon, be- 
| | all ill-will, rancour, and 
tnalice againſt the ſaid earl, and peaceably reſtore him 
to his lands, after taking his homage and fealty.” 
This award, which was probably before concerted be- — 

tween all parties, took place; the proceſſion inſtantly RAE 
ſet aut, and Edward accepted, with ſeeming acquiel- = 0 


it is ſaid, that no earl, baron, nor any ſubjett of | 5 


the king, can by law wage battle againſt him in his 


appeal. But this is far, as has been generally igno- 
rantly or perverſely urged, from taking away the lau- 
fulneſs of all civil reſiſtance. By the term battle here 
cited, is only meant the ſingle combat, by which every 
man in thoſe days had it in his power to convict his ad- 
verſary, and clear himſelf : and it was then undoubt- 
edly a maxim in the government, that the king of 
England had no peer, and therefore was not obliged 
to anſwer any challenge of that kind. This paſſage 
has we know, never been conſidered in this light ; but 
to conſider it in any other, is giving up the principles 
of civil liberty, the common ſenſe of our anceſtors, 
and the genius of this conſtitution,” = _ | 
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= viſibly evinced the hand of divine vengeance in the 


WW preſent making themſelves merry on this incident, ob- 


added, So brother ſhould aſſiſt brother, when either 
== i{tands in need.” Edward, turning to the earl as ſoon » 
as the words were out of his mouth, replied, * So 


= not interpoſed.” The earl being ſurpriſed and abaſhed 
nich this ſudden retort, was very much dejettcd, and . 
= with a countenance that diſcovered de 


| 1 | your majeſty is perſuaded that I am the author of his 
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Farl Godwin being thus cleared by commuting his 
crime, himſelf, and his family were reſtored to their 
former dignities and poſſeſſions, all except Swein, who 
being ſtruck with remorſe. for the murder of Beorn, 
undertook a pilgrimage bare-foot to Jeruſalem, by 
way of purgation for his heinous offence, but died on 
his return towards home. The popularity of Godwin 
rendercd that nobleman's reſtoration to his former ho- 
nors extremely pleaſing to the people in general, and 
his having procured the baniſnment of the Normans, 
contributed to encreaſe the love they bore him. Sti- 
gand, biſho of Wincheſter, was promoted to the 
vacant ſee of Canterbury in the room of Robert the 
Norman, and many other Engliſhmen. had thoſe places 
aſſigned them which had been lately in the occupation 
of the Normans. £95 5 
Earl Godwin did not, however, long enjoy his 
reſtoration to power and authority, for A. D. 1053, 


6 


—_— 


the court being at Windſor, the carl with the reſt of the 
nobles, was at an entertainment which the king, had 
provided for the celebration of the feſtival of Eaſter, 
when being ſeized with a violent diſorder while he 
was at table, he fell from his ſeat, and was taken up 
by his three ſans, Harold, Toſti, and Gyrth, who car- 

ried him into one of the king's apartments, where his 
malady encreaſing he expired five days afterwards. 
This is the account of this great man's death, as it is 


given by the Saxon chronicles, Hemingford, Eadmer, 
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&c. But the Norman writers, who were virulent ene- 
mies to. Godwin, on account of his firin attachment 
to the Engliſh, and great enmity to foreigners, inſiſt 
that his death had ſomething ſupernatural in it, and 


circumſtances that attended it. The principal of theſe 
alien enemies to the fame of the deceaſed earl was the 
abbot of Beverley, who gives the following account 
s Godwin was ſitting at table with the king, the 
= cup-bearer in his hurry made a trip with one foot, but 

= recovered himſelf with the other. 


7 


Several who were 


a 


ſerved that one foot came luckily to the aſſiſtance of 
the other; and the earl, to increaſe; their mirth, 


* 


on 


* 


might my brother have helped me, if Godwin had | 


ep ſorrow, ad- 
dreſſed the king to the following effect :* I know 


death, and that you till give credit to thoſe who 
aſperſe me, as a traitor both to him and to yourſelf ; ; 
but God, who knows the ſecrets of hearts, ſhall - 
Judge: if I am guiltleſs, I beg that he would ſuffer | 
me to ſwallow this morſel _— ; but if it ſhould, 
ſtick by the way, you need no further proof of my 
gult.” Having ſaid this, he endeavoured to get the 
morſe] down, but it ſtuck in the paſſage, and by his 
continued efforts to ſwallow it, ſtopped up the avenues / 
of life, and choaked him.“ * 
But it is to be conſidered, that during the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor, there was no ſurer method of 
gaming the graces of that weak prince, than by ap- 
pearing to be at enmity with earl Godwin; and, in the 
lucceeding reigns after the conqueſt, it became faſhi- 
onable to abuſe that patriotic nobleman's memory, 
and even dangerous to ſpeak well of him. It is 
therefore no wonder that the Norman writers, in order 
at once to pleaſe thoſe in power, and gratify their own 
ſpleen, have loaded the charatter of earl Godwin with 
all the infamy that the . utmoſt violence of malice , 
could ſuggeſt, without taking the leaſt notice of his 
many ſhining qualities. Dr. Echard, prebendary of 


Lincoln, lays of this great man, Whatever was che 
manner of his death, he was a man of an active 


7 


69 
and turhulent ſpirit, not nicely conſciencious, either 
in gaining or keeping, and not to be vindicated in 
his forcing his ſovereign to, what he pleaſed ; but 
e had he not been ſo great a lover of his country, 
«© and an enemy to ſtrangers, thoſe who wrote. in the 
Norman times, and who durſt not but write what 
„ would pleaſe their maſters, would have diſmiſſed 


cc 


cc 


| + him without this ſtory, and with a fairer character.“ 


And a more modern writer hath, with great accuracy 
and ingenuity, thus characterized bim : 3 
Thus fell the greateſt ſubjett England ever ſaw, 
and one of the greateſt men the ever produced, had 
his virtues been equal to his abilities ; but he was of 
an ambitious and turbulent ſpirit, and not over-con- 
ſcięncious when the intereſts of himſelf or family were 
in view. However, his great love, for his country, 
and his averſion to foreigners, have occaſioned his 
character to be handed down to us with blacker cir- 
cumſtances than it appears to have deſerved. The 
death of a nobleman of ſuch extenſive power might 
have occaſioned a change in the adminiſtration, pro- 
duQlive of danger; but the earl's influence deſcended 
almoſt entire to his family. His eldeſt ſon, Harold, 
ſucceeded to all his titles, poſſeſſions, and authority, 
unimpaired, and at the ſame time held the office of 
ſteward of the houſhold, with the governments of 
Kent, Suſſex, and the Weſt , Saxons; but was 
obliged to reſign his own government of Eſſex 
to Elfgar, the ſon of earl Leofric. Harold as yet 
lay under no imputation of any of thoſe crimes 
of which his father had been .accuſed ; beſides, he 
was more humane, polite, and inſinuating; and, on 
all occaſions, behaved with ſo much refpe&t to Ed- 
ward, that he ſoon got into his good graces : not but 
that Edward put on a face rather foreign to his heart, 
for. though he might not bear ſo great a hatred to 
Harold as he had done to his father, yet he was to the 
full as jealous of him; and indeed with great reaſon, 
for Harold, whoſe abilities were no ways inferior to 
thoſe of Godwin, had, by the additional charms of 
his ol iging and courteous behaviour, firmly gained 
over to his intereſt both the nobles and the people; 
whereas the natural haughtineſs and reſerve of God- 
win's diſpoſition had often times loſt him many friends. 
In a word, Harold, though he ſeemed to obey the king 
in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, commanded him; 
whereas Godwin, though he endeavoured to command 
the king, was obliged to obey him.” BOT 
A. P. i0g4 is remarkable for the rupture between 
Edward, and the famous, or rather infamous Macbeth, 
ho had aſſaſſinated Duncan his lawful ſovereign, and 
uſurped the throne ; the bloody tyrant next made an 
attempt upon Malcolm Canmore, the ſon of Duncan, 
but that prince eſcaping, fled to the Engliſh court, 
where he ſupplicated the aſſiſtance of Edward to 
T the regicide, and recover the crown of Scot- 
and from an uſurper. Edward readily granted him 
his requeſt, and ſent an army of 10, ooo men into 
Scotland, under the command of the brave Siward, 
earl of Northumberland, who, being joined by. Mac- 
duff, Thane of Fife, they in conjunction marched 
againſt Macbeth. Concerning the event authors are 
agreed, but with reſpett to the manner and circum- 
ſtances they materially differ: ſome ſay that Macbeth 
gave battle to the army ſent againſt him, and was de- 
eated, after a moſt bloody conteſt, in which great 


numbers periſhed, on both ſides, when he retired to 


the Highlands, where he was deſerted by his ſybzetts, 
and at laſt.taken and ſlain, Upon his death, Malcolm, 
che rightful. heir to the crown, aſcended the throne 
of his anceſtors without further oppoſition. 
But archbiſhop Spotſwood tells us, that Macbeth, 
upon receiving advice of the ſtrgng army marching 
: againſt him, was ſeized with great dread ; and the 
arriyal of the murdered king's ſon and the beloved 
; Macduff was no ſooner known among the comman 
ſoldiers, than they deferted in great numbers, fo = 
| s e 


- his laſt in the arms of thoſe who ſu 
| news of his fon Oſbern's death, who was ſlain in the 


| Water bein 


then re 


"but bet 


and burnt, ihe killing many 


| e not included in this 


Ede lrd. Soon aſter,” viz. Au 


7 


ing hat to do, ſhut himſelf at firſt in the caſtle of 
Dunſinane, a fort that he had lately built. The loyal 
army marching thither; ho ſaonet came in ſight, than 
Macbeth, ſtruck with a freſh panic, abandoned the 
fort, and thought to have ſaved himſelf on horſe- 

K; but being purſued by ſome of Malcolm's 

jends, he was taken and kiffed. 

Rice, 2 Welſh prince, abont the ſame time, 80. 
iered nan, jen at the head of a body of men, and 
'committed ations; but a number of Eng- 


| the tyrant ſecing himſelf abandoned, and not know- [ 


liſh troops — up with him; his forces were de- 
feated, and himſelf taken priſoner. Being ſent to 
Edward, he was ordered immediately to be put to 
death, agreeable to a ſtanding Saxon law, which en- 
afted; ** That any Welchman who alſed Offa's 
10 Dyke, without a particular licence, ould ſuffer 


„ death.“ 

A. D. 105. The celebrated Sword, earl of Nor- 
thumbetland died of a bloody flux. Of this brave 
nobleman's death, we have the following account: 

« Finding his end approaching, he ordered His 
armour-bearer to put him on his teat ſuit of 
armour; then aal himſelf to be ſupported on his 
feet, and taleing his 4 in his hand, Thus (ſaid 
he) hond every foldier die.” So ſaying, he breathed 
pported him.” 
Similar to this was his behaviour on receiving the 


tate expedition into Scotland. —— Hearing that he 
was killed, Whereabouts are his wounds ?“ de- 
manded he ; being anſwered that they were all He- 
fore, Haſte then, and bring bim to me (he faid) 
that 1 may give him a ſoldier s burtal, as he 1 th de- 


ſerved” 

nly ſurviving ſon of this gobfiniin; dame 
a minor, the government of the 
Northumbrian 


fon of the great Leofric, earl of Mercia was accuſed | 
before the Alembiy of che ſtates of 'high treaſon ; the 

particular charges of which, antient hi 
not tranſmitted to us, * ey find that ſentence of ba- 


-niſhment was paſt upon * 


.  Elfgar thinking Moe 3 
be nm of on Edvard, a is view 4 


into Ireland, where having colleftet] eight een £4 


he landed in Wales, and joining with Griffith, 
igning prinoe of that country, they together | 
invaded England. - Rodulph de Maine, . ng's | 
— encountered them while they were com- g 
I the moſt cruel ravages in Herefordlhire ; : 


without either courage, or military kill, he 
was totally defeated, Upon this ſueceſt, . 
entered the city of Hereford, which 


plundered | 
of the inhabitants, and | 
# * canons, who defended the door of the cube 
I be king be eatly alarmed at this intelligence, 
ordered earl Harold to march againſt the invaders ; 
the latter, however, well knowing the 
did not chuſe to wait ſor him, but retired into Wales, f 
and ach purſued by the Engliſh as far as the moun- 
Snowden, when Elfgar was under che necel- 
fity of making ſome - confiderable eonceſſions, and 
Harold genero intereſted himſelf in obtaining his 
upon which affairs were amicably ſettled, and | 
Vee eftrtl'to his former h6nors. It is to be | 
Fo wivey however, that Griffith,” 
as he hoſtilities | 
ain A. D. 1037; till the earls Leofric and Harold | f 
imterpoßng, a peace was concluded between him and | 
the third bf the 


fame --} 1 7 Leofric died 'univetſally lameraed 
by le in the kin , as he was 
565 tee aſthful, . loyal, * ous, huntave, and | 


1 
— + 


ominions was entruſted to Toſti, the 
brother to Harold. About the fame time Elfgar, the 


; 
orians have i 
; 


1 


— 


Milk of Harold, | 0 


prince of Wales, 'V 


— 0 


were 
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benevolem; and indeed his condet was in every 
reſpect fo unexceptionable, that even the Norman 
writers of thoſe times, who took great pains to aſperſe 
every Englimman, could not find a ſingle fault to lay 
to this nobleman's charge, - but unanimouſly give him 
a good character. 

Edward being now advanced in years, and very in- 


firm, grew reſtleſs arid peeviſh, Moſt of the friends 


| he had loved; and the eounſellors, whoſe advice he 
had paid the greateſt 


to, were either exiled or 
dead ; and above all, he dreaded that any of the late 
earl Godwin's progeny ſhould mount the throne after 
his deceaſe, as his hatred to that nobleman s family 
Was fixed and implacable. To p ſueh an oc- 
eurrence, he ſent Aldred, biſhop of Worceſter, his 


particular favorite, to Hungary for his nephew Ed- 


ward, the ſon of Edmund Ironſide, that he might 
make him heir to his crown, That DN arrived in 
England accordingly, together his ſon Edgar 
3 and both were cordially received, not only 
the king, but by the in general, bn account 
E their being the remnant of the Cerdie ruce. 
Harold, who expected to mount the throne of 
England after the deceaſe of Edward, was ſeulibly 
affetted at this vecurrence. He, however; prudent 


ly 
concealed his chagri n, leſt Edward thoutd take the 


advantage of any a nce of diſeontent, and form 
a plauſible pretext to ruin him; but he was ſoon re- 
lieved from: the greateſt part of his uneaſineſs by the 
demiſe of prince Edward, who died'foon after his ar- 
rival, being about forty years of age, and his remains 
in St. Paul's cathedral, From Edgar 
Atheling, the ſoh of che deceaſed prince, Harold bad 
but little to fear, as he was of a very weak underſtand- 


ing, exceedingly irreſolute, and inaktive; remarka- Wl 
bly timid, and perfeRly inexperienced. A d it is to 
be preſumed, that had Edward even declared him his 


heir upon the death of his father, Hatold had the 
faireſt chance of governing as regent during the mi- 
nority, incaſe the ki king did not Tong ſurvive, which 


his years and infirm Hate of health emed to render 
doubtful. But how an unexpetted affair prepared 


the ay for future misfortunes to this nation, for in 


the —— 10g8, earl Harold took his famous and fatal 


Our hiſtorians are greatly 


Voyage to — 2 

etal not only with regard to the vie ws, büßt to the _ 
manner and — of this voyage; ſome 
aſeribing it to mere caſualty, others ſaying it was un 
dertaken from a 1 


emeditated def 
Malmeſbury 15 Ein 


Janded in the territories appertaining to the ear 


of Ponthicu. The barbarous inhabitants of this part 
| of the coaſt ſoon ſeized Harold and his ren, 


ſtripped them of every thing they hatl about them of 
any value, Idaded them with chains, and caſt them in 
priſon, In this dilemma, Harold thought proper to 


fend a mieffenger, with-this-tnformation to William, 
duke of Normandy 
'thentic hiſtorians) that he Harold) had been ſent over 
by the king af 1 

matters of deep 
' bitherto only red by "diſtant hints from en- 


(according to the moſt au- 


rmally to confirm certain 
import to the duke, Which he had 


oys of inferior note; et that he was kept priſoner 

5 the —— of 3 of 8 * 
re evente arging kus ernbaff 

2 at the fame time, that War be 
80 *chatafter were concerned in koffering Wehe a 
breach of the laws of-hoſpi 101 4 at an in- 
fult on his own authorit ge ard e countty, 
to go hoy d conduded Eh appealing 3 io 


Y 


1 
r=" 
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illiam of 
tells us, that Harold being at his houſe 
at Boſenham, in Suffex, near the ſea-ſide, he, for his 
recreation, with ſome of his retinue, took a fiſhing- Ws 
boat, in order to row up and down at a ſmall diſtance 
| from the land; but running out a little farther to ſea 
than they were aware, a ſtorm ſuddenly roſe and forced 
them acroſs the channel to the coaſt of France, whete 


A with money, he was 


br inferior to himſelf, as was carl Guy. . Hereupon 


WE ing addrefs, that the latter ſhewed him everydiſti 


= hand with fo 
= miſcd him by oath, . | l 
WE would deliver up to him the caſtle of Dover, which 
= was then under his command, and uſe all his influence 
WE. to procure him the crown of England. U 
ham, confiding in the earl's proteltations, and to en- 
dear himſelf and cauſe the more to his care, betrothed | 
1 to him his daughter, then too 
and the affair 
= between them, Harold was femt home, loaded with 
rich preſents. |. This is the moſt generally received ac- 
count, though ſome writers affirm, that Harold, much 


be wiridefs Edward thought 
= whatever propoſals Elfgar made: he took off his at- | 


2 fleet which-he had juſt fitted outtothe-merey 


" J him for Juſjice, _= ' | 
him, to purchaſe his liberty, and that of pis followers, 
8.4 ready. to pay the ſame to duke 
BS William ; but never would fubmit to do it to a per- 


duke William inftantly gave orders for ſetting Harold | 


E D W A R p. 
f 10 that if it was re ired o In this e 


A 
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p tion, Toſti, the brother of Har 
had acquired great honour by his military ſkill 
proweſs, and had thereby rendered himſelf very po- 
pular ; yet that ambition and reſtleſs diſpoſition, which 
{eems to have heen the charaQeriſtic of the Godwin 
family, prompted him, on ſeveral occaſions, to be- 


"A | at liberty, who repaired to the duke's court; where 
being bonorably received, and by the duke invited to 


1 : accompany him on an e he was then about 
WE to make into Brittany, he fo far ingratiated himſelf into 
me Norman's favor, by his wit, courage, and inſinua- 


A im. 
ing mark of friendſhip; and Harold, not to be behind- 

generous a and protector, pro- 
that in caſe king Edward died, he 


Duke Wil- 
young | 
of the fuccefſion being thus concluded 


= againſt hismclination, was competted to take the oath 
before William would ſhew him any manner of 
countenancez or even grant him his liberty. But 
whether the proteſtation was vol ity made, or by 
compulſion is uncertain, but all writers of any autho- 
Tity agree, that fach an oatk was atually taken. 
While theſe things were tranſatcting at the court of 
Normandy, Klfgar, the fon of the greut earl Leofric, | 
_ who had now ſucceeded to all his late farther's honors, | 
= riches, and pofſeſhons, again fell under the diſpleaſure 
of the king of England. And being once more ſen- 
tenced to — he had recourſe to his former 
ally, Griffich, prince of Wales, who immediately lent 
him a conſiderable body of forces. Eligar, having 
beſides theſe procured a conſiderable fleet from Nor- 
way, with his whole force ſoon appeared upon the 
coaſts of Kent. This invaſion greatly terriſied Ed- 


q 

—_ ward, and his uneaſineſs was mot a little encreaſed by 
be abſence of Harold, the onl ben i 
could fafcly depend ; for though he hated the man, he | 


could not help admiringhhis abilities. In this exigency, 
proper to accede'to 


WT tainder, reftored him'to his dignitics ind ns, | 
1 ar be. fla fend home bt, 
forces at his own expence. Elfgar ſoon after died, 


* 


and his ſons Morcar and Edwin thvided his vaſt eſtates 
Harold being now returned, Edward determined 
do avenge himfelf on Griffith, prince of Wales, ſor 


having abetted and aſfſted Elſgar in his late rebellion; | 

vith this view he diſpatched Harold at che heal of a | 
formidable body of horſe to ſurprize him; but the 
Welch prince being apprized of Harold 's approach, 
took to flight with great precipitation, < era 
or" i] 
Harold burnt and then 


approaching enemy, which 
Soon aſter, Edward ſound it nereſſs 

chaſtiſe the Welch, and with his view — 
with a conſiderable fleet, and his brother Tuſti at the 
head of an army to attack them both by fea and land. 
The Welch were ſo terrified at this formidable inva- 
ton, that they baſely delivered an f 

put 


fith, in order to prevent their coun from bei ; 
valte; when 4 —— — 2 

u his brother Rice had been ſomt time before, and | 
his head was ſent to the king at Glouceſter. :Edvard, [ 
however, thought proper to divide Wales 83 | 


1 = 65 
3 
. 


for marriage; 


ent Harold | 


have fo tyrannically and oppreſſively to the Northum- 
brians, who were immediately under his government, 
that, unable longer to ſupport their miſeries with pa- 
tience, they had recourle to dtms, preferring the 
profpett of death to certain want and flavery. Te 
encreaſe the general diſcontent he had, about this 
time, a quarrel with one Goſpatrick, a man of great 
intereſt in Northumberland, when he found means to 
get him murdered, and afterwards endeavoured to 
charge the odium of his death upon his own fiſter 
Editha. Not content with this, he, under the ſpe- 
cious malk of friendſhip, got into his power two of 
'Goſpatrick's friends, Gammel and Ulf the ſon of 
Dulfin, whom he inhumanly put to death in his own 
palace. Theſe complicated acts of perfidy and blood- 
1hed put the finiſhing hand to what his pride and in- 
ſolence had begun; and three or four of the princi- 
noblemen of che country, at the head of four 
hundred men, ſcized upon the city of Vork, made 
themſelves maſters of all Toſti's treaſures, which were 
there depoſited, put to death two hundred of his 
friends and followers, and then ſent a deputation to 
Morcar, fon of the deceaſed earl Elfgar, inviting 
him to take upon him the government of the Nor- 
thumbrians, who were now determined to throw off 
all ſubjection to a perſon that had rendered himſelf 
fo ollious to them, by his male-adminiftration. In 
this they were joined by the inhabitants of N * 
ham, Derby, and Lincolnſhire. Hereupon Toſti 
appealed to the king, under whom he immediately 
held his government, and a conference was appointed 
to be held at Northampton, while Harold was ordet- 
ed to march with a ſtrong body of men, in hopes of 
-over-awing the malecontents : but when the confe- 
rence came ta be opened, theſe people, who were 
warmed with the noble ſpirit of liberty, and not ac- 
tated by principles of ambition or rebellion, repte- 
ſented their motives for taking up artns, and their re- 
ſolution not to lay them down till they had procured 
redreſs, in ſuch perſuaſive terms, that Harold, per- 
ceiving their reſentment againſt his brother to be en- 
tirely owing to his own bad conduR, gave a noble in- 
ſtance of his moderation and juſtice, by drawing off 
his forces, and-conſenting to their election of Morcar 
in his room; and making a report to the king much 
in favour of the complainants, Toſti, finding him- 
ſelf thus deſerted by his brother, proceeded to ſuch 


alk of 2 violence, and cruelty againſt thoſe of 
the Northumbrians who were yet in his power, as to 


render his name odious. His barbarity even extended 

to the dependants of his own family, for we are told 
that he always hated his brother Harold, but the con- 
dutt of that nobleman in this laſt affair had exaſpe- 
rated him to ſuch a degree, that he ſeized ſome of. 
tis domeſtics, hom he ordered to be cut in pieces, 
falted, barrelled, and ſent as a-preſent to their maſter. 


Theſe and fimilar es, eccalioned the king to 
baniſh him, when he retired to his father-in-law, Bald- 
win earl of Flanders. M Ts 7 


Malcolm, king of Scotland; about the ſame time, 
taking advantage of the diſturbances in Northumber- 
land, ravaged that country in a moſt cruel manner, 
without the leaſt conſideration of the treaty then ſiib- 
Aiſting between him and the 'Engliſh, or any grateful 
[remembrance of the i ſervices Edward had rendered 
him, in aſſiſting him to recover the Schttiſh crown 
- -Poſti's'baniſhment was a greut addition to-Harold's 
power and conſequence, and theſe he augmented by 


Blethyn:and Rithwallen, the two ſurviving brothers 
Griffith. | 8 | 


| marrying Elgitha, the filter. of Morcar, earl of Nor- 
| g a chumberland, 
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advantage of his abſence to ſupplant him in his throne, 
he therefore obtained a diſpenſation from the pope, 


ſtates to meet at London about the latter e 


alſo for the ſouls of the kings his predeceſſors, as well 


minſter) all manner of liberty, as far as earthly power 
could reach, and that for the love of God, by whoſe 


Then follow the exemption from epiſcopal juriſdiction, 


- conſecration, he took to his bed, and 


A 
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thumberland, and Edwin earl of Mercia, by which 
his influence was ſo great, and his intereſt: ſo well ſe- 
cured, that he did not doubt but he ſhould be able to 
mount the throne aſter the deceaſe of Edward. 
It is now neceſſary to obſerve, that Edward had 
made a vow to go on a pilgrimage to Rome; but as 
he afterwards found it inconvenient, as well as di{- | 


agreeable to his ſubjects, to leave the kingdom, or, 
what was ſtill more likely, was fearful of leaving be- 
hind: him ſuch a ſubject as Harold, who might take 


abſolving him from this obligation: but he thought he 
could not employ the money he had raiſed for his 
journey to a better purpoſe than that of repairing the 
monaſtery and cathedral of Weſtminſter, which was 
originally founded by Sebert, king of the Eaſt-Saxons, 
or rather converted into a Chriſtian church, from a 
temple in which the old Saxons had worſhipped 
Apollo. g ara cot ent {1 | 
For this purpoſe, he convoked an 8 the 

̃ of tlie 
year 1065, in order to confirm the charter of en- 
dowment of this foundation. In this aſſembly, beſides 
the lords ſpiritual: and temporal, the queen Editha 
was preſent. The charter begins principally with the 
-pope's bull, and then follows this clauſe; 


The king, for the expiation of his own vow, and 


bt 
* n 


as ſucceſſors, had granted to that place (viz. Welt- 


mercy he was placed in the royal throne; and now 
by the council and decree of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
earls, and other. of his great men, and for the benefit | 
and advantage of the ſaid church, and all thoſe that 
ſhould belong to it, he had granted theſe privileges | 
following, not only in preſent, but for future times. 
| 


and the privilege. of ſandtuary. This charter was 
ſigned by the king, queen Editha, two archbiſhops, | 
ſeven biſhops, ſeven abbots, Raynbald the lord chan- | 
.cellor, the earls Harold and Edwin, ſix thanes, and 
Jeveralinferior perſanz. . „ ion is 1 Pon 
Edward was ſoon after this attacked by a violent 
ſever ; he, however, lived to conſecrate the cathedral 
he had taken ſuch pains, and beem at ſo much expence |} 
to repair and embelliſh ; but the very day after the 
ied on the 
of January, A. D. 1066, in the 6gth. year of his 
age, and 24th of his reign, and was buried in his 
new conſecrated cathedral church of St. Peter, Weſt- | 
minſter.. Toa ad od ba lh e e 
Though Edward's character hath been drawn by 
the monkiſh writers in the moſt favourable light, yet 
a variety of dark ſhades were but too conſpicuqus in 
the tranſations of his reign: his panegyriſts inſiſt, 
that he was without paſſions, but this we deny ; indeed 
he was deficient in point of the ſocial affettions; and 
thoſe tender ſenſibilities which reſine, and humanize 
the heart; but he was too ſuſceptible of prejudice, 
implacability and revenge, as his behaviour to his 
motber, his wife, and the Godwin family, too plainly 
evince.. Hence a modern author lays, „ he Was a 
bad huſband, a bad ſon, an indolent king, a faithleſs 
friend, an inexorahle enemy, a dupe to foreigners, 
and a ſponge to the monks ; for they ſqueezed him 
out of the 22 part of his treaſures, and in return 
gave him the higheſt encomiums. - Among the other | 
miraculous things which they aſcribed to him, was the 
ſpecial privilege of curing, by the touch, the ſcrophu- 
lous malady from him called the kings evil; a privi- 
lege which ſome affirm to have deſcended upon the + 


—-— 


late author, this gift was real or imaginary, we leave 
to the reflection of every perſon of enlightened un- 
derſtanding, who need not be told that ſurpriſing ef. 


fects have been produced by the effluvia of bodies oh + hl 


a certain conſtitution upon the human frame, without 
any ſupernatural intervention; we ſhall, therefore, 


only obſerve, that it was not peculiar to the kings of | 
England, ſince the kings of France have claimed the | 5 
ſame. privilege ever ſince the time of Clovis, the firſt 


chriſtian prince of that kingdom.“ 
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Nevertheleſs, for this and other his reputed virtues, 


he was canonized by pope Alexander III. about two 


hundred years after his death, by the name of Edward WR 
the Confeſſor. Pope: Innocent IV. afterwards grant. 
y and order the. folem. RR 


ed a bull to. fix the anniver 


nity of the feſtival, Which was on the fifth of January, Bn: 


the day of his deceaſe. nt 12D ! 


Even his eaſineſs of-temper, or rather careleſs Wy 


apathy. of diſpoſition, tough truly reprebenfible in % 
a king,:hath:furniſhed/ the monkiſli writers with mat⸗- 


ter to pay their compliments to this monarch. Among 
others, the. following ſtory is related as ai proof of his 
affabilit and good nature. 8887 785 
One day, as he was repoſing himſelf on his bed, 
with the curtains draun round, a page of his cham- 
ber came into the room, in order to do fome menial 


* 
rann 
4422 1 4 


offices, nat knowing the king Was there; and a coffer 


being leſt open, in wich as money to a conſiderable 


amount, the youth, thinking himſelf ſecure from all | / 6 
detection, filled his pockets with: Ihe ſpecie, and re. 


tired; Edward, who ſaw him all the while through 
the curtains, not giving him the leaſt diſturbance. In 
a very fe moments the thief returned again, and fell 
to work as before; when the king, diſpleaſed at this 
repetition of his boldneſs, called out to him, You 
young rogue, you had beſt be contented with what 
you have gotten, for ſhould lord Hugolin, the prime 
miniſter and chamberlain come and catch you, he 
vill not only cauſe you to be ſoundly whipped, but 
-alſo take away the booty you have already made.” 
The boy, half dead with fear, inſtantly diſappeared, 
and Hugolin coming in preſently after, and finding 
that ſome of the bags were miſſing, flew into a vio- 
lent paſſion, and uttered threats of the ſevereſt puniſh- 


ment on tlie felon, if he could diſcover him: but 


Edward, with great good nature, endeavoured to pa- 
ccify; him, “ For the poor knave, «(ſaid he) who has 
the money, wants it more than we do. 


* 


- Lag . 4 . 


But the moſt ſhining part of Edward's character is 


his merit, in a legiſlative capacity; for he collected, 


reviſed, and digeſted the laws of the Northumbrians, 
- Mercians,. and, Weſt. Saxons, with thoſe of Alfred, 


Edward the Elder, and Edgar; and having reduced 


them into one body, laid the foundation of what hath 
been evet ſince termed the common laws of England, 
though it muſt be acknowledged that the forms of 
eating and proceſs are chiefly derived from the 
Normans. CCC 

With reſpe&@ to perſon, Edward was of a fair and 
ruddy complexion, tall and well made, and in his lat- 
ter years had a moſt venerable and majeſtic appear- 
ance; his beard was long and white, and his perſon, 
upon the whole, inſtead of borrowing from, gave dig- 
nity to the royal robès he wore. When he dreſſed 
ſuperbly, it was not out of any oſtentatious love of 
-grandeur, but merely to comply with the neceſſary 
forms of ſtate. In fine, in his enjoymems, he vas 
temperate; in his amuſements, moderate; in his diet, 
-abſtemious; in his common dreſs, plain; and in his 
manners, fmple. 67 1111 rev rota 01 lt i * 

Edvard was the laſt monarch of the royal Cerdic 
race, though not the laſt Saxon king, as his ſucceſſor 
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rality of the Engliſh were inclined to favor the pre- 


author who wrote inthe time of 


7 SH RCT IM 
HAROLD Ta: SE COND. 


Atheling, the undoubted heir, as being the grandſon 


of Edmund Ironſide; William; duke of Normandy, 


bo founded his title on a pretended will-of the late 


king; and Harold, the ſon of earl Godwin, who 
had not the leaſt ſhadow 1 except his own 
popularity, and his bare aſſe 


deügned, and promiſed the crown' to him. Of theſe | 
_ three, however, Harold was the ſtrongeſt, as the whole 
FR. part of the 


body of 'Engliſh clergy. and the greateſt 
- nobility, declared for him, while William was of a 


; which the Engliſh implacably hated, and Ed- 
3 : g 5 | upon this affinity, as alſo being ſenſible of the preten- 
Harold politically made the moſt of theſe | 


gar was young, inexperienced; weak, timid, and 
friendleſs. 


circumſtances, and to take away the ſhadow of an op- 


portunity of caballing, he cauſed the king to be buried 
the morning after his deceaſe, as it was at that time 
uſual to defer! the coronation of à new ſovereign. till 
Immediafely after this pre- 
cipitate- mteriniht; an aſſembly was convened, and 


the former was interred, 


Harold, having a majority of uffrages, was declared 
king, and inſtantly anointed by Aldred; archbiſhop of 
Vork the 8 of Canterbury being at that 
time very much indiſp lis pe ſee 
to evince, that Harold himſelf looked upon his pre- 
tenſions us ouſt, and his title ds diſputable. 


The above is the moſt generally received account 


of Harold's advancement to the crown of England; 
the anticht hiſtorians, however; greatly differ in re- 
lating the circtiniſtances of this importdit affair. In- 


gulphus ſays, that Harold wiokedly obtruded him- 


{cif into the throne. Huntingdots tells us, that though 
eople in power were for Harold, yet the gene- 


tenſions of Edgar Atheling. 


William of Malmefbury, who inelines to the 


Norman party, aſſerts, that Harold, finding a great 


diſagreement among the nobles about the ſucceſſion, 


ſeized the crown, placed it on his d Head, and in- 


timidated the aſſembly fo; as' to extort atroath of al- 


"M | legiance from them ; and EY de Silgrave (an 
N dward I. and whoſe 
hiſtory is now in manuſcript inthe Cottonian collec- 


3 don) relates, that Harold came to Edward, as he was 
pHhing on his death-bed, deſiring him to appoint a fuc- 
— cc: that he replied, he bad alre 


ceff | nominated 
* duke William for his heir: but the Earf and Hs friends 


8 5 ſtill perſiſting in this requeſt, the king. timing his 


face to the wall, replied, + Wher J afn dead, let the 
_ Engliſh make either the duke, or the earl, King“ | 

_ Thc throne being thus filled by Harold; 
tion ſeemingly unanimous, or at kaſt-by 
majority, 5 Hm lelf to garn the 

the people by the moſt laudable and pus? teafrcs, 
With this view he repealed enk es which were 
generatly deemed oppreſſive, and affected on all oc- 
caſions to treat the young Edgar Atheling with the 
greateſt marks of reſped and kindneſs, hinting at the 
lame time, tht he took" poffeſſion of the fovercign 


" 
* 


nonage renlered' hint Auf r the wei 
ment, and that ne might poffibly ft t 
his own brow 66 place ic pid Bis, Ihen year 
ripened him into maturity fr wearing ir. He ſpared 
nothing to give bim che moſt Eberal eduegtzeh, ts a 
petfon who. weis one Up ie kale Ger Gtficrs; be 
loaded bim with gifts zu benörb zin pafticularly 
Cheriſhed th6fe. hom be knet te be favorers of that 


7 


FNN the demiſe of Edward, three competitors ap- 
peared for the crown of England, viz. Edgar 


rtion, that the king had 


oſed : this peculiar hurry ſeems: 


power merely i tlie fake f e young prince; whoſe | 


— —4 
had 


Prince's cauſe, By theſe and the like politic ſteps, | | 
be eſtabliſhed ſuck à d mR Ser their minds, that Þ people, Secondly; chat 4s to the pretended promiſe 


tA. 2 


by an-efec= | 
an äpparent 
ions of 
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he reigned the king of their choice, and bade de- 
fiarice to any cabals that could be raiſed] againſt his 
power and authority. | 


The greateſt pow'r a ſovereign can attain, 
Is ver his people's hearts by love to reign ; 
For the dominion by aftettion gain'd, 
Is ſtronger far than that by arms obtain'd, 


Harold's prudent conduct and wiſe precautions 
were abſolutely neceſſary, as he had a double cauſe of 
apprehenſion, namely from the malice of his brother 

oſti, who'was envious of his ſucceſs; and from the 
ambition of duke William to whom he had broken 


his promiſe. 


Toſti was at this time in the court of Baldwin, earl 


of Flanders, father to his wife Judith, and to Matilda 
or Maud, dutcheſs of Normandy ; and preſuming 


ſions which William had ſet up to the crown of Eng- 
land, went over to Rouen, on a viſit to the duke, in 
order to perſuade him to invade the territories of his 


brother Harold. William wanted very little incite- 


. Bonafch'of Englapd could bequeath his donithi 
an ohe without the conſent of the ftates of the King- 


ment to the attempt; he had already reſolved in his 
own mind to make the moſt powerful alliances he 
could againſt Harold, and for this purpoſe he had 
entered into a new league with the Norwegians, the 
antient friends of the Normans, and had engaged 


Harold Harfager, the king of that country, to fall 
upon the Northumbrian territories, while he himſelf 


ſhould make a deſcent upon the ſouthern parts. 
William being full of theſe ideas, it is no wonder 
that Tofti was cordially received by him. Indeed, 
he determined to make this nobleman his inſtrument, 
in order to ſound the affections of the Engliſh, . and 
with this view, as preparatory to the grand blow in- 
tended to be ſtruck, he intruſted him with ſixty fait of 


| ſhips and a body of forces; with which Toſti ravaged 
he 


the Iſle of Wight, and then ſcoured the coaſt ti 


came to Sandwich. Harold, in the mean time ſent a 


ſtrong ſquadron and a body of horſe againſt him; 
when Tofti thought proper to withdraw his forces 
from that part, but ſtill kept plundering the coaſt at 
different places, till Edwin earl of Mercia, and Mor- 
car, who had ſucceeded Toſti in the government of 
Northumberland, getting together a body of troops in 
haſte, encountered the val 
of which they burned, and the ente iſing exile was 
fly for refuge into Sebtlengd, with twelve of 


obliged to 
his Hips, all that he had remaining of the fleet he had 


firſt brought with him Here he endeavoured to en- 


gage Malcolm, king of Scots, in his intereſt ; but that 
pritice being then embroiled in a civil War with the 


deſcendants of e peer s' be prevailed upon 


to joitt him ; therefore Tofti's ſu 
fas ſhort of his ſatguine hopes. 
»" About the fame time 
mandy, ſent a meſſage to Harold, to relinquiſh the 
crown of England in favor of himſelf by reaſon of 


cefs in Scotland fell 


* 


bis double claim, viz, The will of king Edward; and 


the oath of Harold while in Normandy. To this de- 


mand, Harold retürned a fpirited and 1 
anſwer, by Which he gave the duke to under | 
that in the firſt place the ſuppoſed will of Edward, if 

ny ſtelr chere really was, made nothing for His claim 
miſhuch as by the conſtitution of the Kingdom hd 
ath his donnnions to 


dom; much lefg to 4 foreigner ; that the right of elec- 
WOW f a e fegt Ws: rule over them was veſted in 
the nobles und cömmons of the Kingdom; that ſuch 
Geklem had been formally made in his (Harold's) fa- 
vo, aiſck therefore, that he held the crown by the moſt 


authentie of all tenures, the united ſuffrages of the 


all | h er, and drove him with a 
great flaughter of his men, back to his ſhips; ſeveral 


Willtdna, duke of Nor- 


— »* 


_— 


_ 


1 


chat · he might have made to the duke, it was extorted | imagined, that through avarice he had robbed them of 
from him while in a ſtate of durance, and as ſuch | the ſpoils, for which they had expoſed themſelves to 
was null and void by the laws of all nations. And | dangers, and hazarded their lives, Hence, moſt of = 
laſtly, he concluded with declaring, that he was ever | the officers, and all the ſoldiers were diſcontented, RR. 
9 to maintain himſelf in poſſeſſion of that ſove- and many of both deſerted. = 
reiguty, to which the voices of the people, in full aſ- This defettion, with the great numbers loſt in the = 
ſembly, had raiſed him, againſt all thoſe who ſhould - | -engagement, greatly weakened Harold's army. He, 
dare to conteſt his claim, ſo long as he had an arm | however, entered the city of York in a triumphant | 

to wield a ſword, or a ſoldier that would fight under | manner, and there continued till he received the un- 

his banner. This ſpirited anſwer convinced William, | welcome news of the duke of Normandy's deſcent 1 
that he had nothing to expect but from the ſucceſsful | upon the Engliſh coaſt. 6 
iſſue of a war; for which both parties now made the Before we enter into a detail of matters ſubſequent 
moſt earneſt preparations. Accordingly the duke | to the invaſion, it is neceſſary to premiſe that William 
applied to the neighbouring princes for ſuccour, with convened tagether the ſtates of Normandy, in order 

the moſt alturing promiſes of reward, in caſe by their | to get them to give a ſanction to his 1 deſign. 
aſſiſtance he ſhould be enabled to compaſs his end. But in this his utmoſt eloquence could not prevail, 


In the mean time (we are told that) Harold Harfa- | 


gar, king of Norway, appeared on the coaſts of 


England, with a fleet of three hundred fail; and 


being joined by Toſti, who, ſince his late defeat, had 
kept hovering on and off the northern part of the 


land, the two fleets failed up the river Humber, 


where they. landed their forces, and immediately 


marched forwards to lay ſiege to the city of York. | 
This invaſion was fo ſudden and unexpected, that the | 


earls Edwin and Morcar, who were the governors of 
that country, had not time to levy aſufficient force to 
diſpute their landing : however, knowing that ſome- 
thing muſt be done in this critical ſituation, in order 
to check the enemy in their „ till a 

reinforcement could be ſent from the ſouthern parts 
of the kingdom, they got together a few troops from 


the adjacent countries, and advanced to oppoſe the in- 
vaders ; but theſe troops conſiſting of raw undiſci- 


plined men, were quickly beaten, and the enemy 
proceeding onwards, fat down before the city of 
York, which ſoon fell a prey to them, where they put 
the greateſt part of the inhabitants to the ſword. On 
the firſt news of Harfagar's deſcent, Harold marched 


with a choſen body of veteran troops to oppoſe him, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
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already drained of men and money 
had carried on with its neighbours, the French; and 
that they were not obliged to ſerve in foreign expedi- 
tions, in which the intereſt of Normandy was not im- 


moſt ef the Norman nobility were averſe to the en- 


by the long war it 


mediately concerned, which they thought by no 


means to be the caſe in the preſent intended expe- 


dition. . 

Upon this repulſe, we find that William changed 
his plan of operations, gave over proſecuting his en- 
terprize as connected with the honor and dignity of 
his dukedom, and determined to make a private jobb 
of it; with this view he ſet on foot a e enpdoi, to 
which every man in Europe was invited as an adven- 
turer. This method ſucceeded to his wiſh, In a 
ſhort time he found means to get ſeveral of the chief 
men of his duchy to contribute, as private individu- 
als, to that ſcheme which they had oppoſed in their 
political legiſlative capacities. This inſpired a general 
emulation who ſhould be foremoſt in aſſiſting their 


| prince. And we have an account of ſeveral perſons 
who furniſhed him with ſhips, and a ſuitable number 


of men, viz. 


but could not come up time enough to prevent the 4 5 | | Ships. 
fate of York. At length, however, the two armies | William Fitz Oſbern, 2 — — 40 
met near Standford-brigg, fince called Batile-bridge, William, the ſon of ditto, 1 60 
which bridge was guarded by a party of Norwegians, 1 Hugh, afterwards earl of Cheſterr, - 60 
who defended it for ſome time with great intrepidity, | Hugh de Montfort. - 60 
but being driven from it, the ation became general, | Romus, the almoner of Toſcan, afterwards 


and was obſtinately maintained by both parties, till 


bdiſhop of Lincoln, - TP Oy 
The abbot of St. Odia n Wo 


victory at length declared in favor of the Engliſh, 
The loſs of the invaders was almoſt incredible; | Robert, earl of Angus, 1 2 + to 
amongſt others their leaders Harfagar and Tofti were Girald the Sewer, 4 - - 60 
left dead on the field of battle, and a very confide- | William, count of Durance. 80 
rable booty fell into the hands of the conquerors. | Roger de Montgomery, VP 
Harold wiſely purſuing this advantage; made him- Roger de Beaumont, - 1.6 3/00 
ſelf maſter of many of the Norwegian ſhips; but at | Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, - = 1220 
length coming to an agreement with Paul, count of | Robert de Mortimer, '- - . - 1220 
the Orkneys, and Olaus, the ſon of Harfager, he | William Gifford, '- ' - - go 
ſuffered them to carry off their wounded: in twenty- Matilda, William's conſort, furniſhed one ſhi 
one ſhips, on their fwearing never more to invade in which the duke himſelf jul A: 
dominion of England, ' * | on the prowe of this was a child of 
The defeatof the Norwegians, and death of Toſti, gold, with the right hand pointing to- 
greatly diſconcerted the duke of Normandy, but his wards England 62 
reſolution, which never forſook him, determined him n . 9 


to purſue his preparations with redoubled vigor, and 
to obtain the crown of England, or periſh in the at- 
E r v ROS. 

This victory, however, inſtead of rendering Harold's 
power more 2 proved but a prelude ta his 
ruin, which the following circumſtanee did not a little 


Beſides theſe many private gentlemen, whoſe names 
are not handed down to us, furniſhed one or more 
ſhips, ſo that the whole fleet amounted together to 


. upwards of a thouſand ſail. . The , ſhips were made 


contribute to accelerate: Ii was uſual, in thoſe times, I with flat bottoms to draw but little water, and ſuitable 


that their country was 


a 


after a viQory for the ſpoils to be divided between the | to the purpoſes of carrying both men and horſes. 
officers and loldiers; but Harold ago this gccaſion | Others, who did not aſſiſt William with any ſhipping 
ated with an impolitic parſimony, by ſeizing all the | contributed to the enterprize by furniſhing confiders- 
booty in order to carry on the im war with the | ble bodies of land forces, particularly. | 
Normans, without burthening his fubjeQts with any ad- _*., Geoffrey Martel, count of Anjou, 
©* ditional taxes. Laudable as this motive really was, Sap, earl of Ponthieu,,  _ 
the troops were greatly offended at his conduct, and. | _ - 3 e . The 
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Ihe viſeount of Thouars, and 
Hovel count of Bretagne. 


1 The emperor Henry IV. by the ine 
WW pcrial council, iſſued a proclamation, permitting any 
of the vaſſals and dependants of the Empire to en- 


ee. 99445 
advice of the im- 
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ter into the ſervice of William. The court of France, | 


WE however, gave him no manner of encouragement to 


5 proſecute his enterprize, but adviſed, or rather _— 
manded him as a vaſſal not to enter into it. But 


mis diſcountenance of the Gallic court was overba- 


linced by the favour and protection of pope Alex. 


nder the II. who, upon William's promiſing to hold 
England as a fief of the Apoſtolic See, immediately 
WEcxcommunicated Harold, pronounced him a 
ured traitor; and an uſurper, and ſent to the duke of 
Normandy a ring with one of St. Peter's hairs in it, 
and a conſecrated banner. He likewiſe 


tians to aſſiſt in placing him on the throne of England. 
Theſe concurrent circumſtances not only rouſed many 
WE forcigners to join the Norman ſtandard, but numbers 
of the Engliſh th f 
excommunicated -perſon, deſerted him, and joined 
de enemy of their country. At length he ſet ſail 
from St. Valery, A. D. 1066, on the eve of the feaſt 
of St. Michael, the tutelary ſaint of Normandy, and 
landed without 1 Fefe the next day at Pevenſey, 
in Suſſex, having loſt in his paſſage only two-ſmall vel. 
(els that were overladen. The duke is ſaid to have been 
bimſelf the firſt who jumped aſhore; and the writers of 
bis life have, upon this occaſion, 
incident we meet with in the life o 
bor they tell us that his foot, by accident, flipping, he 
tell down, when a. ſoldier ſtanding by, immediately 
urned it into a good omen, ſaying, Sir, you have 
cus taken ſeizin of that land of which you will 
Wſhorily be king. let 
Aſter William had 


Julius Cæſar; 


thus effeſled a landing, be 
| * others ſays with greater probability, by ſending his 
et b\ck to Normandy, that his men might be de- 


ben marching to Haſtings in Suſſex,  hezere 
rafication and publiſhed a manifeſto, containing his 
eaaſons for undertaking this enterprize, and ſetting 
goth, that he came to revenge the death of prince Al- 
ed, reſtore Robert archbiſnop of Canterbury, 


_ aft the Engliſh, in puniſtting Harold, who! had 
ized the crown, to which he had no right, in direct 


ooltion of the dath he had frorh at the Norman 


oourt. But theſe reaſons were treated as frivolous 


every e of good ſenſe; for; in the. firſt 
ace, Alfred had SO Godwin; who: had been 
ried and fined. for the ſame: but although that pu- 
iſhment fell far ſhort of the 
=o be involved in che 
bat he had any Mund in che murder, The 
raſon was no better than the firſt (though probably 
pong in the ——— p TO int, to 
Ve as a cover for his ty to ulee), ſor it 
vas well known that prelate had been baniſhed by 
ihe general aſſembly of the kingdom in-Edward's 
2, and conſequently the preſent king could not be 
5 blamed for it: moreover, * was in itſelf a wiſe and 
_ ble meaſure, and ſuch aa vas univerſally ap- 
_ 2d of by the Engliſh themſelves. Thirdi). 
90 his offe 
Harold to 


crown. without ri and 
to his oath, Hart bad 
that William could allege on that ſubſect. 
Wädat moſt ſurprized all thinking people was, that 
Villiam jn his manifeſto never mentioned, or even 
at any will made by the deceaſed king Edward; 
may therefore venture to ſuppoſe, that neither 
or verbal promiſe had been made, and chat the 


in direct contrayention 


we 


vil 


per- 


„ AS 
ring the Engliſh his afliſtance eg 
condign puniſhment for having ſeized the 


Ar to him an 


red of any hopes of perſonal ſafety but 2 1 
; Geda 


fully anſwered every thing 


| 


by publiſhed : 
bulls to ſanctify William's cauſe, and invited all chriſ- 


elves looking upon Harold as an 


76 
duke of Normandy, in reality, had ſmaller preten- 
ſions to the crown of England than even Harold. 
It is to be obſerved, that a political "ep of Willi- 
am's was of infinite ſervice to his cauſe, for when his 
roviſions were conſumed, he gave ſtritt orders that 
| his people ſhould not plunder the inhabitants, in order 
tu RIAcure any mare. 3 
By this prudent ſtep he, in all probability, ſaved his 
army from.deſtruQion ; for the inhabitants of the ad- 
jacent country, finding themſelves treated thus mildly, 
| endeavoured. to ſecure the favor and protection of 
their new maſter, by ſupplying him with all thoſe ne- 
#eſfaries which he wanted, inſtead of retiring with 
their effects, cattle, &c. up the country, which a con- 
| trary.condu would certainly have occaſioned. 
About this time a Norman baron, named Robert, 
who had been, for ſome time, ſettled in the northern 
parts of England, ſent William an account of Harold's 
victory over the king of Norway, and his return from 
the north to London, adviſing him, at the ſame time, 
noi to venture a battle with ſuch a numerous army of 
brave inen as the. uſurper had to bring againſt him, 
but rather to entrench himſelf as ſtrongly as. poſſible 
in his camp at Haſtings, William, however, either 
too judicious, or too intrepid, to follow ſuch timorous 
advice, returned for anſwer, that he was come into 
England to ſeek his enemy ; that he put confidence 
in the valor of his troops, and did not doubt of ſuc- 


35 


1 cefs; and that he held 2 beneath the honor of a ge- 


neral, who had the ſwords of fixty thouſand brave 
men unſheathed in his cauſe, to waſte time in 
Harold, in this exigency, made a general muſter of 
his forces, and found, too late, the bad effects of his 
| Ul-timed parſimony ; the conſequences of which he 
e to repair by the kindeſt behaviour to thoſe who 
remained firm to Hang and by ſoliciting the affiſtance 
of the nobles of the kingdom, to whom he repreſented 


ed with the moſt, refined policy, by returning, or, 


crime, yet Harold could 
guilt; as it did not. appear 


the danger to which they, their country, and himſelf 
pere expoſed. Many of the nobility. accordingly 
joined him, or ſent him ſuccours, and in the interim 
William ſent ambaſſadors to demand the crown, 
which he accuſed him of li. ving perfidiouſly and per- 
juriouſly uſurped... Harold, enraged at ſuch an 
. and inſolent meſſage, returned an anſwer 
teeming with equal aſperity of language, and ſtrain- 
ed every nerve to oppoſe the Norman with vigor. 
Some od the Engliſh nobles, however, ſtrove to miti- 
gate that martial fire with which Harold ſeemed to be 
animated, and perſuaded him to make this propoſition 
to William: That if be would depart the kingdom 
quiet] - 00 — of his expedition ſhould be de- 
5 The Norman received this overture with the 
b merited, and returned this anſwer 
That he was not come over for the ſake of plunder, 
or paltry coin, but to ſeize that kingdom which was 
Þis ge, and which Harold, in violation of the moſt 
cred oaths had uſurped ; and that nothing elſe would 
fatisfy him.” Upon the receipt of this meſſage, 
| Harold, who, it ſeems thought too lightly of his enemy = 
with reſpeQ to number, ſkill, and courage, marched 
towards the Normans, and encamped within ſeven 
miles of Haſtings. While the two armies were thus 
ſituated, Gyrth, one of Harold's brother's, who was 
equally remarkable for his courage and prudence, re- 
- preſented to the king, that the, wiſeſt ſtep. he could 
takehould be to temporize, and procraſtinate coming 
t an engagement, remonſtrating, That all his ſup= 
mes were not yet come up; chat the enemy was, there- 
ore, much ſuperiot in number; that his army was fa- 
tigued with is march; and that it would be better to 
coment himſelf with waſting the country and l 
off all the proviſions it atforded, . expected ſuc- 
join him from the no | 
duQ would greatly diſtreſs the enemy, who, whep they _- 


cours tho ; that ſuch a con- 


| 


found that they could neither ſublilt in the country * 


- 


land 


75 
nor force the iſſue of a battle, would be glad to coe 
into any terms, to ſecure'a ſafe retreat, and leave the 


ith more precipitation than the ever entered 
it.” At che ſame time he beſought his brother to let 
him take the command of the army upon himſelf : 
0 Reſerve youtſelf, ſaid this able counſellor, to other 
times; while you are ſafe, the enemy can never be 
faid to conquer, but on your perſon the fate of your 
kingdom depends. Leave me to Ad the Norman, 
if, peradventure, a favorable octaſion ſhall offer; 
while you keep yourſelf ready to reap the glory of my 
| ſucceſs, or repair the 'misfortune of my defeat.” _ 
But Harold was unfortunately deaf te this ſalutarf. 
advice, till the next Gy, when in company with 
. Gyrth, he reconnoitered the enemy 's camp, and found = 
them far from being ſo contemptiblè às his faniguine 
imagination had repreſented them. Perceiving that 
he had been greatly impoſe 
to their numbers and diſcipline, he now propoſed to | 
retreat to London, till he could increaſe his forces, 
and take the field againſt fo powerful a foe with greater 
advan to himſelf. | But here Gyrth again op- 
ro his intention, and with a generous warmth told 
im © that he ought to have gone and abided in 
that city, agreeable to the advice of himſelf and o- 
thers his faithful counſellors, till the arrival of his 
troops; but finte it was now too late to repent, ſo it 
rould be ignominious to recede; that his honor was 
now engaged, and he muſt ſtand the teſt, prepar- 
ed either to conquer or loſe all; that the leaſt ſtep 
towards a retreat would be conſtrued into a flighit, and 
loſe him for ever in the opinion of his ſoldiers ahd M 
the world, animate the Normans, and ſo diſcourage | 
his own men, that they would certainly deſert him, 
and he would never be able to get them together 


- Harold was convinced of the propriety of this ad- 
vice, and now the impending ſtruggle for dominion 
and power entirely engroſſed his thoughts, when a 
Monk, named Hugh Margot, came to the Engliſh | 
camp on a meſſage from William, with the four fol- 
lowing propoſitions,” viz. the firſt, was, that, Harold | 
ſhould relinquiſh the kingdom, upon certain conditt- 
ons; the ſecond; that he ſhould hold it under ho- 
mage to the duke; the third; chat they ſhould 


1 
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refer the deciſion of their differences to the pope; | ee Ft O55 2 = 
Farold far inferior in the number of his forces, Rn 


combat, and the kingdom to be the prize of the Cort 


T o theſe propofitions Harold replied, that he was 
not ſo fimp -(Þ. as to ſtibmit to the arbitration of the 
pope, who had already declared himſelf -a party; 
that he ſcorned to hold the crown of England de 


Fong on any prince whatever; nor would he put 
is kingdom on the iſſue of à fingle combat, in which, 
though he ſhould obtain the victory, he could reap 

o folid advantage, and that, therefore, he "would 


ve the decifion of his cauſe to God alone. 
The Norman 'barons and officers, now grew pref. 
fing to be led to engage, before Harold could re- 
ceive any farther reinforcements. Wilm was pleaſed - 
with their willingneſs; but at the ſame tüte to prevent, 
CH the effuſion of human blood, and to'*cotis 

ceal his ambition'beneath the ſhew of reluctancr, he 
determined to try the reſult of a perſonal conference; 
in which he intended to offer all the provinces” of 
Englan a. north of the Hum ber 0 Harold, * 0 


ſecure the Godwin patrimonial eſtate to Gyrth, pr 
vided all che reſt of England was ceded to Wan 
And in caſe of à refuſal to theſe propoſals, to pro- 
 hounce Harold 4 perjured traitot, to challenge him 
0 4 general engagement, and 10 declare all uch 
as ſhould adhere to him, excbmtunicated by the 


Wind this view William advatice dg the head or 
ſele&party of iwenty perſons only; But Harold; not | 
4 5 | 


„ 


3 


HIS TO RT or ENGLAND. 


Br 
made his report to the council, of the duke's offers 


ed upon; both with reſpeQ | 
| liberty, in a word, of every thing 


-expeR under the rule of a 
| thoſe who aſſiſted him in the cohqueſt. This ba. 


rent ardor of his troops, 


ed as their right by antient ulage ever ſinee the time WW 


then hang rbund his neck, as witneffes of bis rivals 
peru 


chuſing to enter into a perſonal conference with Wil. 5 1 
liam, ſent his brother Gyrth to hear what the duke 
| had to ſay. After the imerview Gyrn 


and threats, the latter of which, we are told, made 
a conſiderable impreſſion upon many of the members, 
Perjury and breach of promiſe ſounded firange and 
ominous to Engliſh ears;. and the menace of excom. 
munication carried with it à foree; only to be con: _ 
ceived by thoſe who live under the terror of eccleſia. 
ſtical rule, or are the dupes of bigotry and religious 

ſuperſtition; The aſſembly, therefore, unanimouſly 

adviſed Harold to come to an accommodation ; bit 


Gyrth, alarmed at, though uninfected with, the pa- 


nic, which had now diffuſed itſelf like a contagion WW 


from the council to the army, reſolved to exert his WW 
utmoſt efforts to ſtop the ſpreading 


| poiſon to their RE 
hopes, and with irreſiſtible eloquence diſplayed t» 
them the certain loſs of honor, power, poſſeſſion, 

dear to a free.. 
born Engliſhman, that would await ſo puſillanimous 
a reſolution; expatiating on the miſeries they had to 
| | coriqueror; he had al. 
ready devoted their perſons and effetts, as a prey to 


rangue had the intended effect, and infpired the hear: 
ers with an enthuſiaſtie defire to appeal to the deci. 
fion of the fvord. Harold, to take the advantage of 
this propenſity, appointed the enſuing day, October 
the 14th, A. D. 1066, which happened to be his 
birth-day, for a general engagement. 
William, finding that Harold defigned to give him 
battle, poſted himſelf advantageoutly on an open 
plain, and obliged his troops to paſs the preceding 
night in fobriety, filence and acts of devotion. While 
on the contrary, riot and confuſion feigned in the 
Engliſh camp. Harold, fluſh'd with his late fuccek 
againſt the Norwegians, and pleaſed with the appa- Wl 

dor of appeared rather wo WM 
confident of victory, and ſeemed to be previoutly 
ſecure of what, upon all ſuch ſanguine ei is in a 
the power of: Providence alone to beſtow,” Such wen 
the hopes and the behaviour of the adverſe partic WR 
previous tb the engagement; but of the battle itſei, WS > 
the ſubſequent is the moſt ample, and the beſt a- WS 


count'extant. - 


teſolved not to loſe any advantage in the ground, aid WIN 
therefore Urew up his men on the brow of a bil, 
wich a ditch and a line of hurdles before them. The RF 
Kettiſh men armed with halberts; pikes, and target, 
formed the van, a poſt of honour, hich they clain- Wn 


of ide Saxon Hepuarchy ; and the care of defending 


the king's petſon and the royal ſtandard was, by like Bros 
2 "eotifigned to the Londoners, Whow * 
Iarolti particularly cautioned to Nee cloſe togethet, am 
telling wem that breaking their fas woch be at- Ks 
| tended with inevitable Yiſcomfitite,” Theſe latter a4 
formed the main body, arid the remaining ranks e 
were ifidiſerininately filled up with the othet Engliſh. ods 


Harold and his'brothers Gy#th and Leeftine placed 
tnemſt les in he cvntre, <4 their men might be wit- 
neſſes of theit-yalor; and diſdaining an indulgence that 
was not ſhared by the meanvſt ſoldier, _ ght of 
foot:/' The whole together formed a'well-compattcd 
phaldnx; whoſe cloſe demented ranks fected indi 

any/force that could afſhit them, n. 
_  Williats,” mounting'6n horſeback; aeouraged hi 
men wich a voice that ſcembd to breathe vifory ; bt 
appealed to heaven for the juſtneſs of his caule : be 


ry, the- relies op which Harold had uon, #60 
ordered the conſecrated banner ſent bim by the pope 
to be unfurled inthe front of his army. Theſe things 
which would be laughed to fcorti in the preſent en, 

4 1 - | lightened 


b 7 | reſt, and fung, 
of Roland, and 


£ ened by a cout us of arrows, diſchar 
of the Norman archers which grea 


a 
: 


W iightened times, had a Jonderfal. offe@ in thoſe days 
of dark ignorance 


"4 and blind ſuperſtition. - The Nor- 
mans thought they marched under e immediate pro- 


W cQion of heaven. They advanced in three bodies; 
W the firſt, compoſed of the troops of Bretagne, An. 
: N. le Maine, and Perche, led by Fitz-Olberne and 


oger de Montgomery; the ſecond, of Poictevins 


; -rmans, under the command of Charles Mar- 
4 ery) a German general; che duke himſelf led up 
W thc laſt diviſion, conſiſting 6f this 0wn'Ngrmans and 
the flower of his nobility ; and among al the three 
| diviſions, were interſperſed 92 7 odies of archers, 
to ſerve as opportunity ſhould offer... 

The Normans, marching with the pope's banner at 


: | their head; to begin the attack on three ſides at once, 


Taillefer, a gallant old ſoldier, advanced hefore the 
according to cuſtom, the famous ſong 
WE rouze the valor of his ebuntrymen. To animate them 
== fill more by his example, b duke 
permiſſton to firike the firſt bew in the battle, apon 
= which he ruſhed on to begin the charge, 1 A 
= ſtandard bearer — 9 With his lance, and kill ny 
WW another with his werd, but befote' he coult difpatc 
2 third he wan ſlain himſelf. *The air was npw dark- 
| ged from the bows 
5 | | atly galled and 
== diſordered che —_— F weir men fall 
on all ſides, thought the eentre of their army had 
been broken through, which for a while occafioned 
fuch.a confuſion and diſmay as was eafily perceived 
by the Normans, who, reſolving to follow their ad- 
vantage, charged with redoubled 1 
the Engliſh having recovered from their firſt aſtoniſh. 
ment, and forming with 
weir heads, __ = raxths, and'p e 
impenetrable body to their enemy, as obliged them to 
reüre, and Ret du reuni ad amazing execu- 


* 


W tion upon them with their javelins, inſomucli that the 


troops, in the enemy's left wing, giving way, were 
puſhed into ſome covered ditches, which'they had not 
_ obſcrved as they marched up to the attack. The 
other corps being ſtruck with a panic, on a falſe re- 


WE port that the duke was lain, were preparing for flight, 


= when he, coming | 
Thc Engliſh, vain of this trifling advantage, had, 
Ws contrary to Harold's e 


1 % 1 54 * ” 7 
1 2 nnn Sj # 3 © Fs » 4 * 
4 . 


xpreſs command, quitted their 


WE poſt on the hill to purſe the broken columm into the 
plain, which as ſoon as William perceived, he, with a 


_ Þppy readineſs, brought up a body of Norman 
= three thouſand of the moſt advanced of the purſue: 
== conſiſting of the Kentiſh and Effex men, all of whom 
be pry the word: he then renewed the general 
W QAttac 
he was received with the ſame firmneſs and intrepidity 
as before, He was repulſed on all fides, and where. 
ever he ſtrove to make an fon; the lots revert- 
ed upon himſelf, Thus circumftanced;” | 
of prevailing by open ſbrer. Thrice Had he ſed ö 
the charge, and each time the horſe on which he rode 
vas killed ; he flew from rank to rank, from ſquadron 
to ſquadron, animating by hig words, and encourag- 
ing by his example; both the brave and 'irteſolute ; 


* 
Ca- 
5 


ſometimes ruſhing on with à torrent of death in his 
- his fingle wathority'to. a 


rear, ſometimes 0 
croud of runaways. Harold, with equal Ipirit, with 
equal valor, but with fuperior. ſucceſs, oppoſed, him: 
the eyes of his faithful Engliſh were fixed on him, by 
his uplifted ſword they dealt the blouf and mowed 


the heroes who fell at'Ronceval, to 
obtained” the duke's 


up in lucky time, thewed: them 


r.of 


againſt the mein body of the'Enighiſh, by whom. 


; ii of | 


ths... 


down the remaining ranks which his | javelin” had 


no man felt fatigue, ho man thought of re- 


bels, m_ their king ſeemedioſt to every feuſe büt 


* 


" 


3 EY 
HA R O L D II. | 
| that of a thirſt for 


OR e ets over 
eſented fach an 


n 
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| glory, and to have nothing in pur- 


ſuit but conqueſt or death, TR a, 7 
And now victory appeared on the point of paſſing 
over to the ſide of the Engliſh ; the drooping Nor- 
mans ſtaggered under their reſiſtleſs ſhock, when Wil- 
liam's genius found means.to fix the wavering fortune 
of the day, by one of thoſe ſtratagems in war, which, 
from their frequency, are the leſs ſuſpected or guard- 
ed againſt; he ſounded a retreat; the knell of Eng+ 


' ſh hberty ! for ſo it proved. Harold's brave ſoldiers, 


thinking that nothing now remained but to glean the 


deathful harveſt, for which they had fo painfully la- 
boured, were ruined by a raſh ſecurity ; deaf to all 
order, Impetuous and ungovernable, they purſued the 


oy frog into the plain with as little caution as 
before ; and they, who, when united, were invinci- 
ble, when thus diſperſed, became an eafy prey to 
thoſe, of whom they thought they had the maſtery, 
For the Normans rallying upon a ſignal given, cloſed 
their ranks, faced about, and ſurrounding their pur- 
fuers with their . cut numbers of them in 
Pieces, and the reſt, with great difficulty regained the 
ill, where they ſtill maintained their ground in ſpite 
of the utmoſt efforts of the enemy to diſlodge them 
or W 
The Normans finding all their attacks were fruits 
lefs, had recourſe to their former ſtratagem, and, 
amazing to be told! it met with the ſame ſucceſs; 
the 8 neyer to be taught by experience when 
their fighting humour is :ncutes forgot the check 
hey had fo lately met with, and followed the enemy 
a third time into the plain, where they were again 


| rrodden down 2 Norman horſe, and ſtrewed the 


field with their dead bodies. Weakened as they were 
with theſe repeated loſſes, they Mill kept their ground 
on the hill, unſhaken for ſome time, and, in all pro- 
bability, might have recovered their ſtrength and 
ſpirits, and have finally repulſed their fieree aſſailants, 
had riot an arrow, ſhot, from the bow of the evil ge- 
nius of England, laid their monarch breathleſs on the = 
ground, whoſe dying groan was the departing ſigh of 
Evgliſh liberty. William and ſlavery triumphed, 


75 and Leofwine, the gallant brothers of Harold, 


furvived, and till animated their countrymen to 
ſand their ground; the amazed Engliſh thronged 
inſtinctively round the ſtandard of Ee decealed 
rince; but the Normans, pouring upon them in re- 
doubled numbers, carried th 
Leofwine fell in each others arms; Harold's ſtandard 
was pulled down, and the duke's erefted in its ſtea 
bn which the Engliſh retired from all parts 0: 
the hill, and were hotly purſued by the enemy, even 
The darkneſs, however, which favored their re- 
treat, had well nigh proved fatal to the Normans, by 
wreſting" the vifiory out of their hands; for in the 
eagerneſs of their purſuit, and not being ſo well ac- 


0 


A0 with'the country as the Engliſh, they fell 
into moraſſes and deep ditches, and oh a great num- 


ber both of horſe and foot, The fugitives, re-ani- 
mated by this accident that had befallen the foe, turned 
upon their purſuers, and made a dreadful flaugbter 
amongſt them, Engęneuf, baron de {Aigle, falling 
among the reſt; and, indeed; ſo hot was the action, 
that Euſtace, count of Boulogne, perſuaded Wil. 
lam to ſound a retreat for that night, and not to truſt 
to the chance af darkneſs, a victory that would be in- 
ſured” to him by the returning day; while he was 
N this council in William's ear, he received 
a blow between his ſhoulders, which for a while bereft 
f | The duke, however, reſolving not to 


im of ſpeech. | Th 
2m bis Wihory imperfect, ſtill continued the fight: 


the battle ſeemed now to be renewed, the Normans _ 

redoubling their efforts, but ſtill the Engliſh main- 

tained their ground. At length, William, pretend- 
e X 8 ing 


their point: Gyrth and 


- 
a 
So Ay nl —— 5 
# . 


e 


the beholder into a kin 


ing to be touched with the fate of thoſe whom he now 
looked upon rather as his ſubje&s than his enemies, 
but in reality being fearful of experiencing one of 
thoſe ſudden reverſes of fortune, which are ſo fre- 
quent in battle, ordered a truce to the combat, and 


offered liberty for that body of Engliſh to rere: 


# through the 


this was accepted ; they ra of 
marſhy defites before-mentioned, and night being 


now pretty far advanced, William ſaw himſelf left in 
full -offeffion of the field of batile and of the crown 


of England. thor, br 
Thus ended this bloody engagement, which de- 
cided the fate of England ; the loſs of the Normans 


is faid to have been about fifteen thouſand men, but 


of the Engliſh a much greater number were killed. 


After the battle, William ordered all his troops to 


kneel down on the bloody field, and return thanks to 
God for their fucceſs; 50 enſuing day was ſpent in 
burying the dead, when the body of. Harold, being 
with fome difficulty found, we are told, that a Nor- 
man ſoldier, who was. preſent at the diſcoyery, in 
fit of unmanly exultation, ran his ſpear into the thi þ 
of the lifeleſs king; which attion being told io the 
duke, he inſtantly ordered the baſe wretch to receive 
the puniſhment due to ſo daſtardly a deed, and dil- 
miſſed him from his ſervice, He afterwards ſent 
the bodies of the king and his brothers to their mo- 
ther Githa, who gave them as honorable a burial as 
the preſent circumſtarices would permit, in Waltham 
abbey, which had been founded by Harold himſelf. 
Thus fell the gallant Harold, after a reign of only 
nine months, one week and two days. He was of a 
comely perſon, and majetie preſence, which awed 
of veneration, and inſpired 
all who ſaw him with reſpect. He poſſeſſed great 
abilities, and the moſt intrepid courage, and his, few 
faults were. overbalanced by many ſhining virtues, 
and great qualities. With Harold expired in this na- 
tion the empire of the Anglo-Saxons, after a Conti- 
nuance of 617 years from their firlt arrival under 
Re /// 


* 


long before he was king, but none of our writers men- 
tion her name; his ſecond was Elgitha, widow of 
Griffith ap Llhewellyn, prince of North Wales, fiſter 
of Edwin and Morcar, earts of Mercia and Nor- 
thumberland. We are told, that 'by the former of 


theſe wives he had children, who were of ſuch an 


age at his death that they waged war againſt the co: 

queror in. the ſecond year of his reign. The firſt 
was Godwin, who, with his brother Edmund, after 
his father's death and overthrow, fled to Ireland; 
but returning again into Somerſetſhire, ſlew. Ednoth, 


formerly one of his father's generals, who encountered 


him, and, after having made great depredationsinDe- 
vonſhire and Cornwall, ſet fail again for Ireland. 
next year he made another deſcent upon Cornwall, 


where he had a battle with Beorne, a nobleman of that 


county, in which he got the better: from thence. he 


went back to Ireland, and afterwards went to. Den- 


mark, to king Swein, where he continued the reſidue 
| boy 4 | 3 £5 


of his yy; * | Wee | 
The ſecond was Edmund, .who joined with his 


rother in all his aforeſaid invaſions and wars, depend- 


ing abſolutely on him while he lived, and died, like 


him, in Denmark. 


Magnus, the third ſon of Harold, went with hib 


two brothers into Ireland, and came back with them 


tie firſt time to England; after which we hear nothing 


of him. FA TA | - | 
By his fecond wife, Elgitha, he had a ſon named 


by William Rufus. 
I's - | 
= 


With reſpeA@ to Harold's family, it is proper to 
take notice that he had two wives; the firſt he buried 


The 


| 


: 
| 


, 
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| 


Ulpho, or Wulf, who was but a child at the time of 
the battle of Haſtings, and was afterwards knighted : 


| 


N 


F 
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| tinued long with 
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He had alſo two daughters: Gunilda, the eldeſt 


falling blind, paſſed her- days in a nunnery. 


Another daughter of | Harold's is mentioned by 


Saxo Grammaticus, in his Daniſh hiſtory, to have 


been married to Waldemar, king of Ruſſia, by whom 
ſhe had a daughter, who was wife to Waldemar, king 
or. Denmark. pe rt lt hh ueg any t 

Before we conclude this reign, it is requilite to give 
ſome. account of the famous and fortunate William 
duke of Normandy, previous to his conqueſt of Eng- 
land. This brave and celebrated prince was natural 
ſon to Robert the ſixth, duke of Normandy, by Har. 


lotta the beautiful daughter of a ſkinner in Falaiſe, 


* 


wich whom he accidentally fell in love, and from whoſe 
name it is id, the word harlot, implying a looſe wo- 
man, receiyed its origin. Notwithſtanding his illigiti- 


mate birth, when he was about nine years of age, his 


father declared him his ſucceſſor, and cauſed his no- 
bles and chief Norman ſubjetts to ſwear fealty to him, 
and aſtery ards carried him to do homage to Henry 
che firſt, King, vi. France, for the dutehy of Nor- 
mandy, according to the cuſtom, of the former dukes, 
Then delivering him to the, guardianſhip, of that king, 
and to the care of the duke of Bretagne he made a 
pilgrimage to the holy land, in which journey he died; 
1 Wer cn e be be the founder of his on 
tunes, rather than the heir of his father s; which he 
found expoſed to all the gifficulties; arifing from. the 
tenderneſs of his age, the reproach of his birth, a 
ſulpeficd guardian, a diſputed title, and a diftraticd 
tate. For upon the firſt, news. of duke Robert's 
death, the nobles of Normandy, who were intruſted 
with the government during the ſon's minority, found 
themſelves involved in great difficulties, by 2 open 
factions of ſome noblemen, who, envied their great - 
nels, and by the private praQtices of others, who being 
deſcended from ſome of the former. dukes, reſolved 
to ſet up themſelves, but at firſt concealed, their de- 
ligns, ahd joined with the common murmurers againſt 
the preſent adminiſtration. The goyernors were ſtill 
faithful to their truſt, and judged - preſence of the 
oung prince neceſſary to ſupport their authority and 
us title they thereupon prevailed with the king of 
France, to ſend him into Normandy, which he did 
with great honor to himfelf, and kindneſs to his pu- 
pil, as well as fatisfation to all his loyal ſubjects; but 
to the great diſappointment of thoſe who pretended 
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their diſcontents were only. againſt the governors, and | . | 


not the ſucceſſion,  . 


- : 


a 


No prince ever came ſo barly into the cares and ple 
burdens of a crown, not felt them, longer ; engaged in- vi 


toils and difficulties, in hardſhips and dangers; his 


perſon expoſed-to the arms of enemies, and the plots i 


of aſſaſſins; his reign embroiled bythe revolts of his 
ſubjets, and the invaſions of his nei | bours ; and his 
whole life ſpent in the neceſſary, d — his own 
title and dominions, or in the ambitious deſigns 


of ac- 


quiring greater. _ Yet none ever ſurmounted all with 


more conſtancy of ſpirit, prudence, of conduct, and 
telicity of fortune: for he had a ſtrong and adtive 
body, and a brave and vigorous mind; and ſeemed to 
have been born more for a Hero, than a happy man. 
His firſt conteſts aroſe from the pretenders to the ſuc- 


\ cellion, who favored by the defects of his birth, found 


ſo many followers, at home, and ſuch aſſiſtance from 
neighbours abroad, tft they raiſed great forces, and 
conſtrained the young duke to appear, not only at the 
head of his councils, but of his armies too, beforc be 
was eighteen years of age. ; Theſe civil wars con- 
ued lot many various ſucceſſes, bloody en- 
counters, defeating of, troops, ſurprizing, beſieging 
and reliey ing of towns, and waſting of countries; til 
at length 


duſty, totally ſubdued, nor only the forces, but th 


courage of all kis competitors and enemies at ho 


1 


6 


William, by bis vigilance, bravery and in- 


-HARO 


nd conſtrained them: both to quit Normandy and 
1 —— and to ſeek new fortunes in ſeveral parts of 
Calabria and Sicily. 1 
illiam had ſubdued all his domeſtic 
ared from abroad more powerful 


1 Italy, as Apulia, 
W focs, another appe 
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' The other party, however, prevailed ſo far, as to obs 
tain a majority of votes, and Edgar was proclaimed 
king. But the diſſenſions and cabals that immedi- 
| ately ſucceeded among the principal perſons, render- 
| ed this ſalutary meaſure aborti see. 
William, in the mean time, having fortified Haſt- 


chan any: of the former: Was J 0 
nn Anjou, who was not only a prince of great power, 
bdut was alſo ſtrengthened by the aſſiſtance of the king 
of France himſelf, who jealous 6f the Norman great- 
neſs was very ready to join in the reducing of an 
5 iring prince. | | 
1 _ 3 foot, the earl of Anjouꝰs pretenſions to the 
Th dutchy of Normandy,' gave him his aſſiſtance to 
juſtify his e 
8 pane in an open and declared war. againſt the 
duke. This he proſecuted with much paſſion and vi- 
olence, appeared himſelf in the field with his no- 
2 bility, and threatened, That nothing but the ocean 
| ſhould ſtop the progreſs of his arms. On the other 
ide duke William proceeded with invincible bravery, 
and with fuch a preſumption of ſuccels, that he 
SE ſcorned to ſet upon his enemies by ſurprize, but ſent. 
mem notice of the very day he would give them bat- 
nue; a ſort of courage —— wn to this preſent age. 
= After many ſucceſſes, he at length brought the con- 
teſt to the deciſion of two fierce hattles. The firſt” 
ended in an intire victory on the duke's ſide, with the 
= ſlaughter of three parts of his enemies, amounting 
raged than diſcouraged the king of France, who pave 
neither himſelf nor his enemies any quiet till he had 
engaged the Normans in a ſecond battle, with greater 
= forces and fury on both ſides, but die fame or worſe 
Ws ſucceſs than the former. For in this the King of 
France loſt the flower of his army, the principal part 
= of his nobles, and with great difficulty eſcaped him- 
ſelf in perſon. Yet that but little availed this unfor- 
= ? tunate prince, Who was ſo f ſenſible J of his loſs, and 
WE ciſhonour, as he conceived, gained by ſo unequal a 
match, that he had not the courage to ſurvive it 
14 long, but died with grief, and leſt duke William a, 
calm and peaceable reign. This gave: him oppor- 
unity in a ſhort time to enlarge his dominions, firſt. 
by he earldom - of Mans, and next by part of the 
SS dukedom of Bretagne: after which he lived in peace 
bor a conſiderable ſpace, till he diſturbed his own 
and his neighbours quiet by new and greater adven- 
—_ tures. At -qr 0 rt 00. rn ct nr 
1Iy!be battle of Haſtings rather opened than com- 
RE plcted William's ſucceſs; as the nation was ftill di- 
SE vided by three powerful faQtions,! viz. The Anglo- 
= Saxon, the Daniſh, and the Norman. The firſt was 
bor reſtoring to the throne the race of Cerdic, in 
che perſon. of Edgar Atheling. The ſecond, or 
bDaniſh cabal, conſiſted of ons of Daniſh extrac- 


* 


don, who were for again bringing the race of Canute 
he Great, by placing the crown on the head of Swein 
king of Denmark. And the third party compriſed 
dhe Normans, who had ſettled hers in the reign of 
Ethelred the II. and Edward the Conſeſſor; of per- 
ſons of Norman parentage, and of the viQtorious + 
Norman troops, who were under the immediate com- 
mand of William. n . 
Edwin and Morcar, the powerful earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Mercia, retreated to London, with 
the ſhattered Temai 
the bloody 
vened together a meeting of the Engliſh, where tbey 
Propoled to place the crown upon the head of Edgar 
Atheling, in which they were ſeconded by Stigand, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Londoners; but 
many other nobles, and moſt of the clergy, were 
rather for throwing themſelves upon the clemency of 
the, Conqueror, than truſting the guidance of the 


this was Martel earl' of | 


To which end he en ouraged, if | | d b 
eident from. the reſt) had received from the inhabi- 
| > | tants. This ſeverity, and the fame of his victory at 
laim and purſue it by arms, and by degrees 


in their hands, in the beginning of November; 


ns of the forces which had eſcaped 
ſlaughter of the late engagement, and con- 


ings, and leſt a ſuitable garriſon, determined to poſ- 
| ſeſs himſelf of the town and caſtle of Dover, in 
bis way to which he paſſed through Romney, and 


facked the place in revenge for the ill treatment 


which the crew of one of his ſhips (ſeparated by ac+ 


. 


' Haſtings, flew before him like lightning, and ſtruck 
: ſuch a terror into the hearts. of the garriſon of Do- 


x 


ver, that they threw open their gates almoſt as ſoon as 
he appeared in light, or at leaſt ſubmitted after a very 


ort capitulation. As ſoon as the duke was in pol- 
' ſeſſion, he ordered the town, whith Matthew Paris 
; juſtly ſtyles the Jock. and key of the kingdom, to be 
more {trongly fortified,. and ſpent eight days there. 
Change of climate at that ſeaſon of the year, with 
: Alteration of diet, and the amazing fatigues they had 
: undergone, occaſioned ſeveral diſtempers amongſt his 
ſoldiers. This accident, which would have damped 
the courage of a leſs intrepid general, ſerved only to 
' convince William that no time was to be loſt; and 
that it behoved him to follow his. late victory with un- 
; remitting ardor, while his remaining troops were yet 
in a condition to aid the vaſt deſigns of their leader: 
; therefore, leaving his fick in hoſpitals at Dover, 
he ſet 6iit for London, at the head of a ſmall but 
; truſty army, in which every man was well affect- 
ed to the cauſe of his general, and all determined 
to contribute to his ſucceſs, or ſhare in his defeat. 
{ However, his march was retarded for ſome time by 
his falling ill himſelf of the fame diſorder which 
had prevailed among his men, and it is to be ob- 
ſerved, ſays an accurate author, that it is during this 
march that we are to place the celebrated ſtory of 
; the Kentiſh men meeting. William with each a branch 
or bough in his hand, and obliging him to grant them 
ſeveral excluſive privileges, and in particular that of 
; gavel:kind (by which all the ſons ſucceed equally to 
their father's eſtate) : but this ſtory contradifts itſelf, 
as it mentions that they marched with green 5 


ſides, fo tame an acquieſcence is inconſiſtent with the 
| known character of William, who was as remarka-- 
ble for his ſeverity to the obſtinate, as for his lenity 
to the ſubmiſſive; Add to this, that the ſtory was 
originally taken from the MS. hiſtory of the monks 
of St. Auguſtine's, Canterbury, written by Thomas 
Spot, who, in all probability, invented it to magnify . 
the valor of their abbot and of the Kentiſh men. 
But as neither Somner, in his treatiſe of gavel-kind, 
and eſpecially Gulielmus Pictavenſis, who accompa- 
nied the duke in his march, make mention of this 

falt, we may fairly refuſe our credit to it. Nor does 
the well known courage of the Engliſh ſtand in need 


of bei r by idle tales or monkiſh legends: 
| while. they had a leader. to direct their operations, 


they fought like brave ſoldiers; when left to them- 
ſelves, and no longer able to reſiſt, they ſubmitted 
like wiſe men. ei tg 
William thought proper in continuing his march to- 
: wards London, to divide his army into three diviſions, , 
and to proceed by three diffetent routes. Upon this 
oceaſion he gave ſtrict orders to his men to behave 
with the greateſt lenity to ſuch- as voluntarily ſub- 
- mitted ;: but to act with the utmoſt ſeverity, and waſte 
the country wherever they met with any oppoſition. 
The terrors of the people naturally encreaſed, as 
William approached towards the capital. The clergy, 
upon this occaſion, were for pacific meaſures, and | 


kingdom at this critical jundure to ſuch a young, 
veak, inexperienced — | 


timid prince as Edgar. 


a 
viſed an immediate ſubmjſhon to the conqueror ; and 
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the citivens, und aithilywdreaded-th In their wealth 
if they ſhould provoke William, were 'ready enough 
to liſten to any terms of accommodation. But the 
earls Marcar and Edwin, accuſtomed to the 'dangers 
of the field, and well acquainted with the viciſſitudes 
of war, ſpirited up a party to make one more ſtruggle 
for the liberties of England. They accordingly, on 
the approach of the duke's firft diviſion towards Lon- 
don, ſallied out with an intent to attack the Normans | 
before they had recovered from the fatigues of their - 
march, or were joined by the other two diviſions of 
their forces: but William was a general of too much 
Ki} to truſt his troops to officers who wanted vigilance, 
and his army too well diſciplined to ſuffer a furprize 
of this nature to fucceed. - Indeed the Normans were 
Þ well prepared for the worſt, and gave the two earls 


ſuch a warm reception, that they were compelled to 

retire with confiderable loſa. I —— 
greatly added to the fears of the citizens, the friends 
of Edgar dwindled. ofÞ a- pace, and the idea of fub-. 


mitting tothe duke of Normandy, became —_ 
the 


neral. The earls Morcar and Edwin, _— 
dergy for ſubmiſſion, the nobles irrefolute, and 


commons too much diſpirited to think of withſtand- 


ing the conqueror, gave up the cauſe of Edgar, and 
. withdrew to the northern counties. ES; 
In the mean time, William; who had the earheſt 
intelligence of what paſſed in London, thought the 
confuſion which that city muſt be thrown into by the 
departure of the two brothers, in the preſent exigence, 
offered too favorable an opportunity for com 
his defigns to be __— even for a moment 2 ac- 
cordingly he himſelf croffed the Thames, and took: 
poſt at Wallingford, in Berkſhire, from whence! he 
{ent out detachments to do military execution on all 
the country round; after which he marched. to Berk- 
hamſtead, in Hertfordſhire; but previous to this ſtep, 
he ſent a ſtrong body of forces to the Surry fide: of 
the river, with orders, if they were not received in 
London, to reduce all Southwark to aſhes; which 
was accordingly performed with the moſt cruel: 


This ſeverity had the defired eſe. The chief of 
the Engliſh party, fo ing that their longer ing 
out wry only open new ſcenes of calamity, refdived , 
to give to the torrent of the times, and, if 

ble, ſave their country from devaſtations more 


ocking than it had ever yet experienced. With this 


view ſeveral nobles, accompanied by _— archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, Wulſtan, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Walter, biſhop of Hereford, and other the moſt emi- 
nent citizens 'of London, repaired to William, at: 
Berkhamſtead, and ſwore him feal x. 
The example of the Londoners: could not fail of 
having a great effe upon 
other parts of the kingdom: while their admiration of 
the  conqueror's ſucceſs, and dread of his ſeverity, 
contributed to expedite their ſubmiſſion ; for A 
_ refleQted, that the only way to ſecure the conqueror's 
favor was to — - e 
of neceſſuy. After having wi ; nobility, 
moully reſolved to go in a body to make him a tender 
of the crown, with this expreſſion, That having 
always been accuſtomed to live under kingly govern- 
ment, they knew no one more worthy to govern them 
* 1 Bil hs 
F . 6, was 1 timate of 
William's wiſhes, and gave him infinite ſatisfaRtion 3+ 
yethe pl — politician, rereived it, ſeem- 
ingly, with great reluttance, and pretended to have + 
various ſeruples, which would require ſome conſide- 
ration ere they could be removed. At length, aſter | 
the farce of a mock deliberation, he acquieſced in 
the 


( of William, : 
and ſwore fealty to hun. Thus was the whole king- 


{ 


j words of a learned * 
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gry,” F v the-anſy 
returned to the * That he aceep 


joicing Normans; and ſubmitting 
propoſal was, 
fs free gift;” and thus faith a 


© the crown as: 


eleftion in the people of England, at the ſame time 
that the manner in which he: acquired that election 
plainly ſnewed him umegardful of ſuch right. 

In the mean time Edgar Atheling, finding himſelf 
powerleſs, abandoned, and friendlefs, thought proper 
to ſubmit ta Willam, who was doubtleſs the greateſt 
enemy he had in the world; and to implore the pro- 
teftion of a man O robbed; him of that crown to 
which he alone had a'legat and lineal right. Thoſe, 
| two powerful noblemen, Morcar and Edwin, thought 
it nom unne 


therefore made thein conditions with, 


dom ſubdued either byarms; promiſes, or intimidation, 
and William immediately gave 1 ſome 
| trong fortifications for the defence and freun of 
| London; but while 1 erecting he remained 

in Eſſex, here he iſſued out unders for 
ions tobe made agairiſt his coro- 
figned ſhould: be-folemnized-with, 
; Chriſtmas-day, viz. December the 23th; A. D. 1066; 
Mie cannot „ in the 
this period of the Engliſh Hiſtory, ſays, < Ther r. 
! withſtanding: the valor and conduct of the Normans, 


at Barking, 


paſſing: |! the Engliſh were the chief: forgers of theit ohn for- 
| | tune, and behaved themſelves as if 


; es a deſired to be 
enſlaved, by thoſe whom they admired, and imitated 


| common 


the inbabitants. of various: | 


In 


anly in the worſtof their: qualities. For beſides: the 
late miſmanageme in zefpetis a 


; wiſe bility were divided into 
; factions, an agree upon the perſon; ta ſuc- 
; ceed him; and Edwin and Morcar retirediwith dif- 
dontent into Northumberland, not regarding: the 
; Tafety, of their country, hat auſe their ambitious pur- 
6 poſes were not grutified. A firm union, and 4 wiſe 
| t mulÞ ſtill have put a ſtop to William's 
arms; but inſtead of preparation for expelling the 
the nobility became enemies to: one 


modern writer, tacitly acknowledging/the right of 


ceſſary to continue any longer tha appoſers. 


"75 


another, and ſtfove for that own which the duke had : 190 4 


. 

already got, on: the point of his ſword, though not on 
| his head. Theſe were prodigions miſearrizges, not 
incident to any who had their reaſon, but abſolute: 
eltefts of ' ſuch: vicious tempers-.as infatuate mens 
| minds, enervate the power 


ſeent, proſeſſes that. be had. no- prejudice: to either 
nation, and declares, That fur ſome yeart before the 
arrival of the Ns, pi cond ' literature 
became ſo unſaſhionable even among; clergy, that 
a very {mall are of de- 


vine ſervice; and to un | MAarwas next to 
a miracle. The-monks werechud] in fine ſtuffs, and 
| obſery — — 8 

were given up to gluttony and. a diffolute life; neg- 
letted the ä — mud à prey of the 
common people, debaudhed theiy dauglters whom 
they had in their'ſervige; and then turned them off io 
day, and their whole ſubſtances in xioting and drunł- 
ennaſa and thoſe other viges-which effeminate men? 
reaſons, From hende it carne to paſs, that being 
carried away with temerit; and fury, rather chan true 
| valor; they engaged with duke William, and broughb 

ſuch; calammies upon thensſelves. and theit country. 
In fine the E liven acre —— ſhort, cit 
cheir hair, loaded their arms with goldew-bracelets, 


| 


_ 


gratification of his own ambitious defires, by appa- 
rently yielding to the joint impotwaities-of the re- 


 Warked hair fins with der images, ee 
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| NETVALE tn. their ſouls, and render 
them abjef, and ripe for ſervitude. Such were tbe 
bury, uho being of Eingliſtr as welt as Norman de- 
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'% | they ſurfeited, and drank till they vomitted; which 
WW. vices they communicated to the conquerors, but in 
il things elſe followed and admired their modes. 
ut our author would not have this underſtood of all, 


WILLIAM Tus CONQUEROR. 


uc of the Engliſh in general; for to his knowledge, 
bere were many good men both among the clergy 
und laity. * But, adds he, as the mercy of God often 


3r 


perity ; ſo his juſtice does not always exempt good 
men from partaking in the common calamities of 
their country.” Since diviſions and fattions, immora- 
lity and impiety occaſioned ſuch great miſeries to our 
anceſtors, we ought carefully to remember this vne 
maxim, that the ſame cauſes ordinarily produce the 


ſame effects. 


; * permits the bad as well as good to enjoy the like proſ- 1 


0 


4 From the Coronation of W 


erte IL 
William I. commonly called the Conquerot. 


I LLIAM, though dignified with the title 
_— of Conqueror, did not obtain the crown of 
England by the ſword only; and, indeed, he was far 
from claiming it as a conquered country, but ſeemed | 
politically to refer his right to five general cauſes, viz. 
The protniſe of Edward the Confeſſor, the oath of 
Harold, the ſubmiſſion and avowed allegiance of the 
ngliſh, the ceſſion of England to him by Edgar 
A thcling, who had claimed his countenance and pro- 
Scion, and the ſecurity which the rapid W of 
is arms had given him. ö 
3 this period of the Engliſh Hiſtory, it hath been 


nd emerge from an æra of obſcurity to a memora- 
ile epocha, when England received various and great 
eeerations in laws, language, cuſtoms, faſhions, forti. f 
cations, buildings, and moſt things, religion excepted. 
rom which extraordinary mutations, we are to con- 
Wider the power of this country in a more extenſive | 
point of view; larger in dominion abroad, greater in 
. _ at home, and of higher reputation in the 
world : all which proceeded from the Normans, who 
ere thus deſcribed by the judicious William of 
SE Malmeſbury. They were, at this time, curious in their 
WS cloaths without foppery ; choice in their diet without 
exceſs; fond of war, and ſcarce knowing how to live 
at peace; quick and intrepid in attacking an enemy; 
and when open force was too hazardous, cunning in 
circumventing by ſtratagem, or expert in corrupting | 
by bribes. They built capacious edifices, but lived in 
dem at a moderate expence ; apt to envy, deſirous 
of ſurpaſſing their ſuperiors, yet courteous to thoſe be- | 
neath them ; loyal, while pleaſed with their ſovereign, | 
but revolting upon the lighteſt occaſion, and leaving 
| their perfidy to be judged of by their ſucceſs. 
Changing ſides for advantage, but in general humane 

to all parties. To their honor, upon the conqueſt, 


then almoſt extin& in England; hence aroſe new 
churches and monaſteries, ere&ed after a nobler mode 
of architecture; and thus the face of the country be- 
came changed, and the buildings improved after a 


Gm. 


la 


. 10 


We are told by hiſtorians of a ſingular circumſtance 4 oc- 
curred, by miſtake, at this coronation 4 the loud acclamations | 


[ 


illiam I. commonly called William the Conqueror, 10 
the Death of King Stephen. | | 


pbſcrved, that we remove from twy-light to:day-light; | 


they revived the diſcipline of the chriſtian religion, . 


3 


very extraordinary manner. Theſe advantages the 
nation in general obtained by this change, though 
many particular noble families ſuffered by the revo- 
lution. | 


Hence conq rors are the ſcourges of mankind, 
By whom at once they're puniſh'd and refin'd ; 
And all the nations on earth's ample round, 
Which ambient air, and twinkling ftars ſurround, 
Subſervient to the ruler of the ſkies, 

Fall by their vices, by their virtues riſe. 


Every thing being prepared for the coronation, 
William proceeded to London, and was ſolemnly 
crowned in Weſtminſter-Abbey on Chriſtmas-day, 
A. D. 1066. Concerning this coronation, ſome par- 
ticulars are very neceſſary to be obſerved, viz. 

1. That William was crowned by Aldred, arch- 
-biſhop of York, inſtead of Stigand, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who by virtue of his ſuperior dignity in 
the church, «ought to have placed the crown on his 
head. The reaſons of the preference being given to 


the archbiſhop of York, upon this occaſion, were, 


that the archbiſhop of Canterbury had incurred the 
papal cenſure, and that he was known to be a pro- 
feſſed enemy to the Normans. | | 
2. That it had been cuſtomary, on former corona- 
tions, for the ſovereign to give his royal word only to 
maintain the laws, the liberties, &c, of the ſubjetts, 
except upon extraordinary occaſions ; but the arch- 
biſhop of York exacted of William a moſt folemn 
oath to this purport, That he fhould protett the 
Holy church and its governors, that be ſhould govern 
all the people ſubjett to him prudently and juſtly ; 
_ that be ſhould ordain, and keep juſt laws, and wholly 
' forbid all rapines and unjuſt judgments, and that he 
- ſhould bebave mercifully towards his ſuojetts, and go- 
2 both the Engliſh and Normans by the ſame equal 
aw. — 529 A | 
3. That William politically choſe not to receive 
the crown as a badge of conqueſt, but as a mark of 
election, for Aldred, by his deſire, demanded of the 
Engliſh, if they conſented, that the duke ſhould be 
crowned king; and theſe replying in the affirmative, 
the biſhop of Conſtance put the ſame queſtions to 
the Normans, who anſwering, Yes, Aldred immedi- 
ately placed the crown upon William's head.“ 
After the coronation, the very firſt ſtep that the 
T . a 9 new 


— 
_— 


the inhabitants of Weſtminſter ; and, in fact, gave the firſt - oc- 


Which _ upon this occaſion had well nigh proved fatal to 


caſion to that diſguſt which the Engliſh entertained for the Nor- 
man government, The ä who was too cautious: to 
; | truſt 
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22 55 HISTORY or 


new king took was to ſeize upon the treaſures which 


Harold had amaſſed and laid up at Wincheſter. Theſe, 


however, he did not keep to himſelf, but liberally | 


diſtributed as rewards to his Norman officers 

ſoldiers, and as donations to churches and monaſteries. 
By this conduft he hoped to anſwer two purpoſes, 
viz. to retain inviolable the attachment of the army, 


and to conciliate the affections of the Engliſh clergy, | 


wiſely judging that the gown and ſword would prove 
his greateſt ſecurities, and far overbalance the power 
of the lay-nobility and peaſantry, Nor was he un- 
grateful to the ecclefiaſtics abroad, for he ſent the 
royal ſtandard of Harold, which had been taken at 
the battle of Haſtings, as a preſent to the pop , be- 
ſides other rich rags, and was remarkably ge- 


nerous to many others of the foreign clergy. But the 


expences of William's army and navy, and other 
© contingencies, together with theſe late donations 
and preſents, exhauſted all William's own money as 
duke of Normandy, together with what he had ſeized 


of Harold's, and received as voluntary loans ſince he 


came to England. It therefore appeared abſolutely 


neceſſary to recruit his treaſury, and repleniſh his 
purſe ; but the neceſſity being eaſier diſcovered than 


the remedy, William had recourſe to his uſual policy, 


and employed ſeveral of his truſty friends and emiſ- 
ſaries to feel the pulſes of the people, and, if poſſible, 
to prevail on them to make their new ſovereign a free 


gift, from an intimation that ſuch an inſtance of their 
confidence and eſteem could not fail of having the 


moſt agreeable effect upon the king's mind, and in- 
ſure to them his good-will and protection. Theſe 
_ plauſible arguments, artfully urged, had the deſired 


effect; in a ſhort time William received preſents from 
all quarters of the kingdom, to a very conſiderable 
amount; the firſt beginning of his reign ſeemed to 
prom his people a ſuitable return, and the deluded 

ngliſh . fondly flattered themſelves that they, were 


about to enjoy all the bleſſings of a juſt and mild ad- 

_ miniſtration. | | 

Being thus ſucceſsful, he wiſhed to impreſs a ge- 
nerd and favorable opinion of his moderation and 


equity, and the Engliſh conceived great hopes of hap- 


pineſs, but ſoon found themſelves miſerably deceived, 


as will appear by the ſequel. 


To excite an advantageous idea of his juſtice and 
clemency, he began his reign by ſtrictly enjoining his 
rincipal Norman officers to treat the Engliſh with 
| 83 and reſpett them as their brethren, and as 
one people with themſelves : he iſſued orders, for- 
bidding the foldiery to commit the leaſt outrage on the 
inhabitants, under the ſevereſt penalties; and publiſh- : | 
ed an edi, formally confirming all the privileges of 
the people, and all the promiſes he had made in their 
his coronation oath, This artful ſhew of 
love and kindneſs prepared the minds of the Engliſh 
for his next ſtep, which was that of dividing among 
his followers the lands af all the noblemen who had 
appeared in arms againſt him, as well thoſe that fell 


Ln * —_ "Yo __ _ » 
LI... a — __ * * 


truſt himſelf in the power of the Londoners without having a a 
ſufficient ſecurity for his perſon, had, under the ſhew of greater 
tate, ſurrounded Weſtminſter Abhey, the place of his inaugu- . 
ration, with a body of Norman ſoldiers; who, when they heard 
the tumultuous ſhouts of the people within the church, on placing 
the crown on the duke's head, miſtook their acclamations for an 

uproar occaſioned by a diſpute or quarrel, and thinking their 


leager in danger, without taking auy time to examine into the 


truth of the fact, they ſet fire to the city, and began to kill and 
plaunder at random. I hoſe within doors, equally 8 of the 


reaſon of the tumult without, and ſeeing the flames and hearin 
the cries of thoſe who ran to the church for ſhelter, were ſei 


with a panic, different _— to the different ſituations of thoſe f 
e , iſn imagined-ſome treachery was on 
| foot, and that their victor king had doomed them to dettruQtion, 


whom it affected. The Engl 


in order to fix kimſelf more firmly in his new acquired dignity. 


ENGLAND. 


: I 


quiet, and guarding againſt public danger, 


kingdom. 


* 


epiſcopal ju the | 
to St, Martin, William would have theſe fab BW, | | 


A.D. 1066. = 5 
in the battle as thoſe that furvived : and to leave xz _ 
little room as poſſible for murmurings or heart-burn. 
ings, from a ſuſpicion of partiality in this diſtribution, 
he diſtinguifhed with particular marks of favor, Ed. 
gar Atheling, to whom he granted many large poſleſ. RE 
ſions, and, as ſome authors ſay, created him, earl of RR 
Oxford; but this latter circumſtance has been ſtrong]y _ 
conteſted, He likewiſe conferred poſts of great im. 

rtance on many other Engliſh noblemen, particu. 
larly Edwin and Morcar, to whom he ſhewed all te 
regard that was due to their high ſtation, And to 
convinee the Engliſh ſtill more fully of his good in. = 
tentions, he projected matches between his officer; RR 
and the Engliſh ladies, and at the ſame time provided 


\ huſbands among the Engliſh for the Norman heireſſe;, kv 


He likewife granted a new charter to the city of RY 


; . 6 4 5 WE x . 
London, confirming the privileges and immunities an 


which the citizens enjoyed in the days of Edward ha 
the Confeffor, 3 | OE = ot 


Thus vere the citizens of London, with the reſt of 


me 
the nation, lulled to ſleep, or drawn by his ſpecion; an 
baits to repoſe an unlimited confidence in his ſeeming rie 
integrity and juſtice. Hence, under a pretence of die 
being anxious for the ſecurity of the people, he ane 
eretted forts to curb them, and by affecting to intro. 
duce better regulations, he found an opportunity of an 
reducing them to the moſt abje&t obedience, All the he 
places of ſtrength were filled with Norman garriſons, hin 
and every fortreſs of conſequence was under the im. to ! 
mediate direction of a Norman governor. After ren 
having proceeded in this political manner, that he RAG Pri 
might leave nothing undone that could tend to the fror 
ſecuring of his new acquiſition, he reſolved upon: mot 
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tour through ſome of the principal parts of England, Wl Stig 


under pretence of inſpecting the civil ceconomy of the Mo! 
kingdom, curbing the turbulent, encouraging the nl abb 

| 5 exlir. 5. 5 earl 
pating the banditti and robbers, who infeſted the er 
country, and then ſought ſhelter in the woods, which e 
were at that time very thick in moſt parts of ie 


n 
*S 


tion, and the church was dedicated 


ri . 


conſidered as monuments of piety ; but it is evident, 
they were eretted by his vanity, as memorials of h. 


as >, 


william himſelf, trembling and aghaſt, thought of nothing bat 


victory; and endowed by his policy as inſtruments of hugs 
; 5 Ns; | the ro 
25 — — — 1 ä ES him; 
7 r e vaſt p 
a plot to aſſaſſinate him, and fled with precipitation from bit Condt 
throne to the high altar for ſanctuary. But all parties beit rati : 
ſoon convinced of their error, a ſtop was put to the confuſion, 3 h on 
= flames were extinguiſhed before'they had done any.conſideradi : ary; 
amage. | we 1 3 | uc 1 
t Of this place we have the foilawing account from a modem ; 
writer; Ratzle is in the rape of flaſlings. Its old name was EP 
ton, but it took the preſent from the decifive battle, (called lie. 3 
wiſe the Battle of Haſtings, becauſe fought betwixt theſe kus 
places) when king Harold was killed by William the Normab! ing to b. 
as were alſo great humber on both fides. To make ſome ator very ſtats 
ment for the effuſion of ſo much blood, the conqueror erett 1 nds al 
in that called Heath - field, on the very {por that was ſoa public m 
ed with it; wherein he placed Benedictine monks, (whole abbol market y 
was mitred) to pray. for che ſouls of tbe lain He made tf 1600 Ar 
| ſantuary for the greateſt of criminals that "fied to it, aud 10 of parlia 
| powered the abbot co fare he life of pay Villain, ther he fr. i Gay in e. 


. 067. 
4. D. 1067, William began his 

a thc Norman dominions, which he had drained of its 
orcs, and left almoſt defenceleſs. Indeed he had 
nme ſuſpicion that the king of France intended to 


1 pd Monial territories, which cauſed him to determine on 
"= a voyage to Normandy. Previous, however, to his 
orluing this deſign, he; judged it expedient to take 
WW very precaution for the ſecurity of his new acquired 
ingdom: with this view, beſides the fortifications he 
ad raiſed at London, he erected forts at Norwich, 


1 5 Wincheſter, Haſtings, Hereford, &c. and filled them 


ic Normans. Then he diſarmed the Engliſh in ge- 


WILLIAM ral CONQUEROK: 


to turn his thoughts 


* 


ike the advantage of his abſence to attack his patri- 


oeral, broke their militia, and took every method 


which his imagination could deviſe to prevent an in- 
urrection. | 
ind the regency of the kingdom he then left to his 
half-brother Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, whom he had 
made carl ef Kent, a prelate equally qualified for the 
anagement of civil, military, and eccleſiaſtical affairs; 
end to William Fitzoſbern, a wiſe, brave, and expe- 
rienced general, in whom he placed an entire confi- 
Lence, and whom he had lately made earl of Arundel 
and Hereford. | 
William then embarked at Pevenſey, in Suſſex, 
and paſſed over to Normandy ; at the fame time 
WE {hcwing the moſt conſummate policy by taking with 
him, not only the hoſtages which had been delivered 
BS to him upon the ſubmiſſion of London and the diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom, but likewiſe ſeveral of the 
principal nobility, whom he imagined likely, either 
from inclination or power, able to excite any com- 
RS motions in his abſence. The chief of theſe were 
—_ Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Edwin and 
= Morcar, earls of Mercia and Northumberland, the 
abbot of Glaſtonbury, Egelnoth and Waltheof, ſons of 
earl Siward, both powerful noblemen, the one in 
Kent, and the other in the north of England: and 
960 ſtrike at the very root of his apprehenſions, to 
—_—c he added Edgar Atheling, whom he wiſely 


.M qudged it was not ſafe or prudent to leave behind in 
E But |, 
e pretended that the reaſon of his taking theſe great 

een with him was, to do them particular honor, and 


WE kingdom to which he had an undoubted title. 


Sn dccd, he affected to treat them with the utmoſt 


53 Wcipct upon all occaſions, particularly archbiſhop 


and, whom he always accoſted with the title of 
cher, and conſtantly roſe from his ſeat, in all aſſem- 
cs, to ſalute that prelate whenever he entered. 
William's Norman ſubje&ts received him with the 
utmoſt demonſtrations of joy; and the king of 


HE William's abſence to attack Norman 


dulph, the French monarch's father-in-law, was accor- 
_ gy diſpatched with a ſplendid retinue to Feſchamp, 
WE where William intended to keep his feſtival of Eaſter, 
= order to compliment him on his late victory and co- 


me robes worn by William, and thoſe who were with 
him; the variety of jewels that adorned them, and 
valt profuſion of gold and filver utenſils which the 
Conqueror oſtentatiouſiy diſplayed, excited the admi- 


| hardly believe their ſenſes, 


loc. 


— 
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very ſtately 


Public meetings. Here is a chari 
market was firſt granted by king 


o Anthony lord viſcount 


ſchool for forty 
ountague got it changed, by act 


Gay in every month. All that the town is noted for now, is, for 


ration of the French to ſuch a degree, that they could 
but almoſt - fancied that 
ſuch ſplendor, and ſo much treaſure could only exiſt | 


ing to be executed, By the remains of it, it was, no doubt, a | 
and Fi, anda mile in compaſs. The Gate-houſe, which 
nds almoſt intire, is made a place for the ſeſſions, ny * 
wy Ys. ts [ 
enry I. for Sundays; but in 


Parliament, to Thurſday, It has another on the ſecand T uef- * 


The command of the Norman forces, 


france, as he had not taken timely advantage of 
1 to : h , now thought 
is beſt to diſſemble his jealouſy of that hero's ſucceſs, 

and to ſend him an embaſſy of congratulation. Ro- 


ronation, Upon this interview, the magnificence of 


3 
in the deluſions of imagination. The comelineſs and 
beauty of the Engliſh youth, who were in William's 


train, excited the aſtoniſhment of the French, as 


much as any thing elſe which they ſaw ; they were 
little accuſtomed to ſuch dignity of mein, and deli- 
cacy of features, and the hearts of the French and 


Norman ladies fell victims to the perſonal charms of 


the vanquiſhed Engliſh. ; 
But while he was indulging himfelf in joy and 
feſtivity, all the precautions he had taken to ſecure 
the tranquillity of England were fruſtrated. The in- 
ſolence of the Normans could be reſtrained by ne 
authority, but that of William. Proud from the 
victory they had obtained, greedy of plunder, and 
looking with contempt on a people who had fo eaſily 
reſigned their liberties, they were guilty of every 
exceſs. They plundered the houſes of the Engliſh, 
violated the chaſtity of their wives and daughters, and 
prattiſed ſuch enormous cruelties, at nothing but ſa- 
vage brutality could invent. Revenge rouſcd the 
ſpirit of the Englilh. They perceived their dreadiul 
ſituation, and deſpair urged them to retaliate on the 
invaders of their country all the miſeries they had 
ſuffered from the hand of wanton deſpotiſm. They 
were not yet totally inſenſible to the charms of liberty, 
and determined either to drive their tyrannical maſters 
out of the kingdom, or periſh in the attempt. But 
they were deſtitute of leaders, and could form no re- 
gular plan for executing their deſign. The inhabitants 
of Kent, who ſeverely felt the rod of power, applied 
to Euſtace, count of Boulogne, for aſſiſtance. He 
liſtened to their complaints, and promiſed them relief. 
The caſtle of Dover was conſidered as the moſt pro- 
per place for a retreat if the enemy ſnould prove too 
povyerful, and they agreed to begin their operations 
againſt the enemy, with ſeizing that important fortreſs. 
The plan was conducted with the utmoſt ſecrecy, and 
Montfort, the governor, being abſent with part of the 
garriſon, there was great reaſon to hope that the 
attempt would be crowned with ſucceſs. The night 
appointed for the execution of his project arrived, 
and the Kentiſh-men repaired in {mall parties to the 
place of rendezvous, About midnight Euſtace landed 
his forces, and led the combined troops immediately 
to the attack. The ſtrength of the caſtle ſaved the 


| Normans from the reſentment of the Engliſh. They 


aſſaulted the gate with the utmoſt fury; but they ſpent 
their force in vain, for the garriſon, quickly recover- 
ing the ſurprize they were at firſt thrown into by this 


unexpected attack, made a vigorous ly: and falling 


upon the aſlailants, put them to flight, drove Euſtace 
and his men to their ſhips, and a diviſion of the 
Engliſh, which had joined him, towards the brow of 
a rock, where moſt of them were precipitated down 
the clifts into the ſea : Euſtace's nephew was taken 
priſoner in this ſkirmiſh, and the count himſelf nar- 
rowly eſcaped with a few of his followers. 

Vet we find, that this bad ſucceſs at the beginning 
was not ſufficient to damp the ſpirits of thoſe who had 
unfurled the ſtandard of liberty; their example ran 
through the kingdom like wild-fire, ſo that no ſooner 
was the flame extinguiſhed in one part, than it burſt 
forth in another. | 75 mad is 

The next ſcene of diſturbance we hear of, had its 
riſe in Shropſhire and Herefordſhire, and was of fo 
violent a nature as to threaten the moſt ſerious con- 


' ſequences; and fo high did the tide of diſcontent run 


throughout 
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making the fineſt gunpowder, and the beſt, perhaps, in Barope. 


The incumbent of the church here is called Dean of Battel. The 


place ffands in a dirty low country, not reckoned very healthy. 
Fare is a hill wh} 4 with Tee on it, for which 2180 it 5 
called Beacon-hill, but its old name was Standard- hill, becauſe 
William the Norman ſet up his great ſtandard of defiance there, 
the day before the above-mentioned battle with Harold, 


throughout the kingdom, that Coxo, a nobleman of 
great power and property, and highly in favor. with 
the Engliſh, was murdered by his own vaſſals, becauſe 
he would not head them in an inſurreQion. This 
worthy lord, whom ſome of our antiquaries take to 
have been earl of Northumberland, was a man of 
ſtrict virtue, and notwithſtanding that he lamented 
the oppreſſion under which ſome of his countrymen 
HAboured, he thought that the oath of fealty he had 
made to William, in common with other nobles of 


the realm, after the battle of Haſtings, would not 


allow him to take up arms againſt him in his abſence : 


Theſe conſiderations, however, had but ſmall weight | 


with Edric, ſurnamed Sylvaticus, or the Foreſter, 
nephew to the infamous Edric Streon, who lived in 
the reign of Ethelred II. This nobleman's eſtates lay 
on the borders of Wales: hiſtory does not inform us 
what reaſons he alleged for taking up arms; he had, 
like carl Coxo, and other noblemen, ſworn allegiance 
to William, and had met with the moſt favorable re- 
ception and kind treatment from him. However, 
ſceing himſelf now at the head of a ſtrong party of 
the malecontents, he attacked the territories of 


Richard Scrope, and other Normans in Hereford- 


ſhire, and being joined by a body of the Welſh, 
under Blethwyn and Rynwellen, princes of Powis 


and North Wales, he waſted all the country as far as 


Luggen bridge, and after making a conſiderable booty, 
returned home, Nor were theſe the only inſurrec- 
tions that were raiſed by the Engliſh againſt the Nor- 
man intruders ; great numbers of thoſe foreigners 
were ſet upon and cut off by bands of people that 
rendezvouſed in woods, foreſts, and caves. | 

As ſoon as the intelligence of theſe commotions 


reached William's ears, he left the government of 


Normandy in the hands of Matilda, his ducheſs, and 
his eldeſt ſon Robert, and ſetting fail from thence, 
landed at Winchelſea, on the 6th of December, 1067. 
By this ſudden arrival he defeated a plan which had 
been concerted by the ' Engliſh, for ng off the 
Norman ere ; and it is not improbable that the dif- 
covery of this deſign having been imparted to him, 
was the principal means of haſtening his coming over. 
The conſpiracy, indeed, was too general, and there 
were too many concerned in its intended execution 
for it to be kept ſecret: the deſign was to fall at the 
ſame hour upon the Norman troops, vho were diſ- 
perſed in the different parts of the kingdom, and 
having deſtroyed theſe, the conſpirators imagined they 
could oppoſe William's again entering the kingdom. 


But William's return allayed the ſtorm that had been 
raiſed in his abſence; nevertheleſs, it gave him ſueh a 
ſuſpicion of the Engliſh, that he determined entirely 


to curb their turbulent ſpirit by oppreſſion, to cloſely 
rivet the chains of {lavery, which befare he had only 
had opportunity to fit on, and in future to rule them 
with a rod of iron. ee e 5 | 
It was, however, eſſentially neceſſary to conceal a 
deſign, the avowal of which would have thrown; per- 
haps, inſurmountable obſtacles in the way of its com- 
22 by exaſperating the Engliſh to a general in- 
urrection. He therefore had recourſe to that diſſi- 
mulation which had ſerved him ſo well on former oc- 
caſions ; and though he firmly perſiſted in his intent, 
he purſued it with the molt refined policy, gaining his 
int by- degrees, and carrying it on under the veil 
of the moſt engaging eareſſes, and the moſt enſnaring 
promiſes of kindneſs, affeclion, and friendſhip. 
Ihe firſt ſignal which William gave of his intention 
to rule by arbitrary power was manifeſted in the revi- 
val of the tax of Danegelt, ſo juſtly odious to the 
whole Engliſh nation. The levying it without calling 


together the ſtates, gave them great cauſe for ſuſpicion, 


and added ſuel to the preſent diſcontent. On this 
occaſion, Aldred, archbiſhop of Vork, took the li- 
berty to make ſeveral remonſtrances to the king with 
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a a noble freedom, and endeavoured to. diſſuade him 


2 
— 


quell them, And here he gave the moſt remarkable 


leave them even the ſhadow of a plea for their ſtub- 


| pared to lay ſiege to the town in form, which ſo int. 
midated the magiſtrates and perſons of property within 


| becauſe they had leſs to loſe, refuſed to abide by the 


_ themſelves therein as long as one ſtone remained upon 


and to revenge the affront, had recourſe to a cruel de. 


còmmanding one of the hoſtages to be brought out in 
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from ſo unpopular a meaſure ; but William, deaf to 
his advice, or rather incenſed at his intermeddling, 
inſtead of deſiſting from his deſign, gave orders for 
the levying this tax with the ws rigorous exadtneſs. 
Theſe orders ſtruck a terror into hoſe parts of the Ra 
kingdom that were more immediately under his eve 
and the power of his ſtanding army, fo that little os 

no oppoſition was made to the payment of it in thoſe 
counties adjacent to the capital; but the more re. 
mote provinces of Cornwall and Devonſhire did not 
ſo tamely ſtoop beneath the burthen, and the city of RE 
Exeter was the firſt that refuſed to ſubmit to tbe 

Conqueror's new regulations. It is to be obſerved, 
that Githa, the mother of Harold, had retired to this 


{58S 
1 


city with all her rich effects, after the battle -f 


Haſtings, ſo fatal to her family, and had here; wiůk! 1 
all her riches, lived uninterrupted, and in a ſplendor 

little inferior to that of the poſſeſſor of the crown: 

and it is not improbable but that her influence might, 

in a great meaſure, have contributed to the reſiſtance 

made on this occaſion by the inhabitants of theſe 
counties, who abſolutely refuſed to ſwear fealty to 
William, or to admit a garriſon of Normans whom 
he had ſent down to take poſſeſſion of their ſtrong 
holds. William, not chuſing to ſuffer any one inftance 
of refractorineſs to go unpuniſhed, leſt an ill-timed 
lenity might give riſe. to future diſturbances of this 
kind, ſent the malecontents word, that unleſs they im- 
mediately returned to their duty, they had nothing to 
expect but the moſt rigorous treatment for their diſo- 
bedience. They, in no wiſe intimidated by his mena- 
ces, perſiſted in the reſolution they. had taken, upon 
which he marched in perſon, with a ſtrong force, to 


inſtance of that-refined policy, to which moſt of his 
ſucceſſes had in fact been owing : notwithſtanding he 
had ſo many Normans ready to march at his com- 
mand, the greateſt part of the army he raiſed on this 
occaſion was compoſed of Engliſh, that he might not 


bornnels, by alleging that foreigners were, made uſe of, 
to drive them into a compliance with the will of 2 
foreigner ; he therefore reſolved to make the 
Engliſh cut each other's throats, and, oh, ſhameful to 
be told! they themſelves aſſiſted him in his deſigns. 
Thus he at once ſpared his faithful Normans, and by 
thinning the number of the Engliſh, and, what was {til Wl 
more to his purpoſe, by creating between two people : 
of the ſame nation an irreconcilable animoſity, be by BR 

degrees attained every point he had in view. .. E 

Heaccordingly advancedagainſt Exeter, A. D. 1063, 

with the Engliſh in the front of his army, when he pre- 


the place, that they ſent a deputation to him, with 
offers of ſubmiſſion and hoſtages as pledges of theit 
lincerity. But the populace, who had more reſo lution, 


compatt the deputies had made, ſhut the gates again 
the king juſt as he was preparing to enter and take pol 
ſeſſion of the city, and declared they would defend 


another, = ; 
William was greatly exaſperated at this behaviouf, 


vice, in order to ſtrike terror into the beſieged, for 


view of the walls, his eyes were there inhumanly put 
out. This deed, however, had a different effett 9" 
the minds of thoſe within from what William ha 
imagined, and only ſerved to make them more de 
erate, upon which he found himſelf conſtrained © 
gy the ſiege in earneſt. Having carried on 1. 
approaches almoſt to the foot of the walls, he order 
his battering engines to play furiouſly upon them, * 


F 
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A. D. 1070, 


W at the ſame time gave directions for undermining the 
WE ramparts. His orders were executed with the greateſt 
WE alacrity, and the townſmen, who had been betore ſo 
inſolent, now ſtruck with the baſeſt fear, implored 
WE the compaſſion of the victor; but William, who was 
not to be calily appeaſed when once his reſentment 
= was thoroughly rouſed, refuſed to hearken to any 
terms, and threatened to put to the {ward all thole 
== who had ſhut the gates againſt him. However, the 
remonſtrances of the principal nobles and clergy in 
nis camp, whom he did not care to diſoblige, added to 
= the dictates of policy and a deſire to poſſeſs his ſub- 
ic ds with a notion of his clemency, to which he was in 


bis heart a ſtranger, got the betterof his wrath, inſomuch 


WE that he not only pardoned them, but even prevented 
his ſoldiers from plundering their city. As to Githa, 
mne, upon the firſt approach of William, had found 

means to get on ſhip-board, with her effects, and 
eſcaped to Flanders. In order to prevent future in- 
ſurrections, he built a citadel in the place, which he 

W filled with a ſtrong garriſon, under the command of 

Baldwin de Moles, on whom he likewiſe beſtowed 
WE the government of the county. 

IH Having thus ſubdued Exeter, he marched into 
Cornwall, to quell the commotions there, in which he 
ſucceeded to his wiſh ; and having provided for: the 
future pore of that county, he returned to Wincheſ- 
ter, ordered his army into winter-quarters, and in this 
= city he paſſed his Eaſter. Hither his ducheſs Matilda, 
or Maude, came to him from Normandy, ſoon after 
mie holidays; and was crowned on Whitſunday, by 
WW archbiſhop Aldred : and before the expiration of the 
= ycar, was delivered of a ſon, who was named Henry, 
and afterwards filled the throne of England. 


During theſe tranſactions, Aldred, the good arch- 


biſhop of York, after in vain remonſtrating with 
William on the illegality and cruelty of his proceed- 
= ings, anathematized him, and ſoon after died of 


= pcrous diſpoſition, perſecuted the Engliſh with the 
= utmoſt rigor, confiſcated the eſtates of ſome, and 
WS oaded all with the moſt grievous burdens. - | 
n1Ig1 this diſtreſs, the people naturally turned their 
eyes io Edwin and Morcar ; they knew their valor, 
bey confided in their popularity, and made no doubt 
ef lucceſs, if they could induee theſe noblemen to 
declare in their favor. The earls themſelves were 
already prepared for any deſperate attempt: if the 
LJLiitreſſes of their country had made no impreſſion on 
cir minds, a motive equally ſtrong, though not 


ess take up arms againſt William; for the Norman, in 


on his acceſſion, promiſed his daughter in marriage to 
_ vin; but either he had never ſeriouſly intended to 
perforin his engagement, or having changed his plan 
of adminiſtration in England from clemency to rigor, 
he thought it was to little purpoſe, to gain one family, 
W =! the expence of enraging the whole nation. | 

When Edwin therefore. renewed his application, he 
gave him an abſolute refuſal ; and 'this diſappoint- 
ment, added to ſo many other reaſons for diſguſt, in- 
duced that nobleman and his brother to concur with 
their enraged countrymen, and to make one effort 
tor the recovery of their antient liberties. But be- 
fore they took up arms, they wiſely ſtipulated for fo- 
reign ſuccours, from their nephew Blethyn, prince of 
North Wales, from Malcolm, king of Scotland, and 
from Swein, king of Denmark. 

Far from being alarmed at theſe preparations and 
alliances of the inſurgents, William advanced by 
torced marches towards the north. He was already in 
polleſtion of the moſt important fortreſſes, and there 
ore had little to fear from the progreſs of the dil. 
contented Engliſh, He firſt viſited thoſe places of 


grief; when William being releaſed from fo trou- 
bleſome a monitor, gave way to the dictates of his im- 


equally laudable, we mean revenge, inſtigated them 


order to ſecure theſe two noblemen in his intereſt, had, 
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ſtrength, and put them in a condition to prevent a 
ſurprize. The caſtle of Warwick was new fortified, 
and committed to the cuſtody of Henry de Beaumont, 
a Norman nobleman, afterwards created earl of 
Warwick. William Peverel, another Norman, was 
intruſted with the. important. taſtle of Nottingham, 
the fortifications of which were alſo repaired. . 

. Theſe precautions taken by William, and the great 
celerity of his march, by which he reached. York be- 
fore any of the foreign ſuccors arrived, except a {mall 
reinforcement from Wales, ſufficiently convinced the 
two. earls that they muſt either be reduced to the diſ- 
couraging neceſlity of paſſing the approaching winter 
amidſt the faſtneſſes of the: country, while William, 
poſſeſſing all the places of ſtrength, would be enabled 
to cut off their ſupplies, or have recourſe to conci- 
liative meaſures with the conqueror. They choſe the 
latter; and William, not chuſing to exaſperate the 
Engliſh any farther, reteived them with ſeeming com- 
plaiſance. Archil, another noblemanof great intereſt in 
the northern parts, followed their example, and gave 
his ſon as an hoſtage to William for his good behaviour. 
Upon this, the inhabitants of Vork, a place at that 
time of great importance, ſent William the keys of 
their city. This ſubmiſſion was very agreeable to the 
conqueror, who immediately gave orders for building 
two forts, each of which were garriſoned with five hun- 
dred men. Egilwin, biſhop of Durham, now likewiſe 
made his peace; and had alſo the merit of prevailing 
on Maleolm to enter into a treaty with William, and 


to do him homage for Cumbertand; The people 


thus deſerted by their leaders, were unable to make 
any farther reſiſtance; William religiouſly obſervedthe 
terms granted to the chieftains, and allowed them for 
the preſent to keep poſſeſſion of their eſtates ; but he 
extended the rigors of his confifcations over their fol- 
lowers, and gave away their lands to his foreign ad- 
venturers, who being in poſſeſſion of the military 
power, and diſperſed through the whole country, 
left Edwin and Morcar, whom he pretended to ſpare, 


1 deſtitute of all ſupport, and ready to fall whenever he 


ſhould think proper to command their ruin. The 
Conqueror having thus weathered the ſtorm, renewed 
his application to eretting caſtles wherever they were 
wanting, or might be uſeful. „„ 
In the mean time all the Engliſh, from whoſe in- 
fluence with their eountrymen William had any thing 
to fear, ſuffered a kind of proſcription, by being either 
ſtripped of their eſtates or deprived of their liberty. 
The deſtruction of ſo many families was a ſufficient 
proof, that the king intended to rely entirely on the 
ſupport and affeQtions of foreigners. Many of the 
Engliſh, therefore, fled into foreign countries, hoping 
to paſs their lives abroad, free from oppreſſion, or to 
return, on a favorable opportunity, to affiſt their 
friends in the recovery of their native liberties. 
Edgar Atheling himſelf, dreading the inſiduous careſſes 
of William, was perſuaded by Goſpatric, a powerful 
Northumbrian, to eſcape into Seotland; and he car- 
ried with him his two ſiſters, Margaret and Chriſtina. 
The ſentiments of common humanity prompted 
Malcolm to receive the illuſtrious fugitives with 
great civility, As he himſelf had been an exile; 
he was moved with compaſſion at their fate. This 
compaſſion, improved by intercouſe, at laſt begot an 
affection for the perſon of Margaret, whom he after- 
wards made his conſort. _ E onett by 

Theſe proceedings alarmed William, who demanded 
the fugitives; and Malcolm, with a noble magnanimi- 
ty which does honor to his memory, treated the meſ- 
age with contempt. A war between the two nations 
was the conſequence ; and the northern parts of the 


kingdom became again the ſcenes of horror and de- 


vaſtation, | | | 

Seotland was now crouded with Engliſh nobles; and 

the Northumbrians, ſure of being powerfully aſſiſted, 
| | 2 | com- 


committed the moſt dreadful 1 es on the territories 
of the Normans ; many of whom choſe to abandon 
their eſtates, and retire into their own country, rather 
than be perpetually harraſſed by the attempts of an 
exaſperated people. 
people that threatened to attack the Engliſh monarch; 
the Danes and the Iriſh had joined in the confederacy; 
and it was agreed to make the attack at the ſame time 
in different parts of the kingdom. Had this plan 
been executed with vigor, it would have ſhaken the 
foundation of William's power; but it was rendered 
abortive by the diſſentions that prevailed in their 
councils. The Danes, however, landed at the mouth 
of the Humber ; and William thought it moſt adviſe- 
able topurchaſe their abſence by a large ſumot money; 
an expedient, which had often been ineffectually uſed 
by former monarchs. 

The want of unanimity in the confederates ruined 
their whole ſcheme, and, A. D. 1070, the Engliſh in- 
ſurgents, when deſerted by their foreign allies, were 
unable to ſupport themſelves againſt the Norman 
army: they were obliged to ſubmit to ſuperior force; 
and the Conqueror had now an opportunity of intro- 
ducing into England the innovations he thought necel- 
fary to ſupport that deſpotic power by which he was 
determined to govern the kingdom. He had now the 
plea of rebellion to offer as a reaſon for his condutt ; 
and he failed not to uſe it. He confiſcated the eſtates 


of the nobles, and gave them to the Normans and | 


other foreigners who had aſſiſted him in the conqueſt 
of this unhappy country. For an Engliſhman to be 


poſſeſſed either of riches or power was conſidered as | 
a ſufficient crime to render him obnoxious to govern- 
ment. The innocent and the guilty ſuffered equally 
under the rod of oppreffion. The moſt antient and 


opulent families were reduced to indigence ; they 
pined for want on the very eſtates which had deſcended 
to them through a long line of illuſtrious anceſtors. 


Add to this the feudal polity, which had been long 
introduced into France and Normandy, was conſidered 
by William as the beſt, perhaps the only method of 


rendering the ſervitude, to which he had reduced his 
ſubjects, perpetual, by deſtroying the very idea of 
liberty, and rivetting the chains of ſlavery on a gene- 
rous, though conquered people. 
He accordingly divided the kingdom into ſeven 
hundred baromes, which he beftowed upon his 
particular friends. No Engliſhman was ſuffered to 


enjoy that honor. Theſe baronies were ſubdivided 
into fixty thouſand, two hundred and fifteen knights 


fees; which were diſtributed among their retainers, ; 
and a few Engliſhmen who had been fortunate enough 
50 gain the favor of the Conqueror, by being baſe | 


enough to deſert the cauſe of their country. o 
The clergy themſelves were not exempted from 
theſe arbitrary proceedings: they were obliged to fur- 
niſh a certain numberof ſoldiers; and in caſe of refuſal, 
to ſuffer the fame puniſhment. The temporalities of 
the ecclehiaſtigs enjoyed no greater favor than the 


eſtates of the Jaity. The pope remonſtrated againſt 


theſe proceedings, but without effect. William no 
longer wanted his affiſtance, and was not to be intimi- 
dated by the thunder of the Vatican. Alexander IT: 
who then filled the papal chair, perceived it would be 
in vain to contend againſt the power of William, and 
determined to accompliſh by policy what he could not 
effect by force: he flattered himſelf with being able 
to extend his ſupremacy over the Engliſh dominions ; 
but this, he knew, muſt be effected by an artful con- 
duct: William was too violent to be openly oppoſed: 


Ermefroy, biſhop of Sion, appeared well qualified for 


carrying on this difficult and delicate negociation ; 
and accordingly Alexander ſent him into England 
with the charatter of legate. Several of the Engliſh 
clergy were become obnoxious to William: the arri- 
val of the legate, therefore, was agrecable to the 
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Nor were the Scots the only. 
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| courts, generally termed: Oblata ; as of a penal ur 


A. D. 1070, 


Conqueror, who now determined to puniſh then ü 
under the maſk of religion. Ermeffoy, inſtructed tz 7 
gain the favor of the Engliſh monarch, ſummonedæõa 
general council at Wincheſter, at which were depoſed 
Stigand; archbiſhop, Agelmar, biſhop of Helmhan, 
Elgeric, biſhop of Durham, and ſeveral other prelate;; 
Among other innovations at this council, William 
compelled all biſhoprics and abbies, poſſeſſed of ba. 
ronies, to exchange their tenure, and inſtead of hold. 
ing them free of all ſecular ſervitude, to hold them 
by knights ſervice, or military tenure. He likewiſe ©. 
quartered the greateſt part of his troops upon religi. 
ous houſes, by which thoſe communities were under 
the immediate eye of his truſty Norman officers, and 
his army coſt him little or nothing for a main. 0 . 
tenance. 1 
William's avarice encreaſed with his years, and 
his thoughts ſeemed wholly employed in accumulating 
treaſures. Being informed, that during the late = 
tranſactions many perſons had lodged their plate, 


& 


2 
45 
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money, and other valuables in the monaſteries, hjge 


gave orders to ſearch thoſe places, when his emiſſaries 
being properly inftruted, not only ſeized upon what fi. 
had been concealed, but took away the church plate, RE a 
and ſtripped the ſhrines of their offerings. Still unſa- m 
tisfied, for the graſp of avarice is never full, he caſt a 
longing eye on the wealth of the depoſed archbiſhop, ch 
biſhops, and abbots, and determined, as he had wrong. WE ag 
fully deprived them of their church livings, he would ral 
now with equal injuſtice ſtrip them of their money; RF ha 
which he did with a moſt cruel illegality, and without + 
the leaſt apparent reaſon, as the Norman writers RE F#yi 
themſelves confeſs. Nor were the decrees of William tra 
more unjuſt than rigorouſly executed, indeed the pro- wif 
perty of ſome of the clergy did not content him, for vile 
he impriſoned their perſons, and the vacant livings of Fre 
all were filled up by foreigners ; in particular, Lan- in 
franc, an Italian, was promoted to the ſee of Canter- cou 
bury, Thomas, a canon of Bayeux, was created arch- WW ſuf 
biſhop of Vork; the dioceſes of Helmham, Selſcy por 
and Wincheſter, were filled by three of his own chap- RR fuc 
lains, It muſt, however, be confeſfed that though eft: 
theſe foreigners were obtruded into the places of of 
others, that they were men' of real merit and abilities, con 
and deſerved thoſe livings, had they been juſtly ob- bad 
tained. 5 che 
William now, in order to prevent his officers of ing 
the revenue from defrauding him, eſtabliſned the . Att 
Court of Exchequer, wherein the accounts of all the con 
officers employed in collecting the king's revenue whi. 
were paſſed, and all actions relating thereto were ate. 
heard. The exaQtions and irregularities of collettors, ledg 
and the delays and defaults in payment from the per- RR clair 
ſons aſſeſſed, were particularly cognizable in this nn 4 
court. And it is proper to obſerve here, that the ys Pota 
king's revenue at this time conſiſted of ſeveral branches for t 
beſides the old demeſne lands, which were reſerved he h 
for ſupplying the king's houſehold with oxen, ſheep, leis t 
corn, hay, and all forts of proviſion, according to the racy 
nature of the lands, and in the quantities neceſſary; cruſh 
the overplus remaining being compounded for in with þ 
money, One was a kind of ' land-tax, called Hidage, adviſe 
and which being levied to make good the ſums pro- tions 
miſed to the Danes, thence got the name of Danegelt; deſcei 
but collected (as appears from Domeſday Book) in laety 
William's time, as an ordinary tax, in all appearance to hin 
at the rate of twelye-pence; though it had been abo- mg th 
liſhed by Edward the Confeſſor. There was allo reſtori 
- a quit-rent paid, before William's coming to the liſtene 
crown, out of all the lands of the ſubjett throughout Prevai 
the kingdom, and continued likewiſe upon the knights a mee 
fees eſtabliſhed afterwards. Another branch conſiſed monſtr 
in the profits of wardſhips; reliefs, and fines, as wel of his 
for livery of hereditary lands, aſſignations of dowel, Alban, 
licences of marriage, and leave to ſue in the king? 1 the 


ture, 
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ture, for marrying without licence, and other miſde - |, 


forſeitures, muldts, and pecuniary penalties with which 
all forts of crimes were before, and for ſome time 


WE meanors, which amounted to large ſums ; beſides the | 


after the reign of William, puniſhed. There were, 


likewiſe, an infinite number of tolls and cuſtoms paid 
for paſſage, pontage, freedom of fairs and markets, 


protection in going and coming, liberty of buying 
and ſelling, and duties laid upon merchandize, or paid 


= for imports and exports. ; _— 
= This general revenue, with the occaſional aid 
= gue from the fees of thoſe that held of the crown by 
= knights ſervice, and the taillages that the king had in his 
== power to levy upon the ſoccage tenants in his own |: 


demeſnes, and upon the trading towns of the king- 
dom, produced an immenſe revenue to William. 


X Ordericus Vitalis ſays, that, ſetting aſide the oblata, 
XX -ines, and forfeitures, he had coming in near four 
WE hundred thouſand pounds a year, every pound being 


nearly equal to that weight of ſilver, conſequently the 
whole is to be eſtimated at twelve hundred thouſand 


BE pounds of the preſent computation ; a ſum which, con- 


1 15 | fidering the difference of ſpecie between that period 


and the preſent, was equivalent to twelve millions of 
money of modern eſtimation. | 
- This amazing revenue, and the vaſt ſtanding army 


= that William kept, could not, however, ſecure him 


againſt the attempts of the Engliſh, who very natu- 
rally wiſhed to throw off a yoke which his tyranny 
had rendered inſupportable, and ſo far were the mea- 
ſures he had taken from anſwering his view of terri- 
fying them into an abject ſubmiſſion, that, on the con- 
trary, it made them deſperate, and many of them 
wiſhed rather to end their lives in aſſerting their pri- 
vileges, than to live with the privation of them. 


Fretherig, the abbot of St. Alban's, exerted himſelf 


in a particular manner to cheriſh this reſolution in his 


—_ countrymen, and his indignation at the calamities they 


1 | eftates, and proſcribed by 
of their oppoſition to his meaſures: and here they 


ſuffered made him conſider how to remedy them; 
for this purpoſehe gaverefuge and entertainment to all 
fuch of the Engliſh who had been ouſted of their 


the Conqueror, on account 


concerted matters ſo ſecretly and prudently, that they 


D 3 had aſſembled a conſiderable army before William had 


the leaſt intimation of their deſign. Fretherig, find- 


ning his ſcheme ſo ſucceſsful, ſent a meſſage to Edgar 
Acheling, then in Scotland, inviting that prince to 
come and put himſelf at the head of the malecontents: 
SF which propoſal he readily accepted, and, in a few days 


after, joined the abbot and his friends, who acknow- 


1 ledged him for their king, and cauſed him to be pro- 
= claimed in all the places t | 


had ſeized. | 
As ſoon as William heard of theſe proceedings, 
not all his haughtineſs could keep him from trembling 
for the conſequences : conſcious of the provocations 
he had given to the Engliſh, he could expect nothing 
leſs than that they would, to a man, join in a*conſpi- 
racy againſt him, unlefs he could find fome means to 
cruſh it in its infancy. - In this dilemma he conſulted 


Vim his favorite and boſom:counſeltor, Lanfranc, who 


adviſed him, on this occaſion, to, conciliate the affec- 
tions of the reſt of the Engliſh by every act of con- 
deſcenfion and Kindneſs that his own dignity and 
ſafety would permit: and in particular he repreſented 
to him the falutary effects that might ariſe from recall- 
ing che moſt popular of the proſcribed perſons, and 
reſtoring them to his favor and protection. William 
liſtened to this prudent advice, and followed it: he 
prevailed on the chiefs of the inſurgents to give him 
a meeting at Berkhamſtead, where, after many re- 


monſtrances and expoſtulations, he, in the preſence 


of his «archbiſhop, ſwore by all the relics of St. 
Alban, at the ſame time kiſſing the Goſpels, That 
he would obſerve the good, approved, and antient laws 

the kingdom, which the holy and pious kings, his 


2 


redeceſſors, and particularly king Edward the Con- 


cllor, had enacted.“ 


— 


This condeſcenſion having quieted the malecon- 
tents, they returned to the army, in order to diſmiſs 
their troops, believing they ſhould have no farther oc- 


caſion for them. But as William had ſuffered the 


oath to be extorted from him, in regard to the exi- 
gence of affairs, ſo he thought of nothing leſs than 
keeping it; and he no ſooner ſaw his foes diſarmed, 
than he ſeized and impriſoned their perſons, conſiſ- 
cated their eſtates, and filled them with Normans. 
Edgar, upon the firſt news of this treacherous con- 
duct, fled to Scotland, and the reſt of the conſpira- 
tors took refuge in different. countries. The abbot of 
St. Alban's, finding all his intentions for the delivery 
of his country baffled, retired to the Iſle of Ely, 
where he died ſoon after of grief. 

Immediately upon his death, William ſeized on his 
abbey of St. Alban's, and {tripped it of every thing 
that was valuable ; and Matthew Paris, in his Lives of 
the Abbots of St. Alban's, ſays, that the king would 
have wholly deſtroyed it, had he not been prevented 


| by the remonſtrances of Lanfranc his favorite. The 


high hand which William carried over his Engliſh ſub- 
Jetts, as it intimidated ſome into the moſt paſſive ſub- 
jection, ſo it cauſed in others a reſolution to ſhake 
off their chains, or periſh in the attempt, A num- 
ber of the diſcontented, of all ranks, repaired to the 


Iſte of Ely, and among the reſt the two earls Morcar 


and Edwin (which latter was ſet upon and. murdered, 
as he was on his way to Scotland to engage Malcolm 
to aſſiſt the malecontents) and were afterwards 
Joined from Scotland by Elgerick and Egelwin, 
biſhops of- Durham and Hereford, Siward Bearn 
and the brave Hereward de Wake, ſon of Leo- 
fric, lord of Brunne, who was reputed the greateſt 
warrior and the braveſt ſoldier of his age; theſe 
great qualities and his known hatred to the Norman 
race, induced the malecontents to chuſe him for 
their commander. This diſtinction animated young 
Hereward with freſh ardor, and, in order to ſhew 
thoſe who had put him at their head, that they had 
not made an unworthy choice, he fet ahout making 
all the preparations neceſſary for a vigorous defence, 
well knowing that William would not long let them̃ re- 
main unattacked. | 

William, alarmed at this inſurrection, reſolved to 
take the advantage of the ſummer, in which ſeaſon 
alone the place was acceſſible, being ſurrounded with 
a deep morals, which in winter was always full of 
water. The firſt thing he did was to build a ſtrong 
caſtle at Wifbich, on the eaſt fide, and to ſtop up all 
the outlets by which the rebels could make any incur- 
hons, We are likewiſe told, that he built a bridge, 
two miles long, over the moraſs, on the weſt fide; 
However, the beſieged were ſo well fortified, that he 
was obliged to convert his operations into a blockade, 
a tedious method of proceeding, and the more vex- 
atious to William at this time, as he had received news 
of an irruption into the northern provinces by 
Malcolm, king of Scotland. One morning as the 
Normans were intent upon their works, the active 
Hereward ſallied out, engaged and routed the party 
he attacked, and returned with a conſiderable booty. 
The check which this ſucceſsful ſally had given to 
William's affairs, made that prince very uneafy, and 
deſpairing of being able to make himſelf maſter of 
the place in any reaſonable time, he made a truce 


- with'the malecontents, which, as it was convenient to 


their affairs, they readily conſented to, and Hereward 
went over to the main land; but William ſoon broke 
this truce, by ſeizing and impriſoning Elgerick, biſhop 
of Durham, as he was attempting to paſs from the 
Hand. Hereupon hoſtilities were renewed, and 
Hereward returned to take upon him the commandof + 


the beſieged, bringing with him a ſtrong band of his 


countrymen,” whom he had gathered together during 
his abſence from the iſland. | 


William, 


| 
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William, after having been repuiſed in frequent at- 
tacks, bethought himſelf of the following ſtratagem: 
Knowing that the monaſtery of Ely bad ſeveral large 
poſſeſſions which lay on the main land; theſe he 
fell upon, and, after rifling them of their molt valua- 
ble effects, gave the lands to his ſoldiers, This ſcheme 
ſucceeded to his wiſh ; the brotherhood, touched to 
the quick with their loſs, began to make ſuch clamors, 


that Thurſtan, their abbot, was obliged to promiſe _ 


them that he would fall upon ſome method to get a 


reſtitution of their lands from William: Accordingly - 


he privately ſent and offered him to betray the iſland 
into his hands, with. all who were in it, and alſo to pay 
him a thouſand marks, on condition the lands, which 
had been ſeized, were reſtored to the convent. Wil- 
liam gladly embraced this offer, and the abbot, faith- 
ful in his treachery, opened a paſſage for a party of 
the king's troops, who kept their poſt, notwithſtand- 
ing the efforts of thoſe within to diſlodge them, till 


the whole army entered the iſland. The gallant He- 


reward, finding himſelf betrayed, cut his paſlage 
through the Norman troops ſword in hand ; but the 
reſt were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, and great 
.numbers of them were made priſoners, among whom 
was earl Morcar, brother to Edwin. The monks 
themſelves did not eſcape William's reſentment, for he 
not only ſtripped their monaſtery of all its rich effects, 
but ſaddled the brotherhood with the maintenance of 
forty horſemen, and when they came to pay him the 
thouſand marks agreed upon, a groat happening to be 
deficient in the ſum, he took advantage of that trivial 
circumſtance; and obliged them to double the origi- 
nal ſum. | 33 WR 
During theſe tranſadtions, the king of Scotland, 
hoping to profit by ſuch confuſions, had fallen upon 
the northern counties, but, on the approach of Willi- 
am, he retired ; and when the king entered his coun- 
try, he was glad to make peace, and to pay the uſual 
homage to the Engliſh crown. To complete the king's 
* proſperity, Edgar Atheling, NN of ſucceſs, and 
weary. of a fugitive life, ſubmitted to his enemy, and, 
receiving a handſome allowance, was permitted to 
live in England unmoleſled. But theſe acts of gene- 


roſity towards the leaders were, as uſual, diſgraced by 


the rigor William exerciſed againſt the inferior male- 
contents, He ordered the hands to be lopped off, 
and the eyes to be put out, of many of the priſoners 
he had taken in the Iſle of Ely, and, in that miſera- 
ble condition, led them through the country as monu- 
ments of his ſavage diſpoſition. 

The verv next year, which was A. D. 1073, Philip, 


king of France, either jealous of William's growing 


power, or hoping that the unſettled ſtate of his affairs 
in England would prevent his aſliſting his ſubjects on 
the continent, attacked the dutchy of Normandy. 
This greatly embarraſſed William : he could- truſt 
only to the Normans in ſubduing and awing the 
Engliſh, eſpecially when he himſelf was abſent. He 
therefore raiſed an army, wholly compoſed of the in- 
habitants of this kingdom, and paſſed over to the con- 
tinent, where his Engliſh forces were joined by ſome 
troops levied in Normandy. Philip was, by this time, 
in poſſeſſion of the city of Mans, the capital of the 


province of Maine, which had ſome time before re. 


volted from the Norman government. The Engliſh 
appeared ambitious, of diſtinguiſhing. themſelves on 
this occaſion, and of recovering that character for 
valor, which had long been national among them ; 


but which their late eaſy ſubjettion by the Normans, 


had ſomewhat degraded and obſcured. Nor is it 


impoſſible but they might hope, by their zeal and 


activity, to recover the confidence of their ſovereign, 
as their anceſtors had formerly, by a ſimilar condutt, 
ained the affections of Canute ; and to conquer his 
- Inveterate prejudices in favor of his own countrymen. 
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to Ralph de Gauder, earl of Norfolk, and met with 


trieving their liberty, that he haſtiliy embraced it; 


tempts ſhould Le crowned with a favourable iſſue, 


- multitude of foreign leaders, factious and ambitious, 


A. D. 1674 


The valor of the Engliſh, together with the king's 
military abilities, ſoon ſurmounted all difficulties in 
Maine: the city of Mans was..re-taken, the inhahi- 
tants were obliged to ſubmit to William's government, 
and the king of France to give him peace upon his 
( . 5 

William, during his ſtay in Normandy, A. D. 1074, 
received intelligence that a conſpiracy of a very ex- 
traordinary nature was formed in England, by per- 
ſons, whom, of all others, he imagined he had the 
leaſt reaſon to ſuſpett of being diſſatisfied. Theſe 
were the very foreigners whom he had enriched with 
his bounties, and raiſed to the moſt eminent ſtations, 
from the love and eſteem he bore to their perfons, 
Robert, the youngeſt ſon of William Fitz-Oſberne, 
who ſucceeded to the engliſh eſtate, and earldom of 
Hereford had, either by way of compliment to his 
ſovereign, or in compliance with the forms of vaſlal- 
lage, applied to William for leave to marry his ſiſter 


an abſolute denial. He,, however, proceeded to 
finiſh the nuptials, and aſſembled all his friends to- 
gether, with thoſe of Gauder, to attend the ſolem- 
nity. The two earls, diſguſted with receiving a de- 
nial to their requeſt, and dreading William's re- 
ſentment for their diſobedience, now prepared mat- 
ters for a revolt; and, during the gaiety of the fe. 
tival, while the company were heated with wine, 
they opened their deſign to their gueſts. They in- 
veighed bitterly againſt the arbitrary conduct of the 


king ; his tyranny towards the Engliſh, whom they | 
affected, on this occaſion, to eee on ; his impe- pirat 
rious behaviour to his barons of the nobleſt birth, MM obe 
and his apparent intention of reducing the victors H eente 
and the vanquiſhed, to a like ignominious ſervitude. rſo, 
| Amidſt their complaints, the indignity of ſubmitting van 


to a baſtard was not forgot; the certain roſpect of Mut | 
ſucceſs in a revolt, by the aſſiſtance of the Danes nces 
and the diſcontented Engliſn, was inſiſted on; and 
the whole company, inflamed with the ſame ſenti- 
ments, and, warmed by the jollity of the entertain- 
ment, entered, by a ſolemn engagement, into the 
deſign of ſhaking off the royal authority. Even 
earl Waltheof himſelf, who happened to be preſent, 
inconſiderately expreſſed his approbation of the con- 
. and promiſed to aſſiſt in the execution to 
the utmoſt of his power. Waltheof had married 
Judith, the conqueror's neice, and at this time poſſeſſed 
the confidence and friendſhip of his ſovereign, who 
had lately inveſted him with the important earl- 
dom of Northumberland, in the room of Goſpatric, — 
who, on ſome new diſguſt from William, had retired : 
into Scotland, where he received the carldom of Dun- 
bar from the bounty of Malcolm. It is indeed probable, 
that Waltheof was greatly affected by the tyranny ex- 
erciſed by the conqueror over the Engliſh, and which 
deſtroyed all the ſatisſaction he could reap from hisown 
grandeur and advancement. Animated by a deſire 
of relieving the oppreſſions of his countrymen, it is cent 
no wonder, when a proſpe& was opened, of re- "vs 
>, alc 


_ o 


while the fumes of the liquor, and the ardor of the Ups to 
company, prevented him from refle&ing on the con- auder 
ſequences that would certainly attend ſo raſh an at- en 

at belor 


tempt. But when his cool judgment returned, he 
ealily foreſaw, that the conſpiracy of theſe. diſcon- | A pai 
tented barons was not likely to prove ſucceſsful againſt et at! 
the eſtabliſhed power of William; or, if their at- _— in 
on; an 
that the ſlavery of the Engliſh, inſtead of being al- doll ſev; 
leviated, would become more grievous, under 4 nimed 
Wands or! 
whoſe union or diſcord would be equally oppreſſive i am 's drey 
to the people. Tormented with theſe 5 he eatment 
opened his mind to his wife Judith, on whoſe fide- root of 
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f 1 y he thought he might ſafely U 
g ſecretly fixed her affettions 

ois opportunity 

10 ; j uſband. She be 83 4 

Wo William, and took care to aggravate every circum- 


2 
i 


ance which ſhe | 
aint Waltheof, and render him 1 
In the mean time the earl, ſtill unſatisfie 
che part Ae 3 
icovered the ſecret in confeſſion to Lanfranc, on 

hoſe probity „ 
onfidence; and was perſuaded by the 
ee owed no 
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depend; but who, hav- 

don another, took 
of ruining ber cally and credulous 
conveyed intelligence of the conſpiracy 


believed would tend to enrage him 
implacable. 
with regard 
it would be moſt prudent for him to att, 


and judgement he placed the utmoſt 


* 


fidelity to thoſe rebellious barons, who 


aa, by ſurprize, gained his conſent to a crime; 
iat his firſt duty was to his ſovereign and benefattor, 
Wis 


next to himſelf and family; and that if he ne- 


e&ed the opportunity of making attonement for 


Ris guilt by revealing it, the temerity of the conſpi- 


tors was ſo great, that they would give ſome other 


eerſon the means of acquiring the merit of the diſ- 
1 


ue earl followed his advice; and, when he came 


Wo the king, met with a moſt gracious reception. 


e diſappearing of Waltheof, andſome ſteps taken 
Sy the regency, ſoon gave the conſpirators to know 

bat they were diſcovered; and conſequently that no 
fcty was left for them but in their ſwords. Upon 
is they ſent to the Welſh, who readily joining them, 


WS oilities were begun; but, by the diligence of Odo, 


ichop of Bayeux, the king's brother and chief re- 
ent of the kingdom during his abſence, the con- 


irators found moſt of their ſchemes diſconcerted. 
Nobert attempted to paſs the Severn, but was pre- 


ented by Wulfſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, and 
ro, 


high-ſheriff vf the county. Ralph de Gauder 
— into the neighbourhood of Cambridge; 


aVanc 


ert being defeated by Odo and Godfrey of Cou- 
ces, the juſticiary, retired to his caſtle of Nor- 
eich, from whence he went over to France, hoping 
obtain aid from king Philip, whom he well knew 


pre ill-will to William, notwithſtanding the late 


—cification between them; and by that means he 


in hopes to cut out ſufficient work for William 


we Daniſh forces ſhould arrive, and throw the 


lanceof power into the ſcale of the confederates; 
vever, theſe towering proſpetts were ſoon over- 
ned by the ſudden arrival of William in Eng- 
ad, who having ſettled the affairs of his duke- 


m, embarked about the middle of this autumn, 
74, and, landing ſafely in England, by the vigo- 
us meaſures he took, ſoon put an end to the 
Pn piracy. The earl of Hereford, finding that 


> was unable to make head againſt the king's 


3 e and Waltheof, notwithſtanding his diſcovery of 


he plot, were committed to cloſe impriſonment. 
he Danes, who, under Canute, the fon of Sweyn, 
d carl Haco, were upon the point of making a 
:icent in favour of the conſpirators, finding William 


4 repared for their reception, or elſe being bribed b 


:Þ lips to the ports of Flanders, where Ralph de 


auder went on board; and, being -joined by his 
ie and family from England, repaired to an eſtate 


1 ſ at belonged to him in France. | 


A parliament was now ſummoned by William to 


ncet at Weſtminſter, where the caſe of thofe con- 


ned in the late rebellion came under conſidera- 
n; and they were proceeded againſt with the ut- 
Wot ſeverity. Of the inferior rank, ſome were 
WE niihed with the loſs of their eyes, others had their 
| dands or feet coun 


: a chopped off,; but no one a& of Wil- 
ns drew upon him ſuch deſerved reproach as his 


ervrz of earl Waltheof, who, notwithſtanding the 


” 


[En that 


nm, laid aſide their deſign, and retired with their 


of ou which he had given in diſcover- | 


d 


A. D. 1075. | 
| tained any conſiderable power or intereſt in the na- 
tion. His Eorpſe was at firſt thrown into a ditch; 
but a fortnight afterwards it was removed to Croy- 
land abbey, where, by the monks and abbot, it was 


_ 
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ing the plot, was tried for being an accomplice ; and 
upon the information of his own wife, ſentenced to 
loſe his head. Lanfranc in vain exerted all his in- 
tereſt with William to ſave him; the ſtern Norman 
was inflexible, he was determined to quench even 


the ſmalleſt ember of rebellion with blood: beſides, 


as Mr. Carte ſeems not unjuſtly to have obſerved, 
his being an Engliſhman of ' great power and proper- 
ty, and Ino de Taillebois and other Normans thirſt- 
ing after his eſtate, added to the wickedneſs of his 
wife, who wanted to get rid of him as an obſtacle in 
the way to another match ſhe had in view, all theſe 
things made ſo againſt him, that his innocence proved 
inſufficient to protett him from the malice of his 


enemies; and he was accordingly beheaded at Win- 


cheſter, very early in the morning, oh April 29, 
He wasthe laſt Engliſhman who re- 


ſaid to work miracles, William, who had good 
ſenſe enough to laugh at thefe idle ſtories, and to re- 


ſent them when made uſe of againſt his intereſt or 
will, was ſo much incenſed at the abbot that he de- 
| poſed him, and made Ingulphus, the celebrated hil- 
torian, abbot in his room. 


William, having thus cruſhed the conſpiracy, and ſe- 


| cured himſelf by theexemplary puniſhment of the con- 
33 determined to turn his arms againſt Ralph 


e Gauder, and deſpoil him of his eftate in Brittany. 


With this view he paſſed over into that country 
Vith a large army, a ſhort time after the execution of 


Waltheof, and laid ſiege to the caſtle of Dol, where 
Ralph then was, and who made ſo brave a refiſtande 


on this occaſion, that William had it not in his power 
| to effect his deſign againſt the place befote Philip, 
| king of France, marched to the relief of the beſieged, 
| with a powerful army; and William, to His no ſmall 


vexation, found himſelf under the nedeſſity of drawing 


off his forces, and returning, after ah inglorioiis cam- 
paign, and with great loſs of men, to England; 


where, during the reſt of that and the followitig year, 


nothing remarkable happened, except a council held 
| at London, to ſettle the precedenty of biſliops. 


But this vexation did not come alone; for ambi- 
tion, more prevalent than the ties of blood and na- 
ture, occaſioned him new anxieties, and expoſed him 
to freſh dangets antl difficulties, from a quarter 
whence he afſuredly had the leaft teaſon to expett 


urea 


them. In the beginning of the year 1077, Robert, 
his eldeſt fon, called, on account of the 
| his legs, Gambaron or Courthoſe, being privately in- 


ortneſs of 


ſtigated by the perſuaſions of Philip the French king, 


| who promiſed him powerful ſuccours in caſe of ne- 


ceſſity, called upon his father in a peremptory man- 
ner, to perform a promiſe he had made in the French 


council, when he was at that court ſoliciting ſuccours 


to carry on his expedition againſt England, that as 
foon as he ſhould be maſter of that Kingdom, he 
would leave Robert in poſſeſſion of Normandy, It 
is certain, that William had made ſuch a promiſe, and 
had even renewed it in a dangerous fit of illneſs, de- 


claring Robert heir to his hereditary dominions; but 
the diſreſpeaful manner in which his ſon now remind- 
ed him of it, added to the natural diflike we have to 
part with power when once in our enjoyment, made 


William return this anſwer: * That he never uſed to 


| ſtrip till he went to bed, and that his ſon ought to 
wait till his deceaſe,” | 2 
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of this kind could not but be dee ly felt 
by one o h 


Robert's temper, who. was naturally tur- 


bulent, imperious, and reſtleſs, fond of power, and 


full of vanity; nevertheleſs, it is to be believed that 
he would not have proceeded to any open aft of dif. 
| 1 3 obdedience 


$0 


William, apprized of, this audacious attempt, im- 


beef 


4 %& &%S 


within their walls. But Robert thinking it a diſgrace 
to be thus ſhut up within a town at. the head of an 
army, drew out his forces, and gave his father battle., 
The diſpute was bloody and obſtinate; and William, 
dreading to ſee his dear- earned laurels torn from his 
brow by his own ſon, exerted himſelf beyond his. 
ſtrength; and his horſe being killed under him, ſome 
fay by an arrow ſhot from the arm of Robert himſelf, 
fell to the ground almoſt breathleſs, and being very 
eorpulent and unwieldy with age, would certainly 
have been trod to death by the preſs, had not Robert, 
either by the ſound of his voice, or from a glimpſe of 
his face as he liſted up his beaver to get air, luckily 
recognized him. This ſight awakened in the breaſt 
of the young prince all the ſentiments of filial re- 
verence and duty; he threw himſelf precipitately 
from his horſe, flew to his father whom he liſted from 
the ground with infinite tenderneſs, and then, caſting 
himſelf at his feet, implored his pardon for the diffi- 
culties to which he by his inconſiderate conduct had 
ſubjedted the author of his life, and offered to lay 
down his arms and return to obedience; This gene- 
rous behaviour, however, had no effect on William, 
whoſe ſoul felt the affront done him too deeply to 
forget or to forgive it; nevertheleſs, as he himſelf 
had been greatly hurt by his fall, and his ſon William 
Rufus was wounded, and that the fate of the day was 
evidently againſt him, he took advantage of this cir- 
cumſtance to draw off his forces and return to Rouen, 
During his ſtay in this place, he was, by the interceſ- 
ſion of his queen, reconciled to Robert: however, 
not caring to truſt- him in his ablence, on the con- 
tinent, brought him over to England with him, on 
retence of ſending him on an expedition into Scot- 
With reſpect to the Scotch, it ſeems the preceding 
year, taking advantage of William's abſence, they 
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The Scots had been the more encouraged to this at. 


* 


A. D. 164 


had; on what pretext is unknown, harraſſed the nor. 
thern borders, and, at the latter end of Auguſt of this 
year (1079) Malcolm, with a royal army, fell upon 
Northumberland, and ravaged it as far as the Tyne. 


| tempt, as that country was then in a ſtate of confuſion; 


proper to retire, when a treaty was ſoon after con. 33 = 


but Robert marching againſt them, the Scots thougilt 
cluded between the two kingdoms, b 1 | 
On Robert's return to court, William behaved to 


him with great indifferency, which determined that. 


prince to travel; accordingly: he ſet out A. D. 108b-, 


and continued for the five ſubſequent years rambling = 


from court to court, and ſquandering away whatever RE 
money he could procure in the company of Robert ai 


de Beleſme, a diſſolute young nobleman. At length 
he fixed his reſidence in France, where he continued RE 


till the death of his father. 


A. D. 1081. William obliged the Welch to pay 


an annual tribute to England, on account of ſome in- 


curſions which they had lately made into the Engliſh = bn 1 


William laid the foundation of the Tower of London, 
; which, ſays a late author, © ſome writers, over fond of 


territories. . Towards the latter end of this year, 


© antiquity, . will have to have: been originally RL. im 
“ founded by Julius Cæſar, but it would be very dit. bim 


ficult for them to prove that Ceſar ever was a nn 
; cc London, and ſtill more ſo to prove, that he under. 3 : 1 


Peace was now entirely re- eſtabliſhed, as the Engl ia 
| were effeQually ſubdued, and the greater part of all M a 


that, according to the emphatical expreſſion of Wil- 
| ham of Malmeſbury, © England was become an ha. WR? 


val of tranquillity enabled William to finiſh a ſurvey Wn 
of the kingdom, begun by Edward the Conſeſſor. In Wn 
this ſurvey an account was taken of all the lands in 
England, their extent in each diſtrict, their value, 
their quality, and the number of the tenants, cot- nl 
tagers, freemen, ſockmen, and villeins, ſlaves; black 


called, The: Roll of Wincheſter, becauſe originally 1 
kept in that cathedral; but it was afterwards named 
| Domboc, or Domeſday-book, becauſe there was no ui 
appeal from its authority; its evidence was deciſive. E 
It is ſtill preſerved in the exchequer by the. chamber- 
lain, and conſiſts of two books, a larger and a tell 
one. | n | 


; were engaged in making the above-mentioned {ur- 
' vey, William, in A. D. 1082, viſited his Norman Wl 
dominions, and, during his abſence, a very remark- Wl 
able affair was tranſatting in England. Odo, his 


who, from being chief juſticiary of the kingdom, and 
generally regent during William's abſence, had ami 


ö 


animals, with the names of thoſe to whom they be- 1 7 
| longed; and the number of mills and fiſheries. Thi 
work was ſix years in compiling ; and was at firſt 


| ſuperb manner, and employ 
men, to favor bim at the next election: but judgi"f 


ol his deſigns, he propoſed to-withdraw privately from 


| 


. 
« 


took this work, ſince we do not find the leaſt men- 
tion of it in his commentaries, and certainly he 
never would have omitted ſo material a fact.“ 


the eſtates in the kingdom poſſeſſed by Normans; ſo 


e bitation and dominion of ſtrangers.” This inter. $ AC 
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uterine brother, biſhop of Bayeaux, and earl of Kent, 


ſed immenſe ſums, by the moſt illegal and oppreſſive 
methods; and, from an idle prediction, made by ſome 
itinerant aſtrologer, that Gregory, who then filled 
the papal chair, would ſhortly. die, and be ſucceeded 
by one Odo, reſolved to employ his treaſure in ob- 
taining the papacy. - Accordingly, he now purchaſed 
a magnificent palace at Rome, firniſhed it in the moſt 
ed a number of agents in 
that city, to engage the Cardinals, and other gre# 


his. preſence would be nece to inſure the ſucce!s 


the kingdom, and repair to Rome, where he intenee®: 


to reſide, till the death of Gregory ſhould leave yr 
0 


- 
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1 cant the papal throne. He took all his meaſures 
ich che utmoſt ſecrecy, 
=; \ ranches, carl of Cheſter, as well as ſeveral others 
fr his tenants and partizans, to follow him into Italy, 


promiſing to beſtow on them more conſiderable eſta- 


Wb lihments in that country. 
= But theſe ſiniſter proceedings were not, however, ſo 
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eived intelligence of the deſign, and juſtly. appre- | 


7 ending, that both himſelf, and his kingdom might 


n 
e 
5 3 
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ailed immediately to that iſland, and commanded his 


U 


nn them to lay hands on Odo, who ſtrongly inſiſted 


on his ſacred function, and that he was accountable to 
vo power on earth but that of the pope. William, 
Pho well knew how to diſtinguiſh on ſuch occaſions, 


"nf 


ecing the arrogance of his brother, and the timidity 


cir duty; Odo was ſeized, tried, and convicted of 


Wc xtortion in matters of government, and of ſeducing 
e great peers of the realm to leave the kingdom. 
v pon which his eſtates and treaſures were confiſcated, | 
and himſelf ſent priſoner to Rouen, where he con- 
inued till the death of the conqueror, notwithſtand- 


Wing all the efforts of pope Gregory, who had recourſe 


0 both flattery and threatenings in his behalf. This 
pirited behaviour of William did infinite honor to 
is adminiſtration, in the opinion of all the chriſtian | 
ry little better than ſlaves to | 


WWprinces, who were then ve 
be Roman pontiff. 


4 


William did not return t 


* 


o Normandy o ſoon as he 


nriended, on account of an epidemical diſorder 
nich broke out at this time in that dukedom. In or- 
er, therefore, to amuſe himſelf during this conſtrained 
pbſence from his native country, in favour of which 


ee was warmly prepoſſeſſed, he ſpent great part of 
es time in hunting, a diverſion of which he was fond 
infatuation; and the meaſures he took to gratify that 
aon were at once abſurd and tyrannical. Not 
ontented with thoſe large foreſts, poſſeſſed 
er kings, in different parts of England, he reſolved 
male a new foreſt near Wincheſter, the uſual place 


accordingly he laid waſte the county of Hampſhire, 
or an extent of thirty miles, expelling the inhabitants 
om their houſes, ſeizing: their property, and even 
aeemoliſhing the churches and convents, without mak- 
ing the unhappy ſufferers the leaſt compenſation for 
be injury. This cruel tranſaction gave riſe to ſeveral 
bitter inveRtives from the ſufferers, who ſtiled him the 
WT father of wild beaſts: but he was ſo far from endea- 
_ rig to conciliate the minds of his people, by afts 
of kindneſs and benevolence, that he enatted the 
molt rigorous laws relating to foreſts, claiming an ab- 
8 lolute right over thoſe diſtricts, and forbidding all his 
ubjeds, under the moſt ſevere penalties, from hunt: 

sem any of them, without his expreſs 
Lays like theſe could not fail of being conſidered as 
oppreſſive both by his Norman and Engliſh ſubjetts, 
We Particularly by the nobility, who were now:deprived 
ol purſuing their favorite diverſion, the oniy one 
Sy could have recourſe to in that illiterate age, for 
8 ng away the tedious hours. Theſe and many 
dar oppreſſions which the Engliſh ſuffered under 
Prince, ſufficiently demonſtrated; that their com- 
out foundation, though: perhaps 


Pains were not with 
r impatiem behaviour might ſometimes exaſperate 


and even perſuaded Hugh | 


effectually concealed as Odo imagined., William re- 


Wc. tr for this chimerical project of his brother, he 
etermined to cruſh. the aſpiring hopes of Odo, who 
had now repaired to the Ifle of Wight, where he 
1 propoled to embark for Italy. William accordingly 


ollowers to ſeize the biſhop's perſon ; but they were 


V impreſſed with his character as a prieſt, and his 
over as a nobleman, that William could not prevail 


of his own, followers, | boldly - ſeized the delinquent | 
himſelf, telling him, that he vas determined to bring 
bim to juſtice, not as biſhop of Bayeaux, but as ear! 

f Kent. This diſtinction reconciled his ſervants to 


or- 


f his reſidence, without diminiſhing his own revenue. 


permiſſion! 
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William to have recourſe to harſher meaſures than 
he would have purſued, had they ſeemed more ſub- 
miſſive. 5 . F 
Hiſtorians likewiſe aſſert. that William even endea- 
voured to aboliſh the Engliſh tongue and introduce 
his own in its place, He did not, indeed, dare 
abſolutely to abrogate the laws of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, but he introduced divers alterations in the 
modes of adminiſtering juſtice. He ordered all the 
laws to be publiſhed in the Norman tongue; and no 
other was heard at court. He eretted {chools in all 
the towns and boroughs of the kingdom, the maſters 
whereof were Normans, and taught in that language; 
and all parents were,commanded to ſend their chil- 
dren to theſe ſeminaries, under ſevere penalties. 
Add to this, A. D. 1084, he impoſed a tax in 
England of no leſs than fix ſhillings upon every hide 
of land, which was three times as much as Danegelt 
uſed to be. This brought a prodigious ſum of money 
into his coffers; and one would be tempted to think 
that William had acted from 'fome ſecret preſage, 
ſince he ſoon found occaſion to employ the monies 
he had thus raiſed, in preparations againſt an invaſion 
he was threatened, with from Denmark, which hap- 


* . - 


pened in the year following. 
William was, in the latter end of the autumn, 
called over into Normandy, by the ſickneſs of his 
queen Matilda, or Maud, of whom he was tenderly 
fond, and who reſigned her breath in his arms ſoon 
after his arriyal. He was ſo much. afflicted at her 
death, that be abſtained from his uſual diverſions for 
ever after. Her funeral he celebrated with great 
magnificence in the nunnery of the Holy Trinity, at 
Caen, where he himſelf was afterwards buried. 
Much about this time an inſurredion broke out in 
le Maine, and was fomented by the nobility, who 
were not reconciled to the Norman government. 
Theſe diſturbances laſted upwards of three years, and 
many perſons of noble birth and exemplary valor loſt 
their lives on both ſides, till at length William, | find- 
ing he could not quell the diſaffected party by force, 
made a treaty with the chief of them, by which 
matters were again ſettled on a quiet footing. But 
from William's known military ſkill, and the great 
number of veteran troops he bad at his command, 
there is the greateſt reaſon to believe that he would 
haye reduced the inſurgents much ſooner toobedience, 
had he not been called off the very next year after his 
going over to Normandy, by advices that the Danes 
were actually ready to make a deſcent. upon England 
with a ſtrong naval armament, which was to be joined 
by the forces of Robert, earl of Flanders. 
_. Upon the firſt notice of the ſtorm that threatened 
him, William croſſed over to England with a nume- 
rous army of mercenaries from Spain, France, and 
Germany, well knowing: that he could expect litile 
aſſiſtance. from the Engliſh whom he had lately go 
verned with ſuch an iron ſway ; on the contrary, . 04 
dreaded, with reaſon, that they would by a general 
inſurredtion favor the attempts of the enemy, 
The king of Denmark was no ſooner - ſettled on 
the throne than he began to form a deſign of aſſerting 
his right to the crown of England, which his prede- 
ceſſors had always kept alive fince the firſt conqueſt 
of this kingdom by Canute the Great. In this pre- 
ſent deſign, however, the Dane appears to have been 
guided chiefly by the inſtigation of his father-in-law, 
the earl of Flanders, between whom and William, it 
is necceſſary to obſerve, there had for ſome time been 
an animoſity, and who promiſed to aſſiſt in the expe- 
dition with all his forces. The preparations made by 
Canute on this occaſion were very extraordinary, and 
had tak en him up no leſs than two years. He had a 
formidable fleet, amounting to near a thouſand fail, 
on board of which-he embarketl a prodigious quantity 
of: warlike ſtorey, with proviſions cient for the 
9 main, 


maintenance of an hundred thouſand men. 
aſſembled all his forces, and his fleet lay ready to ſail, 
when William returned to his Engliſh dominions and 


Whether the knowledge of theſe, or the diſagreement 
between himſelf and his brother Olaus, as ſome hiſto- 
rians affirm, or elſe a mutiny among his ſailors, might 
be the occaſion, it ſo happened, that Canute was 
obliged to abandon his deſigns againſt England, and 
William was rid of an enemy, of whom he was pe- 
culiarly apprehenſive on account of his connettions 
and inter 


was laid aſide, he diſbanded one half of his troops, 
vent a ſurprize. 


rence of Worceſter and others, it was that the king 
knighted his ſon Henry, at Weſtminſter, in Whitſun- 


ſooner was this ceremony performed than he 
them a ſpecimen of what they were to expect from 


while he was waiting in the Ifſe of Wight for a fair 


hood he had conferred on Henry, it being a Norman 


At length departing for Normandy, he took Edgar 


plainly ſhewed him to be diveſted of every ſpark of 
ambition, and fitted, both by talent and inclination, 
for the humble ſtate of a private nobleman, rather 
than the exalted dignity of an Engliſh monarch, 
Edgar, on his fide, could not forbear entertaining 


and revengeful temper, trembled for his own fafety, 


fon or authority ; he, therefore, applied to him for 


bert, the ſon of Godwin, to fight the infidels. This 
requeſt was muſic to the ears of William; he imme- 
diately conſented to his propoſal, and, to cover the 
Joy he conceived at his removal, under a ſhew of re- 
ard to his perſon, he loaded him with preſents ; and 

ſet out with a ſplendid equipage, and accompa- 


been 
reſolved to try their fortunes in other climes. At the 
fame time Edgar's unmarried ſiſter, Chriſtina, who 


cauſe of jealouſy from William, took the veil in the 
monaſtery of Bermondſey. 1 

A., D. 1087 was remarkable for a dreadful famine 
which raged in England, and was one of the melan- 


had ſeized on the oppreſſed Engliſh, who, having no 
-longer any property they could call their own, loſt the 
_ nduftry, negletted the culture of the lands, as 
ey knew they worked only for others, and thought 
that ſcarcity was at leaſt as tolerable an evil as ſlavery: 
this univerſal negle& begat famine, famine diſeaſes, 
and both of them jointly, mortality ; ſo that an incre- 


took thoſe precautions we have already related. 


but kept the remainder together till winter, to pre- 


The enſuing year, A. D. 1086, according to Flo- 


the engagements they had fo lately entered into; for 


wind, he iſſued out his warrants for levying money 
upon his ſubjetts, on account of the order of knight- 


ſome ſuſpicions of William; and knowing his fiery . 


leave to go to the Holy Land, in company with Ro- 


He had 


with the natives of this iſland, When 
he had certain intelligence that the Daniſh expedition 


weck; and on this occaſion fummoned all his pre- 
lates, nobility, and the moſt conſiderable of his mili- 
tary tenants throughout the kingdom, to attend him, 
on the firſt of Auguſt, at Saliſbury, there to take an | 
oath of fidelity to him before his intended voyage to 
Normandy, and at the ſame time obliged them to en- 
ter into an aſſociation to defend his perſon and go- 
vernment againſt all attempts of his enemies.” No 
ve 


cuſtom to make their prince preſents when he 
knighted any of his ſons ; and this cuſtom was too 
flattering to William's avaricious diſpoſition not to be 
introduced by him into England on the very firſt op- 


Atheling with him, whom he ſtill looked upon with a 
jealous eye, notwithſtanding the condułt of this prince 
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nie by ve hundred Engliſh gentlemen, who, having 
prived of their eſtates in their own country, 


had all along lived with him, in order to remove every 


choly conſequences of that general deſpondency which 


| morſe for the 


| over the Engliſh, 


ENGLAND. A. D. 107 ee 
dible number died in the ſpace of a few months. T0 Re 
add to their calamities, almoſt all the chief cities in 
England were, at different times, partly conſumed b 
fire, amongſt which the greateſt part of London, and 
the cathedral of St. Paul were burnt. | = 
Dreadful as theſe diſaſters were, they ſeem to have 
made little impreſſion upon the heart of William, for RR 
we do not find) him remitting any part of the burthens 
he had laid upon tis people; on the contrary he 
began to make preparations for invading the domini. 
ons of Philip, king of France, on fome diſpute; 
which had happened between them. Raiſing, there. Wn 
fore, a great army, of ſuch who choſe rather to die 
by the ſword in any country, than periſh by want in WR 
their own, he entered the Iſle of France, which he 
waſted for ſome time in a furious manner; but finding 
himſelf oppreſſed with years and corpulence, he ac. 
cepted certain propoſals of peace made to him by Rs 
Philip. But ſoon after falling ill, he was conſtrained 
to keep his bed at Rouen: the news of this being car. 
ried to Philip, he, who had ſo lately ſpoke the lan. 
guage of a ſuppliant, now gave a looſe to the moſt un. 
manly exultation ; and William having been adviſed 
to go through a courſe of phyſic in order to reduce Rn 
his corpulency, which detained him longer than he 
_ eitherexpeRted or intended, Philip one day aſked, in WW 
a ſcoffing manner, Whether the good woman of 
England was ſtill in the ſtraw ?” which un feafonable {Rn 
ſarcaſm being reported to William, it raiſed all hi: 
indignation, and he fwore by the brightneſs and re. 
ſurrection of God, that, as ſoon as he was on foot 
again, he would preſent the taunting French-maz 
with ſuch a number of candles as ſhould make his re- 
{idence too hot for him to continue in it. | 
At length reſentment getting the better of his dil 
temper, about Auguſt William was able to take the 
field; and putting himſelf at the head of a great 
army, he re-entered France, where he left no kind of 
ravage uncommitted, in order to fulfil the promiſe he 
had made: towns and churches, the noblemans Wn 
palace, and the labourer's hut, alike felt his fury ; 
and death, deſolation, and flames, marked his progre's nl 
whereſoever he went. The city of Mantes part:cu- n_{ 
larly experienced his rage; for having made him(cl! 
maſter of it, he gave direQtions that it ſhould be 
burnt to the ground, and during the conflagration, BR - 
rode about the ſtreets in a kind of triumphant e. 
ultation. N 
But his triump 


2 — 
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n 


h was of no long continuance ; his 


in caſe his lordly keeper ſhould take it into his imagi- | horſe, terrified by the ſmoking ruins, ſuddenly ſtarted : pI 


nation that he was engaged in deſigns againſt his per- 


aſide, and bruiſed his belly againſt the pommel of the 
ſaddle, A rupture attended by a fever was the con- 
ſequence. He was carried to Rouen; and ſenſible 
that his end was approaching, he was ſtruck with re. 
y violences and cruelties he had | 
committed to ſatisfy the cravings of an unbounded 
ambition. He laviſhed donations on churches and 
monaſteries, and praQtiſed all the external acts of re- 
ligion, which in that bigotted age were conſidered a 
the higheſt, and moſt powerful acts of religion. He 
gave Normandy and Maine to Robert his eldeſt ſon, 
and named William his ſecond fon, as his ſucceſſor t0 
the crown of England. Henry, his youngeſt ſon, he 
left only the portion of his mother Matilda; but 
foretold, that he ſhould one day ſucceed to the undi- 
vided inheritance of his father, and ſurpaſs his bro. 
thers in power, in prudence and in riches. He pa 
the debt of nature on the ninth of September, A. . 
1087, in the ſixty- firſt year of his age, the gd of hi 
reign over the Normans, and the a 1ſt of his reig" 


As ſoon as his attendants perceived that th* 


ſtroke of death was over, and had heard the 


of expiration, immediately deſerted 
. the lifeleſs body tO | r his coffers and ſeire 
on his valuable effects. They even weed 
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eorpſe of the rich mantle with which it was covered, 
nd left the remains of this mighty conqueror, whoſe 
od had decided the fate of thouſands, naked and 
EP expoſed. A country gentleman beheld this ſcene of 
rapacity, and was touched with, compaſſion. He 
Lauſed the body to be embalmed at his own expence, 
nd made the neceſſary preparations. for interring 
c in the church of St. Stephen in Caen, purſuant to 
= William's own requeſt. . The proceſſion was awfully 
blemn, and an elegant funeral oration was pro- 
nounced by Gilbert, biſhop of Evreux, who, with 
WE other prelates, attended this mourntul ceremony, 
TE But juſt as they were going to depoſit the body in the 
earth, one Anſelm F itz-Arthur, a N orman gentle- 
wan, preſſed forward through the croud, and with 
nn audible voice, forbad the prelates to inter the 
| WE body. That ſpot,” ſaid he, * was once the floor 
of my father's houſe, which was unjuſtly ſeized by 
== William, who I now ſummon before the tribunal 
of the moſt High, to. anſwer for that flagrant att of 
of 5 IJ tyrannical oppreſſion.” The people trembled, and 
me biſhops were ſtruck with terror at the ſolemnity of 
tis invocation. At laſt it was agreed to give thirty 
obols for leave to bury the royal body, and Henry pro- 
WE miſed, if his claim ſhould appear to be well founded, 
tio make him a reaſonable ſatisfaction for the eſtate of 
WEwhich he had been deprived. Y * 
_—= Such was the death of William I. who has been 
Wuſually diſtinguiſhed by the title of 7 he Conqueror, 
me tracts of whoſe character may be thus marked. 
ne had many ſhining qualities, but his paſſions ren- 
WE dered his virtues uſeleſs : his genius was great for 
WE conqueſt, but ſtill greater for command; and by ſeek- 
ing to live and reign over ſlaves, his lite was unhappy, 
and his reign a continued ſeries of trouble. Both 
ere without that even tenor of government, which 


aiſtinguiſhes the father of a people from the tyrant. 
cClory, not virtue, was his aim, therefore power, 
ithout happineſs, was his reward; and when he went 


0 


o the grave; his fortune was admired, while his me- 
ory was curſed. He was not, however, without pri- 
ate virtues : he was a tender huſband, an indulgent 
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| ther's great favorite, and the ſon: whom 
be conqueror deſigned ſhould ſucceed him on the 
throne of England. It is true that Robert, by the 
right of primogeniture, had a greater claim to that 
dignity, but the conqueror never loved him, and de- 


liam, on which account he had always earneſtly re- 
[commended to the latter to make a friend of Lan- 
iranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, whoſe great power, 
he had no doubt would firmly eſtabliſh him upon the 
throne, and overcome the difficulties * which would 
certainly oppoſe hu. letul nos wr 
William, when he received the news. of his father's 
death, determined to act conformable to the counſel 


ts. 


* An at the tithe of his father's 


** 


Sohn. 


4 excellent writer ſays, Rufus, | 

eath, had many diſadvantages to ſtruggle with,, which to an 
Senius but his own, muſt have been anke ei Addreſs 
without courage, could never have conquered them; and brutal 
courage, the only quality which our hiftorians allow to this 
— without the moſt conſummate addreſs, muſt have proved 
_—_ ual. He was the younger brother of a prince, noble, 
&<Derous, and popular through ſufferings. He was the eldeſt bro- 
- to another prince of mou addreſs, great courage, and ſolid 
His = He was beloved by neither, and deſpiſed by both. 
1 Th whoſe 1 he was, died hated by his own natural- 
avjetts, and this hatred fell ſtrongly upon his favorite: 


termined to the laſt to promote the intereſt of Wil- 
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immediate application, and he inſtantaneouſly - 
| mined to attach himſelf entirely to the intereſt of 


1 which they held in both kingdoms, rendered their 
incompatible. in caſe of any difference, ſince che ſame nobleman 
or knight, who was obliged perſonally to attend William, at the 


mandy was undiſputed, and undiſputable; but chat 


K. 
: 


2 
parent, and a generous maſter, when matters of ſtate 
did not interpoſe. His attendance at the ſacred ſervices 


A. D. 108. | 


of the church were remarkable and. regular ; and 
we ought, in charity, to believe, that ſome. of the 
many iniquities he was guilty of, rather flowed from 


the exigences of his ſituation, than the cruelty of his 


nature; | 


His majeſty, however, proves how little he regard- 
ed all laws, when they obſtrutted his rapaeious deſires, 
and how unlamented he died, even among his natural 


| ſubjefts, who were ennobled by his conqueſts, and 
rendered happy by his labours. - And hence we may 


conclude, that true fame can only attend the memory 
of a prince, whoſe munificence is directed by wiſdom, 
his ſeverity by juſtice, and his conduct by reaſon, 
William undoubtedly poſſeſſed munificence and mag- 
nanimity, but was certainly deſtitute of equity and 


humanity. 5 


With reſpe& to exterior qualifications, he was of a 
graceful perſon, and had great dignity of aſpett ; but 
towards the latter part of his life, he grew corpulent, 
and had a protuberance of belly, which appeared diſ- 
guſtful to beholders, and was diſagreeable to himſelf, 
His ſtrength was amazing, ſo that few men could be 
found who were able to draw his bow. | 

William had three ſbns, viz. Robert, William, and 
Henry; he left Normandy and Maine to his eldeſt ſon 
Robert : he wrote to Lanfranc, defiring him to crown 
William king of England. He bequeathed to Henry 
nothing more than. the poſſeſſions of his mother Ma- 
titda ; but foretold that he would one day ſurpaſs both 
his brothers in opulence and power. Es 

Beſides theſe ſons he had five daughters, namely, 


Cicily, firſt a nun in the monaſtery of Fefchamp, af- 


terwards abbeſs in the _ Trinity of Caen, where 
ſhe died in 1127. Conſtantia, married to Allen 


Fergeant, earl of Britany. She died before William's 
expedition to England. Adela, married to Stephen, 
| earl of Blois, by whom ſhe had four ſons, William, 

Theobald, Henry 


and Stephen. 
to the king of Gallicia, but died 


fore ſhe reached her bridegroom. 


Agatha, betrothed 
on her journey be- 


e 
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of the deceaſed monarch; with this view, he repair- 
ed immediately to the atchhiſhop Lanfranc, accom- 


panied only by-Bloet, the deceaſed king's chaplain, 
and Eudo his treaſurer. Pts: 1 


The vanity of Lanfranc was bighly gratified Dy this 


eter- 


William, for whom he had a natural affection, on 


account of his having educated him from his earlieſt 


youth. But although the confidence William placed 
im him, the love he had always borne him, and the 
atitude due to the late king, whoſe defire it was for 
illiam to ſucceed him, were ſtrong motives to in- 
eline him towards young Ruſus, yet honor and a re- 
gard to juſtice were powerful 9 with him, 


andihe would not abſolutely: promiſe to eſpouſe his 
cCauſe till he had firſt given him his oath, in the moſt 


ſolemn manner, * that, in caſe through his agency be 
w $7 $4) | 11 1 — 2 Wins x 44 ſhould 
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but theſe were not the chief difadvantages Rufus had to encoun- 
ter. He had a nomination, and that too little more than verbal, 
to a kingdom, the nobility of which, in another capacity, owed 
their allegiance to his eldeſt brother. The military tenures, by. 
duties to both 


head of his tenants in England, was perſonally obliged to attend 
Robert, in like manner, in Normandy. Robert's right to Nor- 
Wilna 


TW: 


to England was diſputed and doubtſul. 
B b 
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and became the dupe of his own vanity. 
unwearied application in favor of Rufus, prevailed 
over the intereſt of an abſent prince; and William 


ba. A. D.-1089. \ HISTORY or ENGLAND, 
been extluded by the unjuſt caprice of his decealey NG 


ſhould obtain the throne of England, he would go- 
vern with equity and moderation, maintain the liber- 
ties of the people, and behave like a dutiful and obe- 
dient fon to the mother-church.,” This promile being 
agreed to on the part of Rufus, the archbiſhop ſet 
himſelf heartily to work, in order to remove every 
obſtruction in his way to the diadem, and fo very 
great were the eſteem and credit in which Lanfranc 
ſtood with the Engliſh, that in a ſhort time he gained 


over to his party the leading men of both nations 


and, effectually to work upon the minds of the popu- 
lace, a report was induſtriouſly ſpread, that William 
had reſolved upon a plan of government entirely dit- 
ferent from that of his father ; that he had a natural 
affection for the Engliſh, whoſe ſufferings he had of- 
ten commiſerated, and was determined to alleviate, 
if ever-it was in his power; and, in particular, that 
it was his intention to aboliſh the very rigorous laws 
relating to the game then in force; in fine, that he 
would be the reſtorer and defender of thoſe rights 
and privileges which his predeceſſor had wreſted from 
them. Thus much for the Enghſh. As for the 
Normans, they were taught to believe that their in- 
tereſts were inſeparably connected with thoſe of Ru- 
fus, and that they had no other chance for continuing 
in poſſeſſion of what they had got in England, but by 
ſupporting the cauſe of the young prince to whom 
his father had, in his dying moments, bequeathed the 
ſucceſſion. | | | ow: 20 
Atſter all, it is imagined that William's deſign would 


have proved ineffectual, and theſe lenient and per- 


ſuaſive arts have failed of the deſired effect, had not 
the inaftivity of Robert given them a force much 
greater than their own. Rufus owed the Engliſh 
crown to the indolence of his brother. Robert was 
ſo ſure of the affections of the people, that the am- 
bitious deſigns of his brother gave him no uneaſineſs; 


and when his friends adviſed him not to truſt lis in- 


tereſt wholly to precarious hope, probably founded on 
deception, but to croſs over immediately into Eng- 
land, and conciliate, by his preſence, the affections of 


that generous people; he anſwered, with a haughti- 


nefs which nothing but the moſt ſuperlative vanity 


could inſpire, © That precipitation was unneceffary : | 
« the ſcepter was his undoubted right; the Engliſh _ 
% were his inſeparable friends, and would never pre- 


« ſume to appoint a ſucceſſor to the throne in his 
« ablence;” He was, however, for once, - miſtaken, 


was crowned by that prelate on the ſeventh of Sep- 
tember, which was only eighteen days ſubſequent to 


the death of his father. 


In the mean time, Odo, biſhop of Bayeaux, the 


chief miniſter and favorite of Robert, jealous of the 


was not the; principal deſign of Odo's viſit: he in- 
tended io wreſt the ſcepter from the hand of Rufus, 
and give it to Robert, as the undoubted heir of the 
Conqueror. He according applied to ſeveral of the 
principal barons, and found them ready to ſupport the 
pretenſions of his patron, provided they could be aſ- 
ſured of a ſufficient force from Normandy to ſecond. 


-theit attempt. 


Having met with ſuch ſucceſs in his intrigues, Odo 
ſent an account of the conſpiracy to Robert in Nor- 
mandy, affuring him, that nothing but his preſence, at 


Lanfranc's 


had taken up their ſtation; but, on his arrival befor 


the head of a reſpettable body of Norman troops was 


wanting, to recover that throne from which he had 


' * 


vere now fo thoroughly fubdued, that they no longer WAN 
_ abpired to the recovery of their antient liberties, and 
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: Rocheſter, fumimaning the town ahd thoſe 
ſurrender to. the king at his requeſt. The garriſon 


7 
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| powerfully aſſiſted by an invaſion from Normandy 


* Worceſter. | The behaviour of the 
| to poſterity, | Though he had many 


made private injuries ſubmit to the love he bore hi; 
country: he refuſed to admit the forces of the male. 


| obliged to ſubmit to the ſuperiority of numbers, and 


nerat 
aſſiſtance, he was enabled to take the field, 


ol defence; but alſo that Odo was removed to Peven- 
ſey, another of his caſtles. This was no ſimall di 
appointment to William, who thought if he could 
ſecure che pexſon of that arch- rebel, he fhould ſtribe 
at the very: ot of thoſe commotions that Aiſturbed 
his reign: he therefore, leaving Rochoſter marched 


P 
king, without loſing a momentis time, ole inveſted 


tions were, Odo was glad to comply with chem he 
gave the king; admittance, into Pevealey ; 
8 eſcorte; ap 
tha 
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father; and Robert, though of an indolent diſpoſition, 8 4 55 


had a ſoul not inſenſible to the call of ambition: he re 


ceived this news with great ſatisfaction, and informed 
Odo, that as ſoon as his friends were in a condition o ⁶ 
1 * 5 


declare in his favor, they might depend upon being 4 5 . 
}, —_ 


—_— 


upon which the conſpirators repaired to their re{pettive 
| Caſtles, in order to make the neceſſary preparation; MR 
for taking the field, expecting ſoon to hear, that the 
Norman army was landed in England. The biſhoy Rn 
of Coutances, and his nephew, Robert de Mowbray, 
* ſtruck the firſt blow, by ſeizing upon Bath, Berkley 

and Briſtol, whence they made excurſions, and WR 


ruined eſtates of thoſe noblemen who had embraced = 
William's party. Their example was ſoon followed 
by Roger Bigod, who raiſed a conſiderable party in 


the county of Norfolk, while Hugh de Grentmeſni Rs 
made himſelf maſter of moſt of the ſortreſſes and RR 
| ſtrong holds in Leiceſterſhire. OE. 
ford and Shrewſbury raiſed the Welſh, and all their 
oun tenants, at the head of whom they over-ran the 


The earls of Here.. 


whole country, between the frontiers. of Wales and 
Wolſtan, on this occaſion, deſerves to be tranſmitted RR 
perſonal cauſes Cf 
of diſlike to archbiſhop Lanfranc and his clergy, h« 


contents into Worceſter ; and when at length he wa; 


abandon the city, he retired into the caltle, where he 
made ſo noble a defence, that he obliged the inſurgent 
to raiſe the ſiege, and retire with the utmoſt precip 
In the mean time William, fully fenſible of hs 
dangerous ſituation, endeavoured to engage the al. 
fections of the native Engliſh/; and as that people 


were contented with the proſpect of ſome mitigation We 
in the tyranny. of the Norman princes, they :zealoully nn 
embraced William's cauſe, upon receiving ſome ge.. 
ffes of good treatment, and & enjoying 

the licence of hunting in the royal ſoreſts. By ther 
| "when h 

immediately entered upon action, by making 2 ü 
attempt to ſurprize Rocheſter, where he had been) 
formed Odo, with a choſen band of the malecontens, 


the place, he not only found: it in an excellent poſture 


where Odo had: fortifetb Himſelf, ei- 
ekting the arrival of::ſuccors: from Robert. The 


the place, and carried oH¾¹:s attacks With ſuch fury, 
that Odo, ſeeing no-protiability>of-rebef; amd dread | 
ing the fatal conſequences that might fotipg an ob#- 
nate rei fande, made anioffer to:capitative q but Wil 
liam would: bearkem:to:no other terms thaw ihoſe of 
ſparing his life, and that only on condition that he 
ſon of: Rothefſterto ſurrender. Hard as theſe cond! 


and then, 

- —— by William io! 
rpole, he preſented" himfelf before the gates 

. ba 14 iin to 


of Rocheſter was at-this/time:compoſtd:of che Hove) 


” 


of the'Nonmanparty in England, wig many of 
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. orincipal Fren Rf Fngliſh nobility": Euftate; ale, and the higheſt bidder was ſure to be the purcha- 


ſer. Nor were theſe illegal methods ſufficient to ſa- 
* tisfy his avarice ; the appointing of ſucceſſors to va- 
| tant benefices was delayed by this all-graſping mo- 
| nirch, that he might ſeize their revenues. The 
alarm occaſioned by this tyrannical adminiſtration 
ted with them into the city. I was univerſal ; but the terror of his authority ſtifled 
th * This diſappointment did not damp the ſpirits of the voice of complaint. 3 : 
william, for on receiving information of the matter,, A. D. 1090. Robert's ſupineneſs, which had loſt 
e determined to ſeize by force what he could not | him the Engliſh crown, threatened alſo to deprive him 
aa the poſſeſfion of by treaty. In conſequence of } of his Norman dominions. Robert was valiant, and 
nich reſolution, he marched his forces thither, and | at the head of an army prudent and intrepid ; but q 
it down before the city, which was fo vigorouſly de- | he was a ſtranger to policy; he had no talents for 
ended chat he began to deſpair of ſucceſs; but an holding the reins of government. The reſtleſs and 
epidemical diſtemper having got among the beheged, | independent ſpirit of his vaſſals was greatly increaſed 
dich carried off great numbers, they were at length | by his looſe and negligent adminiſtration, The 
ecompelled to propoſe terms of ſurrender, offering to | ſword of civil diſcord was drawn, and Normandy felt 
rake an oath of allegiance to William, and to ſerve J all the horrors of an inteſtine war. Robert had mort- 
im ever after with all duty and ſubmiffion ; but Wil- gaged the Contantin to his brother Henry for three 
iam, with a ſtroke of policy, affected for a while to | thouſand pounds. Perhaps a lefs degree of natural 
"= 17 eat theſe: offers with great diſdain, by which he had | affection never ſubſiſted than between the three ſons 
WT opportunity of obliging thoſe of his party who petiti- of William the Conqueror. Henry, fearful of loſing 
oned for their friends and relations in the town: at | the dgminions he had obtained, applied to William 
19 — length, ſuffering himſelf to be prevailed on by their | for af iſtance ; and adviſed him to attack the Norman 
Wzntreatics, be gave the beſie 4 leave to enjoy life dominions of his brother, where he could not fail of 
and limbs,” but no manner of hopes that they ſhould the greateſt ſucceſs, Rufus, whole avaricious ſoul 
ever be reinſtated in their fortunes. As to Odo, he | was never ſatisfied, paſſed over to Normandy, at the 
bound means to eſcape by ſhipping to Normandy, head of a powerful army. Robert was in no condi- 
= where Robert made him lièutenant of his duchy ; but tion to oppoſe His brother; he beheld with aſtoniſh- 
all his great eſtates and poſſeſſions in England were | ment his towns ſucceſſively taken, and even the capi- 
WE ſcized upon by Rufus, who diftribitted them amongſt | tal itſelf on the point of falling into the hands of the 
WE choſe who bad diſtinguiſhedthemſelves by their fidelity. | invader, by the treachery of the governor. He 
3 and ſer vice. e SITES applied in vain to the king of France for aſſiſtanee; that 
All unſucceſsful attempts to overturn a government, | monarch was attached to the intereſt of William. 
WE rcvett with - tenfold: loſs upon the authors, and | Henry now faw his error, and trembled for his own 
rengthen in proportion the hands of thofe in power. | dominions. He, deſerted the party of Rufus, and 
Robert's party was now entirely broken; and William; | joined Robert with an excellent body of forces. The 
ning no longer any thing to fear, thought himfelf at | two brothers arrived juſt foon enough to ſave the 
obere to diſpenſe with the performance of thoſe capital; and Robert, exalperated at the perfidy of the 
promiſes which the former exigence of his affairs. | governor, cauſed him to be thrown headlong from the 
2d prompred'bim to make ; andthe honeſt Engliſh, | batflements of the caſtle, when, he was daſhed to 
Sho, from their late fervices, thought themſelves | . V 
ay entitled to every reaſonahle mark of favor from | A. D. 1091. The king of England having thus 
rig vhoſe throne they had fo loyally and bravely | mifcarried in his attempt upon Rouen, laid aſide his 
ppbeld, found themſelves cruelty diſappointed, by his | deſign of making himſelf maſter of Normandy, and 
ning ſeveral rigorous laws concerning foreſts. returned to England. Perhaps he did not think it 
aafranc could not behold ſuch proceetfings in filence, .| prudent to engage the combined army of bis two bro- 8 
ut, with a becoming boldneſs, remon do him | thers : a defeat might have been attended with the loſs — 
os very inconſiſtent they were with the fatred pro- | of his crow. His tyranny had rendered the Engliſh 5 


count of Boulogne, was there alſo, , e the 
ite of affairs from the countenance 0! Odo, and 
bat he acted only upon compulſion, got together a 
1 Rtrong party, and making a ſudden ſally, took Odo, 
nac the perſons who were with him priſoners, and re- 


S 
4 


„ 


4 ide he had made to him, 'when'only æ candidate for ripe for a revolt, and they would gladly have joined 
ee cron. William's haughty ſouf was ſtung to | the'yiftorious army to hurl him from the throne. 


be quick with this freedom of the archbiſhop's; but ace was, foot: after, concladed between Robert an 1 
sst judging it politie to break with a, perſbn' of his | William ;' by which it was ſtipulated, that on the dear 

great influence in the kingdom, he'affefted to laugh | of either, without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould fuccee 

of, by ſaying in a jeſting manner, Piſh! man, | to both domimions. 67 nas tw 
Jost think kings can keep all their promiſes ? It was In this treaty, not the leaft care had been taken of 
bor long; however, before William was delivered, of | Methtereſts of Henry, which fo much exaſperated 
dis 100 honeſt counſellor, who died ' within 4 few | that prince, he retired to St. Michael's mount, ; 
months afterwards, qultly regretted by che gx od men | frong fortreſs on the coalt of Normandy, and.infeſte 
of both nations. DAS CNT 61 * LAG 41 880 the neighbourhood with his. incurfions, Rabert | 
| The exhortations of this Venerable man being no | Witham, with their F beſieged bim in this 
longer a check to the king's/ineltharions, he began to | Plate, and reduced his forces w great reigbe fos 
indulge himfelf without Teſtramt m that tHirft for want of water. Robert hearing of his e 
money. getting, which Ieæems to have been the prevail. | Giftreſs, granted him permiſhon. to. fu 
5 i paſſion of his fucker arid Dial, e this d. m in ſore pip $ of wine for 
(c lrrenes, that the firlt William ares "rod care to. | table, Being reproved by William for this l-thned 

keep his eoffers well fupplicd” agdinft any ſadden | | orofty” Be = ied, 5 What! ſtil fy ap 

emergency; whereas this prince, avaricious without brother ro periſh with tür? Where ſhall we find 
Irugality, ſquandered the immenſe ſums he drained | another when be is gone?” The king allo, during 
i from his ſub eQs in idle expences, to pratify his own this fie e an act of generoſity, vhich was 
id, or Tatisfy the cravings of his favorites, © | Tels foitable to his charakter. Riding out one. day 

| It was now tft the kingdom fek afl the weight of I alone, to take a ſurvey of the fortreſs, he was attacked 
vitrary poet the Engliſh were atanceinſulted and by two ſoldiers, and diſmounted, One of them drew 
Opp : even the privileges of the church, fo ns 


CY 
0 


* 


k ns fword in ortler to diſpatch, him, when the king ex- 
—_ in early times, a feeble rampart againſt claimed, “ Hold, fellow! I am the king of England.“ 
| ufurpations, Mitres and'crofters were put up to | The ſoldier ſuſpended his blow, and raiſing the king 


whom he was received with the 
and his offers being ſeconded 


98 A. D. 1091. 


from ihe ground, with great marks of reſpeQ, received 
a handfome reward, and was taken into his ſervice. 


Prince Henry was ſoon after obliged to capitulate ; 
and being deſpoiled of all his eſtates, wandered 
about for ſome time, with few attendants, and often in 


great poverty. CCC oP TERS 
Much about this period Edgar Atheling returned 


to Normandy from Paleſtine, and was kindly received 


by Robert; but Rufus, who entertained ſome diſa- 


ef r apprehenſions of chat prince, inſiſted on his 


rother's obliging him to quit his dominions, which 
he accordingly did; and William having ſeized upon 
the eſtates he held in England, Edgar found himſelf 
once more obliged to have recourſe to Malcolm, 
king of Stotlind to whom he repreſented his hard 
treatment, in ſo affefting a manner, that the Scot re- 


ſolved to revenge his cauſe on William, and to march | 


at the head of a powerful army into England, in order 
to place him on the throne of his anceſtors. And 
accordingly, taking advantage of William's abſence 
in Normandy, he entered N orthumberland, in May, 
ravaged the whole country, which was in a defenceleſs 
ſtate; and, having made a conſiderable booty, retired 
again into his own country. „ 
On receiving the news of this invaſion, Rufus im- 
mediately made preparations to attack the Scots, both 


by ſea and land; but the ſucceſs of the war was far 


from being favorable to the Engliſh, for the fleet, 
which had been deſtined to make a deſcent on the 
Scottiſh coaſt, was moſtly deſtroyed by a tempeſt, ſo 
that it could effect nothing of any conſequence. _ 
In the mean time, Robert, at the invitationof Rufus, 


came over from Normandy, to aſſiſt him in his land 


expedition againſt the enemy ; and both brothers ad- 
vanced with their joint forces as far as Scotwater, 
where they were met by an envoy from Malcolm, 
with this meſſage to William, „ That as he neither 
did nor would acknowledge him as king of England, 
conſequently he could ba on him only as the inva: 
der of his kingdom ; but that if his brother. Robert 
was with him, he was ready and willing to do that 
prince homage for Cumberland, as the eldeſt ſon of 
William I. his lord paramount.“ 7 


„ 2 
» 


Ihe receipt of this meſſage induced Wiltiam to call 


a council of war, to conſult upon the moſt proper 


meafures to be purſued ; when Robert de Mowbray, 


earl of N orthumberland, a wiſe and experienced ge- 


neral, repreſented the neceſſity there was of coming 
to an accommodation, as the Engliſh were greatly 
weakened and diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, the 
enemy having ravaged the country ſo entirely, that 
there was neither forage for their horſes nor food for 
the men. Theſe ſage remonſtrances had the deſired 
effect, and Robert was pitched upon by the council to 
go to the Scottiſh camp with propoſals to Malcolm, by 
b e ; 
y the perſuaſions of 


Edgar Atheling, whom Mowbray had ſecretly found 


A 


a 


unity to remind his 


means to perſuade that he would get him reſtored to 
his eſtates in England, and who had none of the am- 
bition of acrown about him, Malcolm conſented to 
a peace. with Rufus, on the following terms: that 
Willem ſhould reſtore to Malcolm twelve manors, 
which the latter had held under the firſt William, and 
pay him annually twelve marks of gold; and that 
Malcolm ſhould do homage to William in the ſame 
manner as he had done to his father. At the ſame 
time William was obliged to receive Edgar Atheling 
into favor, and reinſtate him in the poſſeſſion of his 


Affairs being thus amicably adjuſted between the 
two ſovereigns, though, it muſt be confeſſed, ina man. 


ner not very glorious to William, this latter retired, [ 


with the ſhattered remains of his army, to England, 
And now Robert thought it was a ſeaſonable oppor. 
Prother William of the treaty + 


22 4 


HIS TO RV on ENGLAND. 


Vithout ſhewing the leaſt inclination to perform his 


along with him twelve knights, who were to ſerve un- 


HFHumfranvil. 9. Richard Siward. 10. John Fleming. 


long before both parties came to a deciſive batile on 


the ſouth-ſide, to the confines, of Brecknockſſuüre 


for the adminiſtration of juſtice. 


aà ftron 
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that had been made between them, and to require tio 
be put in ſeizin of the eſtates which were to be given 
him in England by virtue of that treaty. William, 
however, only amuſed him with flattering promiſes, 


contract; upon which Robert, in a pique, quitted 
England, and took Edgar Atheling with him. __ 
Soon after William's return to England, he received 
the agreeable intelligence of the conqueſt of the p 4 
county of Glamorgan and Morganwye, by Robert 
Fitz-hamon, a Norman, and his ſubject. The hiſtory _ 
of his conqueſt is a niclancholy proof how fatally RR. 
civil diffention operates to ſubjection; and how dan. 
erous it is for a prince to attempt to aſſert his right, 
y calling in a foreign power ſuperior to his ow... 
One Len the ſon of Gurgant, poſſeſſed, as is ſaid, RR 
by rebellion, the territories of Glamorgan and Mor. 
ganwye. A war breaking out between him and Reis be A 
ap Tudor, who was prince of South Wales, yell n, 
finding himſelf too weak for his adverſary, reſolved io 
apply to the Engliſh for aid. Accordingly he di- f. 
patched one Enion ap Kadivor, his ſon-in-law, a no- 
bleman of great intereſt in the country, io ſollicit aids. 
Enion applied to Robert Fitz-hamon, a warlike Nor- 
man, whoſe eſtate bordered upon Wales. This fer. 
vice, of itſelf, being of too important a nature; he 
imitated the condutt of the Conqueror: he took 


der him, and ſhare in the profits of the expedition, 
Having ſtipulated with Enion what their pay ſhould 
be, Fitz-hamon and his twelve knights, with as many 
men as they could raiſe, ſet out. The names of the 
twelve were as follow: 1. William of London, or 
de Londres. 2. Richard Granvil. 3. Pain Tur- ki, 
bervil. 4. Oliver St. John. 5. Robert de St. Quin- WR 
tin. 6. Roger Bekeroul. 7. William Eaſterling, Wn 
(fo called becauſe he was. of German: deſcent) 
whoſe poſterity. were called Stradlings. 8. Gilbert 


11. Peter Soore. 12. Reginald Sully, It was not 


Black-hill, where Reis was killed by the Normans, 
and Jeſtyn remained maſter of the field. Fitz-hamon 
and his knights, ſoon after demanded from Jeſtyn their 
ſtipulated wages, which occaſioned ſome diſpute be- Rm 
tween the principal and his auxiliaries. Enion, who Rr. 
had made the bargain, was appealed to, and gave it in 
favor of the Normans. Fitz-hamon, glad of thi 

handle, and allured by the fertility of the foil, made a 

new agreement with his knights, to which Enion was 
racks f and, all together, they reſolyed to aitemp: . 
the conqueſt of the country for themſelyes. In ths _ 
they ſoon ſucceeded, not ſo much through their o 


proweſs, as through the civil diviſions then prevailing 


all over Wales. The country contained, indlength. 
according to Stow, from Rimid- bridge ona the ealt- 


ſide, io Fallekinan on the weft. ſide, ſeven and tuen 
miles; the breadth, from the hayen of | Aberthay on 


about Morley 's caftle, is two and twenty miles, The 
barren part of it was granted to Enion, and She fel. 
tile part divided among th: twelve knights (whow he 
8 himſelf, on this condition: /tha 
they ſhould hold their land, in fee and vaſlalage of 
him, as their chief lord to affiſt each other in com- 
mon, and that each of them ſhould defend his ſtaton 
in his caſtle of Cardiff, and attend him in his cou" 
| * | * *701E RR NY 

When Robert returned to Normandy, A. D. 1093, 
he found his brother Henry in poſſeſſion of Danfron. 
| ans 6k town in 1 which had 
been delivered into his hands by Robert de Belleſme, 
1 with the whole province of the Contanumn- 


Pretence 


„ 


Villiam non tought proper to ſupport Henry, f. e 
eretly, not chu ug to appear openly in this onteſt; N 
fo that Robert Found it, impoſſible to reduce mien 
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beer, or dippoſſeſs him of the territories he had ſeized. 
Nor vas this the only inſtance which Rufus gave of 


nis inſincerity with regard to the treaty concluded 
_— with Robert: he was continually endeavouring to draw 
oc the Norman barons from their allegiance, hoping 


do veaken his brother ſo cffcttually. by degrees, as to 
bs be able to make himſelf malter of Normandy with 
very little trouble, and no great Cxpence. | 

nin the enſuing year, the clergy were grown very 
uncaſy with regard to the long vacancy in the ſee 
or Canterbury, and renewed their ſolicitations to 
1 85 E have it filled; but William, who entertained a hearty 
empt for the whole order, diſregarded their re- 


K+ 


* 


monſtrances, till the affair was likely to take a very 


1 
2 


cerious turn, the clergy having long maintained a 
powerful influence over the common people. At laſt 


I one of the nobility propoſed Anſelm, abbot of Bec, 


as a perſon of unexceptionable character, and every 


BE way qualified to fill the archiepiſcopal chair. But 
BE while this propoſal was under conſideration, William 
RE fcll.dangeroully ill at Glouceſter : and, as none but 


me truly virtuous are truly brave, William betrayed, 


on this occaſion, all the ſigns of puſillanimity and 


terror. He had now recourſe to the prayers and 


BE counſels of that order of men he had always before 


affected to treat with contempt ; while they, true to 
WE their grand principle, the acquiſition of power, em- 
braced the preſent opportunity of improving the fears 

and tcrrors of the monarch, in order to. gain their 


purpoſe. They ſucceeded, and the archbiſhoprie of 


Canterbury was beſtowed, upon Anſelm, who was 
men in England, on a viſit to his friend the earl of 


= Cheſter. At the ſame time Robert Bloet, one of the 


king's chaplains, was created biſhop of Lincoln. 

Rufus alſo promiſed Anſelm to reſtore all the re- 
WW venues of the archiepiſcopal ſee, part of which had 
WWbcen given, at the death of Lanfranc, to perſons in 
civil employments. But his diſeaſe had no ſooner taken 


from the immediate terror of a ſpeedy diſſolution, 
an he repented of the conceſſions he had made, and 
Sg .rcgarding, on his recovery, all the promiſes he had 
ade in his ſickneſs, gave the clergy to underſtand, 
bat they had taken unfair advantages of his weakneſs, 
ad therefore countermanded ſeveral orders he had 
Wlucd in their favor. Theſe proceedings gave occaſion 
ca conteſt between him and Anſelm, which proved 
ee ſource of many troubles to the nation. 
8 Upon William's recovery, Malcolm, king of Scot- 
nnd, ſent ambaſſadors into England, to demand the 
Performance of that part of the late treaty, which 
egarded the twelve Engliſh manors. 
itead of giving a direct anwer to the demand, de- 
ee that Malcolm would repair in perſon to him at 
e ccuceſter, where juſtice ſhould be ſpeedily done 
im. Malcolm accepted the invitation, but was re- 
ceceived in ſo haughty a manner by Rufus, that he re- 
orned in a tranſport of rage to his own country, 


ommitted the moſt dreadful ravages. Robert de 


lorces he could to oppoſe the invaſion, but could not 
prevent Malcolm's beſieging the caſtle of Alnwick, 


hich had been ſeized by the Engliſh. Mowbray, 
nable to meet the Scottiſh. army in the open field, 


WI af » 


| 4 


8 


2 
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*- The Scotch writers give a different account of this tranſ- 
awry for. they tell us, That the 2 of the place, 
rer was Morel, having demanded ,a capitulation, on 
Vier 85 Re the keys to Malcolm on the point of a 
Edwa a ruſt the weapon inte hib eye, and killed him on the ſpot. 

nn bs, hey Ae father fall, calleck out, 
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6 Wh favorable turn, and the king found himſelf freed 


William, 


nere he immediately aſſembled a rf | 
_- ö 5 powerful army, at 
the head of which he entered e and | 


Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, collected what 


ame ſilently, by night, to the enemy's camp, and fell 


e- 0 
* 


upon the Scots with ſuch fury, that both“ Malcolm 
and his ſon were ſlain. | 

In the beginning of the year 1094, William paſſed 
over to Normandy with a ſtrong army: but, in order 
to give ſome colour to ſuchunnatural hoſtilities, he ſeat 
to propoſe an interview with his brother, at which 
Robert made ſome propoſals that were rejected with 
great diſdain by king William. Robert then pro- 
poſed a ſecond conference, at which were preſent all 
the barons and great men who had ſworn to guarantee 
the treaty ; but numberleſs difficulties being ſtarted in 


the courſe oß the negociation, it was finally broke off, 


and both ſides prepared to purſue coercive meaſures. 
William, ſoon after the commencement of hoſtili- 


ties, made himfelf maſter of ſeveral places, the go- 
vernors whereof he had bribed, and flattered himſelf 
vith the hopes of quickly ſubduing the whole dutchy. 


But the king of France, whoſe intereſt it was ever to 
keep the two brothers at variance, without ſuffering 
either to become too formidable, marched with an 
army to the aſſiſtance of Robert, and immediately 
changed the ſcene. The towns and caſtles, which 
Rufus had gotten poſſeſſion of, were reduced one 
after another, and garriſoned with a mixture of Nor- 
mans and French: and the affair became ſo ſerious, 
that William found himſelf under the neceſſity of 
ſending to England for a reinforcement of troops. 

Upon the receipt of William's meſlage, levies were 
made, and twenty thouſand men being raiſed, a general 
muſter was appointed at Haſtings; and as the men 


were to be employed in foreign ſervice, the ſeveral 


barons or knights, under whom they had been raiſed, 
furniſhed each man, in compliance with an antient 
cuſtom, with ten ſhillings towards defraying their ex- 
pences during the campaign ; this made in all the ſum 
of ten thouſand pounds of the money of thoſe times, 
equal to nearly two hundred thouſand pounds of the 
preſent cyrrency. William, who had expended vaſt 
ſums in corrupting Robert's officers and governors, 
began to find his coffers almoſt exhauſted, and there- 


fore put in practice an expedient to recruit them, that 


muſt call the bluſh upon the face of any private man 
of the leaſt honor; but ſtamps indelible * on the 
eharadter of a king. He, either by the perſuaſions of 
ſome of his favorites, or of his own adviſement, diſ- 
patched directions to Ralph Flambard, his prime mi- 
niſter and high- treaſurer, to get this money, if poſſible 

out of the hands of the ſoldiers, and tranſmit it over 
to him in Normandy, The miniſter meanly complied 
with this order; and having cauſed the troops to be 


_ drawn up on the ſea- ſide, he there made a ſpeech to 


them, in which he told them that the king his maſter 


having more occaſion for money than for recruits, 


every man might be excuſed from the expedition upon 
paying the bounty-money he had received into his 


| hands, for the king's uſe. The men, whoſe livelil 
and that of their families depended chiefly on — | 


labour, readily embraced the compoſition, and hay- 
ing paid their money to the treaſurer, the whole body 
was diſbanded, and the men had liberty to return to 
their reſpective habitations, 


In Normandy, however, William's affairs bore but 
an indifferent appearance. bore 
| now reduced, and he himſelf ſhut up in the city of 


Moſt of his towns were 


Eu, waiting for ſupplies from England. Robert had 


In this critic 
moment 


, 


formed a plan for terminating the war, by ae | 


Eu, and taking his brother priſoner, | 


—— 


— a — 
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Treachery ! and prepared with his followers to revenge bis 
death; but, being at ſome diltance from their Gn, TINY 
all cut to pieces by the beſieged, who immediately on ſeein the 
fate of Malcolm, and the f. ions made by Edward, ſallied out 
furiouſly upon him and his party. Thus fell the gallant king of 
Scots and his ſon, by one ſtroke of unexampled treachery, Þ 
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moment William received the money, and well know 


ing, that the ruling paſſion of Philip, the F rench king, 
was avarice, he was perſuaded that he might be in- 


duced, by a handfome ſum, to deſert Robert's party. 
William was not miſtaken. Philip accepted the offer; 
and though he did not immediately withdraw his 


forces from Robert's army, yet he propofed fo many 
difficulties, and occaſioned ſo many delays in the ope- 
rations propoſed by Robert, that no tranſaction of 


- conſequence happened during the remainder of the 
campaign; and William was foon after prevented 


from proſecuting the war, by an infurrettion in 
Wales, which called him back to ſecure his king- 
On his arrival he found no difficulty in 2 


the enemy, but was not able to make any conſiderable 
impreſſion on a country, guarded by its mountainous 
ſituation. He, therefore, contented himſelf with 


giving ftri& orders to the wardens of the marches to 


guard the borders with the greateſt care, and to 
u 


Hd ſtrong forts, in proportion as they gained 
ground on the enemy. 5 


About the year 1095, ſubſequent to bis return from 


the frontiers of Wales, William received advice that 
a conſpiracy was formed againſt his life, and that all 
his perſonal and political abilities would be wanting, to 
prevent the conſequences. 


only to exhauſt England of her money and beſt 


troops; and conſidering themſelves as Engliſhmen, ' 
had formed a deſign, during William's abſence, of | 


bringing about a total revolution in the government. 


At the fame time, Robert de Mowbray thought, that 
his merit in defeating the 'Scottifh army had not been 
properly rewarded. This nobleman, having great 
power and intereſt in the north, his diſcontent ſoon in- 
feted William count D'Eu, Richard de Tunbridge, | 


Roger de Lacey, and ſeveral other noblemen and 


The recent invaſions of the Scots were of great 


Uſe to the conſpirators ; they furniſhed Mowbray with 


a- pretence for building ſeveral forts, filling maga. 
Zines, raiſing troops, and making other military diſ- 

fitions, without giving the leaſt ſuſpicion of the 
real uſe intended to be made of theſe preparations. 
William, however, was perſuaded that this exceſs of 
public ſpirit aroſe from ſome pa views, and 
therefore ſent ſeveral meſſages to Mowbray, requiring. 
him-to attend him at Wincheſter, to anſwer for his 


1C The Normans ſettled in 
England were perſuaded that the conteſts, in which 
William was engaged on the continent, tended | 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 

eyes. His couſin William D'Alderi, was ſentenced Rn 
to be publicly whipped, and afterwards hanged on z Rn. 
gallows thirty feet high. He ſuffered the whole pu- = 
niſhment with the greateſt intrepidity, and, with his 
dying breath, declared himſelf innocent of the crime = 
Jaid to his charge. ._- 


as. add 


1096 very remarkable, the particulars of which ar: RR 
as follow: William had ſome time fince appointed 
Anſelm to the ſee of Canterbury, and as it was cuſto. 
mary, at that time, for perſons raiſed to any place of 


a 


ding, that he regarded him as the true head of the 


liam ſeized immediately on the temporalities of the 


| niſhed people of more enlightened ages. A monk d 


plundering four merchant ſhips, which had put into 


an Engliſh port under his juriſdiftion. Robert, con- 


\ Fcious of his guilt, or vain of his ſervices, refuſed to 


obey the royal mandate. William, therefore, marched 
immediately againſt him; and Mowbray, being in no 
condition to give William battle, ſhut himſelf up in 


Bamborough-caſtle, which the king immediately in: | 
veſted. - Mowbray knowing that the fortreſs, though 


impregnable, mult, for want of proviſions, be forced 
to ſurrender, found means to eſcape from the caſtle. 
He repaired to Tinmouth, and endeavoured to cor- 
rupt the governor ; but before he could effect his 
oſe, a detachment of William's army followed 
him; and took him priſoner. The caſtle of Bam- 
ſurrendered, and the governor impeached 
all the conſpirators. Mowbray was ſentenced to be 
conſined for life in Windfor-caſtle, ſeveral were ex- 
ecuted, and the eſtates of the greater. part of them 


_ confiſcated, _ | 


In the mean time, William count D'Eu was im- 


| peached by Geoffrey Baynard of high treaſon, in be- 


ing privy to the late conſpiracy. He denied the 
charge, and offered to vindicate himſelf by ſingle 


Combat; but being defeated by his antagoniſt, he 


was condemned to be caſtrated, and loſe both his 


o r 
"rg ** Th. 


The famous quarrel between Anfelm archbiſhop of = 
Canterbury, and king William, renders the ycar 


re? 
1 2 — 7 = 


dignity to make preſents to the king proportional to RR 
the value of the poſt ; William, in conſequence, ex. True 
petted a very conſiderable ſum from Anſelm. Bu, RE 
to his aſtoniſhment, the prelate's offering amounted tg Ws $ 
no more than five hundred pounds. Enraged at this . 
parſimonious gift, the king refuſed to take it, and RR 
treated Anſelm with great indignity. The archbiſho RR 
left the preſence, carrying the money with him; and 
could not be prevailed upon. to, furniſh any aid to. RE: 


wards the expences of government. 1 

About this period a ſchiſm happened in the Roman i 
church. Two prelates claimed the pontifical dignity, RATE i 
Odo, biſhop of Oſtia, under the name of Urban 11, Ra 
was acknowledged pope in Italy and France; whil Ran 
his competitor, Gilbert, archbiſhop of Revenna, un. 
der the title of Clement III. was conſidered as the RR 
ſucceſſor of Peter, by ſeveral of the European A: 
powers, and particularly by the king of England. 
Anſelm oppoſed his ſovereign. The haughty prelae RE - 
diſdained to ſubmit to any temporal authority. He lic 
even determined to mortify William, and accordingly ter 
demanded leave to repair to Rome, and receive h 
archiepiſcopal pall from the hands of Urban II. ad- we 
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church. Provoked by this inſolence, William ws 
with the utmoſt difficulty prevented from laying vio. Wo 
Tent hands on the churchman ; and Anſelm, perceir. * 
ing that he ſhould not be ſupported by the prelat 1 
and elergy, retired out of the kingdom, when WI. 


archiepiſcoyal ſee. en 
It hath been juſtly obſerved, that ſuperſtition aut 
enthuſiaſm formed two of the principal features of thik RR 
times, and produced ſuch conſequences as have alt- RR 
thy 


Picardy, known by the name of Peter the herni, MW" 


| having made a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, repreſented, 


at his return, in fuch ſtrong; colours, the outrages ul WR 
oppreſſions exerciſed by the Turks on the Chriſta mn. 
pilgrims, that Urban II. conſidered him as a proper ne 


| inſtrument to exhort the ſovereigns of Europe to u- *PP 
dertake the conqueſt of the Holy Land. Peter vs the 
accordingly ſent from province to province, in ord! RF ©* b 
to rouſe the people to action. D year 
While pope Urban II. perceiving that the firong mar! 
paintings of Peter began to produce the deſired xfc6, on h 
held a council in the open kields near Placentia, * Poſſe 
which above thirty thouſand ſeculars, beſides ecclel- | Vaſla 
aſtics, were preſent, The project of invading Pa. By 
leſtine was univerſally: applatnied but none eng whicl 
in che enterprize. | Urban, therefore; held a fccond ider 
council at Clermont in Auvergne, Where he made? ume. 
ech in the market · plate, in which he expatiated on Pens 
1e miſeries ſuffered bythe Chriſtians in the Hol twe 
Land, and painted, in the ſtrongeſt colours, the ſcan- a0 
dal that was daily offered to the Chriſtian princes by IM 
the Turks, in not ſuffering. their ſubje@s to vilit3 great 
city, where the great author of their pigioh Had lai Power 
down his life for the redemption of the human Lace — | 
This ſpeech; exaguy calculated ie the tneridian of dt nat. 
times, produced the defirec effect. The Italians ve * 


over the miſeries of the Chriſtians in Alia; the Frencd 
dock up arms in their defence. © That cut, 1 
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een peopled with a great many new lords, reſtleſs, 
acdependent, 


= 4 fins, and to open to them. the gates of paradiſe, . on 


paſſion for war and tumult. No wonder that ſuch 


cuſiaſtics. An infinite number of perſons took the 
= croſs, and were ready to precipitate, themſelves upon 
Aa. Many even forgot, on this occaſion, the duties 


ey owed to themſelves, to their families, and to their 
country. The glory of the undertaking baniſhed all 


ocker conſiderations. They reflected not on the fa- 
ugues, the obſtacles, and the dangers they muſt meet 
WEE with before they trod the plains of Paleſtine. The 
BE churches and cloiſters made their advantage. of this 
WE enthuſiaſtic madneſs ; they purchaſed, at very low 
rates, many of the eſtates of the barons, who imagined 
mat a little money and their arms were. ſufficient for 
mem to conquer kingdoms in Aſia. Every thing con- 


and fond of a life of war and diſſipa- | 


he pope promiſed them the remiſſion of all their | 1a 
be pope promuce ne in the new foreſt when he received advice of this 


the cafy conditions of gratifying their predominant tranſaction; when, turning to his attendants, he aſked 


_ dil braced by a multitude of en- - 
r 4 his horſe's head towards the place, rode full ſpeed to 
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out of his territories. But Helie was not to be inti- 
midated ; he embraced the firſt opportunity of Wil- 
liam's abſence to renew his incurſions, and this year 
laid fiege to the city of Mans. William was hunting 


them in what direction the city of Mans lay from 
them. He was immediately anſwered, and turnin 


the ſea ſide, calling to thoſe that were about him, 
„Let him that loves me, follow me.” Dartmouth 
was the firſt ſea-port town, and there they found only 
an old and crazy veſſel, which William entered not- 
withſtanding all the perſuaſions of his attendants to 


the contrary. The maſter of the veſſel declared, that 
] the tempePuous weather rendered it madneſs to put 
| to ſea, it was. nothing leſs than running into unavoid- 
| able deſtruction. Set fail, replied William; didſt 


thou ever hear of a king that was drowned ?” None 


1 daring to diſpute his peremptory command, he ar- 


RE fpired to fill their minds with the moſt chimerical | 
ideas. The glory of the emerprize, the piety which 
i indicated, the advantages that might reſult from it 
e religion, the honor of extirpating the infidels, and 
dhe brilliancy of an eaſtern conqueſt, atted too power- | 


_ fully on the minds of a ſaperſtitious people to be with- 


WE ftood. The meaneſt lords of manors ſet out at their 


oon expence, and the poor gentlemen followed them 
as (quires. . Th, 


- 


| Though. this fanatical fury robbed Europe of mil- 


Ig f lions of inhabitants, it had alſo its advantages. It 
tended greatly to eſtabliſh the 


peace of nations. 


Great part of the turbulent barons with their vaſſals 


boovereigns enjoyed their crowns, and the people their 
e titates in more tranquillity 


W were removed to a diſtance, and their eſtates reſted 
in the hands of more peaceable proprietors. The 


N £6 


: they were no longer 


armed with the fury of thoſe reſtleſs ſpirits that had 


A {tive kingdoms. - The French monarchy re- 


th ö 3 covered its luſtre by this enthufaaſtic inſanity : the 


principal part of the large eſtates of the moſt opulent 


often ſpread the horrors of civil diſcord over their 


nd powerful barons being purchaſed by the crown. 


nu no prince gained more, or deſerved it leſs than 


lenry. Robert, his brother, infe&Red with the en- 


bußaalm of the times, and impatient to undergo all | 
be fatigues of a holy war, took the croſa, and applied 
= they were ſuch as were born with him ; but, were 
into Paleſtine, But he ſoon perceived that the | 


: bimſelf to make preparations for leading an army 


MX revenues of his dutchy were too {mall to anſwer this 


IT purpoſe , they were | not- ſufficient to enable him 10 | 
appear in a manner ſuitable to his rank and ſtation at 


| 3 de head of his vaſſals. He had therefore recourſe 
e his brother; and mortgaged his dutchy for three 


WT cars to Rufus, for the trifling ſam of ten thouſand | 
_ Mk. William raiſed the money by contributions | 


on his ſubjects; and Robert, after putting bim in 
poſſeſſion of Normandy, ſet out at che head of his 
== vallals to gather lurk wif 20 11 $55 i. *- 
By this occurrence» and acceſſion of territory, 
which happened in the year 4099, William was con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt powerful princes of his 
ume. England and Normandy vere once more 
united, and the mam 
between 3 the 2wo provinces entirely laid 
alide. Both were ſubjedts to William, and doth felt 
| the weight of his *. ni But notwithſtanding the 
great power of Rufus a fingle baron dared to ſet that 
power at defiance, Helie, earl of la Fleche, a ſmall 
town in Anjou, alarmed the monarch of England. 
That nobleman made Jo many mrOds into William's 
dominions, and ſtruck ſuch terror into che inhabitants, 
bordering on his dominions, that Rufus was obliged 
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contentions that had ſubſiſted 


© croſs che ſeas ſeveral times, in onder t drive 4 


1 


: 
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| 


mandy 
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Jef inferior rank, but ſapener 


rived next morning at Barfleur in France. He then 
diſpatched ſummonſes through all Normandy, for 
his officers to repair to his ſtandard at Mans; but 
the enemy, ſurprized at this prodigious diſpatch, raiſed 
the ſiege, after a few ſkirmiſhes, and made a preci- * 
pitate retreat, in which the earl of Fleche was taken 
prifoner. Being brought into William's preſence, 
the latter could not help reproaching him for his con- 
duct, not without a mixture of inſult. But the earl 
fiercely replied, © That he had but little cauſe for 
triumph, for an advantage owing not to valor, but 


to fortune. Were I but at liberty once more, con- 


„ tinued he, 1 know what I ſhould do.” William 
was glad of this opportunity to make amends for his 


inſult on ſo brave a man: And what would you do, 


+ fir, ſaid he, were you at liberty? Haſte! begone! 
fly! you argat bhany to do what you will; and, 
« by the face of St. Luke, eontinued he, if ever it 
* ſhall be your chance to conquer me, I fhall de- 
mand nothing for this favor.” * His actions, fays 
** Malmeſbury, equalled his words; and he diſmiſſed 
his foe, with admiration of his valor, rather than 
enmity to his perſon. William, continnes the ſame 
excellent hiſtorian, was not a man of letters, and 
therefore we cannot ſuppoſe that, in this action, 
he followed a like inſtance of magnanimity record- 
„ed of Julius Ceſar, by Lucan, No, it was the 
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efſfedt of his own generous, uninſtrutted ſentiments; 


+ there any ground for the Pythagorian transforma- 
tion, we might be tempted to believe, that the foul 
„% of Cæſar animated the body of William“ 
William returned to England about September, 
after having reſtored 2 and tranquillity to Nor- 
andy and Maine. Soon after his arrival che great 
biſhopric of Durham, which had been for ſeme 
time vacant, was beſtowed upon Ranulph, who had 
long acted as firſt miniſter in England. This perſon, 
from a mean original, advanced himſelf by his elo- 
uence- and bold meaſures, to the office of lord 
ſteward of the kingdom, the moſt conſiderable poſt 
in England. 1 REO 48 in aus 
be ſame year is alſo diſtinguiſhed by the taking 
cof: Jeruſalem —.— chriſtian forces; Robert, duke 
of Normandy, being the met Muſtrious adventurer, 


dus well as the greateſt watriot in the whole army, was 


elected king of Jeruſalem by the unanimous voice of 


the confederate princes, - But 1＋ 2 reputation he 


uad gained in the fields of _ ed him with the 
fond idea that it would now be eaſy for him to reco- 
ver his dutchy, and even get poſſeſſion of the Engliſh 
cron. He therefore deelined the ſeeptre ef Jeru- 
em; upon which Godfrey of logne, a prinee 

5 ener vittues, was elected, 
and While be lived, the city was governed with great 


wy AD. 1300. 


| Juſtice and wiſdom. But there is ſufficient reaſon to be- 


lieve, that Robert's declining this honor, was ever 
after attended with very fatal effects to his intereſt. 
A. D. 1100. William, earl of Poitiers, and duke 
of Guienne, inflamed with the glory without being 
diſcouraged by the misforrunes which had attended 


former adventurers in the cruſades, had put himſelf at 


the head of an immenſe multitude, ſaid by ſome hiſto- 


rians to amount to ſixty thouſand horſe, and a much 


greater number of foot, and propoſed to lead them 
into the Holy Land againſt the infidels. But wanting 
money to forward the preparations requiſite for this 
expedition, he offered to mortgage his dominions to 
William, without entertaining any ſcruple of that ra- 
pacious hand into which he was going to conſign 
them. Rufus, who deſpiſed and ridiculed the enthu- 
fiaſtic madneſs of the time, had kept his kingdom free 
from thoſe bigottedexpeditions ; and, fot ſome years 
paſt had been amaſſing large ſums, from a perſuafion 
that he ſhould have an offer of making another pur- 
chaſe-as valuable as that of Normandy. This offer 
of the earl of Poitiers convinced him he was not 


miſtaken, and William readily accepted the oy 3 
ed he 


agreeing to pay down the ſum demanded, provi 
was put into immediate poſſeſſion of the eſtates. This 
being complied with, a great army was raiſed, and a 


poverful fleet fitted out in England, the king intending 
to carry over the money in perſon, and take poſſeſſion 
of the provinces of Poictou and Guienne, celebrated 


for their riches and fertility. 


Thele proceedings joined to the aſpiring ſpirit of | 


Rufus, alarmed all Europe, then mad with religious 


rage, and weakened by unprofitable expences. - A 4 


prince in the flower of his age, of great experience in 
war, of unbounded. ambition in peace, maſter of 
England, and of the richeſt provinces of France, 
mult have ſoon given laws to. Euro 

22 to ſee what was capable of Ar 


bition. But when every thing was ready for this im- 


afterwards found in the foreſt by the country people, 


portant expedition, æn accident happened which put 
an end at once to his life, and all his ambitious projets. 
He was engaged in hunting, the favorite, and indeed 
any one had a ſword in his hand ſooner: than him; 


almoſt the ſole diverſion and occupation of princes in 


* 


markable for his addreſs in archery, attended him in 
this recreation, of which the new foreſt was the ſcene; 


and as William had diſmounted after the chace, 
Tyrrel, impatient to ſnow his dexterity, let fly an ar- 
row at a ſtag, which ſuddenly ſtarted before him. 
The arrow glancing, from a tree ſtruck the king in 
the breaſt and inſtantly killed him; while Tyrrel, 
without informing any one of the accident, put ſpurs 
to his horſe, haſtened to the ſea ſhore, embarked for 


* * 


% 
x. 


; nor was it 
aining his am- 


that rude and barbarous age, hen ſociety was little 


a 


HISTORY os ENGLAND. 


| was ſevere and his voice ſtrong, which he frequently 
exalted in order to intimidate thoſe to whom he waz 


, 


bad. i IE I Bs 9 8 


cultivated, and the arts afforded few objets worthy of | 
attention. Walter Tyrrel, a French gentleman, .re- |] . 


A. D. 1091. 


ſpeaking; though he was remarkably affable in private 
converſation with his nobles. | 
With reſpett to the charatter of this monarch, 
William's courage was ſuch that he thought it a ſtain 
upon his honor; if, on any occaſion, he was not himſelf 
the firſt who drew his ſword, or ſuffered the meaneſt 


magnanimity declared itſelf on many occaſions, in a 
manner becoming the greateſt of princes. He waz 
a profeſſed patron of perſons of merit, in all profeſ. 
ſions, to whom' his court was always open, and whom 
he always encoutaged in proportion to their talents, 
He had the higheſt ideas of grandeur, and an extra. 
ordinary genius for architecture. But all theſe vir. 
tues were more than balanced by his vices. He was 
a violent and tyrannical prince; and a perfidious, en. 
croaching, and dangerous neighbour, . He was equally 


treaſury ; and the abilities he poſſeſſed were ſo con. 
fined under the government of impetuous paſlions, 
that they were of little uſe in his adminiſtration; 
governing his whole kingdom by that domineering 
policy, which, being blended with courage and vigor, 
was well ſuited to the age. | 
We ſhall corroborate this character by what William 
of Malmeſbury, an accurate judge, and an excellenthil. 
torian, ſays, of this monarch, William Rufus, ſays that 
hiſtorian, was born in Normandy, long before his father 
invaded England. He was molt carefully educated by 
his parents; and, by the pregnancy of his genius, he at 
tained the higheſt pitch of power. He was, without al 
| doubt, a prince not to be matched in his age, had it 
not been that he was overſhadowed by the greatneß 
of 'his father's reputation, and was hurried off the 
ſtage of life before: he had corretted the errors o 
unbridled power and overboiling youth. When he 
ceaſed: to be a boy, his youth was ſpent in military 
exerciſes, in riding, ſhooting, in rivalling the old in 
judgment, aud the young in atlivity.. He thought ita 
ſtain upon his courage, if, on any warlike occaſion, 


and if he was not the firſt, either to challenge the toe, 
or, if himſelf challenged, to fight him.. 
He again adds, That William's exceſſes this way, 


| were in a great meaſure owing to his neceſſity at the 


commencement of his reign, to get the army, at any 
Tate, on his fide, by great largeſſes, and greater pro- 
miſes. His performance of thoſe were punctual, till what 
was at firſt habitual became at laſt natural. Thus 
things with him were eſtimated not by the value, but 
by their price. Of theſe he gives an apt inſtance: 
One niorning, ſays he, as he was puiting on a pair 
of ne boots, he aſked his gentleman of the bed- 


France, and joined the cruſade in an expedition 'to | chamber in waiting, what they coſt? He was an- 
Jeruſalem; a penalty be impoſed upon himſelf for . ſwered, three ſhillings. You ſcoundrel, ſaid the 


ibis. involuntary crime. The body of Willen was 


and buried without any pomp or ceremony in the ca- 


4 King, did you ever hear 'of;a king wearing ſuch 
* pitiful boois as thoſe? Go, bring a pair of a merk 
of ſilver. The bed- chamber · man went, and brought 


thedral church at Wincheſter. His cburtiers were | a pair much worſe; but told his maſter they colt 
negligent in paying their laſt dues to a maſter who was what he had ordered. Ay, replied William, theſe 
ſo le beloved; and every one was, too much occu- are boots fit for a king to wear l and ſo put them 
pied in the intereſting objet of fixing his ſucceſſor io n.. 
think much about the dead ſovereign's burial, - © © ©, ö Wich teſpeft to remarkable occurrences which hap- 


In chis manner, in che year 1100, fell William 


Rufus on the ſecund of Auguſt, in the forty-ſourth 


year of his age, aſter a 'reign of twelve years, ten ; 


1 this monarch's: reign, we are told, that 
in the ſecond year after he came to the crown, 4 
dreadful earthquake ſnook the whole kingdom, which 


months, and twenty days. In his perſon he was gf a vas followed. by: a great ſearcity of fruit, and ſo late 
middle ſtature; but a peared ſhorter than he really || harveſt, that curn was not full ripe at che end of 
Was, on account of his being very fat. His com. November, E 3 


of his ſubjetts to ſurpaſs him in time of danger. Hi; nn 


prodigal and rapacious in the management of hy Wn 


| On the gth of October, A. D. 1091. A violen 
ſtorm happened in ſeveral parts of England, paris 
larly at Winchelſcomb, in Clouceſterſfure, where ibe 
ſteeple of the: church was throw down by ibunder 
and lightning, and the crucifix with the image - 9 
ir 


plexion was florid, his hair of a yellowiſh red, and one ; 
of his eyes ſpotted; which rendered it unlike the 
E 4 2 In bodily ſtrength he exceeded moſt men of id 
I bis time; his manner of ſpeaking was diſagreeable, 
3 from an impediment in his ſpeech, His countenange | 
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WE... fucceeded by a noiſome ſtench and thick ſulphu- 
us air. On ihe 17th of the ſame month another 
rm blew/* from the ſouth. weſt, threw down above 
60 thouſes, and blew: 


{a irgin Mary was broken to pieces; this hurricane 


off the roof of BoW-church, 


A IME NOR V I. 


* D. 1100, | 


101 


And to conclude, A. D. 1094 was remarkable for 
ſo great a mortality of men and beaſts in England and 
Normandy, that the ground remained untilled, and a 
very ſevere dearth enſued. 

William was never married, and confequently leſt 


ceapfide, London; and at Saliſbury, it not only no legitim ate iſſue; and _ the crown became 

—_ troyed many bouſes, but blew'off the ſteeple be: | conteſted: between his two brothers. 
- bnging to the cathedral. 1939 ena T0 | ö af n . > 
1 — Sw MER, 2 e WE | 
„ = - This was the very ſame point from which che dreadful 4 Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paſt, 
oe blew in the reign of queen Ann, and to which Mr. Calm and ſerene he drives the forious blaſt, 
adio alludes in his admirable poem, called the Campaign: And pleas d th* Almighty's orders to perform, 
. % So when an angel by Divine command. « Rides in the Whirl- wind and enjoys the ſtorm, 

| Spreads all his terrors o'er a guilty land; 1 „ 5 5 | 
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SN TELLIGENCE of the death of William was 


be time was alſo hunting at ſome diſtance in the fame 


eoreſt. The idea of ſeizing the crown to the injury | 
f his clder brother Robert, directly ſtruck his ima- | 
Woination ; but at the ſame it occurred to him that no- 


bing could ſo effectually facilitate ſuch a deſign as the 


poſted away to that city with the utmoſt expedition to 


Sn: them as the ſtrongeſt ſinews of war, and the 
—rcatcſt ſecurity of peace. When he arrived at Win- 


obleman, and eldeſt ſon to William Fitzoſbern, the 


Sv orite companion and general of the Conqueror, 


oo vas kceper of the treaſury, flatly refuſed to give 
eenry admijtance, pleading in excuſe, that as he had 

orn icalty to Robert, who had the right of primo- 

eeniture, he looked upon himſelf as much bound in 


| 28 duty to own him for his liege lord, as if he was per- 
demand of Henry carried with it ſtrong marks of a 
treacherous deſign. This altercation was on the point 
of becoming very ſerious, and might have had fatal 


a lucky minute with a number of the late king's at- 
tendants, and declared in favor of Henry, obligin 
Bretueil to deliver up to him the treaſures, the pollel 
hon of which was to Henry almoſt as deſirable an 
object as the crown itſeltlt. 1 
The prince having now a ſufficient fund 


to reward 


leſs than four days aſter his brother's death, his friends 
having aſſeinbled a council in London, of the princi- 
pal nobility that could be gotten together at ſo ſhort a 
warning, Henry was, 


Maurice, biſhop of London, who had been one of 
the- firſt William's c 
lurpriſing and unparalleled diſpatch (if not previouſly: 
concerted) a total revolution was brought about in 
the affairs of the nation: a king in: the flower of his 
age, and in the zenith of his power, was cut off by 
an inſtantaneous death, the cauſe of which was never 
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immediately carried to his brother Henry, who, at 


Wmmediate ſeizure of the deceaſed king's treaſures, 
which were depoſited at Wincheſter. He accordingly Þ 


axe himſelf maſter of the defuntt's riches, conſider- 


WEheſter, however, William de Bretueil, a Norman 


orally preſent ; intimating at the ſame time, that this 

conſequences, had not Robert de Meulant arrived in 

the ſervices of . thoſe who ſhould eſpouſe his cauſe, he 

loon found his ws > conſiderably increaſed ; and in 
a p 


by the majority of voices, de- 
clared king; and the ceremony of his coronation was 
performed the following day (Sunday, Auguſt g) by 


haplains. | And thus, by a moſt 1 


udicially enquired into; the true ſucceſſion was ſet 
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aſide, the treaſures of the kingdom ſeized by a perſon 
who had not the leaſt claim to them; and all this in 
leſs time than is commonly taken up to deliberate 
upon affairs of the moſt private concern, or of the 
leaſt conſequenctgmee. „ 
Henry, immediately after his coronation, atted with 
great policy, for the ceremony was no ſooner over, 
than to ingratiate himſelf into the affections of the 
ople, he ordered a charter to be proclaimed and 
publiſhed, to ſecure to them their liberties; which, 
on account of its great importance, and its having 
been the baſis of many other charters obtained from 
ſucceeding monarchs, we ſhall here inſert: | 
1. Henry's charter to all his faithful ſubjeQs. 
Henry, by the grace of God, king of the Engliſh» 
to all his barons and faithful ſubje&s, both 
French and Engliſh, greeting, | 
Know ye, that, by the mercy of God, and by 
the common counſel (with the (1) aſſent) of the 
barons of the kingdom of England, I am crowned 


king of the ſaid kingdom; and becauſe the king- 


dom has been oppreſſed with unjuſt exaQtions, I, 


from the love of God, and the regard I bear you 
(all) in che firſt place, free the holy church, ſo as 
that I will neither ſell nor farm it out; nor, upon 
the death of an archbiſhop, or a biſhop, or an ab- 
bot, will I accept of any of the churches property, 
nor aught from any of its tenants, until a ſucceſſor 
enters upon the ſame. And I baniſh all the evil 
uſages with which the kingdom of England has 
been (unjuſtly) oppreſſed, part of which evil uſages 
I here ſet down. If any of my barons, earls, or 
of my tenants, holding of me, ſhall die, his heir 
- ſhall not redeem his land, as was the cuſtom in the 
days of my brother; but ſhall relieve the ſame by 
a juſt and lawful relief. In like manner ſhall the 
- tenants of my barons relieve their lands from their 
lords by a lawful (certain) juſt relief And if any 
Hof my barons, or other my ſubjects, have a mind to 
give a (their) daughter in marriage, or ſiſter, or 


| * niece, let him treat with me; but I will neither 
accept any part of his fortune for ſuch licence, nor 


of her, unleſs.it be to 


e will I prohibit his diſpoſing 
f my barons, or ſubjects, 


<. my enemy. And if any o 


„ ſhould, at his death, leave a daughter his heir, I 
vill diſpoſe of her with advice of my barons, toge- 


ther with her lands. And if, upon the death of 


„ the buſband, a wife ſhall ſurvive without children, 


ſhe ſhall have her (own) dowry and marriage- 


portion; neither will I give her to a huſbard, but 
| „„ with 


1 


101 


i with ber own conſent. : But if the wiſe be left with 


_ *..childfen,” ſhe ſhall then have her dower and mar- 
10 but with her own conſent; ;- provided the wie {hall 
e keep her body in chaſtity : and either the wite, or 
« ſome other relation, who is to deal juſtly, ſhall be 


guardian of the children and the eſtate. And 1 


command my barons, that they act conformably 
% hereunto, towards the ſons, daughters, and wives 
* their tenants; The common mintage (2) money; 
& which was taken throughout cities and counties, 
< and was not in uſe under king Edward, 1 abſolutely 
« forbid to be taken fof the future? If any minter, 

or other perſon, be taken with falfe money, let 
« right juſtice be done upon him. (g) All fines and 


« debts due to my brother, I forgive; excepting my he h: : 
the 4 juſt impoſitions. But the artful prelate found means 


inkeritance of others, or for thoſe effects which 


JJuſt farms, and thoſe bargains which concerned 
juſtly concerned other perſons. And I forgive all 
| bargains which any man has made with regard to 
his right ef inhérſtance. And if any - us my: 
barons or tenants) ſhall lie ſick, fo as that he ſhall 
give or diſpoſe of his money, I will, that ſuch diſ- 
* poſition ſtand good ; but if he, prevented by war 
5 or ſickneſs, ſhall not give or diſpoſe: of his ef- 
feats; let his wife, children or parents, or his 
lawful tenants, divide it among themſelves, as ſhall 
ſeem beſt to them. If any of my barons, or 
tenants; ſhall forfeit, he ſhall not give a pledge for 


66 


my father and brother; but, according to t 
meaſure of the forfeit, ſo ſhall he be fineq; -in ſuch 
manner as ſines were laid on, under thoſe, my pre- 
deceſſors, who reigned before my father and bro- 
ther: but if he ſhall be convicted of treaſon, or 
wickedneſs, 
n 


8 


Concerning the confirmation. of king Edward's 
e a A 

I pardon all murders committed before my co- 
ronation'; and thoſe which ſhall be hereaſter com- 
mitted, ſhall be fatisfied for, according to the law 


my barons,” retained in my hand the foreſts, in 
like manner as my father had them. 1 alſo grant, 
of my on free gift, to my knights (i. e. tenants by 
«+ Eknight- ſervice) who defend their lands by their 
* habergeons, that their demeſne lands ſhall be free 
from all unjuſt guilds or taxes, and all works (that 
their fidelity may be in proportion to my kind- 
neſs 3) that, ſince they are eaſed of ſo great a 
burden, they may the better provide themſelves 
with horſes and arms, and fo be made fitter and 
more ready for my fervices, and for the defence of 
my kingdom. I reſtore to you the laws. of king 
Edward, together with thoſe amendments which my 
father made by the advice of his barons. 
If any one bas taken any thing from me, or 
from any other perſon, he ſhall forthwith reſtore 


upon whom any ſuch thing i 
{trift ſausfattion to the o rr. 


- 4 Given in preſence of the archbiſhops, -biſhops, 
_ « © $©barons, earls, ſheriffs, and nobles-of all the 
„ kingdom of England, on the day of my co- 
hren c 


* * * 4 * 
3 SA. 


N. B. The words 'incloſed. within-bracked, thus 


ents taken from Matt. Paris, 


- 
- 


* are the fupplem 


ny cs 4 * 


che Red Hock of the Exchequer, che Rocheſter copy, 


| There were as many copies of this charter as there 
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1 ere counties, and one pf;chem! was ladged in the 
molt eminent. abbies in each gounty ; 7tevertbeleſ, 


portion; nor will I give her to a huſband, 


favor of the (whole) fine, as he did im the me of 
from doing homage for his ſpiritüal dignity, he 


let him make ſatisfaction, as ſhall ſeem 
38 . * . 8 3 N 


of king Edward. I have by common conſent f 


| it was ablolutely neceſlary for: Henry, not to ſhock 
the fame, without making ſatisfaction; arid he, 


A. Dias 


there was ſcarce ane to ſbe daund in ihe geign of, king 
| 2 whoſe Magna Charta was founded-4ipan al. 
3 bere is a copy at this day in, the Red Book df dhe 
- Rxchequer, and Matthew Paris has given usbgattran- 

ſcript of that Which Mhich Was ſent into Herefurd. 
| ſhire, which has been tranſlated;by Mr. Tyrel. 
This charter was not the only inſtance he gave the 
people, tat he wasUeſirous of fendering them̃ happy: 
be committed Ranulph, biſnop af Durham, Alte in. 
ſtrument of all the oppreſſions in the late reign, pri. 
ſoner to N with an 9 19 of giving him 
up to the juſtice of his country. The charge again} 

* was, i hin the 8 1 — 2 
he had abuſed, to oppreſs his ſubjetts with many un. 


of eſcaping into France, where he endeavoured to 
embroil England in trouble, ſince he could no longer 
| 7 6 28 ; | 8 CL 
2 ie. of its adminiſtration. | 1 
Hlenty being ſenſible of the great authority Anſeln 

had acquired by his character of piety, and by the nl 

perſecutions he had ſuffered from William, ſent re- | 

peated meſſengers to him at Lyons, where he now 

reſided, inviting him to return, and take poſſeſſion of 
his dignities. The prelate, at laſt, accepted the 

offer, and, upon his landing in Kent, FER EEE ed 
. with extraordinary joy and reſpect. But when iht 
king propoſed to him the renewal af that homage 
which be had done his brother, and Which had 
never been refuſed by any Engliſh biſhop, Anſelm 
gave an- abſolute refuſal: detlating, - that fo fa 


. 


would not even communicate with any evcléſiaſtie WA 
who paid that ſubmiſſion,” or who received inveſſi. WA 
tures from laymen. However provoked Henry 
| might be at this behaviour of the haughty prelate, 
be thought proper to diſſemble his reſentment, and 
only deſired, that meſſengers might be ſent to Rome, 
to accommodate matters with the'/pape, and ta obtaii 
bis confirmation of the Engliſi laws and cuſtomary 
_ +» The prelate Anſelm had not been long in England, 
fore an affair happened, which. obliged  Heory io 
have recourſe to his authority.” Matilda, daughter to 
Malcolm, -the- third king of Scotand; and njece to 
Edgar Athelmig, had,' on her father's death, and fub- 
\ {quent revolutions of the * Scottiſh government, 
been brought to England, and educated under her 
aunt, in the nunnery of Rumſey. This princels 
Henry propoſed to marry. She was not only ac- 
- cormphihed with all that could render a woman de- 
firable, but unexceptional in point of intereſt; her 
uncle Edgar having no children, and the old Engliſh 
party confidering her as the only remains of the 
Cerdic race, from whom they were to expe tt the con- 
tinuance of that venerable line. But as ſhe: had! worn 
the veil, though never taken the vows, doubts might 
ariſe with W the law fulneſs of this action; and 


; 


the religious prejudices - of his ſubjętts. Recourle 
was Ge de uo ei had to At Theſe authority 
was deciſive in this particular; but the prelate would 
do nothing of himſelf. He ſummoned à ſynod t 
meet at Lambeth, here Matilda proved, that ihe 
neber intended to embjace a religious life! and had 


c ay * 


worn the veil, merely. in imitation of a cuſtom Ami- 
Har to the'Engliſk ladies, who proceed their chaſtity 
from the hrutal Yiolence of the Normany, by taking 
ſhelter under chat habit, which, amidſt the horrid- l 
centiguſneſa ot · ine times, was generally revered. The 
ſynod; ſenſible that even a Þriticeſs, could have . 
courſe to no other method for the ſecurity: Gf ber 
honor, admitted che plea as valid, and declared ut 
Matilda was free from all religious engagements, and 
ill at liberty to mary. Anſelm, acquieſcing. w 
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During 
(aſtern expedition, and | 
p e HE oppoſition... On his return 
ve become acquainted; with Sibylla, daugbter io the 
Count of Converſana, a young lady of great beaut), 
nd merit, whom be eſpouſed; and indulging bimſelf 
i cis new paſfon, as well as fond of enjoying calc 
ad plcaſurc, after the fatigues of ſo many rough cam- 
WS p2.gns, he lingered a twelxe- month in that delicious 
WS climate. By this delay, he loſt the crown of England, 
WE hich the great fame he had acquired during che cru. 
WE :1c icaty formerly made. with his deceaſed brother, 
SE would, had he been preſent, have infallibly ſecurad to 


archbiſhgp, with the moſt ſolemn pomp. 
N the interim, Robert returned from his 


bam; thus did he a {egond time prevent himſelf from 


being a king. e 1 
1 A b. 1101, His arrival, though too late to aſcend 
me throne of England, without meeting with a pÞw- 
erful oppoſition, revived at once the hopes and fears 
of the Normans of his party, who had poſſeſſions in 
Fance. He ſaw himſelf, contrary to his expetta- 
WE :ions, prevented from ſucceeding to the crown of 
SS England, and complained loudly of the injuſtice of 
bis younger brother. Robert de Belleſme, earl of 
Sbrewſbury and Arundel, having ſucceeded to the 
great eſtates of his family, both in England and Nor- 
vandy, was, at this time, one of the moſt conſider 
= able of Henry's ſubjects. His genius was. enterpriz- 
ing, his behaviour arrogant, and his principles en- 
urely in favour of Robert. He was joined by his 
wo brothers, Roger and Arnulf, William de Wa- 
renne, earl of Surry, Robert de Pontefratt, Robert 
de Mallet, Vo. de Grentmeſnil, and many others 
of the principal nobility, who entered into an aſſo- 
—_ ciation, for inviting Robert to make an attempt upon 
England, and promiſed. to join him with all their 


bimſelf cloſely. to make preparations for invading 
England and aſcertaining his right. 
Ns Henry was greatly alarmed at the defettion of ſo 
many of his nobles, and till more at the great popula- 


5 of his brother, who was become the idol of the 


people, on account of his having ſo greatly contri- 
buted to reſcue the holy city of Jexuſalem out of the 
bands of infidels. Perſuaded of the power of po- 
wpular bigotry, and dreading the conſequences of his 
ijured brother's. obtaining the crown, he had re- 
= courſe to Anſelm, whoſe ſanQity and wiſdom he now 


WT cvcry meaſure ; promiſed a ſtrict regard to ceclefi- 
actical privileges; profeſſed a great attachment to 


of the ſovereign pontiff. By theſe careſſes and de- 
clarations he gained entirely the confidence of the 
primate, whoſe influence over the people, and autho- 


him in his preſent fituation. Anſelm, became. ſurety 
for the king, pledging bis faith, that he would govern 


Judd and equitable laws. By this means, the king. was 
na condition to oppoſe the great intereſt of his hro- 


ther, which had already induced many of the ſailors 
10 declare in bis favor; and even io carry over to him 
be greater part of a fleet, which had been fitted out 
oo oppoſe his paſſage, and prevent his landing. 
| „With a: greater: degree of, afiduity. than uſual, 
| Robert ſeized this favorable, oppogtupiry-to: put to ea 
with a fine- flect, and landed at Portſmouth about 
i Midſummer, A. D. 1 101, Immediately upon the 
: 
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1-1 HN RY; I. 
his clergy, ber marriage wich Henry was celebrated 


took poſſeſſion of the dutch 


borces,. Robert accepted the invitation, and applied 


WW pretended io revere. He conlulted him in all diff. 
cult emergencies, ſeemed to be governed by him in 


Rome, and a reſolution of perſevering in an implicit | 
obedience to the decrees of councils, and to the will 


deu of his debarkazion, — who; bad a ſtrong 
amy Poſted at Pevenſey, on the Suſſen coaſt, ads | eipoufedchis brother's cauſe; no on ad yareularly 


103 


| vanced to-intercept him inhis march to London, and 
| prevent him from being joined by ſuch of his ad- 
| herents as had already ſhewed themſelves inclinable 
| to eſpoule his cauſe. . Nothing could at this time have 
| kept up the drooping ſpirits of Henry but the fidelity 
and ſteadineſs of Anſelm, who attended him ſtep by 
| ſtep, and, with unwearicd aſſiduity, harangued, flat- 
- tered, and threatened: by turns thoſe of whoſe attach- 
ment he was moſt doubtful, repreſenting in fo lively a 
manner the heinouſneſs of breaking their oath of al- 
legiance, that all the principal officers ſwore to a 
man to ſtand by their ſovereign againſt all invaders. 
| To crown his labours in Henry's behalf, Anſelm 
publicly declared his intention to exconmunicate 
Robert, in caſe. he perſiſted in his deſign of driving 
his brother from the throne. Eccleſiaſtical cenſures 
were, at that time, more formidable to the vulgar, 
than the moſt powerful armed force; and Robert 
ſoon found that his party, inſtead of increaſing upon 
his arrival in vigor and numbers, daily grew weaker 
and dropped off. However, both armies continuing 
to march forwards, they came in ſight of, and en- 
| camped over againſt each other on a plain not far 
from Wincheſter, in which ſituation they remained 
for ſeveral days, without either ſide offering to come 
to action; Robert declining the battle on account of 
| his not being joined by the reinforcements he expett- 
ed from his friends on this fide the water, and Henry, 
from an apprehenſion that his ſoldiers would fail in 
their fidelity in the day of battle, and, by going over 
to his brother, put him in danger of loſing his life and 
U iy if n N e o 
Thus were things ſituated, when the two: brothers 
| being. equally, deſirous to come to @ treaty, many 
meſſages paſſed between them, and many propoſals 
vVere made and rejected on beth ſides; at length, by 
| the mediation of Anſelm, and ſome of the moſt pru- 
dent of the nobles in each army, an accommodation 

| was effettled on the following tes. 


I. That the king ſhould refign to the duke the 
Contantin, together with all the other places and 
ſtrong holds he was then in poſſeſſion of, in Nor- 
| mandy, excepting. Donfront, which he could not 
cede without violating the eath-he had given to the in- 
habitants when they admitted him into their town, that 
he would never give it up but with his life. 
II. That the friends of each party fhould have 
full reſtaration of all their lands and eſtates, both in 
England and Normandy. Ho wk ee , 
III. That Henry ſhould pay to Robert the yearly 
fum of three thouſand: marks of filves-; and that if 
either of the two brothers died without lawful flue, 
his demeſnes ſhould be inherited by the ſurvivor, as 


45 This agreement being ſigned and ſyorn to by 2 
twelve lords on each fide, as guarantees for its. faithful 
execution, both armies. were. diſbanded, and Henry 


re ..- | | carzied his brother Robert with him t9.cqurt,- where 
ti wich the barons, was of the greateſt ſervice to | 


they lived together in the greateſt apparent harmony 
for the ſpace oſ two months, at the end of which' term 


8 | duke; Robert took his leave, and embarked, fur Nor- 


mandy. i 
Henry, being now delivered from his formidable 
rival, and rm eſtabhliſhed on the throne by the late 
accommodation, reſolved to take ſevere revenge on 


ſuch of the. great: wen who had- ſhewn them 

moſt zealous: in the cauſe of his brothes Robert. 
Opportunities of being revenged axe ſeldam wanting 
to thoſe Who; have the power im their own hands: ac 
coding, Joon! after the departure: of his brecher, be 
ſeized on the eſtates and perſons of Hugb de: Grent- 
meſnil, Robert de Pontefract, and Rober de Mal- 
let, on varigus pretences; but of all thoſe who had 


the 


we ___ HISTORY or ENGLAND. A. P. 165 
| confidered himſelf as à real king; he now reſolved tg 


- the objeR of his indignation and revenge as Robert 


de Belleſme, earl of Sbreuſbury and Arundel, on ac- 


count of his having openly (and, indeed, with an un- 
pardonable imprudence) declared, © that Henry was 


an uſurper, and that it would be an eternal diſprace-to | 
all, of the Norman or Engliſh nations, who ſhould - þ 
permit, much more aſſiſt, him in holding the crown in 


prejudice of his elder brother.“ Accordingly Henry 
fammoned'this young nobleman to appear before him 
at his court, and anſwer to five and forty articles of 
impeachment which be publiſhed againſt him, the leaſt 
of which was ſufficient to' bring him to the block. 
The earl, conſcious that, by his unguarded behaviour, 
he had given the king too fair a handle to 'ruin him, 
aſked leave for time to prepare his anſwer; which 
being'granted him, he made uſe of the interval'to 
fortify his caſtle of Shrewſbury; determined to de- 
fend himſelf to the laſt, rather than, by à tame ſub- 
miſſion, to encounter that fate which he knew was 


unavoidably prepared for him: at the fame time he 
had recourſe to his friends in Normandy, where he 


had a great eſtate, and ſent his brother Arnulph to ſo: 
licit aid from the'Welſh: 5 40h 


A rebellious act of this nature gave Henry the 


moſt plauſible excuſe for effecting his total ruin. Ac- 


cording he ordered him to be publiely proclaimed 4 


traitor, for having refuſed to appear before his peers 


In the king's court when duly ſummoned ; and iſſued 


out commiſſions for a general-array of all the militia 
in England ; and taking the field in perſon, went and 


laid fiege to the earl's caſtle of Arundel, in Suſſex: 
but he found it fo ſtrongly fortified, that he was 
obliged to turn the ſiege into a blockade. While this 
was doing, he ordered the biſhop of Lincoln to be- 


ſiege Teckhill, another ſtrong fortreſs of the earl's, 
lying a few miles from Doncaſter, while he himſelf 


advanced into Shropſhire, the greateſt part of which 
belonged to Robert de Belleſme. Here he attacked 
Bridgenorth, accounted the ſtrongeſt place in England, 
the earl, who was the moſt excellent engineer of his 


time, having exerted his utmoſt {kill in fortifying it. 


This fiege coſt Henry ſome time and trouble, and it 


is more than probable that he would have found him- 


ſelf baffled in his attempt had he not had recourſe to 


money to bribe the garriſon, which conſiſted of a body 


of Welch, under Cadogan and Gervith, the two chief 
princes of Wales. This method proved effettual,; and 
the Welſh ſurrendered the place after having defended - 
it three weeks, Almoſt at the ſame time Henry receiv. 
ed advice, that the officer he had left before Arundel, 
bad compelled that caftle to ſurrender; and that the bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln had proved no leſs ſucceſsful: in his 
operations againſt Teckhill, ſo that Shrewſbury was now 
the only place of any conſequence left in the hands of 
Robert: the roads to ãt were bad, narrow, and very 
fatiguing to an army in its march, the country being 
over-grown with thick woods, which the enemy had 
lined with archers to gall the ſoldiers in their paſſage; - 
but Henry, with admirable preſence of mind, em- 
ploying his men in cutting down the woods and open- 


ing the roads, ſoon got over theſe difficulties. 


The deſperate ſituation of his affairs ſtruck Robert 
with diſmay; he plainly ſaw it would be impoſſible for 


him to make head againſt ſo powerful a force as Henry 


was bringing againſt him; and, therefore, as the king 
drew near the town, he went forth to meet him, ac- 
knowleged his crimes, and, preſenting him with the 

b mercy. The 


keys of the place, threw hitnſelf upon 
King accepted his ſubmiſſion, and thus this dangerous 
' InſurreQtion was quelled in little more than a month 


from ĩts firſt breaking out. The earl and his follow. | 
ers were diſſeized of all their eſtates in England, and 


big ter quit the kingdom. 


Ay by cis ſucceſs; and the deftruAion of the 
great ſamily of Belleſme, ſaw himſelf abſolute 
maſter of bis kingdom: before this time he had never | 


maſter of 


„ - 
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| be fo, by making himſelf” independent of all powers 
abroad, and of every claſs of his ſubjects at home. It 
muſt be obſerved, that the moſt conſiderable power 
no leſt in the nation, diſtinẽt from that of the Fron, 
was lodged in he" biſhops ard abbots 7 and Henry 
could not, without à thixture of indignatior ad ap- 
prehenſion, perceive the attempts they were continu. 


ally making to eireumſeribe the regal prerogative: 4 8 


the inſolent and ambitious diſpoſition of Anſelm; not 
a little heightened by conſcious merit of the late ſer. 
vices he had done the erown, threatened Henry with 
little leſs than annihilation of all his authority in ec. 
cleſiaſtical matters. That haughty prelate had two fa. 
vorite points in view; the one was to oblige the cler. 
gy to celibacy, and the other to wreſt from the cron 
the right of giving the inveſtiture to biſhops” and ab. 
bots. In the midſt of his ambition he had, however 8 
ſufficient diſcernment to know that the compaſſing hi; Wl 5 
defigris could not fail of being attended with mar; NG 
and great difficulties; but, nothing daunted at the 
proſpett of the obſtacles in his way, he conveneda MR 
pe which a ſentence of excommunication vs 
ulminated againſt married prieſts. Pleaſed with this M 
ſucceſs, - Anſelm determined to proceed, notwith: WAA 
ſtanding he perceived he ſhould be oppoſed by the 
whole' power of wy ka” i Nor was he contented 
with depriving Henry of a prerogative enjoyed by al 
the eh thek bad fled the Logic e from 
the firſt eftabliſhment of chriſtianity; he propoſed, 
that all the biſhops who had received the inveſtiture 
from the king, ſhould immediately reſign their fee; 
or ſtand abſolutely excommunicated. Exaſperated 
at this inſolent attempt, Henry ſummoned Anſelm w 
appear in the king's court. He obeyed; and was 
commanded inſtantly to do homage to the king, to 
conſecrate ſuch perſons 'as had been nominated to 
vacant ſees, or to depart the kingdom immediately; 
the king declaring, in expreſs terms, That no per. 
ſons ſhould reſide in any parts of his dominions, 
„ho refuſed to pay the allegiance due to a ſove. 
* reign.” But Anſelm deſpiſed the threats of royalty; 
and with the reſolution of a man conſcious of bi 
power, told the court, That he was not to be int. 
««.midated from doing his duty; that he ſhould im- 


„ mediately retire to Canterbury, where he ſhoul! 
continue to exerciſe his archiepiſcopal function, 
* and wait the iſſue with refignation and tranquil. 
“ lity.” As Henry was determined not to part with 
ſo valuable a branch of his prerogative, and the 
prelate not to recede from the cauſe he had under. 
taken, there remained no hopes of an accommods- 
tion. At laſt it was agreed by both parties to fende 
deputation to Rome, in order to lay the whole di 
pute before his holineſs; and that in the mean time 
the biſhops and abbots ſhould continue to exerciſe 
the functions of their reſpective offices. 6 
A. D. 110g. This ecclefiaſtical diſpute did not, 
however, divert Henry's attention from his interel 
in other particulars.” He had already greatly reduced 
the exorbitant power of the nobility; and refoived i 
purſue that intention ſtill farther. William de War: 
renne, earl of Surry, who retired into Normandy 
on the accommodation between Robert and his bro- 
ther, had been diſſeiſed of his Engliſh eſtate; but 
vas continually importuning the duke to uſe his good 
offices with Henry, in order, if poſſible, to procure 
his being reinſtated in his lands. Robert, whoſe 
heart glowed with the benign warmth of human) 
and compaſſion, determined to pay a viſit to his bf. 
ther in order to ſollieit in perſon the reſtitution of he 
earl of Surry's poſſeſſions. Previouſly informed o 
the deſign of Robert's viſit, Henry was- fully Pie: 
pared for his reception, and immediately on his 
rival, pretended to be highly diſpleaſed at die m. 
ther's entering his kingdom without- —_— 
| r 


* 
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| ® | bringing with him, in his retinue, thoſe whom he 
= well knew to be enemies to his perſon and govern- 
ment. At the ſame time the king charged Robert 

Vith a breach of the late treaty, by giving refuge and 


= encouragement to the rebellious earl of Shrewſbury, 


and putting him in poſſeſſion of his father's demeſnes 


1 in Normandy. Robert now perceived the wrong ſtep 


Y | he had taken, by thus putting himſelf in the power of 
his brother; but it was too late to recede. He there- 


| | | | fore remonſtrated boldly with his brother, in behalf 


of the earl of Surry, but met with ſo bad a reception, 


. that Robert began to apprehend his own liberty was 


in danger, and was therefore glad to purchaſe an 
eſcape, by reſigning bis penſion. The earl of Surry” 


5 5 was, however, reſtored. to all his poſſeſſions, and re- 
mained ever after. a faithful and uſeful ſubject to the 


: 1 | king of England. | 


A. D. 1104. Henry purſued his deſign of wreak- 


_ ing his vengeance on the Engliſh nobles, whom he 
WE ſuſpected of not being cordially attached to his in- 
_ creſt. About the fame time, William count de 


WE Mortaigne, in Normandy, and earl of Cornwall in 


8 England, the king's couſin German, claimed the 


= caridom of Kent, as heir to Odo, biſhop of Bayeaux, 


who had accompanied the duke of Normandy in his 


expedition to the Holy Land, and died at Palermo in 


5 Sicily. This claim he preſſed in a manner rather too 


peremptory for a ſubjett; but as it happened in the 
brother. He knew full well that Robert's power was. 


ume of the public commotions, and that Henry 
ſußppecting him of favoring the rebellious earl of 


—_— Shrewſbury in bis heart, he was not willing to weaken 

bis own intereſt, and ſtrengthen that of his enemy, by - 
= the defeQion of a nobleman of ſo great power aud 
intereſt ; therefore he . amuſed him with ſpecious | 


promiſes, which kept him quiet; but as ſoon as 
Henry found - himſelf ſecurely eſtabliſhed on the 


7 | throne, he thought it high time to take down his 
WE towering ſpirit, and make him an example to others 


WE of his ſubjects, who, preſuming 100 far on their weight 


and importance, might be tempted to ily in the face 

of majeſty. _ Accordingly, when the earl, upon find- 
ing the affairs of the kingdom ſettled upon a quiet 
—_ footing, took an 


portunity of repeating his claim, 


ties committed to his care, and, at the ſame time, 
= with ſeveral miſdemeanors againſt the ſtate ; and the 


| 2 different articles being proved to the ſatisfaction of 


the judges, the earl was declared guilty, upon which 


he immediately fled over to Normandy, ret 
Hence it is pretty apparent, that the uſticiaries 
—_—_ were the king's creatures, and ready to give any ſen- 
tence that they thought agreeable to his ambition or 


avarice; for, upon the earl's-withdrawing himſelf out 
of the kingdom, they condemned him not only to 
loſe the lands which it may he preſumed he had, like 


other rapacious Normans, uſurped, but (what is ut- | 
terly inconceiveable) the earldom of Cornwall and all 


the great eſtates in Suſſex aud other counties, of which 
his. forefathers were juſtly poſſeſſed, according to 


Domeſday Book, and which he inherited from them 


by an undoubted title, 


Henge, according to Florence of Worceſter andthe | 
Saxon chronicles, we learn that William, who had 


retired to. his eſtate of Mortaigne, in Normandy, 


bearing of theſe tranſa tions, and incenſed at the in · 
Wo gratitude, perfidy, and awarice of king Henry, fell 


upon thoſe lands belonging to him and his partizans, 


that lay contiguous to his On, and had not been de. 


livered up to Robert purſuant to the irt article of the 
peace concluded between the two brothers. In theſe 


operations he was. ſoon joined by a: nunber of the 


but what greatly firengibened his party was, the al- 
* 10 | | 15 
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liance between de Belleſme and him. This latter 


nobleman was in poſſeſſion of no leſs than thirty four 


ſtrong caſtles in Normandy, in which he had placed all 
the wealth he had amaſſed, and which were provided 


with good garriſons; fo that theſe two turbulent chief- 


tains and their adherents harraſſed their native coun- 
try with continual devaſtations, while Robert, either 


deſpiſing the world, and given up to deyotion, or, as. 
Ealmer oblerves, amuſing himſelf in plays and feaſt- 


ing, took not the leaſt ſtep to oppoſe their progreſs ; 
and his indolence ſeeming to increaſe in proportion 
to the calamities of his country, he at length, without 
the privity or conſent of his brother Henry, patched 


up an infamous peace with the rebels, which exaſpe- 
rated his ſubjects to ſuch a degree, that they deter- 
mined to throw themſelves. into the arms of Henry, 


for the protection of their lives and properties. 
During all this time Henry had been acting the moſt 
crafty part. Ever ſince he had found himſelf in 


peaceable poſſeſſion of England, he began to look 
vith a wiſhful. eye upon Normandy, and was greatly 
deſirous of annexing that dutchy to his crown. Ro- 
bert's ill conduct had confirmed him in the hopes of - 


one day compaſling his end, and he waited only for a 


favorable opportunity to put his deſign in execution. 
With this view he made not the leaſt effort towards 


chaſtiſing the rebels for their depredations on his Nor- 
man lands, either in perſon or by application to his 


more to be feared than that of the malecontents, and 

therefore, with an unnatural and deteſtable policy, 
he ſuffered them to oppreſs his brother without offer- 
ing the leaſt aſſiſtance. This neglett of Henry's con- 


curring with Robert's indolence, had been the chief 


inducement to the latter's having concluded the late 


diſgraceful peace with the malecontents. * 


The opportunity which Henry had been impatiently 


waiting for now offered itſelf, and he did not fail to 


make the moſt proper uſe of it. Salo, biſhop of 
Sens, and Robert, abbot of the ſame place, were the 
firſt” who broke forth into open diſcontent, (A. D. 
1105) and publicly declared themſelves, :þy excom- . 
4 municating Robert, and flying over to England, 
and demanding to be put in poſſeſſion. of the whole 
county of Kent, the king not only gave him a flat 

denial, but alſo exhibited againſt him a charge for 
divers maleverſions in the government of thoſe coun- 


- 


where they! were received with open arms by 1 1 


who now ſaw himſelf on the point of having his ſe- 
eret wiſhes fully ſatisfied. However, he had not as 
yet any juſtifiable pretence for coming to a rupture 
with his brother Robert; and moreover, he was fear- 


ful that if he ſhould too prematurely declare himſelf, 


it might he a means of making the duke and the rebels 
join together for their mutual ſecurity. Pts * 
... Senſible of the blackneſs of his deſign, he thought 


it neceflary to give it the face of juſtice, by yet ap- 


pearing to att from a motive the very reverſe of what 


really inſpired his proceedings. With this view he 
wrote a letter to his brother Robert, refleQting in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, that his conduct lately bad given, 
juſt ground of complaint to all degrees of his ſubjeQts, 
who could not, without great concern, behold the 


indolence and inaktivity of his diſpoſition, and the 


little care he took either to redreſs their grieyances, or 


ſecure their properties; and that the late infamous 


peace he had made with the enemies of the public, 
and the deſpoilers of his country, had given thoſe 
under his rule but too ſtrong'reaſans to believe that 
they had little cauſe to look to him for proteRtion, 


He entreated him in the moſt preſſing manner tg re- 


ſame the ſentiments of the prince and the common 


parent of his people, and inſtantly to ſet about redrei- 


ling the grigyances of which his ſubjects compleined, 
or Otherwiſe nat to think it ſtrange that, in caſe he 
turned a deaf ear to theſe remonſtrances, he himſelt 


| ſhould be obliged to eſpouſe the eaule of the diſtreſſed 
Normans. This 


This artful leuer, however it might be 
varniſhed over with the pretence of love and kind 


_ nefs, was, in fad, intended only as a libel to inſlame i, 
e E e | minds 
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minds of the Normans to a greater pitch of diſeontent 
againſt their duke. 1 „ Sage eſpecial care to have 
it made as public as poſſible, and the iſſue fully an- 
ſwered his expectations; for, in a very ſhort time af- 
terwards, he received a * application from the 
Norman nobility, befeeching him to have compaſſion 
on the miſeries of their church and ſtate, and take 


- them under his immediate care. This was what 


Henry aimed at; and accordingly he no ſooner re- 
- - ceivedthe invitation; than he haſtened to comply with 
it; and, about the autumn of the ſame year, he 
paſſed over to Normandy with a powerful armament. 

. . .  Henry'scondu& muſt appear to every unprejudiced 


-perſon a downright violation of every civil and politi- 


cal tie; and, there is no doubt to be made but that 
Henry would have loudly complained of, and ſeverely 


reſented, the duke his brother's. attempting to inter- 


- * - meddle in his government of the Englifh, which, 
indeed, there ſeems to have been an equal reaſon for, 
-  fince we find Henry, at the very time he was thus re- 
buking his brother for mal-adminiſtration, and aſſum- 
ing the character of protector of the diſtreſſed Nor- 
mans, ſaddling his own ſubje&s with exorbitant im- 
poſitions, in order to defray the expences of his ex- 
pe dition tõ Normandy, in which this country certainly 
could have no concern; and this tax was levied with 
all the aggravating circumſtances of rigor. But, 
indeed, we ſeem to have been fated, ever fince our 
exiſtence as a people, to be the dupes either of quar- 

rels or alliances with-the continent, for the moſt part 
equally frivolous and diſadvantageous, notwithſtand- 

ing that nature, by our inſular ſituation, deſigned us 

to be exempt both from the one and the other. 


Az ſoon as it was known that Henry had landed at 


Barſleur, his court was filled with the Norman 
nobility, who all repreſented their real or fancied 
grievances in the moſt ſpecious manner, imploring 


s . the king of England to take them under his protection. 


It required no. great rhetoric to perſuade Henry to 
gratify the principal with of his ambition; but as the 


- ſeaſon of the year was too far advanced to admit of | 


any military operations, he contented himſelf with 
having an interview with his brother Robert, which 
— paſſed in recriminations on both ſides : Robert, on his 
part, accuſed-Henry with a deſign to ſtir up his ſub- 
jeRs againſt him, and deprive him of his dominions. 


- - - - Henry charged his brother with having not only given 


afſylum to rebels and the betrayers of their king and 
:-- country, but with having made allies of thoſe very 


peſts 10 fociety, by agreeing to an infamous peace 


with them. This altercation would have grown very 

- - warm; had it not been for the interpoſition of ſome of 

__ _ the moſt moderate noblemen on each fide, who pa- 
eeified matters fo well, at leaſt in appearance, that 
Henry and his brother parted ſeemingly good friends; 

and the former returned to paſs the winter in England, 

after having firſt made a kind of progreſs through 
thoſe parts of his own eſtate in Normandy: which he 
thought required his preſence, and which he put in 
te beſt poſture of defence he could againſt the enſuing 
ſpring. However, while he remained in Normandy, 
be, againſt all the laws of nature and nations, ſeized 

. Into his hands the ſtrong towns of Bayeux and Caen, 
belonging to his brother Robert, and garriſoned them 
partly with his own Engliſh troops, and partly with 
Norman malecont ens 115 
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WE A D. 116. The campaign was opened with the l 
3 liege of Tenchebray 7 Sn op 


and it now became ſufficiently 
vident, both from his preparations and progreſs, that 


ulurp the entire poſſeiſion of Nor- 


mandy. Robert was at Jaſtrouſed from his lethargy, 


aud being joined by che carl of Mortaigne, and RS. 


bert de Bellefine, cart of Shrewſb 
terate enemies, he raiſed # conſiderable army, and ap- 


_—” hed his-brother's camp, "intending to finiſh, by 
vne deciſive batile; the quarrel between them. . wo 


& > * 
5 "A 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
Was now entered u on chat ſcene of action. in Which 
alone he was qualified to excel; and, accordingly, he 
ſo animated the Norman troops by his example, that 


: hered to his intereſt. 


priſoners, among whom was duke Robert himſelf, to. 


A. D. 1107. | 


they made a great impreſſion on the Engliſh, and had 
nearly obtained the victory, when the flight of Bel. 
leſme threw the whole army into diſorder, and occa. bt 
| fioned a total defeat. Henry, beſides making a great 7 


ſlaughter among the enemy, took near ten thouſand 8 # 
gether with moſt of the conſiderable barons, ho ad. 


Hence this victory was followed hy the entire re. 


* duftion of Normandy : Rouen immediately fub. 
' mitted to the conqueror : Falais, after ſome negoti. 


ation, opened its gates; and by this acquiſition, belides 


rendering himſelf maſter of an important fortreſs, 
Henry got into his hands the perſon of prince William, 


the only ſon and heir of Robert. He now aſſembled MN 


] 

1 

| his liberty, he could have relinquifhed that power, 
RT 

N 


de St. Saen, who had married Robert's natural daugh- 


nor, than was common in thoſe ages, executed the ee 
- truſt with great affection and fidelity. Edgar Athe- Wn 


- ſtronger proof of the mediocrity of his talents, in 
| every 


the only legal title to the crown, he was allowed, 


pontiff had been very indifferent. His holineſs had 
| behaved with great decency, but with remarkable 


- lay-inveſtitures, in direct terms. That directed to 


quently the contents of it were known-only to himſel 


be imparted them to all, and applauded himſęlſ ſot 
acting ſo agreeably to the ſentiments of his holineſe 


ury, the king's inve- 


He 


his court, and infiſted on his immediately comply! 


Jerufalem, and who had fince reſided with him in 
Normandy, was another illuſtrious priſoner, taken in 
the battle of Tenchebray; but Henry gave him his li- 
berty, and ſettled on him a {mall penſion, with which 


In the year 110%, the famous controverſy between 
| king Henry and the primate was brought to a conclu- 


kingdo 


the ſtates of Normandy ; and, having received the 


| homage of all the vaſſals of the dutchy, ſettled the BAN 


government, revoked his brother's donations, and nn 
diſmantling the caſtles lately erected, he returned to 


England, carrying with him the duke as a priſoner. 5 1 


That unfortunate prince was detained in cuſtody 


during the remainder of his life, which was no leſs 


than twenty-eight years, when he died in the caſtleof 5 5 , 
Cardiff, in Glamorganſhire : happy, if, without lofine BE 


which he was not qualified to hold or exerciſe, 
Prince William was committed to the care of Elias 


ter, and who, being a man of more probity and ho- 


ling, who had followed Robert in his expedition to 


he retired, and dived to a good old age in England, 
totally nebletted” and forgotten. This prince was 
diſtinguiſhed by great probity ; but nothing can be a 


other reſpect, than that; notwithſtanding he 
pofleſſed the affections of the Englith, and enjoyed 


during the reigns of fo many violent and (jealous 
uſurpers, to live unmoleſted, and deſcend to his 


grave in peace. 


ſion. The deputies who, as we have already obſerved, 
had been ſent to the court of Rome, were now re- 
turned to England. Theit ſucceſs with the -haughty 


firmneſs. He wrote two letters, one to Henry, and 
the other to Anſelm, both of them condemning al 


Henry was delivered into his own hands, and conſe: 


and perhaps to the prelates who had been ſent on thi 
embaſſy, and who were entirely in Henry's. intereſ. 
Anſelm made no ſecret of the contents of his letter; 


Vexed, and diſdaining to be defeated in a cauſe ſo 
timately connected with the dignity of. his croun 
Henty had recourſe to a ſubterfuge, which to th 
enlightened age, will perhaps appear ſomething exit” 
ordinary. He again — the archbiſhop befor 


With his will, in regard to inveſtitures, or quitting 8 

m. Anſelm was aſtoniſfed at this perempio? 

demand; ſo directly contrary: to whar he had reaton® 

expect. He repreſented to the king, that ae 
3 "34 BT 


io which the pope had honored him, left him no 
room for compliance, and intreated his majeſty to im- 
part to him the contents of the letter he had received, 


of his ſovereign, as far as his own conſcience, and 
the commands of his holineſs would give him leave. 
But this Henry abſolutely refuſed ; and plainly told 
Anſelm, that the pope's determination had very little 
W: fluence with him; that he did not think himſelf 
obliged to produce his letter, and that if he did pro- 
auce it, the contents would, perhaps, — ar from 
_ncring the primate's expeRations ;. in 
te queſtion now ſolely regarded his ſubmiſſion, and 
tat he expected his direct compliance. This anſwer 
ord too much of abſolute power. Anſelm ap- 
WW pcalcd to the contents of his own letter, for a vindi- 
cation of his conduct; and Henry was obliged to 


4 have recourſe to another expedient, He appealed 


WT. his deputies, who now declared, that with regard 
Wo the letters in queſtion, _ were entirely 1gno- 
rant of what they contained; but that they were per- 
Wc aly acquainted with the pope's ſentiments, and that 
SS hcy had verbal inſtruttions, to inform both the king 
and his court, that, provided the king behaved with 
proper ſubmiſſion to the holy ſee, in other refpetts, he 
Vvould diſpenſe with the matter of inveſtitures. With. 
regard to the letters, they obſerved, that it would 
= have been ere. improper for the pope to have 
given any ſuch indulgence: under his hand, ſince it 
might have encouraged other princes to expect the 
| ſame favor. Anſelm's two meſſengers, who were 
both monks; affirmed, that it was impoſſible this ſtory 
could have any foundation; but their word was not 
eſteemed equivalent to that of three-biſhops ; and the 
ring, as if he had entirely gained his cauſe, proceeded 
—_ :o ful up the ſees of Hereford and Saliſbury, and to 
inveſt che new biſhops: in the uſual manner. But 
= nm, who, from ſufficient reaſons, gave no credit 
90 the aſſeverations of the king's meſſengers, not 
only refuſed to conſecrate theſe prelates, but even to 
communicate with them; and the biſhops. themſelves, 
finding how odious they were to the people, returned 
back to Henry the enſigns of their dignity. The 
quarrel every day increaſed between the king and the 
primate: the former, notwithſtanding his great pru- 
_ dence, and the moderation of his temper, threw out: 
megnaces againſt all ſuch as ſhould pretend to oppoſe 
bim in exerting the antient-prerogatives.of his crown: 
and Anſelm, ſenſible of his diſagreeable and dange- 
cus ſituation, defired leave to undertake a journey to 


pontiff. Henry, welt pleaſed with being freed, wit 

out having recourſe to violence, from ſo inflexible an 
antagoniſt, readily granted him permiſſion; and 
Anſelm ſet out on his Journey. He was attended- to: 
the ſea-ſhore by an -infinite number of people of all: 


lution of religion and piety in this kingdom. But the: 
King, though he had granted Anſelm leave to repair 
to Rome, immediately confiſcated all the revenues of 
his ſee, and ſent William de Warelwaſt to negociate 


[this delicate affair to an accommodation 


time. Warelwaſt, prèſuming upon the experienced 
compliance of the Roman ſee, when it was treated 
with any degree of firmneſs, opened his-mafter's cauſe 
with great ſpirit,” and boldly. told the pontiff, That 


5 knew his maſter would as ſoon part with his 
* doin; as with his right of inveſtitures. The pops, 


freedom. He liſtened very attientively to the begin- 
mung of Warelwaſt's harangue z- but now interrupted; 
* ambaſſador, crying out in a vehement manner, 
Four maſter will part with hits kingdditi;; as ſoop as. 


ES SASSENST HTS ET -- 
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ince he was both ready and willing to obey the will 


ort, that 


Rome, in order to lay the caſe before the 3 5 


N r 


ranks, wha regarded his departure as the final diſſo- 


with pope Paſcal, and ſo firid-ſome:means-of bringing | 
| | „ abuſe by the king's proclamation, which inflicted: ſe-. 
Anſelm and the envoy had an audience at the fame; | 
and limbs, upon all who were guilty, for the time to. 

come, of the like 'depredations. 1 7% oo 
| - Adulterating and defaęing the current coin of this 
4 tf 5 * kingdom was another grievance, which called aloud - 
* whatever opinions might be-entertaznedabroad, he | for redreſs. The loſs of:;eyes and other-members:was' 


king- 


vho was then in- full conſiſtory, cohd not bear this 
by this means, when. they wre not broken in egual 
pieces, the ſmaller ones remamed on the hands of the 
| Proprietor, : to his great rejudice. This abuſe, which 


; 


Vith Anſelm, whom he accompanied to Lyons. 


the Norman race appeared by his never 
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with the right of inveſtitures! Know then, that 


while Paſcal is pope, he ſhall never quietly enjoy 
„ them.” All the cardinals. preſent applauded this 


reſolute anſwer, which greatly diſconcerted Warel- 
waſt, who. relied principally upon their friendſhip, 


- Anſelm himſelf did not ſpeak a ſingle word on this 
occaſion. He was too well pleaſed with the manner 


of proceeding, to offer any thing to mitigate the 
pope's indignation. At-laſt, both the prelate and am- 


baſſador had leave to return, after the pope had 


given ſentence in the moſt expreſs terms againſt lay- 
inveſtitures, and charged Anſelm with letters to 


Henry on the occaſion, 


The ambaſſador now perceived, that any further 
application would be in vain, and therefore ſet out 
On 


their arrival in that city, Warelwaſt took an opportu- 


nity of hinting to the primate, that unleſs he would 
- conſent to give up his claim to inveſtitures, he could 
not return with honor and ſafety to England. An- 
ſelm was himſelf of the ſame opinion, and therefore 
contented himſelf with ſending Henry an account of 


the ſucceſs of his commiſſion, with the pope's deter- 
mination, intimating, that he could not return to 


England, but upon the terms he himſelf had previouſly 
Propoſed. Th „ 


Obſerving the ſirmneſs FN the two prelates of 


- Rome and Canterbury, Henry proceeded with equal 
. reſolution, | He ſeized all the revenues of the vacant 
biſhoprics and abbies, and cauſed the rents of the 
archbiſhopric to be collected by two of Anſelm's 


tenants. This reſolute behaviour daunted his holi- 


neſs, notwithſtanding all his late ſhew of reſolution. 


The archbiſhop ſtill continued in exile, till Henry's 
intereſt made him lend an ear to the interceſſion of 


his ſiſter the counteſs of Blois, when matters were ſo 


far made up, that all farther talk of excommunication 


| was laid aſide, and the archbiſhop, about the time of 


the. battle. of Tinchebray, returned into England, 
where he afterwards receiveda letter from Henry him- 


| ſelf, with an account of that great ſucceſs; and, ſoon 


after, matters were made up amicably. | 
_ This year likewiſe died Edgar king. of Scotland. 
brother-in-law:to Henry, after a peaceful reign of 
nine years and fix months, in which his gratitude to 
iving, as 
was the manner of his country, any Greta to the 
Engliſh: arms, when embroiled either in Þreita or do- 
meſtic wars. In the next. year Henry: held a great 


meeting of the ſtates, in which he was importuned by 


his nobility, both ſpiritual and temporal, to give way 


to the redreſs of many. grievances. which had crept. - 


in, to the great oppreſſion of the common people. 


+ His court and attendants had, for ſome time, claimed 
and practiſed a barbarous privilege of living upon 
free quarter in all places through which their maſter 


paſſed. This occaſioned the land to be abandoned 


by the inhabitants, when they ſuſpetted a royal pro- 
greſs; for the inſolent attendants ſpoiled and plunder- 
ed all that came in their way, while the people retired, 
| with all the proviſions they could carry off, into woods 


and receſſes. Anieffettual ſtop was now put to this 


vere corporal penalties, ſuch as the Joſs of eyes, hands, 


* inflicted on all counterfeiters. Small money, ſuch as. 
pence and hali-pence, were often. broken hy the 


country people, for the conveniency of ſmaller pieces 


was grown to a great height, vas remetied by coming . 


pence 
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pence in one round piece, with two creaſes interſeQ- 


ing it into four equal parts; ſo that, by breaking it 


according to thoſe creales, it might fall into two balf- 


pence, Or four farthings. N 


Beſides theſe, ſeveral other very uſeful regulatiohs | 


ſeem to have been made at this time, which we ſhall 
take notice of; the rather as they have been palt over 


dy our other hiſtorians. The barbarous cuſtom, 


which is a reproach even to later ages then prevail- 
ed, of the proprictors of thoſe thores where a ſhip 
happened to be wrecked, ſeizing on the wreck as their 
own. property, while che poor ſailors were turned 
aſhore to. hunger and miſery, .and often met on land 
the fate they had efcaped at fea. This cuſtom was 
- aboliſhed by Henry, who iſſued out a proelamation, 
that, in ſuch caſes, if one ſingle ſoul in the fhip re- 
mained alive, the whole, including both the bottom 
and cargo, that ſhould be ſaved, fhould belong to him. 
But this excellent edi& was repealed under his ſue- 
ceſſor, to the reproach of his reign. The reader is 
| here to obſerve, that Henry's making thoſe regula- 
tions by proclamation is far from being an argument 
that the royal proclamations in thoſe days had the 
force of an a& of the ſlates. The regulations them- 


{elves were no other than putting in force, reviving | 


and recommending the laws which were . in 
being, but their execution negleſted or perverted by 


tes, and therefore a proclamation was 


inferior magiſtrates 
ſufiicient for all the purpoſes of the ſubject. The re- 


gulation of meaſures was the ſubje& of another pro- 


'clamation: A law had paſſed in the firſt year of 
Henry's reign, that every yard ſhould he the length 
of the king's arm. This regulation had been greatly 
neglected and abuſed, but was now revived and en- 
forced by royal proclamation. 1 
All theſe regulations could not fail of being very 
agreeable to the Engliſh nation; but Henry was not 


quite diſintereſted as to the motives of bis patriotiſm. 


The heavy tax of Dane-gelt was now revived, at the 


; rate of two ſhillings upon every hide of land; and 


m_ oppreſſive foreſt prerogatives, brought in by 


ather and brother, were continued. 


In the interim, while Henry was making himſelf 


en at home, a ſtorm threatened to break upon 
is dominions abroad. Philip king of France being 
dead, he was ſucceeded by bis fon Lewis. This prince, 
jealous of Henry's greatneſs, ſince he had re-annexed 

the dukedom of Normandy to the crown of England, 
took occaſion, upon ſome diſputes about the fortreſſes 
on both frontiers, to make great preparations for in- 
vading Normandy. Robert had left in France a young 
prince, his ſon, whoſe name was William, of promi- 
ſing capacity, and beautiful in his perſon, Henry, 
perceiving the hoſtile diſpoſitions of the king of 
France, grew apprehenſive leſt he ſhould tamper with 
this young prince, and prompt him to attempt the re- 
covery of his father's dominions. About 115 | 
ning of Auguſt, therefore, in the year 1 108, without 
diſcovering his real intentions, Henry, having nothing 
to fear in England, paſſed over to Normandy. At 
firſt he ſeemed to mind nothing but the putting his 
frontiers in a poſture of defence ; but all of a ſudden 
be gave orders to Rober Beauchamp, viſcount of 
Arches, 10 ſeize the perſon of the young prince of 
Normandy, who was then in a caſtle ($2506 ing to his 
: 2 TIN count of St; Saen. This 

ept fo ſecret, but that the prince had timely notice 
af it, and made his eſcape into France; — — 
caſtle. was ſeized upon hy Henry, and the ol 
it committed to William de Warren. As to William, 
his tutor carried him firſt to the court of France, and 
afterwards to thoſe of the nei inces, whom 
te graceſulneſs of his perſon, 


ring princes, 
15 75 * and the ſweetneſs af 
manners, diſpoſed to attempt ſomewhat in his 
favor. But the activity of Henry, at this junQuure, 
prevented all endeavours of that kind. | 


* 


e begin- 


r was not 


The party 


| the revival of letters in the univerſity 
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of Robert, however, were ind ſatigable in their fo, 
licitations. Robert earl of Shrewſbury ill retained 
an implacable enmity to Henry and his government, 
and, in conjunction with the young prince's tutor, ap. 
ied not only to Lewis King of France, but to Wil. 
iam duke of Pbition, Henry duke of Burgundy, 
and Alan duke of Britanny. Thoſe princes, all of 
them, diſcovered the beſt diſpoſitions towards the dif. 
| Inherited prince; but all be could now obtain, were 
aſſurances of ſupporting bim at a proper junQure, 
Henry, not ignorant of the diſpoſitions of his neigh. 
' bouts, redoubled his attention to the Rate of his Nor. 
man territories and frontiers, and at the ſame time 
negociated an alliance which might counterbalance 
all the intereſt of his rival on the continent. 
Ibis alliance was with Henry, the fourth emperor 
of Germany. The territories of the two prince; 
| were too diſcontiguous for them to enter into any 
' treaty, on account of mutual ſupport, againſt a third 
power; an alliance of blood was therefore neceſſary 
to cement their intereſts, ſo diſtantin point of territory, 
Henry had a daughter at this time, whoſe name wa 
Maud, but of too tender years for a connubial ſtate; 
| but this e ee to a 1 — | 3 A 
marriage between the young lady an emperor 
was negociated, and agreed upon; and the imperial 
embaſſadors were to demand her in form for their 
maſter, as ſoon as Henry ſhould return to England. 
Henry had put his affairs in Normandy upon ſo 
good a footing, that, notwithſtanding all the interct 
of his brother's family, he was able to hold a great 
council of his ſtates, on Whitſunday, 1109, at Welt. 
Here the emperor's embaſſadors made their de. 
mand of his daughter, and the terms were finally 
agreed upon. It had beena cuſtom, in all countries 
where the feudal ſyſtem was eſtabliſhed, for the ſub. 
jefts: to furniſh an extraordinary ſubſidy upon the 
marriage of their king's eldeſt daughter. Henry laid 
hold of this cuſtom for impoſing an extraordinary tax 
this year, of three ſhillings upon every hide of land 
throughout the kingdom; by which he raiſed a noble 
portion for the young lady, Who continued in England 
till next year. This prattice gathered ſtrength with 
time, and its veſtiges are ſtill diſcernable upon the 
like occaſion. But it muſt be owned, that the nation, 
| is not now near fo liberal that way as it was formerly, 
ſince, by a moderate computation, the money raiſed 


by Henry for his daughter's portion, amounted to the 


value of eight hundred thouſand pounds of the pre- 


4 


| ſent money. Foot e [een 
This year is memorable for the death of the fi- 
mous Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, of whole 
| CharaQter it were ſupertiuous to fay any thing in this 
place. It is likewiſe a celebrated æra of learning, by 
of Cambridge. 
A. D. 1110, the bethrothed empreſs left England, 
vuVith a noble retinue; and Henry's affairs were in ſiich 
| tranquillity, that he was now at leiſure to proſecuie 
ſeveral of his great barons, who had either openly 0 
ſecretly favored the caule of his enemies. Of thoſe 
we have the names of Philip de: Brauſe, William 
Mallet, and William Bainart; but Huntingdon, who 
delivers the fast, negletts to inform us of the part 
eulars of their impeachment ; for he only tells us. 
chat they loſt their eſtalss far theit treaſons. At the 
ſame time we ldarn, that Elias the famous earl of 
Maine, was put to death by order of Henry, whole, 
feodatory he as. The huftory of this prince's ſuc. 
eeſſion is of — — Re, 01 a and comes 52. 
turally in here. Henry wanted to-feizginto: his 0%7 
hands the carldom of Maine; but was prevented bY 
Fulk, earl of Anjou, who had married the daught** 
of Elias, and who ſtrengthened his intereſt with übe 
Normans, by 'openly eſpouſing the part of n! 
prince of Nopmandy.' Ful, by the ene 


7 


Ma 


* 
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ane, became now a conſiderable power upon the 


2 255 . ontinent, and entered into engagements with the 
os ing of France, Almeric earl,ot Montfort, nephew 
nd heir to William carl of Evereux, and Robert the 
ct: carl of Shrewſbury, for invading Normandy. 

ro give the better colour to their caule, a treaty of 
marriage was opened between William the Norman 
prince, and the daughter of Fulk, and great prepa- 


ons were made for ſupporting his intereſt ; while 


cory, on the other hand, accuſed Fulk of uſurping 
ie duchy of Anjou, and declared his intentions of 
conquering it by force, though then too late in the 
car to open the campaign. | | 
= Henry croſſed over to | 
WA D. 1111, and continued two years abroad, during 


wich time he proſecuted the war againſt the favorers 


et his nephew with various ſucceſs, and had no ſmall 
=; ficultics to encounter; however, by a perſeverance 


ich would have done honor to a better cauſe, he at 


f WE 1cngth ſurmounted all obſtacles. He found means, 


towards the end of the year 1112, to detach the car! 
of Anjou from the party of William and the French 
ring, upon a promiſe of marrying his ſon to the other's 
eldeſt daughter, and beſtowing on him the earldom of 


Maine, for which he was to do homage. As to the earl 


WT having been ſent by Lewis on an embaſſy, about a 
= :rcaty or conference in order come to an accommoda- 
on, and coming to Bonneville on the Tonque, Henry 
W cauſed him tobe arreſted, and ſent to Cherbourg, and 


WW from thence into England, where he was condemned to 


WE perpetual impriſonment at Wareham- caſtleQ. 

The apprehending of the perſon of Robert de 
hBelleſme was attended with the moſt ſalutary conſe- 
WW quenccs to Henry's Norman affairs; for the court of 
France, thus deprived of, or abandoned by, its moſt 


powerful friends, found itſelf too weak alone to ſup- 
port prince William's pretenſions; and ſoon after, to 


thc amazement of all the world, Lewis and Henry had 
an interview at Giſors, which was followed by a treaty 
of peace, in which the former agreed for ever to re- 


the ſovereignty of Bretagne. And the prince of 
Normandy, thus deſerted, was obliged to take refuge 


in the court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, who ge- 


nerouſly gave him 


8 protection, and a ſubſiſtence ſuit- 
able to his birth. * 


a | Wiles, rewrned to England in July, 1119. Before 


he had undertaken his Norman expedition, he had 
admitted into England a great number of Flemings, 


WP who, by the inundation of the ſea on their own coaſts; 


| tations. They were kindly received by Henry, and 
firſt of all ſettled in the more barren parts of York- 
ſhire; but were - afterwards tranſplanted into Roſs 
and Pembrokeſhire, where they formed a ſtrong 


every now and then diſturbing the frontiers between 
raged to find themſelves thus bridled by a ſet of vaga- 


lolved to march againſt them in perſon, and make the 
entire conqueſt of-their country. Accordingly he 


by retiring ts the mountains on the king's approach to 
give them battle, he found his army ſo embarraſſed 
by the latigues of their march through an almoſt im- 
pallable country, that they were in the greateſt dif. 
irels ; and as there appeared no likelihood of drawing 
the enemy out of their holes and lurking-places, he 
thought it moſt 
dation ꝝ 2 peace was 


made with them, and thus the 


Normandy in Auguſt, - 


* 


of Sbrewſbury, who was his moſt inveterate enemy, 


nounce his pretenſions to the dukedom of Maine and 


Henry, having thus happily terminated theſe trou- 


had been obliged to emigrate in queſt of new habi- 


barrier | againſt the neighbouring Welſh, who were 
the two nations by their invaſions. Theſe latter, en- 


bonds, became ſo troubleſome, that Henry was re- 


litic to liſten to terms of accommo- 


HENRY I. 


were diſcuſſed and provided for. 


* 
— 


— 


entered Wales in the year 1114, with a numerous 
army; but, after many vain endeavors to bring them 
to a general engagement, which they always eluded 


Henry. 
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expedition ended, with little advantage, however, to 


Returning then to London, he yielded to the intrea- 
ties of ſeveral of his nobles, both eccleſiaſtical and 


ſecular, and filled up the vacant ſee of Canterbury, 


the revenues of which he had kept in his hands for 
five years. Ralph, biſhop of Rocheſter, was on this 
occaſion unanimouſly choſen archbiſhop, to the great 
ſatisfaction of the people, by whom he was highly 
eſteemed ; and Thurſtan, one of the king's chaplains, 
was nominated to the ſee of York. At the ſame time 
all other vacancies were filled up, but with ſuch glar- 
ing partiality to the Normans, as made the Engliſh in 
general murmur loudly, and indeed not without juſt 
reaſon. _ | : 55 . 
In the ſame year, Henry went over to Normandy, 
in order to get his ſon William, then only twelve 
years of age, recognized as his ſucceſſor in his Nor- 
man dominions. This point he effected, and all the 
great barons ſwore an eventual fealty to the royal 
minor; and Henry returned to England, where the 


year following he did the ſame, in order that nothing 


might be wanting, that human prudence could invent, 
to ſecure à long tontinuance of the ſceptre in his own 
line. In the month of September, he called a great 
council of his peers, - both ſpiritual and temporal, at 


his palace of Weſtminſter, where ſeveral matters re- 


lating to the preſervation of the peace of the kingdom 


A. D. 1116, Lewis of France, ſtill jealous of 
Henry's riſing power, had reſumed his engagements 
with prince William of Normandy, ſon to duke 
Robert; and claiming, as ſovereign lord of Normandy, 
a right to diſpoſe of that duchy, he gave the inveſti- 
ture of it to the young prince, and promiſed to afliſt 


him with all his power: he alſo found means to bring 
ſeveral of the French princes to join his army; and 


affairs put on ſo ſerious an aſpect, that Henry found 
it abſolutely neceſſary to paſs over into Normandy. 
But before he ſet out on that expedition, he ſummoned 
a great aſſembly of the ſtates at Saliſbury, on the 
thirteenth of March, in which he got his ſor, William 
to be publicly acknowledged as his ſucceſſor, and all 


preſent took an oath to defend his right againſt all 


pretenders whatever, 5 2 

The king of England paſſing over to Normandy, 
Rees, the prince of South Wales, redoubled his 
hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh, and the other ſubjetts 


of Henry, lying upon the borders of Wales. In 


the firſt run of his ſucceſs, he took ſeveral of Henry's , 
caſtles, which he burned and levelled with the ground, 
Encouraged by this, he entered Roſſe and Dyvent 
with great fury. The Normans and Flemings, inha- 
biting thoſe countries, upon this, met, and reſolved to 
call unto their aſſiſtance ſuch of the Welſh noblemen 
as remained ſtill firm to the Engliſh intereſt. The caſtle 
and town of Carmarthen wete at that time of much im- 
portance, and in great danger of falling into the hands 


of the enemy. It was therefore propoſed, by Henry's 


ſubjetts, - that the Welſh in his friendſhip ſhould, by 
turns, garriſon the caſtle, to prevent its falling into 
the enemy's hands, The Welſh, among whom we 
have the names of Owen ap Rytherech, and Rythe- 
rech ap Tudor, undertook this ſervice ; but Rees, 
being informed of their determination, reſolved to 
prevent them. Underſtanding the caſtle to be. but 
meanly garriſoned, he ſuddenly aſſaulted it. Owen ap 
Caradoc, who then commanded the place, hearing the 
ſhouts of the aſſailants, immediately attacked them; 
but found himſelf, all at once, abandoned by his men. 


| Unwilling, however, or unable to retreat, he fell with 


his ſword in his hand; and Rees forced his way into 
the town, which he took, and laid in aſhes; the caſtle 


itſelf, which .was likewiſe taken, ſuffering great 
damage. This ſucceſs gave fuch encouragement to 


the 


| 
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the other Welſh, that, in a few days aſter, a body of 


brave young men entered themſelves under the com- 
mand of Rees. 


- Thoſe fucceſſes of Rees raiſed him to the general 


command of che Welth: They who had been dil- 
] ſſed of their habitations by the Normans and 
lemings repaired to his ftandard ; the caſtles be- 


longing to Strongbow were taken, and their garriſons 


put to the ſword; at laſt, laying ſiege to a caſtle, 
named Aberyſtyth, a party of his men were inter- 
cepted by the 1 7 and drawn into an ambuſcade, 
in which moſt of them were cut to pieces. Henry, 
after this, ſent Robert, his natural ſon, to command 
againſt the Welſh, This nobleman was joined by 


another Owen ap Caradoc, Owen ap Rytherech, and 


Lhywarch ap Trahern. Gerad, ſteward of Pembroke, 
advanced likewiſe, at the head of the Flemings, to 
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ot 


Join the royaliſts; but an antient animoſity ſuhliſting 


between him and Oweh ap Rytherech, who did not 
dream of being attacked by thoſe of his own party, 
the ſteward took advantage of Owen's ſecurity, and 
killed him, with many of his men. This diſguſted 
the Welſh in the king's intereſt to a great degree: 
however, they being at variance among. themſelves, 
the government of England found means to ſecure. the 
peace of the kingdom. © TT 2 
Henry, at the lame time, was in Normandy, where 
- the war again broke out between him and the king of 
France. | 
Henry had made him, of demoliſhing, within a pre- 
fixed time, the important caltle of Gilars, which was 
as it were a key for a paſſage either into Normandy 
or France, Henry being in pofleſſion of 1t, was too 


ſenſible of its conſequence, to coniply with the re- 


The latter pretended a promiſe which 


a 


peated demands of the Frenth for its demolition. 


This exaſperated Lewis to the higheſt degree, and a 
' ſtrong confederacy was formed for reducing Henry's | 


exorbitant power in France. The contracting parties 
were the earl of Flanders, the duke of Burgundy, 
the earl of Blois and the earl of Nevers. 


The confederates, in the year 1116, attacked Nor- 
mandy, and marched as far as the river Epte. Here 
they found Henry's forces drawn up on the oppoſite 
bank; but neither party was able to force its paſſage 


4n the face of the other. Lewis, however, who was a 
prince of great ſpirit, and little-command of temper, 
as the agreement between him and Henry, about de- 
moliſhing Giſors, had been perſonal, e 

fered in facts, thought his honor obliged bim per- 


ſonally to maintain his own reputation. He, there- 
fore, ſent a ſolemn deputation to Henry, upbraiding 


him with breach of promife, and appealing him to 
ſingle combat. Henry, though perſonally very brave, 

not chooſing to forego an advantage for an idle point 
of honor, Em his antagoniſt word, That true va- 
„ lor was beſt ſeen- by the conduct in field, at the 


© head of their armies; and, in that charaQter, he 


never would decline to meet him, when time, and 
4 proper place, and opportunity permitted.” Though 
this reply greatly exalperated Le 
himſelt in no condition to pals the river. 
Thus both armies, for ſome days, lay facing one 
another, till the want of provißons obliged the Nor- 
mans to extend their dine towards Gifors ; and leaving 
the river unguarded a little above that fort, the 
French, ear in the morning, took the opportunity 
of paſſing it without loſs. They were'oppoled by the 
Normans; and a bloody diſpute enſued. At laſt, the 
latter receiving © conſtant ſupplies from Giſors, the 
French were repelled, though they were in great 
hopes of opening a pallage into the caſtle by their 


' ſwords, This defeat diſabled the French from mak- 


ing any farther progreſs this campaign, and they were 
obliged ta retite · into their winter quarters. The win- 


ter was ſpent in cach party's endeavouring to fortify 


itleif by new alliances. Great ſubſidies and great 


as they dif- 


wis, yet he found 


— 


. 


this number; and Henry, on a ſudden, found him. 


1 
* 


among them, that he was obliged to garriſon ſome gf 
his moſt important towns with Engliſh. 


upon the ſide of Tellau, with ſo much vigor, that he 


| Only cut off great part of the beſiegers, but mortal) 


of Normandy, where duke Robert's party, Or rathe 
| that of his ſon, became ſo ſtrong, that every d 
brought Henry accounts of ſome, great noblemans 


* 


- Fations of this aſſembly at Rouen ſeem to have pio. 
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\armies were paid, which were ſeverely felt by Eg 
land. The carl of Britanny, however, was a power. 
ful ſupport tO Henry; and the French, in all their 4 
tempts, ſtill found him fo, well provided, that they 
were always diſappointed in their expectations: r 4 


Henry was contented to keep himſelf on tbe defenſue. MN 


He found the princes and noblemen of France groy. Wn 
ing every day more jealous of his power, and hi; Wn 
brother's intereſt daily increaſing, not fo much RR 
through an affection to his cauſe, as from their vv, RR 
averſion to Henry, whom they conſidered as aiming WR 
to giye laws to the kingdom. In ſhort, freſh clan WR 
were made cyery day againſt Hemy, and the conſe. 
deracy againſt him became almoſt general. Almere 
de Montfort reviving his claim to the carldom f 


Evereux, had that city delivered into his bands hy FR 
Pointel, its governor. This ſucceſs encouraged oth; Rn 
Princes and great men, who had not yet yentured o 
|. declare themſelves, openly to eſpouſe the part c 
William, fon to the then impriſpned duke. Stephen RR 
carl of Albemarle, and Robert de Gournay, were of WG 


ſelf attacked from all quarters. Had he been ſafe t 
depend upon the fidelity of the Normans, he might 
have made head againſt all his enemies; but he found 
the ſpirit of diſſatisfaction to his government ſo ſtrong 


The earl of Flanders had attacked Normandy, 
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over-ran great part of the country, and burnt a grea 
number of towns, even in fight of the. king, who 
durſt not truſt to the loyalty of his Normans to give if 
him battle. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he laid ſiege 
to Bures, a ſtrong town garriſoned with Engliſh. Th: 
garriſon made a brave defence; and, in a tally, nd 


wounded the carl himſelf, and the ſiege was raiſce 
In the mean time, the king of France and the carl d 
Anjou were carrying fire and ſword: into other par 


revolting from his intereſt, and being in arms agaiul 
him. In this diſtreſs of his affairs, he ſummoned 
council of his ſtates at Rouen, to conſult about reſto 
ing the peace of that country. It yas now the be. 
Finning of October; and, we meet with many Eng 
liſh noblemen, particularly the archbiſhop of Canter 
bury, who ſat in this aſſembly. From this cireum. Wl 
ſtance there is reaſon to believe, that the ſtate « 
England, as well as of Normandy, took up part d 
their time; and that the neceſſity of Henry's pre- 
ſence in his ducal dominions prevented his holding 
any aſſembly of his ſtates in England. The delibe- 


duced but little effect, as we find the general diſcos 
tent became rather greater than ever. Among others 
Euſtace de Bretyeil, who had married one of Her 
ry's natural daughters, threw off his allegiance to I 
father, in- law, of whole ſituation he had taken tis 
advantage, to perſiſt in ſome unreaſonable demands. 
His vallals, however, returned to their duty, and ma® 


their peace with the king. But it muſſ be owned Con 
that Henry, at this time, was obliged to purſue mea BE Will 
ſures very mortiſying 10. a high ſpirit. Almeric cal Wal 
of Evereux was one of his moſt dangerous enemies Will 
him Henry courted into his friendſhip, by offering 
put him in poſſeſſion of the earldom of Evereus: thou; 
| bur thar noklewan, who had been highly exaſperate but 
by. Henry, continued faithful to bis engagements wt inter 
the other party. Henry, it is 4rue, vas ſomeuba ore 
more {uccelsful, wich the ear] of Anjou, for it he party 
been agreed, that the young prince of England thov Intere 
warry this earl's daughter. As the parties wert d! Bc: o 
too young for a, connubial ſtate, the martiage r. dread 


4 
** 


* 
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wpeen delayed; and views of intereſt interyening; very 
nde regard was 

meht. Henry, how 
newed this negociation; 


| tious of his artifices. 
A. D. 1148 is diſtin d by death 
| excellent Matilda. This princels had lived in great 


"2 | great meaſure, owing to her virtues and moderation. 
_ *hc rc{pct which the old Engliſh fill retained for 
dc blood of Cerdic, was, doubtleſs, of great advan- 

auge to Henry's government; and the iſſue of the 
royal pair was looked upon as ſo many ſhoots, ſpring-. 
ing from that illuſtrious ſtem, which the fate of arms 
and invading ambition had cut down to the root. She 
as buried in Weſtminſter-abbey. One circumſtance. 


paid, by either party, to the agree- | 
however, at this time, ſecretly re- 
but the earl having expe- 
rience of the king's intereſted politics, was very cau- 
iſhed by the death of the | F | 
175 river Epte to the town of Pont St. Pierre; the 
bparmony with her huſband - and the *peace of Eng- | French, at the ſame time, beſieged the caſtle of 

land, during the long abſence of Henry, was, in a 


AAN RY I. 


eclading to her burial muſt not be omitted here, as it 


concerns the antiquities of England. For it appears, 
by a famous roll (which formerly was miſtaken for a 
roll of the fifth of king Stephen; 'but has been, by a 
grcat antiquary, reſtored to the year and reign we now 
WE treat of) that the ſheriffs of London had the care of 
her funeral; fince, in their accounts paſſed in the 


Iv upori her tomb; and with three ſhillings, for cloth 


we thirtieth of April, and her memory was celebrated 


n an epitath, ſome lines of which would do honor to 


dhe politeſt of later ages. 7 

n the fame year happened the death of Robert earl 

of Mcllent. This nobleman, who was a foreigner by 
birth, connection, and intereſt, was Henry's firſt mi- 


| = niſter; and conſidering England only as a conquered . 


W province, he was the author of many pernicious 


I F faid roll, they charge the crown with fifteen ſhillings | 
and two-pence halfpenny, for oil expended in burn- 


bor covering the ſame.” Her death happened upon 


{cs for the ſupplying” bis maſter with the means 


ot preſerving and acquiring his foreign territories. 
ye war between Henry and Lewis continued to 


ok England becoming an acceſſion to Normandy, 
—_ \ ormandy, in fact, had become ſo to England. For 
chough the Engliſh themſelves bled, yet Normandy 
bad thereby no relief, her miſeries being encreaſed. 
ni proportion as, Henry was ſupported by his regal do- 
= minions. As we have ſeen before, their greatneſs 


bad introduced luxury, and luxury corruption; the 


WE fources of corruption having been dried up, they be- 


ge. The Normans began now to ſee, that, inſtead | 


| 


4 


3 1 came needy, and then factious. The court of France 
knew howto improve thole diſpoſitions ; and nothing 


but the exceſſive ſums, with which Henry was ſupplied 
from England, could have prevented all N ormandy, 
g bat this juncture, from falling into the hands of Lewis. 
- For though the intereſt of duke Robert and his fa- 
. mily was made the pretence of the war; yet it was 
b- plain, that, had the French arms ſucceeded, the duchy 
55 muſt have fallen into the hands of Lewis. Both 


parties, in the year 1119, exerted all their ſtrength. 


were ſuch as had great eſtates in England, or were 
under ties of perſonal” obligations. The names of 
the chief were Richard earl of Cheſter, Ralph de 
Conchis, William de Warren, William de Rolmara, 


. — 
- 


be deceaſed earl of Mellent. . Thoſe noblemen, 
though few, were firm and powerful. As they had 
but one point in view, which was the ſupporting their 


fore conſiderable. On the other hand, the Norman 
Intereſt then grew to be viſibly ſuperior in the coun- 
eils of the depoſed princes; and the carl of Anjou, 


eading more the power of France than that of 


he Normans who continued ſtill faithful to Henry, 


William de Tancardi Villa, Ralph de Santo Victore, 
Walter Giffart, Nigel de Albiney, with his brother 
William, with Waleran and William, the two ſons of 


intereſt, their ſtrength was undiffipated, and there- | 
| the other band, tl n | Engliſh army was diy 
party, though numerous, was divided. The French 


he had hitherto been on the French court. 


— 


A. D. 1119. 111 
Henry, began now to lend a willing ear to the ad- 
vances of the latter; but ſearing leſt his giving any 

open encouragement to the Engliſh party ſhould | 


alarm the French court, he ſtill continued to act with 
his allies. 


For Engeram de Chaumont having ſur- 
prized the caſtle of Andely Sur Seine, which put the 
French in poſſeſſion of all the country, from the 


Alanſon, in Maine. As the loſs of this caſtle muſt 


have been attended with that of all Henry's intereſt 
in that county, he advanced in perſon. to relieve it; 
but he was met by the earl of Anjou, who; after ſome 


attion, obliged him to retreat, and then he himſelf 
forced the caſtle to ſurrender. This bad ſucceſs was, 


in ſome meaſure, repaired, by the earl of Flanders 


being at this time taken off from the confederacy. 
The late earl Baldwin had heen mortally wqunded at 


the ſiege of the caſtle. of Qu, which he took from 


Henry, whoſe implacable enemy he was. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Charles, his nephew, and ſon to the king 
of Denmark, who being a prince of a more placable 
diſpoſition, ſtudied to preſerye his dominions in peace, 
therefore left, the allies. He was followed by 


Fulk earl of Anjou, whoſe late ſucceſſes in the county 


of Maine had rendered him more independent than 
He, 
therefore, gave Henry to underſtand, that he was 
ready to conclude on the terms that had been offered; 
and it was mutually agreed, that William, the prince 
royal of England, ſhould come over into France im- 
mediately, to eſpouſe the earl's daughter. No ſooner 


vas the prince arrived, which he did in May, chan the 


earl ſent to acquaint Henry, that he was prepared to 
give him the laſt proof of his friendſhip; and all mat- 
ters being made up, the marriage was celebrated, in 
preſence of the king and earl, in june following. 
At the ſame time we learn, that William Talvace, 
the fon of the earl of Shrewſbury, was, through the 
mediation of the earl of Anjou, put in poſſeſſion of 
his father's Norman eſtate. The defettion of, the 


earls of Flanders and Anjou from the allies, changed 


the face of affairs greatly in Henry's favor. He had, 
for ſome time paſt, been contented with acting on the 
defenſive, heing yet apprehenſiye of a general de- 
teflon of the places he 4till held in Normandy ; but 
he now took the field, and carried fire and ſword into 


the caſtles and poſſeſſions of his rivals. His firſt fury 
ſpent itſelf upon the more inconſiderable barons, who 
had been buly againſt him during the late war. Thoſe 


he either ſeverely chaſtiſed, or effectually overawed. 
He next laid ſiege to the caſtle of Evereux, then in 


che hands of Almeric, the moſt implacable of all his 


toes, which he took and reduced to aſhes. 7255 
This progreſs alarmed the court of France. Lewis, 
who certainly knew little of Henrys character, imputed 
his late a either to weakneſs or cowardice, and 
dropped ſome inſolent expreſſions, intimating, that he 
ſhould have been pleaſed. to have met his brother of 
England in the kunt But Henry, of all man- 
kind, was the molt inſenſible of that glory, which muſt 


be purchaſed by an equal venture. In contempt, 


therefore, of the romantic humour of the age, he 
even bore the reproaches of his friends, and coldly 
anſwered, That he had learned a maxim from his fa- 
ther, which was, to ſuffer the French to ſpend their 
firſt fury, and then they might be eaſily conquered. 
And it was not long before Lewis was. convinced of 
the truth of this maxim; the king of England de- 
termined te give him hatte, that he might have an 


- 


opportunity of —_ his military abilities, The 


[ into three bodies; the van 
gonfiſted of the chief nobility, who ſerved on hole. 
back, with their military tenants; the main body was 
led by Henry in perſon, at the head of his guard and 


| houlſhold troops. And the rear, on which his chief 


dependence 


- 


& x 
a 


# 


up time enough to join him in caſe of a battle. 


vanced without delay, and diſpoſed every thing for a 


5 into two lines; the firſt was commanded: by the prince 
of Normandy, and confiſted of the flower of the 


Norman and French nobility, who all ſerved on horſe- , as 
put into the long- boat, and had got clear of the ſhip, Re 


| himſelf commanded in perſon; and the French 


but was in the utmoſt danger of loſing his own life; 


had the advantage, and William de Criſpin, a noble- 
man of Normandy, in the intereſt of Robert, cut his 
way even to the ſpot, where Henry, was giving his 


; that Henry 
for Criſpin ſtruck. him twice upon the head, with fo 


met, yet he bruiſed it ſo greatly, that the blood poured 
dovn the kings face. Henry, however, preſerved his 


guarded ſtroke; he aimed a blow at Criſpin fo hap- 


and on the point of yielding to the enemy. In this | 


of the victory, had now a battle to fight, With inferior 


bh vanquiſhed. The fortune of the day was changed, ; er 
4 earl of Anjou ſent to re-demand his daughter, the 


daring 10 ſtand the charge of the Engliſh. A | conſort of the late prince royal. She bad fortunate) 


| : oils of | 
the day, was Lewis's ſtandard, which Henry * 19a FS, | | 
from one of his own knights, who: had taken it, for | which happened during the courſe of this year, w 


twenty marks. The Norman prince behaved with 


his rich furniture, fell into the hands of Henry, who, | 
| when the battle was over, ſent it back to the young 
Norman, together with a noble preſent, by his ſon, 


| nanimity. 7 


On the other hand, Lewis, that he might retain the 
Normangy in his intereſt, affeRted to ſhew great regard 
for their young prince. He gave him the ſecond 
command in his army, and ordered him to advance 
towards Audely on the river Sein; he himlelf pro- 
poſing to ſupport him with the main body, and to come 


ws 1 ' 8 . : 8 a 
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depen ence lay, was compoled of Engliſh infantry, [ A. D. 1120. As both parties were now heartily 1 
ih by two of his own natural ſons. | I weary. of the war, there was but little difficulty in 2 

bringing about an accommodation between. them, _ 


William accordingly moved forward at the head of a | 
large detachment, when he heard that his uncle had 


of this intelligence to the king of France, who ad- 


general engagement. The French army was divided 


—_— 


back; the ſecond line was headed by Lewis himſelf, 


and contained the allies and French infantry, . : 3 


The Norman prince began the charge at the head 
of the French ſquadrons, with ſo much fury, that he 
broke through the firſt line of Henry:s army. This 
diviſion, conſiſting wholly of cavalry, * the diſorder | 


was communicated to the ſecond line, where 7 9 
ſtill 


: 


purſuing their advantage, the king was oppreſſed both | 
by his friends and foes.” Henry; however, maintained 
his poſt with great intrepidity, and rallied his men, 


— * 


for when the engagement became cloſe, the French 


orders. Perſuaded that the king's death would finiſn 
the diſpute, he attacked him with ſo much reſolution, 
owed his life to the temper of his helmet; 


much force, that though he could not pierce the hel- 


uſual coolneſs, and, taking the advantage of an un- 


pily, that he fell, together with his horſe, at the mo- 


narch's feet, and Criſpin was immediately taken 
F d or, Hh 
In the mean time the third line of Henry's army, 


conſiſting wholly of Engliſh, was drawn up at too 

great a diſtance, to aſſiſt the reſt of the army during 
the furious attack of the French cavalry; and Lewis 
marching up immediately with his ſecond line, ſo well 
ſupported the ſucceſs of the Norman prince, that the 
firſt line of Henry's army was very roughly handled, | 


deſperate {tate of the battle, the Engliſh flew to the 
relief of their ſovereign. . The French, till then, ſure 


numbers, but with men, who would not ſubmit: to be 
and the. French totally: routed, without ſo much as 
great number of priſdners were taken in the purſuit; | 


among whom were many nohlemen, and Henry re- 
turned to Rouen in triumph. Among other 


the greateſt mtrepidity during the whole action. On 
the firſt appearance'of the; rout, he diſmounted and 
fought on foot; by which means his fine horſe, with 


— 


marched his army into the plain of Brenville, in order rous fleet to rendezvous at Barfleur, where he ſet ſai] 


to give him battle. ' He immediately ſent an account 


of Rouen was the only perſon on board who eſcaped: 
he clung to the maſt, and was taken up the next morr- 
ing by ſome fiſhermen. Fitz-Stephen, the captain, 


_ Clared he would not ſurvive the diſa 
ingly threw himſelf headlong into the ſea. Henry en- 
tertamed hopes for three days, that his fon had put 
' certain advice of the diſmal calamity, he fainted 
away; and it was remarked, that he never was ſeen 
to ſmile, nor ever recovered his former chearfulneſ. 
A. D. 1121. The king now had not any legitimate 
| Hae, except Matilda, or Maud, who was betrothed in 
| the year eleven hundred and ten, when only 
| years of age, to the emperor Charles V. and {ent 


[ . into a foreign family, might endanger the ſuc- 


cordingly he made his addreſſes to Adelais, daughter 


x ingly ſent to the court of Lovaine, and the young 


the fate of her huſband, when Henry complied with 


But A. D. 112 3 the troubles of 


which was ſoon after effefted by the mediation of the 
pope; but the intereſts of young William were en-. 
tirely neglefted. . Soon after the peace was concluded, 
the prince royal of England did bomage to Levis, 
hang of France, for the duchy of Notmandy, and 
received the proper inveſtitures. However, this 
ublic . proſperity of Henry was ſoon over-balanced 
by a domeſtic. calamity. Henry had ordered a nume. 


in a kind of triumph for England, and was ſoon carricd 
out of fight of land. The prince was detained by 
ſome accident; and his ſailors, as well as their cap. 
tain, Thomas Fitz-Stephen, having ſpent the interval in 
drinking, were ſo intoxicated, that being in a hurry to 
follow the king, they ran the ſhip upon a ſunken rock, 
where ſhe immediately foundered. The prince was 


+» + 
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when hearing the cries of his natural ſiſter, the coun. 
teſs of Perche, he ordered the ſea- men to row back, 


in hopes of ſaving her: but the boat no ſooner came 
to the ſide of the ſhip, than the imminence of the dan. 


ger, which had deſtroyed all reſpett to perſons, 
prompted every individual to take care of his own 
lafety, and ſuch numbers crowded into the boat, that 


- ſhe immediately funk, and the prince, with all his re. 


tinue, periſhed. Above an hundred and forty young 
noblemen, of the principal families in England and 
Normandy, were loſt by this accident. A butcher 


hold alſo of the maſt, but being informed by the 
3 he de. 


buicher, that prince William had 
er, and accord- 


into ſome diſtant port of England: but on receiving 


eight 


over to be educated in Germany. Henry, therefore, 
fearing her abſence from the kingdom, and her mar- 


ceſſion, reſolved to enter into a ſecond marriage, his 
queen Matilda having been dead ſome years. Ac. 
of Godfrey, duke of Lovaine, and niece to pope 
Calixtus, a young princeſs of a very amiable diſpo- 
ſcion, and beautiful perſon. Deputies were accord- 


queen ſoon aſter arrived in England, where the v ; 
crowned by Ralph, archbiſhop of Canterbury. S001 
after the ceremony of the coronation was over, the 


come over with the king, and by that means eſcaped 


the demand, and ſent her back to her father. © _ 
A. D. 1122. The only material . circumſtance 


the death of Ralph, archbiſhop of Canterbury, am" 
of an excellent chatateer, except in matters where he 
fancied his prerogative Vas concerned. He was fuc- 
ceeded-in the archiepiſegpal ſee by William Corbol, 
abbot of St. Bennet s | 
Normandy beg 
to revive. The carl of Anjou being dilappointed.” 
his ambitious expeRtatians, by the death of his fo. 


the prince royal of .England.---An att of true mag- 


+ rag” 
6 


in-law, ſent Over to Euglan to demand back Þ 
e FY eee 
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_ tughtcr's portion, as the marriage between her and 
prince William had never been conſummated. Per- 
haps Henry would have readily agreed to this demand, 


This confederacy 
oY 4 | having no male iſſue, ' revived the claim of William, 
3 5 ſon to duke Robert. 


celdeſt daughter in marriage to the prince of Nor- 
aul his forces, to recover his parental inheritance. 


bn Robert, 
5 the progreſs of the rebels. They accordingly croſſed 


WS that duchy ; but the inſurgents, not having commit- 


7 | in the beſt poſture of defence. 


_ was ſent by po 
_ tine omni, in order a 
chat had crept in among the clergy, The legate was 
received in the moſt pompou 
ume given to underſtand, that he muſt not attempt to | 
make innovations in the kingdom, or do any thing 
pirejudicial to the royal prerogative. . 


4 | cardinal, in a public harangue 


R W officiate immediately after he had riſen from the ſide 
of a ſtrumpet, the decent appellation he beſtowed 


me very next night, the > 
into a diforderly houſe, found the cardinal in bed wi 


| 5 mans had again induced 


had he pot been convinced, that it vas made only to 
ſurniſi aopretence for further commotions. He had 
diſcovered, that the natural inconſtancy of | the Nor- | 
them to join with his ene- 
powerful. confederacy . was now al- 
che intrigues of the court of France. 
conſiſted of ſome of the firſt per- 
Irman nobility, who, from Henry's 


mies, and that a 
ready formed by 


ſons among the Norman 


"Theſe noblemen were ſup- | 
ported by the earl of Anjou, who now gave his 
mandy, and with her the duchy of Maine: affuring 
| A the ſame time, that he would affiſt him 5 


: Henry, not being in a condition of paſſing over into 
55 | Normandy this ſeaſon, diſpatched thither his natural 
and Ranulph earl of - Cheſter, with 


TY the. ſea, and were joined by all the king's troops in 


| : | ted any att of hoſtility, they contented themſelves | 
W with viſiting all the fortified: places, and putting them 


During all theſe tranſactions, cardinal de Crema 


Calixtus into England, with a legan- | 
to reform ſeveral abuſes 


. 


us manner, but at the ſame 


5 ; | 
0 London, where, 
W among other canons, a vote paſſed, enacting ſevere | 
= penaltes on the marriage of tlie clergy ; and the | 

, declared it to be an 


* & * 


A ſynod was, however, called at 


wr fry enormity, that a prieſt ſhould dare to 


upon the wives of the clergy. But it happened, that 
cers of juſtice breakin 
= a courtezan; an incident, which threw ſuch a ridicule 
on his legantine character, that he immediately ſtole 
= out of the kingdom: the ſynod broke up abruptly, 
and the canons againſt the marriage of clergymen 
= were executed with more remiſſneſs than before ; but 
in order. to prevent all diſputes with the holy ſee, for 
me future, Rent ſent William, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, to remonſtrate with the court of Rome 
gagainſt thefe tegantine commiſſions, and to affert the 
= liberties of the Engliſh church. It was a uſual maxim 
| with every pope, when he found he could not prevail 
m retenſion, to grant princes or ſtates a power 
which they had always exerciſed, to reſame, at a more 
proper ſeaſon, the claim that appeared to be re- 
figned, and to pretend, that the civil magiſtrate had 
poſſeſſed the —_— only from a ſpecial mdulgence 
of the Roman pontiff, After this manner, the pope, | 
finding that the French nation would not admit his 
claim of granting inveſtitures, had paſſed a bull, giving 
the king that authority; and he now practiſed a like 
myention to elude the complaints of the Engliſh mo- 
narch. He conſtituted the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury his legate, renewed his commiſſion from time 
to time,” and till. pretended, that the rights which 
that prelate had always exerciſed as metropolitan, | 
— entirely derived from the indulgence of the holy 
S.... #4 | | pFh l 
A. D. 1124. While Robert, and the earl of Cheſ. 
ter, were augmenting and repairing the fortifications | 
m Normandy, Henry e both money 
"by 


; 
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formed this 8 


It is proper H 


. 
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A. D. 1126. 


ind troops in England; and, about the middle of the 
ſummer, landed at Rouen, where he ordered a ge- 


2 


neral rendezvous of his army. But no action of 
conſequence happened during the whole courſe f 
the campaign, both parties employing themſelves 

in ſtrengthening their reſpective intereſts with the 
people and nobles. In the mean time, the king of 
France ſupplied the . gen with all kinds of 
neceſſaries, though he had not yet declared himſelf 
in their favor. Henry, therefore, thinking it more 


| for his intereſt to have an open than a ſecret ene- 


my, declared. war againſt France, and both parties 
made preparations for taking the field early in the 


" Abcortingly, in A. D. 1125, on the twenty-fifth of 
March, the army of the inſurgents. advanced from 
Belmont to Watteville, with" a deſign of penetrating 
into Henry's Norman dominions ; but were met by 
the royal army, which had been increaſed by draughts 
from all the neighbouring garriſons, in order to op- 
poſe the progreſs of the enemy. William, earl of 


| Tankerville, who commanded Henry's army, con- 


cealed the Jn part of his men in a bottom, where 
they could not be ſeen by the enemy. Having 


0 - 


zem, he charged the inſurgents, at 
the head of a ſmall body of troops, near the village 
of Teroud, about eight miles diſtant from Rouen, 
The French vivacity, at firſt, bore down all oppo- 
ſition, and Tankerville retreated, with very little loſs, 
towards the place where his men were planted in am- 
buſh, where the conſpirators ſoon found themſelves 
furrounded, without being able to form themſelves 
properly for making reſiſtance. . The rout was ge- 
neral, and the number of priſoners more than double 
that of the ſlain. Henry took particular care to im- 
prove this viftoty, and accordingly marched againſt 
all the caſtles and forts belonging to the conſpirators, ' 
which generally ſurrendered on the firſt ſummons, 
or, at leaſt, after a very feeble reſiſtance. Additional 
works were alſo raiſed round Rouen, and the forti- 
fications of many other important places repaired and 
augmented, But notwithſtanding all his ſucceſs and 
precautions, Henry found it impratticable-to conquer 
= averſion which the Normans ever retained to his 
e. 6 | R TEIN 
ere to notice, that while Henry con- 
tinued in Normandy, Alexander the Fierce, king of 
Scotland, paid the debt of nature, and was ſucceeded in 
the throne by his brother David, earl of Huntingdon, 
who, with the crown of Scotland, inherited large 
poſſeſſions in the Engliſh dominionss. 
Henry, having thus terminated the rebellion in 
Normandy, paſſed over into England, in A. D. 1126, 
where he found the people in general very diſcon- 
tented, on account of the enormous taxes that had 
deen impoſed upon them, for ſupplying the exi- 
gencies of the campaigns in Normandy ; while the 
miſeries ſuffered by the populace had almoſt driven 
them to deſpair. The perſons intruſted with the go- 
vernment during his 'abſence' had almoſt totally neg- 
leQed the executive part of juſtice, by which means 
robberies, thefts, and murders, were —— ſo fre- 
quent, and perpetrated in ſo daring and open a man- 
ner, throughout the whole kingdom, that neither the 
life or wa wok 'of me perſon was ſecure. Henry, 
therefore, made it his firſt care to reform theſe abuſes, 
and enatted ſeveral ſevere laws againſt all diſturbers 
of the public peace: at the ſame time, he cauſed 
forty-four criminals, who bad been convifted of 
enormous crimes; to be executed, and puniſhed others 
in a very exemplary manner. While Henry was em- 
s in reſtoring juſtice, and protedting his people 
rom violence, the emperor Charles V. died without 
Hoe, leaving Maud, the daughter of Henry, a young 
widow and the greateſt fortune in Europe. This 
princeſs, as ſoon as the laſt duties were paid;tothe ra- 
| G g | main; 


14 A. D. 11278. 


mains of her huſband; came over ta England, when 


Henry, who had now no proſpett of children by his 
conſort, aſſembled the ſtates of the kingdom at Wind- 


for, where it was propoſed; that an oath ſhould be 


taken by all preſent, to receive the empreſs Maud 


as queen of England, in caſe the king ſhould die 


without male ifſue. The propoſal, after a ſolemn de- 
bate, was unanimouſly agreed to, and the oath was 
taken accordingly. 

A. D. 1127. Henry 
now ſecured the 
months convinced him, that his hopes were deſtitute 
of foundation. 


flattered himſelf with having 


treatment of his brother Robert was, at once, unjuſt 
and inhuman. His conduct with regard-to France 

had fo thoroughly diſguſted-that court, that a ſincere 
reconciliation could hardly be expected; and the 
French lying more contiguous to the princes who 
were capable of giving Henry diſturbance, it was 
much eaſier for them to raiſe, than for him to quell 
any commotions excited in his dominions. Lewis had 
now a favorable opportunity for diſtreſſing Henry. 
Charles, earl of Flanders, who had long been a firm 


and uſeful ally to the latter, fell by a conſpiracy of 


his nobles, while he was at his devotions in the church 
of Bruges. The right of inveſtiture of this province 
belonged to France, and the earldom was claimed by 
William, duke of Normandy, in right of his grand- 
mother Matilda, queen to William the Conqueror. 
Perhaps the French court would have paid little re- 
gard to William's right, had it not been-lubſervient to 
their own intereſts. But on William's reſigning into 
the hands of Lewis all the territories he before 
poſſeſſed in France, together with thoſe given him as 
a portion with his wife, he received from the French 
monarch the inveſtiture of the earldom of Flanders. 

Henry feared that this acceſſion of power might 
render the young prince formidable to him in Nor- 


mandy. He therefore reſolved to detach the count | 
of Anjou from his alliance, by forming with him a 
nearer connexion than ever, and one more material 


to the intereſt of his family. Accordingly, he pro- 


poſed a marriage between his daughter the empreſs - 
Maud, and Geoffrey Plantagenet, the eldeſt fon of 
Fulk, count of Anjou. This offer was readily ac- 
cepted, and the nuptials were accordingly celebrated 


by the archbiſhop of Rouen, the king himſelf aſſiſting 
at the ceremony in perſon. | 5 | 

Henry had flattered himſelf that the choice of this 
huſband would be more agreeable to all his ſubjects, 
than that of the emperor, as it ſecured them from the 
fears of falling under the dominion of a great and 


ace of his dominions, but a few | 


Freſh diſturbances ſoon broke out 
in Normandy, which called for his preſence. Henry's 


8 


diſtant potentate, who might bring them into ſub- 


zection, and reduce their country to the rank of a pro- 


vince : but the barons were diſpleaſed, that a ſtep ſo 


material to the intereſt of the nation, had been taken 
without conſulting them; and Henry had too ſenſibly 
experienced the turbulence of their diſpoſition, - not 
10 dread the effects of their anger. é | 

A. D. 1128. Lewis of France openly declared 
his intention of putting William in poſſeſſion of the 


dukedom of his depoſed father. And Henry, in 
order to prevent his deſigns from being 5 into 


execution, invaded the French king's territories, at 
the head of a powerful army, having previouſly ex- 
cited the Flemings to a revolt againſt their new earl, 
in favor of Thierry, landgrave of Alſace, who alſo 
pretended a title to that province, Henry advanced 
as far as Eſpargne, where he offered Lewis battle for 
eight days ſucceſſively ; but the French monarch, 
ſenſible that his army was greatly inferior to the 
Engliſh, declined an engagement, and exerted all his 


abilities to put himſelf in ſuch a poſture of defence, 


as would render it impoſſible for the enemy to force 
bim 40 fight on unequal terms, During this ſituation 
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who was now left the undoubted heir to the duchy of | WE. 


| tention. 


| mercy greatly increaſed his reputation both at home 


- tinuing in the utmoſt tranquillity, Henry took the 


bility of England and Normandy. to renew the oath 


of nature in the caſtle o 


. dral of Glouceſter, A. D. 1194. 
in Normandy very agreeable to him; and he ſeemed 


think of returning to England. He was according) 


better with his palate than his conſtitution. 


. 
4 


* A. D. 1 129—33. 


of the two armies, the earl of Flanders was maki 1 
prodigious efforts for recovering the town of Aloſt. 


which had revolted to his rival, the landgrave of Me 
Allace. He had reduced the town to great extremi- = 5 
ties, when Thierry, at the head of an army, much 
ſuperior to that of William, came to its relief. A 


battle enſued, in which the landgrave was defeated, 
and forced to fly into Aloſt for ſuccour. William im. 8 
mediately returned to the ſiege, and would certainly _ 
have taken the place, and his rival priſoner, had he 
not been wounded in the ball of his thumb, by the 
thruſt of a lance, during a ſally made by the. be. 
ſieged. The wound, though at firſt conſidered as of 
little conſequence, ſoon after mortified, and he died 
in a few days; which unhappy accident, together Wm 
with the great ſuperiority of Henry's army, induced 
Lewis to conclude a peace with the king of England, rc 


Normandy, which had ſo long been a bone of con- 


A. D. 1129. Henry having ſurmounted all oppo. 
ſition, began to taſte the ſweets of eaſe and tranquil- 
lity. He now ſuffered the milder ſentiments of mercy 
and forgiveneſs to ſucceed thoſe of fury and reſent, 
ment, which had ſo long ruled predominant in his 
breaſt. He extended his pardon to all who implored 
it, and attached ſeveral perſons of great credit and 
influence to his intereſt, by a&ts of generoſity and 
kindneſs : he releaſed many of the late conſpirators, 
and among the reſt Mellent and Fitzgervas, whom he 
reſtored to their Norman poſſeſſions. Thele adds of 


and abroad; and his ſituation with. his .neighbours 
was ſuch as promiſed, that his life, which had hitherto 
been tempeſtuous and cloudy, would cloſe in ſerenity, 
During A. D. 1183, alſo every thing in England con. 


opportunity of viſiting Normandy, to which he was 
invited, as well by his affection for that country, asb 
his tenderneſs for his daughter, the. empreſs Maud 
who was always his favorite. Some time after that 
princeſs was delivered of a ſon, who received the 
name of Henry; and the king, in order to inſure 
her ſucceſſion {till farther, prevailed upon all the no- 


of fealty, which they had already ſworn to her. In 
the interim, while Henry was enjoying his eaſe in 
Normandy, his brother Robert, whom he had, for 
ſome years, treated with great cruelty, paid the debt 

f Cardiff, after being con- 
fined twenty-ſeven years, and was buried in the cathe- 


A. D. 1136. The ſatisfaction Henry enjoyed in 
the company of his- daughter rendered his reſidence 


determined to ſpend the reſt of his days in that coun- 
try, when an incurſion of the Welſh obliged him to 


preparing for the journey, when he was ſeized with a 
ſudden illneſs at St. Dennis le Froment, from 550 
too plentifully of lampreys, a food which always agreed 


Henry now finding his diſeaſe was attended with 
mortal ſymptoms, became ſenſible, that his diſſolution 
was approaching. He therefore ſent for Hugh, arch. 
biſhop of. Rouen, his natural ſon Robert, earl of 
Glouceſter, William de Warrenn, and ſeveral oth 
noblemen, then in Normandy, to receive his l 
commands. He recommended to them, in the mo 
pathetic manner, the intereſts of the empreſs, wilt 
out mentioning her huſband Geoffrey, with whom be 
was highly diſpleaſed ; declaring her, and her chi. 
dren, 5 lawful ſucceſſion, to be the heirs of all l- 
dominions, both in England and on the continent 
He then ordered conſiderable ſums to be diſpoſed 1 
in charitable uſes, and gave above ſixty thou 

| | 7 pour 
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pounds ſterling 
that all his debts 
| feitures and muldts, lately fallen to the crown, ſhould 


_ their country; and that all, who had been unjuſtly de- 
and ſuffered to enjoy them in peace and ſafety. 
nasving thus ſettled his temporal concerns, he re- 
= ſigned himſelf up to the care of the clergy, and ex- 
wpired on Sunday, the firſt of December, in the ſixty- 
= {cventh year of his age, and thirty-fifth of his reign. 
RE His body was carried the next gay to Rouen, attended 
vy a prodigious throng of people; and being there 
RE cmbalmed, was conveyed to Caen, and thence to 
BE England, where it was buried in a monaſtery, founded 
by himſelf at Reading, in Berkſhire. 
Henry 


and perſon. 


r 


bvpreen born in a private ſtation; and his perſonal bra- 


very would have procured him reſpect, even though | 


tit had been leſs ſupported by art and policy. By his 
great progreſs in literature, he acquired the name of 
WE 1;cauclerc ; but his application to theſe ſedentary pur- 
WT ſuits abated nothing of the activity and vigilance of 


his government. He was a tender huſband, an af- 


ſecdionate parent, and a generous maſter, He knew 
ie true intereſts of his people better than any prince 
of his time; and though England ſuffered many op- 
preſſions under his government, yet it alſo enjoyed 


. many advantages. The uninterrupted courſe of tran- 


Is quillity, except from the incurſions of the Welſh, in- 


E p vited over great numbers of foreigners, eſpecially 
manufacturers, who diſſeminated their arts through the 


SE kingdom, and laid the foundations of a more exten- 
fle commerce. At the fame time, theſe virtues 
= wcre ſullied by cruelty and avarice. The inhuman 
= treatment of his brother affords a ſufficient inſtance 
of the former, and the groans of an oppreſſed and 
—_— impoveriſhed people of the latter. Had he poſſeſſed 
ties power, or could he have been perſuaded to reſign 


WT pert of what he had acquired, he might have enjoyed 


be remainder in peace and tranquillity. But his 
conduct ſufficiently demonſtrated, that he was too 
much diſpoſed to ſacrifice all the maxims of juſtice and 
equity to his ambition, OE | 


” 


Wich reſpett to his perſon, Henry was of a middle 


WE ſtature ; his hair black, and towards his forchead 
== buſhy ; his eyes clear and penetrating ; his cheſt broad 
and full. The affability of his addreſs encouraged 
= thoſe who might be overawed by the ſenſe of his dig- 
A nity or his wiſdom ; and though he often indulged his 


f facctious humor, he knew how to temper it with dif. _ 


_ crction, and always kept it a diſtance from indecent 
WW familiarities with his courtiers. | LG 
A Henry's legitimate children were, 1. One ſon 
named William, the manner of whoſe death we have 


by the name of Maud the Empreſs, on account of her 
i marriage. Her ſecond huſband was Geoffrey 
Flantagenet, earl of Anjou, by whom ſhe had Henry, 
Wy »fterwards Henry II. king of England; and two 
other ſons, Geoffrey and William, that died without 
iſſue. The natural children of Henry were, 1. Ro- 
bert whom he created earl of Glouceſter in the ninth 
ear of his reign, by Neſta, daughter of Rees ap 
ludor, prince of Wales. 2. Richard, by the widow 
of one Anſkell, a baron in Oxfordfhire. He was 
Wy drowned with his half-brother prince William. 
; Fo ** created earl of Cornwall in the 
ch of king Stephen, by Sibylla, daughter of Sir 
; ev Cabot, of Alceſter, in Glouceſterſhire, 4. Ro- 
ert, by Editha, daughter of an Engliſh nobleman. 
p Gilbert. 6. Henry, by Neſta-aforeſaid. 7. Wil- 
nam de Tracy, ſo 


prived of their eſtates, ſhould be reſtored to them, 


had many amiable qualities, both of mind | 
; He was at once a warrior, a politician | 

and a ſcholar. His ſuperior eloquence and judgment 
RT would have given him an aſcendant, had he even 


= already related. 2. One daughter, generally known 


named from a town in Normandy ; 


among his domeſtics. He ordered | 
ſhould be diſcharged ; that all for- 


be remitted; that all the exiles ſhould be reſtored to 


"0 
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he died ſoon after his father. 8. Matilda, counteſs of 
Perche, who periſhed with her brother William in his 
fatal ſhipwreck. 9. Another Matilda, married to 
Conan, carl of Brittany. 10. Julian, married to 
Euſtace de Paiz, natural ſon of William de Breteuil, 
eldeſt fon and heir of William, and elder brother of 
Roger, earl of Hereford, in England. 11. Another 
daughter, married to Matthew, ſon of Borchard de 


Montmorency, from whom are deſcended the antient 


family of that name. 12. Elizabeth, by Elizabeth, 
ſiſter of Walleran, earl of Meulant or Mellent, 
marricd to Alexander I. king of Scots, . 
The moſt remarkable occurrences of this king's 
reign are thus handed down to us by different hiſtori- 
ans : Inthe ſecond year of his reign, Glouceſter and 
Wincheſter were burnt, In his fourth, a comet ap- 
peared ; and four circles were ſeen about the ſun. 
In his ſeventh, another comet was ſeen; and on 
"Thurſday night before, two full moons appeared, one 
in the eaſt and another in the weft. In his tenth, a 
third comet was ſeen, and an earthquake happened in 
Shropſhire. In his eleventh year, the river Trent, 
near Northampton, ceaſed to run its courſe for four 
and twenty hours, and fo long the channel was dried 
up. There was, this year, a great mortality of men, 
a murrain among cattle, both domeſtic and of the 
field; the fowls alſo periſhed in abundance. In his 
thirteenth year, Worceſter city, the church, caſtle, 
and many citizens were burnt; and the water of the 
river Medway failed ſo much, for many miles, in the 
midſt of the channel, that the fmalleſt boats could not 


float; andthe Thames was ſo low, between the Tower 


and the Bridge, that many men, women, and children 
waded it over on foot, which was occaſioned, ſays 


Sir John Hayward, by reaſon of a great ebb in the 


ocean, that laid the ſands bare ſeveral miles from the 
ſhore, which continued for a whole day, The city and 
chief monaſtery of Chicheſter was burnt to the 
ground ; and there were violent tempeſts, with a 


comet. During the next year, almoſt all the bridges in 
England, being then built with timber, were broken 


down by the ice, when it thawed after a ſevere froſt, 
In Henry's ſixteenth year, on the firſt of November, 
there fell a prodigious ſtorm of hail, accompanied 
with unuſual claps of thunder and flaſhes of lightning: 
in December a great earthquake happened, and the 
colour of the moon appeared like that of blood. In 
his ſeventeenth, the cities of Bath and Peterborough 
were burnt. In his twentieth year, there was an 


earthquake, in September. In his twenty-ſecond, 


the city of Gloceſter was burnt; and Lincoln the 
year following. Matthew Paris gives us the following 
iſtory of founding the order of the knights templars 
of Jeruſalem under this year (1122.) * About this 
time (ſays he) ſeveral mY © knights formed themſelves 
into a ſociety, obliging themfelves to celibacy, and ta 
live after the manner of regular canons, The found- 
ers of this order were Hugo de Pagan and Godfrey 
of Eadmer, who were fo poor that they had but one 
buckler and one horſe between them; in commemo. 
ration of which, the ſeal of the order has two re. 


mounted on one horſe, As they had no dwelling 


place, Baldwin, king of Jeruſalem, aſſigned them an 
apartment in his own palace for their reſidence, and 


the canons of the Temple granted them an area near 


the palace to ere their offices. The king himſelf, as 


— 


ties.“ In his twenty-third year 14 
à park, the firſt that ever was in England. 


well as the clergy, granted them a daily allowance 
for their table and cloathing. The knights firſt 


- undertook to clear the roads towards Jeruſalem from 
the banditti and robhers, with which they were in. 
feſted ; and ina fſhaqrt time the order was fo reſpetta- 


ble, that it ſpread all over Europe, and was embraced | 
by perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed birth and abili.. 

| built or re- 
paired the palace of Woodltack, and adorned it with 
In his 


thirtieth 


. 
* 
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thirtieth year, Rocheſter was almoſt deſtroyed by fire: 3 ſaw the ſtars plainly about the ſin. This eclipſe was H 
and L in his thirty-ſecond. 28 fore | followed by a moſt hortid earthquake, in which the 15 


| he died, on the ſecond of Anguſt, juſt as he was 
about to take ſhipping for Normandy, am eclipſe of 
the ſun and moon appe 


cared ; at which time William 


| fame author relates, the honſe wherein he fat was lift. 
ed up with a double remove, and at the third time 


of Malmeſbury, who was then living, writes that be | 


ſettled again in its proper place. 


| : « ; 
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ſtill younger than himſelf. HID eldeſt brother wa 


SECTION Iv. 
H E uncertainty of human events was never ih 


258 
re a of Siap 


prince could take more prudent meaſures for ſecuring 


e ſovereignty to his daughter and ally, than did 


the late king; notwithſtanding which, it devolved on | in his favor, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral im. 
the very perſon whom Henry had the leaſt ſuſpetted Poe places, before the earl of * * the ſecond 
of making any pretenſions to the Engliſh crown. uſband of Matilda or Maud, emprels of Germany) 

Stephen, carl of Boulogne, was the third ſon of could gain a footing there firm enough to prevent him, 
the earl of Blois, by Adela, daughter of William the This prince appears to have been without the vivacii 
Conqueror. His graceful perſonage, his courage, his | or ambition of his brother Stephen, hut poſſeſſed of 
affable demeanor, his liberality, and many other diſ- more honour than ſeems to have been cotnmon with 


tinguiſhed qualities, had ſo endeared him to Henry, 
that he ſeemed to take pleaſure in making him, rich 
and powerful, having beſtowed on him many valuable 


fleflions, particularly the great eſtate forfeited by } the monaſtery of Augny, and was made, by the late 
Naben Mallet in England, and that forfeited by the Henry, firſt abbot of Claftonbury, and. then biſhoy 
earl of Mortaigne in Normandy, The ing 64 married of Wincheſter. | 333 
him to Matilda, daughter and heir to Euftace, count of His diſpoſition was turbulent, his ſpirit bold, hi 


Boulogne, by which marriage he acquired a new con · 
nexion with the rayal family of England; Mary, hi 


n to the throne of er No 


ce more confpicuous than in the ſuc- 


4 


defeQtive, and therefore 8 of managing any R_ 
affairs of a public nature. His ſecond brother fic. 


ceeded to his father as cafl of Blois, and claimed in 


right of his mother the inveffiture of the duchy of Mr i'd 
| ae Though this claim was neither founded 
on juſfice or — 7 Ft he ſoon found a ſtrong party | 


the princes of that age. 3 
Very different was the charakter of Henry, the 
younger brother of Stephen. He had been bred ii 


| 0 e voluble, and his morals faithlefs. _ He was in. 
conſtant or reſolute, haughty or ſubmiſſive, a pricit o Wl 


wife's mother, being ſiſter to David, king of Scotlar a prince, juſt as objeQs appeared to his own confined 
and to Matilda, the wife of Henry, and mother to-the | views and narrow Mu 28 th But, with all theſ 
In return for the many favors received from Henry, | drels peculiar to his nature, had gained him a prod. 
Stephen profelled a great attachment to him, and ap» gious intereſt with the clergy ; and he was, in con WA 
peared ſo zealous for the ſucceſſion of Maud empreſs er of this, eſteemed one of the moſt conſiderab BE 
of Germany and daughter to the late king) that when | fſubjeQsin England. S | 


the barons ſwore fea 8 to that princeſs, he contended 
with Robert earl of Glouceſter, the king's natural 
ſon, who ſhould firſt be admitted to give her this 
teſtimony of devoted zeal and fidelity. ko 
_ Notwithſtanding theſe outward appearances of re- 
ſpe, Stephen had ſelf-intereſted. views at heart; be 


took great. pains to cultivate, by every act of popula- 


Stephen, at the time of Henry's death, was n WE 
France; and no ſooner did he bear of the evem WE 
than, inſenſible to all the ties of gratitude and fidelity, RE 
and blind to every danger, he immediately embark! RF 
for England. On his landing, the inhabitants d 
Dover and Canterbury ſhut their gates againſt him, u 
conſequence of which he haſtily poſted to London 


rity, the friendſhip and affeQtion of the Engliſh nation, | where his brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, a 
and the many virtues with. which he appeared to be | other noblemen of his party, had been fo afſidu WA 
favored the fucceſs of his intentions. By | 1 


| | B 
is activity and vigor, he acquired the eſteem of the 
rons, and by his generoſity and familiar addreſs, he 
obtained the affethon of the people, particularly the 


. 


Londoners, \ And though he was fearful of taking 


any ſteps towards his farther 8 he might | without which, he well knew it would be impoſibe Wl 
expole himſelf 10 the ers, of ſo penetrating a | to wear the crown of E either with pleaſure 
prince as Henry, he ſtil #38. 4 that by accumulating | himſelf or advantage to the kingdom. His brotie! 
riches and power, and by i popularity, he the biſhop of Wincheſter, had great weight vi 
might ſome time or other be able to wear that crown, | William archbiſhop of Canterbury; and. Roger, "i 
hich had adorned the brow of his. greateſt patron.” | ſhop of Saliſbury, who was rich and powerful, er 
The empreſs Maud had a ITeat Pirie and was na- | to envy, was the profeſſed enemy of the empreſs i 
turally of a very turbulent dilpolition, She had been { her party. Her ambition, her education, her pi 


bred up in the arbitrary maxims of the family ; ſhe 
poſſeſſed the Norman Dani * 
was married to a foreign prince, à ſtranger to the 
- cuſtoms. and conſtitution of England; fo that the 
| clergy and people of that kingdom had no profpeft 
. her government, but a continuance ,of thai 
mode which had been praQtiſed by her father. | 
Me have already obſerved, that Stephen was the 
Ahird fon of the earl of Blois; and be had a brother 


nions of her father; ſhe 


in promoting his intereſt, that he was received vil i 
the greateſt acclamations of the people, who univ Wl 
ſally gngounced him their ſovereign, = 
ated with the ſucceſs he had thus met with, h 
next point was, to acquire the good will of the cler 


ciples, and her deſpotic ſpirit, were repreſented "i 
all occaſions, in the moſt aggravating terms; an £2 
was every where inculcated, that it was mean ® 
ſcandalous, for ſo many brave men to be ſubje 
the commands of a woman and a child. - 

| Thoſe, however, who had ſworn fealty to the e 

reſs and her family, were not to be moved by melt 5 
inveRtive and ſurmiſe. It was therefore necella? 


have recourſe to ſome other arttice, to pode | 
Ts WT. 
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2 Ne ſired effect; accordingly, an expedient was found, 
1 though equally diſhonorable with the e Ht with 
hich this great revolution was effected. Hugh Bi- 
od, ſteward of the houſhold, came before the pri- 
ate, and voluntarily made oath, that Henry, on his 
eath-bed, had expreſſed his concern for the ſettle- 
ent he had made of his crown; and, at the ſame time, 
eclared his intentions of ſetting aſide the empreſs 
laud and her children, if he ever ſurvived his ſick- 


1 meſs. 
i, bf Hi biſhop of Wincheſter and others, ſo effettually 
A rcvailed on the credulous archbiſhop, that he readily 


ns 
* 4 
8 Eo k 
. 


8 tephen appearing the molt numerous, it was reſolved 


pre 


_ uch other privileges as ſhould make them happy un- 


F er his government. 


had found no employment. 
Engliſh mercenaries, he formed a powerful army, 
which ſtruck ſuch a terror in the empreſs Maud's 
I party, that there were little hopes of any attempt 
being made in favor of that princels. . 1 

AA. D. 1136. In the beginning of this year the 
corpſe of the late king was brought over from Nor- 


andy and interred at Reading, according to his own 


ecequeſt, Stephen himſelf walking as chief mourner on 
the occaſion. Thoſe noblemen, who ſtill adhered to 
the empreſs Maud, were ſo aſtoniſhed and diſguſted 
at the rapid ſucceſs of Stephen, that, unable to reſiſt 
he torrent of popular favor, they retired to Scotland, 


= L D. 1136. e 


This depoſition, together with the perſuaſion 


in 


where they were kindly received by David the then 


ing, who was an equal advocate for the party they 
eſpouſed. 1 


During theſe tranſactions, Robert, the earl of 


Glouceſter, natural ſon to the late king, and a perſon 
of ſtrict honor and great abilities, was embarraſſed 
with regard to the meaſures proper for him to-purſue 
in this difficult emergency. To ſwear allegiance to 
the uſurper appeared to him very diſhonorable, and 


a breach of the oath he had taken in favor of the 


empreſs: to refuſe giving this pledge of his fidelity 
was to baniſh himſelf from England, which muſt ren- 
er him totally incapable of ſerving the royal family, 
or contributing to their reſtoration. 
rclolved to take the oath of allegiance to Stephen, 
but with ſuch expreſs conditions as he was perſuaded 

e uſurper would infallibly violate. 
Fixed in his reſolution of having recourſe to this 

1 | | 


He therefore 
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expedient, he came over to England, and offered to 
ſwear fealty to Stephen on this expreſs condition, that 
the king ſhould maintain all his ſtipulations, and never 
invade any of Robert's rights and dignities. Stephen, 
though ſenſible this reſerve, fo unuſual in itſelf, and 
ſo unbecoming the duty of a ſubjett, was intended 
only to afford Robert a pretence for a revolt on 
the firſt favorable opportunity, was, notwithſtand- 
ing, obliged to accept his terms, on account of the 
numerous friends and retainers of that popular noble- 

man. 

The intereſt of Stephen was farther increaſed by the 
attachment of the Norman nobility, who no ſooner 
heard of his having taken poſſeſſion of the Engliſh 
crown, than they transferred their allegiance to him, 
and put him in poſſeſſion of their government. 

The great ſucceſs of Stephen ſo enraged that part 
of the nobility, who were advocates for the empreſs 
Maud, that they determined to make ſome attempt in 
her favor. Among theſe was Baldwin de Redveriis, 
earl of Devon, and lord of the Iſle of Wight. He 
had received many favors from the family of Henry I. 
and always objected to recognize Stephen's title to the 
crown. But not content with refuſing to take the 


| | oath of allegiance, he fortified the caſtle of Exeter, 


notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the citizens, who 
were in Stephen's intereſt, and had applied to him 
for aſſiſtance. F 

Stephen loſt no time in protecting his friends; he 
marched at the head of all the forces he could collect, 
and beſieged the caſtle: hut the place being ſtrongly 
fortified, the garriſon held out for three months, when 
they were obliged to capitulate for want of water, on 
condition of marching out with their baggage. In 
the mean time the earl, who was not in the caſtle, re- 
paired to the Iſle of Wight, whither he was purſued 
by Stephen, who obliged him to fly to France, and 
afterwards ſeized on all his Engliſh eſtates. 

This inteſtine commotion was immediately followed 
by another. Robert de Bathenton, a nobleman of a 
very debauched life, revolted, and fortified his caſtle. 
Stephen immediately made preparations for reducing 
him, and Robert, dreading the conſequence of a de- 
feat, offered to deliver the caſtle into the hands of 


the king's officers. Accordingly a party was detached 


for that purpoſe; but Robert found means to in- 
toxicate them with liquor, and then retired back into 
his caſtle, which he now determined to defend againſt 
Stephen. 1 os 
Exaſperated at this behaviour, the king marched 
againſt Robert in perſon ; and Bathenton, endeavour- 
ing to eſcape over the caſtle wall by means of a rope, 
was taken priſoner ; when Stephen, contrary to his 
uſual diſpoſition, ordered him to be bigs up in 
light of his garriſon, The ſentence was accordingly 
executed, which ſtruck ſuch a terror into the beſieged, 
that they immediately ſurrendered. | bs 
The Engliſh nobility, alarmed at theſe diſturbances, 
began to fortify their reſpective caſtles, and to garriſon 
them with their own vaſſals, or with ſoldiers of fortune, 
who flocked to them from all quarters. But as the 
barons could not procure them ſubſiſtence, they had 
recourſe to rapine, ſo that England ſoon became a 
ſcene of violence and devaſtation. Stephen, finding 
that the laws were incapable of curbing his licentious 


nobility, determined to make his own power the mea- 


ſure of his conduct; and to violate all thoſe conceſ- 
ſions, which he himſelf had made on his acceſſion to 
the throne, as well as the antient and eſtabliſhed pri- 
vileges of his ſubjetts. | t 

The earl of Glouceſter was ſo agitated at behold- 
ing the miſerable ſituation of his country, that he 
determined to attempt a revolution. Accordingly, he 
ſettled with his friends the mealures neceſſary to be 
taken in forming a powerful inſurrettion, retired to 


the continent, {ent the king a dehance, renounced his 


Hh allegiance, 


SY 


% 


HISTORY or 
allegiance, and upbraided him with the breach of | 
thoſe conditions, which he had engaged to perform 
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4 


when he received the regal dignity. 

A. D. 1138. The tranquillity of Stephen was now 
greatly interrupted by David king of Scotland, who 
entered England at the head of a powerful army, in 
defence of his niece's title to the throne, and pene- 
trated into Yorkſhire, committing the moſt horrid de- 
vaſtations in all the country through which he paſſed. 
The fury of his maſſacres and ravages enraged the 
northern nobility, who determined to aſſemble their 
followers, and repel the army vf thoſe cruel in- 
vaders. | 

David was no ſooner informed of this reſolution, 
than he retreated with his army, and beſieged Nor- 
ham, a caſtle belonging to the biſhop of Durham. 
After a ſhort ſiege the caſtle was taken, and the biſhop 
refuſing to renounce his allegiance to Stephen, the 
Scottiſh monarch ordered it to be totally deſtroyed. 

This ſucceſs ſo elated David, that he detached Wil- 
liam, his grand nephew, at the head of a conſiderable 
army, into Yorkſhire, in order to attack the van of 

the Engliſh army, which was advanced to Clithero in 
Lancaſhire. William was ſo ſucceſsful, that he ſur- 
priſed this body of the Engliſh forces, cut great num- 
bers of them to pieces, took Tome priſoners, and put 
the remainder to flight. | 

While William was employed in this buſineſs, 

David laid fiege to the caſtle of Wark, the garriſon 

of which had carried off his proviſions, and routed 
ſeveral of his parties; but the fortreſs proving too 
ſtrong to be taken by aſſault, and hearing of the ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms at Clithero, he left ſome of his 
officers to continue the ſiege, and advanced at the 


head of his army to York, intending to give the | 


enemy battle, as ſoon as he was joined by the detach- 
ment under William. He accordingly entered the 
biſhopric of Durham, and laid the whole country 
waſte with fire and ſword ; and being now joined by 
all his forces, found himſelf at the head of a very con- 
_ - derable army. EO GS 
Though the Engliſh had been reinforced by a 
ſtrong body of horſe, ſent by the king, under the 
command of Bernard de Baliol, yet they were far in- 
ferior to the Scots in numbers, and therefore conti- 
nued to att on the defenfive. They were ſoon after 
joined by ſeveral noblemen from the counties of 
Nottingham and Derby, and continued their march 
as far as Northallerton, where all the aſſociated barons 
agreed to ſtand and fall by one another; and in con- 
firmation of this reſolution, they raiſed the famous 
ſtandard, which conſiſted of the maſt of a ſmall veſſel, 
erected on a wheel carriage, and having on the top 
of it a filver crucifix, while the pole was decorated 
with the banners of Beverley, St. Wilfred, St. Peter 
and St. John. | 
The Engliſh were drawn up in ſuch a manner as to 
. furround this ſacred ſtandard ; and the front was com- 
ſed of pikemen and archers intermixed, to receive 
the firſt ſtroke of the enemy. The Scotch army was 
alſo drawn up in order of battle, and the Galloway- 


men, who were deſcended from the antient Britons, þ 


placed in the front line. The ſeeond line, compoſed of 
a body of knights and archers, together with the militia 
of Cumberland and Tweedale, was commanded by 
the prince of Scotland ; and the third, which con- 
ſiſted of Scotch Highlanders, and the forces of Lo- 
tian and Murray, was headed by the king himſelf. 
The charge was begun by the Galloway-men, who 
ſell with ſuch fury on the ſecond line of the Engliſh, 
that they at firſt uo way to their impetuoſity; but 
being ſupported by the firmneſs of the reſt of their 
body, and deriving great advantages from their armour 
in a cloſe engagement, they galled the enemy with 
continual flights of arrows, in ſuch terrible a manner, 


ons, and took the caſtle of Wark, after an obſtinze 


mandy, where the friends of the empreſs, encouraged 


Stephen, therefore, found it neceſſary to ſend a boy! RE 


carrying his intentions into execution. A qua 


that having loſt their two leaders, Ulgric and Donald, | 


| Saliſbury, and thoſe of the earl of Brgy; in wit 
eq 
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they were ſo intimidated, that they fled with the greatey 
precipitation. 4 | fo 
Irritated at this, the prince of Scotland marchez RR: 
up to the attack, at the head of the ſecond line, anz ü 
fell upon the enemy with ſo much fury, that he pierccq nl 
to the rear of the Enghſh army, but met with ſuch 
reſiſtance, by the cloſing of the ſeparated troops on 
every ſide, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty he 
retreated. A total route of the Scottiſh forces noy 
enſued ; and the king of Scotland, with his ſon, were 
left to maintain their ground, attended only by their RA 
own guards. They made a very reſolute reſiſtance, 
and for ſome time maintained the field againſt the MR 
united efforts of the enemy. But finding it in vin 
any longer to reſiſt the victorious Engliſh, the king Wl 
made the beſt diſpoſition he could of his few remain. 
ing followers, and retired to Carliſle, where he con. 


tinued for ſome days inconſolable, imagining he had 
left his ſon dead on the field of battle; but that prince 55 
after breaking through a great body of the Engliſh, 

made his eſcape, and ſoon after repaired to his father Rn 
at Carliſle. The loſs of the Scots in this engagemey nn 


is ſaid to have been no leſs than 10,000, but that of 


the Engliſh is not mentioned. | 

When Stephen received information of this victon, WS 
and of the conduct of his generals, he was ſo vel 
pleaſed, that he conferred on William, earl of Alber. 
marle, the additional title of earl of Yorkſhire, and 
beſtowed the earldom of Dorſetſhire on Robert & 
Ferraris, theſe two noblemen having particularly di. 
tinguiſhed themſelves in the late engagement. . 

The king of Scotland, determined to perſevere i 
the buſineſs he had undertaken, renewed his incur. 


defence made by the garriſon, The miſeries ſuffer! 
by the inhabitants of the northern counties, induced 
Albert, der; of Oſtia, the pope's legate, to inter. 
poſe his good offices for bringing about a peace be. 
tween the two kingdoms : but all he could obtain vs RR 
a truce for a few months, during which interval St. 
phen had leiſure to attend to the tranſaRions in No- 


by the late commotions, had taken up arms, and wer a0 
making great preparations for invading England 


of troops over to Normandy, under the command 
the earl of Mellent, and William de Ypres ; but ti: Wn" 


two generals ſoon found that the enemy was too ſtroꝶ th 
for them to hope for ſucceſs, if they came to ext in 
mities. The defection, indeed, was fo general, thi At 
the city of Rouen was the only place of importanc nl ſen 
that was left in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. _ 
It e A here 11 54 N that Stephen, at for 0 E | 25 
ginning of his reign, had granted liberty to all h 
ſabjefts to build and fortify caſtles on 627; eſtate. wh: 
The great barons, particularly the biſhops, together Wn *'* 
with all thoſe who were ſecretly in the intereſt of the Au 
emprels, made uſe of this indulgence, to multiply a dhe 
their caſtles to ſuch a degree, that Stephen found te 1 _ 
had, in a manner, 'garrifoned the en again ns il a 
himſelf. | Ul 
The biſhop of Saliſbury had built two ſtrong cat's biſk 
one at Sherborne, another at the Devizes, and ha cn 
laid the foundation of a third at Malmſbury. b f N . 
biſhop of Lincoln, nephew to the biſhop of Saliſbuſ Ws 
had alſo raiſed a ſtrong fortreſs at Newark. 5 by 7 
The king now faw his error, and had recourſe v 5 
unpopular meaſures to corrett it. He reſolved v 5 
begin with deſtroying the caſtles of the clergy, who wy” 
by their function, ſeemed leſs entitled than the baron 3 
to ſuch military ſecurities. | | 1 


re 


ned between the followers of the biſhop g 
˖ 


He did not wait long for a favorable opportunity 99 ; 


happe 


ſame of the latter were killed. In con ven. : 


' 
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appeal to the pope ſhould never again enter the 
kingdom. The aſſembly were ſo intimidated at this 
anſwer, that they began to reflect on the conſequen- 
ces of laying a powerful kingdom under a ſpiritual 
interdict, without the knowledge of the pope : they 
were well acquainted with Stephen's reſolute ſpirit, 
and therefore dreaded, that their perſeverance might 
ſo highly exaſperate him, as to render both their 
functions and perſons unſafe. Theſe conſiderations 
prevented affairs from coming to extremity between 
the crown and the mitre; and the ſynod was diſſolved, 
without pronouncing any eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 
This difference with the biſhops, however, had fatal 
effects upon Stephen's government. He principally 
owed the poſſeflion of the Engliſh crown to them; 
and the great barons, who eſpouſed the intereſt of the 
empreſs, were now encouraged into more open de- 
clarations of their deſigns. The people were allo 
greatly diſcontented at this quarrel, which, added to 


4. D. 1138. 7 
dis, the prelate was ſummoned before the council, to 
anſwer for the riotous behaviour of his men, who had 

deen the aggreſſors. The biſhop obeyed the ſum- | 

nons, and repaired to the council attended by his two | 

nephevs, Alexandes, biſhop of Lincoln, and Nigel, 
—_ biſhop of Ely. On their appearance, the king inſiſted 
on their making ſatisfaction for a breach of the peace 
vichin the verge of his own court. The biſhops ab- 
—_ olutcly refuſed to comply ; upon which the king or- 
= Jcrcd them to deliver up their caſtles, as a ſecurity 
pr their future behaviour, and ordered their perſons 
70 be taken intq- ſafe cuſtody. The biſhop of Ely 
had, however, the good fortune to eſcape, and imme- 
* diately repaired to the caſtle of the Devizes, which 
ne determined to defend till the laſt extremity. But 
= william de Ypres, being ſent againſt the fortreſs, at 

mae head of a powerful army, carried with him the 

wo other biſhops. On his arrival before the caſtle, | 
WE hc cauſed a gallows to be eretted in ſight of the gar- 


nion, threatening to hang up both the prelates, unleſs 


de caſtle was immediately ſurrendered. This menace 
WE had the deſired effect; the fortreſs was ſurrendered, 


and the prelates were obliged to purchaſe their li- 


- at theſe proceedings, 


| berties, by delivering their other caſtles, and ſub- 


WE mitting totally to the will of their opponents. 


The whole body of the clergy were greatly alarmed 


SE ſon who reſented it moſt was, Henry biſhop of Win- 


WE cheſter, the king's brother, now armed with a legatine 


5 1 5 commiſſion, from whence he conceived himſelf an 
cccleſiaſtical ſovereign, equally powerful with the 
| fs civil. 72 AE. a 


== which he pretended were now openly violated. 


This prelate aſſembled a ſynod at Wincheſter, in 


order to vindicate the privileges of the church, 


In 


wis aſſcmbly, he, forgetting the ties of blood, which 
connected him with the king, complained of the im- 


piety of Stephen's meaſures, who had employed vio- 


2 tlence againſt the dignitaries of the church, inſtead of 
WE waiting for the ſentence of a ſpiritual court, by whom 
done, he affirmed, they could lawfully be tried and 


condemned, if their conduct had merited cenſure or 


RE... . 
AE puniſhment. 
2 3 * 
= The charge 


ſummons to the king, requiring him to appear before 
chem, and juſtify his conduct. Stephen, well know- 


) 


being thus exhibited, the ſynod ſent a 


ing the' conſequences of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, ſent 


3 _ Aubrey de Vere, to plead his cauſe before that aſ- 


* 
1 
wy 


ſembly. That nobleman enlarged upon the inſolence 
and offences of the biſhop of Salifbury, and the ſuſ- 
= picions he lay under of favoring the enemies of the 
= crown. He gave ſeveral inſtances of his diſaffection, 
—_ which, he ſaid, amounted to more than ſuſpicion : nor 
vas his contempt of the great nobility forgotten, 
Aubrey alſo revived the famous diſtinftion made by 


- The principal ſecurity of that 
order, the privilege enjoyed by prelates of not being 
WE tried in the king's courts, was attacked. But the per- 


the grievances they had laboured under, now pro- 
duced almoſt a general diſaffection. | 
A. D. 1139. The empreſs, availing herſelf of 
this opportunity, and ſecretly encouraged by the 
legate himſelf, landed in England, with Robert earl 
of Glouceſter, and a retinue of an hundred and 
forty knights. She took up her reſidence in Arun- 
del-caſtle, whoſe gates were opened to her by Adelais, 
the queen dowager, now married to William de Albini 
earl of Suſſex. The empreſs had hitherto made no 
public declaration, either of her own or her ſon's de- 
mands, upon the crown of England; but as her pre- 
tenſions were no ſecret, Stephen uſed every pre- 


caution in his power to prevent her intentions from 


being executed. He inſtantly marched with his army 
againft the caſtle of Arundel. But the queen dow- 
ager, diſconcerted at his expedition, and being in no 
condition to fuſtain a ſiege, ſent a meſſage to the 
king, aſſuring him, that ſhe was in no reſpett acceſſary 
to the landing of the empreſs, and that ſhe only en- 
tertained her from a reſpect to her birth and quality, 
— 3328 by a friend{hip long ſubſiſting between 
em. | 
Stephen readily accepted the queen's apology ; 
and ordered, that the empreſs ſhould be ſafely con- 
dutted to any place in his dominions ſhe might chuſe 
for her refidence. Briſtol was named-on the part of 
the empreſs ; and the king accordingly ſent his own 
brother, and Walleran earl of Mellent, to conduct 
her ſafely to that city, with an eſcort ſuitable to her 
uality. The earl attended her to Calne; in Wiltſhire, 
and the biſhop continued with her till the arrival of 
Robert, earl of Glouceſter, who came with a body of 


| forces to her afliſtance. 


The empreſs had no ſooner reached Briſtol, than 
ſhe openly declared her title, and aſſerted her claim 
to the crown of England, requiring all her ſubjects to 
come and pay their allegiance. This produced the 


6 the conqueror, who ſeized Odo, as a peer of the | defired effett; the people flocked to her from eve 
court, not as a prelate of the church. But the nod quarter, and e to x7 with each other in duty BY 
nm refuſed to try the cauſe, or examine their conduQ, | afeRion. But what was {til of more conſequence to 

dull thoſe caſtles, of which they had been diſpoſſeſſed, | her intereſt, was the acquiſition of Miles, high 
4 were reſtored to them. Aubrey replied, that the | conſtable of England, who abandoned the party of 
al biſhops were not allowed caſtles by the canons of | Stephen, and declared for the empreſs. This noble- 
he the church ; that 5 were repugnant to their | man was then in poſſeſfion of the caſtle and city of 
r functions, as the preachers of peace, and could be | Glouceſter, one of the moſt important fortreſſes in the 
| conſidered only as the ſanftuaries of diſloyalty, and | kingdom, as it commanded all the adjacent country to 
0 the aſylums of rebellion. | PO ; the borders of Wales. He had alſo great intereſt with 
4 This ſpirited anſwer ſo exaſperated the clergy, that | many powerful noblemen, and was poſſeſſedof immenſe 
10 they ſeemed determined to pronounce an ecclefiaſti- | riches, which he freely gave the empreſs, for the ſup- 
15 2 againſt the king and his adherents ; ort of her intereſt and family. His example was 

- the biſhop of Saliſbury appealed to. the pope. | ſoon after followed by many other barons ; by wick: 

/ 4 ut Aubrey, who came prepared for all events, reſo- | means, the party of the empreſs became fo formida- 
1 ly declared, that the firſt perſon who ſhould pre- | ble as to be able to contend with Stephen for that 
"of 2 to pronounce any al interdiQ againſt his | crown, which he had fo manifeſtly uſurped. . 
ic 8 ſhould never live to behold the fruits of The military events that happened during the 
ef inſolence; and that whoever.dared to carry any | courſe of this year are of ſuch little conſequence in 
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ſelves, and related in ſo. confuſed a manner, both 
with reſpet to time and place, that they neither af- 
ford inſtruction or entertainment. We ſhall there- 
fore pals them over, and only obſerve, that the war 
was Ipread in every quarter of the kingdom, and 
that thoſe turbulent barons, who had already, in a 
great meaſure, ſhaken off the reſtraint of govern- 
ment, baving now obtained the pretence of a public 
cauſe, carried on their devaſtations with redoubled 
fury, exerciſed the moſt implacable vengeance on 
each other, and ſet no bounds to their oppreſſions 
over the people. The caſtles of the nobility were 
become receptacles, of licenſed robbers, who faily- 
ing forth day and night, committed the moſt cruel 
ravages on the open country, the villages, and even 


on many of the cities; put their captives to the tor- 


ture, in order to make them diſcover their treaſures; 
fold their perſons into ſlavery, and ſet fire to their 
houſes, after pillaging them of eyery thing valuable. 


The fierceneſs of their diſpoſition leading them 


to commit wanton deſtruttion, their rapacity was 
- fruſtrated of its purpoſe, and the property and per- 
ſons, even of the eccleſiaſtics, generally ſo highly 
_ revered, were, at laſt, from neceſſity, ſubjef to the 
ſame outrages, which had laid waſte the reſt of the 
kingdom. The land was left untilled, the implements 


of huſbandry deſtroyed or abandoned, and a dread- 


ful famine, the natural conſequence of theſe diſorders, 
affected equally both parties, and reduced the in- 
human ſpoilers, as well as the defenceleſs people, to 
the moſt abjett ſtate of diſtreſs. | * 

To remove the farther progreſs of theſe horrid 
devaſtations, in the following year, 1140, recourſe 
was had to negotiation, and treaties between the con- 
tending parties were frequently made, and as fre- 
quently broken. - At laſt an event happened, which 


gave a new turn to political cabals. Ralph, earl of 


Cheſter, who had lately married the daughter of the 
earl of Glouceſter, was now firmly attached to the em- 
preſs. This nobleman, aſſiſted by his half brother, 
William de Roumara, ſurprized the caſtle of Lin- 
coln: upon which the citizens, who adhered to Ste- 


phen, invited the king to aſſiſt them in retaking it. 


The king readily accepted the invitation, and im- 
mediately advanced to beſiege the fortreſs. | 
The earl of Cheſter, apprized of the king's deſign, 
and finding himſelf in no condition to maintain 3 
ſiege, left his counteſs in the caſtle, and repaired to 
his eſtate on the borders of Wales, in order to ſo- 
licit aſſiſtance from the Welſh princes. He alſo ap- 
plied to the duke of Glouceſter, and it was deter- 
mined in the council of the empreſs, to come to a 
deciſwe battle with Stephen, who was now carrying 
on the ſiege of Lincoln-caſtle. | 
A. D. 1141. Stephen having been informed of the 
enemy's intentions, determined to meet the forces of 
the empreſs in the open field Accordingly he raiſed 
the ſiege of the caſtle, drew off his troops, and put 
them in battle array, 


The king's army was inferior in number to that of 


the empreſs, who depended chiefly on the Welſh, 
a people deſpiſed by Stephen. The army of the 
empreſs was divided into four bodies. The firſt was 
compoſed of Welſh, and headed by two of their 
princes ; the earl of Cheſter led the fecond, which 
was 8 of his own tenants : the third conſiſted 

holly o 5 whom Stephen had outlawed, and 
ſeize on their eſtates; and the fourth, compoſed of 
foreign merccnaries, and Engliſh forces, who had 
joined the empreſs, was led by the earl of Glou- 
8 3 | 

Stephen alſo divided his army into four bodies; one 
of which was commanded by bimſelf another by the 
earl of Mellent, a third by William de Ypres, and 
the fourth by Allen duke of Britany. 3 


The two armies being met, the battle was begun 
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by William de pres, who attacked the W elſh 


quickly appeared, and admiring the valor, while he 


had not her good fortune been blaſted by that impo- 


ſec ire ſucceſs, and therefore neceſſary to ſubmit, 


of royatly. 


to the cathedral church of Wincheſter in ſolemn pro- 
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at the head of his diviſion with ſuch vigor, that b 
they were Toon thrown into diſorder. At the ſame 
time, the diviſion of the outlaws fell with equal fury 
on the diviſion commanded by the duke of Britany, 
who, though ſupported by the earl of Mellent and his 


_ cavalry, was totally routed. | 


In the mean time, the earl of Cheſter, obſerving th« 
diſorder of the Welſh, detached a body of forces to 
their relief. This aſſiſtance entirely changed the for. 
tune of the day in favor of the empreſs. A total Wn 
rout of the cavalry and the diviſion under de Ypres Rn 
enſued ; and that able general himſelf, together with 
the brave Albemarle, earl of Yorkſhire, who had 
allo a poſt in the ſame diviſion, was obliged to aban. 
don the field of battle. | „ 

The fortnne of the day now intirely depended on 1 
Stephen's own diviſion, which ſtill continued un. 
broken, and animated by his preſence and example, 
oppoſed the repeated attacks of the enemy. Armed 
with a battle-ax, and fearleſs of danger, he led 
them on, and performed wonders in his own per. 
ſon. Alone he was irreſiſtible, and excited admira- 
tion even in his enemies ; but borne down by num. 
bers, which preſſed him on every fide, he was at 
length obliged to ſubmit. But even in this deſpe. 
rate ſtate he refuſed to ſurrender to any ignoble hand: 
he called out for the earl of Glouceſter; the earl 


was touched with the misfortune, of his enemy, he 
received the royal priſoner into his protection. The 
earl had too great a ſoul to treat Stephen with di. 
reſpect, he paid him every honour due to the cha- 
— — of royalty, while he continued in his cuſtody. Wn 

This treatment was far different to that which Ste- 
phen received from the empreſs, for he was no ſoon- 
er delivered up to her than ſhe ordered him to be 


thrown into priſon. et bd 
_ Stephen's captivity threw a univerſal dejettion 
over his party; and Maud muſt have remained the 


ſole and: undiſputed miſtreſs of the Engliſh crown, 
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tence of mind which proſperity alone diſcovers. nlp 
Tho' patient under misfortunes, her temper was fro- 
ward and peeviſh, and her diſpoſition tyrannical. 
She endeavoured to arrive at power, that ſhe. might 
be arbitrary; and ſought the crown that ſhe migli 
exerciſe .an uncontrouled and deſpotic authority. 
She was, however, convinced, that it was neceſſary 
to gain the confidence of the clergy, in order tw 


in appearance, before ſhe could ſecure the ſceptie 


The conduct of the legate had been, for ſome 
time, very ambiguous; and ſhewed that his inten- 
tions were rather to humble than ruin his brother. 
She therefore treated him with the greateſt reſpet!, 
and had. recourſe to every art to fix him in her in- 
tereſt, She held a conference with him in an open 


plain near Wincheſter ; where ſhe promiſed upon * 
oath, that if he would acknowledge her for his ſove- * 
reign, recognize her title as the ſole deſcendant from == in 
the late king, and return to the allegiance which ”Þ 
both himſelf and the reſt of the clergy had ſwornto + = 


her, he ſhould, in return, be ſole miniſter, and di- 
poſe of all vacant biſhopricks, and abbies, at lis 
own pleaſure. | 7 

Theſe offers were too powerſul to be rejected bf 
the ambitious legate, who promiſed the empreſs hi 
allegiance, on the conditions ſhe. had propos 
Accordingly the next day the empreſs was condutte 


ceſſion, the legate leading her by the right, and the 
biſhop of St. David's by the left hand, attended by * 
long train of nobility, both ſpiritual and temporal 
The empreſs being ſeated, che legate - denounce 
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ceurſes againſt all her enemies, 
SS bcllious, and granted abſolutions to all that were obe- 
dient to her. | gk: tht 
Mt Though the empreſs had thus gaine 
of the legate, yet there was another important matter 
70 be effected in order to ſecure her the throne; and 
cis was to prevail on Theobald, archbiſhop of Can- 


and poured out bleſſings 


gained the protection 


upon her friends; excommunicated ſuch as were re- 


. terbury, to recognize her title. This prelate, from a 


conſcientious ſcruple relative to the legality of ſwear- 
ning fcalty to two competitors for the crown, had ab- 
eented himſelf from the conference held between 
Maud and Henry. This behaviour of the. primate 
could not fail of giving uneaſineſs to Maud's party, 
and it was determined to gain the archbiſhop over to 
WWE heir intereſt. Accordingly, the court removed to the 
WE monaſtery of Wilton, where the legate required the 


BE attcndance of Theobald, aſſuring him that ſuch ar- 


guments would be offered, as could not fail of re- 
BE moving effettually all his preſent ſcruples. 

BSE archbiſhop obeyed the ſummons of the legate ; but 
SE. when he was delired to acknowledge the emprels 
Maud as ſovereign of England, he declared that his 
A conſcience would not permit him to comply, until 


The 


Stephen, the ſovereign to whom he had already ſworn 


alegiance, ſhould abſolve him from his oath, and 


leave him at 3 to follow his on inclinations. 


ne therefore requeſted permiſſion to Viſit the unfor- 
tunate Stephen, in order to receive from his dyn 


mouth the anſwer that was to regulate his future pro- 


ceedings. 
and the prelatc, attended by moſt of the clergy, and 
ca 2 great number of the laity, repaired to Briſtol, where 

they found the monarch ingloriouſly fettered, 


This requeſt was _— complied with, 
t 


likes « 


common malefattor. Oppreſſed with the weight of 


his misfortunes, and knowing the conſequence of a 


= rcfuſal in his preſent condition muſt be fatal, Stephen 
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„ # | conſented to diſpenſe with the primate's fealty, and 
gave both him and the nobles who attended him, 


free liberty to comply with the neceſſities of the 
WW times. This conceſſion, which the exigence of cir- 


cuniſtances forced from Stephen, was conſidered as 
an add of free-will, and the archbiſhop ſo readily ac- 
auitted his conſcience, that immediately on his re- 
== turn, he joined the legate, and ſwore allegiance to 1 


We power to bring them over to t 
to, ſeveral of the members, who were the moſt _ 


to perſuade them to revoke their former ſentiments, 
All neceſſary | 
ſeſſion was opened 


hy a ſpeech from the legate, who, 


ly hopes the captive king now had depended 
iſobliging imprudence and haughtineſs of 
the empreſs, which ſoon after gave her enemies ad- 
voantages they could never have expetted, either from 
deir arms or their councils. She was, however, ſo 
= deſirous of inſuring the attachment of the clergy, that 
ne was willing to receive the crown from their hands: 
and inſiſted; on aſſembling an eccleſiaſtical council for 
chat purpoſe. ' Accordingly, a general aſſembly of the 
diergy was ſummoned by the legate, who, well know- 
ing that cheir importance would be greatly diminiſned 
if they did not act unanimouſly; omitted nothing in his 
a party of the empreſs, | 
The night before the aſſembly met, the legate applied 


to make the greateſt oppoſition, and had the addreſs 
precautions being thus taken, the 


. 


addreſſing himſelf to the aſſembly, told them, that in 
the abſence of the empreſs, Stephen, his brother, had 
been permitted to reign, and, previouſly to his aſcend- 
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ſ ns the throne, had ſeduced them by many fair: pro- 
mies, of honoring and exalting the church, of main- | 
4 SE ng che laws, and of reforming ahuſes: that it 
\ ieved him to obſerve: how much that prince had 


been, in every particular, yanting to his engage - 


10 : 

o 2 public peace vas interrupted, crimes were 
I, 4 * y committed; with. impunity, biſhops were throẽn 
ed to priſon, and forced to ſurrender their poſſeſſions, 
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.abbies were put to ſale, churches were pillaged, and 


| 
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the moſt enormous diſorders prevailed in the admi- 
niſtration : that he himſelf, in order to procure a re- 
drels of thoſe grievances, had formerly, ſummoned 
the king before a council of biſhops; but inſtead of 
inducing him to amend his condutt, he had rather of- 
fended him by that expedient: that however, miſ- 
guided that prince might be,, he was {till his brother, 
and the object of his affections; but he could not 
help regarding his intereſts as much ſubordinate to 
thoſe of his heavenly father, who had now rejected 
him, and delivered him into the hands of his ene- 


mies: that ĩt principally helonged to the clergy to elett 


and ordain kings; he had therefore ſummoned them 
together for that purpoſe ; and haying invoked the 
divine aſſiſtance, he now pronounced Matilda or 
Maud, the only deſcendant of Henry, their late ſove- 
reign, the rightful heir to the Engliſh crown, 5 
After. the legate had finiſhed his harangue, he ac- 
quainted the aſſembly that he had taken care to ſum- 
mons the city of London, whoſe influence on public 
affairs was, atleaſt, equal to that of the greateſt no- 
blemen, to ſend deputies to the council, and had 
furniſhed them with paſſports for that purpole : that 
he ſhould therefore ſuſpend the buſineſs till the next 
day, when he again expetted their attendance. 
Ihe citizens of London were the only people ca- 
pable of checking the preſumption of this aſſembly. 
Stephen had endeared himſelf to them by the open- 
neſs of his condutt, by his royal qualities, and the 
virtues of his queen, Matilda; and they ſtill retained 


that affektion for him which is conſiſtent with the 


* * ad 


duties of loyal ſubjects. et Peb ; 

When the city deputies entered the council, they 
were required not to give their opinion, but to ſubmit _ 
to the decrees of the ſynod. They were not, how- 
ever, ſo paſſive; but on the contrary, inſiſted that 
their king ſhould be releaſed out of priſon. The le- 
gate anſwered, with.all the contempt of pontifical 
arrogance, that it did not become the Londoners, 
who were regarded. as noblemen in England, to take 
part with thoſe barons, who had baſely forſaken their 
maſter in battle; with thoſe by whoſe advice he had 
diſhonored the holy church, and who joined the citi- 
zens only to defraud them of their money, 


© The deputies finding all their oppoſition would be 
vain, left the aſſembly, fully determined to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to ſubvert ſuch meaſures as might 
be decreed by the ſenate againſt their king. But all 
their reſolutions proved abortive, and they were at 
length obliged to comply with the neceſſities of the 
times, and ſubmit to the empreſs, whoſe authority, by 
the prudent conduct of earl Robert, ſeemed to be 
eſtabliſhed over the whole kingdom. | Wm 
|-, Stephen's. queen, ſeconded by many of the nobi- 
lity, petitioned for the liberty of her. huſband ; and 
offered, that if her requeſt was granted, he ſhould 
renounce the crown, and retire into a convent, The 
A 5 deſired that his nephew, prince Euſtace, might 
inherit Boulogne, with the other patrimonial eſtates 
of his father; and the Londoners applied for the 
eſtabliſument of king Edward's laws, inſtead of thoſe 


of Henry, which they conſidered as grievous and op- 


;prefiive. |. tao bon cas 1 
I)beſe petitions were all peremptorily rejetted by 


the empreſs, whoſe ambition ſeemed to be moſt gra- 


tified when ſhe, bad the opportunity by her power of 
perſecuting thoſe, whom policy and, humanity ſhould 
have directed her to protect. Theſe rebuffs, how- 


eyer, were produttive of diſagreeable conſequences 
ta herſelf: the haughty prelate (who had probably 


never been ſincere in complying with Maud's govern- 


ment) was ſo exaſperated at her refuſing the requeſt 
he had made, that availing himſelf of the ill humour 
excited by this .imperious, condutt, he ſecretly inſti- 


gated the Londoners to a revolt; and a confpiragy . 
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was accordingly formed for ſeizing che perſon of the 
empreſs. This deſign, however, was not kept ſo ſe- 
cret but the empreſs obtained ſome intelligence of it, 
on which ſhe retired haſtily to Glouceſter, in order 
to have recourſe to the counſel of the earl of 'Here- | 
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ford, being diſguſted with her brother the earl of 
Glouceſter, who had adviſed her to purſue conciliating ! 
meaſures, contrary to her arbitrary inclinations After 
ſaying here a few days, ſhe went to Oxford, w 
me ordered a general rendezvous of her troops, and 
ſummoned together all thoſe who had profeſſed them- * 
ſelves her adherents. 5 ; ‚ 
While things were in this ſituation, the earl of 
Glouceſter repaired to Wincheſter, with a view of 
bringing about a reconciliation between the legate and 
Maud; but all his endeavours proving abortive, he 
returned to Oxford, where he found the empreſs pre- 
paring to ſet out at the head of her army, with a de- 
ben of reducing the legate to reaſon. She was at- 
tended by the earl of Hereford, and expetted the 
arrival of the earl of Cheſter, who had promiſed to 
march to her aſſiſtance; but he had privately made 
ais peace with the legate and the royal party. She, 
- however, repaired with her army«to Wincheſtei; but 
the biſhop found means to eſcape, and having aſſem- 
bled all 12 followers, he joined his force to that of 
the Londoners, and Stephen's mercenary troops, who 
had not yet evacuated the kingdom. With theſe re- 
inforcements he marched againſt the -empreſs, took 
the city of Wincheſter, and beſieged Maud in the 
caſtle. - Before he reached that fortreſs he had been 
joined by the earl of Cheſter, who now openly de- 
clared in favor of Stephen. The ſiege of the caſtle * 
was preſſed with remarkable vigor, and the empreſs 
ſoon reduced to great extremities, But as nothing 
but famine could force her army to ſurrender, her 
generals applied their whole attention to ſecure a 
communication with the adjacent country. For this 
purpoſe they detached a ſtrong party to ſeize and 
fortify the monaſtery of Warwell, which lay about 
fix miles from Wincheſter. But William de Ypres, ' 


* 


who had continued faithfully attached to Stephen's . ; 
Fortune, advancing at the head of a body of troops 
drove them from the monaſtery into the church, 
where, refufing to ſurrender, he ſet fire to it, and every 
ſoul periſhed in the flames. tt e 
I be caſtle was now become quite deſtitute of pro- 
viſions; and the generals of the empreſs, fearing the 
conſequence, thought no time was to be loſt in mak- 
ing the beſt retreat in their power, The diſpoſition 
vas made by the earl of Glouceſter, whoſe chief care 
was the preſervation of his ſiſter's perſon. Accord- 
ingly he drew up his forces, and. ſent off the em 
with the main body under the command of earl Re- 
-ginald his brother ; while he himſelf, at the head of 
no more than two hundred choſen followers, en aget 
to make good their retreat, and give the 4— uf- 
ficient time for effetting her eſca '' 
As ſoon as the king's troops perceived the flight of 
the empreſs, they attacked the rear of her army, 
where the earl commanded in perſon; and it was 
chiefly _ to the courage and example of this 
-nobleman, aſliſted by the king of Scotland, ho ſerved 
under him as volunteer, that ſo ſmall a body of men 
made a vigorous reſiſtance till the empreſs had time to 
reach the caſtle of Luggerſhal in Wiltſhire, when 
each was obliged to take care of his own ſafety. The 
Scot eſcaped by the fidelity of David Oliphant ; "but | 
the earl of Glouceſter was taken priſoner.. 
The empreſs finding it impoſſible to make any re- 
Sſtance/in- the caſtle of Luggerſhall, dreſſed herſelf | 
in the habit of a countryman, and fled on horſeback | 
210 the caſtle of the Devizes. But the legate was no 
. boner informed of this flight, than he diſpatched 
*thither a body of horſe to ſcour the adjacent coun- 


] 


* RG. OD 


. vanced at the head of an army 


-&y, and prevent her eſcape, till the main body of the 
2.0 | Wt FE; : 


— 
4 


the ſiege with the greateſt vigor, but the incle- 


tween the two contending parties; a ſew caſtles veſc ; 
tachments from each army, but nothing deciſive. 1% 


 compliſhed noblemang the empreſs 


A. D. 1142, 


army ſhould arrive to beſiege the caſtle. The en. 
preſs was now reduced to the moſt dangerous fu. 
tion, and in order to avoid being taken priſoner, ſh, 
was obliged to continue her flight to Glouceſter 
where ſhe was joined by Miles, earl of. Hereford 
who had long been violently attached to her intereqg ⁶ 
The earl of Glouceſter was carried back to Win. 
cheſter, and preſented to Matilda, Stephen's conſor; We 
who from the noble principles of generoſity and grz. 
titude, treated him with all the reſpect due to his ra; Rn 
and merit; at the ſame time ſhe had recourſe to 9 


every method in her power to bring him over to Ste. 
phen's party; but the earl continuing inflexible to 
the cauſe he had embraced, was, at laſt, ſent priſoner RR 
to the caſtle of Rocheſter. . 

Though this nobleman was only a ſubjeR, yet he . 


was as much the life and ſoul of his own party as Ste.. 
rage was of the other: and the empreſs, ſenſible of MR 
is merit, conſented to exchange the priſoners upon Wl 
equal terms. The earl was accordingly brought tg 
Wincheſter, to which city the king allo repaired on 
his obtaining his liberty. Stephen was a ſtranger to 
that jealouſy ſo common to thoſe who diſpute for 
empire, and therefore held, a familiar and friendy BR 
diſcourſe with the earl; after which they took leave RR 
of each other, but with open proteſtations on both {RR 
ſides, of each continuing his utmoſt endeavours to 
diſtreſs the other's intereſt by his \word, —_ 

In the beginning of the year 1142, both parties 
prepared to carry on the civil war with greater vigor 
than ever: but it was eaſily foreſeen, that while the 
empreſs, by whoſe proud and arbitrary conduct, al 
the advantages gained by her friends had been lol, 
continued at the head of her party in England, they 
could never hope for ſucceſs. A general meeting d 
her adherents was therefore ſummoned, to meet at the 
Devizes, where it was agreed, that Geoffrey Plants 
genet, huſband to the empreſs, ſhould be requeitd RR 
to ſend over the young prince Henry, that he migit Wa 
appear at the head of his partizans in England. Ie 
earl of Glouceſter accordingly went over to Not 
mandy, which, during Stephen's captivity, had ſub- 
mitted to the earl of Anjou. The earl ſucceeded n 
his commiſſion, and accordingly brought over de 
young prince with him to England. _ Eo 

Stephen in the mean time had ſurprized the caſſe Wn 
of Wareham in Dorſetſhire, taken the city of Ox Rn 
ford, and beſieged the caſtle, whither the empteb 
had retired for ſafety. But on the landing of the 
earl of Glouceſter, affairs put on a more pleaſing 
aſpect; he again reduced the cattle: of Warehan, 
took poſſeſſion of the ifland of Purbeck, and ad. 

to raiſe the ſiege c 
bad for ſome time preſſed 


Oxford caſtle. Stephen 
mency of the ſeaſon, the winter being now far 3d: 


 vanced, had fo reduced his army, that be; had os (NNE 


troops ſufficient to ſurround the place. The empreb Be 
took the advantage of this and eſcaped to Wäalling. 
ford, where the was ſoon after joined by the eat 
Glouceſter: and Stephen, after having reduced ie 
caſtle, retired to London, where he was receii% 
amidſt the acclamations of the people. 

A. D. 14. From the time of the eſcape of ſbe 
empreſs from Oxford, nothing material happened be- 


taken, and ſome {ſkirmiſhes bappened between de. 


year was, however, marked with an event of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the empreſs. The carl e 
Gloucecſter,, the principal ſupport of her cauſe, del 
of a fever, and was buried at Briſtul. In ths 
loſt the only Pe 


ſon that deſerved her intire confidence, perbaps - 


only one that ſerved, her without. views of 
He was prudent, intrepid, generous ang Sincere! | 


— 


9 


4 2 6 * on * * . 1 
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7 _ to tyranny, an enemy to injuſtice, an enemy | then conſidered that the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
. 4 ths "He was beloved by his friends, beloved poſſeſſed an unalienable right to crown the kings of 


his ſoldiers, and beloved by his country. His death 
| 8 tephen himſelf dropped a tear of reſpect to his me- 


ory. | ; <a = 
; The death of this gallant nobleman gave a mortal 
oo to the party of the empreſs. She faw it would 
e impoſſible for her to contend any longer for the 
ron. Her troops deſerted, her friends acted with 
Coolness, and every thing indicated a fad reverſe of 
riune. She wilely prevented the blow that was 


yhrone. 

4. D. 1150. 
e Maud, now perceived his end approaching; and 
earous of ſettling the ſucceſſion of his dominions on 
ie ſureſt foundation, inveſted young Henry with 
ie honors and revenues of his duchy. In conſe- 
oence of which the prince, immediately after his 
ech, took poſſeſſion of the duchy of Normandy, 
Es alſo of the province of Anjou and Maine. About 
ee ſame time he alſo contratted a marriage, by which 
ee acquired a great acceſſion of power, and became 
ery formidable to his rival. Eleanor, the daughter 
id hcireſs of William duke of Guienne, and earl of 
BF oitou, had been married ſixteen years to Lewis VII. 
ing of France, and had attended him in a cruſade, 
hich that monarch commanded againſt the infidels : 
out having there loſt the affections of her huſband, 
nd even fallen under ſome ſuſpicions of gallantry 
in a handfome Saracen, Lewis, more delicate than 
politic, produced a divorce from her, and even re- 
Stored to her thoſe rich provinces, which ſhe had an- 
eened, by her marriage; to the crown of France. 
== oung Henry, neither 1 by the inequality 
f years, nor by the reports of Eleanor's gallantry, 
ade his addreſſes to that princeſs, and married her 


ea weeks after her divorce, by which he attained 


olleſſion of all her dominions as her dowry. | 
4. D. 1152. Stephen had imprudently involved 
imſelf in a quarrel with the pope, at a time when his 
ron tottered on his brow, The holy father had, 


lie had ſummoned a council to meet at Rheims; but 
b ſtead of permitting Stephen, or even the church of 
England, to ele the five deputies required, the pope 
ominated them himſelf. ' Stephen complained loudly 


hem permiſſion to attend; and the pontiff, in re- 


rn interdict. By this ſentence all the offices of reli- 
ion were ſuſpended; the churches ſhut up, and the 
gdcad were not ſuffered to be interred in conſecrated 
round. An univerſal terror ſpread — the 
vation; and it became necefary to make ſubmiſſions 
0 the pope, in order to procure a reverſion of the 
entence, which was at length happily effectem. 
1 A. D. 1153. The 

Henry had 


ED . . 


he party in England, that they formed themſelves into 
be · ¶ N oonfederacies, and determined to exert themſelves in 
er defence of the lawful heir to the Engliſh crown. 

e. Stephen, not imagining that this ſpirit of party 
could have any effect on his intereſt, and deſirous of | 
te nſuring the crown to Euſtace, required the arch- 

\ of WP iſhop of Canterbury to anoint that prince as his ſuc- 
jel BT <<ffor. But the primate; to the aſtoniſhment of the 
. king, refuſed to comply, and to avoid the violence 
and revenge of Stephen, made his eſcape to the con- 
he unent, * This flight rendered the king's attempt to ſe- 
et cure the ſucceſſion in his family abortive, it being 


i] 


as lamented by the good and the virtuous, and even 


med at her liberty, by paſſing over to the continent, 
End leaving Stephen in the quiet poſſeſſion of the 


Geoffrey Plantagenet, the huſband | 


aeed, given him ſufficient reaſon for his reſemment. 


f this breach of national privilege ; but Eugenius, 
bo then filled the papal chair, regarded not his re- 
vonſtrances. Enraged at this inſult, the king refuſed | 


eenge for this interpoſition, laid the kingdom under 


great power which prince 
acquired produced ſuch effects on his 


, 


ditary rig 


wounds of his bleeding coun 


England. | 

The archbiſhop's refuſal of anointing the king's 
ſon his ſucceſſor, ſtill more animated the party of 
Henry, and meſſengers were fent to that prince, re- 
queſting his preſence in England, Henry, readily 
hſtening to their importunities, immediately em- 
barked, and landed on the 6th of January, 1154, at 
the head of a very ſmall body of troops ; but their 
number was ſoon increaſed by the greater and moſt 
reſpectable part of the nobility in the kingdom. 
Stephen ſaw the gathering ſtorm, and laboured aſ- 
ſiduouſly to break its force. The ſeverity of the ſea- 
ſon had no effect to leſſen his ardor, He marched, at 
the head of his forces, to meet the duke of Normandy ; 
but the badneſs of the roads ſo greatly retarded his 
progreſs, that Henry made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
ſtrong caſtles before Stephen could afford the garriſons 
the neceſſary relief. At laſt the two armies met in 
the neighbourhood of Wallingford, and made prepa- 
rafions for deciding, by a general action, the great 
conteſt for the Engliſh crown. But the nobles, un- 
willing to ſheathe their ſwords in the bowels of their 
countrymen, interpoſed their authority: a ceſſation 
of arms was protlaimed at the head of both armies, 
and ſoon after a general peace took place between the 
contending princes ; by which it was ſtipulated, -that 
Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown during his life, and 
that Henry ſhould ſucceed him as lawful heir by herg- 

ight. 8 en 

The chief perſon that appeared dejeQted on this 
occaſion was Euſtace, Stephen's ſon, who eaſily fore- 
ſaw that there could be no agreement between his fa- 


ther and a prince of Henry's ambitious temper, but 


what muſt be greatly to his prejudice. His late and 


near proſpett of being raiſed to the throne, embittered 


his reflections. He had warmly expoſtulated with 
his father not to aſſent to the terms ſtipulated ; but 
Stephen, though far from being deficient of parental 
affection, was obliged to give way to the neceſſities of 
the times. Filled with rage and deſpair, Euſtace left 
the army and retired into Cambridgeſhite, where he 
took the field at the head of an independent body of 


troops, reſolving to lay the whole country waſte, ; 


without even ſparing the moſt ſacred edifices. But 


he did not long continue to / exerciſe theſe ads of 


cruelty ; for he died ſoon after at St. Edmundſbury, 
and was buried at Feverſham, near his mother, the 
excellent Matilda, who: had paid the great debt of 
nature about three months before. elbe: 
As foon as the treaty between the two princes was 
— did homage to Henry as 


* ratified, the 
lawful heir to the crown; and they both repaired to 


London, that Henry might receive the fealty of the 
citizens. They were received with the greateſt de- 


monſtrations of joy by the people, who-now hoped 


they ſaw a final period to all their miſeries; aud 
Henry ſoon after embarked for Normandy; - 
Stephen being, by this reconciliation; freed: from 
all apprehenſions of an enemy, yed himſelf to 
remove the ſufferings of the people, and heal the 
try. He reformed many 
abuſes; he iſſued ſeveral wife and falutary edits; and 
gave many ſtriking inſtances of his great abilities 
and love of juſtice, In a word, he ſeemed deter 
mined to devote the remaindgr' of his days to the eaſe 
and benefit of his ſubjeQs; to purſue every method 

for ſecuring their properties, Qing their perſons, 
and diffuſing through the whole kingdom univerſal 


| harmony and undiſturbed repoſe; , But while he was 


employed in theſe offices of juſtice and humanity, he 
was ſeized with a diſorder called the illiac paſſion, of 
which he died on the 25th of Odober 1154, in the 


goth year of his age, and in the 1h of his reign). 
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He was buried in the abbey church of Feverſham, 
which he had founded himſelf, and where the remains 
of his wife and ſon had been ſo lately depoſited. 


Stephen was certainly, both in his perſon and qua- 


lities, the moſt amiable of all the Norman princes that 


had enjoyed the crown of England. He poſſeſſed, | 


in a very remarkable manner, the talent of gaining 
mens affections; and the chief blemiſh he had was 
giving too greata looſe to ambition, of which he re- 


tained a very ample ſhare. 


He was, however; a prince of great fortitude, cou- | 
rage, activity, prudence and generoſity. He harboured - 
not the paſſion of revenge, and malevolence ſeems to 
have been a ftranger to his breaſt. He diſpenſed | 
juſtice impartially to his ſubjects, and cheriſhed the 


ſſeſſed 


virtue of forgiveneſs. In a word, he was po 


of ſo many amiable virtues, that had he aſcended the 


thtone by right of inheritance, and lived in more 
peaceable times, his name would have been tranſmitted 


to poſterity in much fairer characters than hiſtorians | 


have thought themſelves authorized to give it : 


Or had kind fortune, in this vale of ſtrife, 
Doom' d him to figure but in private life; 
Clear had each ray of ſocial merit ſhone, 
 Obſcur'd by clouds that hover round a throne. 


Stephen had three ſons and two daughters by his 
wife Matilda, or Maud, who was the daughter: of 
Euſtace, earl of Boulogne, by Mary, ſiſter to Matilda, 

een of Henry I. je: . | | 

Baldwin, his eldeſt ſon, was born in the reign of 
Henry I. but died an infant. 13 

Euſtace, his fecond ſon, and heir apparent of both 
him and his wife Matilda, was created earl of Bou- 
logne when his father was made king, that dignity 
being the inheritance of his mother. He married 


Conſtantia, filter of Lewis VII. king of France, and 


daughter of Lewis the Fat. He 
Auguſt, in the year 1153, + - 
William, his youngeſt 
daughter and heir of William Warren, the third earl 
of Surry. After his father's death king Henry 
made him a knight, reſumed thoſe honors that he held 
of the crown, and reſtored him to all that his father 
had before he was king, namely, the honors of Bou- 
logne, Surry and Mortaigne. He died without iſſue 
in the month of October 1160. 1 tat 


died on the 1oth.of 


Matilda, Stephen's eldeſt daughter, was born before 


be was king, and died in her infancy. + 
Mary, the youngeſt, was a nun and abbeſs of the 


monaſtery of Rumſey in Hants, from whence ſhe was 
privately taken by Matthew, younger ſon of the ear! 


of Alſace; and after cohabiting together ten years, 
they were divorced by ſentence of the pope, and the 


lady obliged to return to her monaſtery, where'ſhe -: 


Lb i3+* 3 


continued during the remainder of her life. 
Beſides theſe, Stephen had two natural ſons, nam 
William and Gervaſe. The former of theſc has heen 
by ſome miſtaken for the ſame William that was earl 
of ours N while others will have it that Stephen 
had no othe f 
The beſt authority we have to adjuſt this matter is 
from William earl of Boulogne himſelf, who, in an an- 
tient charter of his ſtill extant; not only mentions this 
William as a witneſs; but at the ſame time calls him 
ele Hoo £4 35:41 10 44+ bug 
-..Gervaſe, Stephen's ſegond natural ſon, was begotten 
on æ gentlewoman named Damiſetta, and born in 


Normandy. His father brou ht him over to England. 
ter made him abbot of. 


in the year 1140, and ſoon a 
Weſtminſter, which he retained for twenty years. 


He died in the year 1169, and was buried in Weſt- | 


minſter abbeyx. 


The moſt remarkable oecurrences that happened 


in Stepher's reign were the following: 


On the day he landed to rake upon him the ſove- | 


Gb: nated ene 
FI | 


r fon named William but the lawful one. 


n A 


PIE" 


digious eclipſe of the ſun, by which it was ſo dark 


| and civil wars that deſolated 


authority of t 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies above the practice of pure 


the antiquities of their country, and to whoſe lahour 


lived but a ſhort time after he had executed this per. 
formance, but his Chronicle was continued go year 


being a monk and librarian of the college d 


HISTORY & ENGLAND. 


reignty of England, there fell a moſt dreadful ſtom 
of thunder and lightning, which being in the winter 
ſeaſon was conſidered by the people as an omen 9 
thoſe troubles which afterwards attended the reign of i Ie 
their new monarch. Wo 

In his fourteenth year there fell ſo much rain in be 
ſummer ſeaſon, that all the fruits of the earth wer. WR: 
deſtroyed, and a dreadful famine enſued, which late; WR: 
for ſome time, till relief could be obtained from forej, MR: 
countries. | ' = 

On the gth of December, in the ſame year, began 
a very ſevere froſt, that continued till the gth of 
February following, in which time the river Than; 
was entirely frozen over, ſo as to admit a ſafe paſſage 
not only for people, but alſo for horſes and carriage, nn 
On the 2 iſt of March 1140, there happened a p 


that candles were lighted at noon day, and ſever RR 
ſtars were ſeen near the ſun. This ſtruck a univerii {RR 
terror in the people, many of whom imagined a fin 
diſſolution was at hand; which is a proof of the lit 
1 N the ſciences had made in this iſland at that 
period, rt. 

The hiſtory of learning, during Stephen's reign, 
is very ſhort and defective. The numerous rebellion 
the kingdom, diſturbed 
the repoſe of the ſtudious, and prevented the gene. 
rality of the muſes from taking up their abode in 
Britain. The little learning that ſubſiſted was con- 
fined to the cloiſter, and chiefly employed in ecclci. 
aſtical controverſies, that had no other tendency than 
that of x94 >. an nation in a flame, and exalting e 

e mitre above the power of the crown; 
of rendering eccleſiaſtics independent of the laws of 
civil government, and of placing the obſervance d 


morality. A few, indeed, there were, who employed 
ſome part of their time in the ſtudy of hiſtory and 


we are indebted for our knowledge of the tranſation 
of theſe uncultivated ages. Their names and variou 
productions are as follow : _ SS 

Florence, a monk of Worceſter, (often, calle! RF 
Florentinus Baronius) who compoſed a chronicle ci 
the world, from the Creation, to the year 1118. H 


: 1 8 
farther by another monk of the ſame monaſtery. mn 
Alured, or Alfred, a prieſt of the college of B 
verley, of which he was likewiſe treaſurer, Ti 
author, who was contemporary with the former, va ns 
born in the north of England, and educated at Can- Wn 

bridge. He appears to have been: a writer of gens 
and abilities; but his works have ſuffered greatly % 
ignorant tranſeribers. He began his hiſtory dur; Wl 
the difference between Henry I. and archbifho 
Anſelm. In his time no perſon vas thought propei) 
accompliſhed, who did not make the Britiſh ut 
his ſtudy. This writer died in the year 1136. 
Eadmerus, an author of ſenſ and gravity : he vi 
cotemporary with Alfred, and intimately connedcte 
with the famous Anſelm, archbiſhop of; Canterbur): 
He wrote the biſtory of William I. William 11. and 
Henry I. His works may be admitted as impartial 
written, eſpecially when we conſider that he was a pl. 
feſſed advocate for the papal authority. 
William of Malmeſbury, ſo called from b, 


Malmeſbury in Wiliſhire. This writer is, delerve) 
placed at the head of all the Engliſh hiſtorians of l 
time. His ſentiments are bold and manly .; bis {ty 
nervous and elegant; far ſuperior to what. might hat: 
been expelled from the barbarous age in which te 
lived. His chief work is intituled, De gell 
Anglorum, written in five books, With an append : 


in two more, which he calls Hiſtoriæ novel. 
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WS {> contain a judicious collection of Whatever was 
de found on record from the arrival of 'the Saxons 
i. the reign of king Stephen. This writer died in 
rener, or 
" 3 Simeon of Durham was a monk and preceptor of 
Wat place. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his indefati- 


e Engliſh learning that had eſcaped the ravages of 
ie Danes. 

ad Stephen. e ap 
_ Thc moſt diſtinguiſhed compoſition, however, of 
is age is that called the Saxon Chronicle, which 
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125 
begins with the birth of Chriſt, and ends with the 
death of Stephen. From the variety of ſtyle, and 
other circumſtances, it is evident that theſe annals 
were compoſed by different writers, and at various 
periods of time. Their authenticity, however, has 
ever been indiſputable, eſpecially with regard to the 
wars between the Anglo-Saxons and Britons ; and 
they have been the foundation of all our hiſtories to 
the Norman conqueſt.-----An accurate edition of this 
celebrated Chronicle, with an elegant tranſlation, 
were publiſhed at Oxford in 1692, by Dr. Gibſon, 
afterwards biſhop of London, 
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From the Acceſſion of Henry II. to the Death of Henry III. 


LN ſhort time before his death, been very vigilant 
endeavouring to reſtore peace and tranquillity to 
England, yet the troubles in which the nation had for 
long time been' involved were far from being intire 
SL pprefſed: The calamities, indeed, which he had 
et removed, rendered the moſt: diſtant proſpett of 
eace ſo agreeable, that the people ſtrove to outvie 
ach other in demonſtrating their attachment to 
cry, who aſcended the throne with the important 
Rd vantages of an indiſputable title, and an elevated 
1 8 eputation. 4p er ic ont Hirte b MES 
Henry, at the time he received intelligence of 


4 


Wtephen's death, was engag 

e frontiers of Normandy 
f William, the ſon of Stephen, who was too con- 
emptible to form à p 
eee garriſon ſurrendered. As ſoon as this was accom- 
liſhed he embarked. for England, where he landed 
the 8th of December 154, and was received by 
dee nobility amidſt the univeiſal acclamations of the 
eeople. On the ich of the fame month he was 
rovned at Weſtminſter, together with his queen 
eanor, by Theobald, then archbiſſiop of Canter: 
i Afier the ceremony of his coronation was over, he 
eured to the abbey of Bermondſey, with an intention, 
he pretended, of ſpending his Chriſtmas there, but 
reality, to concert. ſuch meaſures as might be moſt 
=” ONE to the intereſt and tranquillity of his pes: 
le. I e nube 1 brug 
A. D. 21·f6. The firſt diſplay that Henry gave of 
ei good wiſhes for thewelfare of his country was; by 
iſmiſſing all thoſe mertenary ſoldiers; who had com- 
itted infinite diſorders in the kingdom Theſe he 
nt abroad, together with their leader Wilfiani de 
pres, the great friend and confident of Stephen. 
e chen revoked all the grants made by his prede- 
eſors, and even thoſe which neceſſity-had extorted 
om che empreſs his mother: and that prineeſs; who 
had reſigned her righis in favor of Henry; made no 
ppolition to a meaſure ſo neceſſary to ſupport the 
ugnity of the crown. He repaired the coin which 
ad been ſhamefully debaſed during the late confu- 
ow, and took proper meaſures for preventing a re- 
rn of the like abuſes. He likewiſe, in order tb 
preſerve erer authority to the laws; demoliſhed 
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ed in beſieging a caſtle on 
y but fearleſs of the efforts 


party, he continued the ſiege till 
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HENRY II. Soxxamtd PLANTAGENET. 


OTwITEHSTAN DING Stephen had, a | 


Henry I. which had become the ſanctuaries of robbers 
and diſturbers of the peace, retaining only a few on. 
account of their advantageous ſituation for the defence 
ofthe Kingdom, RR 4 | 
- "Having taken theſe neceſſary precautions, he formed 
a council to aſſiſt him in the weighty concerns of go- 
vernment. The- principal of theſe were Theobald, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, Thomas Becket, arch- 
deacon of the ſame ſee, lately made chancellor, and 
Robert, earl of Leiceſter, high juſticiary of the 


Matilda, the king's mother, being a princeſs of na- 
tural ſagacity, improved by experience, was declared 
preſident of this council, by the advice of which, 
Henry convened a general aſſembly or 'parliament 


@ : 


where he cauſed the barons to take the oath of alle- 


Theſe meaſures reflected great reputation on the 
new government, and ſo conciliated the affeklions of 


had been erected ſince the reign of | 


dy, in order to . the at- 
uring bis ab- 


and taken poffeflion of a confiderable part of theſe 


LE „8 


When Henry had thus ſettled his affairs in Nor- 
„he returned to England, where he found 
k that 


N. D. r an, HIS TiO R V or ENG LAND. 
that the reſtleſs Welſh had made ſeveral cruel. inva- 


ſions during his abſence. On this occaſion Cadwal- 
lader, brother to Owen, one of: the princes of Wales, 
applied to Henry for protettion, and encouraged him 
to revenge the inſults of the Welſh, by invading their 
country. Henry accordingly marched at the head of 
a powerfal army to Cheſter, where he received ad- 
vice, that Owen had advanced as far as Baſingweark 
to meet him. Henry immediately reſolved to attack 
the Welſh prince, and accordingly ſet out, at the head 
of a detachment, conſiſting of the flower of his army, 
to give him battle; but in his march through a thick 
wood, he was attacked by the enemy, and the Engliſh, 
being pent up on every fide, by eminences poſſeſſed 
by the Welſh, were very roughly handled. In the 
midſt of this confuſion, Henry de Eſſex, hereditary 
ſtandard-bearer, being ſeized with a panic, let the 
royal ſtandard drop from his hands, and betook him- 
ſelf to flight, exclaiming that the king was flain.. But 
Henry ſoon appeared in perſon, rallied his troops, and 
brought them off with great honor, though, from the 
advantageous fituation in which Owen had placed 
| himſelf, he was obliged to retire to Rutland caſtle. | 
A. D. 1157. In the beginning of the ring, Henry 
again marched with his forces againſt the Welſh prince, 
and having experienced the danger of paſſing 
through moraſſes and unknown foreſts, ordered the 
woods to be cut down, and the roads to be opened, 
marching with the utmoſt caution, and ſending out 
parties to reconnoitre the country as they paſſed, By 
theſe means, he proceeded to Snowdon without inter- 
ruption, where Owen and his barons, finding them- 
ſelves unable to oppoſe his progreſs, ſued for peace, 
ſwore fealty, delivered hoſtages, and reſtored all the 
caſtles and lands they had taken during the reign of 
Stephen. N EE . 
Soon after the king's return from this expedition, 
Henry de Eſſex was accuſed, by Henry de Montfort, 
of treaſon and cowardice, As the fact was notorious, 
the accuſed had no other defence than that of ſingle 
combat, in which he was vanquiſhed by his accuſer, 
The king, however, thought proper to fave his life, 
| Which was now forfeited, but confiſcated his eſtate, and 
ordered him to be ſhut up in a monaſtery during the 
remainder of his life, al HG 
A. D. 1158. The king's happineſs was this year 
increaſed by his queen being — of a prince, 
who was baptized by the name of Richard, and after- 
wards ſucceeded him on the throne. And the follow- 
ing year his family was farther increaſed by the birth 
of a fourth ſon named Geoffrey, on which occaſion 
he and his queen were again crowned at Worceſter, 
At this ſolemnity the king and queen laid their crowns 
on the altar, and ſolemnly ſwore never to wear them 
again; and this is ſuppoſed to haye aboliſhed the 
cuſtom of the kings wearing their crowns at the cele- 
bration of great feſtivals, as we do not find any in- 
ſtances of it in the ſucceeding reigns.  _ + 
_ Geoffrey, the king's brother, who had lately taken 
poſſeſſion of Nantz, dying about this time, Henry, 
though he bad no other title to that county, than the 
voluntary ſubmiſſion or election of the inhabitants, 
laid claim to the territory as devolved to him by here- 
ditary right, and went over to ſupport his pretenſions 
by force of arms. Conan, duke or earl of Britany, 
pretended that Nantz had been lately ſeparated by 
rebellion from his principality, to which of right it 


in order to prevent Lewis the French king from in- 


terpoſing in this. controverſy, paid him a viſit; and 


ſo allured him by careſſes and civilities, that an alli- 
ance was contrafted between the two monarchs, and 


they agreed that young Henry, heir to the Engliſh - 
crown, ſhould be betrothed to Margaret of pork | 
though the former was only five years of age, and the | 


| was deſirous of procuring the ſupport of ſo powerful 
far from ſatisfying the ambitious temper of Henry, 


of Tholouſe-; and 


nities favored their pretenſions, had obtained poſſe. 


belonged; and accordingly, on the death of Geof- 
frey, took poſſeſſion of the diſputed territory. Henry, 


of his army into Britany; and Conan, 
deſpairing of ſucceſs againſt ſo powerful an enemy, Wn 
delivered up the county of Nantz to the Engliſh mo. | 
narch. But this incident procured Henry ſtill greazy 
advantages than the ſurrender , of Nantz. Conan. 
harraſſed by the turbulent diſpoſition of his adherent, 


a monarch; and accordingly betrothed his daughter 

and only child, yet an infant, to Geoffrey, the kings ps, 

third ſon, who was then of the ſame tender years. 
A. D. 1159. The acquiſitions thus obtained, were 


who now reſolved to carry into execution bis 
grand projett of entering the city of Tholouſe, wik 
all its dependencies. Philippa, mother to his queen 
Eleanor, was the only iſſue of William IV. count 

ould have inherited his do. 
minions, had not that prince, deſirous of preſerving 
the ſucceſſion in the male- line, conveyed the prin. Wi 
pality to his brother, Raymond de St. Giles, by a WE 
contract of ſale, which, in that age, was regarded s 
fictitious and illuſory. - By this means the county of 
Tholouſe came to be diſputed between the male and ; 
female heirs; and the one or the other, as -opportu. 


TY 


ton. Alphonſo, the ſon of Raymond, was the reign. 
ing ſovereign; and on Henty's reviving his wite' 
claim, had recourſe for protection to the king df 
France. Lewis himſelf, when married to his vibe, 
had aſſerted the juſtice of her claim, and, in conſe. 
genes, demanded. poſſeſſion of Tholouſe; but hi 
entiments changing with his irftereſt, he now deter. 
mined to defend, by his power and authority, th* 
title of Alphonſo. Henry was therefore convinced 
that nothing but a powerful army could fupport hy "4 
* | 
Ihe feudal conſtitution. required that each militay 
tenant ſhould attend the prince, with a certain nun- 
ber of his vaſſals. But Henry, convinced from ei 
perience, that an army compoſed of ſuch troops 2 
my untrattable and undiſciplined, levied upon i» 
vaſlals in Normandy and other provinces, remo nn 
from Tholouſe, a ſum of money inſtead of their {er 
vice; and this commutation, by reaſon of the grei 
diſtance, was ſtill more advantageous for his Englil 
vaſſals. He therefore impoſed a ſcutage of thr Bn 
pounds on every knight's fee, a condition, whid WR © 
though unuſual, perhaps the firſt to be met with u 
hiſtory, the military tenants willingly paid; and wi 8 
this money F that was more u. 
der his command, and on whoſe ſervice he coll 
place a more certain dependancſdſeee. 8 
Beſides theſe precautions, Henry had taken ca ne 


to gain over to his party, Berenger, count of Barc: WR 


lona, and Trincavel, count of Niſmes. Aſſiſted 1 
theſe princes he invaded the county of Tholout; WR 
and after taking Verdun, Caſtlenau, and other plac nan 
he beſieged the capital of the province, and 
likely to ſucceed in his attempt, when Lewis, advan 
ing before the main body of his army, threw bill WA 
into the place, with a ſmall reinforcement. Hen 
was urged: by ſome of his miniſters to proſecute ® 
ſiege, take Lewis priſoner, and impoſe his on te 
in the pacification; but this he rejected, declari} 
that he would not attack a place defended by Lei 
in perſon. He accordingly raiſed the ſiege, and! 
treaty of peace was ſoon after concluded between 

two monarchs. ft. © 132M 5 02: 7 
A. D. 1160. This peace, however, was but 

ſhort continuance : ambition ſoon diſſolved the ban 
of amity. Henry's «eldeſt ſon had, for ſome du: 
been „ to Margaret, the daughter of Lew 
and it was agreed, by the marriage treaty, * ˖ 


princeſs ſhould have the city of Giſors 1 
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5 fn mould remain in the cuſtody of the Knights Templars, 
nin dhe marriage was celebrated. Deſirous of -obtain- 
13 bing the poſſeſſion of thoſe valuable places, Henry pre- 
Voailed upon the cardinals Piſa and Pavia to grant him 
> hnodical decree, diſpenſing with the nonage of the 
parties. The nuptials were immediately celebrated, 
wough the prince was but ſeven, and the princeſs 
only three years of age; and the Templars, conſi- 
eering themſelves as free from their engagements, de- 
SS: vercd up the caſtle of Giſors and the other places 
ſigned as Margaret's dower to Henry. 
= 71: is little to be wondered at that ſuch conduct as 
= 55 his ſhould greatly exaſperate Lewis. His firſt re- 
entment fell upon the Templars, to whom the cuſtody 
or the caſtle had been committed, and who were ba- 
iſhed from his dominions, This would certainly have 
een ſucceeded by a war between the two monarchs, 
ad it not been for Pope Alexander III. who, deſirous 
r preventing the effuſion of human blood, interpoſed, 
ad brought about a reconciliation. Alexander, who 
the preceding year had been driven from Rome, by 
ie anti-pope Vitor IV. had retired into France, 
SE cwis as well as Henry having acknowledged him for 
Je true ſucceſſor of St. Peter, and the pontiff in re- 
ern was deſirous of bringing about a peace between 


> 


Contending monarchs met his holineſs at the caſtle of 
FT orcion the Loire. They immediately diſmounted 
Mo receive him, and each of them holding one of the 
eins of his bridle walked on foot by his fide, and in 
his manner conducted him into the caſtle, Such was 
ne ſuperſtitious bigotry of the times! 
This year William, earl of Blois, ſon to king 
tephen, died in his return from the expedition of 
SST holouſe, in which he had accompanied the king. 
4. D. 1162. Henry had been now Jo long in 
REN ormandy, that his affairs in England required his 


| 1 Pouthampton, where he was received by all the no- 
iy, both ſpiritual and temporal, with great demon- 


recute a project which he had a long time before 
eoncerted. The clergy had, for ſeveral years, been 
making gradual advances on the prerogative of the 
crown, and their power was now arrived to ſuch an 
hing, or the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſhould be 
= conſidered as the head of the kingdom. Henry had, 
vr ſome time, determined to ſtop the rapid courſe of 
caccleſiaſtical ambition; but the mild character, and 
advanced age of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ogether with his merit, in refuſing to place the crown 
on the head of Euſtace, the ſon of Stephen, pre- 
eented Henry, during the life time of that prelate, 
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croachments of the clergy. That obſtacle was, how- 
ever, now removed, the biſhop having, ſome time 
once, paid the debt of nature, and Thomas-a-Becket, 
be chancellor of ſtate and prime miniſter, placed in 
thc archiepiſcopal ſee. | 


ſeries of peace and tranquillity ; but he was greatly 


5 
pi deceived, and his life rendered unhappy by the very 
"1 perſon who owed his whole fortune to his bounty. 


This was the celebrated Thomas-a-Becket, lately pro- 
moted to the ſee of Canterbury, whoſe condutt ſet 


ſcheme that Henry had formed for confining the ec- 


td repreſſing the licentiouſneſs of the clergy. . 
and | As this perſon makes a conſiderable figure in th 
in preſent reign, we ſhall be particular in deſc ribing the 
on riſe and 13 of his power, with the conduct he 
* exerciſe 


ed after the various emoluments to which he 
was raiſed. | 185 


i e 


WE Norinan Vexin, for her portion; and that theſe places | 


Wc two princes, who were equally his friends. The 


reſence. He accordingly embarked, and landed at 


trations of joy. Soon after his arrival, he began to | 


amazing height, that it became doubtful, whether the 


4A from taking any meaſures againſt the multiplied en- 
Henry now flattered himſelf with poſſeſſing a long 


the nation in a flame, and rendered abortive . the 


cleſiaſtical juriſdittion within proper bounds, and of 


It: *; A. D. 1139. 127 
This famous eccleſiaſtic was the ſon of a citizen of 
London, and had ſpent his youth in the ſtudy of the 
civil and canon law at Boulogne. He was poſſeſſed of 
very ſingular talents, and had a ſpirit not to be 
daunted even by the frowns, of royalty. He had 
been raiſed by Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
to conſiderable preferments in the church, and on 
Henry's acceſſion to the crown, was recommended to 
him by that primate as a perſon worthy of his confi- 
dence and favor, Henry accordingly promoted him 
to ſeveral places of truſt, and ſoon after to that of 
chancellor, one of the firſt civil offices in the king- 
dom. After obtaining that high poſt, Becket was 
made provoſt of Beverly, dean of Haſtings, and con- 
ſtable of the Tower: he was put in poſſeſſion of the 
honors of Eye and Berkham, two large baronies, 
which had eſcheated to the crown ; and, to complete 
his grandeur, he was entruſted with the education of 
prince Henry, the king's eldeſt ſon, and heir appa- 
rent to the crown. 3 = 
The pomp of his retinue, the ſumptuouſneſs of 
his furniture, the luxury of his table, and the mu- 
nificence of his preſents, were conformable to theſe 
reat preferments, or rather exceeded any thing which 
England had before ſeen in any ſubject. A great 
number of knights were retained in his ſervice ; the 
greateſt barons were proud of being received at his 
table; his houſe was a place of education for the 
chief nobility ; and the king himſelf frequently con- 
deſcended. to take part of his entertainments. As his 
way of life was ſplendid and opulent, fo his amuſe- 
ments and occupations were gay and ſprightly. He 
employed himſelf, at leiſure hours, in hunting, hawk- 
ing, gaming, and horſemanſhip ; he expoſed his per- 
ſon in ſeveral] military actions; he carried over, at 
his own expence, ſeven hundred knights to attend 


4 
F 


the king in his wars at Tholouſe ; in the ſubſequent. 


wars on the frontiers of Normandy, he maintained 
during forty days, twelve hundred knights, and four 
thouſand of their train; and, in an embaſſy to France, 
with which he was entruſted, he aſtoniſhed that court 
with the number and magnificence of his retinue. 
Theobald, the late archbiſhop of Canterbury, being 
a ſtranger to ambition, had, like his immediate pre- 
deceſſor, lived in a good correſpondence with the 
ſtate, and all great points of controverſy between the 
royal and eccleſiaſtical powers, had lain rather dor- 
mant than explained. Becket had always behaved ſo 


little like a churchman, that Henry never imagined 
he would revive the controverſy, eſpecially as the 


former was well acquainted with the king's. intention 
of retrenching, or rather of confining, within the 
antient bounds, all eccleſiaſtical privileges. bo 
Becket, however, was- no ſooner inveſted with this 
high dignity, which rendered him, during life, the 


ſecond perſon in the kingdom, with ſome pretenſions 
of aſpiring to be the firſt, than his demeanor and con- 


duct were both altered. He now endeavoured to re- 


retrieve the character of ſanctity, which he had, in 


a great meaſure, loſt, by his buſy and oſtentatious 
courſe of life. Without conſulting the king, be im- 
mediately returned into his hands the commiſſion of 


chancellor, pretending, that he intended now. to at- 
tach himſelf ſolely to the exerciſe of his ſacred 
function. He affected the greateſt auſterity, and moſt 
rigid mortification. 
Vhich, by his affected care to conceal, was neceſſarily 


He wore ſackcloth next his ſkin, 


the more remarked by all the world. His uſual diet 
was bread, his drink water, which he rendercd till 


_ farther unpalatable, by an infuſion of bitter herbs; 


He daily, on his knees, waſhed the feet of thirteen 
beggars, whom he afterwards diſmiſſed with preſents. 
He gained the affection of his monks by his frequent 


charities to the convents and hoſpitals. Every perſon 


who made profeſſion of ſanctity was admitted to his 
converſation, and returned full of panegyrics on,the 
| humility, 


$838 A. D. 1163. HIS TOR V os 


humility, as well as the piety and mortification of the 
holy primate. Se oo, | 
A. D. 1163. Becket, having by this conduct ob- 
tained the general applauſe of the people, determined 
to oppoſe the meaſures formed by Henry to reſtrain 
the eccleſiaſtical power: in the commencement of 
which he endeavoured to intimidate the king by the 
intrepidity and boldneſs of his enterprizes. He fum- 
moned the earl of Clare, a nobleman of great intereſt 
and reputation, to ſurrender the barony of Tun- 
bridge, which had formerly belonged to the arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury, but had been in the poſſeſ- 
fron of the family of that nobleman ever ſince the 
conqueſt. * Becket alledged, that it was not in the 
power of any of his predeceſſors, to alienate lands in 
rejudice of the church. But the earl having received 
his eſtate from the crown, diſregarded the ſummons. 
The primate went ſtill farther, and claimed, upon the 
fame principle, from the king himſelf, the cuſtody of 
the caſtle and tower of Rocheſter. He alfo claimed 
the right of preſenting to all the vacant churches be- 
tonging to the tenants who held of the archbiſhopric. | 
In conſequence of this claim, the primate preſented 
one Lawrence, a prieſt, to the church of Eynesford ; 
but the incumbent was violently expelled by William 
de Eynesford, a military tenant of the crown,, and 


patron of the living in queſtion. The archbiſhop, 
who acted both as judge and party, in ſpiritual courts, 
excommunicated Eynesford, who complained to the 
king of the injury he had received, without the pre- 
vious conſent of the ſovereign. The king immedi- 
_ ately ſent the primate orders to abſolve the complai- 
nant : but received for anſwer, that it did not belong 
to him to command him, either to abſolve or excom- 
municate any perſon. Nor would he ſubmit to obey 
the royal mandate, till Henry was obliged to have re- 
courſe to menaces. = | 
Theſe proceedings were preludes to an open rup- 
ture. between the king and archbiſhop, which was 


. daily enlarged from various circumſtances. During: | 


the late reign a great number of perſons, abſolutely 
unqualified for the function, in order to enjoy the pro- 
tection of the church, had received holy orders, 
through the indulgence and venality of the biſnop; 
and theſe, having no benefices, belonged to no dio- 
ceſe, in conſequence of which, not being ſubjet to 


any juriſdiction, they committed the moſt flagrant 
enormities with impunity. 5 ah 
This perverſion of eccleſiaſtical power excited the 
reſentment of the whole nation, who had endeavoured, 
without ſucceſs, to ſuppreſs it. Henry himſelf had 
long determined to put an end to theſe atrocious diſ- 
orders, by puniſhing the offenders with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity ; and a circumſtance now offered that gave him 
an opportunity of putting his deſign into execution. 
A clergyman of inferior rank, having debauched 
the daughter of a gentleman in the county of Wor- 
ceſter, was ſeized by the enraged father, whom the 
villain baſely murdered.” The king inſiſted on the 
aſſaſſin's being tried in the ſecular court, but Becket, 
interpoſing his prerogative, objeted, and committed 
him to the btſhop's priſon. The nobility, alarmed at 
this exceſs of inſolence, told the king, that unleſs 
preventive meaſures were immediately taken, his au- 
thority would be totally difannulled, and' the clergy 
uy abſolute deſpotiſm throughout the whole king- 
. The king, therefore, to ſtem this growing evil, 
ſummoned an aſſembly of the prelates at Welſtmin.” 
ſter ; and after enumerating the diſorders that daily re- 
ſalted from the ebe. of eccleſiaſtical power, and 
the iniquity of ſpiritual courts, inſiſted, that for the 
future, one of his judges might aſſiſt at the trial of 
every offender, where life was immediately concerned; 
and that every murderer (if of the church) ſhould be 


degraded from bis prieſthood, and configned over to 


| reſt, that they would 


they inſenſible of the importance of a king, eftabliſhed 
poſſeſſed of a powerful armament ; they therefore 


and hanghty prelate ; but he witfiftood them all; til 
and Philip, abbot of Eleemoſina, ſent over by the 


their differences, prevailed on him to conform to the 


future infringement on the civil eſtabliſhment of the 
realm, ' aſſembled a general council of the 'prelate 
and nobility at Clarendon, in which the fambus con. 


ferred to the decifion of the King's court; that all of 
crimes committed by clergymen ſhall be cognizable n 


. fraſtical juriſdiction; but a clerk on conviftion, ſhall 
: forfeit his privilege, and the protection of the church; 
that no biſhop or other clergyman ſhall quit the realm, 


licence, without previous ſecutity, for abſtaining from 
every thing , prejudicial to the king and Kingdom 
| thall be exempted from oath, or giving ſecurity for 
remaining in the place of their reſidence ; but at tlc 


ws M2. 


of the church, in order to obtain abſolution; that 
accuſation {hall be brought againſt no lay perſon in 
evidence in preſence of the bilhop ; and if the pet 
| fon arraigned mould be ſuch as 1 would ven- 


„ 


neighbourhood to declare upon oath what they knen 


5. 3 


or his lands laid under an interditt, without the col. 
currence of the King, and in his abſence, of his job: 
ticiary: that appeals in eccleſiaſtical cayſes ſhould be 


biſhop to the archbiſhop, and laſtiy to the King, to be 
determined by his precept in the court of the ar 
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ſecular puniſhment.” But the prelate alledged, in Op. 
poſition to the 'remonſtrances of his ſovereign, tt. 
immunities of the church, and roundly afferted j, 
the hearing of the whole convocation, that a clergy. 
man ought not to be put to death for any crime why. 
ever. | | = 
Though the aſſembly endeavoured to ſet forth e 
evil conſequences that muſt ariſe from the admittance 
of ſuch a doctrine, the archbiſhop continued to en. 
force and vindicate it ; ſo that their deliberation; 
proved ineffeQtual, and they returned to the counci 
without coming to any reſolution. The king, ex. 
perated at their obſtinacy, demanded, whether they 
would obſerve the laws and cuſtoms of the crown } 
to which the ee replied, in the name of the 
obey them in all points, that did 
not infringe on the rights of their order.. 
The king, diſſatisfied with this evaſive anſwer, in. 
ſiſted on an abſolute compliance with the conſtitu. 
tional laws of the realm, and on the clergy perſiſting ty 
refuſe, he left the aſſembly incenſed, and retired im. 
mediately to Woodſtock. The biſhops, alarmed x 
the abrupt departure of the king, began to reflect on 
their preſent cntical fituation.' They knew the power 
of the archbiſhop at the court of Rome, nor were 


on the Engliſh throne, maſter of large revenues, and 


thought it prudent to make their intereſt as barons, 
and to pay a proper obedience as prelates. 
Various endeavours were uſed to bend the inſolent 


at length, Robert de Melun, his domeſtic chaplain 
pope in quality of a legate a latere, to compromiſe 


king's pleaſure. He then viſited the king at Wood. 
ſtock, retraCted the offenſive reſervation, and promiſed 
on the faith of an honeſt man, to maintain the ſtriftck 
adherence to the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom. 
A. D. 1164, The king, in order to prevent any 


ſtitutions called by that name, were enatted into laws, 
the ſubſtance of which are as follow: 
That all fuits relative to preſentations, ſhall be pre- 


the king's court, without infringing on the eccle- 


without obtaining the king's licence, nor procure that 
during his abſence ; thit excommunicated perſos | | | 
ſame time- be obliged to comply with the judgment 
the ecclefiaſticat court withoiit legal and reputable 
tare to accuſe, the ſheriff, at the inſtance of tbe 


biſhop, ſhould "oblige twelve reputable men of the 


of the matter: that no tenant in capite, or miniſte- 
rial offfcers of the king, ſhould be excommunicated, 


made from the. archdeacon to the biſhop, from the 


bilhop, 


—_—  .:- 
_ EE 
hop, but to proceed no farther, | 
enkene: that All ſuits between laymen and eecle- 
ics about tenures, ſhould be tried before the king's 


ie it ſhould be referred to the eccleſiaſtical court; 
oc if a lay fee determined in the king's court, unleſs 
ocz parties hold of the ſame lord, whether ſpiritual 
>: tcmporal, in which caſe the ſuit-ſhould'be tried in 


is court; but the perſon ſeized of the tenement in 
ueſtion, ſhould not, on account of ſuch verditt,. be 
igeized till the determination of the ſuit : that any 
WE nant of the king's: demeſnes, ſummoned by the 


Er chbiſhop or biſhop, to anſwer. for a miſdemeanor, 
St ſhould fall under their cognizance, might, for 
ST ontempt of ſuch ſummons, be. interditted from di- 
reine ſervice, but not excommunicated till he ſhould 
Sc reſigned to that ſentence by the king's officer, in 
Sc fault of making proper ſatisfaction: that all arch- 
Si hops, prelates and clergymen, where dignities and 

eenefices ſhould depend on the king in capite, ſhould 
old their poſſeſſions, as baronies, appear before the 
ing, juſtices and miniſters, to anſwer the duties of 
oeir tenure, obſerve and perform all the royal cuſ- 
oms, rights and ſervices; and like other barons. fit as 
Judges in the king's. court, until ſentence ſhould be- 
iin to be pronounced for the loſs of life or limb, and 
ben they ſhould be at liberty to withdraw: that the 
ing ſhould enter into poſſeſſion of all vacant ſees; 
bbeys and priories, of royal patronage and founda- 
tion, and that in filling up theſe vacancies, the chapter 


Y or convent ſhould be aſſembled, the eleftion made in 
—_ thc. chapcl royal with the king's conſent, and the per- 


” 5 Hon elected ſhould,: before his conſectation, : do ho- 


age, and fear fealty to che king, as his liege lord 
of ſife, limb, and terrene honor, ſaving his order: 
bat any. nobleman, oppoſing or rejecting the legal 


c(cciſions of the eccleſiaſtical court, ſhould be com- 
srelled to ſubmit by the king's authority; and any per- 
oon refuſing to ſtand to the award of the: king's court, 
bhould be proſecuted by the eccleſiaſtical authority, 
ill the king's. award ſhould receive ſatisfaclion: that 
goods and chattels forfeited to the king, ſhould be- 
long to his majeſty, whether found within or without 
de precincéts of the church: that the king's court 
would try all ſuits for debts due upon oath, ſolemn 
promiſe, or otherwiſe. contracted; and that the ſons 
of copyholders ſhould not be ordained, without the 
| besen of the lord of the manor, in which they were 
born. 5 


containing the genuine ſenſe of the prelates and no- 
, A bility of England, touching the ſubordination of the 


t ccleſiaſtical to the civil power; but when, for their 
greater ſecurity, the prelates were deſired to afhx 
N their ſeals to them, Becket refuſed, and affefted re- 
5 | morſe for having aſſented to articles, which, on reflec- 

r tion, he conſidered as dangerous encroachments on 
0 the prerogative of the church. po e 


The pope, in order to prevent an open rupture 
between the king and the primate; ſent. over the 
archbiſhop of Rouen, with a commiſſion to com- 
promiſe the difference between them; but the king 


. would hearken to no propoſals, unleſs the pope would 
» conſent to confirm by bull, the conſtitutions of Cla- 
ie rendon ; and in order to effect this, he ſent over one 


of York: this the pontiff refuſed, but complimented 


its not being exerciſed to the 
mate, | 


prejudice-of the pri- 
Henry, however, was not to be caught with this 
oo to expreſs himſelf in ſuch” terms in relation to 
ecket, wheneyer the pope's ambaſſador was preſent, 


1 ſticiary, by the verdi& of twelve reputable men, 
ad if the tenure ſhould be found Frank Almoine, 


Theſe articles were conſidered by the aſſembly * 


of his domeſtic chaplains, to ſolicit a grant of lega- 
tion from his holineſs in favor of Rager archbiſhop 


ſhe king with the offer of that power, on condition of 


bait ; he declined the offer, and at the ſame time took 


H E N R 


without the king's 


_—y 


he was o 
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chat it was generally apprehended by all Becket's 
friends, that the king was bent upon his ruin. . 
The archbiſhop, alarmed at this, applied to Henry 
fot leave to go on a viſit to pope Alexander, whole 
advice he pretended to want in regard to ſome church 
affair, but was refuſed; whereupon he embarked 
privately on board a veſſel at Romney, in order to 
make his eſcape over to France; but being put back 
by contrary winds, he went to Woodſtock, where the 
king then reſided, in hopes of being able to mollity 
him; but Henry was by this time ſo thoroughly in- 
cenſed againſt ham, that he refuſed him audience, and 
Niged to depart without an interview. 
Though Henry was ſenſible that the late behaviour 
of Becket had ſubjected him to the moſt rigorous 
puniſhment that inſulted majeſty could inflict, yet he 
choſe to proceed. againſt him by the moſt conſtitu- 
tional meaſures; he therefore called a new council at 
. Northampton; about the beginning of Ottober 1 164, 
at which no leſs than four impeachments were pre- 
ferred againſt the turbulent and haughty prelate. 
The firſt was for contumacy, in not having ap- 
peared at the king's court in perſon, to anſwer a writ 
brought againſt him, by John, mareſchal of the ex- 
chequer, who had ſued the primate in the archiepiſ- 
copal court for ſome Jands belonging to the manor of 
Pagham ; and who, thinking the determination illegal, 
had appealed from thence to the king's court for juſ- 
tice., The archbiſhop, ſtanding. upon his defence, 
was convicted, and a fine levied on him of gool. 
The ſecond article was, his having embezzled gool. 


he had received of the iſſues of the honors of Eye 
and, Berkhamſtead. In anſwer to this article he al- 
ledged; that he had laid out a greater ſum in the re- 
pairs of royal caſtles, and wanted to wave the proſe- 
cution, becauſe he vas not cited to the council on that 
account; but the king denying his firſt allegation, and 
demanding immediate judgment, he agreed to tefund 
% A ˙ m Aa 
The third charge brought againſt him was for 300 
marks which, he had borrowed from the king. The 
archbiſhop pleaded, that he was unprepared to anſwer 
upon thoſe charges; but this plea was over- ruled, 
and Becket obliged to give ſecurity for the pay» 
ment. 1 EO | | | 
The laſt charge was. of much greater importance, 
and of a more complicated nature than either of the 
other three, He was required to give in an account 
of his adminiſtration while- chancellor, and to pay 
the balance due from the revenues of all the biſhop. 
rics, abbies, and baronies, which bad, during that 
time, been ſubjeRed to his management. This was a 
charge that affected the whole body of tha clergy. 
The prelates now ſaw their error ; but they had gone 
too far to retreat. They were, however, greatly 
alarmed, and ſeemed well diſpoſed to join their arch. 
biſhop. The primate anſwered, that it could not be 
expetted he could come prepared to anſwer a charge 
of this complicated nature, as he had received no in- 
timation of it in his ſummons; but promiſed to give 
the king ſatisfaction, if a proper time was allowed bim 
for that purpoſe. The king inſiſted upon ſecurity ; 
and Becket deſired leave to confult bis ſuffragans in a 
caſe of ſuch importance to the church in general, and 
to himſelf in particular. This requeſt was granted, 
and he accordingly retired to his lodgings. | 


N. — 


He ſpent the whole night in cloſe conſultation wih 
his ſuffragans, but had the mortification to find that 

he could not engage them in the ſame 2 of refrac- 
torineſs and diſobedience with himſelf; on the con- 
trary, they adviſed him to ſubmit to the king. Thus 
diſappointed, he had recourſe to another artifice ; be 
pretended to be taken vialently ill, and when the king 
ſent ſome of the. temporal lords to demand of him 
perempforily whether he would abide by the deter. 


mination of the king's court, he return 
Ak Be Poon eh ain lo, 


that 


that if he was better he would attend the king and lis 


comply. At length the atehbiſhop of Vork, no longer 


and the court with excommunication, was carried to 


though at the ſame time deſirous of 


.. arreſted, retired privately in the night, attended only 


latter prepared to iffue bulls to revenge his diſgrace. 
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court on the morrow. . 21 poet 
- Accordingly the next day he repaired thither, but 
with a firm reſolution, inſtead of giving any account of 
his ſtewardſhip, toinfiſt on the privileges of the church; 
and' thinking that ſome religious ſolemnity might at- 
tralt the notice of the people in his favor, he propoſed 
to walk to the court bare-footed, attired in his ponti- 
fical robes, and to carry in his hand the croſs of Can- 
terbury. His clergy, however, diſſuading him from 
this deſign, he laid aide his pall and mitre, and wear- 
ing his other ſacred veſtments, with the cope above 
them, the croſs being'carried before him, proceeded 
in that manner, on horſeback, to the king's court. 
When he came into the outer court he alighted, and 
taking the croſs into his own hand, proceeded thus 
into the king's chamber, where he fat down; holding 
his crols out before hum. 
Every perſon preſent was truck with aftonithment 
at his inſolence and folly ; the ' biſhops in particular 
were aſhamed and confounded ; -they told him, that 
it looked as if he came prepared to ſet the whole 
kingdom in a flame, and to put his ſovereign at open 
defiance: they a. ee to him the ill conſequences 
of ſuch vain- glorious and inſulting conduct, and tried 


— 


Pr. 


to perſuade him to deliver the croſs to the ' biſhog'of | INWA tents 
heart.“ The weak pontiff liſtened to this artfy 


Hereford, who offered to carry it for him; but this 
was all in vain; for the haughty relate would not 


able to bear with his obſtinate infolence; told him, 


to their maſter. On their arrival, Henry ſummoned 


that notwithſtanding the croſs was in his hand, he 
would find that the king carried much ſharper wea- 
pons. Becket replied; it was true; the king's wen- 
pons could kill the body, but his deſtroyed the ſoul. 
This anſwer, hieh ſeemed to threaten' the king 


Henry, then fitting in an inner chamber, Who was fo 
provoked at ſuch a traiterous menace, that he ſent for 
all the nobles and prelates to attend him, and com- 
plained loudly of Beeket's intolerable inſolence in 
entering his court in ſuch a preſumptuous manner. 
The whole council joined in condemning this inſtance 


; 
of his pride; and the prelates gave the king to un- 


derſtand that the archbiſniop had notified to them his 

intent of appealing to the pope for protection. 
Henry, willing to avoid a rupture with the pontiff, 

( puniſhing the in- 

ſolence of the /prelate; remonſtrated himſelf with 


Becket concerning his conduct, and reminded him 


that he had aſſented to the artieles of Clarendon. 
Becket replied; that the cauſe of God and the chureh 
had rendered his conſent to thoſe articles of no force; 
and that he put himſelf under the protection of the 
Roman pontiff, the ſupreme head of the church, to 
whom he a d againſt the ſentences that either 
had or might be pronounced againſt him, and ftrialy 
inhibited his ſuffragans not to join in any enterprize 
contrary to the immunities of the church. : 
The barons were ſo exaſperated at this, that they 


determined to commit him to priſon ; but Becket re- 


fuſed to hear the ſentence pronounced, left the aſſem- 
bly abruptly, and retired, with his crofs ere& before 
him, to the monaſtery of St. Andrews. ' - © | 
A ſew days after Becketſent three biſhops to alk a 
licence and ſafe· condutt for his departure: this, how- 
ever, was denied, and the prelate, fearful of being 


— 


by two ſervants, and eſcaped to the continent. He 
Was received by Lewis, king of France, and pope 


Alexander, who was then at the court of that mo- 
was now in greater favor than ever with the courts 


narch, with every mark of reſpe& and eſteem. By | 
the patronage of the former he lived with the utmoſt 
magnificence in the monaſtery of Pontigni, and the 


As ſoon as Henry was informed of the eſcape of 
Becket, he immediately diſpatched a very reſpetiable 


mediately embarked for England. 


attempt ãbortive. He prohibited all his ſubjeci 


a . 


of Clarendon; and abſolved every one from the oaths 
A. D. 1267.) The diſpute between Henry and de 
king of France, interpoſed his good offices to bring 


| church, and the the rights of others. At laſt an inter. 
view was agreed on, and Becket met the kings d 


of Paris; but the primate was fo unreaſonable and 


' | firoug of a pacificatian, ſaid to Lewis, There have 


| monarch of France and the prelate was ſoon after ſe 
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embaſſy to the pope, to ſolicit the depoſition of the 
primate :: but the | pope was inflexible ;| he reſuſed 
the offer, and the ambaſſadors immediately returned 


an aſſembly of the nobles, where it was determined io 
ſequeſter all the poſſeſſions of the ſee of Canterbury, 
together with all the revenues of the churches, chapel, 
and rents of the clergy, who adhered to Becket; and 
all the primate's.relations and domeſtics, both clergy; RN 
and laity, were baniſhed the kingdom. nl 
Henry was now greatly alarmed at the troubles e.. 
cited in Germany and Italy by the thunder of the | 
Vatican; and therefore — 2 over to the continent, 

in order, if poſſible, by a perſonal conference with 

the pope, to prevent an interdibt being laid on tie ü 
kingdom. An interview was accordingly propoſed, 
and it was agreed that Becket ſhould: not be preſe. 
The archbiſhop was alarmed at this excluſion; he 
feared that the pope, on. hearing a fair accoun 
of the whole proceedings, would withdraw his pro. 
teCtion, and abandon: him ta the vengeance of an 
enraged monarch; He therefore ſuggeſted to his 
holineſs, that he might be impoſed upon by the 
* uent and plauſible ſpeeches of Henry, : unleſs he 
5 himſelf was preſent to interpret their meaning by 
„ what he knew of the inward ſentiments of hi 


ſuggeſtion of the prelate ; he gave up his own infall. 
bility to depend upon that of Becket, and inſiſted on 
the | archbiſhop's being preſent at the interviey, 
Henry diſdained to ſubmit to this propoſal, and in. 


As it was now reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the pope 
would exert all his power in favor of Becket, Henn 
took every precaution he could projett to render the 


under ſevere penalties, from receiving any mandate 
either from his holineſs or the archbiſhop, and fron 
; appeals to them. Becket, on the con 
trary, uſed all his efforts to oppoſe the meaſures of i 
Henry; he thundered out anathemas againſt his ene. 
mies, and at laſt denounced the ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt all that adhered to the conſtitution 


which they had taken to obſerve them. 


archbiſhop ſtill continuing with great rigor, Leis, 
about an accommodation, Becket declared he ws 
ready to put an end to all diſputes ; and to ſubmit to 
the Ling: ſaving his honor, the poſſeſſions of the 


France and England at a village in the neighbourhood 


haughty, that Lewis was perſuaded it would be in- 
poſſible to bring about an agreement. Henry, de- 


been many kings of England, and there have allo 
«© been many archbiſhops of Canterbury; let Beck 
+ at towards me with the ſame cubmiffon:which the 
+ greateſt of his predeceſſors have paid to the leal 
of mine, and I ſhall be fatisfied.” But Becket ir- 
fuſed to acquieſce in ſo reaſonable a propoſal. Lew 
_ w at leaſt ſeemed to bey ING, and m 
kings ed without taking leave of the archbiihop; 
ber the 558 and friendſhip between the 


need. $13.01 ; 
A. D. 1168. Becket, by various artful ſtratage"), 


Rome and France, and excommunications ſucceed 
each other with ſuch amazing rapidity, that the king 
had hardly a ſervant about his perſon, who was nol 
under an interdict. Hy tri dig ö 
A. D. 1169. Theſe thunders, from the eccleſal, 
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1 ſhook the fortitude of Henry 


n other, in order to terminate this unhappy diſ- 
ed, and when the primate expected to be intro- 
ed to che king, and to receive the kiſs of peace, 

cn was uſual for princes to give in thoſe times, and 
ich was. conſidered as a ſure pledge of forgivenels, 
ny. refuſed him that honor, 1 
ing bis anger, he had made a raſh vow never to 
eee the prelate ſuch a teſtimony of his friendſhip. 
is formality ſerved among ſuch jealous ſpirits to 


ent the concluſion of the treaty ; and though the 
cu vas attempted to be removed, by a diſpen- 
on from the pope, yet Henry could not be pre- 
ea upon to depart from the reſolution he had 
A. p. : 170. At length, however, all difficulties were 
Wnoved, and a treaty. was ſigned between the king 
aa the prelate, who was permitted to return to his 
85 on the following conditions. He was not required 
eive up any of the rights of the church, or reſign 
of thoſe pretenſions which had been the ground 
che controverſy : all. thoſe queſtions were to be 
Fried in oblivion ; but that Becket and his adbe- 
es ſhould, without making farther ſubmiſſions, be 
= ored to all their livings, and. that even the poſſeſ- 
of ſuch benefices as depended upon the fee of 
Wanterbury, and had been filled during the primate's 
eence, ſhould be expelled, and Becket have full li- 
ry to ſupply. the vacancies. In return for theſe 
rceſſions, which intrenched ſo deeply on the honor 
a dignity of the crown, Henry reaped only the ad- 
atage of ſeeing his miniſters abſolved from the ſen- 
ence of excommunication denounced againſt them, 

g of preventing the interdict, which, if thele hard 
aoditions had not been coinplied with, was ready to 
laid upon all his dominions. 


h 3 The affairs of England rendering it neceſſary for 


* 


enry to return home, he endeayoured to guard 
itt all accidents on the continent during his ab- 
ce; and for this purpoſe viſited the chief caſtles in 


XY 5 | 4 dominions, obliging all his ſubjects without ex- 


orion, who had not yet ſworn fealty and allegiance, 
make their ſubmiſſions, This being accompliſhed, 
(bet ſail for England about the beginning of March; 
bhappening to be overtaken in his paſſage by a 
lent ſtorm, was in the moſt imminent danger of bis 
e. He, however, happily eſcaped, but ſeveral of 


his retinue periſhed, 


Henry, a few days after his arrival in England, 


nmmoned a. parliament, or great council of the 
tion, to meet at Windſor, In this aſſembly the 
ingdom was divided into circuits; and certain earls, 
nights, and clergymen, appointed commiſſioners, to 
anke a progreſs through theſe diviſions, in order to 
ake cognizance of all abuſes committed by the ſhe- 
iffs, bailiffs, and other inferior officers. This inqui- 
uon produced the moſt ſalutary effects; the ſubject 
as eaſed of many exactions, various grievances were 
edreſſed, and peace eſtabliſhed in every part of the 
„„ TT.. 110 
Though theſe acquiſitions were of conſiderable im- 
federt. 725 Henry had a ſtill greater object in 
W; and 


date ſhould find means to render the whole abortive. 
Je had not forgot. the little regard the Engliſh bad 


paid to their oaths of eventual. fealty in the caſe of 
is mother, and was therefore determined not to ſub- 
ect bis on children to the ſame misfortune; by pla- 
ing the crown. on the head of Henry, his eldeſt ſon, 
hen inthe fixteenth year of his age. He accordingly. 
Gourned the national. aſſembly from. Windlor to 
rondon. No perſon, not even the young prince 


8 nis miniſters; and ſeveral conferences ſucceeded 


.. In a fourth treaty, when all the terms were ad- 


upon pretence, that 


is ſhips were loſt, and between four and five hundred 


this he thought proper to conceal till the 
ery moment of its execution, leſt the turbulent pri- 


nE N NV, II. 
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land, his brother David, an 


made on his o 


A. D. 1170. 
himſelf, was acquainted with the real intention of 
Henry. The aſſembly was, however, remarkably 


full, in order io receive. the report of the commil- 
fioners. As ſoon as the report was read, Henry re- 


131 


| lated to them the reſolution he had formed with 


regard to the coronation of his ſon, and was pleaſed 
to find it received with univerſal- approbation. The 


only 7 conſiſted in finding a prelate who was 


properly authorized to perform the ceremony. It 
was generally underſtood to be a prerogative peculiar 


to the archbiſhop of Canterbury; but on this occa- 


ſion it was performed by Roger, archbiſhop of Vork, 


| who had lately been inveſted with a legatine autho- 


rity for Scotland ; together with a bull, which granted 


him the eventual priviledge of crowning the king of 


England; an immunity which ſome of his predeceſſors 
had formerly enjoyed, Accordingly that prelate, 
aſſiſted by the biſhops of London and Durham, placed 
the crown upon the head of young Henry ; and im- 
mediately after the Ceremony William king of Scot- 


frank-tenants of England did him homage. 

The younger Henry was of a haughty and imperi- 
ous diſpoſition, and a ſtranger to generoſity and gra- 
titude, His father, defirous of diſplaying, before 
this auguſt aſſembly; every mark of paternal love 


and diſtinction for his favourite ſon, ſerved the firſt 


diſh at his table with his own hands, ſaying, with an 
endearing ſmile, * You may now boalt, my ſon, of 
“ being as honorably ſerved, as any monarch upon 


4 N 1 ae Ee: | k N ; 
earth.“ But the ſoul of young Henry was too 


haughty to make a proper return to this engaging con- 
deſcenſion in a parent. He turned to the archbiſhop 
of York, and whiſpered, with a contemptuous ſneer, 
That he thought it no great degradauon for the ſon 
of apetty count to ſerve the heir of a great king.” 
Henry heard not the ungenerous reflettion of his 
ſon..;, he was yet a ſtranger to his ingratitude. 

This coronation, however, gave great offence to 
the king of France, hecauſe hi, daughter Margaret, 
who had a ſhort time before been married to the young 
prince, was not crowned with her huſband, Henry 
therefore promiſed Lewis that the ceremony ſhould 
be ſoon. repeated, and his daughter receive both the 


crown and the royal union, together with her huſ- 


band. 85 : = 
Becket highly reſented the invaſion that had been 

ce; but Henry endeavoured to ap- 
peaſe him, by aſſuring him, that belides receiving the 


' acknowledgments of Roger, archbiſhop of York, and 
the other prelates, for the ſeeming affront put upon 


the ſea of Canterbury, he ſhould, as a farther ſatis- 
faction, recover his rights by officiating in the ſuc- 
ceeding coronation. But this ſubmiſſion was far from 


quieting the violent ſpirit of Becket. Elated by the 
victory he had ſo lately obtained over his ſovereign, 
he applied to the court of Rome for powers ſufficient 
to make all his enemies feel the weight of his ven- 
EB SOT oy | 5 


Henry was now returned to Normandy, and Becket 


was preparing for his journey to England, in order to 


take poſſeſſion of his diocele, and light up afreſh. the 


| torch of civil diſſention in his country. On his arri- 


val in England, he met the archbiſhop of York, and 


the biſhops of London and Saliſbury, who were on 


their journey to the king in Normandy; and imme- 
diately notified to the archbiſhop the ſentence of ſuſ- 


penſion, and to the two biſhops that of excommuni- 


cation, Which, at his ſolicitation, the pope had pro- 
nounced. againſt them. Reginald de Warren and 


- Gervan:de Cornhill, two itinerant juſticiaries, who. 


were making their circuit in Kent, aſked, on hearing 


of this bold attempt, whether he meant to bring fire 
and ſword into the kingdom ? but the primate, heed- 


leſs of the reproof, proceeded, in the moſt pftenta- 
tious mariner, to take poſſeſſion of his dioceſe. In 


all 


* 


all the earls, barons, and 


GE 


* 


132 A. D. 1170. 
all the towns through which he paſſed, he was received 


clergy and laity of all ranks came out to meet him, 
and celebrated his triumphant entrance with hymns of 

joy. Elated with this triumph, he launched the ſpi- 
ritual thanders againſt Robert de Broc, and Nigel de 
Sackville, with many of the moſt conſiderable pre- 
lates and miniſters, who had affiſted at the coronation 
GS 995562295 1 
In the mean tine, the archbiſhop of York, and the 
prelates of London and ' Saliſbury, continued their 


1 


journey to Normandy, where they threw themſelves 


at Henry's feet, complaining of the violent proceed- 
ings of Becket. Henry immediately perceived, that 
the dangerous conteſt, between the civil and ſpiritual 
powers, muſt now come to a ſpeedy and deciſive iſſue, 

and was thence thrown into very violent agitations. 
Phe archbiſhop of York remarked, that while Becket 
lived, the king could never hope to be in ſafety, nor 
his kingdom in peace. Upon'this Henry gave a looſe 
to his indignation, and cried out aloud, in all the an- 


guiſh of affronted majeſty, that he was unhappy in 


having ſupported a number of ungrateful, indolent 
cowards, who had not the courage to vindicate his 
honor from the inſults it ſuffered from one haughty, 
bigotted prieſt. Four gentlemen of - his houſhold, 
viz. Reginald Fitz-Urſe, William de Traci, Hugh de 
' Moreville, and Richard Brito, conſidered theſe paſ- 
ſionate expreſſions to be at once a hint for Becket's 
death, and a reproach upon themſelves, who had 
been brought up in the king's ſervice. They imme- 
diately communicated their thoughts to each other, 
bound themſelves folemnly by an oath, to perpetrate 
the primate's deſtruction, and ſecretly withdrew from 
court. But ſome menacing expreſſions, which they 
dropped at their departure, gave a ſuſpicion of their 
defign, and the king immediately diſpatched a meſſen- 
ger after them, with expreſs orders not to attempt any 
ching againſt che perſon of the primate: Theſe or- 
ders, however, arrived too late to prevent the execu- 


tion of their fatal purpoſe: they had all failed, in dif. 
ferent ſhips, landed ſoon aſter in England, and arrived 


| #bont the fame time at Saltwood, near Canterbury. 
Here they were joined by ſeveral of Henry's ſer- 
vants, whom they knew. were firmly attached to his 
intereſt; and their party ſtrengthened by ſeveral per- 
ſons, whom the primate had excommunicated for the 
moſt mvolous offences. 
In the mean time, the archbiſhop conduſted him- 
ſelf in a very oftentatious manner, and took eve; 


opportunity of increaſing his popularity, by magni- | 
ficent progreſſes through different parts of the coun- 


try, where he was very diligent in affecting to appear 


as a martyr for the church. Young. Henry, who 
thoroughly bated him, cry per upon hearing he- 
e 


intended” to come to his court, ſent him an expreſs 
order to refide at Canterbury ; which the prelate, who 
well knew the diſpoſition of the young prince, and 
thoſe in the adminiſtration, unwillingly obeyed. But 
to make the beſt uſe of his time he did not fail, b 

repeated ſermons, to animate the people againſt his 


enemies, and to expole the dangers to which he was 


daily liable for the cauſe of the church. 


It was but a ſhort time before Becket had occaſion . 
for all his patience and fortitude. The four gentle- 
men, who had confpired againſt him, came with their- 
patty to Canterbury. They went to the archbiſhop's- 


palace, Oy got admittance to the apartment 
where he was, expoſtulated wich him, and then 


pleaded the king's commiſſion for what they did. They: 
- earneſtly requeſted him to take off the ſentence of: 
ſuſpenſion and excommunieation, which he refuſing, - 


they attempted to make him priſoner in the king's 


name: but Becket, who was a man of undaunted fe- 
ſolution and courage, made fo forcible a reſiſtance, 


* 7 * 


/ 
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with the ſhouts and acclamations of the people. The 


þ 
q 


1 


: biſhop replied, | 
the pope ſor thus vindicating the injury done to Gol, 
| as well as to himſelf: then making a large recital d 
all the wropgs he had received, he appealed to then. 
ſelves as witneſſes, whether the king had not grantei 


5 


but he 


ENGLAND. 
that the noblemen, thinking themſelves in dange 
thought proper to diſpatch him. „5 
The (circumſtances attending Becket's death an 
variouſſy related by different writers; but thoſe hy 
appear the moſt to be. depended on, are the folly, 
ing, which we have borrowed from the works of; 
gentleman who took great pains to collect them: 
The four knights, ſays he, after having landed pi. 


vately at Dover, raiſed a pretty large company 9 
men, partly of the king's officers, and partly of tb 
whom the archbiſhop had excommunicated. Wia nl 


they had done this, they made all the haſte they cou} 


to Canterbury, where being arrived on the goth d 


December in the afternoon, they entered the palace 


| came into the archbiſhop's chamber, and there fn g 0 
down without ſpeaking a word; till the 8 1 


aſking them the occaſion of their coming, one 
them (Fitz-urſe by name) told him, That they cans 


from beyond ſea, with a meſſage from the king: upq 
which the archbiſhop commanded his domeſtics y 
withdraw; but when the other ſaid, That he deſiri 
all there preſent ſhould hear, they ſtaid in the roon, 
Then Fitz-urſe, in the name of the reſt, delivers 
his meſſage, the ſubſtance of which was, That te 
had as good have taken the crown from the king hi 

maſter's head, as thus to excommunicate the biſhop, 


and then refule them abſolution. But the archbiſhy 
ſaid, He was ſo far from taking the crown from the 


| king's head, that he wiſhed with all his heart he cout 
put another on (God's honor and his own ſoul being WM 
fill fafe;) and that, not himſelf, but the -pope, hi 
; Excommunicated and ſuſpended their biſhops, andi 
was not in his power to abſolve them. They a. nn 
ſwered, It was all one as if he had done it, ſincei BSI 


was done by his procurement. To which the arc. 
t indeed he was much” obliged v 


him leave to proceed by eccleſiaſtical cenſures again 
thoſe who had diſturbed the peace of the ehureh; 
nor could he paſs it by, without betraying his paſtonl 


charge. At which they all cried out, That they vere 
never witneſſes of any ſuch thing; and called to tht 
* monks and others there preſent, to ſecure him on tte 
*king's behalf; and that, if he eſcaped, he ſhouldbe 
required at their hands. 
archbiſhop, following them to the door of the outwar 

room, ſaid, No, I come not hitherto to fly, I value 


So preſently going out, the 


not your threatenings. To which they replied; Thej 
are not bare threats, and ſo you ſhall find. Then g. 


ing out of the abbey, they brought {thoſe of thel 


guard into the court, whom they had before left a 


the gates while they talked with the archbiſhop : bu, 
during the time chat they were gone away, the monks, Wl 
hearing that the knights with their men were retu nn 


ing, would fain have perſuaded the archbiſhop (bein 


near yeſpers) 10 go along with them imo the churci * 
re at laſt forced 0 Wt 


ing unwilling, they | | 
haul, rather than lead, him thither, through a privat 


door out of the cloiſters, which was broken. open ® 


purpoſe to let him in. 
long, and was but juſt got upon the ſteps of t 
altar, when the four knights returned again, being 1% 


door to be faſt at all, ſaying, It was t 
all men vere free to — th it; 'Gad's will be dot. 
As Hon as they came in, 
the archbiſhop ? where is the traitor? He co 
donn from che ſteps of the aur, to pillar na 
1 „ it; 1573 FM ; DF" , 


of the big 
armed; and finding the doors of the monaſtery {bv 


they broke a window, and Roger de Broc getting 
opened the doors to them; and he being their guide 


they entered the church by the ſame Way the arc 
biſhop had before; yet would not he permit the otif! 
church, u. 


they cried out, Where n 


ry nt 


He had not been there ve): 


2 955 oy ken laid hands on him, to 
uc of the church, that (a8 t tl CY, afterwards confeſſed) 
Mes Die y might either kill him without, or 


F ſaid, ary am I, no traitor, 155 a p 


r carry him away 
1 but when they could not eaſily get him from 


e pillar, Reginald Fitz-urſe came up nearer; to 


out of his hand, anſwered, I will not go out. 


ee other cried, Fly. 
but 1 command you, in the name of God, and 
1 Ger an anathema, that you do none of mine any 
im. He then thruſt that knight from him, calling 
an Pimp! at which he being much pr rovoked, Rep. 
ed back, and ſeeing his companions, 
ruck at the archbiſhop with his ſword, and wounded 


* k 
e 


3 Whom the archbiſhop faid, I have done thee many 
| 1. vors, and doſt thou, who oweſt me faith and ho- 


hage, now come to kill me? The former then laying 


ö 7 told of the arthbiſhop's cope, ſaid, Thou ſhalt 89 


brih, for that now thou ſhalt die: but he, pullin 
Then 
No, replied he, I will never 


ehind him, he 


© tim in the crown of the head, where it was ſhayen; 


Mf God, to St. Mary, 
atrons of his church. "Then another of the Knights 
Wounded him in the ſame place, to the very brain. 
be archbiſhop falling on the pavement, the reſt 
ruck him on the head {till in the ſame. place; and 


he archbiſhop, ſeeing his time was come, cried, out, 
ord, I commend mylelf, and the cauſe of the church 
ennis, and all the ſaints 


e of chem, Richard Brito, cut off a piece of bis 


75 


Kull, where the reſt had already began. Then ano, 
her of their followers, called Hugh the all-clerk (for 
e was a ſub-deacon) not content with what had been 


1 5 lone, ſet his foot upon the biſhop's neck, and with-his 

4 1 1 ord's point man, the brains and blood ahout th 

eement. 
File no more, 50 that all of them hitting him (wind 


1 A fas very. Rrange) 1 in the lame place, all is brains fe 


out, Let us now be gone, he wWi 


Wpon che ground. When they, ſaw he was dead, they 
vent out ib great triumph at Bt ſame door they! game 
; and, it ant the mean time, their accomplices without, 


bo” 75 Wi: caking ge oh the doors and locks, plundered the 


6 an Q, ATC hbilhop, . and took away, the 
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ault 1 


3 ® wo an iti, in A Pty ich 9210 
. uſt, and is 1 00 Je ney guided by th 218 1 Ut 


iſ he advanced without" Tcruple. 8 7 


Ws co all Fee and p 


e hel nging. to the: bond 


Ws ſoon 725 the e people! heard. of, it; they all grievouſl y 


4 » 1entec d pic, and running thither, deſired to ſee 0 


F OA t ody, d ping their fingers in bis lood, and ther 
up” ene be 55 a 


© lign of the croſs on their foreheags, 
Wonks afterwards laid the corpſe before the high altar, 

* here it remained all night; but as ſoon Ai it h 

| * hearing that the 5 intended to. 
Ind abuſe the fo b. my, os e dot 
Und putting it i one coffin, Mie . a 


Fs 


5 


ive  prjutlices; © nable to bear che! lealt 70 
ion, and fond of direing, affairs of ev 
treated all bat d ppoſed DP: with A e 
baviour, and! K. Keri of 'Yengea: 

uited the charakter OE, chriſt 


member of 4 dei dex. b When 105 


Alſhoods, and vouched them 25 3 truths e 
ion of the Molt facred oths. Fa ach.” 0 155 
the blind, ſupe ritifion of, thoſe. days, 19 

ſtanding all A1. and Ms bayiny 


- ech publicly, 
emned a8 traitor” by all the 0 , 


oral, yet! he "way Fanonized 7945 FEVETEC 4 as a Mart 
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8 fat, reflecting on the nature and conſe- 
| quences of it, .retir o the. caſtle of Knareſborough 
in Yorkſhire, 33 to, Hugh « de Moreville, where 


they continued ncar.a year without converling with 


any ſtranger. whatever. At length, tired with their 
ade and in obedience to the king's command, 
they ſubmitted. to the pope's judgment, repaired to 
Rome, and afterwards made a a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem 
to expiate their offence. 

A. D. 1171. Henry was greatly affected at the 
death of Becket. He dreaded te conſequences of 
the papal thunder, and knew, that his enemies would 
exert all their influence with the pontiff to launch the 
flaming bolt of interdiftion on his dominions. He 
feared the ſpiritual much more than the temporal 
ſword. . He diſpatched a ſplendid embaſſy. to Rome, 
to clear bim of all ſuſpicion of being concerned in 
the death of Becket, and to avert the 3 ofthe 
vatican. Alexander, at firſt, refuſed an au 2 to 
Henry's $ ambaſſadors; -but by,, the proper diſtri ution 
of large ſums among the members of the ſacred col- 
lege, 1 5 ae of Henry was fully anſwered. The 

however irritated | againſt Henry, contented 

Pabel with, ifluing general, denunciations againſt 105 
principals, and accomplices, of Becket's 5 

archbiſhop, gf Sens, who had always been, an =o 


p acab e. enemy to the Engliſh monarch, laid an inter- ; 


diet upon all the F rench e bunte ſubje& to Henry; 
but the pope prevented the conſequences that might 
have reſulted from that ſentgnce, ;. wo cardinals were 
ſent with legatine powers into, Normandy, i in order to 
examine into the king's, conduct with regard to the 
murder of Becket, and à con erence, was opened at 
Avaranches, where Henry, and his eldeſt fon. aſſiſted, 
together with all the clergy. gf Normandy. After 
long debates the whole affair, was ſettled, and all dif, 
ferences: between Henry, and, the Pope were termi, 
nated. | 
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Her, baving, 1 no enemy. to 


fear, . deterpuied to puz in exe ue ſcheme be had 
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ſome years before b ed for . Nedim a conqueſt 
of Wer ane Vz.mh9 At chat 1 ime. filled the 
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10:g1vG the re me agchint the be At 
conqueſt of , = 172 5 ARES upon, = Nel 
fou moſt ations, .. and effected with an ea cha Men 3 


upon, romance. 9 11 tit 
Lfidb-at. this time *. 'fo urpoliſhed; as to. be 


5 than. de? they, were even ignorant of 

8 e e ok, the arts were found am 
e deſtitute of, laws,. of. manners, a ph 
hing. The iſland: wasrdiyided it into A, .aumber of 
e e each governed Lp jts ane uuns, 
but 1 7 A Pains 1 


5 


ap 4 x; forces,; but it Was, no . matter: to. Unite 
m ib ieh 1 fy, q nation, and govern. them hy 
984 Feroris by 
E's oppor ed .SYSTY attempt to civilize them; 
e Is, hen attacked by a fu. 

to their foreſts, acute and * 


(} 
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ance naw happened which ge gave 


91 5 e. opportunity of Gen, the pretenc ded titlo 
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OMI 9 95 a nei hbouring chie 
lb aprt 10 the Engliſh 


nag ear — | 
1 2 ance io tecoyer his tefTRaries, Henry liſtened 
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nature, and fond of 
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monarch 
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of Ireland, he paſſed over in perſon, at the head of a 


came 


| Tei g of France; and the ceremony of his co- 


ever attentive 'to excite Evitimotions i in 


„ 4. b. 4% 


to the Itiſh chief, and Speere him to levy tre 
. He al gay gave a genetal leave to his fab. 
o afliſt the prince in perſon, but declined to 
7 himſelf in the enterprize. The romantic 
netionsof valor that then prevailed, excited the am- 
bition of ſeveral of the iſh barons to affiſt the 
Frith prince. Among theſe, Richard, earl of Striguel, 
© farnamed Strongbow, called by ſeveral of our hiſtori- 
ans Richard earl of Pembroke, was the chief. That 
nobleman, whole ambition was toundiels, enjoyed ſe- 
yeral large eſtates in Wales, where his tenants were 
s, and — ſituation 5 ” 1 oy | 
convetiient for over into Irelan trongbow 
dertook to He Triſh chief, on condition of his 
| =, oe his daughter in ag.” and leaving him 
5 dominions. Accordingly theſe adventurers, at 
the head of a ſmall body of troops ; hnded in Ireland, 
defeated” very numerous armies or the wild Iriſh 
and, bot content with recovering the territories 115 
13 meditated the reduction of the wm 


bei jiformed: of the ar progreſs the 
18 4 = was jealous of 5 ceſs, and 
defirousof acquiring the honor of being the conqueror | 


powerful army; but the Triſh were already con- 
quered; there remained _— f him but to re. 
ceive the ſubmiſſion of a vanquiſhed peo == 2 4 7, 
e effuſion of a Fngle drop of blood, be- 
er of Ireland in lefs time than den have 
been nectar to travel over it. Moſt of the tribu- 
tary princes attended his court at Dublin, and ſwore 
allegiance to the Engliſh monarch. The clergy, who 
had laboured to render their country ſubjett to Eng- 
land ever ſince Adrian had iſſued a bull for that pur. | 
poſe, met in a general aſſembly at Waterford, where 
they ſigned their. ſubmiſſion, and delivered the in- | 
ſtruments to Henry, who tranſmitted them to Rome; 
and Alexander, pl eafed with s acquiring ſo conſittera- 
ble an alldition of wer and intereft to the ſee of | 
| Rome, readily confirmed the title. | 
Henry now lere are" with en baz ſeries 
of happineſs and tranquillity ; but the Qations | 
foon' 8750 decciifufl. IIis children produced a | 
ſource of the molt ſevere Hiſquietude, Henry, his 
5 fon, a Cain a very and infolent 
er, of heart > the royal title without 
He ry 1 Margaret, daughter to 


min order that his conſort 
might be included in the lemnity. He had alſp been 
permitted to pay a viſit to his father-in- lav, and con- 
tinued ſome time at the court of France. "Lewis, 


ronatiom had been re 


Hs TOR + os 


| 9 1 as iy Bol rc cauſe of the whole conſpiracy, 


but in reality to concert x 
| the king of England. 


| 00 him from the court of France, but teceived 


| of them veteran troops, 


tunes. 
ers; and Colleraux, were a kind of banditti, or fire. 
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ENGLAND. 4. D. 1773. 


not the only misfortune that diſturbed the happines Wl 
of Henry. His queen, Eleanor, encouraged Richad 
and Geofirey to blow the example of their brother, 
fly to the bn of France, and inſiſt pew being put put 
into actual pofſeſhon of the territories aligned them 
by their father. | 

Some hiſtorians impute this wnidlitifu condud q 
the queen to herjealouly of the king's amour with the 
fair Roſamond, daughter of lord Ch rrp But we 
ever might be her motive, it is certain that ſhe = 
ſuaded her ſons Richard and Geoffrey to eſcape bo =. 
France, and attempted to follow them diſguiſed in 
man's apparel: before, however; ſhe could accompliſh 
her defign, ſhe was taken in that diſguiſe, and com. 
mitted A cloſe cuſtody, when ſhe was confined many 


a 8 Kea 11 
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he French king was not the onh 
3 155 conſpired againſt Henry. William, 
king of Scotland, followed young Henry to France, 
under pretence of renewing the league that had lon _ : 
continued between the Scottilh and French nation; 
oper meaſures for diftreſſino 8 

everal of the moſt Poveiff 1 
barons alſo, both in England and Normandy, joinel 
in the unnatural alliance for ſupporting the unreaſon, 
ble claim of an undutiful ſon, om the dominions of 2 
Henry, alarmed. at the departure of his ſon, de 


a very inſolent anwer. He now found himſelf fu. 
rounded with innumerable difficulties, from which 
nothing but the moſt prudent and at the ſame timere 
ſokute policy could poſfibly extricate him. The de. 
ſertion of many of His powerful barons gave hin 
reaſon to fear, that his own ſubjetts would deſert hin 
in the day of battle; and he was therefore determine 

to have recourſe to forei gn mercenaties for aſliſtance, 
He accordingly took twenty thoufand Brabander, al 
into his pay, and by bis 
attached them firmly to his n and for- 
Theſe Brabanders, met called Roul- 


beral! 


booters, who lived upon plundes ; they infeſted, a 
that time, all the ſtates of Europe, defied the cenſus 
of the church, and engaged in the fervice of ay 
15 rince who could pay them punctually. But thou Bn 

y were mercenaties by profeſſion, yet,” when vl BR. 


Patt, no troops could ' behave with greater fidelity: BS 
d 1 858 accuſtomed to plunder, yet, in time q RF 
action they were rigid obſervers of 9 57 diſciplne. 

Reduced to this dangerous and diſagreeable fi Wn 
ation, Fen had 1 to the 7 0 of Rome; 
and'thaugh ſenſible of the danger attending the ini 
2 of ecclefaſtical authoiſty in temporal diſputs 


the unity of Kindling the br Wert | 3 | _ applied etl 'ta the pope, as his ſupexior lord, to excov | der 
diſcord in the family of Har, the | irathicate his enemies, and by theſe cenſures, 10 1 

prince, that in * quence of ihe ern. the || due o obediente his undubful children, whom i of. 
coronation, be was indlled te an iminediare poſſeſſion {| found Nen 5 retuBtance to puniſh by the (word of ® A e 

of a part of the domitüdfis of his father. 1 civil agi Vell pleaſed to exext, his wer vl 5 

FI  Imperious | "nature; and full of this eee 4 fo. pla lon a cauſe, A exander iſſued ibe bulls 3 exp 
ic enry returned 10! England, Aud de- red of dim: hüt 1 Was ſoon found, that cheſs - BW 
_ nknded” from his father, either the „ OH of ! "Nee Weapons Had not equal force, as when employs | fans 
England. or the duchy 6f Norman; . Henry 14 ; in A ſpiritual Fg Ne ; aud that the ckrgy Net be 
als hiſthecl at this 'inexpefted requeſt | beg Very * K in ſupporting a ſentence, which 

fear that His: hopes ol meſs were dall ag. | Rr *the wndenty io, promote the jpomediat uy 

merical foundation.” lie endeavoured ts convince | tereſt” of Mr er. a he; 

his ſon ef che extravagance of hit ae an ial Bat Hen nth ws ir from lacing tis whojedependev 
painted in proper fx, 0 the folly of a on the ſhi tual alta of 720 Roman 1 11 his o. 
_ could only tend to, ane pouly 'of bis Arora 4 abilities and the werful | a ce of his fore 

and, ultimately, lis oben But bis erdea- ſets, rendered hi | ſuperior to all his enemies. 

vours were in vain; the pritice Acre higheſt . never ſhone” with ſo much A as in 

diſcontent; blended with infolence,' at his ines re- 'f Westi eriis,, , The fight of impending dan 155 | 

fuſal; ye to France; and put Afi ub dhe im with ome courage. Bleſt with of 

5 lie Lewis, Whole RE oa of leſſetin the ed mind, ang kw 
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The operauons of the  comagerate e Wh Durham, who had effected an entire independence, 
delivered up the caftles of Norham and Alverton. 


gun by Richard, who repaired into Guienne, and 
: Bd — greater part of the inhabitants to take up 
ums againſt his father. Geoffrey ſtirred up a rebel - 
ton in Britany, and put himſelf at the head of the in. 
xrgents. Normand was invaded by the king of 
io Tance, 
ce tcr, | - ; | 

- emiſh troops, to excite an inſurrection among the 


The Scottiſh monarch led an army into 
of England. And the earl of Lei. 


nv e 
ue ſoul of Henry now towered above misfortunes, 
ie ſaw his dangers; but was not intimidated. He 
d taken ſuch precautions in providing for the de- 
ec of the frontiers, that the French monarch, after 
ass the greater part of his army, was obliged to 
randon the enterprize. 5 | 
Went by Henry into Britany, defeated the rebels,. and 
WS bligcd them to return to their duty. The arm of 
ST ciceſter was routed at St. Edmun 
ad above 10,000 Flemings flain on the. ſpot. Henry 
advanced at the head of his army againſt the inſurgents 


nene ws een 
F . 
3 3 . 
AAS r SR EF, 
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SE: Guienne,. retook the places they had ſeized, and 
buged them to lay down their arms, and ſubmit to 
Wis authority. f. 8 

14. D. 1174. The Scottiſh army having threatened 
Sc ſolation to England, Henry haſtened over to defeat 


church could not impoſe upon him. He knew the 

overful effeft of ſuperſtition over the minds of the 
vulgar; he knew that wy 
bad been propagated of Becket's miracles were firmly 


: 5 effary to his death: he therefore determined to re- 
move every ſhadow of complaint, by joining in the 


esachedral, though three miles diſtant, he alighted from 
bis horſe; and walked barefoot to the tomb of the 
eim; proſtrated himſelf before the ſhrine of Becket, 
eontinued the whole day in prayer, and watched all 
ehe the holy relicks. When the morning appeared 
be aſembled a chapter of the monks, diſrobed him- 
eelf before them, put ſcourges into their hands, and 
= preſented his bare ſhoulders to the diſcipline and laſhes 
of theſe eecleſiaſtics. He afterwards made a ſolemn 
WE proceſſion to all che altars in the cathedral ; and, re- 


WE tiring to the ſhrine of the canonized prelate, made an 


ED” Ts" Gee wow. 883 


WS 


der of lamps kept continually. burning before his 

WW tomb. Henry vas deſirous of acquiring the affeſtions 
We of. a ſuperſtitious people, and he vas ſenſible that a 
 ſccret penance, however fevers, would not have pro- 
_ 4uced thoſe ſalutary effects that were naturally to be 
_ <xpetted from one of ſo public a nature. 
_ Henry had left che cathedral but a ſhort time be- 
= fore he received. advice that à deciſive. victory had 
been obtained over the, Scattiſk army, and theit King 
auen priſoner. Suech remarkable ſucceſs was imme 
diately attributed to the proteclion of the ſaint; and 
— N ſareading through. the: whole kingdom, 


bellion. Maßyef his reſtleſs 


: , | them, And;reftore! that ace to his kingdom 
b ahich their: unnatural r chellion had deſtroyed, .;:He 
firſt inveſted. che gaſile of Framlingham, belonging to 
Hugh Biged. ans of the moſt powerful of the Engliſh 
maleconents. Bigod vas too well acquainted with the 
by bf. Henry io apt defending his ſortreſs 


aſſiſted by the earls of Flanders, Boulogne, 


in Eſſex at the head of a large body of 


Ten thouſand Brabanders, | 


y, in Suffolk, 


oeir intentions. He landed at Southampton, and in 
SD>rder to gain the affections of his people, ſubmitted 
to an act of humiliation, which all the power of the |]. 


ridiculous ſtories which 
eleved by a weak and bigotted people; and that he 
himſelf lay under very ſevere ſuſpicions of being ac- 


eigning devotions of the times. He ſet out immedi- 
eely for Canterbury, and as ſoon as he perceived the 


WP ofcring of forty pounds per annum toſupport a num- 


greatly.to foiten and repreſß the ſpirit of re- 
: b harons were, however, 
mill in arzt Bhf Henry marched. immediately to 


| | 5 . 
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| 
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13s 
to extrethities ; he opened 4 negotiation; and ob- 
tainet his pardon on condition of delivering up his 
caſtles of Framlingham and Bungay. The biſhop of 


The officers of the tarl of Leiceſter followed the 


; biſtiop's example; they gave up the caſtles of Moni- 
| forrel, Groby and Leiceſter, Mowbray delivered up 
the caſtle of Thirſk, and the earl of Ferrers thoſe of 


Stotville and Dufelde. Y = 

| While Henry was thus ſutceſsful in ſuppreſſing the 
rebellion in England, the French king had laid ſiege 
to Rouen, and was now joined by the earl of Flan- 
ders. This reinforcement enabled the French mo- 
narch to puſn the ſiege with great vigor; and he flat- 
tered himſelf with being able to make himſelf maſter 
of the place before the arrival of Henry. He was, 
however, deceived. The garriſon made a noble de- 
fence, and Henry landed before Lewis could ſubdue 
even the outworks, The preſence of the Engliſh mo- 
narch ſtruck the enemy with terror; the ſiege was im- 
mediately raiſed ; and the combined forces fled with 
the utmoſt. precipitation, leaving all their baggage 
and ſtores in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh monarch. 

Both fides were now ſufficiently tired of the war, 
and a conference was propoſed by Lewis far bringing 
about a general peace. This propoſition was readily 
approvedof by Henry's firſt and third fon, as alſo by the 
Engliſh monarch himſelf ; but the impetuous Richard, 
ſecond ſon to Henry, was ſtill in arms in Poitou, 
committing atts of hoſtility on all the inhabitants who 
fayored the intereſt of his father, and refuſed to come 
to any accommodation but upon his own terms. Ex- 
aſperated at his obſtinacy, the younger Henry, with 
the king of France, gave him up to the reſentment 
of his father, to whom they ſwore, not to give any diſ- 
turbance, while he reduced this ſtubborn youth t 
reaſon. Richard, depending upon the ſupport of 
the French king and his brother, was amazed, when 


he found himſelf deſerted hy both. Reduced to this 


dangerous ſituation, he delivered up all the caſtles he 
had taken, and fell immediately at his father's feet. 
He had no reaſon to repent of the ſtep he had taken: 
his father received bim with the ſame parental af: 


— * 


fefion as if he had never oſſende. 


A conference was now agreed to be held between 


Tours and Amboiſe, where all the three ſons made 
ample ſubmiſſions to their father, who pardoned them, 


| wy, with all their adherents. |. . 


; 1225 


5 illiam, king of Scotland, was the greateſt ſufferer 
of all the parties that eſpouſed. the cauſe of the 
young princes, + Henry the elder. delivered from 


conſinement, without exatting any ranſom, above 


nine hundred knights, whom he had taken priſoners; 


eton as the price of his liberty. He ſtipulated to do 


homage to Henry, as his liege lord, for Scotland, and 


All his other dominions: he engaged that all the ba- 
rons and nobility of his kingdom ſhould alſo do ho- 
mage; that the biſhops: ſhould, ſwear: fealtyl; that 
both ſhould ſwear to adhere to the king of England 
againſt their native prince, if the latter hould Break 
his engagements; and that the fortreſſes of 7 þ tap | 
Stirling Roxborough and-Jedborough, ſhould, be dee 

livered into Heaty's hands as ſecurities: +: 51 1 
This ſevere.and:bumiliating treaty. was. executed in 


its full rigor- The Sdoteh/king: releaſed from his con- 


finement, brought up all his barons; prelates, and 
adbots ;; and they all did homage to i 


Henry in the ca- 
thedral church of Vork, r e 


his ſucceſſors for their ſuperior lord. Nor did the 


Engliſm monarch reſt ſatisfied even with this. He 
engaged the king and the ſtates of Scotland to make 


A 0 of the fortreſſes of Berwick and 
Roxborongh, and to allow Ihe caſtle of Edinburgh, 


iſelf-to-remait. for a limited me in bis hands.) This | 
i. ; f | * | 
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was the firſt great aſcendant which England obtained 


over Scotland. and indeed the firſt important event, 


which had paſſed between theſe kingdoms. 


A. D. 1176. Henry now applied himſelf to cul- 


vate the arts of peace, and gain the affection of his 
Engliſh ſubjects. He ſummoned a general council of 
che barons and prelates at Northampton, at which the 
taws of Edward the Confeſſor were revived, to the 
univerſal” ſatisfaQtion of the people: and in order to 
carry thoſe laws into execution, he cauſed the king- 
dom to be divided into ſix parts, and aſſigned to each 
three itinerant juſtices. Henry alſo reſtored the 
barons, who had joined his rebellious ſons, to their 
eſtates. But 4s he had learned from experience the 
danger of fuffeting fo many caſtles to ſubſiſt in the 
very heart of his kingdom, he ſerzed many of them 
into his own hands, and demoliſhed others. 
A. D. 1177. Henry, by theſe and many other 
wife regulations, became the favorite of his people. 


All Europe, from hating and dreading, now began to 


admire and revere him. His abilities were ſuperior 


to'envy ; his power was guarded beyond inſult ; and 


his'clemency now made more conqueſts in peace, than 
his arms had ever done in war. His people were 
protefted, contented and happy. xp. 
© A. D. 1179. Lewis, the French king, now worn 
dut with years, was deſirous of reſigning his erown'to 
Philip his ſon; but that young prince falling ill, on 


the day appointed for his coronation, his father, con- 


ary to the advice of his council, undertook a pilgri- 
mage for his recovery to the ſhrine of Thomas-a- 
Becket. He was very cloſely watched, during his 
ſtay in England, by Henry the elder, who, out of 
ſceming reſpect, ſearcely left his perſon ; and Lewis, 
after ſtaying four days at Canterbury, and paying moſt 
religiouſly bis devotions to ſaint Thomas, returned 
to his own country. 2 11 ange 
While Lewis was ſettling his ſucceſſion, Henry the 
elder was regulating his government. He had for 
ſome time made it: a rule, to be directed by the ad- 


Vice of his parliament, and felt the good effetts of 


this condutt in the proſperous condition, both of his 
Sen revenue; and the cireumſtances of his people. 
For England was, at this time, in perfect tranquillity; 
the people were well affected to the government, be- 
ct the government was directed by law. Henry- 


Hot by pre. eminenèe in dignity, but by 
fi He had always the courage to ræmonſtrate ſe- 


gnation miniſte 
his ſtates at Windlor where he made a neu partition 
vf the judges Lireuits all over England, dividing the 


Whole into four parts, and alligned proper judges to 
F X's 4. 5 4 #, . 1 Wy 6. 4 E. * . * 1 * ; 9 . < 
iel 1979 ut et wot not 330 vin 


Lewis, the French king, a ſorttimeatierhiace, 


turm home] vas ſeiged with an apoplettic diſorder, of 


Which he died in a le days, and leſt his crown to His 


7 


fon Philip, a ydung but ambitious and poitie prince, 


—— . —_— 


— 
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of Limogn 


rent he had ſo grokly' offended! Henry, however 
the perſon of his ſan, refuſed to viſit him; but ſen 


who ſour ſnewed his intentions of taking every op- 


1 


ful behaviour; that he-would pay his-knights and a. 


A. D. 11835 In the beginning bf this year Her: 


and hoſpitallers, as uE, baſſy from Baldwin king d 
ide infidels in the. Hel Land. The patriarch pre 


ctown of the 


| youngeſt brother departed the kingdoti ad prepare 
o ſeizs by force thoſe dbminions which he though 


A. B. 1 80-83. Fi 
! portunity that offered whereby he '<guld leffen the TY 
power of the Englifh monarch. Lets, 1 I 
A. D. 1180. Henry ſtill applied himſelf to the due 1 
adminiſtration of juſtice in England. He appointed ** 
Ralph de Glenville, who had been a very uſeful afg. 2M 
ant to Ricard de Lacy, both in war and peace, to he 9 
juſticiary of all England. This celebrated lawyer ad. 3 
hered ftrifly to the laws of Edward the Confeflor 2 RN 
they were collected in the reign of William the fir 5 
Io this great man, is likewiſe attributed a treatiſe upon Al 
the laws and cuſtoms of-England, fo celebrated among £2 
ourlawyers. But however that be, it muſt be owned 8 
that the Engliſh government never made ſo noble: Fug 
figure as it did now; the courts of juſtice began 9 wo 
proceed by forms favorable to the ſubject, without be. 
ing inconvement for the government, and too ſtron; RN + 
to be broken through, even by the hand of power i. L 
ſelf. The public money, which had been remarkzb/ (ANNA 
adulterated, was now-recoined ; and he laus ſtrigh # 
put in execution againft all falfifiers, or debaſers of TY 
the current ſpecies, which was put under the inſpec: RR 
tion of Philip Amayri, a native of Tours. 25 


<0 hl duchy of Britany This demand was'abſolut 

| refuſed by Henry on Which Geoffrey Fepniteth in 
mediately to the cout of France, t Tolieir/afſiftan® 
againſt his ſather- Bur before Philip: had 


A. D. 11892. Henry was deſtined to experience al 
the calamities that can ariſe from undutiful children 
Young Henry (who'was at this time with his queen i 
the court of France) renewed his pretenſions, again 
unſheathed the ſword of rebellion againſt his father 
and was protected by Philip in his unnatural deſign, 
The diſobedient intentions of this young prince, 
were, however, ſoon fruſtrated ; for while he was pre: 
paring to commence hoſtilities, he was ſeized with: 
violent fever at Martel, a caſtle in the'tieighbourhood 
| Finding himſelf paſt all hopes of reco. 
very, he diſpatched a meſſenger to his father; intrea. 
ing the favor of a-viſit, that he might die wih the f. 
tigfaftion of having procured the forgiveneſs off a pz 
fearſul of traſting himſelf in the power of thoſe abou 
one of his prelates, together wich! a ring, as tokens d 
his bleſſing and pardon. The biſhop found him tot 
tering on the brink of eternity; and received his d 
ing requeſt, that his father would forgive his undut. 


tendants their ſalaries; and pardon the barons d 
Guienne, whom he! had excited to rebellion. : The 
biſhop promiſed to relate his requeſts:to! his father. 
He faithfully performed his promiſe; but before am 
anſw er could be returned, the prince paid the debt o 
nature, on the 1 1th of June, in che a 8th year of bs _ 
3 6 i od ua! 111: RR 


age. in n . 0 0flt Sudeck 
alt patriarch of jeeelen arrived in England, x. ſp 
tended by the grand maſters of: the'knights templar WE 


Jerafalem, to' ſolicitthe'aſfiftance-of Henty again 


ſented the Engliſn monarch withtheikeys| of the h 
ſepytebre, in token .of their defire .of placing 'th 
holy' elt on bis hend! Henry, Hor. 

ever, refuſed the bſſer; hut promiſed to give the Ch Wl 
tians all the àſfiſtamce chat laid im hib pW. 
It was now ſuppoſed that the two ſons of Hen 
{Richard and Geoffrey) had entirely dad ußde all! 
bellious intentions againſt their father. The Engl 
monarch; however, fojitid'himſelf miſtaken; for, in 
the year 1187, Richard, diſguſted at al deſign for 
by bis father! of feeling Guienne upon John, ln 


belopged aten eee er dene dee 


demanded of his father that Anjou ſnould be AH 


gien auf 


anſyeſ 
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Y leaving his infantry to be cut to pieces by the enemy. 


ey ment at Paris. 0 2164 116 nin 56 
se death: of this prince, Henry was delivered 
m che enterprizes of the moſt vicious of his ſons 
Neoſtrey was a: prince in whom pridę, diſſimulation, 
Wd peridy were. equally united. No Prineimle 0 
Poor could bind; ho precept of religion! could re- 
ain, chat headlong prince. He was acquainted 
th. every vice, and for that reaſon/was generally) dil- 
beuiſhed by the appellation The child, of,,per3 
tion.“ s Holl en tt bnoodt tid ns H 

A ſhort time after Geoffrey 's death, Henry receiyy 
advice, chat the city of. Jeguſglem was taken by 
e valiant and politic Saladme,zſyltan.of Egypt; and 


7 


erco tis requeſt, Geoffrey was killed in a, tours 
N ; 0 * N * . , . "v4 : = 
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0 0 bat Guy de Luſignan, the laſt, pine that ſwayed} the 


epue of that kingdom, wasj1nhe, bands gf! theyin- 
|. This. melancholy, intelligenge ;xckindled cat 
ee che ardour and enthuſßiaſm of the warriors, f 
rope. Philip and Henrys fon a,time, fulpenBed 
cir quarrelsoand v ied Wich esch other, in their, fea- 
es to. ſuccour, Paleſtine oi hey; both tk the 
eos; and both ordered, that, ſuh of, their ſubjetts 


137 


Some battalions of Welſh, who generouſly made. a. 


| ſtand, ſuffered moſt upon this occaſion. Henry him- 


ſelf naxrowly.,.eſcaped falling into the hands of the 
French; bo being better mounted than his purſuers, 
he paſſed a ford through which they did not venture 
to follow him, and reached, with a few followers, the 
caſtle of Chinon. As the principal deſign, of the 
French was to ſeize the royal perſon, they had neg- 
lected to follow thoſe 1 fell off from Henry's 
retinue during the Tea ... Theſe therefore rallying 
themſelves, entered the; caſtle of Mans, which till 


7 


* 


held out. In the mean time Henry fortified himſelf in 
the caftle of Chinon, where, he had conſiderable trea- 


ſure, {jd nila :: l/ 14 d At., engt 

1i The beg pringes, Philip. and Richard, returned to 
Mans, and ſopn made themſelyes maſters of the callle, 
ab they bad before of the eit; and the other caltle 
of. Maine bkewile, fell in a ſhort time into their, hands. 
They next marched into Tourain, and by the help of 
2 great dtought, which had rendered the river Loire 
very, low, they took the city, of; Tours. This was 


did not chuſe to engage in the cruſade, ſhould paß 
ec teh partef cbeir:revennegfandenngyeable gfffcts 
— dctray therexpenge of therarmament.. This ãmpoſt 
as called“, Saladipe's,tax.” hobhe: clergy, were the 
ict people: that objedeꝗ to.ghisrag; and inſiſted bat - 
s cgagbt te he cxcepted, notwithitanding they were | 
hc principal inſtigators of theſe aeligious enzerprizes: 
ea. bon evigee gd, how, mucl more. defirous, fe. vgs | 
f cnlarging his own dominions than of recovering 


followed ly the,xeduttion a e country ;, fo that 
Philip:and.Richard were nom maſters of all Tourain 
| and Main;;whilg Henry, after fortifying Chinon, re- 
red i Saumur ut is probable chat even his perſon 
Might haxer fallen into their hands, had not the neutral 
Brincgs, ho mare feadatoripata the crown of France, 
thought itohigh time to inte rpõſe. ee the 
earl Of, Flanders, the dukę of 7175 und, and the Ag 
hiſhqp gf, Rheims, applied to 7 5 andi after mak- 
ing Wonaken üble of the dalper te, fituation of, bis 

val 


— 
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cine z, he took advantage of! a quarrel that ihap- | fairs, prevailed on, him to, conlent;to.an accommed 

eened between Richard, gang Raymond, count of ion. Thg place; appointed for, holdin + 7 4 
a WF bouloale;! be led. his armyinto Berry, burnt Mount rence layzbetzseen Tourg and, Aralie 15 rg 
WE chard; and took leveral tons an; Auvergne. Henry tenſions ang claims were. hege,to be. ſe ed. Henry 
| pb raided him with this flagrant breach of faith. Hie had undęrtaken the cruſadę,, Fe erden BF 8 
ano ooh Aernzde luipend all hoſtilities till the his fulfilling this engagement had. irritated the, court 
N ade was gver, but alſo io undertake the protection of Romę gd a high, de greg an e bee ee 
eyes foreign dominiong. „ he pringipal ohrces of his f calanhity.. But he pas 
Henry, enraged at the proceedings of the French now 409, gld qand.z00, dilpjzgxted.,tg,updertake, he ex 
„is. vent immediately. into. Normandy, and putþim- | pedition.ig,perign,; As the performance. of 5 
.it at the head of powerful army, His ſon Richard, f cheld ſacred by,, Philip 2nd, ee both, of them 
oo had taken ſome umbrage at Philip, joined, him; rous, ob acquirit military 
* 1 


— 


glory, it Mas therefore refalvs 


me age at | | Young men, and; very. defirous, of, acquirin 
d the great, ſucceſs. they, met with ſoon obliged, Phi- * - "4s 919 BY 
held, 


n „that Richard 
. 0 ſolicit a:conlerence, which was accordingly. | -periorm{an ,;perion; the ps I een 1 * 
cet terminated by a reconciliation between the con- ether articles of this treaty. were all of them elt t he 
ing monar che. %% I Arbitrationipk the king of, France, who ſeems to hayę 
A. D. 1189. Peace was no ſooner reſtored be- .atted wich great moderation, It was! agreed; that 
een Philip and Henry, than the former ſecretly and Richard ſhould, receive the Oath of homage an ale 
+ reacherouſly brought over young; Richard, 10 his of all his. ſubjetts, both in England 1 his foreign 
* rarty, and he once more unſſieathed the ſword, againft | ;dominions;. that Hlenzy 108]d (pay awenty,thoula = 1 
© Ws facher.“ Henrys mighty genius was now checked marks to.the-king of Erance, ab a compenſation, oer 
under that of Philip and Richard; for, thoſe two the charges of the, war; that his own baron lhould 
it BT” <5 {on made, themlelves maſters, of many dil. engage. to make; him, obſerve. this.treaty, by for &,,and 
& insdüſhed places belonging to Henry, who! haſtily left {| in cale of his violating it, ſhould. promiſe to join Phi- 
i" ragland in order to ſtop their farther depredations;, | lip and. Richard againſt him; and that all bis vaflals 
he The two kings now became greater enemies than I ho had, entered. into a confederacy with Richard, 
ih ever. Philip, elated with, the ſuccęſs he had met {| ſhould xeceiye an indemnity for their. offence * 
iſ with, advanced into Maine, and made a feint as if the : 7” THY FRF IIS CLOUT Wo, TOON TTY: ACC, ien 


intended to proceed in his route to Tours; but turn- 
ling ſhort, he attacked the city of; Mans, which was 
abandoned by Henry, who, on this occaſion, feems to 
have loſt all his ſpirit with his fortune; for though the 

city was well provided for defence, he declined ſtand- 

ing a ſiege, and ordered Simon de Tours to ſet fire to 
the fuburbs, but the flames ſoon catched the city and 
reduced the whole to aſhes. While every thing wag, 
by this incident, thrown into confuſion, Philig ces 
ed a party poſted by Henry to guard the ridge 


humiliating treaty he had figned, his mortification was 
Ao ſharp that he Spuld hardly bear i... But bow: much 
Mandi l er lane eaſed, When, on de- 
manding a liſt of thoſe barons, to whom he was to 
grant a pardon for their connexions with Richard, he 
tound at the head of them the name of his ſon John, 
who had always been his favorite, whoſe intereſt he 
"ow ever anxiouſly at heart, and who had even, on ac- + 
ont ft his aſcendency over him, excited the jea- 
break it down, and forced his way with the fagi OK een Hen already overloaded with + 
oo the city itſelf. This heightened the bank ech ares and ſorrows, finding this laſt diſappointment ob 
had before ſeized 2 s army, and before they had his domeſtic tenderneſs, broke out into expreſſions in _ 
. to recover themſelves, were charged with great | the utmoſt deſpair, curfed the day in which he re- 
Jury by the French. Henry himſelf fled with the ut- | ceived his miſerable being, and beſtowed on his un- | 
moſt precipitation, at the head of ſeven hundred horſe, gratetul and undutiful children, a malediction, which — 
| 1 3 1 N ' : N n . ; | he 5 1 


„When Henry, xeflette: fed ore and 
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138 A. D. 1189. 
he could never be picvailed upon to erat.” The 
more his heart was difpoſed to friendſhip and affec- 
tion, the more he reſented the barbarous return which 
his ſors had ſucceſſively made to his paternal care; 
and this finiſhing blow, by depriving him of every 
comfort in life, ie broke his ſpirits, and threw him 
into a lingering fever, of which he ſoon aſter expired, 
at the caftle of Chinon, near Saumur, in the fifty 
ſeventh year of his age, after reigninghirty-four years, 
ſeven mofiths, and four days. 
bet No ſboner had the breath left the 
e 
ner with that of Bis; 
of England, and even with ſtill more 
cumſtances; for bis ſervants, after 
robe and treaſures, ſtripped the royal 


royal body, than 
grandfather, the conqueror 


HISTORY & ENGLAND. 


for this 
all the 


s corpſe was treated in the like indecent man- 


oli elr- 
ing his ward- 
Naked, in 


which indecent manner it ore 900 one of the 


pages, leſs brutal than the reſt, thre ver it a mort 
mantle. Fri this condition, it was vifited b 
tural fon Geoffr ; who aloe had behaved d 


wards him, and wh 


"his 1. 
tiful to- 
0 attended the corpſe to the nun. 


nery of Fontevrault, where it lay in ſtate in the ab- 


-church.. The next day Richard, who came to viſit 
the dead body 


of his ether, and who, notwithſtand- 


ing his 04, conduR, was not altogether deſtitute 


fity, was {track with horror and remorſe at 


| a; 
lors t; and, as the affiſtants obſerved; that, At that 


very , ory blood .guſhed out of the mouth and 


noſtrils of the corpke; he exclaimed, ' accottling to u 


vulgar ſuperſtition, that he was his father's murderer”; 
and expreſſed, though too late, a deep 
undutiful n Bente which had ſo greatly contributed 
to the death of an indul r 
Such was the end 
illuſtridus princes of 
enius and extent of dominions. 
e ſtature, ſtrong, and well proporti 
tenance wasfively and engagi 


ioned; his coun- 


ſenſe of that 


Henry II. one of the moft | 
s time, both for greatneſs of | 
He was of a mid- | 


ng; his converſation Af. 


fable and pleaſing; his elocution caly, perſuaſrve, and 


Always at command. He: loved peace, hut poſſeſſedl 
1 York. 


both bravery and*conduft in war; be was provi- 
dent without timidity; ; Tevere in executing juſtice 
without rigor; and tèmperate without auſterity. He 
preferved'an almoſt uninterrupted ftate of health, and, 
at the fame time, kept himfelf from corpulency, to 
which he was ſomewhat inclined, by an ſtew ious 
diet, and frequent” exerciſe, particularly hunting. 
When che affairs of his Kingdom 3 — him to en- 
Joy leiſure, he had always recourſe to books, or the 
converſation of learnetl and ingenious men. His p 
lace was a kind of academy, and his table a ſchool, 
where the moſt obſtruſe poins of government and 
F were debated-. or was his readin 

wordy and uſeleſs kind, which forms the p 
letters be 5 erudition, to erudition 


at; to 


of that 
Age. 


His affections, as well as his enmities, were warm and 


durable; and bis long experience of the ingratitude 
andi ii iclity of men, never deftroyed the natural ſen-. 
— of his temper, which ſed him to friend- 
Tp He was wiſe in couineil, moderate 
See and firm in adverfty. Not fativhed 
with forming good and wholeſome laws, he todk care 


to ſee ” them executed with che e 4 


in 
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| puniſhing thoſe, who were either negligent or unjuf 


my 177. 


[ 
| 
| 
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urpoſe he made frequent progreſſes throy 
4 ifferent parts of l inſpecting . 
behaviour of his offlecrs and magiſtrates, and ſeverch 


in the performance of their duty. In a word, heyy 
the king, the prieſt, and the father of his people. . 

Henry had five legitimate ſons by his queen Elex _ 
nor, namely, „ 

William, tus eldeſt ſon; who died an "infant; in the 
feeand: year of his father's reign; 

Henry, his ſecond fon, who when a child was mar. 
ried t6 Margaret, "Yan ghter of the king 'of France, 
He died a ſhort time before his father. 

(Richard; born at Oxford i in 11 570 and ſucceeded 
his father on the throne. | 
Geoffrey, who-was born the? being and 
was, in right of 'Conftance his wife, earl of Brita 
and Richmond; by whom he had «daughter Eleang, 
# poſthatious bon called Archur. 
30 poll, ſurnamec Lackland, on account of th 
nile provifton made for him during his father's life 
who! mounted the throhe'on the death of bis brothe 
Nic hard. 291 511 £t: 

King Lrenty bodnkewile three daughters viz, 

Mind, or Matilda, the' eldeſt, born in the yen 
1 1 1755 Who was married to Henry. duke of Saxony) 1 
115%; but ſhe diedfoon after her father. 

Eleanor, bern in 1182, and married io Alphonh 

U of Caſtile, in 1176. 

un, or Joanna, Perg“ in 1265 a married 

mam ſurnamed the Good, king of Siclly, in the 

"Beſides" his lawful iffue, had two nau 

. is miſtreſs Fair Roſamond, viz. 

lam Longue Eſpee, to whom Richard 1. gale 

8 earldom of Saliſbury, with Ela, daughter au 
heireſs of William'd'Evrenx. And 

Geoffrey, who was firſt ' biſnop- elect of Lincola h 
1174, anf continued fo till 118 1; and in the reignd 
his brother Richard, He's was ele archbiſhop d 


"hab > - 2 
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The moſt retarkeble occurrences that bappenedi 
the reign of Henry II. were as follow: © 

In 1176, London-bridge was begun to be built vit 
ſtone by Peter Coleman, a prieſt. The king cont 
buted io the advancement of ſo good a work; at 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury gave 1000 marks 
wards it. The courſe of the river Thames was, i Wt 4 
the time, turned another way by a trench dug for a (i 
1 vs e at Batterſea and ending aboi 

rhithe, The ridge was about thirty-three yea 

in building. 

In the twenty- third year\of his reign he lid 
foundation of Warwick-caltle. | R 

In the following year the Jews obtained permiſſm 
to have # burial-ground near every town where th#| 
dwelt. Before, they had but one in England, which 
was at London. 7 
In 1183 there happened a violent” earchqult T<. 
which threw down many churches in various pats” Ba 
England ; and at the fame time there was almoſt att 
tal goo of the lun. | 
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N Richard bad he un for bis father during his life, 


be vas no ſooner informed of his death, than he 
ified a deep contrition for his paſt conduft, At 
rt fight of che dead body of che king he felt ihe 
ace force ef che ſtings of à guilty conſcience, and 
aimed, chat be had been the. means of baſkening 
SS: father's. death. He now ſaw in a very different 

e of light ths: ſatvices of bis pretended friends, 

0 had inſtigated, him to draw the word of rebellion, 
u his Band againſt the life of an indulgent pa- 
—n. Theſe be diſcharged from his ſervices, and in: 
1515 58 ead of rewarding, as they expetted, loaded 7 
os reproaches..;: He locked wich contempt on the 
ortiers who had baſely deſerted the intereſt of their 
| Waſter, and gave his confidence to thoſe who bad 
oed bis father with zeal and fidelity. Happy would 


5 : : have been for himſelf, and happy for his people, had 


eie prudent meaſures flowed entirely from wildom 
Sd virtue: but ät ſoon appeared, that Richard was 
emed oi bg fallics of pabion; his copdu8 
e founded on n ſetiled principles; he formed no 

gaular plan for che government of his people. 


oh” = Richard, at the time of his father's death, was on. 
ee continent, where he ſtayed. near {ix weeks to lejyle- 


affairs in chat quarter; which plainly evinced that 
vas nat under any of thoſe apprebenſions about 


Wc ſucceſſion in England, which he, bad, during Is 
Wther's life-time, ſo often uſed as a: pretext for his. 5 
= Richard's firſt act of regal po 


ent was, the releaſing of his mother from ber con, 


x \+{ 441.344 AÞ's 4 $3334) +3; 
* of o E 

er while on the con- 
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2 airs in England during his abſence; He remem- 


idren | 
We thouſands at the altar of zealouly,, , 


4s popularity was of the utmoſt. conſequence to 
ochard's views, Eleanor had orders to hegin her ad- 
iniſtration with an act of general indemnity. The 

ions now gave up their captives, and the laws their 


| F "4 prfelts. L037 


1 phich Henry's gapernment had degenerated during 


ee latter part of his reign. For Richard's orders 
ere, That all treſpaſſers upon foreſt laws ſhould be 
erat liberty; and that all who were out-lawed for 
iſdemeanors in foreſts, ſhould. be freed from their 


orfeits, and have liberty to return home. But what 
till more remarkable, it appears that Henry and 
miniſters had, ee to law, or the conſtitution 
_ Egland, committed a great many te priſon, 
crc they either lay without any trial, or, 18 
ere likely to be condemned on 


ecutio . e 

This tcp had the deſired effett on the 
wo nd Eleanor exented herſelf warmly in 
ichard, that ſhe ſecured for him the 
pance from alls orders of the ſtate; 
as wanting but his preſence to have them properly 


atified. 


oaths of alle- 


| 


marked at Barfleur, ad ſoon. after landed in Eng- 
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TOTWITHSTANDING the litde affeQtion 


10 


ement, and beſtowing on her the adminiſtration of 


red not the unnatural part ſhe had ated in arming 
f againſt their father, and ſacrificing the lives 


be nature of thigindempity leads us to the know- | 
Wedge of many particular ats of oppreſſion, into 


9 0 b evidence. All | 
ce had their liberty, and none ere confined but 
bo had been the. vile inſtruments of their per- 


ken; 
avor of 
ſo that nothing 


| Richard, having ſcntled his affairs on the continent, 
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land, where he was received by the people with great 
demonſtrations of jo. On his arrival he proceeded 
to. Wincheſter, where he continued to refide till the 


2d of, September; ndon, and 


er; when he repaired to, London, and 
was ſolemnly crowned at Weſtminſter the following 


. {oo rene UG IS Gt in) ies I Ai Tod 5s 
biſhop,of Canterbury, and celebrated with, great mag: 
nificenes; f but it gave riſe to a ſcene of the, molt hor- 
rid harbgrity. 2 'Fhe ex editions to the Holy. Lahd, 
and iht enielties inflicted on. the chriſtians by the in- 

| fdels, bad filled the minds oł the people With a kind 
| of enthuſiaſtic. madneſs, . Whatever had even the 
moſt temgte connection with this ſpiritual warfare, 
was ſufficient.to ſet the whole nation in a flame, The 

ws had long been a delpiſed people, and the fuf- 
terings of the Chriſtians at Jeruſalem now.,razſed the 
batred-of, the.people againſt chem to the higheſt pitch, 
| Richard kney; this, and prudently iſſued a procla- 
mation, forbidding any of em 10 appear, at Weſt⸗ 
mimnſter during the ceremony af the eqronation. 
' That deſpiſed People bad long endeapopfed, by their 
e e to traffick, to compenſate for the 
infamy with which they were. treated. But their 
riches, inſtead of procuring them favor, excited the 
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avarice, as. much as their religion did the fury of the 
people. Deſirous of obtaining the-proteRian of the 
new monarch, the Hebrews collected among them- 
ſelves a very confiderable ſum of money, which they 
were deſirous of preſenting to Richard on the day of 
his coronation, Several ↄf the moſt eminent among 
chem ere accordingly ſelected; and, thinking their 
buſineſs a ſufficient, exemption from the general pro- 
hibition, waited at the gates of Weſtminßzer-hall to 
tender him their 7 and their compliments of 
congratulation. 'The ſight of theſe Jews, and their 
— of the royal mandate, awakened in the 
people all the fury of ,relentment. A tumult was im- 
ately excited, and the poor defenceleſs, Hebrews 
ora{in pieces by the populace. But this facnfice 
was far from ſatisfying the fury of the multitude ; 
1 -they entered the city, and maſſacred all the Jews 
chat fell into their hands, plundered their hquſes, and 
laid them in ,aſhes, The conflagration and carnage 
continued the whole night, notwithſtanding all the en- 
deavours of the chief julticiary to appeaſe the tumult. 
Several thouſands of theſe unfortunate people fell a 
2 to the enthuſiaſtic fury of a deluded ,mulii- 
Tube king was ſo incenſed againſt the authors of this 
inhuman tragedy, chat he e of Feen 


human trag wie ſe xeral of the prin- 
cipal leaders of the tumult to be put to death, as a 
warning and terror to others. He alſo publif d an 
digt, ſirittly forbidding any inſult to he affered to the 
Jews, hom he declared to be equally under his am: 
mediate, protettion with the reſt of his fübjetts. 
| -- During the life of the late king, Richard had ex- 
| prelled, the utmoſt jealouſy of his brother John, 
wham he conſidered as a very dangerous rival, © But 
either this paſſion was now totally annihilated, or ab- 
1 ſorbed in political conſideratians ; for imniediately 
after his coronation, he laviſhed his favors on a.bro- 
ther who deſerved, not his confidence! He granted 


Marlborough, Luggerſhal, Le Pec, Balſover, Lan 


— 1 


1 gaſter, Nottingham, Tikbill, and. Walling/obd, with 


- 
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all the honors and foreſts annexed to them. Nor were 
theſe thought ſufficient by the imprudent Richard ; 
he: gavechim alſo the earidams of Cornwall, Devon. 
Dorſet, Somerſet, Nottingham, Derby, Lancaſter, 
and Glouceſter. | 

This generoſity in Richard was at once profuſe and 


dangerous ; but his zeal againſt the —.— opened 
another, asd mo fourge n He; 
had, a ſhoft $458 7 acceſion” ME e croſs 


HIS T T or !E NGLAND. 


t he mi iſtratio 


bo the hands of the arcabithop of "ney and was 
ohr determined to malte a Expedition! t the Hol, 
in perſon. He vas; indeed, more & foldier thi 
Ay and, to "gratify his paſſion fefa 
Per and Tgächet un lt Jeb Beld3 ob" 'Paleffine; he 
HUPIEG: not 10 Herter at once thesinteréft Gf his 
crown, i and the welfare of his people. (8D 
Ts Whole attention was now en gröſted wii bim. 
ins 8 erties for raiſing money to Uefraythe nectffary 


Vor the expedition.''? He had 'Mready Teized 
5 his father's tfenſures; and the biſiop/166 Bly 
105 Which was! 


ing to die Without a will, Richard cnffeated 

Ki m nigorbus fitip6ſts on the people ehe eke 

bed og cron lands £6! fale'; and even diſp ſpoſell 6 

the gredt feal of England! td William Logon, pi his 

firſt, miniſter. - Ralph: Ae Glenville: chié uſtieiary, 
expoſtufated with Richatd on theſe proveedings, * At 


once! ſoderogate tory” tö bis bn dignity an 
to the ſubjeck. The king replied, “ ht 


very cönfidetable Haqhle laid 


| the” ergſades, to Brut weir ar h Paleſtine ly 


Wejrmaval power t maintain! am gp communi 


ſell the d city o of. Ln dn elf if he could: Bird a 
purchaſer.” - This anſwer ſhocked the up At fat. 
. Liary';' he was alarmed for his country 2 DR 


| © Every um 


ASD. . 1190. 5 A wo 
officer or ſoldier but what furniſhed himſelf with c. 
mon neceſſaries, either from his own ſtock, or b, i, WAA 

—affiftance- of thoſe-who were-equathy-zealous 25 ky. 
ſelf. 2M 

The ſame caprice and unaccountable ſpirit of A. 
potiſm that had directed Richard in amaſſing treaſy;, MR 
directed him alſo in Ln "irs 0 0 e 5 tank 1 


band it WHA determined wi rder to pres 
Teh che calunitidh Whied had *hitherts! 


WATT not his cou FA e 
the, pegple, Lon Nes. hk of 15 — „ 
Nie el. Piirhitiy, cle! Colt Winks . = 
4a 1 The former Was a Norttidn-oFcincauc;, WAN 
E dengertudeberacle r ind bein in vel i - 

Wb is me 'Eirithii ion; He Sow + be my 
pan authority börlehdedeſtrüctien ofiEs _ 
RA. P19 9525 Richard having s f ee 1 
Zee or else) f his Ki . — 3 —_ 
t6hE!Eentiricht; RET wp Philip Orbe at C 1 
d&St!iR emi! Pere che eo kg Tetrled fa 
cher, zent proceedings in'rbe-cinedraley} pee, NNN 
They!s tech the Ard place 'of thebri z\0us 5 
be! fe be. plaths! eff Wedlay, ont we ddrders of Bu: WR 


attended u 


40 öchrry Proviſiens wiln chem and bycmeant d 
ation Withitheir owintatos'and with all abe wehen 
A 119 b WL 1 8914 Insbii. 

18 bench hated in this etlference, ki 
Car for fred his pilprim'sfltf (at Tours, re 


ptired'ts/ Vebclay hf he net the ng f Fran, 


= 


b. ftrated freely with the King on the co and where they fCvlexedlitheir armes menge 
nl muſt attend-fuch predipitate treaſures? Bur Richard | an hündréd thoufatt meh Ta formidable res, 5. 
would not ſubmit to admonition; he 16 Highly refented | Mated byawe warkkenforarths! projidet with ce 

1 the liberty taken by the jultieiary, chat he* deprived | thivg which theilt fe Caf dominions:xe):tifiotd, mn NNE 

4 * of his poſt, and committed him to priſon ; nor } Yotto be ber iH but by their on mic ondutt * 
8 ould he fafferhim'to'be-releaſed/ till he purchaſed J the wiſurmointable bbſtacles of natur 62e 
4 tis freedom at the ptice'of fifteen thouſand pounds. Hersotne ö lmOHabehs reite rated their promiſs 
„ At the fame time, he ſold the poſt of juſtieiary to the of mutual friendſhip, pledged their faith,” Bot to i. 
or biſhop of Parbam for a 'thoufand marks? He ob. vile th others dominions, during the eruſade! \ RE 
4 tained bull from pope. Clement, empowering Ain changed t the-odths of allitheir barons; afid pfelates i RN 
. to diſcharge from the crtifade all who were oy to | thefaltſe effect, and ſubjected themſelves'in the nol {ie 
1 [undertake the expedition; and excuſe others 'who ſolettinimianner; to tlie penalty of inte tdicis and e e 
= were unwilling to undergo the fatigues, on Paying a communications, if they ever violated this publi 
mn portional ſum of money. The king of \Seatland | Sucker Hoe It was ſo agreed betve i 
0 purchaſed, for ten thouſand marks, his right of ſu- them, that in caſè! either of them died during WF. 
15 | periority over that kingdom, together Wich the im- etuſade, he other wasito ſucceed to the Command Eo! 


his army, and become maſter of histreaſures, in ord 
to Carr on the war with ſutceſs againſt the infidel 
While theſe things were tranſacting on the con 
nent, Longchamp was employed in Taiſing farthe 
ſupplics Tor his maſter ; Wo had but a ſhort time d. 
parted the kingdom! before the Jews Were 'thireatenel 
With a general maſſacre! 1 Mad with enthuflaſm, aut 
exaſpe rated at the eruelties exerciſed on the Chriſta We 
in Paleſtine, the people were perſuaded it was a e, 
ritorious act to exurpate every perſon-who refuſed v 
believe the doctrines of the goſpel. Reuſon and hu- 
manity pleaded in vain ; the unfortunate Hebre® 
were deſtined to- deſtruction. The maſſacre beg 
at Lynn, where theſe diſtreſſed people were mu 
dered; arid their houſes burnt to 7 ground. Am. 
lar fate attended thoſe who reſided at Stamford 
Norwich; St! Edmundſbury, and Lincoln. But ® 
moſt bloody perſecution raged at York, where * 
hundred men, beſides women and children, fell a fe 
crifice to the barbarous fury of religious zeal. 
deſpiſed Hebrews, dreading the fate of their ble 
thren, prevailed upon the governor to admit the 
into the caſtle; hoping, by that means, to avert 
ſtorm of popular fury, which threatened their ® 
firuQion.'i- They were fatally deceived: the biete 
multitude ſurrounded the caſtle, and attacked ® 
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portant fortreſſes of Roxburgh and Berwick; acqui- 
ſitions of the greateſt a an owe made by 1 
5 nther.” | ; 
In ſhort, Richard belltated at norbing” /kdviewer | 
infamous, whereby he might raiſe money to anſwer 
his intended purpoſes. Beſides the means already 
uůed, he inſtituted offices of inquiſition into the en- 
que of magiſtrates; not for reformation,” but 
preſſion. The innocent and the guilty ſuffered in 5 
common, and nothing but paying large ſums into the 
King's coffers gave ſafety to the one, or indemnity to | 
the other. Such were the arts by which chis brave, 
ä but ill-fated - and worſe-judging prince, reduced the , 
bs E of the crown, exhauſted the ſubſtance of 
huis people, and proftituted the juſtice of his country, | 
„ merely to procure a temporary ſupply for venting his 
"I religious rage, and ſatifying his unboutided Vanity). 
While Richard was accumulating treaſures to defray : 
the expences of the expedition, the clergy were zea- 
loufly labouring to procure him ſoldiers. The pulpits 
reſounded with the great merit of ſerving inthe holy 
war. The confeſſors enjoined no penances but what 
__ * _ _. tended to promote the grand delign of recovering 
Paleſtine out of the hands of the infidels, and free- 
ing the Chriſtians in that country from the dreadful 
burdens laid upon thein by the declared enemies of 
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the- goſpel. The people were fired with enthuſiaſm-; works with the utmoſt violence. The Jews offer 
. 5 400 became numerous; nor was · there an to puichaſe the liberty of retiring at the price a1 


1 EE ; A D. 1191. 
1 : * 2 ; 0 l o*.: Yn! & ; . | ; 
2 EF: heir riches ; but they pleaded in-vain! the ear of 
Wcotry was deaf to the voice of compaſſion. Driven 
_—_— deſpair, and finding it impoſſible to defend the 
cc againſt ſuch multitudes of enemies, they mur- 


e auchors of this horrid tumult. 


i We 
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n with all expedition. 
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ents occaſioned fo long a delay, that they were ob- 


ies, which could not afterwards be removed. 


lt vas not, indeed, reaſonable to expect that two 
Wings, in the flower of youth, haughty and violent, 
—mbitious, valiant, competitors in power, and rivals 
= honor, would long continue to att in conſort, and 
crifice their own paſſions to the intereſt of the cru- 
ae. Could this, indeed, have been effected, the in- 
ation had been anſwered, and the Holy Land in- 
ei recovered from the infidels. But it ſoon ap- 
eaared that a mutual harmony was not to be expected; 
e torch of diſcord was lighted up by the hand of 
louſy, and threatened both armies with deſtruttion. 
Thc power of Richard filled the breaſt of Philip with 


Wal ignity, who could not behold, without envy, the 
ces of his vaſſal ſo much ſuperior to his own. 


Tancred, the king, or rather tyrant, of Sicily, 
. 4 He knew that his 
- Sep otic adminiſtration had excited the hatred of his 


eembled for his dominions. 


vple, and dreaded the conſequences of their putting 


SF animoſity between them; and prevent, by their 


 iſcords, any application being made by the Sicilians. 


Wb ichard had long been afhanced to Alice, the ſiſter 


oung, to the court of England. The conſummation 


eff this marriage, which had been delayed on various 


: retences, had furniſhed Philip with reaſons for quar- 


oncerned in the marriage of his liſter, and that there 


Philip, alarmed: at the ſuggeſtions of Tancred, im- 


bat Alice had been with child by Henry. Philip 
amazed; but thought it more prudent to bury in 


e. | 


* 47 


uation of their voyages; but queen Eleanor arriv+ 


MY bez, king of | Navarre, to whom Richard was after- 
ads married, he determined on this account to 
kc a longer ſtay in Sicily; upon which Philip 


. 


red their wives and children; and after throwing 
. dcad bodies over the walls upon the populace, 
1 . dey ſet fire to the houſes, and periſhed in the flames. ; 
WE ongchamp made a ſtrict but fruitleſs inquiry after 

The laws wanted N 
wer to curb the licentiouſneſs of a ſuperſtitious |, 


Ie two princes on the continent now. divided their f 
mies, and each proceeded with all expedition to the j 
ol Land. Philip took the road to Genoa, and 0 
SS; chard that to Marſeilles, their reſpective fleets hav- 
gs received inſtructions to rendezvous at theſe ports. 1 
SS ichard waited eight days at Marſeillęs, when his ' 
ect not arriving, he hired twenty gallies, and ten 
Sr ge veſſels, on board which he embarked for Meſſina 
ici, leaving orders for the whole fleet to follow | 
: ch This order was punQtually ; 
eyed, the fleet ſoon reached Meſſina, where they | 
ound the king of France with his whole navy, ready 
join them. But _—y winds: and other acci- 


Wd to winter at Meſſina. This delay proved fatal 
we enterprize, by laying the foundation of ammo- | 


x % 


emſelves underthe protection of either of theſepower- 
princes. He therefore determined to ſow the ſeeds 


Philip; and the princeſs had been ſent, when very 


elling with Henry II. but the matter at this time | 


2 zemed to be forgotten. Tancred revived the con- 
ention, by inſinuating to Philip, that his honor. was 


as room ſufficient to ſuſpett the ſincerity of Richard. 


erediately demanded that Richard ſhould conſummate / 
obe nuptials; but the Engliſh monarch furniſhed proofs - 


Vence the diſhonour of his family, than inſiſt any | 
ber an the performance of his rival's engage- 
Both princeg now made preparations for. the con- 


Ing with the princeſs Berangera, daughter to San- 


| + : . 0 | * P 
eng inceflamly importuned by the Chriſtians of Pas: | 
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leſtine to come to their aſſiſtance, took leave of Ri- 


chard, who attended him to the ſea- ſide, and the two 


monarchs expreſſed the greateſt terms of friendſhip 
on their parting... | „ 6 Dog: 
Queen Eleanor gave her fon a faithful account of 
the ſtate of affairs in England. Longchamp, diſdaining 
to have a colleague of equal authority, had thrown ' 
the biſhop of Durham into priſon, and governed the 
nation by his ſole authority, with all the ſtate and ty- 
ranny of a deſpotic monarch. Þ— _ © 
The king was naw convinced of his error, in ap- 
pointing a perſon of ſuch mean extraction to direct 
the affairs of government. He ſigned a charter, ap- 
pointing a council, without whoſe concurrence Long- 
champ was not to act. This, charter Richard ſent to 
England by the archbiſhop of Rouen and the earl of 
Stiguel. But Longchamp was ſo confirmed in his 
power, that it was thought proper to conceal it from 
him for ſome time, and the only perſon informed of 


the commiſſion, was the king's brother. 


A circumſtance, however, ſoon happened, which 
univerſally exaſperated the nobility, clergy, and peo- 
ple againſt this imperious miniſter. Geoffrey, the 
king's natural brother, had, ſome time before Ri- 
chard's departure for the Holy Land, been elected 
into the ſee of Vork; but ſome diſputes ariſing be- 
tween them, Geoffrey had promiſed his brother not 
to reſide in England Ke his abſence in Paleſtine. 


Queen Eleanor, however, having procured a diſpen- 


ſation of his promiſe, Geoffrey paſſed over intd 
England to take poſſeſſion of his ſee. Longchamp 
ordered him to be arreſted; but the archbiſhop. 
having received intelligence of his deſign, fled to the 
monaſtery of St. Martin, and took ſanctuary in the 
church. The regent's officers paid na regard to the 
ſanity of the place; they dragged him from the 
altar in his ſacerdotal robes, and committed him to 
Dover caſtle. : 1 18 

All ranks of people looked on theſe proceedings 
in the moſt deteſtable light. The clergy were parti- 
cularly alarmed. _ The biſhop of Lincoln excommu- 
nicated all concerned in this ſacrilegious violence, 
and the ſentence was confirmed in a general convo- 
cation held at Reading. The biſhops even threatened 
the kingdom with an interditt, if Geoffrey. was not 
immediately releaſed. The regent was now ſuffici- 
ently alarmed, - and Geoffrey was ſet at liberty. But 
this did not ſatisfy the people: it was determined to 
put a final period to the deſpotic adminiſtration of 
Longchamp. A general aſſembly of the nobles and 
prelates was aſſembled at Reading, where the king's 
charter was read, and the legate ſummoned. to at- 
tend. He promiſed to aſſiſt at the conference; but 
conſcious that his actions would not bear inſpection, 
he fled to London, and ſhut himſelf up in the Tower. 
He ſoon found that it would be impoſſible to defend 
the fortreſs any length of time, and therefore ſub- 
mitted to appear before the great council of the 
nation, where he was deprived of his poſts; and find- 
ing himſelf deſerted by thoſe who had baſked in the 
ſun-ſhine of his greatneſs, he paſſed over to the con- 
tinent, in order to apply to the pope: for redreſs. The 
great ſeal of England was given to Walter, arch- 
biſhop of Rouen, a perſon of great prudence, mo- 
deſty and integrity. He always conſulted his col- 
2 in the affairs of government; and, by his pru- 
dent management, reſtored peace and tranquillity to 
Every thing being now ready ſor Richard's depar- 
ture, he left Meſſina on the 10th of April, his fleet 
conſiſting of 160 fail of large ſhips, and 53 well armed 
gallies. Queen Eleanor returned to England, but 
Berangera, and his ſiſter the queen dowager of Sicily, 


attended him on the expedition 
- Before, Richard could: reach the coaſt of Syria, a 
od ns Go .- dreadful 
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in Aa to defend che perſecuted followers of their 


mould be ſet at liberty, and their effefts xeſtored. 


Kichard immediately failed to Cyprus, landed his 
whom a ſingle ſtroke of adverſity humbled-in the duſt, 


rying with him tlie daughter of the Cyprian prince. 
Un his paſſage he took a very large thip belonging to 


Philip in perſon ; and it was determined to preſs the 


 Jadine, finding it impoſſible to ſuccour the ee 
| weer . were accordingly figned, and the city as 


teen Guy of Luſignan, and Conrade, marquis of 
Montſerrat, relative to the crown of Jeruſalem, gave 


- Richard eſpouſed the pretenſions of the former, and 
Philip thoſe of the latter. During this conteſt, which 


them; and Richard complained that Philip obftruR- 


* 
* 


dreadful ftorm aroſe, ich ſeparated his fleet, and 
ſtranded three of his largeſt ſhips on the iſland of Cy- 
prus. Ifaac, che emperor or tyrant of that ifland, 
though a profeſſor of the chriſtian religion, was ſo far 
from aſſiſting theſe diſtreſſed ſoldiers, who were paſſing 


common maſter, chat he uſed them in a very cruel 
manner, and committed them to priſon. 
Exaſperated at this ungenerous treatment, Richard, 
who had taken ſhelter in the harbours of Oandia, ſent 
a meſſenger to the tyrant, demanding that his fubzetts 


Iſaar, however, inſlead of. complying with ſo reaſon- 
able a demand, returned an inſolent anſwer. On this, 
forces, and totally routed the tyrant's army. Iſaac, 
laid his crown at the feet of Richard, ho ſent him, in 
tttver chains, to Tripoli; and Richard, by theigeneral 
conſent of the people, vas placed on the throne of 
r san 
Mile Richard was at Cyprus, he was married to 
Berangera, and they were both crowned at Limiſſo, 
the capital of the iſland. Soon after the esremony 
was performed, Richard embarked for Paleſtine, car- 


Saladine, having on board proviſions and military 
ſtores for the garriſon of Acre, together with a rein- 
forcement of 1800 men. ie ene 
The Engliſh army landed time enough to ſhare in 
the glory of taking Acre. Since the arrival of Philip { 
the ſiege had been carried on with great vigor; and 
the appearance of Richard inſpired the aſſailants with | 
„ ˙ A r . 

Richard was welcomed to the chriſtian camp by 


1 


ſiege of Acre with the utmoſt vigor. They alſo agreed 
that when the French monarch attacked the town, the 
Engliſh ſhould guard: the trenches ; and when the 


ſhould provide for the ſafety of the affailants.” 
Buy this conjunctive determination, the moſt amaz- 


HISTORY o ENGLAND. 
It ſoon appeared, however, that Philip was noy | k 


Philip, determined to attempt ſome enterprize worthy : 2 


| obliged to retreat with confiderable loſs: This ched 
however, made no change in Richard's reſolution: 


| the places that fell into his hands. Saladine poche 


ing alts of valor were every day performed, and the 


7 
Englith prince conducted the affault, the French | 
helieged ſoon reduced to the utmoſt Sa- 


the garriſon leave to ſurrender. The articles 


livered up to the cruſaders, together with goO chrif- 
tian priſoners. a | Sth: Ft 

Richard and Philip, elated with this ſucceſs, formed 
the deſign of marching directly to Jeruſalem, in or- 
der to vreſt that city out of the of the Infidels. 
Every thing was ready for the march of the army, and 
the hopes of the cruſaders were raiſed to the higheſt 
pitch, when a diſſention aroſe between the two chiefs, 


and fruſtrated all thoſe pleaſing expectations. The 


prodigious valor of Richard during the" ſiege of 


Acre, his: liberality to the ſoldiers, and the magni- 
ficence he diſplayed on every occaſion, procured him 
the hearts of the cruſaders, and filled the breaſt of Phi- 
lüp with malignant zealouly.; He, however, concealed 
his paſhon, till a diſpute, which now happened be- 


him an opportunity of expreſſing his reſemment. 


in reality had nothing more than an empty title for 
1ts-objets (that city not being yet in the hands of 'the 
cruſaders): ſeveral {harp meſſages pafſed between 


ed the :progreſs of the confederate army; adding, 
that he was ready to ſacrifice every — — 
BSD . -. N " | | 1 
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Burgundy, at the head of the left wing, made a furiol 1 : 


ſtood firm, and that the duke of Burgundy was ſep# 


the valor and condudt of Richard. He had 9 


determined to abandon the enterprize; but, aſhan; Ml 
to avow his real motives, he had recourſe to arte 
and deception. He pretended, that the climate c 
Paleſtine did not agree with his conſtitution, ad 
therefore deſired Richard would permit him to retum WM 
The moſt ſolemn promiſe having been made betyeg 
them not to abandon the expedition without their joiu 
conſent; Richard, after exacting from him the mat 
«dreadful oath, that he would not attempt any thin WAN 1 
againſt his dominions, but, on the contrary, protey gr 
and defend them to the utmoſt of his power, cor. 
ſented to his departure, and even furniſhed him vm 
two of his beſt ſhips for carrying him and his retinu WR 
Philip left the command of his army to the dub 
of Burgundy; and after ang Jean public orders u 
pay the ſame obedience to the king of England a 
himſelf, he ſailed for his own dominions, to which? 
certainly ought not to have returned without bringiꝝ R_ 
with him new acquiſitions of glory. Nor Was Phily RN 
the only perſon who deſerted the enterprize ; mult. WR_ 
tudes followed his example; ſo that the numerous arm WR_ 
of the Chriſtians was very greatly reducect. 
"The aſpiring Richard, after being thus deſerted h 


the name of the leader of the Chriſtian armies. ke 
accordingly made a general attack upon Saladin nl 
camp; but met with ſo noble a reſiſtance, that he vs 


that martial ſpirit, which formed his ruling paſo, 2 | : 
ſupported him under every misfortune. He dem 
mined to march from Acre to Joppa, and fortify 4 


himſelf in the road, at the head of an army of th 
hundred thouſand men, to oppoſe his paflage. IE 
martial ſoul of Richard glowed at this opportunity c 
ſignalizing his courage. He was alſo perſuaded, th 
by defeating: the army of Saladine, he ſhould open 
tumſelf a free paſſage to Jeruſalem, and, pern 
make himſelf maſter of that famous city in a ſhon i- 
terval af time. = { nl =—_ 
Both armies prepared for a general engagemen Rn. 
which was to decide the fate of thouſands, and, pd 
ſibly, of Paleſtine itſelf. The right wing of i RT 
-Chriſtian army was commanded by James dAveln BF 
the left by che duke of Burgundy ; while Richard ee 
perſon led the center, or main body. Saladine h 
.concealed part of bis troops on the right behind ſou nn 
hills, which covered them from the fight of the Ch BE 
tians. On this body of reſerve he placed his greatl WP 
hopes of victory; and therefore, without altering 1 RE 
poſition, waited the attack of the enemy, who bega 
tbe action with their right wing. The 'Saracens ; 
ported the ſhock with great refolution; and, by it 
ſuperiority of their numbers, put that body into g' Bt 
diforder. Their leader, James d'Aveſnes, was ſlam Bn 
in endeavouring to rally his broken troops, and l 
them once more againſt the infidels. The duke «WM 


attack upon the right of the enemy. The Saracem 
for fame time, ſupported themſelves with great lep 
lution ; but on receiving orders from Saladine to f. 
treat as they fought, the duke was deceived; and - 
lowed them a conſiderable way beyond the body 

the army. Saladine perceiving that this left wu 


rated from the reſt of the- army; ordered the bu 
chat lay concealed behind the Mils 10 move fort 
„ deſcending the eminences in prodigiob 
numbers, ſurrounded” 

dreadful ſlaughter. 
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gn he met with a ftout refiftance, had compelled 
e ſed him to retreat in diſorder. 


troops that oppo 


eee was {till purſumg the broken forces, when he was 


ermed of the diforder of his right wing, and the 
enger of his left. He immediately gave over the 


3 


=” 


WS urfuit; and marching to the duke of Burgundy's 
WE tance, fell upon the victorious troops of Saladine 


7 4 bs 4 a2 
ew, LS 
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eros ſituation. But however that be, the valor 


With part of his victorious troops on the left. This 


* 


and weaker, they quickly rallied ; and falling 
hc utmoſt fi 


Date with the moſt diſtinguiſhed intrepidity. He 


| ; 
3 


or was it in the power of Saladine, though he ex- 
red his utmoſt endeavours, to rally 
{RE briſtians took advantage of the diſorder, and preſſed 


eemſelves to flight, and above 50,000 of the infidels 
ere left dead on the field of battle, oo 
EE T his defeat threw the Saracens into the utmoſt con- 
eernation: they abandoned the maratime cities of 
ecealon, Cæſarea, and Joppa, after demoliſhing the 
Eprifications. Richard marched directly to Joppa, 
Where he ſtaid ſome time to repair the fortifications ; 
at if he ſhould be obliged to retreat, he might have 
= ccure port to embark his forces for Europe. 
While Richard continued at Joppa, he frequently 
nmuſed himſelf with hunting in the neighbourhood, 
uended only by a few of his intimate friends. As 
Pc was one day returning from the chace, with only 
x perfons in his train, he alighted from his horſe; 
aid himſelf down under a tree, and fell aſleep. He 
Las, however, foon rouſed by the approach of a ſmall 
party of Saracen horſe, paſſing by the place. Richard 
immediately mounted his horſe ; and'as the Saracens 
vere few. in number, purſued them to ſome diſtance. 
he enemy pretended to fly before him, but artfully 
care him into an ambuſcade, where he was ſuddenly 
ſurrounded by a ſquadron of horſe. He defended 
himſelf for a conſiderable time with great bravery, 
without the leaft thought of retreating, notwithſtand- 
ing the prodigious diſparity of numbers. But even 
the valor of Richard would have been exerted invain, 


=. = = mm & * 
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lence of mind, ſaved him from the impending dan- 


=> PX... *- * eT. - 


Vila Deſpreaux, the only ſurviving friend of 
-1 I Richard, cried out, in the Saracen language, Hold! 
em the king of England!” Every eye was now 
directed to Deſpreaux ; and thoſe who were engaged 


vith Richard immediately left him, that they might 


— 
= 
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im ſuch impetuoſity, that he ſoon wreſted from 
em che palm of victory, which they thought they | 
a obrained. Richard, on this occaſion, performed 
ee moſt aſtonifhing acts of valor ; 'and thoſe who | 
ecore were filled with envy, were now ſtruck with | 
E:miration. He is faid to have met the famous 

Ho NEE * B:ladine, and to have diſmounted that celebrated 
5 Hader, who muſt have fallen into the hands of the 
iim monarch, had not the Saracens uſed more 
an common efforts to refcue him from his dan- 


r Richard entirely changed the fortune of the day, 
nd Saladine was obliged to reinforce his right wing 


otion, which cauſed fome diforder in that part of 
ee Saracen army gave the right wing of the Chriſ- 
ans time to recover themſelves; and finding the 
ppoſition they had before met with to grow yn 4 
WI ; 7 


„ on the Saracen troops that oppoſed ' 
em, forced them to ſeek their ſafety in a precipitate |, 


= Notwithſtanding the enemy, who was very ſuperior - 
= number, now directed their whole force againſt the 
: =” | ngliſn monarch, yet Richard ſtill maintained the . 


could, however, in all probability, have been over- 


powered, had not his right wing advanced to his al- the French nobility refuſed to follow him in the in- 


5 = 5 ſtance. The Saracens, finding themſelves attacked ; 
| 5 = flank by a freſh body of forces, began to give way; 


them. The 


bc Saracens with fo much vigor, that they betook 


had not one of his attendants, by a remarkable pre- 


ger. Four of his attendants were already lain when 


a 1192. 143 


have a ſhare in ſeizing the perſon tliey imagined to 
be the Engliſh monarch. This ſtratagem gave 
Richard an = wag of eſcaping from the enemy. 
Defpreaux did not diſcover himſelf üll he came be- 
fore Saladine ; when falling at his feet, he ingenuouſſy 
confeſſed the deception be had made uſe of to fave 
his maſter. Saladine commended his fidelity, and 
treated him with the utmoſt refpett ; but ſenſible that 
Richard: would never ſuffer a perſon who had ſo ſig- 
nally aſſiſted him to remain in confinement, demanded 
ten Saracen emirs, or princes, in exchange for. ſo 
/ 0 a 
When Richard had finiſhed repairing the fortifica- 
tions at Joppa, he began his march towards Jeruſalem, 
fully:determined to wreſt that famous city out of the 
hands of the Infidels. Saladine drew up his army on 
the plains of Rama, to oppoſe bis patſage. A ſecond 
battle enfaed, and Saladine was a ſecond time defeated. 
Nothing now oppoſed his march. to. Jeruſalem; but 
the Knights Templars, who were in the intereſt of 
Philip of France, and therefore envious of the glory 
which Richard muſt obtain by the conqueſt of the 
perſuaded the Engliſh monarch to lay 
aſide his deſign till the enſuing ſpring, and take up 
his winter quarters at Aſcalon. Richard,” who ful- 
pected not the real motive of the knights, followed 
their advice, marched directly to Aſcalon, and re- 
paired the fortifications which Saladine's forces had 
demoliſhed. FE OW A CET UL IS 1 
During theſe tranſactions in Paleſtine, Philip of 
France made uſe of every inſidious art to blacken the 
charakter of Richard, and; if poffible, make himſelf 
maſter of his dominions en the continent.” He firſt 
attempted to carry an open war into Normandy; but 


vaſion of a ſtate they had ſworn to protect. The 
pope alſo, who was the general guardian of all princes 
that had taken the crols, threatened him with eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſures. He was therefore obliged to deſiſt 
from his enterprize, and have recourſe to ſecret po- 
licy and intrigue. | | 

While he was thus employed in ſecretly undermin- 
ing the fortunes of Richard, the news of that prince's 


A 


victories filled every corner of Europe; and when 


compared to Philip's own behaviour, in deſerting the 
popular;cauſe he had undertaken, fhone with double 
luftre, 'His-envy, therefore, prompted him to tarniſh 


that farne which he could not equal; and he accord- 


ingly embraced every pretence of throwing the moſt 
violent and moſt improbable calumnies on the king of 
Enpland;' 7 fot 0 000 at bn abel 
A. D. 1192. The contention which had ſome time 
before commenced between Guy de Luſignan and 
Conrade, relative to the crown of Jerafalem, was 
now revwed; and the duke of Burgundy refuſed to 
act any longer in conjunction with the Engliſh; The 
French troops retired into places of ſafety, and paſſed 
their time in luxury and indoletice. Still deſirous of 
making himſelf maſter of * gc the great object 
for which the cruſade had been undertaken; Richard 
put an end to the difpute, by declaring Conrade king 
of Jeruſalem. - But at the ſame time, he indemnified 
Guy for the loſs of a nominal, by preſenting him with 
a real etown. He beſtowed upon him the kingdem 
of Cyprits. Pleaſed wick obtainirig the honot he had 
ſo long deſired; Conrade, who was now at Tyre with 
his fleets, made preparations for joining the (Chriſtian 
army at Aﬀealon: - But 'Vefore he' could embark, he 


vas ſtabbed in the ſtreets of that city by two eflaſſins 


ſent for that purpoſe by a Sarucen prince, general 
ſtiled The Old Man of the Mountains. The beg 
of that chief eſteemed aſſaſſination meritorious; when 
ſanfiified by bis mandate: they 'courted death, were 


it even in che extremities of Europe, in the exe eution 
of his'ordets; The prince juſtified this eruel pro- 


. . would be impoſlible to divert Richard ſrom his pur- 


_  trefs, ordered his any to march to the relief of 


144 A. D. 1199. HISTORY or 
ceeding, in a letter he wrote to the duke of Auſtria, | 
ſome time aſter; and declared, that the marquis fell 
by the poniards of his ſoldiers, in revenge for his 

having put to death one of his merchants, whoſe ſhip | 
was forced into Tyre by a ſtorm. Balge | 


The progreſs of the Chriſtian army was for ſome 
time obftrufted by the death of the marquis; but his 
- widow being ſoon after married to Henry, count of - 
Champagne, that nobleman was, in her right, de- 
clared king of Jeruſalem; and, at his inſtances, the | 

French conſented: to join the army of Richard, wh 
immediately marched towards the capital of Paleſtine, | 
. which he was determined to beſiege. But guſt as he 
reached the - neighbourhood of that city, he fortu- | 
nately met the caravan paſſing from Babylon to Je- 
ruſalem. The whole conſiſted of three thouſand 
camels, and four thouſand mules, loaded with the 

rich merchandize of the Eaſt, and eſcorted by ten 
- thouſand horſe. The Saracens no ſooner. perceived 
- the: Chriſtian army than they began to retreat; but 
Richard, at the head of five thouſand: cavalry, at- 
tacked them with ſuch fury, that they were put to 
flight, and the whole caravan fell into the hands of 
the Chriſtians. Richard, who was equally generous | 
and brave, diſtributed the whole booty, which was 
very conſiderable, among the ſoldiers |; 

__ 1 Richard, immediately after this ſucceſsful incident, 
marched his army to the neighbouring eminences, 

from the ſummits of which they had a fair proſpect 
of the celebrated city of | Jeruſalem, and the re- 

_duthon of which was the great object of all their la- 
bour and toil: But when Richard thought himſelf 

ſure of conqueſt, and of putting a glorious period to 
the expedition, his hopes were rendered abortive by 
diviſions among the leaders of the confederate 
army. It was urged, in a councibof war, that the 
ſcarcity which then reigned. in the neighbouring 
countries, would render it difficult, if not impoſſible, 
to procure proviſions neceſſary for. their ſubſiſtence. 
Theſe reaſons were far from convincing Richard; he 
was determined to beſiege the city, which was now al- 
moſt deſtitute of troops, the greater part of the gar- 
riſon having been drawn out to reinforce the army of 
Saladine. The duke of Burgundy perceiving it 


i 


- ww, - 


—_ 


poſe, and envious of the glory, which the Engliſh: mo- 
narch would acquire by the reduction of Jeruſalem, 
ſeparated his forces from the allied army, and 
- marched directly to Tyre. The duke of Auſtria 
followed the example of the French general, and 
abandoned Richard at a time when fortune offered 
them the palm of victory. 57 Ea 
_ . The defire of reducing Jeruſalem was ſtill the dar- 
ling paſſion of Richard's foul. . He even ſubmitted | 
to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the duke of Burgundy, 
and the king of Jeruſalem himſelf undertook. the 
office of ambaſſador. But every attempt vas made 
in vain. Steady to his purpoſe of depriving Richard 
of the glory of taking the capital of; Paleſtine, the 
duke refuſed to join the Chriſtian army, under pre- 
tence of his having no authority to expoſe the troops 
of his maſter in ſuch deſperate fervice. The Englih 
monarch was therefore obliged to abandon the enter- 
prize, and accordingly marched his army to Acre, 
But he had hardly reached the neighbourhood of that 
city, before advice arrived that Saladine had taken 
Joppa, and was preſſing the ſiege of the caſtle with ſo 
much fury, that the garriſon muſt ſurrender, unleſs 
ſpeedily relieved. NR 


Richard, who never abandoned his ſoldiers in diſ. 


| 


Joppa ; while he himſelf, at the head of a fmall body | 
of choſen troops, embarked at Acre; and reached 
kk ſome- time before his army. The name of 
ichard was terrible to the Infidels: he fell immedi- 
_ ately. on the beſiegers with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that 


remains to the mighty Saladine, the conqueror d 


{+ The truce being thus ſigned, no buſinefs of ſul 


| through France, he embarked on board a large veſſ 


nah., 


Pratktiſed in the paths of vice, and a ſtranger, 


ENGLAND. 
the Saracens, who were very ſlightly armed for q 
fence, abandoned the enterprize, and retreated yy il 
the utmoſt precipitation. + 
Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, yet it was impoſſi, RR 
for Richard, aſſiſted only by a handful of follow, Wn 
to defeat the numerous armies of Saladine; and cary 1 
his victories to the gates of Jeruſalem. At the (x, nl 
time, the enthuſiaſm of the cruſaders began to y 
to time and fatigue: they were. now more deſirou; ; AN 
; Viſiting their own country than the capital of Py; R_ 
tine. Richard was no ſtranger to their wiſhes,  _ 
therefore determined to ſeize this favorable opp. RAN 
tunity of coming to an accommodation with Saladin 
Accordingly, a truce was coneluded between them 
which it was ſtipulated, that Acre, Joppa, and ole Wn 
ſea-port' towns of Paleſtine ſhould: remain in 4, _ 
hands of the Chriſtians, and that every one of 1, Wnnnn_ 
religion ſhould have liberty to perform his pilgrim, Wn 
to Jeruſalem unmoleſted. This truce was conclud RR 
for three years, three months, three weeks, the 
days, and three hours; a magical number, which hi 
probably been deviſed by the Europeans, and ha 
vas ſuggeſted by a ſuperſtition well ſuited to the d 

ject of the war. cy AS30994 0 Sen 

Saladine did not long enjoy his mighty empin: 
he died at Damaſcus ſoon after the concluſion of th 
tzuce with the princes of the cruſade ; and it is work 
remembering, that before he expired, he ordered li 
winding ſheet to be carried as a ſtandard throug 
every ſtreet of the city; while a crier went befot: 
and proclaimed with a loud voice, This is all thi 
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the eaſt.“ By his laſt will, he ordered charitics v RE 
be diſtributed to the poor, without diſtinQion of Jer 

Chriſtian or Mahometan.. -- | Beil i 
ent importance remained to detain Richard any longe 
in Paleſtine: he therefore determined to haſten vid 
all expedition to England, where his preſence vas a 
Fl neceſſary, to regulate the affairs of goven. 
ment, Knowing that it would be impoſſible to pil 


bound for the iſle of Corfu. He ſailed from thenc: 
in order to land on the coaſt of Italy; but was unfor . 
tunately ſhipwrecked near Raguſa inthe gulph of Ve. 
nice. He knew the danger of crofling fo large a 
extent of territory with his attendants, and therefor Wy 
diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a pilgrim, intend i 
ing to travel through Germany, as the ſafeſt way, u 
his own dominions. He was unable, however, 0 nn 
conceal himſelf from the piercing eye of curious en- A F =. 
quiry. Some German officers, who, had ſerved under nl 

the duke of Auſtria at the fiege of Acre, knew tht 
royal pilgrim, and gave their maſter. the pleaſing il. 
formation. Leopold, rejoiced at having it in his 
power to retaliate. the affronts he had received fron 
Richard in the Holy Land, cauſed him to be ſeized u 
the night, at a village near Vienna, and ſent him u Bn” 
chains to the emperor Henry VI. with whom, for the 
preſent, we ſhall leave this great but captive mo. 


We have already, obſerved, that Longchamp vn, 
obliged to quit England for his mal-adminiſtratiol. 


every ſentiment of juſtice, he exerted all his abilities 
to excite the reſentment of the Roman pontiff ag 

the. Engliſh. He repreſented them as a rebellious 
generation,. ready to trample upon the ſpiritual. 
thority of St. Peter's ſucceſſors; and that their pio 
ceedings againſt him were nothing more than a pre. 
lude of attempts of a much higher nature, the " 
truction of the pontifical dignity. Caleſtine Ii, 
who now filled the papal, chair, was alarmed for 
power. Without making any. inquiry into the 1 1 

of Longchamp's Arts he furniſhed the prelate in 


letters to the Engli biſhops, commanding _ 5 


* 
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. :municaic prince John, and all who were con- 
ed in the deprivation of the late chancellor. But 


scope of England no longer trempled at he 


i under; chey had learned 
& 2 55 , % 
ee flaming bolt of ſpiritual tyranny.  .. 


to diſtinguiſh be- 
1 fanaticiſm and a reaſonable ſubmiſſion to the 
ea of the church: they firmly defended the con- 

con of their country, and looked with contempt: , 


| 
, 


M 


re, was exerted in defence of a perſon who me- 
by 2 not the care of the Engliſh. John never 
| pled to. trample upon the laws of equity and reli- 
| —_ wbcnimpelled by his own intereſt. Ambitious 


cduring his abſence. 


over, and careleſs of the means by which he at- 

edit, he exerted all his abilities to pave his way 
ee crown; ſhould any accident happen to his bro- 
the | e. He was, indeed, ſenſible . 
be had no claim either to the ſceptre of England, | 


ie forcign dominions of Richard, while Arthur, 
cf britany, fon to his elder brother Geoffrey, | 
Ed and therefore had recourſe to every artifice 

W depriving the legal heir of his juſt rights, and 
: ving a throne: to which be had no pretenſions. He 
| Wie d Longchamp, whom he had formerly baniſhed | 


WW intereft, they ſhould be able to diftrels an ad- 


gland. 9211 


tikration that had fo nobly defended the liberties | | | | 
1 P J. No ſooner was this demand knownin England, than 
eleaſed wich the acquiſition of ſo powerful a pro- 

or, che biſhop landed in England, and diſpatched 
eſſenger with the news of his arrival. But the 


WF the kiogdom, to return, hoping, that by joining 


l EE iſtry were not to be intimidated ; they informed | 
"HS vrelaie, that unlefs he immediately left the king- 
bey would ſeize his perſon as a traitor, Long- 


p, whom vice had rendered timorous, waited not 


A — 3 conſequences. ; he embarked diretily, and re- | ; 
ab 1 28. ed to the continent. | USGOMIESI 674%. 3 +007 | 
1 5 8 don after his departure, the news of Richard's 0 
„ rionment reached England, and cauſedia general 
eernation. John conſidered it as à very fortu- 


—_—e event, and determined to impr 
eantage. He paſſed over into France and threw 


1 7 brother. Queen Eleanor, on the other hand, 
ed herſelf in the cauſe of Richard; and conjured 
nd- 


ouncil to take every precaution to prevent the 
conſequences that might attend this: — 

WR nt. L e T2 0311169 aft 03: A657 am 1 
A BZ A. D. 1193. In conſequence of the alliance 
„ vded between John and Philip, the latter | invaded 
prmandy:; and by the treachery of Fohn'semiſfaries 
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de Ede bimielf maſter, without oppoſition, of feveral 
10 rreſſes, Neuf-chatel, Nèufle, Giſors, Pacey;'and 


ee: he ſubdued the counties of Eu and Aunale; 
d advancing to the ſi 


r all che inhabitants to the ford, if they-dated 
e make che leaſt reßſtance. Fortunately, Robert 
rl! of Leiceſter, appeared in this ariical momęnt; 


1 gallant nobleman, who had acquired great honbr 
ing the cruſade, and ho, being more 


* en his maſter in finding his paſſags home ward tobk 
= n him the command of Rouen, ant by His prod ow | 
.; d example; infuſed freſbicounage into the diſmayed 
in mans, - Philip was repulſed-in-every attack; the 
m_— me of his vaſlals:ſervice;expired;.and he confented 
2 uuce with the Engliſh regency, on condition of 


Au- 
pro: | 
7 = During theſe tran{aftions, the unfortunate Richard 


= being paid twenty thdufand marks, for the ſecurity 


d indignity. A warrior, who; at the bead ofiihis 
, made even the mighty Saladine tremhle , Was 
ow treated with contempt a petty prince of the 

npire. He was brought beſdrt the diet, and. ac- 
uſed of ſeveral erimes, which had no exiſtence but 
nen $7. Hes 07 207 been iy 
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3 over it 10 his om 
. elf into che arms of Philip, the ſworn enemy of 


ng ac- | 


ege of Rouen, he threatened 


which four caſtles were · put into his hands. ow 


ſuffering, in a German priſon,,every kind Gf infutt | 


4 


and the. duke df Auſtriæ i- 


an the following 
the devil 18/broke looſe;”?:- 1+; | 


_<rowhtevenues, and annulling all the contratts: 


1 3 
A. D. 1194. 145 
in the malignant minds of his enemies. He juſtified 
himſelf with an eloquence that confounded his perſe- 
cutors, and covered them vith confuſion. He re- 
monſtrated againſt the ungenerous treatment he had 
met with from thoſe whom he had reſcued from the 
power of the Infidels hefore Acre; and complained, 
that after demonſtrating his zeal in the cauſe of Chriſ- 
tianity, he had been confined in a priſon, and expe- 
rienced a treatment hardly proper for ſlaves, .in a 
country that had expreſſed the utmoſt ardour for the 
%%%%%%ͤ » ͤv inn 5p 

Pope Celeſtine III. now. interpoſed in favor of 
Richard, threatening to lay the whole empire under 
an interdict, if Richard was not releaſed. The princes 
of the diet were aſhamed of the emperor's conduct, 
and loudly, declared, that they could not ſuffer the 
Germanic body to be ſtained with the imputation of 
violating the laws of nature and nations, by detaining 
in priſon, without any: juſt | cauſe, the perſon of a 
great king, ho had ſo nobly ventured his life in the 
cauſe of - Chriſtianity; The emperor was alarmed, 


and offered to ſet Richard at liberty; but demandet 


one hundred and fifty thouſand marks, about three 
hundred thouſand pounds of our preſent: money, fot 
his ranſom ;. of which one hundred; thouſand were to 
be paid before he was releaſed from priſon, and hoſ- 


L. 


tages delivered for the payment of the remainder. 


every method was put in practice for raiſing the enor- 
mous ſum. Twenty ſhillings were levied on every 
knight's fee, and the. money already paid into the 
treaſury applied to purchaſe the liberty of a prince, 
Who had ſo nobly refiſted: the power of the Infidels. 
The: churches and monaſteries melted down their 
plate; the nobles; biſhops, and abbots, paid a fourth 
part of their annual revenues, and the parochial clergy 


a tenth of their tythes, William, king of Scotland, 


comnbuted two thouſand: marks towards the king's 
ranſom. + The neceſſary ſum being thus raiſed; queen 
Eleanor, and Walter, archhiſhog of Rouen, paſſed 
over to the continent, paid the money to the æmpetur 
and: Richard was ſet at 
liberty, in preſence of the archbiſſiop of Mentz and 
Cologne, anti moſt of the German nobilit . 
Richard very fortunately eſcaped the perhdy bf the 
emperor. Ambaſſadors from Philip of. France ar- 
rived ſpon aſter his deliverance, offering prodigious 
advantages, if the emperor would confine the Englith 
monarch one ycar longer. The baſe ſoul of Henry 


embraced the offer, and diſpatched meſſengers to 


arreſt Richard, and bring him back to the Imperial 
court. But his treacherous deſigns were rendered 
abortive by the agility of Richard, who embarked at 
the mouth of the Schelde, and loſt ſight of the German 
gore before the emperor's meſſengers arrived at 
Antwerp. Philip was aſtoniſhed: when he heard that 
Richard was ſet at liherty; and rote a letter to John 
terms: Take care of vourielf; 
A. D. 1194. On Richard's arrival in England, he 


vas receined hy hib ſubjects with the utmoſt demon- 
Arationsof joy and àffettion. They beheld with rap- 


ture a prince, cho had ſuffered ſuch a dreadful cap - 


tivity, after ſo nobly! defending the Chriſtians, and 
cauling the name of an Engliſhman to be revered in 
nations befure ainacquainted with the appellation. 
This endearingchehaviour of the people baniſhed from 


the mind of, Richard the idea of all the indignities he 


had experienced during his impriſonment; all his 


alarms, his fatigues, and his ſuffarings, were buried in 


oblivion: He:feemed even defirous! of wiping off the 
Ignommy;of his captivity,” by ordering the ceremony 
of his carunation to be repeated. He ſoon after de- 
elared his intention of making a reſumption of all the 
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- 4366 A. 5.1 194---46. 
made before his departure for the Holy Land. He 
alledged, that the purchaſers had already indemnihed 
themſelves by the profits of the eſtates; that neceſſity 
had compelled him to make theſe grants; that the 
money had been ſpent in an expedition favored both 
by the clergy and laity; and that therefore it was un- 
juſt the crown ſhould bear the whole burden. 
- Theſe reaſons were unneceſſary; none diſputed the 
juſtice of this reſumption. All the purchalers gave 
up the poſſeſſions they had obtained from the king, 
aud ſeemed to vie with each other who ſhould be the 
firſt to make the required ſurrender. LY 
Richard now called a parliament at Northampton, 
at which he demanded jules againſt his brother John, 
and his principal abettor, Hugh, biſhop of Coventry. 
They were both cited to appear within forty days, and 
anſwer the charge exhibited againſt them. They re- 
fuſed, however, to obey the ſummons; on which John 
was attainted of high treaſon, and the prelate was or- 
dered to be tried by the biſhops in the king's court. 
A. D. 1195: Richard, ſince his arrival in England, 
had formed the reſolution of ſeeking ample vengeance 
on the per fidious Philip, king of France. A monarch 
leſs paſſionate and haughty than Richard, could not 
have been eaſily prevailed upon to pardon the deteſta- 
ble condutt of that prince. Richard raiſed a power- 
fubarmy and paſſed over into Normandy, determining 
to execute the moſt dreadful revenge againſt the faith- 
leſs Philip, who, contrary to the moſt ſolemn oaths, 
and in defiance'of all laws, both human and divine, 
had invaded his territories, and endeavoured to pro- 
long the time of his captivity. But the hoſtilities be- 
tween two ſuch powerful monarchs, thoroughly ex- 
aſperated againſt each other, produced no memorable 
events. A few caſtles taken, a few ſtraggling parties 
ſurpriſed, and a rencounter of horſe, form the prin- 


any conſequence happened at Freiteval, between the 


| which were grea 


dered in no better light than that of beaſts of burden 


| to appear before him; but he was fo far from obe). 


+ _ Cipal ations of this campaign. The only action of | 


French and Engliſh cavalry, when the former were 
totally routed; and 3 his chartulary, or re- 
giſter of charters; which 
© containing the ſeveral-particulars of the revenues of 
the prince, a liſt of his vaſſals, and the ſtate of the 
ſlaves and freemen. This misfortune obliged Philip 
to make a new regiſter, in which his prerogatives were 
rather increaſed than diminiſhed. ou nh et 
During this war, prince John, who was deſtitute 
both of honor and integrity; deſerted: the king of 
France, as he had formerly done his brother. Having 
invited to dinner all the officers: of the garriſon o 
Evreaux, where he commanded, he cauſed them to 


be maſſacred, put the whole garriſon to the ſword, } 


and delivered up the place to the king of England, 
of whom he craved pardon for his offences. Queen 
Eleanor interceded, and the king received him into 
aur. I forgive him,“ ſaid Richard, and hope 
*/ ro forget his injuries as eaſily as he will my cle- 
* mency.— This on, however, extended only to 
his life; it being ſome timè aſter before he was reſtored 
7 ̃ /.. . 
A. D. 1196. Richard now formed an alliance 
with the counts of Flanders, Tholouſe, Boulogne, 
Champaigne, and other conſiderable vaſſals of the 
- icrown of France, imagining that by theſe means he 
_ ſhould have an opportunity of ſtriking a ſevere blow 
on his rival. But he ſoon experienced 
of theſe princes, and was unable to make any imprel- 
Gon on that kingdom, while governed by a prince of 
ſo much vigor and activity as Philiꝛʒ | © 
About this time the duke of Auſtria, having cruſhed | 


the inſincerity 


always carried with him, 
1 low* citizens with great barbarity. It was now tine 
for the government to interpoſe, in order to prevei 


prehend the incendiary, dead or alive. The riot 


vere deceived; the citizens ſaw their error, abando!! 


ing to expoſe the lives of his ſoldiers to the attac 
of a company of deſperadoes, the officer cauſed: 


of the church, and ſet on fire. The ſmoke cffeftual 


75 7 ig - Ag * from his ares at a e Nee, was 
ſeixed with a fever; and finding his end approaching, 
Mas ſtruek with remorſe. for lie cruel 4 
Richard. An entire reſtitution was not in his power; 
but he ordered, by his will, that all the Engliſh/hofta- - 
ges ſhould be {ct at liberty, and the king's ranſom re- 


- even” pretended that many miracles were perform* 


A. D. 119½. Theſe commotions, toget 


of reſentment in the poor againſt the rich, by the mo 


of public taxes, and throw the-whole weight on th 


fury of the people was raiſed to a height border 


Lon d, however, refuſed to ſurrender; and be 
ing driven from the body of the church, he retreated 
at the head of this followers, into the ſteeple, {rol 


1 whence they diſcharged a ſhower of ſtones, darts, and 


— 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. A. 5. 1 


mitted, The duke's fon refuſed to obey his father, 


orders, but by the interpoſition of the clergy he va 
'obliged to ſubmit, and they were fully diſcharged, ' 


Richard, to ſupport his military expeditions againſ 


Philip, was obliged to load the Engliſh with taxes 


which excited a univerſal complaint among the pe. 
ple; and the great talents of Hubert, the chief u. 
ciary, were hardly ſufficient to prevent the general dl. 3 
content from becoming of the moſt ferious con. 
quence, | | | | 
Every day produced ſome freſh diſturbance 
facilitated by the harangues of o 
William Fitz-Oſbert; a perſon of mean birth, aud 
ſtill meaner appearance. He was a lawyer by gy, 
feſſion, but pretended to be the advocate of the pay 
and. in order to render himſelf ſtill more remarkable 
he ſuffered his beard to grow to an enormous lengh, 
from which circumſtance he acquired the appellaty 
of Longbeard. He was continually exciting the ſir 


inflammatory ſpeeches ; pretending there was a c 
luſion among the great to eaſe themſelves of the loa 


ſhoulders of the labouring people, who were con. 


Theſe inſinuations produced the deſired effed; th 


upon madneſs ; and a tumult enſued in St. Paul; 
church, where, ſeveral perſons loſt their lives, ad 
many others were dangerouſly wounded. 

Hubert, the juſticiary, was ſo alarmed at thi 
dangerous inſurrection, that he ordered Longheal 


ing the ſummons,' that he killed the officer who de- 
livered the citation. The more rational part of hi 
followers were ſtruck with horror at this inhuman «- 
tion: they abandoned the pretended advocate forte 
rights of the people;' and a few of the loweſt of th 
rabble only now followed Longbeard. He ſay the 
deſertion of the greater part of his adyocates, bu 
continued, for ſome days, to rob and murder bis fl 


an open rebellion. A ſtrong party of ſoldiers ver 
accordingly ſent into the city, with ſtrict orders toap 


were ſtruck with terror, and retired, with Longbea 
at their head, to the church of St. Mary. e. bon 
where they ſhut themſelves up, hoping that a gener 
inſurrection would be excited in their favor. Tit) 


ed the wretch, who had deceived them, to puniſhment 


other miſſiles, on the heads of his affailants. Unw 


large quantity of wet ſtraw to be carried into the bod 


put an end to all oppoſition ; and the inſurgents, ® 
avdid ſuffocation, ſurrendered at diſcretion.” L9 
beard was ſentenced to be drawn at a horſe's t 
through the principal ſtreets of the city, and afiet- 
Wards to he hung in chains: but this ſentence vi a 
tered, and he, with nine of his principal accomplis 
were hanged at Tyburn. Such was the ſupertli 
e, et e had for this man, and » e 
were y to 0 8 meme ry 4 that the ſtole t gibber 
confdering the wood as a ſacred Neck; and th 


ber wi 
the king's abſence,” and his engagements in foref 


wars, encouraged the Welſh to invade the Engl 
| ; | | $4 : domino 
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| | | ing a conſiderable number of forces, laid ſiege to the 


| : | routed with great loſs. The caſtles of Culn, Rad- 
no 


drew the regent himſelf into the field, at the head of 


3 had for ſome time been harraſſing the peop 


WW city. Peter de Dreux, biſhop of Beauvois, was 


1 ſpent more time in the fie 


| ; | gave orders that he ſhould be conveyed to a dark dun- 


W © foner in Germany, [the emperor treated me, at 


W pope ſoon after, demanded his liberty, and claimed 


A. D. 1197--98. oo 
dominions. Rees, prince of ſouth Wales, collect- | 
d caſtle of Caermarthen, which he took, and 

194 in aſhes. Roger Mortimer and Hugh Say, two 
noblemen of the greateſt intereſt m theſe parts, at- 
tempted to check his progreſs, but were-+themſelves, 


rand Payn then fell into the hands of Rees; but 
me laſt was delivered to its owner, William de Broule, 
on certain conditions. The progeſs of the Welſh: 


a powerful army. But the Welſh were wife enough 
not to hazard'a battle, ſo that all Hubert could do- 


was to take a few of their caſtles, which, as ſoon as | to take the pla 
]. garriſon. This declaration rendered the befieged 
; | deſperate, and they reſolved to ſell their lives as dear 
| as. poſfible. Soon after Richard, accompanied by 


the ſeaſon: obliged Hubert to retire, fell again into 
the hands of the Welſn. e 1 
While theſe. things were tranſalting in England, 


Richard marched his army into Auvergne and Berry, 


WT vcr be poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral places, which 


| were ſoon after retaken by Philip. But B who: 
e OL Beau 


(1 0H:4% DL 


A. D. 1 199, Vidomar, viſcount of Limoges, be- 
came poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable treafure, which 


was found by a peaſant plowing a field in his lord- 


ſhip.  Vidomar ſent a part of this treaſure” to Rich- 
ard, who, not being ſatisfied, demanded the whole, 
as ſuperior lord of the ſoil. The viſcount not readily 
_ complying with his demand, Richard, at the head 


of his Brabanders, inveſted the caſtle of Chaluz near 


Limoges, where the nobleman reſided. The gar- 
riſon, terrified at the preſence of Richard, offered 
to ſurrender, upon aſſurance that their lives and per- 


them any capitulation, declaring his intention was 
to take the place by ſtorm, and hang up the whole 


 Marcadee,. the leader of the Brabanders, approached 
the caſtle in order to reconnoitre its ſituation and 
avenues, when one Bertram de Gourdon, armed with 
| croſs bow, took aim at the king, and pierced his 
| ſhoulder with an arrow. Richard inſtantly mounted 


ois being now reinforced: by a conſiderable body of 


Brabanders, advanced to the very gates of the 


= a prince of the blood rope of France; he had 
d than in the college, and 
diſdaining to be inſulted at the gates of his own ca- 
pital, ſallied out, at the head of a choſen number 
of forces, in order to drive the enemy from their. 
poſts. In this attempt, however, he failed, for his 
army was totally defeated, and himſelf taken pris 


foner. | 


285 * knew that Richard mortally hated the biſhop, 41 
= . 


therefore ſent him to-his brother, to be diſpoſed | 
of as he ſhould think proper. Richard immediately 


W geon in Rouen, and loaded with irons, - Soon after 
ſeveral of the biſhop's friends interceded with. Richard 


WE for a mitigation of the prelate's ſentence. *©. You. | 


W yourſelves,” ſaid the king, **: ſhall be judges of my]. 
W © reaſons for this ſeverity. When I was taken pri- 


* 


* 


a few days arrived the biſhop of Beauvois. Next 


his horſe, and returning to his quarters, gave orders 
that Marcadee at the head of his Brabanders ſhould 


up all the garriſon, except the perſon who had given 
him the wound. Theſe orders, however barbarous, 
; were pundtually executed: and Bertram reſerved as a 
- farther victim to Richard's reſentment. 


The wound which Richard recelvetl was not of 


itſelf dangerous; but the ſurgeon by his prepoſterous 
treatment, rendered it mortal. Richard, ſenſible 


Gourdon, and, on his approach, ſaid, Wretch, 
have you done to me,” replied the priſoner coolly : 
* you killed, with your own: hands, my father and 


5 have hanged. I am now in your power; you may 


| +. ſatisfy your revenge : I ſhall ſuffer all the tortures 
vyau can inflicÞwith pleafure,; provided I can enjoy 
* firſt, with good manners and civility; but within Þ © the fatisfattion” of knowing 1 have given a mortal 


morning he had his audience of the emperor, and 
3a few hours after, I was chained like a ſlave, and 
W © more irons: heaped upon my limbs, than à horſe 
could have carried. Can you therefore condemn 
me for treating the biſhop in the ſame manner?” 
W This filenced all the prelate's advocates; but the 


him as his ſon. The king ſent his holineſs the coat 
of mail which the prelate had worn in battle, and 
which was all beſmeared with blood; replying to the 
pontiff, in the terms employed by Jacob's ſons to their 


father, This have we found: know whether ; 1t-be thy: | 


« ſon's cont or not.” This laconicariſwer-pur à ſtop 
to the interceſſion of his holineſs, who replied; that 
the coat ſent by the king did not belong to a ſon of 
* the church, but to a ſon of the camp; therefore 
* Richard was at liberty to treat the priſoner as he 
ht proper. The prelate, thus abandoned, 
was obliged to purchaſe his liberty at the price of 
10% % e Lb 10 Et 610 
Philip, finding no advantage could be gained over 
the Engliſh monarch by arms, and being weary of a 
war whichgxhauſted his country, a * pope In- 
nocent III. who then filled the papal chair, to em- 


ploy his good offices in bringing about à peace with | and Luxury. | Then, faid Richard, that I may diſ- 


Richard. The pope readily. complied with his re- 
queſt ; and ſent catdinal Peter into France, to act as | 
mediator between the contending parties. A nego- 
uation was accordingly begun, and a conſiderable | 


juſtneſs of this reply, ordered the priſoner to be ſet 


r 


{ at liberty, and a ſum of money to be given him; but 
Gourdon falling ſoon after into the hands of Marcadẽe, 


1 » 


kaged/!t D529 512407 o195q fifa aft es more pin) 
: Rlekarl dad not long frievive the deads of Goutdon; 
for the 'mortification'encreaſed ſo faſt, that he paid the 
debt of nature on the 6th of April, in the 10th year 
of his reign, and the 42d of his age. He died with- 
out iſſue. ( 3 1g 1931 | > * N oy 54S . a 2 An 7 
A few hours before he reſigned his breath, he 
made his will, in which he deviſed his kingdom, with 
all his other dominions, to his brother John, to 
vhom he had been for ſome time perfectly reconciled; 
reſerving the reſt for alms for the pe i 

among his domeſtics. It is faid that the archbiſhop 
of Rouen, preſuming upon the privilege which a 
death- bed gives to clerical intruſion and inſolence, ad- 
viſed Richard, wa whom he had ſeveral ſharp diſ- 
putes, to put away his three daughters, Daughters! 
replied the king, oy ba ny have none.” 3. Yes, 
ſaid the prelate, you have three, Pride, Covetouſneſs, 


poſe of them where I know they will be cheriſhed, I. 
leave my pride to the Knights Templars, my Cove- 


douſneſs to the Ciſtercians, and my luxury to the Pre- 


H | 


bee made in a treaty for a durable peace; When 
death of Richard put a final period to the labours 
of the pontiff. . 


Buch was the death of Ric 
bravery and proweſs, excelled all the princes of that. 
age ; fo 


ce 


1 


ſons ſhould be ſafe. But Richard · refuſed, to grant 


hegin the aſſault, and after taking the place, hang 


that his life was drawing towards a period, ſent for 


* what injury did I ever do to x, that you ſhould 


| © endeayour to deprive me of my life?? What 


6 my two. brothers; and myſelf you intended to 


| ,* wound to a tyrant, who has been fo long a nuiſance 
1 6 0 the worl 1. 4 of — 375 . . R 
Kichard, ſtruck with remorſe at the boldneſs and 


poor, and legacies 


bad I. who; inperfonal. 


m whence he obtained the ſurname of Cœur 


1 48 A. D. 1199. ( 


de Lion, or Lion's-heart. War uas to him a paſtime, 


and danger a ſpur to freſh atchievements, In his 
perſon. he was ſtrong and well proportioned; bis 


wwe regen þ . — blue and full of vivacity; 
his hair was: of a yellowiſh colour, his countenance 


fair and comely, and his mein grand, noble and truly 
majeſtic. Few perſons were poſſeſſed of a greater 
ſhare of underſtanding, a more ſolid judgment, or 
more perſuaſive eloquence : he had a ready wit, and 
was: Maſter of a delicate keen vein of ſatire; the lat- 


ter of which qualification was evinced in the famous 
the archbiſhop of Rouen, when. 


of this monarch las been ſo. 
ally pourtrayed by different writers, that it is 
very difficult to ſay any thing on that head with tole- 


repartee he made to 
on his death-bed. 
Ihe private character 


rable conſiſtency. He ſeems, like moſt ather great 
men, to have had a mixture of ſhining qualities and 
deftruftive vices. His ingratitude and want of filial 
affection are unpardonable. He Was proud, haughty, 
ambitious, cholerit, cruel and vindictive: he was at 
once ' meanly. avaricious and idly: profuſe... During 


his reign the e were burthened with ſeveral very. 
heavy taxes; but then it cannot be faid that he hoarded 
up his money like a covetous miſer, for he employed 


the chief of it in defraying the EXPENCES of 'a war, 


which, however ridiculous it may appear in modern 


times, was certainly held Jaudable in that period. 
Upon the whole, Richard's inveterate enemies mult 
confeſs,” that had he lived longer, the natural rivals 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
nor would England have been reduced to the miſenz. 
ble ſtate in which ſhe 
: ſucceſſor. ; 


forenoon. | 


F 


appeared under the 
Richard in the ſhield of his coat of arms, bore 


three lions paſſant guardant ; which bearing has 
ever ſince continued by the Engliſh monarchs. 
In his reign coats of arms came alſo to be here. 


been 


. tary in families. Theſe owe their origin to the badges 

which knigh 
- diſtinftion-ſake, on their ſhiel 
- expeditions into the eaſt, called the cruſades. 


perions, painted, for 


ts and ee 
or banners, in thoſe 


The other remarkable occurrences 


* 


in this reign 


| were as follow: In the firſt yeat of king Richard 
A. D. 1189, the citizens of London obtained the li. 


berty of being governed by two bailiffs;! or ſherif; . 
and alſo to have a mayor for their prineipal governor. 
The two firſt ſheriffs, opbailiffs, were Henry Cornhe 
and Richard Ryne 
Fitz-Alwin, who-continued. in that office upwards of 


 twenty-hive yeats.— due Harriſow's Hiſtory and Survey 


of London, p. 26 and 698. 


- 


On Midſummer- eve, in the ſecond year of this 


king's reign, the ſun was eclipſed for three hours, and 
the ſtars were ſeen 


In the 5th, 6th and 7th years of lis reign, there 


were ſuch * dearths in England and France, that 
a ter of wheat was ſold for almoſt twenty ſhillings, 


a ſum equal to fix pounds of the prefent money, 


It was during this reign that the citizens of Lon. 


1 0 F 2 . * 1 . : . 
of this country, the French, would never have been don firſt. div themſelves into corporations, or, 2; 
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Men d enen 
CCORDING to the will of 
A crown of England fell to his brother John; but 
is right to it was not by that means rendered indiſ- 


putable. Two important queſtions occurred relative 
to the point of ſucceſſion, both of whichi could; nod 


be eaſily. ſolved; becauſe, from the time of the 
Conqueror to the preſent period, there had ngt-been 
any law. enacted, by which: the right '66 ſucceſſion 


could be aſcertained. The firſt of thee; queſtions | 


was, whether, according w law 3 — of — 
tagne, as repreſenting hi er, Ceoftrey, elder 
brother o John had not a 2 right to his uncle, 
being one degree nearer? The ſecond was, whether, 
in caſe the law favored the nephew, Richard had a 
power t6 diſpoſe of lis dominions at pleaſure ? It is 

evident from i ſtances, that had this matter 


been ſubmitted to a judicial deciſion, it would bave 


been attended with great and almoſt inſuperable dif. 
. ficulties. : 31. 63. Hg | „ 


139 


\ 


; 229 enn een ; | 
John, however, dleſs of any objection that 
might ariſe with reſpett to his title, determined to 


maintain it; and being then on the cominent, he 


diſpatched Hubert, archbiſhop. of Canterbury ta 


England; to concert meaſures. with queen Eleanot 
and Geoffrey Fitz. Peters, chief juſticiary, in order to 
ſupport his intereſt. v9 Wer 1 vmifrr 191 wolng 
While John was employed on the continent in 

taking poſſeſſion of Richard's treaſures, teducing the 
town of le Mans, which had eſpouſed Arthur's claim, 

and obtaining the ducal coronet of Normandy, his 


- * 
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the late king, the 


lor. Hyglond: and rlanded at Shoraha 


 cipal nobility andiclergy:/ 1 +: 


St . BY & 4221 4 4475 f 11116 
friends exexted themſelves for his ãmereſl in England 
here they exacted the gath of ſealty in his behalf 
rom the citizens, hurghers, corporations, and military 
tenants of the crown ;;; but the prelates and nobiluy; 
tenacious of their liherties, reed, to their caſtles, 
which they fortiſied and ſupplied with a ſufficient ſtock 
en ad bobnamob toil; ao 014 
1+ Bhe: archbiſhop of Canterbury and his! colleagues 
were ſo zealous. in the cuſe ahn, that the) ſum- 
maned the nobility. and prelates 10 an /affembly a 
Northampton, when they painted: ihe generality aud 
munificence of the prince an ſueb enlou ri that they al 
length prevailed: on theni to allow. the exampic of tie 
reſt; of tbe nation, whiehi. theji! accordingly did by 
taking the gath of, Jealty to His perſon and goverl. 


? 9 
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8 ing infarmad of theſe proceedings) b 


Bis affairs pn the continent, mbar 
0 mon the agth of 
May 1199, from whence he immediately proceedad a 


London. He Was receivedavith univerſal 1joy _ 
Wi 2 


people, and tuo, days after his arrival was 


Weſtminſter! bj;thubertrarchbiſtiop!: of| Canterbury; 
in che preſenciꝭ d a numerous aſſemhly of the piu. 

t 3 0. 8 af 5 7 
On the day of his cOrohation ho inveſted William 
Mareſchall, Gaaffcey Fitz. Peters and William de 
Ferrers with ther dignitias uf) earls, the firſt of Pen- 


broke; the ſecond of Eſſen and: the third: of Derby. 


n archbiſnop of Cunterbury: 
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reign of liz 


r; and the firſt mayor, Henry 


in the heavens at ten o'clock in the 
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A; D. 1200. | : i 1 
time made chancellor; Roger de Lacy had the caſtle 


ke marks of honor and emoluments. 5 ace. o 
71575 having ſettled his affairs in England, reſolved 
| to pals over to Normandy, where; his preſence was 

now become neceſſary, in order to oppole the pro- 
greſs of Philip. He had no ſooner arrived on the 
continent than Philip propoſed a truce, which John, 
| notwithſtanding the depredations made by Philip, 
readily aſſented to; and a conference was appointed 
to be held between the two kings for concluding a 
definitive treaty. 1 


in the interim an event happened that gave a 
terrible blow to the proſpects with which the king of 
Fragland had aiesed himſelf. The earl of Flanders, 
John's moſt uſeful ally, having gotten intelligence of 
the negociation entered into by that prince with the 
French court, thought he could no longer, with ſafety 
to himſelf, depend upon an ally of ſo fickle a diſpo- 


doned, by the propoſed 1 of peace, to the re- 
ſentment of his incenſed the | 

France, whoſe vaſſal he was for the greateſt part of 
his dominions ; he therefore ſent his counteſs to Paris 
with full powers to negociate a peace with Philip, and 
ſne ſucceeded ſo well, that a perfect reconciliation was 
| compleated ; the conſequence of which was, that the 
reſt of the confederacy, depairing of ſucceſs after the 
defection of ſo principal a member, made their ſub- 
miſſion likewiſe. Ep 
This change ur A | 
had of Arthur, whoſe right. to the, crown gave him 
continual uneaſineſs, made John reſolve to agree to a 
peace with the king of France; however diſhonor- 
able the terms. Accordingly a conference was held, 
between Andely and Gaillon, in the month of Janu- 


agreed on as the baſis of a definitive treaty. That 


to Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, and niece to John, That 


places poſſeſſed by Philip in Normandy at the time of 


John alſo. engaged not to interfere in the affairs of 
Germany, nor to give any, manner of aſſiſtance to 


his nephew Odo, either in men or money. 


1 


. The definitive treaty was ſoon after concluded; 


We guarantees : | 
WE lovereign violated any 


icle of the treaty, they 


F 


the cauſe of the injured monarch. 


moſt celebrated beauties of the age. His queen, the 
heireſs of the Glouceſter family, was ſtill alive; and 


been delivered into the hands of that nobleman. 80 


dained to 


procured a divorce, and perſuaded Aymar to carry 


had ſo materially injure. 


lang, when they were both ſolemnly crowned 
| = 4. 


o BN; 


of Pontefrat; and other barons were favored with 


ſition: he plainly foreſaw that he ſhould be aban- 


overeign the king of 


of circumſtances, . and the fear he 


ary 1200; at which the following preliminaries were 
Lewis, ſon to Philip, ſhould marry Blanch, daughter 


the latter ſhould with her give up the earldom, and 
city of Evreux, together with his claim to all the 


WE Richard's death, and thirty thouſand marks of filver. 


would declare themſelves againſt him, and embrace 


While the above treaty was in hand John became 
a captive to the charms. of Iſabella, daughter and 
heireſs of Aymar, count of Angouleſme, one of the | 


Iſabella was betrothed to Hugh earl of Marche. The 
nuptials, indeed, on account of her tender age, had 
never been conſummated ; but ſhe had ſomę time 


many difficulties ſeemed to form an unſurmountable - 
barrier to * deſtructive paſſion; but he dif. - 

ſubmit to the laws of his country, though. 
founded on the ſolid baſis. of virtue. Under pre. 
tence of conſanguinity, he, by ſome means or other 


off his daughter, whom he ſoon aſter married. The 
Pope was highly exaſperated, at theſe irregular, pr, 
Fotings but John regarded neither the thunder of 
Me vatican, nor the reſentment of the carl-whom he 


John now. returned with. his new. conſort 0 E. . 
at Well. 


ER 


lefinitive determined to ſeek ſecurity in an union wit 
and nine barons of the king of France, and the ſame | | ace Bhs 

number of, the king of England, were appointed 
theſe ſwore on each fide, that if their 


% 


— 


A. D. 1201==3, 149 


minſter by the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; ſoon after 
which the king ſet out on a progreſs, with his young 
| queen, to the borders of Scotland. 
A. D. 1201. The proud and impolitic John was not 
poſſeſſed of the art of conciliation. He took no care 
to ſoften the reſentment of the earl of Marche ; but 
on the contrary conſidered even the moſt diſtant ad- 
vances towards ſubmiſſion as a diſgrace to royalty. 
During, his journey to Scotland he held many 
courts, at which great numbers, who had treſpaſſed 
againſt the foreſt laws, were ſummoned, and rigorouſly 


people, who by the charter of Henry. IT. thought 
themſelves exempted from thoſe arbitrary foreſt laws 
that had been introduced by the Norman line, and re- 
ſtored to their privilege of hunting, F7 

The earl of Marche was no ſtranger to the miſunder- 
ſtanding that now ſubſiſted between | ohn and his 
Engliſh ſubjects; and thinking this a ſeaſonable op- 
portunity, he, with his brother the count d'Eu, ex- 
cited commotions in Poictou and Normandy. | 

When John was informed of theſe proceedings, he 


ſurgents; but they refuſed. to attend him into Nor- 
mandy, unleſs he would confirm their privileges. 
The aſſociation, however, was not yet ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed for them to ſupport their noble reſolution. 
The threatenings and power of ro ay engaged the 
greater part of them to ſubmit; and John paſſed over 
into Normandy at the head of an army. more than 
ſufficient to reduce the inſurgents ; but he purſued no 


verſal diſcontent, and added daily to the public grie- 
vances. The barons complained to the king of France, 
as ſuperior lord; and that prince inſiſted upon John's 
doing them juſtice. The latter promiſed to redreſs 
all the grievances that were founded on juſtice ; but, 
he kept not his word even in the moſt trifling parti- 
cular. ; His vaſſals, deſpiſed, offended, and reduced 


their appeal, and began to exert his authority, in order 


do them juſtice, and again broke his engagements ; ſo 
| thathis.condud rendered 
contemptible. 


1 
14 14 
neee 


1 


- were likely to ariſe from the conduct of pls Ni 
ith Philip 


7 


1 


the French army, which 8 DUR N 
ettion, gave him 


Philip received him with, great 


 firous of putting a period to the military operations; 
but Philip was ſo exaſperated, that he en declared 


to his nephew prince Arthur. 


1 ” : PY 8 & * 


| 


terms. in. | 


rage and intrepidity ; but he wanted prudence to 
conduQ military expeditions with ſucceſs. He kney 
that queen Eleanor was a ſworn. enemy to his e 
and was therefore deſirous of ſecuring her perſon, 


tions of which were in a ruinous condition, and the 
f garriſon too few to make any long reſiſtance... Arthur 
determined to embrace the Mt opportunity of attack 
ing the, caſtle; and being placed by Philip at the head 


* 


of two hundred knights, he precipitately led his 


* vs * 
n 
. 


5 g 
SEL $ 
* 


fined. This occaſioned great diſcontent among the 


ſummoned his barons to aſſiſt him in quelling the in- 


prudent methods: he advanced claims that os uni- 
] 


to deſpair, once more applied to SO ; he received 
to prevent their oppreſſion, | Jobn again promiſed: to, 

him at once both odious and 
Prince Arthur, alarmed at che conſequences that | 
and the diſcontented barons ; and accordingly joined 
holtiliies, 

bis daughter in marriage, and promiſed to ſupport him 
| againſt the king of England. . 


28 17 | , f NI (| 1: 545% . 121 44 
A. D. 120g. The progreſs of the French forces 
had been fo remarkably rapid, that John was now de- 


he would not ſheath the ſword of war, unleſs John 
would, ſubmit to reſign all his tranſmarine dominions 
ohn, howeyer, was far from ſubmitting to ſuch hu- - 
niliating conditions: he determined to defend his 
territories to the laſt extremity ; but ſtill preſſed 

- Philip, for an accommodation upon more reaſonable | 
1 RS HAN. r 2 an I A 7 
voung Arther gave ſeveral inſtances of his cou- 


' She reſßided in che caltle,of Mirable, the fortifica: 


150 | A. D. 1203. — 
ſmall body of forces againſt Mirabel. The.caſtle was 


taken at the firſt aſſault, but the queen, with the 


greater part of the garriſon, retired into the tower, 
and made a gallant defence. ls 

The danger of his mother rouſed John from the 
couch of indolence; he marched at the head of an 
army of Engliſh and Brabanders, attacked the camp 


of Arthur, put his army to flight, and took the 


young prince, together with the carl of Marche, and 
moſt of the revolted barons, priſoners. © The greater 
part of the captives were ſent over to England, but 
Arthur was ſhut up in the caſtle of Falaiſe, and af- 
terwards removet to the citadel of Rouen. 


After this vidtory John retired in triumph into 
of Ar- 
ques on his approach. Succeſs is often the deftruc- | 


Normandy, and Philip abandoned the ſiege 


tion of the timorous and bloody tyrant ; it rendered 


John the execration of mankind. He was a ftranger 


to the gentle feelings of compaſſion; and poſſeſſed 
not the virtue of magnanimity. He conſidered young 
Arthur às an eternal bar to his ambition; and ima- 
gined that he could never be truly happy till he com- 

menced aſſaſſin. 1 e „ 


A ſhort time after this, accounts were received that 


the young prince was no more, and no one doubted 
his having fallen by the treacherous mode of aſlaflt. 
nation. | 
its being executed was doubtful. The moſt authen- 
tic account we have of the murder of this prince, is 
the following, as given by D'Argentrie, in his . Hiſt, 
de Bretagne: John, ſays that hiſtorian, leading his 
nephew after him like alamb to the ſlaughter, brought 
him from Ronen to Cherbourg, that the infernal deed 


might be executed with more privacy, There, late 


in the evening, followed only by a few friends, he 


mounted his horſe, | and leaving his attendants, order- 


ed the prince to ride on before him. In this manner 
they paſſed along the fea- ſide, till a place vas diſco- 
fee fit for the bloody purpoſe: it was a high cliff 
anging over the ſea. bc immediately ſpurred his 
| Bolle cloſe to the ſide of that of Arthur, and laying 
hold of one of the reins of the bridle, ſtabbed the 


young prince ſeveral times through the body, while 


ie terrified victim cried in vam for mercy. Having 
- Giniſhed the infernal deed, he threw the body over the 


* | . 2 A 


precipice into the ſea.” . 


= 


prince in the priſon at Rouen, and threw his body 


to the Seine. But in whateyer manner the "horrid | 


* 


action was performed, all Europe juſtly accuſed John 


bf the murder ; arid from that füomént the defpifed 


King retatiied a very precarious autflorit oyer Both 
the people and 9 1 barons of His d wg 5 
E g 
waged implatable war aga 
0, In 

their princ 


Tue wretched Conſtantia, mother to Arthur, pre- 


ſented to the court of peers in France a petition 


ſigned by Alf the barotis mn Britany, requeſtitig that 
2 85 — o 7 | 


ſome puniſhment might be inflited on the inhuman 
rant (for the murder of her on. Philip ordered 
Toh to be ſummoned before his court; but when 
the day of hearin 18 — 
deputies, che biſhop | 
Their bufineſs' was to demand from Philip a 
conduR for their mifter to the French court. He 
* may come in pedte,” faid ag with 4 ſtern and 
ſevere coumenance. But may he return in peace, 
_ replied the biop of Ey. Yes,” anſwered PH 
-lip, ilk "the; ſentehce "of his peers will” give Firn 
« leave.” The ambaſſadors” tufficiettly 2 eived 
pe dee bf this expreſſion, and in 
hell pen a clearer” explanation, and on the king's 
ung the ſafe condoet requited. 


ap 
and Hubert de Burg. 


* 
- 


wW 
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paſs ſentence, which was as follows: That John 
duke of Normandy, not regardi | 


The crime was certain, but the manner of | feit all his ſigniories which he held by bomage, and 


French monarch,  who'now ef 


Other writers ſay that John aſſaſinated'the young 
- thedifgrace'of ſuffering the capital of his new ally b 


Britons, Cages at this deteftable tranfiQtibn;' which | 
nal. period 4 all their pleating Hopes, | 
oſt him, and put them 


jw the "apider"'6f | MD crude) "THI Or to chu the ot 


peared only by his 
- this/quiarrel. Pope Thnocent PIT) whoſe protest 


poral authority 


/ 3 
Fd - 9 '\ 
- ve. * a 
: DES | : C 75 
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ties, and, at laſt, an abſolute denial enſued: and 
Philip ſwore, by all the ſaints of France, That 
* he ſhould return no otherwiſe than according 10 
the ſentence of the court.” The biſhop then told 
Philip, That John was to be conſidered as king of 
England, as well as duke of Normandy ; and the 
t barons of England would not permit their King to 
riſque his life, or, at leaſt, his liberty, at the 
French court, even though he ſhould agree to i 
“ himſelf.” Philip's anfwer to this was both read 
and juſt. If, my lord,“ faid he, the duke 9. 
** Normandy's ambition led him to acquire a higher 
+ title, ought I, who am his lord, to loſe his alley, 
*« ance as my vaſſal ? What is it to me, that he hy 
« acquired the crown of England?“ The amb. 
adors did not attempt to anſwer Philip; indeed hi 
remarks were unanfwerable upon the principles of the 
the feudal law. The court therefore procceded 1 


not T ing the oath he 
* had'taken to Philip his lord, and being a homager 
* of the crown of France, Had, within the fignior 
of that crown, murdered his elder brother's fon, 
te ho was alſo a homager of the ſame; therefore 
the ſaid John is declared a traitor 3 and, as an ene. 
* my to the crown of France, he is adjudged to for: 


© re-entry into the ſame is ordered to be made h) 

Fhilip took the neceſſary meaſures to put the ſen: 
tehce in execution: a more favourable event could 
not have happened for annexing to the ' crown df 
France ſo many conſiderable fiefs, which, during fe- 
veral centuries, had been diſmembered from it. His 
valfals were in no condition to oppoſe his intention: 
the mhitman action df John ſilenced all oppoſition, 
and carried his vidorious arms into Normandy, Not 
was the Hatred which the inhabitants of that duch 
bore to the French of any great confequence: i 
formed but a feeble obſtacle to the rapidity of Phi- 
lip's conqueſts. f 4 2 18 Tai Nl 5 | | 
The count of Alengon, who had been one of i 
John's moſt ſtrefiudus advocates, deferted him, and i 
delivered up all/the' places under his command to the 
who! ted his army. Ev 
aſperated at the deſertion of ſo powerful a valid, 
John determined to take Alengon, and immediately 
inveſted” the place.” Philip ſaw himfelf expoſed io 


be wreſted from Him. Fortunately a tournament 
was nbw held at Gatinols, abt the fertile genius d 
Philip: flirniſhe@ him wil an expedient for obtainin 
er. owverfut aſſiſtance? He © repaired” t& the tous 
ment, and pointed. ou the plaitis of Alengon, 25 the 
oper! eld for Gilphiping tHeit militaty*talents, al 

licking on u baſe*parridide'"the puritfhmient due 1 


and .marched' imftiedidlbly” to the relief of the be⸗ 
Reged? le ene e eee eee 
more made any attempt to defend His dominions. — 
even affected to be unconcerned at the fuceel 0 
Phihip- Let him go on,“ ſaid the piifilaninen 
monarch, I ſhall retake'in one day what it bas col 
| Thobgh* Johv thus relinquflied the tempo f. 
he was deſirous of employing the fpiritual ſwore: 


ke ſolicited, was pleaſed with any 6pportimity of © 
erting the authority he hal aſſumed over the pe 4 
of Europe. He wrote to Philip: cornmand. * 
to put a final period tif the war, and conehude Pr 
wit the king of Englatid.. But Phifp, in 

paying obedienee tothe pontiff, diſtlajmied the "ul 
he challenged over kings, am an 

eſs of the? emergencies, purſued his" renne 
the greateſt yigour?"" en. 7 122 ö x | A D, 
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% | J O 
| PD. 1204. The moſt able as well as truſty ge- 
- ohn had in his ſervice Was Richard de Lacy, 
conſtable of Cheſter, who defended Chateau Gal- 
lard for a whole year with the greateſt firmneſs and 
intrepidit7). The fortreſs was remarkable for its 
ſtrength, and Philip was obliged to ſubdue it by fa. 
mine. The intrepid governor, after having repulſed 
every attempt, and ſupported with remarkable pa- | 
tience all the miſeries of famine, was at laſt ſubdued by | 
a ſudden attack in the night, and taken priſoner with 
his whole garriſon. Philip, who knew how to reſpect 
| valor even in an enemy, treated him with the utmoſt | 
| civility ; and allowed him the whole city of Paris for 
the place of his confinement. i en | 


Philip found but little difficulty in poſſeſſing him 


ſelf of the other towns and fortreſſes in Normandy. : 
| The inhabitants of Rouen, indeed, at firſt determine | 
to defend the capital; but finding all reſiſtance woule 
be in vain, they gave it up, and the French monarch 
took poſſeſſion of the city. The other towns fol- 
| lowed the example of the capital, and Philip enjoyed 
the honor of re-annexing to the crown of France one 


| of the fineſt provinces in'the kingdom, which had 


been diſmembered from it near three centuries. © 
A. D. 1205. John, finding it necdleſs to make 
| any farther efforts in oppoſing Philip, embarked for 
England; where he had no ſooner arrived, than, in 
order to cover the diſgrace of his conduct, he ex- 
claimed loudly againſt his barons, who, he pretended 
had deſerted his ſtandard” in Normandy ; and ex- 
torted from them, in a very arbitrary manner, a 
ſeventh part of all their moveables, as a puniſhment 
for their offences. Not long after, he forced them 
to grant him a ſcutage of two marks and a half on 
each knight's fee, in order to enable him to make an 
expedition into Normandy ; but he did not attempt to 
e 1 CIRp ANT OT A PRITR. 2366 
| A.D. 1206. The governor of Britany being at 
this time jealous' of hs rapid progreſs made by his 
ally the French king, promiſed to join the Engliſh 
monarch with all his forces. John embraced the 
offer, returned abroad with à confiderable army, and 
landed at Rochelle; from whence he marched to 
Angiers, which he took and reduced to aſhes. But 


rated; the king, whoſeprerogative was al 


the approach of Philip, at the head of his army, diſ- 
concerted all his ſchemes: he immediately made 
propoſals of peace, and fixed the place of interview 


ment, he privately withdrew with his atmy, embarked 
at Rochelle, and returned to England with difgrace. 
| Philip was ſurprized; on coming to the place of con: 
ference, to find that John had embarked for England 
ſome days 3 However, by the mediation of the 
pope, a truce for two years was coficluded between 
the two monarchs. ; I& hy 3 pol 34 £303 135 ween 
A. D. 1205. An event now happened in England 
that engaged the attention of the whole nation, and 
ſhook the 'very'pillars of the flate- Pope Iimocent 
III. had carried the papal-ufurpations much Higher 
than any of his predeceſſors; * Not contented With 
endeavouring to extend the authority of the Rothan' 


ambitious of reducing the'ecclefiaftics' themſelves to 
the lame degree of ſervitude,"” He pretended; that 
the diſpoſal 'of all benefices juſtiy belonged to the 
ſucceſſors of St. Peter; and that the had 4 f to 
employ all the revenues of the church whenever the” 
intereſt of the papal ſee demanded aſſiſtancGmGe. 

The imprudenee of the mbnks of Canterbury ſoon” 


— him wir an opportunity of cartying tlleſe 
pretenions into Eecufion. Theſe monks ebe 
dackgen g on the death of 2 primate, ic dane s 
Felt; bir it was uſual,” before they filled an 
25 of ſuch importance, to obtain the Likes con-. 
ent; and it was atfo generally allowed, that the füf- 


Vith the enemy; but inſtead of keeping his engage. the 
Sause 


+ of being confulted on the choice of” an atehbilne N 
but elf rerhonſtranie was in n: king anker 
nued Atm ta his geen 
| ene than. Tn LECT 

rag 16, Exend He'2ufhoricy of tlie Romati Krechel 'Elias"de Bainfietd, lcd nobly” withtg6d 
pontuit over all 'the  potentates'of Europe, be was the info! nt demand, obliged: o ſubmit t6'the/pope's 
| order, and chuſe the perfor nomihated by his Hof 
a n. 15 F IB CF OT FI FOUT CHt- 1118 


H N. A. D. i207: A. . 


fragan biſhops had voices in the election. There are, 
however, times, when the moſt ſacred rights are 


ufurped by unthinking men, who, in order to promote 


their own intereſt, make no difficulty of having re- 
courſe to the moſt extraordinary methods. 

On the death of Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
which happened about the cloſe of the preceding 
year, the junior monks met clandeſtinely on the very 
night of his deceaſe, and choſe Reginald their ſub- 
prior, for his ſucceſſor ; inſtalled him in the arch- 
iepiſcopal throne before midnight, and, having en- 


joined him in the ſtricteſt ſecrecy, ſent him immedi- 


ately to Rome, to ſolicit the confirmation of his 
election. But the vain prieſt no ſooner landed in 
Flanders, than he diſcovered the whole ſecret, which 
coming to the ears of the ſuffragan biſhops of Can- 


' 


had alf voices in this election, they were highly exaſpe- 


| fent to 


direct anſwer to the monks,” who” had been 74 ö 
t. 


Rome, by the king and biffiop of Norwich. At 


: 


* 


$- 150 
abt i e dee a hiſtictepr thier 


co eleQt an 117 hop, be dehred they Would not loſe 


They wett all A ther] 
05 
* 


6 nobly withitogd 
LATCH SL 


Miet 0 9999010 


1 111. ̃ J SE te 
However bigotted che pope might be't6 tie R= 


man ſee, yet he Was not infengble that this Aagrant 
E 


8.4 GEL OMG LY ORR 2700 Friis 
uſurpation mut of courſe Excite the reſehtment © 


| e 
nen een enen tr era 
the Englim court. He NI rote a'very wiel. 


* 


V 


olden rings, ſet with precious, ſtones, the value 8 


Which he 'endeayourcd to enhance, by explalhing 1 Pi 
— 334 ſte ee 140 Mie Ir 4d od Wy ls fol bo 14 
many myſtekles they implied. He elire (Him to ob- 
ſerve, with the moſt ſerlous ttenyon, the form „ ble“ | 


- 


1 


matter and the colour of theſe fings. 


ſaid” the pope, is round, rep ſenting eternity, 


« which 


* 


The form,”.. - 


2 he 


s 
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_ «which has neithet beginning nor end; and hence 


« you ought to learn your duty of alpiring from 
** earthly to heavenly objects, from things temporal 


* to things eternal. The number Four being a 
*« ſquare, denotes ſteadineſs of mind, which neither 
<. proſperity nor adverſity can ſubvert, fixed for ever 


0, on the ſolid baſis of the four cardinal virtues,” The 
* matter, which is gold, the moſt precious of metals, 
- ji the moſt precious of all ac- 


e ſhadows out wildom, 
% compliſhments, and juſtly preferred by Solomon 
* to riches,” power, and 


„ Good. Works.“ 


+; This explanation, which, in that age, was greatly 


admired, though it appears extremely ridiculous in 
our's, produced not the deſired effect. John as en- 
flamed with the utmoſt rage, and threatened. the moſt 


- exemplary vengeance againſt all that had been con- 
cerned in the late colluſive election. But, when he 
heard that the monks of Canterbury, dreading the 
vengeance of the court of Rome, were inclined to 


ſupport the choice, his paſſion knew no bounds. He 


* 


manners, to expel the monks from their convent. 
They performed their orders with the greateſt punc- 
tuality ; and the fathers were obliged to ſeek their 
ſafety. in a precipitate flight, leaving the knights in full 
polſcſſion, of every thing belonging to them. 

+ 1, Theſe violences gave the moſt ſecret fatisfattion to 


the pope, who was convinced that ſhould they be pur- 


ſued John muſt infallibly fink in the conteſt. | The 


pope followed not John's example; he had recourſe 


o the ſofter arts of perſuaſion, till he found the thun- 
derof | ff 
wrote a very Fang letter to John, beſeeching 


him not to oppoſe the determination of his ſpiritual | A. 
a conſiderable time under the ſevere cenſure of the 


father, who was, continually labouring for his eternal 
happineſs. He defired him to reflett on: the. conſe- 
quences that attended a ſimilar oppoſition in his fa- 
ther Henry ; and begged him not to refiſt the church 
of God, nor perſecute any longer, that cauſe for 
which the holy martyr; St. Thomas 5 life, 
and who: was now ſo juſtly venerated by * Prop: - 
John, however, was firm to his purpoſe ; and had 
his principles of reſiſtance been founded, on the ſolid 
baſis of virtue, his behaviour would have merited the 
higheſt applauſe. But the vices of John had rendered 


\ 


bim contemptible ; he could not hope to be ſupport-. 


ed by bis ſubjefts. | The pope knew this, And deter, 
mined to perſevere. He commanded. the 


x | 1 1thops o 
London, Ely, and Worceſter to ex "14 5K ke 


— 
„* 


and if he perſevered in bis diſobe 
This inſolent behaviour of the pbntiff exaſperated 
John almoſt to madneſs. He ſwore that if the pope 
preſumed to pronounce the ſentence, he would, put 
out the eyes, and cut off the noſes of all the Roman 
all the perſuaſions of the biſhops to mitigate his fury; 
he 1 9 a letter to the pope, telling his holines; that 
he looked: upon his proceedings as an inſult upon 
royalty g that his own kingdom furniſhed a ſufficient 
number of clergymen, eminent at once for their 
learning and piety, without ſuffering thoſe of a foreign 
ſeminary to be intruded upon him; that he was de- 

- termined to maintain the election of the biſhop of 
Norwich to the utmoſt extremity ; and concluded 
Wich telling the pontiff, that if he refuſed to do bim 
juſtice in this particular, he would 2 all com- 
merce between his ſubjects and the Roman ſe. 


- Theſe threats had but little effect on the pope he | a. | 
| thus, up dhe lady and her, fon in priſon, where © 


— knew the animoſity that ſubſiſted between John and 


„ 


againſt the kingdom. 
This cenſure, had all the requiſites for exciting: 
popular commotion. The ruin of the people wasjy. 


* all exterior attainments. 
e The verdure of the emerald repreſents Faith; the 
* blue colour of the ſapphire, Hope; the redneſs of 
£ the ruby, Charity; the ſplendor of the topaz, 


immediately diſpatched two reſolute knights, whoſe | 
violent tempers were equal to the ferocity of their | wheth monk: 
the eccleſiaſtics, indeed, diſregarded the cenſure d 


and ſeyeral of the moſt eminent divines openly preach. 


the vatican produce the deſired effect. He | the brink of a precipice that threatened his deftruc 


ſtulate with him,” | diſtreſs, ;but-likewiſe ordered all, the mounds of li 


men. 
| infarvated 
clergy he could find in his dominions. In vain were | his head, and had recourſe to the moſt extraordinit} 
rons, He compelled them to give him hoſtages ſa 


ber complied witb bie demand; but when the king 
: meſſengers came to the caſtle of William-de Baroule, 


N an 
his la That | neye! 
| mae care of aprince, who had imbrued his hand 


| the ow! temper of John, and that, the ſarcaſm of 


* 


Rus A. D. 1210. 


his people, and therefore, without any ; hefitaticy, 
thundered out the, dreadful ſentence of interdigic, 


volyed in the puniſhment! of the king. The exteri; WM 
parts of religion immediately ceaſed the altars ve 
{tripped of cheir ornaments; the images, the croſſe; MM 
the ſtatues of ſaints, and all the holy relicks were lat 
upon the ground. The churches were ſhut again 
the laity, and divine ſervice was ſuppreſſed. Even 
the ſacraments were no longer adminiſtered but 10 
dying perſons; nor were the dead ſuffered to he hy. 
ried in conſecrated ground. The ſevereſt penance, 


were commanded, and every kind of entertainment 


ſtrictly prohibited. % Ad t 
It is little to be wondered at, that the whole nation 
ſhould. be alarmed at theſe ſevere injundtions; and 
that every perſon in the 2 76 ſhould exert all hi 
power to avert ſuch dreadful calamities. But [ohn 
was not to be moved with tears and ſupplications. He 
oppoled, with the moſt obſtinate inflexibility, every at 
tempt to remove the ſcourge, and reſtore tranquillity 
to his dominions. He puniſhed, with the utmoſt n. 
gour, all who ſubmitted to the orders of the pope, 
whether. biſhops, monks or ſecular clergy. Some gf 


the Roman pontiff; IT. he Ciſtertian order continued 
to perform divine ſervice publicly; the biſhops of 
Wincheſter and Norwich followed their example, 


ed againſt thoſe proceedings, which they, called unjul 
and unwarrantable. An exertion of prudent viget 
therefore might have diſſipated the tempeſt ; but [ohn 
liſtened not to the voice of reaſon ; he followed the 
dictates of his headſtrong paſſions, which led him io 


BORE 


. 


A. D. 1210. Though England had now labourel 


pope, yet John was ſo far from taking any meaſure 
which might either remove that, or in any way tend io 
the happinefs of his people, that he became more 9j. 
rannical than ever: his cruelties increaſed in the fame 
proportion with the danger of his government. The 
clergy were the — objetts of his fury. He 
eized upon their temporalities, drove them from their 
monaſteries, and inflicted on them every kind of 
indignity: be endeavoured to retaliate. on them the 
ſufferings of himſelf and bis people. But his deſpotiſn 
was not confined to the clergy, the laity, alſo felt the 
1 of his oppreſſion. He not only enforced tic 

weft lays, which, had always excited troubles and 


foreſt to be levelled, chat his deer might range # 


oF. Mi ieee 63.334 ©4413 7 81 1 
, io inconſiſtent were the; meaſures of this 
fatuated prince, that even while he had recourſe 

theſe violent oppreſſions, he felt the crowp totter ou 


In 


ſtretch of power to enforce the obedience. of his by 


heir good behaviour and fidelity. The greater num 


nobleman of great power in the Marches of Wal 

5 replied,· That ſhe would never truſt her ſon 
blood of his own .gephew.” . Barouſe, who kn 
would neyer be pardoned, fled, with bis fam 


into Ir eland. But the place of their. retreat wagon 
known, and John gave a. looſe to his cruelty. * 


S's 


A. B. 121119 e 
were ſtarved to death; the nobleman himſelf Was 
obliged to have recourſe to flight, leaving all his 
| eſtates and property to the mercy of his inhuman and 

mc Ora: ood of amis ode 3 44, 
wo they > 6f had long expetted that the 
pope would iſſue againſt him the dreadful ſentence of 
excommunication, which he now, ſincerely wiſhed to 
| avert. He therefore diſpatched the abbot of Beau- 
 tieu on an embaſſy. to Rome, to effect, if poſſible, 
| a reconciliation with the pontiff. 


air to England; but John's propoſals not being 
Aan to bw pope demanded, the Cardinal broke 


tinent, 


ill ſücceſs his legate had met with, excommunicated 
John, and abſolved all his ſubjects from their oaths 
of allegiance. This eccleſiaſtical thunderbolt was 
| really terrible, becauſe the pope gave the kingdom 
of England to Philip of France, a prince who wanted 
| neither powet, nor inclination tb aſſert his tlaim. 
| The pontiff did more, he promiſed him the remiſſion 
of all his fins, if he ſiicceeded in the reduction of 


* % 
* 0 


| thoſe who. went into Aſia to recover the Holy Land 
from the. infidels. The facinating luſtre of the Eng- 

liſh diadem wholly changed the opinion of Philip. 
He did not tiow tell his. holineſs, that. the pope had 
no right to give away crowns. His on kingdom had 
been interdifted {ome years before, and he himſelf 
excommunicated. by this very pope, for attempting 
to marry another wife. He then, aſſerted the inde- 
pendence of his crown, and declared theſe papal cen- 
ſures inſolent and abuſive; | He ſeized the temporali- 
ties of every, eccleſiaſtic in France who had proved 
himſelf ſo bad a ſubjeR as to obey the pope: but he 


miſſioned with the execution of a bull, which wa 
to put England. into his poſſeſſion. He took again 
to his bed that very princeſs, whoſe divorce had been 
the cauſe, of ſo many excommunications, and de- 


W Rome... He employed a whole year in building one 
J tundred and ſeventy ſhips, and in raifing and Ai 
We ciplining the fineſt army ever ſeen in France. 
H g John's os a 55 reaſon to.Jook 
on him with deteltation, yet from the natural enmit 
he Engliſh, bore. the French; from the horzor ih. 
people had conceived againſt the pope's arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, and from the aſſiſtance of the, extenſive 
prerogatives of the crown, ohn was enabled to rai 


* 1 * 7 by "01${8# 33 * #66: 
i and keep together, during ſeyeral wecks, an army, of 
j lixty thouſand men, at the bead of which he rang d 
ooards Dover, to meet the prince who had tried and 
ondemned him än France, And was now coming to 
o Uuechrone him in England, , Wow} ee 
8 3 75 rern 
Had theſe troops been united in a 


prince, and animated with zeal 


rent: the: people wene 
regarded their king with 
zed by the ſupreme 


„ 
: 


In conſequence of | 
this cardinal Langton was immediately ordered to re- 


thought is: differently; when he ſaw himſelf com- 


we. 11394 al 
cQion, to. their 
fo "the 


bee ef d 0 9 al. 

efence of their country, John vou T have h | 
Jas 3 8 Sin: 122 3:1 „enn Fern 
be thunder of the vatican, aſhfted by the whole powe 


| 


| 


ö 


b 


off the confetence abruptly and returned to the con- 


The haughty pontiff, tranſported-with rage at the f 


erer 


* England. He even gfanted the ſame indulgences 
on account of this expedition; as had been given to 


Pr 


— eee 


W voted himſelf, intirely to execute the ſentence of 


. It rr 


— . bc 


29 


: 


time, the barons under the fam, 
$43 EEE GS IA SS 7 ek F 3 ks TA "af 
Prejudices, bad been lon d with his tyranny, 
dae Of. them, were: 1 of  bolding a trea- 
onable correſpondence he; enemy. The e 
ea wen net conſidered, the; mot faial conſequen- 
aſp rally to be expefied from. the. Freneh | 
140 . The * 1 git 
213.) Ape pet Þ owever, 
cquainted with the tf r and ſpirit of 


„ 


John, not to foreſee, that the court of Rome would 
reap much greater advantages by trying lenitives once 
more, than puſhing him into abſolute deſpair. For 
this purpoſe he gave, in open conſiſtory, a commil- 
ſion to Pandolf, and the exiled biſhops to repair to 
England, and there to fulminate in perſon his ſpi- 
ritual cenſures. He alſo gave him private inſttuctions 
how to behave, in caſe John ſhould repent, and de- 
fire to make ample ſatisfaction. . 5 | 
Thus, armed with the power of making a danger- 
ous war, or a ſtill more dangerous peace, the legate 
took leave of the court of Rome, and repaired with 
the exiled Engliſh biſhops to Paris. They found 
Philip ry tle in making preparations for his ex- 
pedition into England,- and immediately ſent over 
two knights templars to deſire an interview with. John 


at Dover, which, was readily granted. 


Ihe legate having informed Philip, that it was ne- 
ceſſary for him to publiſh the pope's ſentence in John's 
dominions, ; repaired to England, where he laid be- 
fore him every motive that had any tendency to ſooth, 
or terrify. him into compliance. He repreſented 
to him the numerous army collected by Philip for in- 
vadins England: he obſerved, that, beſides the 
troops he had already procured; ſupplies were ex- 
petied from every prince in Chriſtendom, who con- 
lidered him as an avowed excommunicated rebel, and 
his crown as - forfeited, by the pope's ſentenck. He 
added, that it was publicly known in France, that 
Philip had received an invitation from the principal 
nobility of England, who had promiſed to join him 


intelligence of the rebellious diſpbſition of his ez 


„ 


goods, and compenſation for all damages, and in- 


S + 141 is 4.4i04i bids ene een 7 14 .$] 7 
on account of their adhetence to the Pope mould 
' $5: 146 , bt 
| | avour. Four 
. a1; #iid A694 4248 Loire Tg 477 rr 
barons joined with the king; 
minious tr eaty, f : 


— hf 1 
* * 


But this ignominy, however great, was far from 
beinz equal to what John had yet to fuffer; he Was 
to drain the cup of ſubjection to the lees. The itt- 


ide refuſed io open at once the ſcroll of | 


| abjeQtion, leſt it mould drive him to deſpatr, 'ahd 


by that meatis diſappoint the ambitious views of the 
Roman pontiff. But having now procured à treaty, 
Which the king had ſubmitted to the moſt 'ſhame- 
ful farms, Pandolf thought he might venture'ta go 
one. lieb farther. Accordingly, be propoſed that 
17 — ſhould reſign his Kingdom to the chürch. He 


1 the King, that chere was io other Way, 


5 which he could lo effectually diſappoint the French 
invahon, as by, puthing Himſelf under the immediate 
protetuon of the holy ſee.” John, lying, under the 
agony. of preſent terror, made no ſcrupls of ſubmit- 
ting to the propel of 'Pandolf. He palſeq a chat- 
ter, by which he ſaid; that, not conſtrained” by fear, 
but; of his own free, will, for the remiffſon of his 
own fins, and. thoſe of his family, he reſigned Eng- 
land ;and Ireland 40 God, (0 St. Peter and St. Tach, 
and to Pope Innocent and his ſheceflors in the apaC- 


fg chair. . 1 agreed to bold theſe dominion as 
of the 


teudatory of che "church of Rome, by che "arial 
2 ment of a thouſand marks; ſeven hundred for 
England, and three hundred for Ireland. At the 

Rr ſame 


154 A. D. 1213. 


ſame time he ſtipulated, that if he, or his ſucceſſors, 
ſhould ever preſume to infringe or revoke this 
| charter, they 


This agreement being ſigned, and the' fifteenth of 


May appointed for this humiliating ceremony, John 


did homage to Pandolf as the pope's legate, with all 
the Wodl in, rites which the feudal law required of 
the vaſſals . 4 their liege lord and ſuperior. He 
came diſarmed into the preſence of the legate, who 
Vas ſeated on a throne ; he flung himſelf on his knees 
before him; he lifted up his hands, and put them with- 
1n thoſe of Pandolf; he ſwore fealty to the pope, 


ſhould inſtantly, except upon admo- | 
_ * nition, forfeit all right to their dominions. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


to the reſt, as the only metho 


his loſt dominions. With this view he ſummoned al 
his barons, knights and vaſſals to attend him at Port. 


r SS 


paid part of the tribute, which he owed for his king. 
dom, as the patrimony of St. Peter, and preſented ; 


Pandolf with his crown and ſceptre. 


umph 0 
vering extravagant ſymptoms of joy and exultation: 
be trampled on the money, which was laid at his feet, 


The proud legate, elevated by this ſupreme tri- | 
T ſacerdotal power, could not forbear diſco- 


as an earneſt of the ſubjettion of the kingdom : an 


inſolence which, however offenſive to all the Engliſh, 


no perſon, except the archbiſhop of Dublin, ven- 


tured to take notice of. But though Pandolf had 
brought the king to ſubmit to theſe baſe conditions, 
de ſtill refuſed to take off the excommunication and 
interdict, till an eſtimation ſhould be taken of the 


loſſes ſuffered by the eccleſiaſtics, and full compenſa- 


tion and reſtitution ſhould be made them. 


__ Theſe humiliating circumſtances, however great 
they were, could not altar John's diſp poſition to tyran- | 


Ny... One Peter Pomfret, a hermit, had foretold, 
that the king ſhould, this year, loſe his crown; and 
for that raſh prophecy, he had been, for ſome time, 


"confined in Cor 


e-caltle. The day fixed being now | 


palled, the prophet was dragged out of priſon, and | 


anged as an impoſtor at Wincheſter : though the 
hermit pleaded, that his prophecy was fulfilled, and 
that the king had loſt the, ro and independent 


crown, which he formerly wore. 
As ſoon as Pandolf had executed his ſecret com- 


MPWES  4A- 


rm at once furpriſed and cath? at (un de. b | 
'He told 


: 7 

| 25 
| 

| 


claration, treated the legate as an impoſtor. 
him, that he had made theſe preparations at an im- 
menſe expence, at the prefling Inka es of the go pope; 
and therefore, thas no Stra rde nor even all 
the threats of the Vatican, ſhould now deter him: from 
proſecuting his deſign. He immediately ſummbned 


eneral council, wherein he painted the pope” s in- 
hs 10 | 


. 
1 ab- 
che greater pan ; 


ous. proceedings i in che moſt glaring 9 10 
defired 1 5 advice with regard to proſechti 
0 na gainft, England. They all e 10 


ee of the pope's 900 ty, an 
* ared for making the intended deſcent. | 


e carl of Flanders not onl difſenced from FAY | the 
inſt it. He 


eneral opinion, but declared Rirongly agai 
Ad told Philip, that his expedition againſt England 
Was inconſiſtent with Juftice, and the law of nations, 
as none of -hjs anceſtors ever pretended any claim to 
5 70 kingdom. Exaſperated at this femonſtrance 
To ip ordered the carl to quit his daminions, and fin 

mediately Wage, aye 15 in 1 for an 

| ron) into En ainſt Flanders t 
Ham, carl of Saliſbury al ihe head of an Ebghſh liſh bis 
' Fitted out to guard the Abel. fell with fuck fury 5 
the French tranſports, that one hundred of Gen were 
en, Philip perceiving | that 
1 1 | | 


ls three N 


Fonts 


n r 


Io remove this obſtacle, A wrote a very pref. 


above conditions, 


few days after, advice arri ived, that Philip 
ed, at Bovines, the emperor Otho, 'who had enter 


| farther attempt, and returned home with "diſgrace, 


| cont 


er 
took an oath 10 IMs TY, e 54 


A. D. 1214. 


the total deſtruction of his ſhips was inevitable, ſet fire 
to prevent their fallin 
into the hands of the Engliſh.  - s 
At the ſame time that this fatal ſtroke blaſted al 
— 5 s grand projets, it did not a little animate the 
—— of John. As he was aſſured of the pope's al 
ſtance hy was reſolved to purſue the advantage he 
had obtained over Philip, and endeavour to recover 


mouth ; but the barons ſent him word they could ng 
comply with his ſummons fo long as he continued un. 
der a ſtate of excommunication. 


ling letter to Langton, beſeeching him to come vit al 
expedition, and give him abſolution; aſſuring him 
that he would, to the utmoſt of his power, love, de. 
fend and maintain the church and elergy againſt al 
their adverſaries; that he would re-eſtabliſh the 
wholeſome laws of his predeceſſors, particularly thoſe 
of king Edward; and that he would annul all op. 
preſſive editts, and judge Wr man according 1 10 
Juſtice and equi 

The prelate liſtened to John's requeſt and, on the 
ve him abſolution in the cathe. 
dral church of Wincheſter, in the preſence of the 
principal nobility and clergy of the kingdom. 

A. D. 1214. John having thus removed the grand 
object that impeded the execution of his intention, 
determined now to carry on the war againſt Philly 
with the moſt unremitting vigor; but when he cane 
to the teſt, it was evident he wanted both courage a 
prudence to lead an againſt ſo powerful an ene. 
my. He, however, beſiege 24 a caſtle! near Angier; 
but the approach of an army, under the command d 
prince Lewis, excited all his natural timidity. th 
raiſed the fiege with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving 


behind him all his tents, machines, and'baggage. a 
had defeats 


France at the head of one hundred and fifty thouſand 
Germans. This victory eſtabliſhed for ever the r. 
tion of Philip, and put a final period to all John 
hopes of a conqueſt: he therefore relinquiſhed even 


Peace, however, was far from beitig'eftabliſhed| in 
Ea land. Though the feudal government, ſince the 
Aicher 1 — gef — ſet bounds to the ſovereign 
rerogatives of che crown brig been ven 
15 5 15 11185 ed. Te Xnglifli nobility were nc 
— ined to aſſume the fine Privileg 2 fem thoſ 
f fitnifar” rank ehfoyed in che Cher kingdoms df 
urope.” charter = Henry I. renevel 
Stephen,: ndconfirthed d Henty II. had flattered 
e people With bt communicating 10 
them any real advantiges ; ls form ll eated Here / 
bus it Was deRitite'of ſibRtatice. Tig articles bal 
never been executed 2 the aj 'of the crown, : 
the whole was none 1 — Fe orgotten.” The baron 
vere rouſed from the couch of indolence * 
4 5 the meatinefs he violence, and the phi 
John. - Both 11 and lait) joined in bp 
tyrant of their _ Archbilhop Lingo 
124. 75 the head of jon. The promiſe tht 
King had made at the 1 he received abſolutio 
firniſfied' the 1 62 1 pretences for 3 wo 
Heafſembled t be produced a charter 
* 7555 I. Which he had Wanna 242 in the ue 
FA monkſtery, and exhorted thi oin fitmh 
dug on a renewal and folemn confit coo of 
als of privileges.” 2 8 
"Pleaſed! with the” Iortunity of f ang tourte ; 
the royal authority, a of ber 1 ke bee 
claration of the rights of En giſhmen, the e 
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A D. 1215. 5 ' | -F on 
* for forcing the king to grant their requeſt, 
. diſpoſed to refuſe it; and agreed to 
meet at London ſoon after Chriſtmas, to put their de- 
Gons into execution. : 3 
A 3 1215. The barons 2 their pro- 

WW. iſe, and at the time appointe repaired to London, 
where they demanded of the king a renewal of 
Henry's charter, and a confirmation of the laws of 
Edward the Confeſſor. : Fang 3 
The king, alarmed at their number, zeal, and una- 
WW ninity, promiſed to give them a poſitive anſwer at 
f . Lol ad, to gain the clergy over to his intereſt, 

1 by making them the moſt laviſh conceſſions. He 
---MM y which he granted to them 
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In the mean time he laboured, with the ut- 


— * 


N. A. D. 121g. 155 
tween Windſor and Staines, a place which has, ever 
ſince, been extremely celebrated on account of this 
great event. The two parties encamped ſeparately, 
like open enemies; and, after a debate of a few 
days, the king, with a facility which was ſomewhat 
es ligned and ſealed the charter required of 

This famous deed, commonly called Magna Charta, 
or the Great Charter, mmer, and ſecured very im- 
portant liberties and privileges to every order of 
men in the kingdom, to the clergy, to the barons, 
and to the people. ; 3 

This important writing being juſtly conſidered as 
the foundation of Engliſh liberty, we fhall here pre- 


ſerve a faithful tranſlation of it. 


MAGNA CHARTA; or, The Charter of Liberties, 
granted by King John to his Subjects, in the 
\' Year 1215. | 5 


lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy and Aquintaine, 
and earl of Anjou; to the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
abbots, earls, barons, juſticiaries of the foreſts, ſheriffs, 
governors, officers, and to all bailiffs, and other his 
Pithful ſubjeQts, greeting. Know ye, that we, in 


7 


| the preſence of God, and for the health of our ſoul, 


and the ſouls of all our anceſtors and heirs, and to 
the honor of God, and the exaltation of the Holy 


|. Church, and amendment of our kingdom, by advice 


of our venerable fathers, Stephen, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, primate of all England, and cardinal of 


the holy Roman church; Henry, ' archbiſhop of 


Dublin: William, biſhop of London; Peter of 


The time being now nearly arrived, when 08 | 


ons immediately prepared the writing requeſted ; | 


Hugh of Lincoln; Walter of Wofceſter ; William 


of Coventry; Benedict of Rocheſter, biſhops : and 


maſter of Pandolf, the pope's fub-deacon and antient 
ſeryant ;* brother Aymeric, maſter of the temple in 
England; and the noble perſons William Mareſchal, 
earl of Pembroke; William earl of Saliſbury ; Wil- 


4 


nd advanced in a 


ution of a flave. 
This anſwer was imme 


Ih _ 
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retinue of only | x 
I me elade the blow. He offered to refer- the 
ole difpute to the pope, and fign any charter that 
bis holineſs ſhould approve. | This was refuſt d. He 
3 only ne to empower eight barons to ſettle the 
, fo 
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onteſt 
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No ůWmWw.. 1 mt | 1 
A conference. was now. appbinted to be held be- 


— — 


e OTIS | 
I. That the church of England ſhall be free, 


| "110; "If 
ho hold of us in chief | 


Alan de Galloway, ' conſtable of Scotland; Warin 


ite. gerald, Peter  Fitz-herebert ; and Hubert de 


Burgh, ſeneſchal of Poidtou 5B o de Neville; 
John Ma- 
have, in the firſt place, granted to God, and by this 
our' preſent charter, confirmed for us and our heirs 


, 


o K 


0: 4 


* 


and enjoy her rights intire, and her liberties inviola- 


ble. And we will have them ſo to be obſerved, that 


it may appear from hence, that the freedom of 
elections, Which was reckoned chief and indi 
ble to the Engliſh church, and which we granted and 


confirmed by our charter, ahd 


cord between us and our barons, was granted of 
mere free will; which charter we ſhall obſerve, and 
do will it to be faithfully obſerved by our heirs for 
II. We have alſo granted to all freemen of our 
kingdom, for us and our heirs for ever, all the under 
written liberties, to have and hold them and their heirs, 
F heng,C 10795 6 ROO nr bot IS? 
of our earls, or barons, or others, 
military ſervice, ſhall 


full age, and owe a relief, he all have his inheri- 


|} tance b the antient relief ; that is to ſay, the heir or 


"heirs of an earl, for a whole earl's barony, — 85 
hundred pounds; the heir or heirs of a knight, lor a 


Veen the king and bis barons at Runnemede, be- 
5 c | | | f 8 


* 


* 


whole knight's fee, by an hundred thillings at _— 


: 


« JOHN, by the grace of God, king of England, 


Wincheſter ; Jocelin of Bath and Glaſtonbury ; 


liam earl of Warren; William earl of Arundel; 


Matthew Fitz-herebert ; Thomas Baſſet; Alan Baſſet; 
| Philip de Albiney ; Robert de Ropele: 
reſchal; John Fitz- Hugh; and others our liege men, 


ſpenſa- 


! f by Our ch; obtained the confir- 
mation of from pope Innocent III. before the diſ- 
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68 A. D. 1245. HISTORY or ENGLAND. A. P. wi; 

and hte oweth leſs, wel give leſs, keeviding to it.) Nor ſhall the ſureties of the debtor be di. 

the antient cuſtom of fees.” w_ trained, fo long as the principal debtor 1 is ſufficient for 
IV. But if the heir of any ſuch ſhall be under | the payment of the debt.” | 

age, and ſhall be in ward,” {ins lord ſhall not have XI: © And if the principal debtor ſhall fail in the 

the wardſhip of him, nor his and, before he hath re- | payment of the debt, not having wherewithal to Pa 

* ceived his. homage ; and after ſuch heir ſhall be in it,“ (or will not diſcharge when he 18 able,) « 8 

ward, and attain to the age of one and twenty years) the ſureties ſhall anſwer the debt, and, if the vill 

= when he comes of age, he ſhall have his inheritance | they ſhall have the lands and rents of the debtor 

without relief, or without fine.” (Yet ſo that if he | until on ſhall be ſatisfied for the debt which they 

be made a knight while he is under age, nevertheleſs paid for him; unleſs the principal debtor can lhe! 

' the lands ſhall remain in cuſtody of the lord, until the | himſelf acquitted thereof, againſt the faid ſuretieg,”, 

aforefaid time.) | XII. If any, one haye borrowed any thing of the 

V. «© The warden of the tand of ſuch heir who Jews more or leſs, and di before the debt be fatiz 

ſhall be under age, ſhall not take of the land of ſuch | hed, there ſhall be. no intereſt paid for that debt, 0 

heir, other than reaſonable iſſues, reaſonable cuſtoms, | long as the heir is under age, of whomſoever he mg 

and reaſonable ſervices ; and that without deſtruction hold; and if the debt falls into our Hands, we yil 

and waſte of the tenants or effetts“ (upon the eſtate.) | take only the chattels mentioned | in the charter or ih. 


And if we ſhall commit the guardianſhip of thoſe | ſtrument.“ 


b 
lands to the ſheriff, or any other who is anſwerable to N And if any one e ſhall die indebted to the = 
us for the iſſues of the-land ; and if he ſhall make | Jews, his wife ſhall have her dower, and pay nothin BM 
deſtrution and waſte upon the wood-lands, we will | of that debt; and if the deceaſed left children under AN 7 


compel him to give ſatisfaQtion, and the land ſhall be | age, they ſhall have neceſſaries provided for then, 


committed to lawful and diſcreet tenants of that fee, | according to the tenement, or real eſtate of the d. AA | 
who ſhall be anſwerable for the iſſues to us, or to him | ceaſed, and out of the reſidue. the. debt ſhall be paid, RAS | 
to whom we ſhall aſſign them. And if we ſhall give ſaving, however, the ſervice of the lord. "fy ür 
or ſell to any one the wardſhip- of any ſuch lands, and | manner let i it be with the deby. due to other I n 
if he, makes deſtruftion. or waſte upon them, he ſhall {| than ſews. “ 5 
loſe the wardſhip itſelf, which ſhall be committed to XIV. No ſcutage, or aid, ſhall be impoſed = In 
two lawful and diſcreet tenants of that fee, -who ſhall our kingdom, unleſs by the common council of u ĩðĩ7, 
in like manner, be anſwerable to us as aforeſaid.” | kingdom, except for ranſoming our perſon, and nad. bh 
VI. But the warden, fo long as he ſhall have the | ing our eldeſt ſon a knight, and once for marrying ou th. 
wardfhip of the land, ſhall keep up the houſes, parks, | .eldeft. 2 ter; and for theſe, there ſhall be pad BAS ( 
warrens, ponds, mills and other things pertaining to | only a reaſonable aid. _ 
the land, out of the iſſues of the ſame land; and That WR 1 3,5 In like manner it ſhall be concerning _ 
reſtore to the heir, when he becomes of age, his whole | aids of the city of London; and the city of London WR 
land, ſtocked with ploughs and carriages, according as ſhall have all i its antient liberties, and free cuſtoms, y our 
the time of wainage ſhall require, and the iſſues of | well by land as by water. _ . - 
the land can reaſonably, bear.” | And all theſe things Ed XVI. % Furthermore, we will and grant, that al Wt et 
ſhall be - obſerved in the cuſtodies of. vacant. arch- | other cities, and boroughs, | and towns, . (and barow cr. 
biſhopricks, biſhoprics, abbies, priories, churches, of einque poris) and po rts, | ſhall have all their i WA * 
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and dignities which appertain to us; extent that theſe berties and free ® i > and for holding the cou. WW dies 
Ali are not to be ſold.) * {. mon council of the, kingdom concerning the aſl, Wa 
VII. Heirs ſhall be married without 338 | monty of Jen ade, Aer in the three caſes alot: 
ment, ſo as that before matrimony. ſhall be contratted | | 

VII. « 1 = the aſſeſſing 9 4 "(Cutages, d ne 


thoſe who are neateſt in blood to the heir ſhall be ac- | 
Juainted with il. ſhall * to 8 eee the 8c be bill 


i AM. © A widow, — * che death of} * CRT 1. 
ſhall forthwith, and without difficulty have her mar- 
riage and inheritance ; ; nor ſhall ſhe give any thing 
for her dower, or her marriage; or her inheritance, 1 
which her huſband and ſhe held at the time of his I 
death: and ſhe may remain in the manſion-houſe of 
her huſband fort wo alter his ns ;. within which 
time her dower hal be aſſi gned,” If, it was not af- 3 

* ſigned before, or unleſs. — $699 all be a.,.caſtle;; ' 
and if ſhe departs from the caſtle, there Jhall forth- | 
with be provided for her a comp lete houſe, in which | 
ſhe may of or dwell, till her of A be to her al- 
ſigned, as hath been ſaid; and ſhe ſhall, in the mean (1 
time, have her reaſonable eſtover, that is, competent 
maintenance, out of the common revenue. And 
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is 10 255 forty dave before a their meeting at leaſt, and 
to a certain place; and in all letters of ſuch, fin- 
mops. we will declare the cauſe of the ſummons. 4 

XIX. And fummons being e e the bul- 


neſs Bay proceed on. the day appointed, according 
the advice of ſuch. as ſhall be: . e 
Lek Were ee is Fr not.” a1 Jo $5; 311 3 
one he may + £19285 ove tenants 
— mak ſom. his body make 7 5 


there ſhall be aſſigned to her fox her dower, the third t, and once to mar 77 0 eden hier; a 
part of all her huſband's lands which were in his life- ' 83 heſe there ſoak EINE axeaſonal le aid. 
time, except ſhe were endayedwiry leſs at the on XXI. No man {hal diſtrained to perloi 
door.) 211 4OL e more. ſervice for, 1 ee 7 Or er free, wh 

IX. No vidoy, ſhall. be diftrained to 8 | ent; than is due from thence. | 
| "ſelf, ſo long as ſhe has a mind to lixs without a a h... XXII. ©...Comman Pleas, Jhall 100 Fallon ou 
= | - band. - But yet the ſhall, give ſecurity that ſhe : will La a e be, olden in N fas 
mat marry without gur aſſent, if ſhe holds f ug; or . of novel difſeibn, and 
| 3 4 . without the conſent of the lord of- whom. the .holds, | aer en bi darreine preſentment, ſhall x, 
_ if ſhe holds of another. 15 s Hut I}, Hein, Par counties, and after 
_- _. X. Neicher we, nor our boi „ Hall ſeize,any fo oo We, or, af e hall be ut of the eil 
1 | land or rent ſor any debt, ſo. | 2 as,, 1 ſhall he our chief juſticiary, all lend two ju iciaries Nurg 
chattles of the debtor's upon 4 f 4 4 year, who, with ben by 
ile debe (and.the 6 debtor be ready to / hire by the 2e 


| more or leſs buſineſs. be 4 of darreigne preſent- 


| be alleſſed. but by the oath, of honeſt. men of the 
775 hood. 


but by their peers, and: zagcording to the. degreap? 
| the offence. 


£0 merced for: his lay-tenement, but according to the 
proportion of che others aforefaid, and not according 


5 ? from, the. de 


10 debt 


I reſt ſhall. 
e will of the deceaſed,, And If, there. be nothing 


aue from him to us, 


A RAB AY 4 . 70 


hold che ſaid, aſſiges in the, FONT oe 0 and | 
at che; place ppoipted.” 2 


$f) 2 I >] 571 15 
„ e ee d.1 af: any matters cannot be deter- 
Kined on the e day Kt, for holding, the aſſizes in 


h county, ſo many of the knights and freeholders 
| ms — at the aſſizes aforeſaid, ſhall be appointed. 


to decide them, as is neceſſary, according as there is 


"I FE 


ment to churches ſhall be always taken theaore: the 


ſticiaries of the bench. 
I A freeman ſhell not be amerced for, a a 


as GH 45% 


8 


iſe. 
XXV. I P's a, villain es any ler than our 
own). ſhall be amerced after the ſame manner, ſaving 
to hum his wainage, if he falls under our amercia- 
ment ; and none of the aforeſaid amerciaments ſhall 


r 


CP "9,4 


(OT. the country.) 
XVI. Earls and barons ſhall not he amereed 


168 


XXVII. % No eccleſiaſtical, perſon ſhall. be a- 


to the value of, his eccleſiaſtical benefice. 
XXVIII. Neither. a town, nor any tenement, 
ſhall be diſtrained to make bridges over rivers, unleſs 


[that anciently and of right they are bound to do it. 
(No river, for, the future, ſhall be embanked, but. 


what was embanked in the time of king Henry, our 
rd 5 100 

XXIX. 2 ther iff, caſtellan, coroner or other ] 
our bailiffs, tall hold pleas of the crown. * 

XXX. All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, and ; 
trethings; ſhall Nand at the old ferm,; 3 any in 2 
creaſe, except in our-demeſne manors. | 

XXX1.,* If any one holdin of us a lay-fee, 
dies, and the. ſheriff, or our bail) mg. 5520 our letters. 5 
patent of ſummons concerning the de due to us 
zaſed,. it ſhall be 19 95 for the ſheriff, 


# 
| 
| 


or our bailiff, 


he Gece loud — his, Ja 15 fee, to the value .of | 
y; the. view of men, ſo as nothing 
be removed until the 1295 debt be paid; and the 
be left to the executors, who are to fulfil 
1 the chattels ſhall remain to 
the decealed,. 1 to his wiſe, and 1 ale 
1 Nit 1 Lat 
XXII. Fahy freeman, al die abe | 
hattels {hall, 55 deſtributed by y the; hands of. 5 | 
ä relations and friends, by view of the church, ay 


Wog to. eee ; his debts, which, the, « ce oved 


P . 11 7940 »4 

XXXIII 4 o.conflable; Sth baili if. of 500 Wal 
ake corn, Or. pier al le, of any. ack 9.18 
ot 15 the ſoyn Where the 1 unleſs be pre, 
ently Fong in : Boner 12 75 fe pnte,, 
ayment by the. good vill of .th e ſeller. (But if he, 
1 of he ſame fame town, he mall | pay. him withip forty 
j YS. 


6 Rx; « No confable hal Wes - auy kvight 

o give money for callle-gua! he himſelf will 

t in his, Om | perſon, uy by another able; man, in ca be 

de cannot do 1 it through any rea onable cauſe, _ 111 oy 
- KXXV Va And 5 we lead bim, or ſend him. into. 


— 


he arm be free from tu ard, for the 
Ime 25 Kan Weak army, by 3 4, (Ke or 
de ſee for vhich he did {ſervice indhe army.) + 
| BEE VI, ad, No ſheriff or.bailiff'of our s, or ang. 
borles of.carts oF,any for c A 
DB Nie 4 Lai, 2:17 16 mne: ot ; als ve 


—_ 


that is to ſay, 
+ a day; and for a cart witlfthree horſes, fourteen- 


a5 « 5 


+ heir, or land, 997 9% is of another man's fee, 
' fon of what he holds of us 55 fec-farm, 115 or 


io 9950 and regiſter the chattels of E 


| and ſecureſ) Y, by. land or by water, ſavin ; his le 
giance 10 us, -unleſs in ume of war, by ſom! Dor 


1 N. 


but by the good - il of che ſaid freeman, (Wichout 


A. D. is 157 


paying 5 to the rate antiently appointed; 
or a cart and two horſes, ten- pence 


pence a day.) 

| XXXVII., % Neither ſhall we, or our bailiffs, 
take a man” $ : timber for our caſtles, or other uſes, 
unleſs 14 the conſent of the owner of the timber. 


(No demeſne cart of any eccleſiaſtical perſon, or 
; Knight, or any lady, ſhall be taken by our officers. 


XXXVHI. « We will retain the lands of thoſe 
that. are convicted of felony only one year and a day, 


| and then they ſhall be delivered to the lord of the fee. 


%% 59 All wares, for the time to come, ſhall 


«| be put down in the rivers of Thames and Medway, 
and. ee all England, except upon the ſea- 
cCoaſt. 


XI. The. writ, which is called Præcipe, for the 
future, ſhall not be made out to any one of any te- 
nement, whereby a freeman may loſe his court. 
XII. There ſhall be one meaſure of wine, and 
one of ale, throughout our whole realm, and one mea- 
ſure of corn; that is to ſay, the London quarter; 
and one breadth of dyed cloth, and ruſſets, and ha- 
berjetts; that is to ſay, two ells with the lit. As 


to weights, they ſhall be as the meaſures. 


XLII.“ From henceforward, nothing ſhall be 
ven or taken for a writ of inquilition of life or 
limbs; ; but it ſhall be granted gratis, and not denied. 
XLIII. «If any one holds of us by fee-farm, or 


| ſocage, or burgage, and holds lands of another by 


military ſervice, we will hot have the wardſhip of the 
y rea- 


Nee 


Stel or difſcized, pang his freehold, or beten ſr 


free cuſtoms) or. outlawed, or baniſhed, or any ways. 


deſtroyed ; nor. will we als ſentence upon him, Or 
commit him to priſon, unleſs by the lawful Judgment 
of his peers, or by the lay of the land, f 
XL. II. „% We will ſell to no man, we will e 
no man, nor delay juſtice, * , 
'XLVIIL. “ All merchants (unleſs they be pub⸗ 


| lickly, prohibited) ſhall have ſafe and ſecure yes oa 
* 


50 go out of, and to come into England, and to 
there, and to paſs as well by | fd as by water: for 
buying and ſelling by the ancient, and allowed 55 
toms, without any evil tolls, except in time of \ 


or: when they Aare. of any nation at War with us. 7 1 3 
XLIX. And, if there be found any ſuch in our 
land i in the. beginning of che war, they ſhall be. at; 


tached,. ; Without damage to their bodies. or goods, 


until it. may be known unto us, or our chief juſti⸗ 


| 7 
ciary, how our merchants are treated in the Dey 


at war Wh us; and, if our's be ſaſe chere, Aale her 8 
ſhall. be £1 Hur dominant 5 
. 1 all be lawful, for the time. to. "one; or 


any one to o Gut of our kingdom, Boar return, fafely 


O 


ſpace. for the | benefit of the realm, except priſoners 


and outlaws, according to the Jaw Of 0 and 


people 1 in war, with us, and merchants W ſhall be 
in uch e as js h e e 


mY 
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II. « tf 2 man holds of any eſcheat, or of the 


honor of Wallin 


TFF1 fo) 


terval, let it be ſo continued. Neither any 8 


was wont to have, in the time of F. Henry, our 
grandfather, or ſuch as he obtained afterwards. But 
the view of frank-pledge fhall be fo made, that our 
peace may be kept, and that the tything be full as it 
was wont to be. And the ſheriffs ſhall not ſeek oc- 
caſions, but ſhall be content with what the ſheriff was 
wont to have for making his view in the time of king 
Henry our f N For the time to come it 
ſhall not be lawful for any man to give his land to a 
religious houſe, ſo as to take it again, and hold it of 
that houſe. Nor ſhall it be lawful for any religious 
houſe to receive land, fo as to grant it him again of 
-whom they received it, to hold of him. If any man for 
the future ſhall ſo give his land to a religious houſe, 
and be convicted thereof, his gift ſhall be void, and 
the land ſhall be forfeited to the lord of the fee. 
Scutage, ſor the future, ſhall not be taken as it was 


uſed to be taken in the time of king Henry our grand- 


father; and that the ſheriff ſhall oppreſs no man, but 

be content with what he was wont to baye. Saving 
to the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, templars, 
hoſpirallers, earls, barons, knights, and all others, as 
well ecclefiaſtics as ſeculars, the liberties and free- 
cuſtoms which. they had before : theſe being wit- 
„„ „„ je un, Pram 3h agg 
LI. We will not make any juſticiaries, conſta- 
bles, ſheriffs or bailiffs, but ſuch as are knowing in the 


lay of the realm, and are diſpoſed duly to obſerve 


IIV. All barons, who are founders of abbies, 
and have charters of the kings of England for the 
advowſon, or are entitled to it by antient tenure, may 
have the cuſtody of them, when vacant, as they ought 


to have.” © 


* 


IV, All woods” that bave been taken into the 


fore . (by king Richard our brother) © in our time 
ſhall forthwith be laid out again,” (unleſs they were 
our demeſne woods,) ** and the fame. ſhall be done 
vith che rivers thar have deen taken or fenced in by 
us, during our . eee be dee b 

LVI. . All evil cuſtoms concerning foreſts, war- 
rens, and foreſters, warrenners, ſheriffs and their offi- 
cers, rivers and their keepers, ſhall forthwith be en- 
quired into in each county, by twelve knights ſworn 
of the ſame ſhire, choſen by creditable perſons in the 
ſame n upon oath; and Within forty days 


after the ſaſd inqueſt; be ittetly aboliſhed, ſoas never 
to be reſtored.” (No freeman, for the future, ' ſhall 


give or ſell any more of his land, but ſo chat, out of 


the reſidue, the ſervice due to the lord of the fee 
may be ſufficiently performed.) * 
| 4 | 


= = 
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LVII. © We will immediately give up all hoſtages 
and writings delivered unto us by our Engliſh ſubject 
as ſecurity for their keeping the peace, and yielding 
us faithfal ſervice.” | 1 | 
ILuVIII. We vill entirely remove from our baili. 
wics the relations of Gerard de Athyes, fo as that, 
for che future, they ſhall have no bailiwic in England. 
We will alſo remove Engelard de Cygony, Andrey 
Peter, and Gyon, from the chancery; Gyon de 
Cygony, Geoffrey de Martin, and his two brothers, 
Phil Mark and his two, brothers, and his nephey 
Geoffrey, and their whole following.“ 
LIX. And as foon as peace is reſtored, we vil 
ſend out of the kingdom all foreign ſoldiers, croſs. bop 
men, and ſtipendiaries, who are come with horſes and 


arms, to the prejudice of our people.” , | 
LX. © If any one has been diſpoſſeſſed or depriy. 
ed by us, without the legal judgment of his peers 
of his lands, caſtles, liberties, or rights, we will forth. 
| with reſtore them to him; and if any diſpute ariſcy 
upon his head, let the matter be determined by the 
' five and twenty barons, hereafter ſpoken of for the 
; preſervation of the peace. 
; 'EXI. . As for all thoſe things, of which ary 
; perſon has, without the legal judgment of his 
| peers, been diſpoſſeſſed or OED Nr. by ki 
! Henry our father, or our brother king Richard, i 
which we have in our hands, or are. poſſeſſed b 
| Others, and we are bound to warrant and make et 
we ſhall have a refpite, till the term uſually allowed 


F 


—— K 


the cruiſes; excepting thoſe things about which there 
is a plea depending, or whereof an inqueſt hath been 
made by our order, before we undertook the cruſade, 
But when ve return from our pilgrimage, or if we do 
not perform it, we will immediately cauſe full juſtice 
to be adminiſtered therein. 

ILXII. © The fame reſpite we ſhall have for di- 
| afforeſting the foreſts, which Henry our father, or 
our brother Richard hath afforeſted; and for the 
 wardſhip of the lands which are in another's fer 
in the fame manner as we have hitherto enjoyed 
| thoſe wardſhips, by reaſon of a fee held of usby 
| 5 55 ſervice; and for the abbies founded in any 
other fee than our own, in which the lord of the fe 
fſays he has 1 * and when we return from our pl. 
| grimage, or if we mould not perform it, we vill in. 


nediately do full juſtice to all the complainants inths 
behalf." 0 bs WY eee! IE ES 
| © EXTII. © No man ſhall be taken, or 2 
upon the appeal of a woman, for the death of a 
other perſon than her huſband,” 20" 


LXIV. All unjuſt and illegal fines made vi 
us, and all amerciaments Te unjuſtly, and cor 
trary to the law of the land, ſhall be entirely forgive), 

or elfe left to the decifion of the five and twenty be 

| rons hereafter mentioned, for the preſervation of ft 
| peace, or of the major part of them, together with le 
| aforeſaid Stephen, archbiſhop of Canterbury, iftea 
| be preſetit, and others whom he 'ſhall think firto take 
| along with bim: and, if he cannot be preſent, 
bufinefy, notwithſtanding, ſhall go on without lin. 

But fv; that if one ot more of the fortfaid five i 

twenty barons be plantiffs in the fame cauſe, they ſal 


| be ſet aſide; as to what concerns this particular af 


| and others choſen in their room, .gut df. de fi 
FE = 
z Et Sedo bo a Motor ELL IGOR, 
| XV. „ If we haye difſeiſcd or dilpofſeled u. 
* Welſh of any lands, liberties, oy other things, . 
| out the legal judgment of their peers, they ſhall * 
mediately reſtored to them: And if any diſpate in 

upon this head, the matter ſhall be determined in 
Marche, by the judgment of their peets ; for bet 
ments in England, according to the law of England of 
for tenements in Wales, 'according to the len 


Wales; for tenements of the Marche, according” 


A. D. 1215. 

| the law of the Marche; the lame ſhall the Welſh do 
d our ſubjets.” 

IVI. 8 A or" all thoſe things of which any 

Wellhman hath, without the legal judgment of his 


| been diſſeiſed or deprived, by Henry our 
laber, or our brother king Richard, and which we 
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| we are obliged to warrant it, we ſhall have reſpite 
| till the time generally allow ed the cruiſes; excepting 
| things about which ſuit is dependi ng, Or whereof 
an inqueſt has been made by our order, before we 
andertook the cruſade. But when we return, or if 
ve ſtay at home without c e our pilgrimage, 
we will immediately do them full juſtice, according 
so the laws of the Welſh, and of the parts hefore- 
mentioned.“ 
1 5 VII. « We will, without Jelly! Gtr che 
5 bon of Llewellin, and all the Welſh hoſtages, tid re- 
WT |caſc them from the engagements they haye ent red 
mo with us for the preſervation of the peace.” 
XVIII.“ We Rall treat with Alexander, king of 
Scots, concerning the reſtoring his ſiſter and hoſtages, 
and his right and liberties, in the ſame form and man- 
ver as we ſhall do to the reſt of our barons of Eng- 
land; unleſs by the charters which we have from his 
cher, William, late king of Scots, it ought to be 
8 otherwiſe ; and this ſhall be left to the determination 
ol his peers in our court.“ 
LXIX. * All the aforeſaid cuſtoms and liberties 
which we have ranted to be holden in our kingdom, 
W 2s much as it belongs to us towards our people of our 
kingdom, as well clergy as laity, we ſhall obſerve, as 
_ :: they are concerned, towards their depen- 
W dents,” _ 
FBS. OM. PER whereas, for the CR of God, and 
the amendment of our kin gdom, and for quieting the 
W diſcord that has ariſen been us and our barons,” we 
WT Have granted all the things afbreſaid; willing to get 
der un firm and laſting, ve do give and 'grant” 
WT fubjetts the under-written ſecytity ; namely that ol 
WE barons may chuſe five and twenty  barotis 'of the! 
kingdom, whom they think convenient, who ſhall take 
Care, with all their ie ht, to hold and obſerve, - and 
3 cauſe to be obſerved, the pra ce and RuGrrifs we have 
granted them, and, by a 0 our preſent charter, chn- 
5 firmed. So as that, if we, our juſticiary, our bailiffy” 
r any of cut officers, ſhall iff ahy circumſtagce Kit 
Win the performance of them towards any perſon,” or 
WT hall break through, any of theſe articles of peace 
and ſecurity, and the offence is notified to four barons,” 
WE choſen out of the five and rwenty fore. mentioned, 
che ſaid barons ſhall repair to us, or our Juſticiary, if 


Wvance, ſhall petition to have it redreffed without de. 
Wlay ; and, if it is not redreſſed by us, or, if we {hould' 
chance to be out of the realm, if it is not redreſſed 
by our juſticiary, within forty Gays, reckonin from 
the time it has been notified to us, or to our juſticia; 

if we ſhould be out of the, reatini, the four bars 
aforeſaid ſhall lay the caufe before the reſt of the Be 
and twenty barons; and the faid fiye and twenty 
barons, together with the community of the whole' 
kingdom, ſhall diſtrain and diſtreſs us all the ays poſ- 
(ble; namely, by ſeizing our caſtles, lands, poflef. 
fions, and in any other manner they can, Ut the” 
grievance is. redreſſed according to their pleaſure, 
aving harmleſs our own perſön, and the perſons © 
. wh op and children: and when: it is redreſſed, 

all obey us as before.” 

Wer, 
kingdom, may ſwear that he will obey the orders of 
the five and twenty barons aforeſaid, in the execution 
of the premiſes, and that he will diſtreſs us eg 
With them, 10 the utmoſt of his power; and we 2h 
. and free oy” fo th one that wall pleale 


ale do 


I 8 any petſon whomſoever in the 


TTT 8 
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fear to them, and never ſhall hinder any perſon 


either bave in our hands, or others are poſſeſſed of, and 


agreed upon, or enjoined, 


we are out of the realm, and laying open the Frie- 


ls 


Jein. that the church ef Engtan 
e in our kingdom have and hold all the ſdre-- 


| ſelves and'their he rs, 


A. D. 1216. 


from taking the ſame oath.” 

LXxXII. '* As for all thoſe of our fubjeAs, who 
| will not, of their own accord, ſwear to join the five 
and twenty barons, in diſtraining and diſtreſſing us, 
wie will iſſue our order to make them take . ſame 
| oath, as is aforeſaid.“ | 


LXXIII. “ And if any bos of the five ind twenty 


barons dies, or goes out of the kingdom, or 1s hin- 
| dered any other way, from carrying the things afore- 
| faid into execution, the reſt of the ſaid five and 
| twenty barons ma chuſe another in his room, at their' 
own 
| the reſt.” 
|. EXXIV. In all things that are committed td the 
| execution of theſe. five and twenty barons, if, when 
they are all aſſembled together, they ſhould happen 
to difagree about any matter, or ſome of them, when 
ſummoned, will not, or cannot come, whatever Is 
by the major part of thoſe 


who are preſent, ſhall be reputed as firm and valid, ag 


if all the five and twenty had given their conſent ; and 


the forefard five and twenty ſhall ſwear, that all the 


premiſes they ſhall faithfully obſerve, and cauſe with 


all their power tobe obſerved.” 

IL XXV. And we will not, by ourſelves; or by 
any other, procure any thing, whereby any of theſe 
conceſſions and liberties be revoked and leſſened; 

and if any ſuch thing be obtained, let it be null and 
void ; neitbei ſhall we ever make uſe of it either by 
ourſelves; or any other.” OED mae 

LXXVI. And al the ill-will, anger, and malice, 
| that hath ariſen between us and our ſubjects, of the 
clergy and laity, from the firſt breaking ot of the 


diſſenſion between us, we do fully remit, atid forgive. 


| Moreover, all trelpaſſes occaſioned by'the faid diſ- 
| ſenſion, from Eaſter, in the ſixteenth year 'of por 
reigh, till the reſtoration of peace and tr tranquillit 
we hereby entire retfiit to all, both eler gy and laity, 
and, as far as in U 40 falhy forgive. * 
1 LXXVII. e We have moreover gra 
or 3 tent teſtimonial! of Ste phep, os rity 
"of Canterbury, Henry, Jord chbiop 
Publ n, and the biſliops aforthid,' as alſo of = 
Fandolf, for the' ſecurity and edncefſivits ayeſiid” | 
2 ANVIL, Fay "Wherefore we will and firmly en⸗ 
d“ be free, and that 


liberties, ri Ut and conceffions,itruly and pe Ges. 
ably,” freely uietl *. — 1 15 wh m. 
in 


en, 
and ces for ever, 391 i _ 255 N - 
1K lde It is alſo ſworn as well ein H pa 
e barons," that all the thin 


2 > 


| on the part f 
E a6 ll ly an EG be obere 8 5 * 
| [2146 


t bis e est 


iv tk er dit the preſence Phe 
1 on named, and ay bens in che ries 3. 
30 0 5 een day 8 n Windeleſdre and 
Staines, t. en 9 in the f deenth 
year of our trig.” . Lek ci” ; 


#4 16 1 1 Enn 


51 1⁰ 10 


taken from an original manufcript now ih the Britifft 
Muſeum : But, 5 $ incloſed between Paren- 


theſes are tak Edpy given Martic 
ee Oo 10 5 . 
This hetly Alles alte ind Exrbtfive Un any 


other inftrament of its kind in the World. It decides 
5 between the king 


toc ouſly 


MIT 


end his people ; for here 
contract is not underſtood Fs but expreſſed; 
Ipt 


ied, but fitiy ulated : it was 
e ou Ao ne 6 — obtained 
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iſcretion, who ſhall be fworn in like manner as 


ntell Gba | 


he above Fleet of ga; fembitable tuen ri 5 


all diſpuies, removes all doubts, with regard to the 
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obtained not by r epreſentation;. buy, Pye colleted | 
body of the Engliſh nation: 

$ „ had been for a long time: 1 againſt 
the foreſt laws; and the Engliſh barons, were deter- 
mined not to omit ſo favourable an opponunity of Te- 
moving, for the future, the.cauſes which £3 riſe to an 
infinite number of vexatious ſuits, Accordingly they in. 
ſiſted upon the king s ſigning another charter, by which 
the xighis of the people would be aſcertained. This he 
allo complied with, and as it is a matter of very con- 


* . . 


fiderabl& importance, we ſhall likewiſe give an, accu- 
rate:tran{lation of it, which, we have. borrowed. from 


an original wanuſeript in the Britiſh Muſeum, : | 


Kd ey of, FORESTS, granted 17 king 
„ohn to his lubyeas in the n 19.4 Go, eos ry 4p 


. map phe N, fs dara ot God, king g 0. Eng- 

Ec. py ye that, for the honor of, God, and 
5 health of our ſoul and. che ſouls of, all our, ancel-. 
tors ;and, ſucceſſors, and for the exaltation, of holy, 
e „and e amendment of our kingdom, we 
have of our free and good will, given. 5 granted, 
for 1 us and. our heirs, theſe liberties herea & ſpecided, 


to be had and obſerved in our kingdom, of L England, ; 


for ever. 

* 5 Toy Imprimis, al the foreſts made by our: "grand. 
law ful. men; ** if he turned any 15 5 woods i into. 

reſts, age of him whoſe-wood it was, it 
ſtall fort be bi be Lido out again and disforeſted. And, 
if. he turned his oun proper wood into foreſt, they 
ſhall - remain ſo, ſaving the common of 
other things in the ſaid foreſt, to ſuch, as vere for- 


merly wont to have it: 
11. „ Is che LII. and LV. of the Grew: Cbaner 
put 775 one chapter. 
. 5 „ OILS de 
1a his, and; free, tenants .who, woods, 
2 ſhall have their , woods as they had them. 
at the time of the firſt 17 of our grandfather 
King, Henry, ſo, they ſhall en e tor TS 
ö purpreſturgs, waſtes, and aſſarts maye in 


—_— r.that time. to the beginning of the ook, 
year of 7 7 coronation 2 ſe dur 105 the 


and 
to, 4 mall make ke ates. purpreſture, | or e 


woods without eur erbe, ſhall 5 [wer "bg | 


1210 


"TV... 56 Our inlpetions, or viewers, wall g go, > through, \ 
the, fo to make. inſpettion, as was wont, tobe, at. 
the, time, of f the; firſt coronation of ur ſaid grand-, 
father, | king Henry, and not otherwile, 

© The Eee i 95 view, for;lawing;of dogs 

hich: arc kept 9 e 


be when che view at 4s i 17 75 War 
and then ems gan the that the 2 2 imony 


lawful men, and not ot Wit And he whoſe dog 


| h time hall. be, found Ad fined 
 ſhallings,. and, 5 future no, bail hall be, 
la ch;. ae ACHES 


,Jawing. But... th. loving ! 
8 82 e namely t 

ore 180 all b be cut © ol 25 
the foot taken out. And from nr 0B. TR Fs 


bejlawed,. ſuch, th 
were wont 60 e — "ns e Hwy, 


2 * 1 5 bella far a4 
bo A's No fo 85 8 „or beta e future, ſh: 
make any ale-Thofs, br Ki 0 _— of Corn 
or hay, or any kind of grain, or lambs, or pigs, nor 


N any,. gathering: CET Th the 


je, 


view.and path of twelve. 1 n Ah 
3 e * | te 
keep the Jbl 184 5 


IX 
. 149 


1 
L KA 6 
- 


be bolggn it in our ing 8 5 


nis TOR VO EN O LAN p. 


ut, is 0 ſay, in the beginning, of che fifteen din 
before Michaelmas, When the agiſters come to agil 


the demeſne yoods; and about the ſeaſt of St. Martin, 
when our a iſters are to receive their pannage ; and 
in theſe. two ſwainmotes the N verdurers, and 
agiſters, ſhall meet, and no other, b 15 compulſion ar 


| out, - impediment, and may 
| ſhall not be troubled ſo as to lole any t 


paſture and, a day; 


egls, | 


| ſeem + 
| tal 1 5 EA to. 40 the far ve thing. 


* 


10! 291 © bus 


_ 


_— e 
2 — Nr Ln 


Pets . for, Fe lb fore in de, i rg nt wr. 


— 


* 


» 


60d "of Sher men; 


| DH ' 1 1 Hr 
hen, ea ate, Ha ie come, ſhall | 


an thrice a year ; | 


A. D. 1215. 


diſtreſs: and the third ſwainmote ſhall be holden i 


the, beginning of the fifteen days before the ſeal} of 


St, John Baptiſt, concerning the fawning of our dogs, 


| and.at this ſwainmote ſhall meet thie ſoreſters and ye. 
durers, and no other, by compulſion. 


VI II. Ty And furthermore, every forty. days 
throughout the year, the. verdurers and foreſters ſhy) 
meet to view the attachments of the foreſts as well d 
vert as of veniſon, by preſentment of the foreſter 


| themſelves; and they Who committed the offence 


ſhall be forced to appear before them: but the afore. 
120 ſwainmotes ſhall be holden, but in ſuch counties 
as they are want to be holden. 
I rg 6 1 freem ſhall agiſt his Wood in te 
foreſt; a th SE” and ſhall receive 1 Pannage. 
. 4 1. ce grant alſo, that every freeman may drixe 
his hogs, e our demeſne woods, freely, and vii 
agiſt, them m in his oun 
woods, or, elſewhere, as as he will : and if the bog d 
any freeman ſhall remain one night in our foreſts, he 
ung for it. 
XI. No man, for the time to come, ſhall loc 


life or limb for taking our veniſon ;, but if any one he 


ſcized and convitted of taking veniſon, he ſhall be 


de l fined. if be bath wherewithal to pay; and 


he hath not, he ſhall lie in our priſon a year and 
and: i Alter that time, he can find ſuretie, 
be Hall be Teleaſed; if not, he ſhall rad our realm 


; of, 7 Yang, ., en 1 01 
| „ It Mall belawful for every 
a earl, or baron, coming. to us b) 
an paſſing throu 
ty . y view 15 the 
{ he: hall cauſe a horn, to * BY ZI > 


| F 7 Every frecman, for. the future, 705 
a, 15 ay 1250 or upon, his own land which 
he] ha . En 100 +; Nr. make a Warren, 'or a. pond, a 


| mar] 8 fan fn or 5 or: turn it into arable, without the 


Ds land, ſo 40 be not i 10 the dein 


nt of 2 ay 75 ir 
0 "Pi 29 OR freeman may have in in 58 EY 
Ff hawks... ſparrows, falcons, _ eagles, and 
hs haye Fe iþe honey which 


OO 
be 0 who j is not a 
bis ' office, 27 ſhall take, 
15 ls. 15 $1) for a cart tw pence dur. 
9 the” Other ha Jer two. 
ele 


8 a# 


ſhall be e e 
7 oxel ket, 


ch 1 9 3; 
8 1 4 
0 that carries, ; burdens, f 
„penn SY for the other half Noah 
1 65 only, of thoſe” who come a 
their. ee to buy undercood 
"or ch Wies to Carry it to ſell in othet 


will; and. ior. the” time t0 comes | 


oh aces where, e 
there ſh be no c Ein manage taken for any other can 
11 aces Where zu 


or Carria 8201 jorſe, unleſs” in thoſe pl: 

e Genie WAS wont and. oughtto! be taken: but the 

ary v W. d, bail 4, Or coal, . -upon their backs 0 

6, hough d by it, ſhall f 

though they | get cir Jiyelihogd by it, hal 's 
atürg pay no C heminage for 78555 117 55 


buys 25 out LY 
DET, ark, 


10 5 jo Sg but 19 5 in our own, woods, 


MO „e e ICT TI 4 EO 
15 ur. 15 70 

ath RY until "C F Sur 58 coronation, m By. 1 
the Hul 1 00 1 im ediment 
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ui. - No: caſtellan' or ther perſon ſhall hold 


-leas of the foreſt,” whether concerning vert or veni- 


he foreſt, as well concerning Vert as veniſon, and 
dall preſent the pleas, or offences, to the vendurers 
c the ſeveral counties ; and when they ſhall be en- 
oled and ſcaled: under the ſeals of the vendurers, 


3 mall come into thoſe parts to hold pleas of the foreſt, | 

nd ſnall be determined before hirn. 
Sx VIII. And all the cuſtoms and liberties afore- 

WE id, which we have granted to be holden in our 


waſlals of our kingdom, as well aics. as clerks, ſhall 


obſerve as much as belongs to them towards their 


| | . 10 as 6 IE ee 
* guch were the two famous charters figned by king 


John at Runnemede. The barons, however, knew | 


bat it was not enough to procure theſe charters; 
Whey were well acquainted with the proud, vindiktive, 

id inconftant” difpofition of Yom from whence 
they wiſely Judged that he. would embrace the firſt 
Wopportunity of renouncing theſe articles of compul- 
non, if not farther reſtricted to the obfervance of 
uem: they therefore inſiſted on his conſenting that 
enty-fwé of their on number ſhould be choſen to 
ee the charter duly obſerved. Theſe were to be diſ- 
tnguiſhed by the appellation of Conſervators of the 
berties of the People; and four of them were em- 
covered to demand reparation within forty days from 


im or his juſticizry, in caſe of the infringement of 


y article or articles: and if ſuch reparation ſhould 
ee neglected, or not made, then this committee of 
or were to give notice of the fame to the reſt, who, 
ach the community of the nation, might ſeize his 
ales, Lands and poffefſions, until fatisfaction ſhould 
IM þ obtained. Dae e * 1 
inious proceedings. He ſubmitted with great ſeem- 
Ws tranquilfity to the moſt humiliating indignity ; 
26 eren ſent writs to his fheriffs, ordering them to 


ervators; on pain of Having all their eſtates ſeized, 
eee eee eee ee xd Y 
= Notwithſtanding, however; all this ſeeming deſire 
3 þ "ating m conformity to the articles a of the great 
W barter, John never intended to obſerve that treaty 
y longer than the neceſſity of the cites obliged 
in. He only bowed beneath. the ſtorm that roared 
ound him; and as ſoon as the threatning blaſt was 
ver, determined to reſume, the power he had loſt. 
vas principally encouraged in this flefign by the 
Woreign mercenarjes he kept About his perſon. They 
Wnfinuated,” that it was ſhameful for a king to make 
Winy conceſſions to his ſubjeQs,” and that no compaR, 
Wtorted by the force of rebellion,” could be binding. 
heſe inſinuations coincided” exattly* with the King's 

ppinion, and determined him to make one attempt 
hake off the yoke of compulſion, fo galling to his 
Wind. He became fullen and melancholy, ſeparated 

linſelf from the company of his courtiers: and at 
alt retired privately by night, attended only by ſeven 
K his friends, into the Ifle of Wight, Where he me- 
tated the moſt fatal vengeance againſt his enemies. 

e ſecretly ſent abroad his emiſſaries to haſten the em- 
darkation, 'and' increaſe the number of His foreign 
Percenaries; and to invite the Tapacious Brabanders 

pto his ſervice, "by the profpett of ſharing the ſpoils 
df England, and reaping the forfeſtures of fo many 
pulent barons, who had incurred the'guilt of rebel. 
2 1 ring in arms againft him.” At the fame time, 


1 4 


med a meſſenger to Rome, in order to lay, 
due we ops, this den eite which be had 
7 ed to ſign, and to a before that 
bunabof' the violence ulec by his barons. 
5 | 1 5 S539 
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fon ; but every foreſter” in fee ſhall attach pleas of 


kingdom, as much as belongs to us towards all our 


the leaſt oppoſition to theſe igno- 


pblige every perſon to ſwear obedience to the con- 


aa their chattels fold within a fortnight after re- 


ay Y Xx o 1 17 22 , 
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© hey ſhall be preſented to the chief foreſter, when he 


g0 unpuniſhed. He accordingly iſſue 


dignity of the holy ſee. He prohibite 


4 ** „* Y ao. 1 "IIs 


| and folicited the protection of Alexander king of 
CCC 
Juoohn followed them into that kingdom, and in his 


| ing chat à defeat muſt prove fatal, He bad made 


of conſequence that held out in ſupport 0 
P. ͤ a oY 
A. D. 1216. The barons, now driyen to deſpair, 


A. D. 1216. ; 167 


\ © Tiinocent 111, tonfidering biwſelf as feudal lord 


of the kingdom, was incenſed to the laſt degree at the 
behaviour of the barons, and ſwore by St. Peter, 
that the injury they had done their king ſhould not 
| | I a bull, in 
which, from the plenitude of his apoſtolic authority, 
he annulled the whole charter, as unjuſt in itſelf, as 
obtained by compulſion, and as derogatory to the 
q the barons 

from exacting the obſervance of it: he even pro- 
hibited the king himſelf from paying any regard to it : 


he abſolved him and his ſubje&s from all oaths, . 


which they had been conſtrained to take for that pur- 
pole: rs he denounced a general ſentence of ex- 
communication. againſt every one who ſhould perſe- 
vere in maintaining ſuch treaſonable and iniquitous 
pretenſions. | | p 


” * 


But the thunder of the Vatican, in temporal affairs, 


had now loſt great part of its force; and the pope had 
the mortification to ſee even Langton, whom he him 


felf had placed on the archiepiſcopal throne of Can- 
terbury, refuſe to promulgate his cenſures. Exaſpe- 


rated to the higheſt degree at this oppoſition in 2 
01 


prelate he expected would have exerted his utm 
power to promote the intefeſt of the holy ſee, the 
Dope ſuſpended Langton from the exerciſe of his 
unctions. But this att of papal vengeance did not 

produce the deſired effect; the clergy, with the pri- 


mate at their head, as well as the nobility and people, 


difcovered a noble ardour to preſerve that liberty and 


independence they had with fo much difficulty ob- 
rained, | "2272 | | Z 


f 4 . | 4 . Tit SF BE 4 2 
John's emiſſaries on the continent had been very 


ſucceſsful, and had engaged a powerful army, prin- 
| cipally compoſed of ſoldiers of fortune, in the ſer- 
vice of their maſter. They were all veteran troops, 


and ready to venture their lives in any cauſe to, gain 
an independent fortune ; beſides which they were far- 


ther animated- by Jon's having promiſed them the 


eſtates of his turbulent barons. _ 


As ſoon as John received advice of the embar- 
kation of theſe forces, he ventured to throw off the 


* 


his ſubjetts; declared the great charter null and void, 


and the barons, who had extorted that inſtrument 
from him, rebels and traitors. His foreign forces 


landed at Dover; and John, Putting himſelf at their 
head, ſeemed determined to ſatiate his cruelty. He 
; - 14 ' . | 4 ; $®.*6. 1 4 . 5 1 , ES. 
marched to Northampton, reducing the whole goun, 


try through which he paſſed to a ſmoaking defart, 
The ravenous and barbarous mercenaries, incited by 


a cruel and enraged prince, were let looſe againſt the 
eſtates, tenants, manors, houſes 
| barons, Every thing was levelled in the duſt ; an 
cruelties, ſuch as would ſhock even | | 


* F 5 
and parks of th 
' #4 * . „. 
„q lu 6 ſavages them- 
ſelves, were praQtiſed on the innocent inhabitants. 


- "Moſt of the northern barons, unable to reſiſt the 
| power, of the mercenaries, and having little reaſon to 
expect mercy ſhould they fall into the hands of the 


king, fled before him with their wives and families, 
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, 
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bad recourſe to a moſt delperate exp 


dient: they Ar 


91 70 to the court of F rance for protection, aid 0 - 
fered to acknowledge Lewis, eldeſt fon to Philip, for 


p of 7 their 


*% „„ 


=_ 


their ſovereign, if he. would aſſiſt them with a body of 
forces againſt their enraged monarch, Though the 
fenſe of the common rights f mankind, the only 
rights which are indefeafiBle, might have. juſtified 
them in their depoſition of the king ; they detlined 


| Which founds harſhly in the ears of royalty 
affirmed that 
crown, by rea 


held in, homage to 
more plauſibly, that 
by rae homage to the pope, changing the nature 
of his fo 
_ crown for a fee or vaſſalage under a foreign power. 
The crown of England was too rich a prize to be 


made to his ſon. The pope's legate menaced him 
with interdicts and excommunications, if he invaded 


the patrimony of St. Peter, or attacked a prince 
who was immediately under the protection of the holy 


with contempt the menaces of the 


with regard to their engagements, and the danger of 


intruſting his ſon and heir in the hands of perſons, 


_ . who might, on any caprice or neceſſity, make 8 


Vith their native ſovereign, by ſacrificing a pledge of 
fo much value. | 


over a {mall army to the relief of the confederates, 


fee; but as Philip was aſſured ꝓf the obedience of 
his own vaſſals, his principles were changed with the 
complexion of the times; and he now as much diſre- 
garded the papal cenſures, as he formerly pretended - 
to pay reſpect to them. But though Philip beheld 
| e, he had his 
ſcruples reſpecting the fidelity of the Engliſh barons, 


He therefore exatted from the ba- 
rons twenty-five hoſtages, of the nobleſt birth in the 
kingdom; and having obtained this ſecurity, he ſent 


inſiſting before Philip, on a pretenſion, Whic is in ge- 
neral {o unfavourably received among ſovereigns, way 
e 
1 was, incapable of pöôſſeſſing = 
D ſon of the attainder paſſed upon him 
during his btother's reign ; though that attainder had 

| been reverſed, and Richard had even, by his laſt will, 
| declared him His ſucceſſor, They pretended that ge 
was already legally depoſed by the ſentence of the 

| Peers of France, for the murder of bis nephew, 
though that ſentence could not poſſibly regard any) 

thing but his tranſmarine dominions, which, alone he 

that crown. But they affirmed, | 
he had already depoſed himſelf | 


vereignty, and reſigning, an independent 


negleQed - and Philip accordingly accepted the offer 
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and promiſed that his ſon, at the head of a more nu- 


merous body of forces, 
nient expedition. 


In the mean time John, informed of the engage- 
ments entered into between the nobility and the 
French court, reſolved to take all the advantages 
Which the ſuperiority of his arms over thoſe of the 
barons had given him. Accordingly he laid ſiege 


ſhould follow with all conve- 


reſolution. Ans ie ot” it 98 
Ide courage of Lewis was ſo het 


gulations with regard to the marine. 


He therefore attempted to make himſelf maſter 


A. D. 1216. 
precautions to diſappoint the expeQations of his ene. 
my, by putting every place in a proper poſture of 
defence. He even preſſed all the ſhips in the 6, 
ports, oppoſite to France, into his ſervice, and na. 
ning them with the 2 expedition, reſolved t 
fight Lewis in his paſſage to England; but while 
were waiting for the appearance of the enemy, a yi, 
lent ſtorm happened, which either ſunk or daſhed « 
pieces, the greater part of his fleet, Soon after thy 
misfortune, Lewis landed in the Iſle of Thanet. 
Tbe arrival of Lewis put a final period to John! 
ſucceſs. The greater part of his foreign troops, wh, 
were chiefly natives of France, now deſerted him, de. 
claring that they could not fight againſt the heir d 
their lawful ſovereign... When, Lewis landed, Joh 
was encamped near Dover; but inſtead of endes 
vouring to attack the enemy, before the French force 
could be joined by the barons, he, retreated to Win 
cheſter. 2 5 guilt and jealous diſtruſt benumbel 
all the faculties of. his ſoul, and diſarmed him at.the 
very inſtant he ſtood in need; of more than commui 


cor ; ghtened by th 
unmanly fears of, John, that be marched, to Londa 
without meeting with the leaſt oppolition.. He en 
tered the city amidſt the acclamations, of the people 
and the barons and-titizens immediately ſwore fealy 
to him; while.the prince, in return, ſolemnly promiſe 
to reſtore all their eſtates, and confirm the antin 
Notwithſtanding the great ſucceſs. Lewis hitbem 
met with, yet many difficulties ſtill remained to k 
ſurmounted, DO ke could thake himſelf maſter 
England. Moſt of the maritime, plages were in the 
intereſt of John, who had favoured the len. pour 
many valuble privileges, and made many excellent. 
This wa 
alarming circumſtance to Lewis, who, conſidered bi 
being maſter of ſome convenient harbour as a matt! 
of the laſt importance. Deſtitute of that advanias 
his receiving reinforcements from the continent vol 
be rendered very precarious; nor would even li 
own retreat, in caſe of a reverſe of fortune, be ſecure, 


— 


Dover; but his enterprize was rendered abortive; 
the caſtle defied his power. He therefore carried l 
arms into the inland parts of Kent and Suſſex, wad 
he reduced with great facility. But. William de 
Coldingham, at the head of a thouſand archers, fe. 
tiring into the wilds, and faſtneſſes of that county, 
ſupported himſelf againſt all the power of the Freud 


to the caſtle of Colcheſter, -which he took in a few | arm. 12 
days; and ſoon after the caſtle of Hedingham, be- In the mean time John vas not idle. He fortified | 
longing to the earl of Oxford, fell into his hands. | and furniſhed with proviſions ſeveral ſea-ports; l 
Theſe ſucceſſes encouraged him to think of forming | tering himſelf that the bolt of papal; thunder, whic and fr 
the fiege of London. At the ſame time he ordered | was now ready to be launched, againſt Philip and l pPPro 
a fleet of ſixty-five ſail to block up the mouth of the | fon, would defeat all their ſchemes, and reſtore lin hich 
: river Thames. But London was, at that time, | to the quiet poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown. In th 
ſo powerful and populous, that the inhabitants | however, he was miſtaken; Innocent, indeed, ful 216, 
. boldly threw open their gates, and defied the kingto | nated the ſentence of excommunication again Sth 
| anne thelt city. Savory de Malleon, however, one | but the effeRt fell far_ſhort of John's ſanguinaf) cr. |, His 
of his mercenary generals, advancing with à party | peQtations. The French biſhops declared the ef e's ov 
too near the walls, was deſperately, wounded, and communication of Philip void, and Lewis paid lud n che 
bis men being cut to pieces by the Londoners, he, | regard to the papal cenſure. He was more def me 
bimſelf, narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner, | of procuring a. proper ſea- port than of guarding 
Soon after, the Londoners equipped and manned the againſt the eifeQts of Innocent's ſentence. Hela The 
ſhips which lay in the river Thames, and falling down fore once more led his army to Dover, and invelt 
upon Johns fleet, funk or took moſt of them _ | that important fortreſs. But Lewis found the att 
The northern barons animated at the ſucceſs of the more difficult than he imagined. Hubert de BY it he 
Londoner, reſumed their courage, and taking the | the governor, was 4 brave and. vigilant officer, 7 BW © Fe. 
"field in a body, laid fiege to York, and obliged the | being at the bead of a reſolute garriſon, made 2 — 
garriſon to purchaſe a truce till Whitſuntide, at the | furious ſallies upon the French army, that Lev * 
Expense of a thouſand marks. [ obliged to remove his camp to a conſiderable dt 9 
=. be war now raged with as great fury as ever. But | from the walls. Aſhamed, and enraged at this . Fes 
ER, own dreading the effetis of Lewis's landing, marched | pointment, Lewis firſt. attempted. to work 25 88 
1 gown to the {ea-coalts, where he took all imaginable } Hubert's tenderneſs, by threatening to put 9.” nn 


7 
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bis brother Thomas, whom he had taken, priſoner. 
This proving ineffettual, he endeayoured to corrupt 
| him with gold; and both. theſe expedients failing, he 
| threatened to put the whole garriſon to the ſword, in 


wo change the ſiege into a blockade. | 

levis was greatly alarmed at this miſcarriage, and 
| his fears were conſiderably heightened on finding that 
| his barons appeared leſs active in his ſervice: but he 
and wanted. prudence to foreſee the conſequences of 
bis neglect. He did not even endeayor to conceal 


confidence; and inſtead of —_— nobility to 
WS their honors and Eſtätes, he beſtow 


error, in calling in a foreign force to their aſſiſtance; 
e people complained of the oppreſſions exetciſed 
dy their nen aſters ; and ever 
ce og ffelh diſturbances.” © 9 5 
About the fame time it was rumoured, that the 
viſcount of Melun, one of Lewis tourtfers, fell 
Ws dangerouſly ill, and perceiving himfelf tottefing on 
de brink of eternity, he ſent for ſome of his friends 
among the | Engliſh barons, to wärn them of their 
anger. Het | | 
; HS tcftable deſign of exterminating them with all their 
families, and beſtowing their eſtates and titles on his 


afted powerfully on the Engliſh batons, and was of 


end ſeveral others of the principal nobilit deter- 
rined, if poſſible; to elude the force of ſtorm 


r C- — 


ate information to John of their intention of 


; : pardon. K ae ö . 2 f 1 » 3 w_ 4 % 
John, animated with the hopes ef being joined 
yy his nobility, exerted” himſelf in colletting an 


narching over the waſhes from Lynn into Lincoln- 


1 


c 


reaſure, baggage and regalia, he himſelf eſcaping 
Vith difficulty. He rea 


rturbation of his ſpirits, added to the'af- 


ied im into a violent fever. Next day, being unable to 
, ride, he was carried in a litter to the caſtle of Slefbrd, 
ich nd from thence to Newark, where, finding his end 
h rproaching, he ordered his will to be drawn up, by | 
hin hich he appointed His ſon Henry, then a child, to 
hs, WP ucceed him. The fame night, the 18th of Oftsber, 
1. WS 216, he died, in the 5 iſt year of his age, and me 
oh, : Sth of his reign.” RATA . | 4 8 
er His body was carried to Worceſter, according to 
eis own order, and buried, with little funeral poinfs, ] 
inde n the cathedral of that city, where bis tomb, with 
cos ns image on it, as big as life, is ſtill to be ſeen, but 
ding thout any inſcription. E 030200 SOOT OTLPEr 266 

; The charakter of this prince is little more than a 


omplication of vices, equally mean and odious; 
nous to himſelf, and deſtruQtiveÞ his people. The 


pale of private honor. His ſubjeRs, who were 
Pounded in fo tender a point, found, perhaps, their 
ment of public grievances ſharpened by per- 
— nur. One exceſs brought on another, till at 
© > government itſelf became a blank, and civil 
der ceaſed,” John had many opportunities of re- 


| caſe he ſhould take the caſtle. | But Hubert, equallyß 


his diſguſt ; he excluded them from his counts and 
| _— A a N 1 * 
upon his o) ountrymen. The barons now ſaw their 


ers; and every Ming wore the ap- 
innen WOTTGS | 


them that Lewis had formed the de. 


foreign favorites, This report, whether true or falſe, 
Win finite pr judiee to Lewis. The earl of Saliſpury, 


N 5 1 * Tun f 1 " : #® "+ & V- 13 0 7 i 1 at y Y 
oining his army, and obtained à promiſe of a free 
| % 079 i UII I Bee? 


Ty, an red e Wing ane 
e with the invader of f his count v. But | in 1. 


N ſhire, at an improper time of the tide, the ſea ruſhed in 
pon him with ſuck violence and rapidity, that he loſt 
de greater part of his forces, together with all his 


2 
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of againſt every attempt, continued to defend the 
| — wah ſo much vigor, that Lewis was at laſt obliged | 


to conciliate theirefteem by careſſes, 


All his favors ; |: 


ich threatened their deſtruction. They ſent pri. 
ſure. He was the firſt who coined ſterling money, 
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trie ving his affairs ; but he is a diſtinguiſhed inſtance 


of the, fatal conſequence of wanting a good name. 


The horror which the public entertained for Arthur's 
death pe effett in driving him from his French 
dominions, than all the power of Philip ; nor was he 
ever able to avail himſelf of the many favoutable 
circumſtances that aſterwards offered. He ſeems to 
have valued power only as it gave him àn opportunity 
of doing miſchief with greater ſecurity. Years 
added nothing to his experience, though they en- 
creaſed his 6 hag which were always violent. He 
tried both extremes of fortune, and behaved ignomi- 
niouſly in both. Difficulties never inſpired reflection, 
nor adverſity moderation ; yet, under difficulties, he 
was exquiſitely ſenſible; and in adverſity infinitely de- 
Jetted. He had ſtarts of every thing but goodneſs ; 
he was profited by nothing but compulſion? The 
treaſure he amaſſed was ſpent without dignity, and 
his favors were beſtowed without judgment. He was 
not deſtitute'of abilities, though nothing called theta 
ſo effettually into action as neceſſity or revenge: in 
the former he found wonderful reſources; and to 
gtatify che latter; he often broke through his favourite 
indolence; ieee eee 29 n en a 
But while we deplore thoſe vices which made him 
the ſeoufge of that pebple over whom he had unjuſtly 
uſtrped the rule, and for which, in the end, he was 


5 e let us noi forget to mention the 


few laudable tranſactions af his reign, by which the 
netion received ſeveral; diſtinguiſhed benefits. He 
eſtabliſhed the form of civil government in London, 
by granting the citizens liberty and authority to ehuſe 
to themſelves yearly a mayor, which office before 


continued during life: he likewiſe gave them leave to 


chuſe a common council of the moſt ſubſtantig] eiti- 
zens, and to eleQ and deprive their ſheriffs at plea- 


introduced the laws of England into Ireland, and 
granted the Cinque Ports thoſe liberties they now 


enjoy. He made ſeveral excellent regulations for 
- fitting out a navy on any ſudden emergency, and on 


all occaſions ſteadily ſupported the dignity of the 
„ «i is oobghid bf) it Hat mh11od art 
In John we have an admirable inſtance that ſome 


good may be produced even from the greateſt appa- 
rent evil. The reign of this prinee, wicked and mi- 
ſerable as it certainly was, gave decafion to tiioſe ex- 


cellent charters which form the baſis of the Engliſh 


i xd” Swineſhead-abbey, but | 
he great ſatigues he had undergone, and the conſtant | 
ur and pe | abled them to obtain, thoſe ineſtimable rights and 
aon he felt at his late irreparable inisfortume; threw | 


| | born on the firſt of October, 12 


conſtitution, - His tyranny firſt prompted the barons 


to aſſert, and his floth and indolence aſterwards en- 


privileges, which are at once the glory and ſafe- 
21 nich gt 


| guard of Engliſnmen. 


" John left tuo legitimate ſons, behind him, Henry, 
07, and now only nine 
years of age, and Richard, born on the ſixth of January 


1209. Beſides theſe, he had three daughters, Jane; 
married to Alexander, king of Scots; Eleanor, mar- 


ried firſt to William Mareſchal che younger, earl of 


Pembroke, and then to; Simon Montfort, earl of 
Leiceſter, and Iſabella, married to the emperor 
Frederic- II. All theſe children were born to him by | 


Habella of Angouleſme, his ſecond wife. Beſides 


theſe, he had many illegitimate children; but none 
of chem vere ſatfcieinly. diftinguilded to deſerve! = | 
The moſt” remarkable occurrences that happened 
| The | duringthis prince's reign; were as fol: 
mule ſtream of his paſſion for pleaſure broke into | | 
| fold in England for 20s. per tun. Aſterwards people 
| were allowed to ſell red wine'for - ] 
| white for dt.. 


In the ſecond year of his reign French wine was 


d.' per quatt, and 


1 


In his zth year died Peter of Colechurch, who 


began to build London-bridge with ſtone, and was 
buried in the chapel under that bridge. 
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Onthe toth of Jul in che year 1219; 1 — 170 

5 &f London was f Jul, the fire began in 'Southva 
Aud having confumed the church of St. ' Mary Overy, 

readto 5 the bridge; and, "whilſt great numbers of 

. ran, ſome to behold, others to quench the 
br 


the houſes at the other end of the bridge 
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cloſed, many 


took rb, ſo ages: Sod 


A. D. 42164 
were forced to leap ine the "Thang 


whilſt "others, crowding into the boats that came o WM 
their relief, were the cauſe of their owt! deftruttigh 
the boats and people ſinking together. Near 30% AR 
erſons periſhed by this 1 accident, lo = 
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TESTES 


* ee e. Job, . U eee 
©! fell, by lineal ceſſion, - on his eldeſt ſon 
Henry, a child only nine years of age, he was con- 
ſequently; unable either to judge for himſelf, or to 


redtion of * 0 4 e 747 15 
Fortunately for the young prince, 0 
we kingdom, the military command was at this, time 
who, from bus office, was likewiſe at the head of the 
Nate. .; This hobleman was poſſeſſed of fidelity, pry: 


che languiſhing 
the diſtracted ſtate of the kingdom, he, | 
belm of government, and managed it wick, duch an 
equal proportion ol virtues and abilities, that at length 
he weathered the tempeſt, and ne national 
e into port. 5228 $23 

The rl ſtep he took. — this deßrablg end 
was, to:endeavour to reſtore a mutual 
deen the throne and the great barons. - This was, 
indeed, an ęſſential point; for, notwit 
Lewis was already in poſi 
the better half of the kingdom, and was, moreover. 
ſupponed by all the power of France, yet, ſuch bad 


conſtitution of his country. Kn 


that the aleflions of che nobles, were in a great mear 
tached to his party more through fear than regard. 
Tbe earl, yell appriaed of this dſpoſitian in tho 
- hanadac and being himſelf ſtrongly -: for the 
hereditary Tights * blood, called a couneil of the 
bergns at Glouceſter, whither all repaired who were 
in the intereſt of the royal family. As. ſton; a 


in his hand. 82 the 
harons were pleaſed at the ſight of the prince, the 
nya exclaimed, ** Behold  yout king“ 
words occaſioned a ſhort pauſe, after which Pem« 
broke thus alete allembly :. 


n 0z Hi 1 


+ Though we, julthy. ppoled the) "Either, 4 FAY 


mou prince, on accgunt of his w and miſtaken 
condu 15 et this, child. is guitlels, A bers 
errors; as. the pu uniſhment of $. Qught, 


only to be inflifted on. their authors, It —. be. 
e, us to make the ſon bear the iniguizy of his 
* our duty and intereſt to forget our ants, 


moſities, and in compaſſion to his tender years; unite 


Ellen. our utmoſt efforts to drive Lewis and-all his 
lowers out of this oppreſſed eountry. By this 
, [this generpus action, we ſhall ſave our king- 

from becoming the reproach of its neigbhours, 


and eek the 9 a debaling and * 


dence, and ſortitude ; and ſeemed born to ſupport 


fare alienated from him, and they remained abi 


. were ſeated, the earl — aſſewhiy, 
ag Joung Hen 


Theſe 


to. ſupport, him on the .throne of his anceſtors. Let 


manage the reins of Eats _— by- ae die 
"well. "98 far _ 
inyeſted in William | Mareſchall, earl of Pembroke, 


confidence be- 


of the metropolis, — 7 | 


been the folly and imprudence of his om .conduth | 


n to, their 


i 
baraps who. ſtill, adhered to Lewis, 


nq longer exiſted; ws sf now gonaturd 
Abele and that the 
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This IS which carried. 3 110 itt 
e hearts of the harons, had the defiredeffeR, Ty 
earl of Cheſter, indeed, ſtated an objgction relating 
to their having called over. ova +.but it was fom 
wy 1 by recapitulgging, .that., prince's cond 
ce his arrival in ; and. it ya gener 
agreed that his arbitrary; and rat viour ha 
lyed all ties that In e otherviſe have bout 
ole; who had invited Rim, t their, affiiance; at 
hell wbly with ee :alled Ns i dot 
The; -coronatian vas accardin 
Glouceſter, on the eg of de 3 
1216,in preſence 1 e | — — wil 
. iy 


che barony, by 1. — 
7 the ar 0940 being then 4 
mg. Before the 2 — — 45 oh his heal 


ny peel Colbie Eats us 
ee ty 10 
pay pe, and; nee] e e to nich his fi betil 
y-tubje om. Ebe-prelates, cars 
barons, and all ahofſe. wha were ypreſent; next t 
lealty and allegiance 4g the new Mog and the folow 


gay they came to a reſolution io * 7. 


of e de king nar, apc ge 


3 ; TY. 1 hep 
0 he firſt bey che new regent, en vas, to 0 
Eincylargecters, notify ing Henry a gi, to al 
barons — communities 01. t ngdom, a 
niſing a ge to all thoſe + ſhould 
edience, and peacgaþly ackpovlelpt 
He * 111. Hr their ſovereign,. 5 10 
is, prudent meaſure, and the known: probity d 
many of us 
They men 
that the cauſe which induced — up aut 


W method che could puts 
ſue * proprięty, Was at of making their 2 
wich their lawful. ſovereign. Ihe pope 


greatly aſſiſted in bringing about e ele. 


cauſed the ſentener of eee 10 * 


| bt rs from the Nana, euexy church 


| kingdom againſt Lewis and his adherents... This cen 


| ſure, however deſpiſed in the firſt, tranſports 1208 1 


on the ſiege of Dover, having made a von 50 


of the barons who. ſtill adber 


ſentment, many 


Lewis, wiſhed, in the moments of cool — 


be diſannulled, and they, by that, cans, re. ain 
int the boſom. of he church. 
In the mean time Lewis was 1 


abandon. the e he was: e 7. 
place. The obſtinate defence, however, pf,tha! = 
portant place, the fidelity of the p e 
the royal family, the Sole, decline gf, che at 
of.; the barons, and dhe, proſperous cone e 


: Henry s affairs, rendered the F French * os} 
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A. D. 1217. 


chan ever of che Fi lim nobility. He now 
pony from them an oath abjuration of John's 
family. This oath was taken by ſome through fear, 


but was vor — all 
was foon fenfible of this; he perceived he ha 

—4 little more to truft to for ſucceſs than his own 
ſword :. the excommunications Seni him and his 
adherents, thundered every day from every pulpit, 
heightened his apprehenſions, and weakened bis in- 
tereſt He therefore again attetnpted to corrupt the 
fidelity of Hubert de Burgh, the intrepid governor 
of Dover-caſtle. He informed him of John death, 
and tempted bim with Whatever the ambition of a 
ſubje& could deſire; but all his offers were rejectedz 
and Hubert declared that he would defend the caſtle 

as long as one of the garriſon was left alive. At laſt 
Levis, 151 8 of ſuccels, raiſed the ſiege, and 


hed to London. 
e time after this Lewis advanced to Hertford, 
From hence 


and made himſelf maſter of the caſtle. 


by others through policy; 


bition, to St. Alban's, which he threatened with 


as 
"rl 
* 


hes town and abbey, 


ſevere cortipo tion 'for that indulgence. 


as hp clergy, 
the cauſe o 
poſſeſſions that fell in his way. They were, however, 
became every da fr: 
the people... 
to accept of "a'truce during the Chriſtmas holidays. 
This ceſſation of hoſtilities was of infinite fervice 
to the proteCtor : he wrote letters in the king's name 
| to all the male-content barons ; in which he. repre- 
Tented'to them, that whatever jealouſy and animoſity 
they might. have entertained againſt the Tate king, a 
| young prince, tlie linealheir of their antient monarchs, 
had en ſucceeded to the throne, without ſucceeding 
eithe 5 the feſentment or ptinciples of his e, 
for: that the deſperate expedient. they hade 4 
of calling 1 ina foreign potentate, had Happ uly for them, 
and happily for the nation, failed of entire accths ; | 
and it was ſtill in their power, by a, quick return tb 
their duty, | to reſtore the independence, of their coun- 
try, and to Tecure that liberty, k for which the "#6" zEd- 
louſly contended : that as all paſt offences of the 
barons were now buried in oblivion, they ought, on 
their part, to forget their complaints againſt tele late 
ſovereign, who, if he had been any wiſe blameabſe 
in his conduct, had le 
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* 


fi t bis Toh the! Falutaty. Warn- 


he proceeded, with all the fury of diſappointed am- 


deſtruction; but he was at laſt prevailed upon to ſpare | 
though not without exacting a 
And | 
in general, were extremely active in 
young Henry, Lewis deſtroyed all their 


{ufficient] reven oed; for, by their means, the French | 
. 4 o möre and more the deteſtation of 
ſo ſucceſsful were their endeavours 
to diſtreſs the * rench party, that Lewis was obliged | 


— 
* 


pw 


1 


K r 


| ing, to avoid the, ; Paths, which had led to ſuch fatal 
extremities: and that having. ho 
for their liberties, it \ Was their 


| 
obtained a charter | 
tereft, | to denionſtrate, 


not incompslibſe With theix alle jance, nd 0 
rights of the king Wo 1 1 ar 15 * eidg.! 142 
and oppoſite, 1 0 5 mutually fu PHE fy 25 85 
other. 
| Thele conſiderations, enforced by the S charities of 
conflancy and. fidelity, 5 1 5 e had Always 
2 oduced ſo an effect On the b 
rons, = he - greater, Par. o = 1 4 ſecxeiſy 5 
negotiate with the fy teQtor, And. „many of. 
openly avowed their ttac ment 19,1 the ;youn Tg 
A. D. 1247 Nis nov! Egan. to. Ene that_h js 
party and: 1 ID dai 175 5 war Was, ye] 
expenhve, and 1 be ſupported only- by. draughts! | 
rom France. T pretectors Nrhqle 2550 was, io 
gain leiſure Fan l he i jonas oy Wax, in in ord gr to. 
gtelleft, 1 e knew tt 


the Engliſh: AN, oben 
ench ; and that if 
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by their -conduR, that 1⁰ valua le: an acquiſition * 15. "qu 
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N V II. 5 A. D. 121, 
ment, his maſter's auchollt ty works be Toon eſtabliſhed 
in every part of the This difpoſition, to- 


ether Ay the he kingdom endeavours of the court of 
ome to ſerve the royal family, had fo powerful an 
effekt, that Lewis conſented to another truce, which 
was to laſt till after Eaſter. During this ceſſation of 
arms, Lewis found himſelf obliged by his father, who 
| durſt no longer reſiſt the ſolicitations of the pope, to 
return to France. He accordingly ſet out for that 
kingdom about the middle of January, intending to 
make a ſhort tour to Paris, as well to avert the thun- 
der of the Vatican, as to procure a ſupply of men 
and mone 
The abſence of Lewis furniſhed the regent with a 
favourable opportunity of making freſh Jevies, and 
uſing his rene and endeavours to bring over the 
moſt conſiderable of the barons to the royal caufe; 
and ſo effeQually did this worthy ſubjett labour in his 
Teconciliatory an, that, beſidles the earls of Saliſbury, 
Arundel aud Farren, he had the pleaſure to ſee Hugh 
de Lacy, and W illiam the young earl of Mareſchall, 
his own ſon, who till then had been one of the moft 
Zealous partifans of France, return to their allegiance, 
and ever after remain faithful 'to their duty. In a 
word, the number of thoſe who quitted Lewis's party 
during the A was ſo great, that the loſs was not 
: good by, all the ſupplies he could muſter in 
France to eine his army. PER 
The Cinque ports likewiſe declared in favor of 
ty! and fitted out a "ſquadron of ſhips, with 
which they way. laid and attacked Lewis in his return; 
but, Alter a ſmart ſkirmiſſi, he got ſafe, with the loſs 
of a few ſhips only, to Sandwich: © This inſtance of 
diſaffection, however, incenſed him ſo highly, that, 
in revenge, he burnt the town of Sandwich, as. being 
one of the Cinque ports ; and having mate another 
unſucceſsful attack on Dover- Calle, he marched with 
his troops towards London, whither he arrived on the 
Yer. day the truce” expired. ” 
© The firſt 'Toxfltierable act of hoflility was began 
the regent, who Netaeh gi "a body, of 5 rces, under 
115 earls of Lincdth and Albernais, to inveſt Mount 
Soörkel, in Leiceſterſhire, the g garriſon having com- 
mitted the moſt e ravàA 7 in the neighbour. - 
hood of the Lewis, Wo K new the ons equehce 
ff that fortreſs,” gehe an at y of 1 Buna 
Phat Mts and Sh ty thouſand infay by Li der the com- 
mand of the count de la Patche a matfh il of France, 
to raiſe the ff lege. 


——_— 
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Upon his approach, the En. liſh, 
"who were tod weak to venture battfe, retired to 
Neis ter alid the count, icon Rae,” from the ſy- 
B 0 f his nupnbers, relotvel to Attack che caſtle 


of. Lincoln. 
5 Fi PLANET nc beg dthied the regent; t "the 
caſtle of Li i was a BY ace of too much 
ithout maktin⸗ one effort for its re- 
imm ons Was 1 lfued by che pro- 
0 tenants, dee tem to join 
4 or rmy at Newark Upon“ T rent: The: b Bp 8 
ate rs only; exe 4 Frick . 
0 decla re WY all 'who dial £00, 
Henry ſhould be i titled to the fame e thoſe 
L 4 a a n He himſelf a utned 
croſs, and 8 and b Jarons drew the temp 2 
125 1 2090 of $3) clergy ws 9 of the u moſt 
Jexvice to the 10 yal ca Ws, "th 8 People WONT. 125 
dhe utm wn ey to. the Proteftor 's andard, inf} I 
45 ba k * i aſtic 719670 "which | ſeldom 2 
ſucceſs Pembroke bad the fatisfation of 
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1 kvigilf 5 bead of 03 nd” refolite 
ci 75 inflamed 1195 the 48 Fo We N 


ated ene 
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bil uſed b ther zent in| nis 


genius to be averſe io 
could, by r repeated adds of of g enerolity. aud clemen 
ence in the govern 


e the Lale With a _ 
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; 0 
the. 1 de encha almoſt-in 
ore they Rad notice of his approach.” 
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had all along hoped to take the caſtle before an army 
could be aſſembled ſtrong enough to oppoſe the 
Surprized to find the regent fo cloſe to them, the 
French general called a council of war, in which, 
after much debate ariſing from a difference of opini, 
ons, it was reſolved to make one deciſive aſſault upon 
the caſtle, (the garriſon of which was by this time re- 
duced to the utmoſt diſtreſs,) and to att on the defen- 
five againſt Pembroke's forces. Theſe meaſures 
proved the deſtruftion of the French army. Fulk 
de Briant, ſoon after, found means to enter the 
caſtle: by a poſtern-gate, at the head of a choſen body 
of French archers, and made ſeveral ſallies to amuſe 
the beſiegers; while the royal army vigorouſly at- 
tacked one of the gates of the city, carried it by 
ſtarm, and entered the place ſword in hand. The 
French perceived their danger, and made. a noble 
defence; but the freſh troops 3 to pour in 
through the avenue, a total rout enſued. The 
count of Perche was killed in the ſtreets, having re- 
fuſed. quarter, though offered ſeveral times, and moſt | 
of the French troops fell with him. US oy 
Wben Lewis was informed of this defeat, he was 
ſtruck with the moſt inexpreſſible conſternation. He 
immediately left Dover, ſhut himſelf up in the capi- 
tal, and diſpatched a courier to his father for aſſiſt- 
ance. Philip, who was deſirous of averting the cen- 


ſure of the pope from his own kingdom, refuſed to 


engage openly in the defence of his ſon ; but per- 
mitted Blanch, his daughter-in-law, the wife of Lewis, 
to raiſe a powerful body of troops, and to provide a 
fleet of ſhips for tranſporting them into England. But 
they Ianded not in that kingdom: the French ſhips 


1 8 . 


1 5 


tunity to wreak his vengeance on them for their gif; 1 
obedience. Many of them were depoſed, and - 
many ſuſpended ; ſome were baniſhed; and all who 28 
eſcaped puniſhment were obliged to purchaſe their 
pardon by paying large ſums of money to the legate, 
ſo that the pope by thele means became poſſeſſed of 
immenſe treaſure. But Innocent lived not long tg 
enjoy the fruits of his interpoſition in favor of young 
Henry. He paid the debt of nature ſoon after the 
departure of Lewis from England, and was ſucceeded 
in the papal chair by Honorius III. 
A. D. 1218. The rage of civil war being now ap. 
peaſed, the Protector applied 151 to the ſalutaty 
meaſures of improving that peace his prudence and 
victories had ſo happily brought about. He procured 
a new charter of liberties, but it differed in ſeveral 
particulars from that of John. The full privilege of 
elections in the clergy, and the liberty of going out of 
the kingdom without firſt obtaining the royal conſent, 
were not confirmed in the charter of Henry, becauſe 
the ſtate had already experienced the inconveniencies 
ariſing from them. The obligation by which John 
had reſtrained himſelf from buying aids and ſcutages, 
without the conſent of the great council of the nation, 
was alſo omitted in this inſtrument, The barons 
perceived that no aids, unleſs they were evident 


2 


ing ane w the privileges that had been enjoyed in the 
preceding reign ; he cauſed writs, in the king; 
name, to be iſſued to the ſheriffs of the different 
counties, commanding them to lay open all foreſt, 


reaſonable, could be leyied upon men who had arm T 
in their hands, and who were able to repel any ad . 
of violence. Nor did he content himſelf with grant. 1 

5 


were met by the Engliſh on the coaſt of Kent, and 


totally defeated. 1 | RAE | 
* This defeat gave the finiſhing ſtroke to all Lewis's 
hopes in this kingdom; and, to add a greater weight 
to the misfortunes that crowded in upon him, he now 
beheld the regent, at the head of an irrefiſtible army, 
in the neighbourhood of London, and himſelf blocked 
up in that city, without the ſmalleſt hope of relief. 
The people, no longer oyerawed by the ſuperiority of 
foreign maſters, now gave a free vent to their ex- 
preſſions of diſlike to bim and his conduct. The 
chief barons of his alliance were ſhut up in priſons af. 
ter their defeat at Lincoln ; the reſt had either openly 
abandoned his party, or, by being in the fame predi- 
cament with himſelf, continued about his perſon more 
"through inability to go elſewhere, than out of any 
real affeftion to him or his cauſe. The whole nation 
reſounded with the peals of eccleſiaſtical thunder 
_hufled againſt him from the Vatican; and he now fe- 
mained in a foreign country, hated, deſpiſed, and cut 
ae the, me of ts * 
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"by ſubgu 
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nne rig,, d denne. 
fircumBlanced nothing remained but to ſeck 
on that ſafety which he had in;vain tried to 
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. acquire by force. Lewis, accordingly, offered to 

conclude... peace with the Protector, by Which he 
- promiſed to evacuate the kingdom,” on condition of 
JV 
"fortunes. _ The terms were accepted; and Lewis re- | 


_ tuned to the contine 
having ſeized a ſceptre he was unable to keep. | 
-... Excluſive of the articles of trea 4 ewis promiſed. ; 
. and firmly engaged bin eil to iſe his wmoſt ene. 
' yours. to perſuade” his father Philip to | reſtore to 
Henry all his rights on the continent; and if be failed 
in this mediation, to do it himſelf as ſoon as he ſhauld 
become poſſeſſed of the crown of France. 10 
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Ihe greateſt ſufferers among all Lewis's adherents 

- were the clergy. Nothing was ſtipulated for them in 

the treaty of peace: they were leck ehilltely do e 

_ mercy of the pope, whom they had ſo lyghty offended, 

| " andwho ſeized M 'x ppor- | 
2 


* 0 


fully executed, and the bounds of the foreſts diſtin 
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to the continent, with the mortification of 
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agreeable to the intention of the charter granted for 
that purpoſe by king John; and ſome time after, he 
ſent the chief juſticiary of the foreſts on a circui 
through the kingdom, to ſee that the orders vere 


marked. At the ſame time, orders were given to 
demoliſh all the new caſtles. that had been erect 
ſince the beginning of the diſputes between he late 
king and his barons, 
', hs . 13D: While the earl of Pembroke vs 
thus exerting his utmoſt abilities to reſtore peace and 
-happineſs to the king and his people, death put a final 
period to his labours and his life. The nation ſuffered 
an irreparable loſs in the death of this great man, 
vbaſe valour, integrity and prudence had broke the 
yoke of foreign flavery, and reſtored the liberties of 
| Engliſhmen. He died about the middle of Marc), 
and his body was depoſited in the church of tie | 
' Knights Templars (now the Temple Church) wher 
his effigy, in a coat of mail, is ſtill to be ſeen. 
This great man was ſucceeded by William de 
| Roches, bilhop. of Wincheſter; and Hubert & 
'Burgh, the gallant "defender of Dover-caftle, vs 
created chief juſticlary of the kingdom, The cou 
"cils'qf the [latter were conformable to his charafte! 
that of a great, a prudent, and a virtuous man. The) 
"were for ſome time followed; and had he poſſeſſed 
the authority of Pembroke, the nation would not bat 
ſo greatly regretted the lofs of that eminent patri 
His power, however, was not ſufficient ta repreß ie 
licentiouſneſs of the barons, who were too ſtrong 1 
be reſtrained by las under 'a minority; and who 
rapacity induced them to uſurp the demeſhes of dr 


* 


crown, as well as the poſſeſſions of their weaker ney 
"bours: Hence revolts' were multiplied, and the 80. 


"ernment was perpetially etiployed in reducing 


A. D. 1222. "Theſe diſturbances rouſed the Gy" 
* ſpirit of faction in the minds of thoſe Who were 
Vell affected to the government. L.cwis bad fil 

party in the kingdom, elpecially among the mee 


this favourable oppör. 
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claſs of the citizens af Lenden, while the do 
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u habitants of Weſtminſter were intirely in the intereſt 
| yo agar family of ay oe i The page 1 
F o oppoſite parties, lit appeared at a Wren 
2 Ma n of St. Maud, in the 

igbbourhood of the | 
8 i victorious. The ſteward; of Weſtminſter, 
| finding himſelf and his followers foiled, proclaimed 
another match of the ſame kind, in which; the con- 
queror was to carry away a ram, as the prize. On 
the day appointed, when the Londoners came to the 
feld, they were attacked by the ſteward and his party, 
armed with weapons; ſome were wounded, and the 
wv/eſt obliged to return to the city. This fray was re- 

eented by the friends of Lewis, who immediately 
made it a party quarrel. : One Conſtantine Fitz-ar- 
W nulph, a bold, rich, and faktious citizen, was at the 
bead of che French, party. His. noily harangues 
WF drowned the, wiſg remonſtrances of the mayor, whe 
aduiſed the citizens to complain to the abbot of W eſt. 
minſter. Conſtantine. inſtantly gave out the word 
Cod and king Lewis ;” addin „that all the houſes 
belonging both to the abbot and ſteward of Weſtmin- 
ger, ought to be levelled with the ground. He put 
WW himſelf at the head of the rabble, marched immedi- 

WT ately to Weſtminſter, and there began hoſtilities by 

demoliſhing ſeveral ' houſes: belonging to the abbot: 


| friends ef the government; and the lawleſs rabble 


tered the city, at the head of a ſtrong body of forces. 
He immediately ſummoned: the magiſtracy, with the 
principal citizens, and demanded who vere the au- 
thors of the late riot? Conſtantine; not the leaſt inti- 


author, and juſtified all he had done; alledging in 
his own defence, the treaty made by Pembroke with 
levis, by which the citizens of London were; to be 
reſtored to all their former rights; and by which a 
general act of indemnity was to paſs, with regard to 
all who had been concerned in the late troubles. The 

WT julticiary, on hearing this reſolute anſwer, diſmiſſed 


LE vering the leaſt emotion; but ordered Conſtantine 
and his nephew. to be committed to priſon; and the 
W ext morning, cauſed them both to be executed. 
Had the ſeverity of the government reſted” here, it 
WE might have been thought ſeaſonable ; but a party of 
W mercenaries entered the city, ſeized all who were ſul. 
pefted of having been concerned in the late riet, 
committed them to priſon, and the unhappy victims 
We were afterwards puniſhed in a very exemplary. man- 
manner. Nor did this impolitic ſeverity, or rather 
WT cruelty, reſt here; the court, pleaſed, with an oppor- 
they had afted during the reſidence of Lewis in 
England, arbitrarily depoſed all the magiſtrates, and 
filled their places with creatures of their own.  * 


l, 

F ſidered as direct infrin ements on the great charter, 

i excited the clamours.of the populace, who, with jul. 
ie tice, s themſelves injured, demanded a new 

it confirmation of it. In conſequence of this, a gene- 


ral council was called, and the demand of the people 
taken into conſideration. During the debates, one 
of the council of the regency aſſerted, that no regard 
ought to be paid to the great charter, becauſe it was 
extorted by violence. But Langton, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ſeverely reprimanded the r fo 

indiſcretion, as bis aſſertion had a dire tendency to 
taiſe a rebellion in the nation; affirming, at the fame 
une, that the demand of the people was founded on 


the moſt palpable injuſtice, 


in the charter diſpenſe with any article 


_ by 


F; 


capital, where the Londoners 


| The words which had been given out alarmed the 


having now wreaked their fury, Hubert de Burgh en- 


midated, ſtepped forward, boldly avowed himſelf the | 


the aſſembly, without declaring his deſign, or diſco- 


tunity of revenging itſelf on the citizens, for the part 


A. D. 122g, Theſe proceedings, which were con- 


ker for his 


Puſtice; and that the government could not, without 


3 His opinion Was . N and the 
Pirtament baying granted a ſubſidy, the king ifſued | 
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moned a parliament at 
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A. D. 122627 167 
orders for a new. charter of confirmation. At length 
the biſhops, by the tenor of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, 
obliged the barons to deliver up the fortreſſes belong- 
ing to the crown, the poſſeſſion of which they had 
obtained in the moſt forcible and illegal manner. 

On the 14th of July this year (1223) died Philip 
Auguſtus, king of France, who was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Lewis VIII. As ſoon as the event was known in 

England, Henry's council ſent. over ambaſſadors to 


congratulate Lewis on his acceſſion to the throne, and 
to remind him of his promiſe he had made vith re- 


h | I7 


Fe 


gard to Normandy antl the other provinces, of which 


John had been deprived by his father. Lewis, how- 
ever, far from granting this demand, not only de- 
clared that he looked upon Normandy as. unalienably 
annexed to the crown of France, but ſhould likewiſe, 
at a proper time, renew his claim to England, in vir- 
tue of the grant made him by the great barons. In 
conſequence. of this anſwer the Engliſh council pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, inviting the noblemen of Nor- 
mandy to return to their allegiance, promiſing td 
reſtore them to their family poſſeſſions in England. 

No material circumſtances happened in England 
from this time till the year 1226, which was opened 
with a parliament held at Weſtminſter, wherein the 
king was declared of age, though he had not yet at- 
tained, his. one-and-twentieth year. This, however, 
was not the buſineſs for which the parliament was aſ- 
ſembled ; they were more immediately convened in 
order to deliberate on an extraordinary demand made 
by the court of Rome. , The pope had ſent over a 
legate, under pretence of removing a reproach that 
had long been thrown upon the court of the Vatican. 

The pontiff Nee that the holy ſee having long 

been accuſed of ſelling her favors for money, it was 
the duty of all good Chriſtians to aſſiſt in removing 
the cauſe of ſuch a ſcandalous imputation, which 
flowed intirely from the extreme indigence of the 

Roman church erefc 

prebends in, every cathedral,. and two cells in every 

-convent in England, ſhould be granted to the £5 


chur 
of Rome, by an authentic deed, confirmed by af 
act of the great council of the nation. 
The ,Engliſh parliament treated this demand with 
ſuch contempt, that no anſ:yer was returned to Rome. 
But the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was more 
immediately intereſted wrote to the pope, informing 
him, That:when the Roman ſee. had procured the 
* fame aſſiſtance from other n tions, England would 
follow their example; but would never eſtabliſh 
the precedentt. | pA 


> >» 


This yas by no means ſatisfatlory to his bellnet 
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who, to mortify Henry in return, ſent inhibitory let- 
ters; commanding bim not to attempt any thing 
againſt the dominions of France, fo long as its kin 

Lewis ſhould bear the croſs he had taken up againſt 


A. D. 12%. As Henry advanced in years, he 
diſcovered thoſe principles that portended litile hap- 
pineſs to his people. "ER naturally of a mild, and 
timid diſpoſition, and offeſſed neither vigor of mind, 
nor political diſcernment. His reſentments were 
violent. and: tranſitory; his attachments ſudden and 
inconſiſtent : the one excited no apprebenſions; the 
| other was not conſolidated into friendſhip, .. At the 
ſame time his irrefolution was. blended with the prin- 


f 


ciples of ayarice, tyranny and oppreſſion. Little 
expektations of happineſs could be therefore formed 
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Henry, on his arriying at the age of majority, ſum- 
xford, when he declared his 
intention of taking into bis on hands the reins of 
government; adding, that as the great charter, Lid 
| - 1h of the tells bad been obtained by an aft of 


rebellion, and confitnaed in his minority, be could 


i dot 


1, He therefore demanded, that two 


A. D. 1229 


168 
not conſider himfelf as legally bound by any ats or 


promiſes during his infancy. The \tftemibers were 
aſtoniſhed at this declaration; and the aſſembly broke 
up in a manner which fufficienti indicated, that the 
ſtorm of reſentment would don exert its baleful 


e Lewis VIII. died i is exptStion agal inſt 
the Albigenſes, and was ſuccseded by his ſon Lewis 


this a favorable junfure for attempting the 
reipe poôſſeſſion of the antient eſtates in Framce; and for 


52 | 
5 to uſe all means to prevail with the 
Normans, and the other tenants of tliofe lands anti- 
ently held of the royal family of England, to r 
their allegiance to Henry; but by the p ce of the 
ueen-regent of France aud Her friends, the deſi; ns 
f the Engliſh were' Shy fruſtrated, and the co 
riffioners were obliged to return without ikking any 
reſs in the negotiation. 
In the mean time the conduct of Heary: had in- 
ired the barons with fo mach diſconterit, that their 
eQtion for him was perceptibly leſſened. . 0 
earl of Cornwall, the king's brother, having returne 
from Frante, ſoon after He had revoked'the two 
_ charters, found one of his inanors poſſeſſed by a 
Geritan officer, who claimed it as a gift from king 
Richard inſiſted, that his ended right 
old be determined by his peers, and immediately 
dilpoſſeſſed the German. But inſtead of having re. 
courſe to the laws of England, he poſtedl to court, 


and complained to the king of the injuſtice done dim 


- the earl of Cornwall. Henry, without giving 
felf any trouble to examine into the truth df bis 
allegations, ordered him a writ under the roy | fign 
manual, commanding a reſtitution of the eſtate. Ex- 
aſperated at ſuch treatment,” the earl refuſed” obedi- 
ence, and repaired to court” to defend his p prope oper; 
The king, hi ly offended at Richard's obi 
bim, that he ſhould either reſtore the manor in q eſtion 
within alimited time, or depart the king 

This "diſtinguiſhed exe 
3 the paſſions of Richard, who byJlly 1 
chat he would a - cal to thei e a 5 5 
peating, that t Judginent His peers on 
oblige him either to Part with his property, er w Hb 0 
the kingdom. 


mentary, ſoon forgot the offence, and fe 
of Richard, Who was greatly beloved 
arons, he dubio to petition a reconciliation, ang 
fed to ſettle on the dower of the late queen. 
Richard, allured by this liberalit accef tel the 
and boch the ilk and the offence 
oblivion. ah 


ble loſs in the death of St 
bilby © of anterbury This p Pie ons! be 7555 


= ered as one of Abe reſtor 0 cl Engliſh H 
e no ſooner hadit in lis Laker to be a 
than he acted with an independent ſpirit; an the part 
eperforined in all public commotions was ſuch as 
e the firſt peer c of England, and a ſincere lover 
of his coun 


About ie be abe died alſo pope Honorius +1 


whos was ſucceeded in the L bo ontificate by Gregory IX. 
7 A. D. 122 e young kin ol 
having made Nash depre 805 oh th 
the Engliſh nobili 
come to their relief. He acc 
ſolicitation,” and 55 orders for all His military 
rendezvous at Pooh,” The E fin Vere 5 
this time highly exaſperated 4painſt the PEEK 
Fn barons, And other 'milit: ry. tenants, Na: Io - 


ngly tliſteneT'to their 


ated with the hopes of Fecovering their family eſtates 
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N. then a minor of twelve years of age. The Engliſh 


n of arbitrary ober | 


0 qi | 


Henry, whoſe anger as well as frieridſhip was mo- 


earing be | 


rance, 
e continent, 1 
there firongly e Henry to 


tenantz 


Normandy ; and all ranks of people appeared fo 


HISTORY or E N GLAND. 
devoted to che ſervice of ner kz 


purpoſe a deputation was fent into that country, 


| the reg 
| and.” is Tnaetion eftectrag 


rms, 
was buried in | 


YE Deng. This year the 2 A 
e on, arch⸗ | 


| nobleman ; but fin 


| recelving : ar 


| incurffo 
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chat a more nu. 
mervits army was collected that had ever been ſeen 
0. time, under the command of a king of Eng: 
But Henry”: 8e pedition was fruſtrated by the ne. 
glett of the 935 r, who had iſſued neither the 
proper writs to the einque youth, nor taken the uſual 
_ — affembling a ſufficient number of tranf. 
dris. was ſo incenfed at this diſappointmen, 
hat he Kt fc the miniſter with the name of traitor 
=, drawing his ſword, would have killed him on the 
Fe | had it not been for the interpoſition of the cal 
Cheſter, x 

About the beginning of October the earl of Br. 
any, ho was at this time in arms againſt the French 
came over to an He was à bold, turbulen 

the ſeaſon of the year tog 
far adbanced, he 0 fed 2 5 to put off his in. 
tended invaſion till the next ſpr In the men 
time” the irrelolution'of Hen 1 8555 the better of li 
refentmerit and the faults of Firs 
. in 6» heb 9 

A. 1230. Int nh the fpring Hen 
again ae a po 17 578 Nee og 
whence he ſailed on the 12 45 of April, attendel 
by the earl of Britany. The fleet, by ſome accident 
was feparated, and put t into different orts, but withou 
damage. The king imſelf landed # 
St. Mato, where the il of Britany nüt only fene el 
his homage, but ordered all the Tottified' places in ti 
polleffi6n to be delivered up tg "he Bngſh. 

The French, who had all the winter to prep 
Oo had taken behind Angiers, il a 
Intent: 'of e the march of the Englith into 
Poittc $ condaQt feemed to render thi 
prebauti jon — 5 , inftead of advancing to . 
* the e he ſu ered them to fortify themſcle 

in th6tr pbft, While he continued at Nantz, expeblig 
his tropps, Which were coming from Ir. 
young Lewis, ubo 
$, to advance within) fou 
= df 'Nanitz, bak: Fiege! to Aticennes, which 
"who had now cre pimſelf ridiculous an 
= i808 him to take, \Athout makigz 


was dt the Read öf His t. 


for its relief. The French army contiouel 
ards Nantz, beſieged the caſtles of 
hauteauceadx, 'whic 
gliſh ary, and alterwards extended thei 

s even to e gates of Nahtz, 
"Nether the inſülts of the French, nor the entre: 
tles of his friends, beitig able to alake Henty, al 
Levi {Sing no ae bf an action, returned td 
Lo border to à Tecbnciliation with bis di 
metited nobility, a at Whoſe deſite ee bad inyaled 


On the French kings retiring Henry, to ſat 
appearances, Urew "his troops. 001 of” Nan ntz, 1 
marchbl into Gaſcoty, by ay of Poictou. ing 
recelyed the homage of Hany hopiemen; and a 

fe han ſhort time returned to Nantz, from den 


fnba Wet for ngland, leaving a concern at- 


Gelen and 


hey took in . 
of the 


is proven 


| a. iH France, under the command of the call 5 


ie Mareſchal and Albetnarle. 
bad no fboner left the French coalt that 
ee als took the field with fo much ſucceb, . 
Bey made an irrd tion, into Anjou, ] Wore” t ey tool 
callle of Gautier, kd laid the town in. 
ey next fell into Nerbandy, where they took i 
By d the caſtle of 'Pontarſu, aud "burnt the” hay 
19 rh winter being too far advanced for 
make any further Paeh me returned to ct 
12 85 with booty; Ray ing ſufficiently. demoplt 
What ah ight ha VO effe 2A by the Whole army, 
| 8: kite 1 the fleld at a r ſeaſon, al 15 be 
E Operations with the Picea anable ey "0 


is miniſter were nos AM 


A. D. 1231.32 
A. D. 1231. The great ſucceſs of the Engliſh ge- 
 verals, during the clole of the laſt campaign, drew the 
frrench monarch very early into the field at the head 
ot his army. His intention was to invade Britany, 
gas being the place of the head quarters of the En- 
dliſh, as well as of their principal reſources. But the 
WE Engliſh commanders took their meaſures ſo effeCtual- 
y. as to render his deſigns abortive, by e Es 
all his carriages loaded with proviſions and militar 
We engines. Henry, however, was in no condition to 
W improve theſe favorable incidents. He found it very 
WW jificult to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies ; and the pope 
= b.ckward to ſupport his cauſe, under pretence that 
mode quarrels in France prevented the zealous from 
= proſecuting the cruſades. On the other hand, nothing 
vas more deſirable to the French court, than a reſpite 
W from war. A truce was therefore concluded for 

WS :thrce years; and the Engliſh generals returned to 
WE their own countr v. 
A. D. 1232. In the beginning of this year the king 
ſummoned a parliament at Weltminſter, which met 


to enable him to diſcharge the debts. contracted by his 


SS highly exaſperated at his paſt conduct, that they pe- 
3» I — — | He t tried the clergy, but 
WE with as little ſuccels ; they did not; indeed, abſolutely 
= rcfuſe, but defired further time to conſider the matter; 
A upon which the aſſembly was prorogued till Eaſter, 
_—_ Thc reaſon of this coolneſs in the great men of 
we kingdom was principally owing to the countenance 
Henry had given to the-pope, who, taking advantage 


and unpopular meaſures; - : ay of the principal be- 
W nefices-in England were poſſeſſed b 
and one of the king's chaplains is ſaid to have held 
WS up wards of an hundred livings. The prelates and 
lay patrons were : inhibited from preſenting-natives; 
til! all the foreign clergy were provided for. It is no 
vonder, that ſo ſhameful a prattice raiſed a general 
clamour in the kingdom. It was conſidered as a na- 
tional inſult, and ſeveral aſſociations were formed for 
delivering the realm ſrom ſuch ſhameful oppreſſions. 
The principal leader of the confederates was Rohert 
de Twenge, a knight in the north of England. He 
bad long beheld the tyrannical proceedings of the 
pope with deteſtation, but on being deprived. by his 
bolineſs of the patronage of a church, he determined 
600 take ample revenge on che foreign prieſts. He af. 


Italian prieſts, 


med the name of William Witham, and encouraged 

bis followers to ſtrip the houſes of the Italian clergy; 
and diſpoſe of their effects. They continued tliis 
practice for ſome time without oppoſition, and the 


n the convents. Informed of theſe violent proceeds 
ings, the pope vrote in a very doſty ſtile to Henry, 
commanding him, under pain df ex communication, 
to chaſtiſe the inſolence of his ſubjects, and reſtore 
mous ſoul af Henry was alarmed at theſe menaces of 
de holy father; he dreaded the effects of a. papal 
eenſure. He ordered a ſtrict inquiſition to be made 
n che ſeveral parts of the kingdom, where thoſe riots 
bad prevailed; and had the mortification to find, that 
ey had been ſupported and encouraged by--men-of 
all ranks; Hubert de Burgh, the kk 

did noteſc . — At laſt Robert de Twenge; 
ho ſcorned to diſovn an aſtion which he thought 
Juſtifable, or to let any innocent perſon: ſuffer om his 


of the confederates, 
received were the ſole motives: for his ir 

— ne ſole motives for his proceedings. 
1 2. 16 9 


late expedition into France; but the barons were ſo 


ief: juſticiary; | 


account,; appeared in the royal preſence, attended 
by five n and boldly fe d himſelf the leader 
he Coe | who bad ſtripped the houſes of 

2 Oreign prieſts N alledging, that the injuries he had 


r NN er 10 


itary | 


on the 17th of March, of whom he demanded an aid 


WE of the king's weakneſs,” had purſubd the moſt unjuſt | 


foreign eccleſiaſtics, not daring to appear, took refuge 
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169 
behaviour of this reſolute knight, who diſdained to 
ſuffer tamely an injury, though inflicted by the holy 
father himſelf, the king gave him a free pardon, and 
pocured a reſtitution of his right to the patronage in 
queſtion. 135 

But though Hubert was cleared from all ſuſpicion 
by the voluntary confeſſion of Twenge, yet the in- 
conſtancy of Henry furniſhed his enemies with an op- 
portunity of procuring his ruin. Excited by the re- 
monſtrances of the biſhop of Wincheſter, who hated 
Hubert, becauſe he had been attive in oppoſing his 
| deſtruttive councils, this weak prince, inſenſible to 
all his ſervices, perſecuted him with ſo much fury, 
that he was obliged to take ſanctuary in a church; 
| whence he afterwards eſcaped out of the kingdom. 
A. D. 123g. The biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
was a Poictevin by birth, having by the diſgrace of 
| Hubert, engrofled the entire confidence of his 
| maſter, employed his authority to the worſt of pur- 
poſes. He was in temper proud and tyrannical, and 
the propofleflion he entertained in favor of his own 
countrymen alarmed the Engliſn. The court was 
filled with theſe ſtrangers, and. he conferred on them 
every office and every command in the diſpoſal of 
the crown. Theſe proceedings ſoon produced a ge- 
neral ſpirit of diſcontent, which Henry conſidered 
only as a confirmation of that rebellious ſpirit which 
| Wincheſter had repreſented ' to be the charatteriſtic 
of the Engliſh nobility. They were denied all acceſs 
to the king; and treated by the miniſter wich con- 
At length, however, the Engliſh, wearied out by 
the inſults and injuries they received from theſe inſo- 


A. D. 1233. 


| lent ſtrangers, formed themſelves into a body, and 


deputed the earl marſhal to lay their grievances be- 
fore Henry. He accordingly demanded an audience, 
and, with the noble ſpirit of an Enghſhman, laid the 
complaints of the nation before the king: he beſought - 
him nat to continue laviſhing his favors upon foreign- 
ers, to the utter neglect of his natural ſubjects; 
adding, that if he continued to treat their remon- 
ſtrance with negle&, both himſelf and the other no- 
bility | would think it their duty to withdraw them 
ſelves from his councils, Where they had no power to 
ſupport the welfare of their country. 
The haughty prelate, who was preſent at this au- 
dience, without giving the king time to reply, 
anſwered the earl with unparalleled effrontry, That 
it was the higheſt degree of inſdlence in him, or any 
other ſubjełi to pretend to dittate to his majeſty, on 
hom he dught to confer! his favors: that both the 
king and his father had been fo ill treated by the 
Engliſh; that the only - expedient. of procuring his 
on ſafety was that of truſting to foreigners ;' and 
that if their number in the kingdom was hot already 


large reinforcements ſhould he procured. 
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| ſufficientto-reduce his rebellious ſubjetts totheir duty, 


; | -- This ſpeech ſo aſtoniſhed the earl, that he retired 
the Italian clergy: to their beneſices. The puſillani- P the 


without returning an anſwer, and joined in che con- 
Tederacy for checking the deſpotic power, Mhich the 


king, by the violent gouhſels of his Wotthleſs miniſter; 
ſeemed deſirous to aſſume: Henry was alarmed, and 
the biſhop, to gain time, adviſed him to call aparlia- 
ment at London. The barons refuſed to attend, and 
even threatened to deprive Henry of his crown, if 
the Eoictevins Verei not: baniſhed the kingdom. 
Another parliament was called, and the barons. pre- 
ſented themſelves dreſſed in armour, and ende by 
their follawers. Henry now ſaw his danger, and was 
deſirous of a reconciliation; but the artful prelate 
found means to remove his fears by ſowing diſſenſions 
among them, and gaining the earls of Cornwall and 


1 | 1 yeral of, the :eonfederates Were conhiſcated; without 


any trial by:their peers; and; by a vey :impolitic li- 
bs Ae "IS N berality, 


_ 
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berality, beſtowed' upon the PoiRtevins, before ſo 


odious to the Engliſh. | | 
A. D. 124. The time, however, now approached 
forthe fall of that infamous ſet of miniſters, who had 
fince the diſgrace of Hubert de Burgh, exerciſe 
their power in the moſt illegal, odious, arbitrary and 

eſſive manner. The removal of them was re- 


fſerved for the elergy, who, in order to avert the miſ- 
- chievous conſequence that muſt have attended their 


inal-praRtices, reſolved tb exert themſelves in behalf 
of their countty. 


„ Edmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury taking with 


him bis ſuffragan, ned an audience of the 


king, which Henry could not refuſe, ' At this inter: 
view the prelate deſcribed, in the moſt pathetic man- 


ner; the dreadful effects of thoſe ruinous meaſures, 


Which he had purſeet at the. inſtigation of his miniſters, 


He formally accuſed Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, as 
the author of thoſe pernicious counſels, which bad dif- 
fuſed a ſpirit of diſcontent through the whole nation; 
and aſter making a long detail of the grievances of 


the people, inſiſted that the king ſhould remove from 


his councils a miniſter ſo odious to all his ſubjetts; 
adding, that if ſo reaſonable a requeſt was refuſed, he 
would excommunicate both him, and all who op- 
poſed ſo neceffary a reformation. ee ee 
This fpirited remonſtrance, and the threatening at 
the cloſe of it, produced the deſired effett. Henry 
perceived his error. The biſhop of Wincheſter was 

ripped ef all his employments, and the infolent 


Poitctevins baniſhed the kingdom. The natives were 


reſtored to their places in council, and the primate, 
who was a man of prudence, and took care to exe. 
eute the laws, bore the chief ſway in the govern- 
ment. . = 51 8! 15 f * 
A. D. 1236. Had Henry 


former miſcarriages, it had been happy both for him 


and his people; hut he ſeems to have been one of that 


number, whom vice orindolence had rendered incor. 


rigible. The remonſtrance of the archbiſhop had, 
in all appearance, convinced him of his error in che. 
riſhing foreigners in preference to his Engliſn ſub- 
jects. But this 'conviftion was temporary; Henry 
ſoon forgot both his danger and his intereſt. He mar- 


-ried Eleanor the daughter of the earl of Marche; 
and threw himſelf into the arms of foreigners. 


William de Savoy, ſhop of Valence, and uncle to 


the ne- queen, became his principal favourite. He 
took every oecaſion of giving him a remarkable pre- 
ference over the greateſt, and moſt faithful of his own 


ſubjects, and comminted all the affairs of the ſtate to 


his ſole direction. r 8390 e abe ein DAB. 30 
Theſe proceedings immediately alarmedthe Hngliſſ 
nobility. They drended a revival of the late times 


this foreign minion. They b 
tiful addreſſes to the king, at tlie fame time remoũſtra- 


g wich 'a becoming ſpirit, ugainſt thoſe meaſutes; 
which ah K 99 n 


apprebentied to be deſtraRtive: of the pub- 
licintereſt, and trat ünion which thould always ſubfilt 
berwdenzn Engliſh'king and his ſubjefl ur hey 
facceeded not in their attempts. Valence fapporte 
his power, and foreign inſioen ce grew everyday: more 
prevalent at cory, The miniſter, —— 


wich the Engliſh 'barons for their late ſpiviced 76 


emon- 
frances,” no paius io rendet hem 'figſpeRtd b 
r —— — 
from his perſon and government. The ſeals were de- 


| maidedl hem the biop of Chicheſter, who nah 
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e fro | 


A. D. 1245. 


A. D. 1237. |; This atifwerof the chancellor made 
| not the leaſt impreſſion on wy He till adhere 
eaf 


to his foreign miniſters, and was to the complaint 
ſoon exhauſted his revenues, and he was obliged u 
call a parliament to procure a ſupply. The ſeſſion vu 
very full, ſome important buſineſs being expedded i 
be laid before them. But they were told, © That dhe 
chief reaſon for their being called together, was 
deſire them to grant an aid, which ſhould be college 
and diſpoſed of, | for-the neceſſary uſes of the ſtate, by 
ſuch perſons as they themſelves ſhould think Proper 
to commiſſion for that purpoſe.” | 


protniſes/ were no longet to be deceived ; and re. 
turned for anſwer, © That they had often granted the 
king aids, without receiving any marks of his affeQicy: 

that fince his acceſſion.to the throne, his dominion 

were conſiderably leſſened, though-he had trequenty 

exafted from his ſubjeQts very large ſums, which had 
been wholly laviſhed away-upon foreign favourites, y 
the impoveriſhment of the ſtate, and the diſgrace 
of his character. To this ſpirited, reply, Henn 
pleaded the expences of his own and his ſiſter's nar 
riage, which had entirely exhauſted his treaſury ; hut 
if they would grant him a thirteenth part of ther 
nioveables, he promiſed upon his honor, never ty 
| injure-or oppreſs any baron of the realm. In order 
to facilitate their compliance, he diſavowed the pope! 
bull, which Fer had lately obtained for th 

reſumption of grants ; declared he would inviolably 
obſerve the articles of the Great Charter; and o. 
dered a ſentence of encommunication to be ſolemn) 


cepted, ho ſhould dare to violate that facred con 


The parliament, ſoftened by theſe aſſurancez 
complied wich the: king's demand; but ordered the 
{ money! ariſing from the tax to be depoſited in certan 
kbbies, churches and caſtles, as a fund ſacred. to ie 
neceſſities of the Mate ;'and the following. cxpre 
condition was annexed to the grant for levying it: 
That the king ſhould no longer hearken 10 tit 
ſuggeſtions of foreigners, who had already opprelld 


ahi 1 eriſhed the nation, but be governed for the 
future by his own-natural-born fubjetts.” 
The king readily fubmitted to every thing propoſel 
by the parliament; but his purpoſes were no fond 
anſweted, than he returned to his former mealurs, 
ſhewed as much fondneſs for foreigners as ever, al 
to ſedure himſelf a party ſufficient to oppoſe the povi! 
| of his barons, he Had recourſe to the melt bale at 
mean expedient. He made application to the pop 
for u legate to be ſont into, England, under vhot 
| proteftion he thought he might ſecurcly violate f. 
rerent engagements, which neceſſity bad compdle 
bim to enter into with his people. Che Engliſh 
abumed, and the/arthbiſhdp of Canterbury warm 

expoſtalated with him on is conduct for ſuffering 
lege to come into the kingdom without any app 
tent meceſſity, and without the knowledge of the pa. 


hamem and ciergy‚ But Henry regarded not ite r. 
monſtrunpes of the prolate, the cenſures bf the churdl 


were \nolonger terrible; he knew the author) a 
the pope'to be ſuperior to that of the archbiſbop. Ke 
ſeized the money depoſited inthe churches __ 
venty by — unt for the uſe bf the ſtate, 4d 
ſqamdered it with th moſt profuſjon upon ff 
ers and favourites. His brother, the ear bene 
wall, a this-deſtrigive conduct with: regreb 
| prittinig/hirtiſe}f at abe hend of the hobility, dem 
un audience where he openly! upbraided Henry Vi 
this ſhameful breach of faith and honor. He 8 


before bim the exhauſted ſtate of the kingdom. „ 


CY le 1 | | Di | * | 3us 
allembly only.” perpetuab demands of eee, * yepud 


of his people. But the wants of his needy courtien 


The parliament, who had ſo ofien truſted to Henry, Wi 


denounced againſt all perſons, himſelf not ei 


A. D. 158711 
and mag Kueien to ſup- ; 


| Venues. were large 
| E the royal dignit 


But theſe. remonſtrances had very little effect 
Henry; be heard them with patience, promiſing 
amendment; 
parted, relapſed i into his former indolence, 
got his reſolutions... 


| 8 laid on the pope for ſupport againſt the 


| troops to the aſſiſtance of the 

wen 0 8 he ki the | Out tf Ben 
ho then filled the papal chair, was 
nu what he termed the infolegce of his Ta. and 

ordered the legate to make the moſt ſevere 1 

ſtrances. The puſillanimous monarch was armed. 

and to avert the cenſure of the vatican, he fy ffered 

WE the ſentence of exco mmunication againſt Frederic to 

be publiſhed in all the churches of England; thong! 

WT that uf) rags had lately married the princeſs Tab 

er. 


1 


emperor Frederic II. 
. Gregory IX. 


S 


* wg a — 


a bth of June, the queen vas delivered of a p 
who was pos Edward, and afterwards 157 6 
Abe throne by. the additional name of Longſhanks. 

A. D. 1240.. Henry, by his N had now 
obtained the univerſal hatred of his ſubjects. The 
A nobility were juſtly incenſed againſt the rapacious 
WE forcigners,, who waſted, the royal - treaſure, governed 

the kingdom, and treated the lauvs of England with 

contempt. The parliament therefore 75 d to grant 
their exhauſted monarch an any. ſupplies, and the king 
had recourſe to the moſt, illegal methods and dange- 
tous expedients for ſupplying his neceſſities. He ex- 
ated loans; he demanded benevolences; he uſurped 
a power of diſpenſing with the laws, evans the pape * 


whenever the intereſts of the Hol 

be people complained loudly, ; 

"= 4 os for their, defence ; ny 

WE alarmed at the illegal, proceedings of the. ki Alasl” 
exclaimed one of them upon the bench, (66 in what a 


required it. 


udges . were 


great intereſt of the earl of Cornyall, the | 
king's — had ariſen from his being conſidered | 


as heir apparent to the crown 3 15 this year, on the 


ſcrupled not to diſpenſe with the A f the church, 


a on. 


and, lallly the ſhameful ſtep | 
had taken in c ling in the legate of the pope, | 
under whom he afted, with only a ſubordinate power. : 
wa 


but, as ſoon as the noblemen were de- 
and for- 


A. D. 1239. Notyithſtanding Henry's entire de- 
8 
fſentment of his barons and clergy, yet ſuch was the 
inconſiſtence of his canduQ, that he ſent a body of 


ended f 


oO" rr 


— . Poway. 5 
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arons formed | to He 
Nag who had for (gens, ume b 


_ 
1 exaUlions, and 
| 


A. D. 1244. 


1 71 

prizes % the pope of Rome : but his Wie was 
not to be intimidated; he determined to proceed, 
and even to increaſe his deſtruftive exactions. Ac- 
cordingly- he ſent over one Martin as his nuncio, to 
demand a thouſand marks from the clergy, to aſſiſt 
him in the war he was carrying on againſt the emperor, 
This nuncio was inveſted with more ample powers 
than any of his predeceſſors, and his oppreſſion an 
inſolence exceeded every thing that had yet been 
EX erienced from that proud and venal court. 

Per nation was now ſenſibly alarmed, and the barons 
reſolvedtolay beforethe general council, then aſſembled 
at Lyons, the intolerable o c of the holy ſee., 

| The methods n ade of by Martin, to 1 855 
money from 1 the clergy exaf erated the natien; and 
it was conclui on, in an a 1575 of the barons, to 
a 5 ba out of the kingdom by force, if perſuaſions 

rey val upon him to depart peaceably. 
as ee an arms, inder pretence of holding 
a 10h And choſe Fulk Fitz Warten as their 


mellenger, to carry their reſolutions to the nuncio. 
This was the moſt. proper perſon they could have 
choſen, as he had himſe f ſeverely ſuffered by papal 
thoroughly hated every partiſan of 
Rome, He ſet out immediately to execute his com- 
miſſic on, wy a determined reſolution to terrify the 
nuncio, a induce him 15 abandon the kingdom. 
; 2 bein 1 into Martin- 8 face, be Fe told 
him, w 0 a ftern, and Telolute air, that he muſt in- 
ſtantly prepare for his departure from England. The 
e Ag 15 1 eg ed to ſuch diſreſpektful ad- 
dreſſes, him 101 Whose authority he dared . 
ſpeak, to e in To inſolent a manner * 4 By the auth 
rity. of a body of Engliſh knights now in arms,“ 
anſwered F ulk, «* who ordere d me to tell you, that 
if e RG vou yourſelf,” or 1 1 of your Joy. lowers, 
« remain in Engl gland more hree day; s, 1 05 
* one of {os all be cut to Rieber A | 
„ pleaſe,; but remember it is an En ü wore thr 
delivers you this meſſage.” Naarn Was 10 cieh ty 
intim dated. He was too well acquaihted with 52 
charaQer, of the Engliſh to contemn a menace ſo pe- 
remptorily- delivered He e complained 
and del red, his NOT ut the king, 
f e exattions. of the 
chat his robberies and 
3 r of reſentment ii 
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corrupt age do we live ! The civil court is y 
% in imitation of the eccle 
*. poiſoned from that fountain. 

4. D. 1242. - The carl, of, Marche, Auber-in-lay 
| o Henry , was at this time e Jews, 90 
nanceband Henry, was deſirous of going to ot 
fiſtance. The. earl had. given him the ſtrongeſt 


his family in, Frogs: mould immediately join his 
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1 axtin ), 
| . 9 2 8 enen to e a A 
| where, his 1551 as in the ptwoſt danger. He accord. 
ingly dems deda paſſport, WI hich Was readily'; ranted 
Dh Þy, en 77 and he emb arked Vith all 50 ble en- 
Wot of the | continent; but it was thought neceſſaty 


the count of Tholoule.....P .pralpett ! er guard with him. to the ſea-fide, 

} of quan" yan his old; —.—— on the gent | e bin rom gh E reſentment of OL f ihe Juitly inecnled 

Wand wreking, from Lewis the territories which Philip 4 muluit 

1 ad taken fr rom his father; Henry, {oy rg a. * " Ing N an ime the Engliſh ambaſſadors, ing 
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r carrying his arms into, Fr 55 he had the uncil, w xe, the pope. h I ſe] reſided 1 in-perfoh, - 
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and put bim 1 in mind of” S Hs tot pt le a 


of London are able to Ye the pute thaſers;"1 
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council, and was willing to ſoothe the Engliſh agents. 
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He promiſed them redreſs ; and cauſed two bull s for 
that purpoſe to be publiſhed. 4 
A. D. 1246. The promiſes of che gi EF 1 


no longer exiſtence than his fears; for the council 
was no ſooner broke up, than he renewed all his ex- 
aQtions. The Engliſh were exaſperated ; and a par- 
liament was ſummoned at London for redreſſing this 


3 grievance. A ſtate of the hardſhips ſuffered 


the nation from papal t) ranny was drawn up; and, 

Fi being ſigned by the King, biſho wy and temporal 
lords, dent to 1 Es of Rome, an 
manded from thep 
the defired effe 
contempt, and t 
ſame extremitjes 

againſt the emperor, The king TamedUatdly roh. 
hed any farther payments to the pope. Bi 7 
wanted rmnels | 25 1 a mea ſure { ie oe 


were, 9 vel 
N g the grande 
haye been Ad uk 
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foreigners. Mat ſubfiſting, he 12 16772 once more 2 
the dilagrecable” e 
parliame t for a fupply, 
The alle 
nry accordingly applied. 1 4 peti 
owever, he was not only... peremptorily 
allo ſeverely rebukedÞ the aſſembly 
any alliſtance aſter he hadfo often broke his 
openly. 
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redreſs, all their 
expatiating on the 


monial dominioß i in France. 
But all Henry's 1 7 was in f. 5 | 
with his form ft $ and promiſes” he hach f6rfeite . 
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dignity, and his} Power \ without authority : Ep 
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9 Wich 


graceful behaviour" dur 
- Poiftou and Gaſcony., 

_ Henry: finding i it in vain to labour an at 

werk this ſpirit of * oppoliti6h, 7 13 


laſt” rs into 


oy B81 + 
Wi in: . | 


ment: but his 5 were reduced {6 155 hy 5 
vas obliged to fel his 1 Le and jewAs. After 
they were diſpoſed of ed who hat been the 
" purchaſers ? It was rep A the citizens öf ondon. « 
< On my 1 hid "the King) if the" treaſury ot r 
: „ 5 could be brou gt to Na Mme criſis 


5 clowns, who aſſume to themſtl 5 * 
„ barons, aboundd in every ry thing. while''w 

„ duced to the utmoſt neceſſity, 
1 5 perſuaded of the Por heb 


pc every © rtunity of fleecing the” Stele all 
| 25 D. 12 Ek — Mo . this year that 
evinces to what meanneſs the deluded Henry could 


| e more Ettibarifſed than ever. The — _ 


/ 


N. D. 1 2 5 124. ' 56. 6 , N * 


| proceed, to compaſs any end upon which his heart 
was ſet. The biſhopric of Wincheſter being 100 
Vacant, the king wrote to the monks of che conven 
in the moſt earneſt obliging manner, deſiring them 1, 
ule bis half. Brother Ethelmar for their biſhop. a 
there were it ſeems, many and great exceptions 0 
the chirafter of the candidate) "wha had not one qua. 
lification to fit him for the office, it was in vain that hi 
letters were ſeconded by the intri of his chief f. 
vourites, Whom he ſent down to inffgence the eledic, 
Tn ſhort. the objections of che monks were fo ſtrong 
and Henrys Probability of fuccefs ſo Imall, that he 
reſolvedto try what he could de in perſon. Tor thi 


into the chapter-houle; in a full affembly of the monks 
be began to- hold Torth upon the following words of 
{efiprure; 1 igtiteoulne Rand peses have, kiffed each 
ther“ and male A fetmön 61 chis text, in which 
he uſed all the notes de could think of to induc 
them to xctept of his rec6inmend: ation. Perhaps the 
Toy! elo qu In have bad 2 25 effect, had 
it not been for a ſting i the cle Frei diſcourſe 
Aand-declaredty 
rotherhoay, that if they refuſed his requeſt, he 
i A all. "Thi eloquen 


the 

would ce was it. 
| as Eboſen, and ae 
* he pope. * \ 

AV; eas now p Pope, wa 
done of the met implaca pontiffs chat ever filled the 
papal chair. The eß ror Frederic, with whom he 
ind his reddecelfor Bad been ſo long at war, was nov 
the Fat e bore that Monarch did on 
ndſon, Conrade, 


FY 


Wards con id 87 
A we Iungee 


he awful heir of the Eownof* Sicily, but whole fx 

ceſſion vi ſet 00 ee 1 arts of his unde 
"Mainfroy,” ©” * 

pope fopm este wat dis own force wa 

Hicient to difpoſſeſs Mainfroy fron 

ominions of Frederic '; and therefor 

Tents nundio into England to offer the Sicilian crom 


L 5 Richard, 8 of e That -nobleman, 
Extremely {had Prudence ful 


* 


ben ih = — "= ic 
copdin ted wit een bee alty ; and 

DT rp — = cited 0 
5 25 With Henry, to obtil 
Sh, under p n of eſtabli 


Fay Gf the net Kingdom. 
"PHE wur was begs by the pu 
E eben bu Mainfroy, determint 


l his mags e event of ons: Geciſive allo 
d.! e Romad forces. A battle & 
Hay: the — 'TrinocehtWas' totally defeated 
"ad he! im 8 Dat ing beige 
is Capital. H bi Wa e uld not bear 
A b rtl je Wolenge of His paffion ut threſ 
Him into a fe e n bert time, put a ' 
to His He. e d ſacceeded'in'the papal I chai 4 
. —— ified” the ſame meaſures 
edeceſſot and undertock to eee Edmund 
th throne iu ul as 119 
prog Henry/in order to graſp thi iy 
of {pvereignty for How, bad complied. i 
exorbitant demands df the pontiff, that he now fo 
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ent 


* the neceſſary ſuppties for car's 


ojett 9 execution: and the yr 
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: : This generous ſtand in 
ee Engliſh church, exaſperated the haughty Ruſtan; 


. . ²˙ XM c n TY thaw. % 2 
, II * 9 - 


| 


lies. For when Ruſtan, the pope's nuncio, aſſembled 
he prelates, and propoſed their ſigning obligatory 
otes proportioned to the benefices of each individual, 
ee biſhop of London declared, he would ſooner loſe 


ss head than ſubmit to ſo ſhameful an act of tyranny. 
e vas ſeconded by the biſhop of Worceſter; and 


he whole aſſembly unanimouſly declared, that the 


5 klergy of England would not ſubmit to be enſlaved 


yy the POPE. eg ey 315 

1 Es ano complained of this refuſal to Henry, 
do threatened the. biſhop of London with his reſent- 
Wnt; but the prelate, far from being. intimidated, 


E replied, with a noble intrepidity, © That he knew 


the king and the „ ee ſuperiors; but if 

W- they deprived him of his mitre, he would ſupply 
its place with a helmet.” 1 47752 

in ſupport of the liberties of 


Ho finding it would be impoſſible to prevail on them 
a body, determined to wreak his vengeance on each 
particular. He accordingly commenced proſe- 
WE utions againſt individuals for pretended faults, and 
WS bliged them to make an atonement, by pay ing very 
onſiderable ſums. The prelates appealed to the 
Pope; and Alexander, dreading the conſequences 


* driving the Engliſh clergy to deſpair, ordered his 


Wuncio to deſiſt from his proſecutions, 


A. D. 1256. During theſe diſputes between the 


uncio and the clergy, Henry was determined to 
ake another attempt to procure a ſubſidy from his 


ons. A parliament was called for that purpoſe ; 


Wnd the archbiſhop of Meſſina was ſent with letters 
om the pope, preſſing the nobility; -in the moſt 


armeſt manner, to comply with the requeſt of their: 


vereign. But all attempts were in vain: the parlia- 
ent, after mature deliberation, unanimouſly refuſed 
grant the ſublidg: e oo e 0 nl ig, I 

he pope's nuncis, finding there were no hopes of 
curing a upply from the parliament, declared, in 
Wn aſſembly of the prelates, that the demands of the 
vpe upon Henry amounted to above 150,000 marks; 
Wd that if the clergy ſtill refuſed to comply with his 


WWE cueſt, he would imnlediately make a demand of the 


hole debt, and lay the kingdom under an interditt 


is menace with the contempt, it deſerved; but they 

new his weakneſs, and the ſhameful conceſſions he 
ad alrcady made: they knew that. an interdi& on 
ee kingdom would, expoſe both the church and ate: 
the moſt imminent danger. Theſe conſiderations 
duced them to ſubmit. In the mean time the con- 


Ws: it would be impoſſivle to raiſe the ſums neteſſary 
= !upply the avarice of the holy father, renounced: 
pretenſions to the crown of that kingdom. 

A. D. 1237. In the beginning of this ycar, Wil- 
m, carl of Holland, and king of the Romans, was 
led in a firmiſtt with the; Friſops.,.i The electors 
o conſult upon! a. new choice, and the majority 

ed it for Richard earl of Cornwall; ho was con- 

ed as the moſt wealthy; prince in Europe.“ In 
Wn icquence .of this, deputjes pere ſent over to 
dend, acquainting the earl y ich the conſent of the 
ben of the electors in his favor ; hut, that there 
ohen of chem who were for placing the crown 
we head of "Alphonſo, king of Caſtile. Richard, 
eaſed with this“ proffered. addition ↄf dignity and. 


er, reſolved to be beſoreband with his competi- 
ad every b 88 
mament Was; held at Weſtminſter, When; he took 
fan the repreſentative body of England in form, 
= mcdiately let out, attended by # Meat number. 
Hgvlhmen, of fortune and quality. Towards, 


e Henry roeenel irin of having 


H E N R F I. 


acdually cruſhed the oppoſition apainſt him, and that 


A. D. 1 268---59. 173 


| he had been crowned king of the Romans at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 1 
A. D. 1258. The parliament met this year on the 


nuncio, produced a bull from the pope, enjoining 
the biſhops to pay the tenths granted to the king by 
his holineſs, under pain of excommunication; The 
king ſeconded the demand of the nuncio, and preſſed 

the barons to aſſiſt him with a ſupply. 
Had Henry really intended to provoke the mem- 


bers, he could hardly have mentioned any thing more 
likely to produce that effect. The intolerable acts of 


papal tyranny and oppreſſion, and ſuch complicated 
ſcenes of royal fraud and deceit, as the nation had 
for ſome time unhappily experienced, could not fail 

of rouſing the indignation of a people not wholly loſt 
to all ſenſe of freedom and independence. Far from 
granting his requeſt, they reproached him with his acts 


of rapine and injuſtice, and with his hatred of the 
Engliſh nation, from whom, they ſaid, he ought to 
blufn to require any aid or ſubſidies, while he preferred 
ſtrangers to them, and made them groan under the 
moſt dreadful oppreſſions. 
; were deputed by the biſhops to make warm remon- 


Four of their brethren 


WW! it 12s paid. Could the biſhops have depended n 
enry for ſupport, they would, doutleſs; have treated: 
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; ftrances with regard to his conduct in general, and 
the uncanonical elections which had been made to 
vacant dignities in particular. | 


Henry acknowledged that theit complaints were 


well founded; adding, that as each of them had at- 
' tained his benefice in that irregular manner, it was 
proper that their dignities ſhould be vacated by reſig- 
nation, in order to have them diſpoſed of according 
to the methods preſcribed by the canons of the church. 
But the remonitrances of the barons were not to be 
anſwered. They inſiſted on a ratification of the great. 


charter ; and it was in vain for the king to oppoſe the 


; whole power of the kingdom. His brother Richard, 
* Whole power was very extenſive, was abſent in Ger- 


many, and the barons defied all the cenſures of the 


Vatican. Henry therefore ſubmitted to neceſſity, 
and the great charter was ratified with the moſt rele 
gious oſtentation. 5 8 
H 0 obſerve every article of the char- - 
ter; but he ſoon forgot the oaths he had taken; the 

' ſame indolence, the fame infatuation for foreigners 
+ again returned, and the articles of the great charter 
, were forgot; they were violated whenever the in- 
' tereſt of the court, or the ambition of bis - minions 
required it. e 


; . , 


Henry ſwore t 


A. D. 129. The barons, enraged at finding that 


rr tus neither oaths nor promiſes could bind the perfidious' 
eſt of Sicily adyanced ſo ſlowly, that Henty, ſind- , TINY 


King, determined to have recourſe to the ſame expe-' 
dient that was before uſed with his father. They 
formed an aſſociation ;;- and a parliament being called 
at Oxford, they came to the aſſembly, attended by 
their military tenants, well choſen, and properly 
armed. Simon de Montfort; earl of Leiceſter, was 
at the head of this aſſociation. That nobleman, who 
was at once both haughty and ambitious; had been 
greatly careſſed by Henry, who had given hi his 
filter in marriage, and made him governor of Guienne. 


But the inconſtancy of the monarch, and the un- 


bounded ambition of the earl, ſoon produced an open 


breach between them; and Leiceſter, who impated' 
his diſgrace to the inſinuations of the foreign minions; 
determined to take an ample revenge. He was d. 
perfect maſfer of intrigue; and his! Violent remon- 
ſtrances againſt the government; his apparent zeal for 
the liberties of the nation, andthe 2 of the 
church, obtained himi not only the friendſhip of the 
prelates and barons, but alſo the univerſal affection 


of the people 


The military ippeataner vf the barons greatly ter- 
riſied Henry, ba, on his emering the aſſeinbly, 
e 1 | aſked, 


ſecond Tueſday after Eaſter, when Herlot, the new 
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alked, with ſome emotion, whether he was their 
priſaper? the carl marſhal replied, that he was not their 
priſoner, but that it was the determined reſolution of 
the whole aſſembly to baniſh his foreign favourites 
from the kingdom, and redreſs the grievances of the 
nation. Adding, that if he would agree to theſe. 
reaſonable demands, and give authority for that pur- 
poſe to perſons of character and capacity, they would 
grant the ſupplies neceſſary for giving weight and dig- 
nity. to the ſtate, - 5 | 
Henry perceived it would be in vain to oppoſe the 
wer of his barons, and therefore made no objettions. 

fo the propoſal ; but, on the contrary, promiſed to. 
' ſubmit to any regulations they ſhould think fit to 
Having thus obtained the king's conſent, they 
conſtituted a council of twenty-four barons, whom 
they inveſted with an unlimited authority for reform- 
ing the ſtate ; and Simon. Montfort was eletted pre- 
ſident. Henry himſelf took a ſolemn oath to maintain 


the ordinances they ſhould. iſſue for that ſalutary pur- 


poſe, The plan of government had been digeſted in 
a previous meeting of the principal barons ; ſo that 
a ſet of regulations ſoon appeared; and theſe, con- 
formable to the practice of all innovations, were fa- 
Vourable' to the people. They were in ſubſtance as 
follow: | | | | 


1. That the king ſhould confirm the great charter, 
violated. 5 


2. The important office of chief julticiary ſhoulg. 
be beſtowed upon a perſon of talents and integrity, 
who ſhould adminiſter juſtice. to the poor and the rich, 


without favor or partiality. 


3. That the chancellor, treaſurer, judges, and other 
public miniſters, ſhould. be annually choſen by the, 
council of twenty-four. 


4. That the cuſtody of the king's caſtles ſhould, 


7 


be committed to the care of that council, who ſhould, 


entruſt them to ſuch perſons as were well affected to infilting en. Weir fic 


r 5 | 
5. That any perſon, of what degree or order 
ſoever, who ſhould oppoſc 
what ſhould; be decreed by the council of twenty-, 
four, ſhould be puniſhed with death. g 
6. That three ſeſſions of partiament, Wau ge re- 
er ke Axe hr enakt ſuch laws as ſhould 
 Irom ume tq time be found neceſſary for the good o 
the people. * MF STOOLS HI - wits 393 4 54) 2 | % | : . | 
: Theſe articles, which, from the place where they 
were drawn up, were called the Statutes, or Proviſions 
af Oxford, were approved, by. the parli 
confirmed by the affent of the king, who ſwore to 
qbſerve, and cauſe them to be abſerved; to the utmoſt 
af his power. ens 72 e WHAT 18 


. Th6,earl of , Leiceſter, who. was a, man of an 


al ing, diſpoſition, now: ruled the government with- 
ſuch aſcendency, that the king perceived himſelf no 
mere than F as adminiſſration. He ex- 
a . the, parliament would grant him a large 
ublidy, purſuant to their promiſe; when he ſigned 

. the Oxfortl Conſtitutians: but he was. deceived'; the 
conſideration. of the ſupplies was /poſtponed-; and 
his two utevine; brothers, the ſons; of, the earl off 
Marche, and the quizen. Iſabella, were ſtripped of 
their wealth, and baniſhed the kingdom, as the prin- 
cipal authors o 22 calamities. Nor was the 
cpuncil ſatisfied with baniſhing dreigners; even 
the ofſicets of the houſhold were removed, and their: 
places filled/with perſons in the intereſt of the council. 
At the fame! time, they alſo obliged every individual 
in the kingdom to take an oath to obey em 
un ding that e ee in- 
tended-coming to England, and fearful that his credit! 
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ſe, dired or indireflly, | cure: redreſs for an injured people. 


This. ſpirited remonſtrance alarmed the baron 


and 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. | 
might check their progreſs, they diſpatched de WR 
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| biſhop of Worceſter to the continent, to inform n 
that he would not be ſuffered to land in Englay SER 
| unleſs he would promiſe to take an oath to obſeryey, 'W 
| Statutes of Oxford. At the ſame time, they requm A 
to know on what account he was coming to Engg Wl 
and how long he intended to ſtay. - or 
Richard, incenſed at their inſolence, and ex, WA 
rated at the degrading treatment of his brother, e MM 
he would never take * oath they wanted to in; Wn 

upon him; and that he would viſit England u Wl 


« "$5 4-28 6 f 


9 undertaken; otherwiſe he lf 
think him 


therefore thought it more prudent to ſubmit to tk 
neceſſity of the times, than engage in a feuitlefs q 


the barons gave him permiſſion to come to England. 


which he had ſo often fworn to obſerve, and ſo often by à committee of nobles. 


and as often as he pleaſed, without ſubmitting to, vin = - 
them any reaſons for his actions. He was, hoveg RN 
ſoon. after informed, that the barons had taken fg 
precautions, by marching troops to the ſea-coaſts, u; MN 
fitting out a powerful fleet, that it would be impoſſy, MAN 
for him to land in England without their conſent, H 


poſition. He agreed to take the oath required, ay : : f 


Among ſeveral innovations introduced by E 
council, the moſt important was the eſtabliſhments 
a committee, eonſiſting of twelve perſons, who dug = 
the. receſs of parliainent, were inveſted with it; u 
thority, and were to attend the perſon of the king» WR 
all his motions. Thus the whole conſtitution c 
England was overturned, and the kingdom goyemi BE 

It was not reaſonable, however, to ſuppoſe, tht; 
government of this kind could be permanent, 1 
vas ſoon perceived, that the good of the people « 
gaged not the attention of the council: the ſtate ] 

preſſed: by a confederacy of the nobles. The 
eds longer deceived; they complained lud. 
of. their tyranny; and the knights of the ſhircs ot BN 


only joined in the N but implored the . 3 8 
ance of prince Edward to undertake the defence 


the. right of the crown, and the liberties of the pet (AE -< 
The prince 3 ſent a meſſage to the bm 
ring, without delay, the uh. 


* 


F obliged to exert all his power to pr 


and a nei code of laws was publiſhed : but it ta 


| common laweof England, with fome ering ajeruix ſil 


ed that the whole was nothing more than | 


| 3 an impoſition exaſperated the people: WE? 


| barons themſelves, gave them hopes that their tyra 


| France, under pretence- of abandoning intireh VI 


"animolities which now broke out detween Þ 


would ſoon have an end; The earls of Lei ern # 
Glouceſter, the two moſt powerful barpns in. WM 
whole — became proſeſſed enemie 
each other. Thele diyiſions greatly weakened f 
of the harons; and Leiceſter retired u 


. 
s 
* 


flren 


Leiceſter, however, had very different view; r u 


hoped, by-his- retreat; to increaſe the power of 1 


| party, by gaining the French 


ta fear; he deſired not to uſurp the territories , 


7 monarch over 0 
of: France was filled by a prince who delighte} 1 8g 
the: diſtreſs of a He en ow 5 
healing, not Cf, increaſing; the' wound whicl ee 
agi edaBitnibh had kd recti . Lew . 
inerally. calfed St Lewis, was ended vith 1 
Rar o an anchorſte, as well as the virtues C 


His liberality was not in the leaff inconfiltent üb! 
wiſeſt economy. He knew howto reconcile, 4 \ 
found pohey vb ao Gals nicer Hs 9 
and firm 1 id but cool = 0 0 
compaſhonat@® à if he had always been Wk 
From a prince of this character England had wal 


intereſt. But fortunately: for England, the du - 


, 
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Mt 
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1 A. D. 126164. : 
__- rs, and was ſo far from taking advantage of 
= 1 | ut of England, that he laboured to eſtabliſh 
= ...- and harmony among the contending parties, 
whoſe diviſions threatened the kingdom with deſtruc- 
tion. He even entertained a doubt with regard to 
the juſtice of the ſentence paſſed againſt John in the 
court of peers in France; and ha formed a deſign 
er :cftoring to Henry all the provinces that had been 
r eſted from his father. The tranquillity of his on 
(country at laſt diverted him from this reſolution. ; but 
re mide a treaty with Henry which abundantly. 
proved, that a love of juſtice, rather than power, 
as the ruling paſſion of his ſoul. 5 
4. D. 1261. Henry, careleſs and indolent as he 
as, could not but regret, and at the ſame time heartily 
.in to reſent, the inſults he daily received from the 
council of the barons, who had now been three years 
ole maſters of the kingdom, under pretence of 
Wcforming the-ſtate. The quarrel between the earls 
cf Leiceſter and Glouceſter: gave him hopes that his 
risſortunes were drawing to a cloſe; and perceiving 
eat the diſpoſitions of the people had taken a turn 
t his favor, he determined to make one ſtruggle for 
eccovering his authority. e 
SS In order to this, he applied to the pope: to abſolve 
im from the oath he had taken with regard to the 
cord proviſions; when the pontiff, who was highly 
apcrated at the barons for having ſtopped the re- 
genaues of foreign beneficed prieſts, readily granted 
ee deſired diſpenfation. „ 
Henry, having ſurmounted this difficulty, now de- 
e trrmined to declare publicly the reſolutions he had 
med; and having aſſembled a parliament at Lon- 
on, he told them, That as they had not on their: 
Warts performed their promiſe with regard to paying 
ei debts, and augmenting his revenues, when he 
esned che proviſions of Oxford; he did not think 
„aſelf obliged to keep the oath he had taken on that 
" ccagon; that he was determined no longer to re- 
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ain in the hands of a fattion who had treated him 


ore like a flave than their king, hut would imme 

”" actely free himſelf from ſuch inglorious fetters, and 
ert the dignity of his own'/prerogative.” 

rde afſembly were aſtoniſhed at this unexpected 

eelaration; and the king, without giving them time 

reply, retired immediatel) to the tower; ſeized 


r removing the ſheriffs and other officers appointei 
by the council of twenty-four; andꝭ acted with ſuch 
ior as ſeemed to be the effect of a fixed refolution 
ſupport his own independence, He ihforme@ his 
| 1 b jects that he had reſumed the reins of government, 

achat he would inviolably obſerve the two charters, 

orwichſtanding any falſe reports to the contrary ; he 


pointed by the council. | 
_ ſhort, Henry found means to fepel the attempts 
Pp! the barons, and obliged them to-promiſe obedience 
r the future. But the ne any advantage, or 
een che total defeat of a Marty, was of very little 
e nſequenee in theſe times of national dehility and 
on. New forces ſuddeny ſprung up, and fud: 
ah diſperſed-; to- day one Hader remained maſter 
|k the field, and to-morrow was obliged'to' take refuge 
. Home place of ſafety. Henry was again defeated, 
Fm n conliriy the Titiics oF OM 
A. p. 1264. The young prince Edvard” who had 
Mhetto ſcrupled to break We te bad taken to 
abmit to, the council; perceiving that the barons} 
ook Leiceſter at their head, were determined to 
nder their tyrariny perpetual, undertook the defence 
die country, He was ſbon at the head of a powerful 
yY, and was alſo joined by ſeveral'of the barons, 
_ t they could not, as true Engliſhmen; 
Te any longer with Leiceſter and his party. 


EX "IF 


eminated a chancellor, chief juſticiary, and'officers 
5 f his houſhold, in the room of | thoſe who Kad been 


— 
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The two armies were in ſight of each other, and a 


deciſive battle was every moment expected, when 


ſeveral of the moſt prudent perſons interpoſed their 
good offices to prevent the effuſion of blood. But it 
ſoon appeared that the claims of the contending par- 


ties were not to be adjuſted, and it was agreed to refer 


the deciſion to St. Lewis; in whoſe wiſdom and equity 


both parties placed an equal confidence. 


- Lewis accepted the office of arbitrator, and having 


heard, with the utmoſt attention, the whole cauſe 


fairly debated, together with the allegations of both 

parties in an aſſembly of the ſtates at Amieiis, he 

delivered the following award : | : 
That the ſtatutes of Oxford; with all the pro- 


ceedings that followed in conſequence of thofe acts, 
| ſhould be annulled: that the king ſhould enjoy alt 
the rights and prerogatives, which were inveſted in 
the crown, before thoſe ſtatutes were enadted : that 


* A m ꝶŕꝶęfN⁰ ee 


all the caſtles which the king had ceded to the barons: 
as a ſecurity for the performance” of his promiſe, 
ſhould be reflored; and that he ſhould enjoy the pri- 
vilege of appointing his great officers of ſtate and 


government, equalty from foreigners or natives.“ 


But, at the ſame time, he declared that his award was 
not meant to derogate from the privileges and liber- 


ties of che Engliſn, nor from the charters which had 
been granted them by king John. 


r e 


This ſentence. was ſo contrary to what the barons 
expected, that they were highly- exaſperated; They 
aflerted, that the faving claufe was utterly contradic-- . 
tory to the other part of the ſentence ; becauſe the 
latter ratified Magna Charta, and the former con- 
demned the ſtatutes of Oxford; which were calculated 
to ſupport that charter, * | we ROT Ne 

The negotiation was therefore entirely hroke ff. 
and each party prepared to decide the conteſt by the 


| ſword,” The royal army headed by the king 12 erſon;* . 
d, en 


the king of the Romans, and prince 


camped at Lewes in Suſſex, * Leiceſter, beitig Tents 


we money Ar, blimed a prodlamatio | 


foreed by a bed), of filteen thouſand Londoners, 
marebed immediately to Lewes, reſolving to hazard 
a deciſive” engagement. The battle was begun by 
prince Edvard; who charged the van of che rebel 
army with fuch impetuoſity; thar thefodps gave way, 
and à dreadful carhage enſued,” He then fell ou 


the Londoners, routed them with great flaughter, and 


purſued ther neur four miles wirf the iHmoſt furys 
This conduR of the prince Toft the battle: Had her 
inſtead of purſuing a body of unexperieticet tro 


fallen in cotjunction with the reſt of the royal by 
| upon'the'temaining forces of the enemy, a complete 
victory muſt have Fete dem d. But 1 abſence 


himſelf, who was a ff 


of che priner afforded Leiceſter an opportunity of 
changing the fortune of the day. He attacked the 
ſecond body of the king's forces, cut the greateſt part 
of them in pieces, took ut Ring of 890 Rbmanig 
priſpner. The third body, tortiandedVy Hejiry i 
perſon, made ſo noble a ſtand, that it was not broke 
till tie eyening; but che kifg d horſe being killed 
under hijo, and he nun gan are woe bee. 
Wers, to tlie priory ot 


Price Bababdt 1 
1 was ſurprizectto ſe” the Held of battle 
covere& witli deact hodies-; n 


enn dss tinci⸗ 
pal follo were were ib intfwidsted at the fith 


hat they fled with ſeyen hundred of Frm tr 
to Pevenſey, and palled-overto France. The princ 

w lerne to ſtar; thought only; of 
retrieving the miefortuhe. He immediateh) attached 


the barons; but night prevented a general engage 


ment. Uncertaim of the conſequence, and ſdlicitous 
for the fate of his father, the prince vent wund xe 


town anck caſtle in ſearch of him; But without Eper, 


At laſt he found him at the priory, which was nο At- 
tacked by the rebels ; but the royal party made ſo 
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noble a defence, that the enemy were obliged to 
abandon the enterprize. The gallant prince Edward 
now exerted. all his abilities to rally and collètt his 
ſcattered forces; and having ſtill the advantage of 
ſome excellent officers about his perſon, he deter- 
mined to try the fortune of another battle. Leiceſter 
had loſt near half his army. The Londoners had 
been ſo totally broken, that they made no attempt to 
' rejoin his army. He was therefore deſirous of avoid- 
ing a freſh engagement with a body of reſolute troops, 
more experienced than his own. He knew that a de- 
feat muſt be fatal, and that he could expect no mercy 
if he fell into the hands of the enraged monarch. 
Under pretence, therefore, of preventing the farther 
effuſion of human blood, he ſent mediators next 
morning to the prince, to propoſe a ceſſation of arms, 
in order to terminate this deſtructive war by an equi- 
table peace; offering to ſubmit his demands to ſuch 
arbitrators as the king ſhould approve; but, at the 


ſame time, inſiſted, that prince Edward, and young 


Henry, ſon to the king of the Romans, ſhould be de- 
livered as hoſtages for the king's performance of the 
conditions. This demand was abſolutely rejected b 

the king as inſolent and unreaſonable; 1 
under the maſk of a deſire of peace, a treacherous 
deſign of making himſelf abſolute maſter of the 
kingdom. | 2 85 


Leiceſter, fearful of another engagement, had re- 


courſe to menaces; he threatened to ſtrike: off the 


head of the king of the Romans, together with thoſe 
of all the priſoners of note in his hands, if the prince 


2 ſon to the 


prelates and three barons. Theſe fax, to. chaſe two 


Theſe conditions were termed the Miſe (that is, 


the agreement or dare of Lewis, and ers 
| med by. the ſeals of the king, the prince, and all 


TTY ET, 


and both the king and 


'S at Uberty; an 
were retained in cuſtody. 


order to rivet the chains, of {layery he had impoſed 
upon the nation... In this alſembly/3t was enatted,, that 
every abt of royal power ſhould be exergiſed by nine 

erſons, who were to be choſen and removed. by the 
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the earl of Glouceſter and the biſhop of Chicheſter . 
By this intricate plan of government the ſcepter wa, 
in reality, put into Leiceſter's hands, as he had the in. 
tire direclion of the biſhop of Chicheſter, and con. 
ſequently commanded all the reſolutions of the con. 
cil of three, who could appoint, or diſcard at pleaſyy: MA 
every member of the ſupreme council. = 


„ + $<c 


* i 


the behaviour of the barons, . diſpatched cardind 
Guido, as legate, to excommunicate the earls of Lei: 


* * 


r ‚⏑ % „ 


made at Lewes; and demanded, that prince Edvard 


happened on the twenti 


the leaſt incident was ſufficient to ſhake its very four. 
dation. 


court to aſſiſt her in revenging the injuries offered tg 
Lewis himſelf, who beheld with deteſtation the per. 
fidy of Leiceſter, favoured her enterprize. 
proceedings, he was greatly alarmed; and immediate) 
diſpatched a number of troops to guard the coal; 


but little could be expected from men who were ei. 
' alperated at his behaviour; and Leiceſter owed his 


have been made againſt the French had they landed 


others in general who joined in the oppreſſion and 
captivity of their ſovereign. But Leiceſter took a 
effectual method to prevent the conſequences of the 


' diate death the moment he landed in the kingdom; in 
- conſequence of which Guido was ſo greatly indi- 
dated, that he returned back to Rome, and the fen 
' tence was never pronounced. _ ' gu 


of Leiceſter: even Glouceſter, himſelf was alarmed, 


| formable to the articles of that treat. 


to ſome artifice to, deceive the Engliſh... He ordert 
a parliament to meet ati London, hut fixed that aſſen- 


hire, and the fame number of deputies from cle) 
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It is little to be wondered at that this ſtrange mode 
of government ſhould be but of ſhort continuance, 


Qeen Eleanor, who had for ſome time te. 
ſided in France, left no means untried to ſtir up eve 


royalty. She raiſed a conſiderable army, and fitted 
out a fleet, for releaſing her ſon and huſband; and 


As ſoon as the ambitious; earl was apprized of theſe 


ſecurity more to unfavourable winds, which rendered 
the attempt abortive, than to any defence that could 


in England, 0 — 11 
The Roman pontiff being highly exaſperated x 


ceſter, Glouceſter, and Norfolk, by name, and al 


papal cenſures: he threatened the legate with imme- 


A. D...1265. The attention of. the ious begin 
now to be rouſed at the. ambitious projects of the cat 


and. remonſtrated ſharply with him on his behaviour, 
The nobles, ſtill in the intereſt of Henry, retired in 
the marches of Wales, and received proteQtion iron 
the earl of Glouceſter, .'The people .complained 
loudly of the ſhameful breach of the - convention 


and the other priſoners, ſhould be ſet at liberty, co. 
. Leiceſter perceiyed that it would be impoſſible 0 
divert the gathering ſtorm, without having recouit 


bly on a more republican baſis than any that had cet 
been ſummoned ſince the foundation, of the Engl 


„ 


borough. The meeting of this, parliament, wi 
| LEG, el oth of. January, is general 
eſteemed the epoch of the Houſe of Commons 8 
England; and that, indeed, with great reaſon; for it 
is certain that this is the firſt time repreſentatives ve 
ſent hy the boro 1 :to,parhament,.. tt 1 0 1119 
Ae aftive ang intrepid prince Edward. 'wbo b 
langyil led in priſon. ever, ſince the fatal battle 
FF eee 
ful 1 Phe, aff itinalaiep go deliverup al te calle 
poſſeſſed. by the barons in the intereſt of the 0 
Party; and neither, to depart the kingdom dur 
MICE YEALS, NOT introduce any for eign troops. pe 
Buß Leiceſter pever ,intended 10 ſet the prince 
liberty.; the was trifly. guarded by the emifart 
that nobleman, and continued oy a pole, 
; RT * 171 / Futte 405 Mn 
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ige. The barons now ſaw that there were no hopes 


WE - 7 ciceſter was more dreaded than that of Henry. 
1 Fa earl of Glouceſter. perceived his own danger ; 
rr every thing that oppoſed the deſpotiſm of Mont- 
rt was ſacrificed at the altar of his ambition, He 
WE: <:<fore retired for ſafety ta his eſtates on the borders 
Df Wales; and Leiceſter followed him to TH 
K 4 the head of an army, carrying with him both the 
= ing and the prince. - Glouceſter found means to 
ene negotiation with young Edward, and a plan 
As formed for the prince's eſcape. A horſe of ex- 
ordinary ſwiftneſs was procured by Glouceſter, 
ad conveyed to Edward by means of a truſty ſervant, 
ad Edward Mortimer, at the head of a ſmall party, 
ed in > wood not fr from Leiceſter's camp, in 
der to receive the prince, and convey him to a 
ace of fafety. Every thing being thus prepared, 
ee prince pretending to take the air with ſome of 
A ciceſter's retinue, made matches between their 
orſes, and rode ſeveral of them himſelf. When by 
vis ſtratagem he had r tired and blown their 
orſes, he mounted the ſtead ſent him by Glouceſter, 
a calling to his attendants, bade them adieu, and 
We fected his eſcape. 3 25 1 
WS The people were highly elated at the eſcape of the 
rince; they flocked to his ſtandard from all parts of 
ie country, ſo that Edward foon found himſelf at 
oe head of a powerful army. He immediately took 
ee feld, and in order to prevent Leiceſter from re- 
eating back to the capital, broke down all the 
nadges upon the Severn. Leiceſter ſaw his danger, 
nd diſpatched an expreſs to his ſon to haſten from 
ondon with an army to his relief. But Edward 
2s too vigilant, and too well informed of young 
eeiceſter's motions, to ſuffer him to join his father. 
s ſoon as he heard that he was advanced to Kenil- 
orth, Edward marched to meet him, ſurpriſed him 
his camp, and totally diſperſed his army. The 
bſence of the prince furniſhed Leiceſter with an op- 
ortunity of croſſing the Severn in boats; and being 
Wntircly ignorant of his ſon's misfortune; advance 
So Eveſham, expetting every hour to be joined by 
eee forces from London. 
Prince Edward, being informed of Leicefter's 


j Wituation, divided his army into three bodies, one of 
; Which advanced along the road to Kenilworth, car- 
ing before them the banners which had been taken 


| 3 rom young Leiceſter's army; while he Himſelf, at 
ie head of the ſecond diviſion, made a circuit, in 
eder to attack the earl's army in another quarter. 


1 nis ſtratagem for ſome time deceived Leiceſter; he 
oo the fi diviſion for his friends; but perceiving 
1 is miſtake, and obſerving the excellent diſpoſition of 


Edward's troops, he exclaimed, - * They have learn- 
d from me their military order! The Lord have 
eercy upon our ſouls, ſor I ſee our bodies are the 
Wprince's.” The greater part 

ade but a feeble reſiſtance; the Welſh, who formed 
be van, unable to ſupport the furious attack of Ed: 
ard, fled with the utmoſt precipitation, while Glou- 


Nun body with equal fury. Leiceſter,” however, 
is horſe being killed under him, he demanded quar- 
er, which was refuſed, and he fell among the flain, 
gecher with his ſon Henry. His troops, deprived 
et their two principal leaders, thiew down their arms, 
ud begged tor quarter. Te ts 


PR men of che age in the art of war; infinuating, 
. ul and perſuaſive. His - talents enabled him to 
orm and improve the meaſures moſt ſuitable to his 


a „ 


followed him to Hereford 


eſter, at the head of another diviſion, charged the 
Wmaintaiped the battle with -amazing intrepidity, till 
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| purpoſe, and his intrepid heart ſüpplied him with vi- 
ec reſtoring tranquillity. to the nation; the tyranny | 


of the army of Leiceſter | 


i Thus-fell Simon Montfort; earl of Leiceſter, a | 
old, reſolute, and-enterprizing genius, ſuperior to 


. | the prelates and nability of the realm. 
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gor to carry them into execution; ſo that with theſe 
advantages, no man was fo well qualified as himſelf 
to lead a party, or ſubvert the conſtitution of i ſtate. 
The battle of Eveſham entirely changed the face 
of affairs, The king of the Romans, his ſon and 
all the barons of the royal party were immediately, 
ſet at liberty. Edward eafily ſubdued the remains 2 
the rebel party ; and the far greater part of the caſtles 
3 by the rebels delayed not to make their 
ubmiſfion, and open their gates to the king. 
Adam Gourdon, à courageous baron, maintained 
himſelf for ſome tinie in the foreſt of Hampſhire, 


and committed depredations in the neighbourhood. 
Edward led a body of forces againſt him, and at- 


tacked the camp of the rebels with the utmoſt fury. 
The two valiant leaders met, and à ſingle combat 
enſued between them. The victory was long doubt- 
ful; but at laſt ended in favour of Edward. Gour- 
don was wounded, thrown from his horſe and taken 
priſoner. But Edward knew how to eſtimate valor; 
even in an enemy. He procured his pardon, grant- 
ed him his friendſhip; and Gourdon ſerved him faith- 
fully till his death. 5 5 

A more diſtinguiſſied moderation was perhaps 
never ſhewn upon a fimilar occaſion. No facrifices 
of national liberty were made; the great charter con- 
tinued inviolate. No blood was ſhed upon the ſcaf- 
fold ; thoſe who had borne arms againſt the king were 
puniſhed only by pecuniary compoſitions, and even 
theſe were exatted with great moderation. The city 
of Landon had merited the moſt rigorous chaſtiſe- 
ment, but this was greatly mitigated ; its privileges 
were indeed taken away, but they were ſoon after 
reſtored; '' . ot: 
A. D. 1268. Tranquillity being now in ſome mea- 
ſure reſtored to the king om, Ren ſummoned a 


| parliament, at which the pope's legate aſſiſted, who 


informed the aſſembly that the pontiff had reſolyed to 
publiſh a cruſade in every ſtate that profelſed the 
Chriſtian religion; exhorting the Engliſh to Tu port 
an enterprize calculated to promote the glor öl 250k 
The Engliſh had not yet learned wiſlom, 
enthuſiaſm  prevalled, and the 


hands of che legate; and their example was fol- 


from many of the king's fubjetits for loans pn Oe, 

for the payment of which Tl. nad zor mont 
e payment of winch they had certain abnyiries 

It was there. 


the ſubjeR, and, no doubt, material) contribute 
towards enabling the nätion 10 phy its ſab8divs,. fed 5 
or ſome time engag 


Henry, and his brother the king of the Romans, bear- 
ing the relics on their ſhoulders, in preſence of all 
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be che only poſſible means of preſerving her huſband's 
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A. D. 1270. The nation\now-enjoying a profound 
8 prince Edward prepared for embarking 
for the continent; and a parliament being called at 
Wincheſter, the aſſembly took leave of him in the 
name of the whole kingdom. At the ſame time the 
king, whoſe preſence was judged neceſſary in his own 
dominions, delivered his croſs to prince Edward, and 
aſſigned to him the whole produce of the ſubſidy that 

ad been granted him for the expedition. 
Lewis of France, who had allo engaged in the cru- 
fade, ſailed ſome. time before the Engliſh forces were 
ready, and landed near the ruins of Carthage, in or- 
der to reduce the city of Tunis. Edward reached 
his camp, but had the misfortune to find that great 
prince already dead from the intemperance of the 
climate, and the great fatigues he had undergone. 
The devotion of Lewis was deſtructive to France; 
and is a proof that the exceſs of a good quality may be 
criminal. He was ſucceeded in the throne: by. Philip, 
ſurnamed the Hardy, a prince of conſiderable merit, 
but much inferior to that of his fatger. 
The death of Lewis was not, however, ſufficient 
to intimidate Edward. He continued his courſe to 
Paleſtine, where he ſignalized himſelf by the moſt 
aſtoniſhing acts of valour. He revived the glory of 
the Engliſh name in thoſe parts, and ſtruck the Sa- 
racens with ſuch terror, that they had recourſe to the 
infamous method of aſſaſſination. The villain em- 

: 252 5 to execute this inhuman deſign, was admitted 
everal times into the prince's preſence, under pre- 
dence of negotiating a treaty. between Edward and the 
governor of Joppa. One day, finding the prince 
alone, fitting on a couch undreſſed, he approached 
him, and Gen him ſome letters, took the oppor- 
tanity of drawing a concealed dagger, and endea- 
voured to ſheathe it in the prince's breaſt; but Ed- 
ward fortunately warded off the blow. He received 
indeed a conſiderable wound in the arm, but that 

misfortune did not prevent him from ſeizing the vil- 

lain, and having wreſted the dagger from his hand he 

plunged it into his heart. ty 97 * 

© This affair cauſed an univerſal conſternation amon 

the prince's followers, which was not a little —— 

by the report of the ſurgeon, who declared the 

wound to have been made with a poiſoned inſtru- 

ment, and that there were ſymptoms of much danger. 
Edward himſelf received this notice like a ſoldier and 

4 man: he made his will, and expected his fate with 

perfett compoſure ; but happily the great {kill of the 

ſurgeon, who was an Engliſhman, effected a cure in 
little more than a fortnight. / 1 , le 
Wich reſpe@ to the recovery of Edward, moſt 
hiſtorians pay a compliment to the female ſex, at the 
expence of truth, by extolling the unexampled con- 
jugal affeAion of Edward's . princeſs Eleanor, who 
cured her ſick conſort by ſucking the venom from his 
wound: but hiſtorical truth obliges us to; refute this 
pretty tale, as having no foundation but in the imagi- 
nation of thoſe who delight in the marvellous: though, 
at the ſame time, we muſt ſo far ſatisfy; the ladies as 
to aſſure them that Eleanor was ſo excellent a, wife, 
that, had ſhe believed this dangerous expedient to 


' life, ſhe would probably have tried it. 
When Edward was perfeQly, recovered, he found 


vi * 


* 


adjoining were reduced to aſhes. Henry was dete. 
mined to puniſh the authors of theſe commotions a | 
for that purpoſe ſummoned a great council at North 


that bis ſoldiers were ſo greatly intimidated, by this 
| attempt, that it would be in vain for him to; think of 
, proceeding. . He had done enough for juſtice; 
enough for glory. The ſultan of Babylon 2 am- 
baffadors „ ſolemnly diſclaiming all knowledge of the 

| baſe aſſaſſination ; and Edward ſeemed to give credit 
to the afleveration ;' but was far from being ſatisfied 
chat their maſter was not privy to the attempt, In the 
mean time the 'princels Eleanor was delivered of a 
daughter, who, from the place of her nativity, had 
afterwardsthe name of Joan of Acre, 

5 . 


% * "y 
. * 


cauſes of the troubles that diſturbed his reign, t 


with all theſe vices and foibles, he had ſome virtues! 


„Henry left iflue two ſons; namely, Edward, 
ſucceeded him, and Edmund earl of Laue 
' He had alſo two daughters, Margaret quee 
land, and Beatrix, ducheſs of Britany. 


A. D. 1271-2. 
A. D. 1271; | Prince Edward's abſence fry, 
England was attended with many of thoſe perniciqy 
conſequences which'had been dreaded from the time 


of his departure. The laws were not executed; th 
barons oppreſſed the common people with impunity: 
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they gave ſhelter on their eſtates to bands of robber 


whom they employed to commit ravages on the eſate 

of their neighbours. The populace of London g. 
turned to their uſual licentiouſneſs ; and the in, MAN 
who was now grown old and infirm, called aloud u 
his ſon to return, and aſſiſt him in ſwaying that (ceptre BW on 
which was ready to fall from his feeble and uncemñ 
hand. GK. 6 ; 


A. D. 1272. This year Henry received adi 


of the death of his brother Richard, king of be 


Romans, who expired at Berkhamſtead on the 2d d 
April. His body was depoſited in his own abby 
at Hayles, and his heart in the priory of Rox, 
founded by him in the ſuburbs of Oxford, for e 
Ciſtercian monks, He was ſucceded, as eal d 
Cornwall, by his ſon Edmund, who married Marga Ws: 
ſiſter to the earl of Glouceſter. 

Among the various inſurrections that happened 
about this time, one of the moſt remarkable was a M 
Norwich, occaſioned by a quarrel between the citizen 
and the monks, in which the cathedral and monaſty 


ampton, whither he went himſelf, though at that tine 
very weak in health. Here the citizens of Norwich 
were fined 3000 marks, and ſeveral of the moſt adi 
in the riot were ſentenced to be hanged, and thei 
bodies'burat, 5 hm pe ot ni rs he 7 

Henry went to Norwich to ſee juſtice done on the 
rioters : here he ſtaid twelve days, and then came t 
St. Edmun y in his way to London, where he vs 
ſeized vith a malady that ſoon put an end to his li, 
His diſtemper increaſing daily, he ordered himſclit 
be removed by eaſy journies to Weſtminſter ; len, 
finding his end approaching with haſty ſtrides, he ft 
for the earl of Glouceſter, and exacted from him an 
oath, that he would preſerve the peace of the kingdon 
and, to the utmoſt of his power, maintain the interel 
of his ſon Edward. He then ſent for the chief 1 
bility, took ai ſolemn farewell of them, and expirl 
in the evening of the 17th of November, in te 
65th year of | his age; and the 57th of his reign. Hs 
body, dreſſed in royal robes, was, on the 24th, ci. 
ried, by the chief, nobility to the abbey church d 
Weſtminſter, andinterred, according to his oun dt. 
rections, near the ſhrine of Edward the Confellot, 
where his tomb, with his ſtatue in braſs, is ſtill tobe 
e e e ohio bo; = 
The character of this prince is ſo marked by the 
principal actions of his life as to leave the hilton 
but few. particulars to relate concerning him. Hg 
nius was narrow, his temper capricious, his principle 
arbitrary, and his meaſures oppreſſive; which, 198 


ther with his attachment to foreigners, were the rea 


proved deſtruttive to the tranquillity of his ſubjebs 
He evinced two principles that are undeniable de 
monſtrations of meanneſs of ſoul; the former ry 
moſt, preſumptive arrogance in proſperity, and * 
latter a moſt abject deſpondence in adverſi). 


he was noted for his piety and devotion, and his 17 
lar attendance on public worſhip. He was 
aff eftionate;huſband, and an indulgent parent. 


1 


d. who 
alen 
Beſides theſ 
hel 
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he had five other children, all of whom dicd nt 
infancy, e he 


A. . 1272. „n ; 
The remarkable occurrences that happened in this 
king's reign were as follow : 


of thunder, lightning and rain, in February, 
1 down ec churches, and rooted up 
many trees. This was followed by extraordinary 
rains, and theſe by a dearth, anotlier violent tempeſt, 
Jan earthquake, a prodigious ſtorm of wind, inunda- 
ons and & coll: 2:24 . ⁰⁰. ny 
__ his ſeventeeth, it thundered for fifteen days to- 
ther. The next year began with terrible tempeſts 
of thunder, rain, and floods, which ſpoilt the fruits of 
ce eartn. FA 3 : 
In April, 123g, there appeared four falſe funs in 


as of a red colour, with a great circle of a 1g £5 
ine colour, whoſe circuit ſeemed as large as the king- 
dom of England: from its ſides went forth certain 
half circles, in whoſe ſections the four falſe ſuns ap- 
eeared. The true one was in the eaſt, it being about 
even in the morning, the air clear, and the ſky 
erene. The biſhop of Hereford and Sir John 
onmouth ſaw and witneſſed to this wonder. Near the 
ea. ſide, the figures of two huge dragons were ſeen 
aghting in the air: after * ane the one van- 
auiſhed the other, and drove him into the fea ; and 
oe conqueror following him, they were both no more 
een. The ſame year there was a dearth, which was 
receded by an earthquake. J 
On the 6th of June, 1239, the twenty-third year 
f this king's reign, prince Edward, his eldeſt fon, 
as born. Before bis birth-day there appeared a new 
rr in the heavens for ſeveral days together; it was 
arried with a ſwift courſe through a long circuit of 
rr; it ſeemed ſometimes to bear fire along with it, 
ind fometimes to leave ſmoke behind it. In tlie next, 
here was a great battle of fiſh at ſea; the conſequence 
f which was, that eleven whales were caſt on the 
ore, and appeared to be dead of ſome wounds they 
ad received. Not long after, a great ſound was 
teard at one time in all parts of England, as if it had 
deen the noiſe of mountains falling into the ſea. 

In the twenty-ſixth year, the ſun was eclipſed in a 
rrrible manner; and two years afterwards, ſo many 
Wars ſeemed to fall in one night as if there would have 
een none left in the ſky. an Denty, rt: 
In his thirty-ſecond year, a dreadful earthquake 
oappened on the 14th of February; and the ſea, for 
long tract near the coaſt of England, ceaſed to ebb 
nd flow near three months together. The next year, 

e town of Newcaſtle was deſtroyed by fire, and an 
arthquake threw down ſeveral ſteeples and houſes in 


comerſetſhire. . hit | 
| On the 1ſt of OfAdber, in his 'thirty-fourth year, 
e moon appeared red and bloated, which was the 
reſage of a ſtorm of wind, ſo violent, that the ſea 
oved twice without ebbing, and in the night ſeemed 
. N Soon after, an earthquake was felt at St. 
ban's. jt; PATHS: 

In the following year, the chimney of the chamber 
bere the queen and her children lay, was. blown 
on by a terrible ſtorm, and her whole apartment at 
indſor ſhaken and torn; oaks in the park were 
nt aſunder, and turned up by the roots; and all 
as accompanied with ſuch thunders and lightnings as 
ad not been heard or ſeen in the memory of man. 
In May, the new moon appeared three days before 
er ume; and the ſun; moon, and ſtars, for fifteen 
ays ſucceſſively, ſeemed of a red colour. A dearth 
nd a murrain among cattle followed this prodigy.  -- 

In his thirty-eighth, the neu moon in F ebruary 

Fas ſeen four bs before the courſe of her time, 
In his thirty-ninth year, the figure of a ſhip was ſeen 
the air at St. Alban's; and in his fortieth, a % 


* * W 
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In the ſixth year of his reign there was a dreadful  - 


Www orceſterſhire and Herefordſhire. The true ſun 
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. were killed on both ſides. 
tumult, and thirteen of the moſt mutinous of them 


death of Henry III. were as follow: 


In his fifty-ſecond year, the two companies of gold- 
ſmiths and taylors of London fought, and ſeveral 
The ſheritts appeaſed the 


A.D. 279, 579 


were hanged : as were thirty citizens of Norwich, in 
the laſt year of his reign, for quarrelling and fighting 
with the monks-of that city. i 
Hollingſhed has many more miracles, prodigies, 
and extraordinary ſights in his hiſtory of king 
Henry III; · but we have reported enough to let the 
reader ſee that the ſeaſons were as much diſtrafted as 
the times, and that nature ſeemed to be diſturbed in 
all her productions during the reign of this weak 
prince, who had, however, many brave ſubjects, and 
governed a people that ſhewed they might have been 
great and happy, had their prince known how to have 


made them fo. ' 


The moſt remarkable learned men that lived in. 
England from the acceſſion of Henry II. to the, 
The firſt of theſe is Roger Hoveden, who was 
chaplain to Henry II. He wrote a book of Annals 
that begin with the year 732, and are carried down as 
low as the reign of king John. This work is written 


in a very pleaſing ſtyle, and contains many valuable 
materials for the civil as well as eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
ol the times he has treated of. „„ 


Ralph de Diceto lived in the. reign of King John; 


and wrote a chroniele of the Britiſh kings, from Brute 
to Cadwalladar, and from Hengiſt to Harold... 


John Wallingford, ſuppoſed to have been abbot of | 
St. Alban's, wrote a ſhort chronicle of the progrels. 
of the Saxons and Danes in England. This work is 
ſtill preſerved in the Cottonian Library, though 
wretchedly mutilated and defaced. TER 
Gervaſe, a monk of Canterbury, who alſo, lived 
in the reign of king John, is ſaid to have been pro- 


foundly learned in matters of antiquity, particularly, 


the Britiſh and Saxons. He compiled a large Hiſtory 
of. the Britons, ';Saxons and Normans, from their 
origin to the reign of king John. The greateſt part of 
this work is loſt, but the remains, which contain, the 


reigns of Henry II. and Richard I. ſufficiently evince 
the whole to have been a very valuable performance. 


Groteſt was an able divine and a great ſcholar, and 
particularly diſtinguiſhed, himſelf by a vigorous oppo- 
lition to the extenſion of the papal authority in the 


reign of Henry III. His principal, performance was 


a tranſlation; from the Greek into Latin of the 
Teſtament of the twelve patriarchs. He was born at 


Stodbroke in Suffolk, and died on the 8ch of 
| Oftober, 1283. 3 "A io 


7 3 


Richard Poor, at firſt biſhop of Saliſbury, and 
from thence tranſlated to the ſee of Durham, is re- 


4 


markable upon two accounts: his perſuading the in- 
' habitants of Sarum to remove to a more advantage 
ous ſituation, where Saliſbury, now ſtands, and where 
he founded that noble cathedral which remains to this, 
day: and for his Synodical Conſtitutions, which he 


enacted for che uſe of the church of Saliſbury. __. 
Alexander Hales, born in Glouceſterſhire, a great 


canoniſt, was profeſfor of divinity in the unive ſity of 
Paris. He compoſed Annotations on the Bible, and. 


ſeveral tracts in 9 and metaphyſi ces. 
Sewald, archbiſhop of Vork, was an able divine, 


and remarkable for the purity af his liſe. He Was 


ſo incenſed at the impudent exactions of the court o 


Rome, that he could not forbear writing a letter o 
complaint to the pope, in which he deſires his holineſs. 
t remember, that when Chriſt gave the charge of 


his flock to Peter, it was that he might feed them, and 
een | not fleece or flay them. wy 
a comet... ee, 8 
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EDWARD J. SUnNAHED LoNG- SHANRs- 
12 


N the death of Bay III. his fon Edward 
a ſucceeded to the crown of England; and not- 
Be as at this time on the continent, yet 
ths le | „ vas made againſt him, but, on 
the contrary, all ranks and orders of people i in the 
kingdom tefſiied their earneſt defires of ſeeing him 
placed on the throne of his anceſtors. He was acs 
cordingly proclaimed king, by 
 Homediately after the deceaſe of his father; and all 
= eſtates of the kingdom fwore e to his perſon a 
| ent. 
Edward had reached Sicily in his return from the 
Holy Land, vben he received the news of the death 
of his father; and about the ſame time advice was 
brought him of the loſs of his fon, who died at Aere 
in Paleſtine. He: ed more ſenſibly affected with 
the news of the former than that of — latter; e 


_ of Sicily e xprefling a {i rize at ſo fin 
ane 5 rep + me bo 1 or wy 
r 


to repair; but the death 
of a father was a Io ee 92 


irre parable.” | 
by. D. 1273. Edward, Aer — paid the ne- 
ce ary 


tribute. of __ to the death 1 a. father, 
| chile 1 preparations for p 


ho 
England. Before, „. 2 Lo or ry Sicily, he | 
received advice'of the q | 


et ſettlement of his 
dom, in conſequence o which he was not in ſuch 
Baſte to take 


n of the throne ; and therefore 
determined to ſettle all affairs in the beſt manner he | 
_ be heleft the continent. 
through France he was invited by ine 
Ee of For Chalchs b m Burgundy to a tournament he 
was 8 to celebrate. Edward had particu- 
larly Uiſti ed himſelf in theſe dangerous and 
martial exerciſes, and was too ambitious of glory 10 
loſe ſw favourable an unity of fignalizing his 
courage and addrefs in arms. He therefore accepted 
the invitation, hüt the glory he acquired excited 
_* envy, and conſequences of a very ſerious 
nature. Edward and his retinue were ſo fucceſsful, 
that the French knights finding themſelves foiled in | 
5 
r were many lives 
kc dre } Pur hey were repac, and m d as 
_ amuſement, became at laſt 's matter of the moſt 
ous conſequence. $1 | 
12 From Chalons Edward repaired to Paris, is ander N 
to do homage to Philip for the dominions he held in 
France, and was received by that monarch with every 
aße mark of politeneſs and reſpect. He afterwards 
ired to pg and put an end to the troubles 


chat p 
A. B. 1274. eduard. having or died bas. 
fairs on the continent, embarked at Boulogne ſor 
Er gland, and area Dover « on | the'ſeeond of Ay 


x1 * 4 
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biſhop of Canterbury 


the council of ſtate, | 


| be held at Wenminſter, when ſeveral excellent fl. 


es 


of juſtice; o root out all bands and confederacies d 


; ” this ri ane; 
þ — vith poſſeſſing that happineſs, which hi 
bern denied them in the reign of his predeceſſor. 


— 


poſition and, at the ſame time alſo diſplayed the col. 
| on prejudice 
| difordors to which the kingdom had been a long 


mend force and violence in their inqu 
an expedition to the Hoh Land) he let-loole the who 


| bad of late venturei to make purchaſes of that K. 


He was Ha by his ſubjecls with all pol. 
demonſtrations of affeftion and reſpe&; and on 
the nineteenth of the ſame month. was. crowned x 
Weſtminſtet, with Eleanor his queen, by the arch. 

bury, in the | es of Alexander 
III. king of Scotland, the duke of Britany, and al 
the principal nobility of the kingdom. 
The ceremony of the coronation was no ſooner 
over, than Edward applied himſelf to the correttin 
of thoſe diſorders, which the civil commotions and 


the weak adminiſtration of his father, had-introduce 
into every part of government. He made the prey 
charter the rule of his conduct; and obliged the bz 
rons tò obſerve it with regard to their, vaffals. The 
| licentiouſheſs of the nobles had long been the ſours 
of various calamities, both with refoo 
and people. He therefore took care to curtail their 
power, and, without invading their real privileges 
rendered them obedient to the laws of their county, 


to the crown 


A. D. 1275; Edward ſummoned, a parliament 


tutes were-enatted ;. beſides which he took care toin 
che conduft of his magiſtrates and Judges; v 
ace ſuch as were either negligent or corrupt; U 

ry them with ſufficient force for the execution 


robbers; and to repreſs thoſe more ſilent robber 
which were committed, either by the power of be 
nobles, or under the countenance of public author. 
adminiſtration the face of the kingdon 


changed, and Edward's ſuhje&s flatter 


But amidſt the excellent inſtitutions, and public 
plans of Edward, a circumſtance happened 
that ſhewed the natural ſeverity of his d 


s of the times, Among the ps 
tim 
ſubject, no one was more univerſally complained d 
than the adulteration of the coin; ond. as this crime 
required more art than the Epgliſh. of that age, who 
were poſſeſſed of, the ĩimputation chiefly fell up0" th 
Jews. Edward alſo appears to _ indulged a unt 
prepoſſeſſion againſt thoſe. le, and, with a 
judged: zeal for chriſtianity, (naturally gugmented 


rigar of his juſtice againſt thoſe unhappy rec 
Beſides man uho ſuffered in various 


kingdom, near goo of them were hanged: 
in London. Ihe houſes and lands, (for. the | 


af wit 


as weltas the of — We de 
confiſcated: and the king, left i e be ſup 
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A. D. 1276---77- 


dat the riches of the ſufferers were the chief part of | 
cir guilt, ordered one balf of the money raiſed by 
tnc confiſcations to be ſet apart and beſtowed upon 
lach as were willing to embrace chriſtianity. But 
tue reſentment of their injuries was more prevalent | 
over their minds than the temptation ariſing from 

ci poverty; ſo that very few of them could be 
SS. duced to embrace the religion of their perſecutors. | 
| £ But the miſeries of theſe people did not terminate 
rere: though the arbitrary talliages and exaCtions le- 
ia upon them had yielded a conſtant and conſidera- 
ble revenue to the crown, Edward, prompied at 
once by his zeal and rapacity, reſolved, a ſhort time | 

WE fter, to purge the kingdom of that hated race, 
and to ſeize to himſelf” their whole property, as 
de reward for his labour. He left them only money | 
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ſufficient to defray the expences of their paſſage into 


foreign countries, where new perſecutions and extor- | 
tions awaited them: But the inhabitants of the Cinque 
ports, imitating the avidity of their ſovereign, de- 
prived moſt of them of this ſmall pittance, and even 
Wthrew many of the Jews into the ſea ; a crime for 
which the Lin „Who was determined to be the ſole 
plunderer in his dominions, inflicted capital puniſh. 
ment on the perpetrators. No leſs than 15000 Jews 
were thus robbed of their effects, and baniſhed the 
kingdom. e n BST n ene (22 
A. D. 1276. This year Edward undertook an en- 
eerprize that was not only of the utmoſt importance 
40 himſelf, but of peculiar advantage to his people. 
levellyn, prince of Wales, who had been cloſely 
connected with the Montfort family, had refuſed to 
repair to the court of Edward and pay him homage. 
This exaſperated the haughty ſpirit of the Engliſn 
monarch, and he determined to reduce his refrattory 
vaſſal. Llewellyn well knew the power and great 
abilities of Edward, and endeavoured to ſtrengthen 
thimſelf by a ſtrict alliance with the remains of the 
Montfort family. He accordingly demanded Eleanor, 
daughter to the late earl of Leiceſter in marriage. 
The young lady was then at the court of France, 
where ſhe had taken refuge on the death of her 
father. The requeſt of Llewellyn was, however, 
WE readily complied with, and Eleanor, embarked for 
Wales, under the care of her brother Aumeri; but 
the veſſel being taken at ſea, the betrothed princeſs 
vas ſent to the court of Edward, where ſhe was de- 
| tained as a priſoner of ſtate ; but her brother was 
committed to Corf-caſtle. Deputies ſoon after ar: 
| rived from Llewellyn, offering to ranſom the princeſs, 
whom he aſſerted to be detained againſt the law of 
nations, But Edward refuſed to ſet Eleanor at liberty, 
| unleſs Llewellyn would engage to repair all the de- 
vaſtations committed on the borders of England, and 
| reſtore all the caſtles he had taken during the late 
wars. Llewellyn refuſed the conditions, and hoſtili- 
ties immediately commenced between them; but the 
operations of the firſt campaign were of litile conſe- 
quence, neither Edward nor Llewellyn heading their 


; 


* A 


# 


troops in perſon, © ng K 
In the ſpring of the following year, A. D. 1279, 
Edward marched with his army into Wales; and 
Llewellyn, perceiving it would be madneſs to meet 
the Engliſh in the open field, retreated to his woods 
and inacceſſible mountains, in order to härraſs the 
Engliſh troops; but Edward was not to be ſurprized. 
he cut a capacious road for his forces through a tract 
of woods extending from the marches on the border 
of Cheſhire to Caernarvonſhire, by which his forces 
| penetrated with eaſe into the heart of the country. 
| Llewellyn retreated to Snowden. the uſual place of 
eu when attacked by the Engliſh; - But their faft- 
neſſes now | ittle 1 : 
ras were of very little conſequence. '” Edward 
from being carried to Llewellyn's. army, Famine | 
+ 1% | | F 


lowing conditions; * That Llewellyn ſhould pay 


mages; that he ſhould quit for ever a tract of land 


court of Edward and perform his homage.“ Edward, 


the fifty thouſand pounds, and brought Llewellyn 
| with him to London, where he did homage and {wore 


Eleanor, and cauſed their nuptials to be celebrated 


ſeveral laws were enatted for ſecuring the rights and 


civil war. He iſſued commiſſions to enquire into all 


lowing manner: It was with this ſword, that my 
anceſtors, who came in with William the baſtard, ac- _—_ 
| quired their poſſeſſions ; and by the ſame I will de. 


| ae of their prince againſt their inſolent neigh- 


they had already experienced to be ſo much ſuperior * *. 


the haughty victors. 


and venture his life to retrieye the liberties and inde- 


1 poſal 
arms, 
them immediat 
caſtles ſoon fell into their bands, and they ſeverely fe- 


ever a people who had only taken u 
le C of their liberties, and to procure t 
the paſſes, and prevented any proviſions 


IIe archbiſhop of © Canterb 
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ſoon reduced the Welſh prince to ſue for peace, and 
a treaty was concluded at Aberconway, on the fol- 45 


A. D. 1278.81. 


fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, as a ſatisfaction for da- 


containing the whole country between Cheſter and 
the river Conway; and that he ſhould repair to the 


however, thought proper to remit the payment of 


fealty in the preſence of a great number of the pre- 
lates and nobility of England. The ceremony being 
over, Edward delivered to him his betrothed ſpouſe, 


with the greateſt magnificenſde. it 01 
A. D. 1278. Soon after Midſummer this Jer 
Edward held a parliament at Glouceſter, in which 


liberties of the ſubject, and providing for the better 
adminiſtration of juſtice. But among the many ex- 
cellent regulations made by Edward for the advanta 
and happineſs of his people, he took one ſtep : that. 
again threatened the nation with all the miſeries of ,a 


the encroachments made on the royal demeſnes ; and 
all perſons were ſummoned to produce the titles by 
which they held their eſtates. The barons were ſuf- 
ficiently alarmed, and vigorouſly; oppoſed the order, 

as cruel and oppreſſive. Among others, John, earl 
of Warrenne and Surry, was cited before the king's, 
commiſſioners for that purpoſe. He obeyed. the 
ſummons, but on being called upon to produce his 
titles, drew a family ſword he had brought with him 
for that purpoſe, and addreſſed the court in the fol- 


fend them: it was not for himſelf only that William 
conquered ; it was not for him alone that my;ancel, 
tors fought.” This noble and ſpirited declaration, 
which was conſonant to the ſenſe of all the old 
Engliſh nobility; put an end to the enquiry. Edward 
ſoon ſaw his error, and immediately revoked the 
emos Eo inn f. 5 
A. D. 1281. Notwithſtanding Llewellyn had 
ſtriftly obſerved the conditions of the treaty. yet the 
officers of Edward had committed ſo many acts of 
violence upon the Welſh, that they implored the 


urs. Llewellyn made ſtrong remonſtrances to —_— 
Edward, but without effect: the grievances ſtill con- * 
tinued. Exaſperated at ſuch unjuſt treatment, the cr 
Welſh determined rather to encounter a force which — 2 


to their own, than bear any longer the oppreſſions of 
David, brgther to Llewellyn, bad long ſerved the if 
crown of England with the utmoſt fidelity; but exal- > 
See at the unjuſt oppreſſions of his countrymen. 

e joined his brother, and offered to head the army, 


pendence of that antient people. The generous pro- 
was axially accepted; the whole nation flew to 
joined the ſtandard: of David, who led 2 
ely againſt their oppreflors. Several 
taliated on the Engliſh the miſeries they had ſo long MN 
ſuffered from their unprovoked violations... '* =, 
Edward, piqued at the ſucceſs of the inſurgents _ _ 
over his Engliſh ſubjects, determined to cruſh for 
arms in defence 2 


at redreſs they 


Canterbury, deſirous of pre- 
gaping oo Wet Be Bang = 


had ſo often ſolicited in vain. 


- 


18 ADiiefm IS TOR V ENGLAND. A. P. 1283-4, 
venting the eſſuſion of human blood, exerted; all |; all the efforts of the Engliſh monarchy, though def, 4 

his intereſt to bring about an accommodation; and; | titute both of foreign alliances, and a naval power. 

made ſeveral equitable propoſals by che requeſt of No ſooner was Llewellyn dead, than his head, d. 

3 and his brother, for ſheathing the ſword of gether with the news of the victory, was ſent to the 
deſtruttion, and preventing the horrid devaſtation | king then encamped at Conway. Edward imme; 
| ately: ordered the head to be ſent to London, wher, 
it was conveyed, through the ſtreets upon the point q 
a lane in a cart, and, at laſt, crouned with a ily, 
cirele, in contemps'of a prophetical tradition, which 
aid, chat Llewellyni's head ſhould ride down Chex, 
ſide, encircled with a filver diadem. It was nen 
placed upon a pillor in. Cheapſide, from whence i 
was conveyed io the Tower of London, crounel 
with ivy, in | ridicule of the prophecy, which ſaid _ 
that Llwellyn ſhould wear the crown.of Brute. 1; AN 
here, purſuant-to the' order of the king, it was fu 
on the point of a high ſtaff erefted for that purpoſe 

| | Fg 4 55 on the top of the fortreſs. 4 

In thele expektations, however, they were grea + (Tlie) death of Llewellyn ſtruck the Welſh uit 
diſappointed, for Edward, who had learned experi- terror; they made no farther; efforts to ſupport th 
ence from his former expedition, inveſted the enemy | falling Rate of their country: the greater part d 
by fecuring all the avenues through which it was them ſubmitted to the Engliſh, David himſelf n. 
offible for them to eſcape, and threw a bridge of | tired to the woods and faſtneſſes of the mountain, 
oats over the river Menay, oppoſite to 8 j where he continued for ſome time in the greatl 
| Before the work was entirely completed; three Hun- diſtreſs. ; but was at laſt ſeized by his. own county. 

dred men at arms, under the command of lord | men in one of his retreats, and conyeyed a priſoner 

Latimer and Lucas de Thany, a Gaſcon, paſſed the | to Edward, who ordered him to be ſent in chains 
river to amuſe the enemy, while the main body of the | Shrewſbury. ' The captivity of David put a find 
army croſſed the bridge. The Welſn, who were | period to all oppoſition ::the Welſh nobility delivered 
well. acquainted with the nature of the river, and up their caſtles, and tht whole country ſubmitted 1 
knew that the water would ſoon ſwell and cut off their the cc Tthed on 86917 18 aniline, 
retreat, did not for ſome time moleſt the Engliſh in | About the latter end of the ſummer of the folloy 
their paſſage; but when about 1300 of them were ing year, 8g, ſununonſes were: iſſued for a ful 
landed, they ruſhed down from the mountains, with | meeting of — at Shreuſbury, to deliberate cn 
the moſt horrid cries, and fell upon the Engliſh with { the fate af ihe captive David. The trial, hoverez 
ſuch fury and reſolution, that they were immediately) took: up but a ſhort time, at the cloſe of which David 
routed with the moſt dreadful ſlaughter {| inſtead of being reſpected as the defender of the l. 
ITbe Engliſh were ſo difpirited-at--this defeat, that | berties af his country, was -condemned, as a train 
for ſome time their operations were ſuſpended; they to be drawn, banged and quartered. This ſentence 
found it impoſſible to advance, and were aſhamed to } was executed with many circumſtances of barharoy 
retire. The Welſh, on the other hand, fluſhed with J exultation); his bowels. were conſumed in the fir; 
th his four quarters were expoſed in different parts a 


their late fuccels, and 3 zed by the inattivity of 
he enemy, began to think themſelves invincible; the kingdom, namely, one at Briſtol, another at York 


more eſpecially as their bards had perſuaded them 
that the period was arrived for the accompliſhment | 
bf the prophecy of the great Merlin, who had fore- 
told, chat one of the race of Llewellyn would ride 
through the ſtreets of London with a crown on his 
head. This ridiculous notion, well adapted to the 
ignorance and ſuperſtion of the times, proved the 
deſtruQtion of the Welſh army. It was feſolved to 
commit the care of Snowden to David, white Lle- 
5 7 — 6 led the main body of che ſotces againſt | 
: iſh: % 
© Ti feat reſolution being taken, the prince ad- 
vanced into Radnorſhire, in order to join the femains 
of Montfort's party; but his little army was met at 
Pont Orewyn, à bridge which ſecuregd the ge 
over the Wye, by « detachment of the Engliſn, and | abo 
totally defeated ;* and he himſelf, who had advanced || mas, 1283, in the 12th year of his age. Th was; 
ſome diſtance before his troops, killed by the hand of third ſon Edward loſt within the ſpace of three you 
one Adam de Frampton, who not knowing him, ran || John, his firſt ſon died before bis return fron ® 
=— @ ſpear through'tis bd. Haoly Land; and Henry; lis ſecond ſon, ſoon ale. 
Fee Lievellyn; aprince defend! 4, D. 1284, In dhe beginning of. li, her f. 
== 4 | from one of the moſt antient royal families in Europe, ward made a progreſs into Glamorganſhire, mo 5 


, 
3 


that muſt enſuè, if the bloody ſtandard of war ſhould 
be carried into the country of that diſtreſſed and in- 
jured people. But his labours were in vain. Edward 
was determined to put a final period to the govern- 
ment of Wales, and exterminate all the remains of 
its antient itidependence. © oo 
In conſequence of this reſolution, Edwaid; in the 
pring of che following year, A. D. 1282 led his 
army into the enemy's country, without meeting any 
Sion Elevelhyn and his brother having retired 
to their faſtneſſes in Snowden; waiting for an oppor- 
tanity of falling” on the Engliſh when embarraſſed 
among the Weeds nn 


the third at Northampton, and the fourth at Wincbe. 
ter, and his head was placed on the Tower by thad 
Edward having thus ſeeured the conqueſt of Wa 
built two caftles, one at Aberconway and another 
Cacrnazvon; and having ſetiled the civil governmel 

of Wales, it was ever — — annexed to the eroun 
England. It was, however, happy for the Well. 
— as they were in ſuch diſadvantageous circu 
nces, that, hen they fell, they fell into 2 wy 


4 


f 


be i 


N 


e 


and with him the ſmall remains of Welſh liberty ex- . was received with extraordinaty: magnificence A 4 

pired; after having been preſerved in that little cor- | | earl of Glouceſter, betweeniwhom and the king 190 

1 nero the iſland above eighteen hundred years, againſt | | nom appeated 20 ſubſiſt the moſt perſet̃t den 

1 | BTT i re Ons al ; Yr e ene 
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e The following anccdote, Which is very properly adapted to | favor was IANS greateſt acclamanons o 1 

oc, Joplin writers, is related by ſeveral of our — ne 7oh 1 N and promiſe of obedience ; and he immediately peſto" 105 

4% Edward, ſay they, aſſembling the Welſh, promiſed to give | veſticure of the principality on his fon 2 then c pol e 

+ *  _ thin a prince of unexceptionable manners, born in their own and born at Caernarvon.” * Since this period the ka 1 11. 
y, and one who could ſpeak, no 'other language. The. Wales has given title to. the eldeſt ſors of-che kings 0? 
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A. D. 1286---90. . 


ſtanding. Edward, willing to render himſelf as Po- 
| ular as poſſible in that country, ordered tournaments 
do be held for ſeveral days, during which his « 30 
was delivered of a ſon at Caernarvon, and Edwar 

gave the. young prince the name of that place 

7 Edward, having ſettled matters in Wales, came, 
about the middle of December, to Briſtol, Where 
kept his Chriſtmas, and held A paſllament ; and then 
repaired to London, from. whence he had now heen 
bfent near three years, Soon after his arrival, 
namely, 145 the middle of February, 1285, he re. 
= ceived a ſummons from the king of France, to attend 
wat prince in his war againſt the king of Arragon, by 
WE 7-caſon of the lands he held in Gaſcony ; but a truce 
WT being bon after concluded between thoſe two, powers 
Edward was left at liberty to attend the affairs of his 
| own kingdom. | 


o 


. | EIS 11 55:77 
| Edward. now directed his attention to the reforming 


1 


his own authority. At the ſame time licence 


vas given to merchant-ſtrangers to rent houſes and 
keep ſhops ; whereas former] 


they | 
them 


9 277 


permanent foundation. 
A. D. 1289. Edward 


voidable delays, be did not arrive at London till the 


8 f 
E D, WAX D l. 
s. 9 . | 


A. D. 1290. 183 
earl of Glouceſter, after that nobleman. had ſworn to 
maintain the lineal ſucceſſion of England. In the 


month of July following his other daughter Beatrix 
| was married to the eldeſt fon of John, duke of Bra- 


bant. But the joy theſe alliances occaſioned was ſoon 
deſtroyed by the loſs of Queen Eleanor, who died as 
ſhe was accompanying Edward in a progreſs to the 
north, at Holmſby in Lincolnſhire, on the 29th of 
November, The death of this truly excellent princeſs 
(who had, lived his wife in loving participation of all 
his troubles and long voyages. thirty-ſix years) over- 
whelmed Edward with the moſt poignant grief; and, 
making every other conſideration give way to af- 
fection, he inſtantly returned to Weſtminſter with 
her corpſe, where her obſequies were performed 
with a magnificence ſuitable to the greatnefs of his 
love, and the deep ſenſe he had of her loſs. He or- 

dered a handfome tomb, with her image on it in braſs, 
| to be'erefted over her grave; as likewiſe ſeveral 
croffes of ſtone to be raiſed to her memory, with her 


arms engraven upon them, at thoſe places where her 
body had reſted in its conveyance to London, and 


{ where folemn dirges had been ſung for her foul, as 


charter of the city, and put in another | 


monarchs on the moſt ſolid and | 


| had made preparations for 
leaving France early inthe ſpring ; but through una- 


niddle of Auguſt. Durin his. abſence great diſor- 
ers had happened in the kingdom: the ſtreams of 
uſtice were poiſoned at their fountains by the cor- 


ruption of the judges. Edward was determined to 


ſtriftly into their conduct, and for that 
e beginning of the following year, 1290, 


examine LF 
Wpurpoſe, in 


that aſſembly the judges were tried. Two only were 
found innocent: the proofs againſt the reſt were ſo 
clear, that they jane. not make. any defence, and 
they were all depoſed and ſeverely 200 The two 
gudges who were a on the ſtrifteſt examination; 
o have adminiſtered juſtice with integrity, were John 
de Martingham, and Elias de Bokingham, both cler. 
gymen. VVA dats 

In this parliament an aft was paſſed for baniſhing 
he Jews out of the kingdom, they having rendered 
chewlebves odiousto the whole nation by their yſury 
and extortion. They were ordered to depart the 
igdom before the 3ſt of November on pain of 
4 death, and all their wealth, except only ſuch ſums as | 
re neceſſary to defray e their voyage, 
as confiſcated to the king's uſe, But many of them 


- 
- 


„ 


ſummoned a parliament at Weſtminſter, and before t ne 
4 vourable to the grandeur and happineſs of both 


"Y 


Were not ſuffered to eſcapè even vith fo ſmall a pittance | 
f their ortune: ſome of them were murdered, by 
1 the leamen in their paſſage ; and others, after being 
plundered of their! n 
inhoſpitable ſhore. 
Enthuſiaſtic conſequences, ' when 
185 laws of bumanity } ! 

zu the beginning of May this year (1290 
beloved his daughter Jane or Joan of Ke, 


under no reſtraint | 


14 
oan of Acre, onthe | 


v, 
„ „ 


SIC 


te all, were left deſtitute on an # 
Such are the dreadful effects of 


| 


at Northampton, Waltham, &c. ſeveral of which 
crofles are ſtill remaining. There was one in Cheap: 
fide, and another at the place now called Charing 
Croſs ; but theſe two laſt were taken down by order 
of the Long Parliament in 1643, as relics of popiſh 
Me now, come to the commencement of an inei- 
dent, which was productive of circumſtances, that 
particularly diſtinguiſhed the remainder of Edward's 
reign. It had always been lamented by the greateſt 
ſtateſmen, that England and Scotland were not 
united; and ſome attempts had been made to produce 
ſo defirable an event. Alexander III. king of 'Scot- 
land, had been unfortunately killed by a fali from his 
horſe in the year 1286, leaving no male iſſue. Mar- 
garet, daughter to Eric king of Norway, and grand- 
daughter to Alexander, was the only lineal defcend- 
ant from the royal family of Scotland. This princeſs, 
then an infant, and known by the name of The Maid 
of Norway, was recognized ſacceffor by the. ſtates of 
Scotland. Edward; who was rg uncle to the Nor- 
wegian princels, now flattered himſelf that an oppor- 
tunity offered for uniting the two Kingdoms”; and ac- 
cordingly propoſed'a marriage between his fon, the 
3 Wales, and the Riad of Norway. The 
friendſhip which had ſor ſome time prevailed between 
the two nations greatly facilitated this projekt, ſo fa- 
kingdoms, The” eſtates of Scotland were pleaſed 
with the offers of Edward, and the marriage articles 
_ vere drawn up, agreed to, and ratified. The biſhop 
of Durham was appointed the queen's lieutenant in 
Scotland; and two of the 'Scottiſh commiſſioners, 
with the earl of Warrenne and the dean of York, 
embaxked for Norway, to ſettle every thing relating 
to the marriage. Thus every thing appeared ripe for 
effeQting a laſting union between the two kingdoms, 
when chis coalition, which would have been ſo much 
to the 5 of both parties, was ſuddenly and 
UunexpeRtedly broken off by the untimely death ef 
Margaret, who died in one of the iſſands' bf the 
Orxkneys, whither ſhe had been driven by ſtreſs of 
weather, as ſhe was on ber paſſage to England, 
in the month of October, 1290 © 7 
The death of this princeſs, in fo critical'a junfuure, 
brought upon Scotland all the  calamities Which 
attend a diſputed ſucceſſion; and, beſides the inteſ- 
tine broils and foreign invaſions which ſoon after ren- 
dered that country a ſcene of blood and deſolation, it 
laid the foundation of thoſe wars and depredations 
on the borders, which were continually carried on 


for ſome ages between the Scots and the e 
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his unexpected declaration .threw the aſſembly - 


a point of ſo much importance. Edward conſented 


- » reluctance. | b i 
I 4 


| { without having it in his power to enforce it, The 


#7 023 e A 
184 A. D. 1291. 
and of chat animoſit) Which hath, in ſome degree, 
ever ſince ſubſiſted between the two notianas. 
W D. 1291. Several n offeręd theinſelves as 


vided; and if they rmined the 1 
plurality of voices, the competitors were ſo powerful, 


different princes of Europe. 


nn (500 FER 552 r ' | 
_ Edward. readily accepted the office; but they little | 


thought he would abuſe, their confidence, in order 
to impoſe on their independence. He determined to 
eſtabliſh a right of a over Scotland, a pro- 
jekt he had ſome time formed, though he had hither- 
to wiſhed to obtain it rather by compact than claim; 
by the arts of policy and addreſs, rather than by force 
of arms. He wiſhed not to plant his ſtandard, of 
wer in fields manured with the blood of their inha- 
itants. He ſought, with the utmoſt diligence, for 
roofs in antient hiſtories; but the only circumſtance 
* inſiſted on, which Had the leaſt appearance of plau- ; 
fibility, was the homgge paid by William to Henry 
II. tho' Richard I. had renounced his homage, Fur- 
niſhed, however, with a number of uncertain teſti- | 
monies, he advanced to Norham, a town on the 
northern banks of the Tweed, at the head of a pow- ' 
erful army, to give weight to the unexpected claim 
he intended to make. On his arrival, he invited the 
parliament of Scotland, and the competitors for the 


— 


Crown, to his camp; where the chief juſticiary told 


the aſſembly, „that the king had taken the greateſt 
«+ pains, to collect proofs from all the antient records 


and chronicles, to determine this im rtant. truth, 


namely, that the kings of Scotland had been de- 
pendent on the Engliſh monarchs from time imme- 


% morial, and had accordingly done them homage, 
except when they had taken advantage of the in- 
e teſtine commotions of the nation, or the reign of 
,* a weak prince, to withdraw their allegiance. The 
king was, therefore, intitled to decide this dif- 
pute, not in virtue of the reference made to him, 
but in the quality of liege lord of the kingdom.“ 


— 


into the greateſt conſternation. It was in vain, how- 
ever, to make any remonſtrance: they therefore beg. 
ged to have ſome time allowed them to give in their 
anſwer, as many of the prelates and the nobility of 
Scotland were abſent, whoſe advice was neceſſary in 


AL 


7 


to indulge them with three weeks for that purpoſe; 
and iſſued fate condutts for all the nobility of Scot- 
land to repair to Norham on the day appointed for 
giving in their anſwer, No objeftion, being made by 
the barons to Edward's claim, the king addreſſed 
_ himſelf to the ſeveral competitors, requiring their | 
. acknowledgment of his ſuperiority. - Bruce was the 
firſt to acknowledge it; while Baliol, afraid of giving 
"offence to the Scottiſh nation, conſented with more 


Ae 


Haying gained this 1 3d: acknowledgement, 
/ Edward. demanded. that the principal caſtles in that 
kingdom ſhould be put into his hands; adding, that 
it would be in vain for bim to pronounce any ſentence, 


ro 
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demand was complied with; and Edward havin 


the competitors, promiſed. to pronounce ſentence the 
; enſuing year. 2 | 


.tators of the dreadful. outrages committed by the! 


new ſpecies of war, which now became truly alam- 
ing; and increaſed to ſuch a degree, that in one d 


faction from Edward; and being diſſatisfied vich 


. — 


on at the court of France, an event happened wic 
left the Scots no room to doubt of the abſolute fat 


of Berwick, complaining of am injury he had Want 


Edward ordered the cauſe to be tried in England 
his judges. The council of Scotland . confiden 


bad affured them, that any offences commiticd 


1 ; 
it belonged not to vaſſals to puniſh thoſe * j 


« preſented the perſon of their ſovereign.” 
the Scots were mortified at this inſtance 0 


A. D. 1292.—9 þ 
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ed commiſſioners to inquire into the claims (j 


A. D. 1292. The moſt celebrated laywers of Europe 
were..now conſulted on this queſtion, who ynz,. 
mouſly gave their anſwer in fayaur of Baliol. After 
long ee and ſeveral adjournments, Edward 
pronounced ſentence in favour of that claimant, and 
he was immediately put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
All the Engliſh garriſons were withdrawn, and 3; 
liol did homage and ſwore fealty to Edward at No. 
ham. After this he ſet out to take poſſeſſion of ji; 
new dignity, and was, in the middle of December 
crowned at Scone, with the uſual formalities, and al 
the noblemen of Scotland {wore allegiance to hin 
except Robert Bruce, who abſented himſelf fun WAA 
this ceremony. The new king then repaired to Nen. 
caſtle upon Tyne, where he again did homage y 
Edward, in ſuch terms as folly” Fokked his ſtate 0 
abſolute dependence. Wd +07 
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A. D. 129g, A circumſtance happened this per 
| which threatened, two powerful kingdoms with deb. 


lation, and evinced that the moſt fatal effects may 
ariſe from very trifling cauſes. Two ſeamen, on: 
belonging to a Norman, and the other to an Engl 
ſhip, having ſome diſpute at a ſpring near Bayonne, 
with regard to the preference of filling their caſks wit 
water, the Norman attempted to ſtab the Engliſhma 


with a dagger he drew from his fide. The Jattcr pr. WM 


ceived his deſign, grappled with him, threw his ad. 
1 9 on the ground, and the Norman was killed 

y falling on his own dagger. Exaſperated at the 
death of their countrymen, the Normans determine 
to take the ſevereſt revenge; and meeting with a 
Engliſh, veſſel, they hanged' ſeveral of the crev a 
the yard-arm, together with ſome dogs; bidding te 
mariners inform their, countrymen, that vengeanc 
was now taken for the blood of the Norman killed 
at; Bayonne. The Engliſh were not formed to bet 
To deliberate an inſult : they made ſevere reprilab: 
the ſeas were covered with hoſtile fleets, while tit 
kings of France and England ſeemed indifferent ſpec 


TubjeQs, Fleets were fitted out for carrying on thi 


thoſe naval engagements, the French loſt near fifte 
thouſand men. Philip the-Fair now dema,ded if 


anſwer, cited him to appear before the peers 0 


France, as duke of Guienne. Edward, howeiet, 
not being able to leave the kingdom, ſent his broth 
Edmund into France, in order to adjuſt the quarrel 
and prevent, if poſſible, the ravages of a b. 
War. | 


A. D. 1 294. While theſe negotiations were carry" 


of vaſſalage into which they were fallen. A buy 


from ſome Engliſh commiſſioners ſent into Scotla 


this order as a. breach of promiſe in Edward, vio 


their kingdom ſhould be cognizable only in the - 
tiſh courts, ſent a remonſtrance to the Engin 0 
narch, . But they obtained pot redreſs : Edu. ok 
clared, That the cauſe ſhould be tried in hop . 


# 


f theit ® 
pendency, they were much more ſo in the ten g 
of their new king, who was ſoon after ae 
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A. D. 1295-96. 


before Edward, in his court at 
Weſtminſter, to anſwer a complaint exhibited againſt 
him by the earl of Fife, for ſeizing certain eſtates of 
which he had been inveſted by Edward's particular 
order. At this trial, Baliol was obliged to relinquiſh. 
the ſeat of honor; hitherto filled by the kings of Scot- 
land in the Engliſh courts, and to plead his own cauſe 
at the bar as a common defendant. This puſillani- 
mous ſubmiſſion: rendered Baliol ſo contemptible to 
the Scottiſh nobility, that they choſe a regency of 
twelve perſons to direct the management of affairs. 
The Scottiſh monarch. was alarmed; and notwith- 
ſtanding the. facility of bis temper, determined to 
ſhake off ſo ignominious a dependence. He left the 
court of London without taking leave, and Edward 
ſeized all his eſtates in England; 
Baliol now ſaw his danger, and concluded a treaty 
of alliance with Philip of France; an incident that 
save riſe to that ſtrict union which continued ſo many 
ges between the French and Scottiſh nations. 
4. D. 1295. Edward had determined to make an 
entire conqueſt of Scotland; but the ſituation of 
affairs on the continent prevented him from carrying 
bis deſigns into execution. Edmund was now at the 
Ws French court ſoliciting, a treaty of peace between 
Philip and his brother; but the former refuſed to 
liſten to any accommodation, unleſs ſome expedient 
could be found for repairing bis honor, which he 
retended was wounded on account of his being the 
ow lord of Edward with regard to his poſſeſſions 
on the continent. It was therefore propoſed that the 
Engliſh monarch ſhould put Philip in poſſeſſion of 
Guienne, as a reparation for the inſult; and that the 
king of France ſhould immediately reſtore it to 
Edward. Philip promiſed, on the word of a king, to 
perform his part of the treaty; and Edmund was 
commiſſioned to give him the ſatisfaction he: deſired: 
But the French king had no ſooner obtained poſſeſl- 
hon of the province, than he refuſed to fulfil his en- | 
gagement, cited Edward to appear in the court of 
France, and on his refuſing to obey the ſummons, the 
province of Guienne, by a formal ſentence; was de- 
clared to be forfeited and annexed to the croẽo n. 
Enraged at the ſhameful duplicity of Philip; Ed. 
ward determined to take a ſevere revenge; While this 
infamous breach of faith awakened the higbeſt re. 
ſentment among the Engliſh, who reſolyed to ſupport 
their monarch to the utmoſt of their power, Edward! 
inſtead of obeying the ſummons of the French mo- 
narch, renounced the ' homage. he: had paid him on 
the footing of former treaties, and reſolved: to reco- 
ver by force the territories which Philip had ſo treaz | 


appear perſonally 


* 
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To defray the expences of an armament for this 
purpoſe, an additional duty was laid upon all mer- 
chandize in England and Ireland: the prelates and 
clergy granted a moiety of all their revenues for one 
year; and the parliament voted a ſubſidy, amounting 


© one tenth of all their effects. 
. A. D. 1296. During the laſt year the war with 
France had been carried on with various ſucceſs ; 
but Pope Celeſtine, who was deſirous of engaging 
the powers of Europe in andther. cruſade, now of 
fered his mediation; and a truce; was made between 
the contending monarchs. „b 
The ceſſation of hoſtilities with Plülip enabled Ed- 
vard to make preparations ſor repelling the attempts 
of che Scots, whom he knew were highly exaſperated 
» the affront their king had lately received. While 
e was employed in raiſing an army neceſſary ſor that 
purpoſe, he received advice of the; treaty. ſecretly 
concluded between Baliol and Philip; but he was not 
numdated by theicloſe.conneQtion/between the two 
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guts 55 ſummoned Baliol to perform the duty 


18 


and cited him to appear before the 
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A. D. 1296, 


Engliſh parliament; but he refuſed the citatioW 
having procured a diſpenſation of the pope from 
oath of fealty, he renounced his homage, and bid 
defiance to the Engliſh monarch. 

Edward, exaſperated at the conduct of Baliol, 


marched to the northward, at the head of go, ooo foot, 


and 4000 horſe. The Scots army was more nume- 
rous, being compoſed of 40,000 infantry, and gooo 
horſe, but they wanted both diſcipline. and experi- 
ence ; and, what was ſtill of more conſequence, dif. 


ſenſions prevailed among the leaders. From theſe 


alarming appearances, ſeveral of the Scottiſh nobi- 


lity, (among whom were Robert Bruce, the father and 


ſon, the earls of Marche and Angus) prognoſticated 
the ruin of their country, and made their ſubmiſſion 
to Edward, who now paſſed the Tweed at Coldſtream, 
without, oppoſition. Berwick was taken by aſſault, 


and above ſeven thouſand of the garriſon put to the 


J W l tremb 
Edward now diſpatched the earl Warrenne, at 
the head of 10, ooo men, to beſiege che caſtle. of 
Dunbar, defended by the flower of the Scottiſh no- 
bility, , Baliol knew the importance of this fortreſs, 
and determined to venture a battle for its relief: and 
Warrenne, informed of his intention, marched to 
meet him. The Scots, bad armed and diſciplined, 
could not ſupport the furious charge of the Engliſh : 
they were ſoon broke, and driven with great {laughter 


from the field of battle; above twenty thouſand of 
them are ſaid to have fallen by; the {words of the 


Engliſh. The caſtle ſurrendered the next day to 


Edward, who then joined his army, and purſued his 


conqueſts without any father oppoſition from Baliol's 


army. The caſtles of Roxburgh, Edinburgh and 


Sterling ſubmitted after a feeble reſiſtance; and all 
the ſouthern parts of the kingdom were immediately 
ſubdued by the Engliꝶ . 

The timid Baliol, finding himſelf unable to reſiſt 
the progreſs of his antagoniſt, reſolved to make his 
ſubmiſſion, which he did by appearing before Edward 
mounted on a ſorry ſteed, holding a white rod in his 
left hand and his ſword in the right, the latter of which 
he abjectly preſented to the king. The next day his 
ſubmiſſion was drawn up in form, as alſo an inſtru- 
ment, by which he reſigned his kingdom to Edward, 
to be diſpoſed of according to bis pleaſure. This in- 
ſtrument was ſigned by Baliol himſeif, together with 
the greateſt part of the barons, of Scotland, on the 


; 10th of- July, 1 296, at Brechin, a town on the river 
Eſk, about 40 miles from Edinburgh. 


r 
Baliol was ſent priſoner to the Tower of London, 
and two years after ſubmitted to a voluntary baniſh- 
ment in France, where, without making any farther 
attempts for the recovery of his throne, he died in a 
private ſtation. 119191 nit ado en a 
Scotland being thus ſubdued,” Edward, the better 
to ſecure his acquiſition, ordered the ſtates to aſſemble 
at Berwick, where the principal noblemen and go- 
vernors of caſtles {wore fealty to him, and delivered 
up all their fortreſſes ingg his hands. The great ſeal 
of Scotland was now Wen, and a other, with the 
Engliſh arms, made in, its ſlead, which was delivered 
to the care of Walter de Agmondeſham. At the 
ſame time the king appointed Hugh de Creſſingham 
treaſurer, W. de Ormelby juſticiary, and John, earl 
of Warrenne, guardian of the, Scottiſh. realm: and 
that he might not leave theſe vanquiſhed people the 
leaſt particle of the liberty they had hitherto enjoyed, 
Edward ordered the crown. and ſceptre of Scotland, 
with all the reſt of the regalia, to be carried to 
England; as alſo the famous marble ſtone at Scone, 
on which. the inauguration of their kings had always 
been performed. The popular ſuperſtition of the 
Scots paid the higheſt veneration to this ſtone, Which 
Was regarded as the true palladium of their power, . 
* | „ = + hh and 


| . cauſe brought before them by any eecleſiaſtie; to 
hear and decide all cauſes in which they were defend. 


- 


and maker.” 


* 


me ultimate reſource in every national misfor-“ 
tune : the loſs of it was therefore conſidered by them 
as an indubitable proof of the utter extinttion of their |. 
monarchy, agreeable to a latin diſtich engraven on it, 
the tranſlation of which is thus: ee 
Or fate's deceiv'd, and Heav'n decrees in vain, 
Or where they find this ſtone, the Scots ſhall reign, 
This None, which was incloſed in a wooden | 
chair, had been placed at Scone by Kenneth II. as 
a monument of the victory which he obtained over 
the Picts near the monaſtery of that place. It had 
been brought out of Spain into Ireland by Simon 
Breceus; from Ireland into Argyle, and from thence 
10 Scone, from which place Edward now cauſed it to 
be conveyed to Weſtminſter, where it continues to 
this day, and is always uſed! at the coronation of the 
Engliſh monarchs. ooo © 8 
Edward, having made all thoſe regulations he 
thought neceſſary for the peace of the country, re- 
turned with his army to England, bringing with him 
ſeveral of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Scotch noblemen 
that had been made priſoners, and whom he thought 
be detain as ſuch, till he ſhould form a ſatis- 
xQory reconciliation with the French monarch. 
The Scottiſh expedition had drained Edward's 
coffers, and he was obliged to have recourſe to his 
parliament for a farther ſupply, in order to enable him 
to wreſt the provi 


* "me 
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ince of Guienne out of the hands of 
_ the truce with that monarch being now ex- 
pired. | | E 
The barons and burgeſſes very readily complied 
with his requeſt, but he met with an oppoſition from 
the clergy, which was attended with ſome important 
conſequences. Robert de Winchelſey, archbifhop 
of Canterbury, had procured a bull from pope Boni- 
face VIII. who had lately ſucceeded Celeſtine in the 
papal chair, prohibiting the princes of Chriſtendom, 
under the penalty of excommunication, from levy- 
ing, without his conſent, any tax on the clergy ; and 
reſtraining, under the ſame penalty, all eceſeffaſtics 
from ſubmitting to ſuch impoſitions. * 85 
Edward, who knew nothing of this bull, was aſto- 
niſhed when the clergy refuſed their afhſtance, and 
publiſhed the bull as a reaſon for their conduct. But 
Edward was not formed to ſubmit to infults ; he, 
however, adjourned the parliament till the fourteenth 
of January, that they might have time to deliberate 
on his demand, and form their final reſolution; ' 
A. D. 1297. The parliament met according to 
the time of prorogation, when the king hoped to find 
the clergy in a more compliant humour ; but in this 
he was miſtaken. Having ſent to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury to know his final reſolution, that prelate, | 
in the name of his brethren, returned for anſwer, 
** that they had two ſuperiors, namely, the pope and | 
the king; and though they were bound to obey both, 
yet they owed the greater obedience to the ſucceſſor 
of the holy apoſtle, St. Peter, as their ſpiritual lord 


- Though Edward was 8 enraged at this anſwer, 
yet he concealed his reſentment ; but told them, that 
as they refafed to aſſiſt the civil power; it was unrea- 
2 for them to expect any protection from the 
c ele 1 * 

The clergy were diſmiſſed with this anſwer, and 
Edward iſſued orders to the judges to receive no 


ants ; to do every man juſtice againſt them; but to 
do them juſtice againſt no man : at the ſame time'he 
locked up all their granaries and barns, and prohibited 
any rent to be paid them. | {ob 315-50 
The prelates were aftoniſhed at theſe proceedings; 
they had never before experienced the proper fe. 


A 


A. B. 129 1. HISTORY or 
of York and his cler 


chelſey grew more obſtinate from 
ordered the 
; churthes of his dioceſe, and convened a ſynod of bis 


the ſame time, the archdeacon of Bath appealed, n 


the king's name, to the pope againſt all proceeding, 2 

an expedient which rendered the operations of the 6 

fynod totally ineffeftual. ict C21 
The clergy now found themſelves in the mo 


furniture, and at laſt reduced to board bimſelf wicht 
| © | This fituation was not to be endured : experienc i 


of citizens was the greateſt calamity ; and they ac 


they were far from being ſufficient to anſwer the d 
| figns formed by Edward for taking ample vengeance 


land, poſſeſſed of twenty pounds a year, even thoup! 


occaſioned great uneafineſs in the kingdom. Tit 
nobili 


meaſures. 


| Ederable power. 


ſentment of an Engliſh monarch. The archbiſhcy 
| | complied with the king; re. 
queſt, and received the royal protection; but Win. 
* He 

iſhed in all the 
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fuffragans, But Edward, aware of his intention, 
iſſued a writ, inhibiting him, under pain of impriſon. 
ment, from denouncing any eccleſiaſtical cenſure RN 
either againſt the king, his miniſters or ſubjects. 1 


dreadful ſituation, Their houſes and convents mig, 
indeed, have afforded them a ſafe retreat, but bs 
were in want of ſubfiſtence ; and whenever they yen: 
tured abroad, they were robbed and abuſed by eren 
ruffian. The people; who had hitherto bebeld they RN 
with a kind of religious awe, now looked upon then 
with contempt, and laughed at their ſufferings. The 
archbiſhop himſelf was robbed of his equipage and 
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fingle ſervant, in the houſe of a poor clergyman, 
convinced them, that a deprivation of the advantage 


cordingly became ſolieitous to ſatisfy both the king 
and the ſtate, Zut in order to avoid an open diſobe 
dience to the poſitive injuhQions of Boniface, inſtea 
of granting the king a fifth of their moveables, they 
agreed to depoſit an equivalent ſum of money in lone 
church or convent ; whence it ſhould be received h 
proper officers appointed by the king. 

Though thefe ſupplies were very conſiderable, jrt 


on Philip for his perfidy ; fo that he was obliged! 
have recourſe to arbitrary meafures, extremely q- 
preſſiue to the people. He impoſed a tax of tory 
ſhillings on every ſack of wool exported ; he ſeized 
without confent of the owners, the cattle and other 
commodities neceſſary for the ſupply of his any; 
and required the attendance of every proprietor d 


he was not a tenant of the crown, and therefore 10 
obliged by the tenure of his eſtate to perform a0 
ſuch ſervice. | 

It is no wonder that deſpotic meaſures, like the 


ae ana Ha as ve countenance a1 
the people, and Edwail 


authority to the complaints of 
| had purſued impruden 


was ſoon convinced that he 


An army was aſſembled on the fea coalt, whic 
Edward intended ſhould embark for Guienne und! 
the command of Humphrey, earl of Hereford, 
conſtable, and Roger Bigod, etrl of Norfolk, 
mareſchal of England; at the ſanie time he propos 
beading another army hitnſelf to attack the French d 
the ſide of Flanders. KSL Lt as. ly” 

This incident gave the two barons an opportu'! 
of ſhewing their reſentment of the arbitrary meal" 
purſued by the king. They affirmed that their ob, 
obliged them only to attend his perſon in the wars, 10 
therefore refuſed to lead the army he had direvtet 
A violent altercation enſued; and the king; uri! 
himſelf to the conſtable; exclaimed, * By" God, 5, 
earl, you ſhall either go. or hang.” © By God, * 
king,” replied the conſtable, I will neither py 
hang.” And immediately left the army, un oo 
mareſchal, and about thirty othet-barons of ver} 
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1 nethods, to get the better of this oppoſition, He 
treſſed his nobility ; he reconciled himſelf to the 
cry; be made an apology for his conduct, which 
ee imputed 10 the urgent neceſſities of the crown, 
= nd promiſed on his return from his expedition; to 
4 © tedrel(s. all grievances, and reſtore the execution of 
r I I Wn, 
= cds earls were convinced, from Edward's con- 
, that it would be very imprudent to carry their 
eentments farther than they were warranted hy the 
s of their country. They accordingly contented 
emſelves with drawing up d remonſtrance, which 
= preſented to the king at W inchelſea, when he was 
TS -ady to embark for Flanders. Edward again pro- 
ia them [redreſs as ſoon as he returned to England, 
a added, that he hoped thoſe. nobles who had de- 
ined leading his army, would do no injury to his 
Sr own or kingdom during his abſence. The barons 
ere. however, far from being ſatisfied, and he had 
edi landed on the continent, before the conſtable 
ad mareſchal inſiſted on an authentic confirmation 
och of the great charter, and the charter of the fo- 
rc Edward was very defirous of putting it off 
u his return, but the parliament, which had been 
aemdled at London by his order, joining with the 
vo earls, and the charters _ fent over to Flan- 
er, he confirmed them in preſence of all the pre- 
ies and nobility in his army. EO 
A. D. 1298. Though Edward had been as'expe- 
itious as circumſtances would admit in getting over 
Wo the continent, yet he did not land in Flanders till 
ee ſeaſon was two far advanced for making any at- 
pt of importance. The earl bf Flanders, who 
d joined in a league with Edward, ſoon experi- 
eeed the power and reſentment of Philip. Liſle, 

WS. Omer, Courtray, and Ypres were already wreſted 
om him, and many more of the principal places in 
Wis dominions were threatened with the fame fate. 
be arrival of Edward indeed put a ſtop to the ſuc- 
es of Philip ; but the two kings, inftead of ven- 
ing a decifive action, agreed to a truce for two 

ears; and engaged to ſubmit their difference to 


aalous of the claims made on the moſt trivial pre- 
erces by the holy ſee, they took care to inſert in the 
eterence, that hey did not ſubmit their differences 
bis deciſion, from any right he might pretend by 
inue of his pontifical bade; but merely by their 
pwn conſent, as a private perſon. | „ 

be pope ſoon gave his ſentence, which ſeemed to 
Pave been dictated by his paſſion rather than his 


WC uienne, but alſo the places which had been taken 


om the earl of Flanders. Philip was deſirous of 
eoomprehending John Baliol and the Scots in this 
e eat; but this was abſolutely refuſed by Edward. 
it laſt the two monarchs compromiſed their differ- 


Wencies, by making mutual facrifices to each other. 


W"d Philip gave up the Scots. This is not the only 
me the intereſts of allies have been ſacrificed at the 


er of ambition. The ſentence of Bonifdee was, 
ever, regarded; and the treaty cemented by a dou- 
ee marriage; that of Edward himſelf with 'Marga- 
er, Philip's fiſter; and that of the prince of Wales 
i ith Iſabella, the daughter of that monarch. © | 


Ni 

em, the Scots made a ſucceſsful effort for the reco- 
ot WE ©") of their liberties. Edward had not been for: 
ht unate in his choice of perſons to whom he had com- 


mitted the adminiſtration of affairs in Scotland. The 
earl Warrenne, /to-whom the chief authority had been 


ed, was, indeed; a man of prudence,” virtue, 


0 * LY 


* 


- 


Pope Boniface. But as both theſe monarchs were 


agment. He commanded not only a reſtitution of 


dward abandoned his ally, the carl of Flanders; 


While theſe things were tranſaQting on the  conti- | 


WW [1ovover provoked Eduard might be at this re- 
may he A by purſuing , conciliating ; 


_ Lundy 


| 
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and abilities; but his ill ſtate of health obliged Hint 
to return to England. At his departure, the res 
of government were intruſted to William de Ormeſby, 
chief juſticiary, and Creſfingham, the treaſurer. 
The former was diſtinguiſhed by the rigour and ſeve- 
rity. of his temper, and the latter by his avarice, 
Perſons of ſuch charaRers were ill adapted to the taſk 
of reconciling the Scots to a yoke they bore with the 
utmoſt reluckance. Inſtead of making uſe of mode- 
rate and lenient meafures, they treated them as a 


0 


ſervitude into which they were fallen. | 
This exaſperated the whole nation, and the Scots re- 
ſolved to attempt the recovery of their ancient liber- 
ties. Among thoſe 'who had ſeverely felt the hand of 
pores was one William Wallace, a perſon 6f ſhall 
ortune, but deſcended from an. antient family, He 


| fawthe diſtreſſfes of the people, and undertook the 
gigantic - fta: 


defence of his country. He was of a 
ture, prodigious ſtrength; heroic courage, and diſin. 


tereſted magnanimity. He had retired to the woods, 


to avoid the vengeance of the government; and put 


himſelf, at the. head of a ſmall body of men, whs 
like himſelf, had fled from the 2 of the Engliſh. 
He planned his enterprizes with ſo much prudence; 
that he was always ſucceſsful ; and the fame of his 
exploits ſoon increaſed the number of his followers. 
He now determined to attack the governors, and 


accordingly advanced to Scone for that purpoſe. But 


Ormeſby and Creſſingham, apprized of his intention; 
fled into England, and were followed by all the other 
officers of that kingdom. H. 
Elated at this ſucceſs, the Scots flew to arms; and 
ſome of the principal batons, among whom was Sir 
William Douglas, openly countenanced the party of 
Wallace, l e 
The ear} Warrenne was now ſufficiently alarmed; 
and endeavoured to 'recover by the celerity of his 
motions What he had loft by neglett. He entered 
Annandale, and came up with the Scottiſh army at 
Irvine before they were ſafficiently formed. The 
nobility finding it would be in vain to oppoſe the 


. Engliſh; made their ſubmiſſion, and obtained a par- 


don. Wallace, however, at the head of a choſen 
body of men, who had all bound themſelves by an 
oath never to lay down their arms till they had ef: 
feftetl the liberty of their country, retired before the 
capitulation was ſigned, and took poſt on à hill above 
the monaſtery of Cambuſkenneth, in the neighbours 
hood of Stirling. Warrenne continued his march 
and diſcovered the enemy on the oppofite bank of 
the Forth; but at the ſame time, perceived the danger 
of attacking them in this advantageous fituativy, 
eſpecially as the bridge over the Forth was ſo narrow; 
as hardly to admit two men a-breaſt. ' Sit Richard 
| , a Scotſman of birth and family, but a firm 
adherent to the Engliſh, ' deſired a party of five huns 
dred horſe, and a proportional body of foot, might 
be put under his command; promiſing to paſs the 


river at a ford a few miles above, and to fall on the 


rear of the enemy, in order to divert their attention 


while the main body of the army paſſed the bridge. 


This prudent deſign was, however, rendered abortive 
by the impatience of Creſſingham, vho being aft: 
ated, both by perſonal and national 'animofities;'againſt 
the Scots, urged the general to attack them immel 


diately ; exclaithing loudly againſt all delays, as ex- 


penſive, and diſhonourable to the king- Wärrenne, 
who conſidered theſe reflections as cenſures upon his 


_ own condutt, ordered the army td pals the bridge i. 


mediately. Wallace let as many! of them paſb as le 


was confident he could conquer; and then attacked 


them with ſuch fury, that they were all cut to pieces, 
or puſhed into the river, where they periſhed; © Near 
five' thouſand men fell in the action, aud among this 
5; | Thy 8 IX. 4 „„ telt 
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conquered people, and made them ſenfible fr * 


— 
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re 
ſlain; the Scots flayed his body, and made ſaddles 
and girthis of his ſkin. The remainder of the Engliſh 
army were fo diſpirited at the deſtruttion of their 
countrymen, whom they could not aſſiſt, that War- 
renne thought it adviſeable to make no farther at- 
tempts againſt the enemy; and he accordingly re- 
eie e erw.. „ i 
The Scots now flocked from every part of the 
kingdom to join the ſtandard of Wallace, who was 
immediately declared regent of the kingdom during 
the captivity of Baliol. His forces were greatly 
elated with their ſucceſs; and he immediately led 
them towards the borders of England, where he was 
ſure: of finding ſubſiſtence; the diſorders of war, 
added to unfavourable ſeaſons, having occaſioned a 
famine in Scotland. The caſtles of Berwick and 


neham himſelf, who being found among the ; 


Roxburgh made but a feeble reſiſtance, and opened 


the Scots a free paſſage into Northumberland. Wal- 
lace firſt: led his vittorious troops againſt Carliſſe; 
but not being able to take the city, he ravaged the 
country as far as Durham, and then returned loaded 
with plunder. | ERS To 11.903 J6 Fea 
A. D. 1299. Edward, who was returned from the 
continent, determined to wipe off this ſtain of na- 
tional diſgrace, and make the Scots pay dearly for 
their conduct. But before he put himſelf at the head 
of his army, he prudently endeavoured to appeaſe 
the murmurs of his people by conceſſions and pro- 
miſes. He aſſembled a parliament at Vork, and or- 
dered the two charters, together with the additional 
ſtatutes in favour of public liberty, to be read and 
publiſhed for the ſatisfaction of the common people. 
This was accordingly performed with great formality; 
and the biſhop of Carliſle 3 denounced the 


ſentence of excommunication againſt all violators of 


theſe charters. The king then ordered a ſtrict ac- 
count of the quantity of corn, and other commo- 
dities, which had been violently ſeized before his 

departure, to be taken, in order that the owners 
might receive ſatisfaction; and returned to the citi- 
zens of London the privilege of chuſing their own 
magiſtrates, which had been taken from them in the 
latter part of his father's reign. le 
By theſe popular meaſures he ſo gained: the affec- 
tions of his ſubjects, that they flocked to his ſtandard, 
and he ſoon found himſelf at the head of an hundred 
thouſand fighting men; a force abundantly ſufficient 
to reduce the inſurgents to ſubjection. On the other 
hand, that union, which alone can render an army 


powerful, was wanting among the Scots. Diviſions 


and en 


took place among that unhappy people. 
The 


lemen deſcended from the royal family of 


Scotland, inſtead. of looking upon the patriotic vir- 


. tues of Wallace with admiration, and joining in a 


_ glorious emulation in the ſervice: of their country; 


threw the moſt ungenerous ,refle&ions upon his con- 
dukt, and even charged him with having formed a 
defign of ſeizing the crown. 


Wallace ſaw the fatal |] 


conſequences that muſt attend theſe diviſions, and 


zenerouſly reſigned his authority, retaining only the 
—— of a body of men a roland lo 
any other leader. The liberty of his country, not a 
_ defire of power, had called him from his retreat, 
and be willingly ſacrificed the latter to preſerve the 


On the reſignation of Wallace, the command of 
the army/devolved upon the ſteward of Scotland, and 
Cummin of Badenock, both eminent for their birth 
and fortune; who marched to Falkirk with a deter- 
mined reſolution to wait the attack of the Engliſn. 
be army was drawn up in three bodies, the fronts of 
- which-were compoſed of pikemen, and the intervals 
filled with archers. But dreading the great ſuperiority 
of the Engliſh cavalxy, _Y endeavoured to ſecure 
A 4beirfrontwith palliſadoes ed together with ropes. 
2 


his troops together was Wallace, who retiring behin 


nobly ſupported the caule of his country. Bruce nu 


the fury of the conqueror by his late treaty. But tif 
That pontiff, who ſeemed determined to carry t 


| height, wrote a letter to Edward; in which, after col 
futing the pretenſions of this monarch to the ſuf 


had acquired over Scotland, he wrote an anſve! 


He deduced the ſuperiority of England over Sco 


A. D. 1299. 


Edward divided his army into three bodies con | 
ſormable to that of the enemy, and led them 10 th WM 
charge. The atack was begun by the Engliſh archen WM 
who poured a dreadful ſhower upon the cnemy. Ile 


Scottiſn bowmen, unable to ſupport the fury of 4, 
Engliſh, were driven from the field of battle vin 
great ſlaughter. The archers purſued their ade. 
tage; and pouring in their arrows among the pikemg, 
threw them into diſorder, which was improved by th 
cavalry, and a general rout enſued; attended with the 
moſt dreadful carnage. - The number that fell in du 
remarkable battle is ſaid to have amounted to at lei 
twenty. thouſand. n 
The only commander among the Scots that le 
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the Carron, marched leiſurely along the banks of thy 
{mall river, which protected him from the eneny, 
Bruce followed him, and when near enough, requel. 
ed of him a ſhort; conference. He began with u. 
proaching the Scottiſh leader with madneſs, in takiy 
up arms againſt Edward, one of the moſt powerfy 
ptinces, and the beſt general of the age: at the ſand 
time inſinuating, that Wallace himſelf had formed 
deſign of ſeizing the crown. Wallace warmly i 
claimed every ambitious intention; declaring, tiy 
the miſeries of his country alone rauſed him to am 
Adding, that he had . A any right to expett, ut 
any inclination to ſeize the ſcepter of Scotland, 
Jo you, added he, your country owes her d 
flictions. You left her overwhelmed with miſeris, 
and I undertook the cauſe you ſo baſely betrayed; i 
cauſe I mean to ſupport while I have ſtrength to d, 
a word; nor ſhall I envy you a life of eaſe and plz 
ſure in the court of a foreign tyrant. Vou may, 1 
lord, have, indeed, a juſt title to the crown, and might 
wear it with honour to yourſelf, and advantage n 
your country; but you ſeem to prefer the chain d 
ſervitude to freedom, and the {miles of deſpotiſm i 
the calls of honour.” - ir 0 

Bruce was ſenſibly ſtruck with the noble ſentiment 
of Wallace. He ſaw his own conduòt in a very dt 
ferent light, and determined to ſeize! the firſt op. 
tunity of joining thoſe patriotic chiefs who had b 


returned to the Engliſh army; and Wallace, attie 
head of the poor remains of the battle of Falkit, 
retired in the northern parts of the kingdom, ful 
determined never to ſubmit to the laws of the con 
A ·ĩ ˙ Ef: 24 1 

The Scots, finding themſelves unable to face the 
army of the Engliſh, and deſirous, if poſſible, to ſup 
port the liberties of their country, implored in Vi 
the protection of Lewis: he had abandoned them 00 


were more ſucceſsful in their application to Bonifate 


wer of the papal chair to the moſt extravagil 


riority of Scotland, he advanced claims {till more a 
ſurd in their room. He afferted, with a ſingular 

gree of confidence, that the pope was the true lege 
lord of Scotland; that his right was full, entire, 4 
derived from the moſt remote antiquit. F 
| Edyard,. both aſtoniſhed and offended at this ba 
aſſertion, was at firſt inclined to treat the pont”' 
leiter with contempt ; but : fearing} the e 
bigotry of the people might occaſion diſorders i 

nation, and prevent his maintaining the ſuperiori l 


the pope's epiſtle, and advanced claims to the wo 
crown, at leaſt as chimerical as thoſe of his hang 
from the time of Brutus the Trojan, who, he 1 i 
founded the Britiſh monarchy, in the time af El 


Nn. | the 
Samuel. He laid it down as a faQt, confirmed , i 
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A. D. 1303+ ; 
of antiquity, that the Engliſh monarchs had 
an NN 01 Scotland to their ſubjects, and 
bad dethroned thoſe: vaſſal kings when they proved 
unfaithful to them. He recited, with great oſtentation, 
the homage which William had done to Henry II. 
put mentioned not the abolition of that extorted deed 
by Richard I. Theſe pretenſions, however abſurd, 
were confirmed by one hundred and four barons al- 
ſembled at Lincoln for that purpoſe. But though they 
fpned thoſe pretenſions, and agreed to ſend them to 
Boniface, they took particular care to prevent this 
act from affording the leaſt pretenſion for his holinels 
co make it the foundation of any claim to a ſuperiority 
Wor England. They annexed a poſitive declaration, 
IM though they were willing to ſubmit theſe proofs to 
Wim as a man, they did not by any means receive 
im as a judge. The crown of England” added 
cy, is free, nor will we ſuffer even the king him- 
ſelf to relinquiſh its independency.” | 
A. D. 1303. Notwithſtanding the Scots had been 
Wo totally defeated at the caſtle. of Falkirk, yet they 
ere far from being ſubdued : the remains of that 
my had been joined by freſh forces from the moun- 
indus parts of the country, who again attacked the 
= ritts belonging to the Engliſh. An army of 10,000 
cn was ſoon formed under Cummin, appointed re- 
ent on the reſignation of Wallace, and advanced to 


e Scrve, whom Edward had left guardian of Scot- 
nd, aſſembled all the Engliſh forces in that king- 
om to oppoſe the Scots; but perceiving that it 
Would be difficult to procure the neceſſary quantity 
f proviſions for their ſubſiſtence in a body, he ſe- 
arated them into three diviſions: the firſt was com- 
anded by himſelf in perſon, the ſecond by his bro- 
er, and the third by Sir Robert Neville. Cummin 
etermined to take „ e of this ſeparation, and 
Wdvanced, under covert of the night, to attack Se- 
grave's diviſion, which lay at Roſlin, about fixteen 
ies from the Scottiſh camp. As ſoon as the dawn 
peared, the Engliſh diſcovered Cummin's arm 
Warching to attack them, but it was too late to make 
e neceſſary preparations; the Scots fell upon them 
ecore they could form themſelves in order of battle, 
ad obtained an eas victory: a few only eſcaped, by 
ing to the rank diviſion, informing them at once 
WW! their misfortune, and the approach of the enemy. 
be commander immediately-drew up his men, and 
Wd them on directly to revenge the deaths of their 
ountrymen. A bloody conteſt enſued. - The Scots, 
W/atcd with ſucceſs, charged with the utmoſt fury; 
bile the Engliſh, animated with vengeance, made a 
oble reſiſtance. The baile continued for ſome time 
ful, but at laſt terminated in favour of the Scots, 
Wd the Engliſh were obliged. to retreat with conſider- | 
e lols. By this time the third diviſion, under the 
eumand of Sir Robert Neville, appeared; and the 
es, already exhauſted with fatigue, and their ranks: 
onſiderably thinned by the two former actions, would 
lingly have declined the engagement. They pfaad- 
« the exceſſive labours they had already undergone; 
| hey pointed to their wounds, and deſired to retire 
8 lle it was yet in their power. Cummin, who knew 
. Pi 8 was * impoſſible, reminded them of 
eule for which they were fighting, the tyranny 
| f the Engliſh, the * Suting yranny 


ee of flavery. Lis arguments prevailed, and 


Md bad taken, ſtqod the ſhock of a third engage- 
alte and with the utmoſt difficulty obtai 


It 


en priſoner in the firſt-engagement, and retreated 


* 4 


1 diggar, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. John 


hs ds 


glory of their anceſtors, and the 


wing furniſhed the followers of his camp. with the 
zus of the vanquiſhed, they mounted the horſes 


the 
: 6 ory, The event was not, however, wholly inglo- 
eus to Neville; he reſcued Segrave, who had been- 


| a 
e The Scots ſoon after made them. 
5 ; 1 a « ka ” of 


| minſter-hall, and his indictment, which accuſed him 


* 
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ſelves maſters of Stirling-caſile, and gave the com- 
mand of that fortreſs to one Oliphant, a brave and 
experienced officer, 

On the twentieth of May this year, a peace was 
finally concluded between the two crowns of Eng- 
land and France at Paris, and ratified by both parties. 

The ſucceſs. of the Scots in the late engagements 
proved only- gleams of ſunſhine before a dreadful 
ſtorm. Edward determined to revenge the diſgrace 
of his forces, and appointed Roxburgh for the ren-. 
dezvous of his army. Every precaution was taken 
to enſure the ſucceſs of this expedition; and to prevent 
any want of proviſions, a numerous fleet was fitted - 
out with orders to ſail along the coaſt, and attend the 
march of the army with proper ſupplies. The forces 
being aſſemhled at Roxburgh, Edward advanced into 
the heart of Scotland, at the head of an army that 
would have rendered all oppoſition in the open field 


a ſpecies of madneſs: the Scots had no other reſource 


than to fly for ſafety to the woods and faſtneſſes of 
their country. The only oppoſition, Edward met with 
was from two or three caſtles; the reſt opened their 
gates' on the firſt ſummons. In this manner he led 
his army from one extremity of Scotland to the other: 


his vigilance preſerved his forces from furpriſe, and 


his fleet ſupplied them with plenty of proviſions. 


Even the intrepid Wallace, though he followed the 
Engliſh armies, found few opportunities for diſplaying 


his valour. The conduct of Edward rendered all his 
attempts abortive, — 
A. D. 1304. Edward having at laſt completed- his 
conqueſt of Scotland, applied himſelf to the more 
difficult part of the undertaking, namely, that of ſettle- 


ing the country, of eſtabliſhing a new-form of govern- 


ment, and of making his acquiſition durable to the 


\ crown of England. He ſeems, however, to have 


carried matters to extremities againſt the natives; he 


| abrogated: all the Scottiſh laws and cuſtoms ; he en- 


deavoured to inſtitute the Engliſh in their place; he 


entirely deſtroyed all the monuments of antiquity ; * . 


ſuch records or hiſtories as had eſcaped his former - 


| ſearch were now burnt or diſperſed; and he took 
every other meaſure he could project totally to extir= 


pate the Scottiſh name. „„ 
A. D. 1305. After Edward had ſettled his affairs 

in Scotland, he returned to England, and immediately 

iſſued a general pardon to all the Scottiſh nobility who 


had carried arms againſt him. Wallace, however, 
vas excepted; the king inſiſting that he ſhould, ſur- 
render himſelf at diſcretion. i- 
nued in arms, at the head of a few followers, and ſtill 

| cheriſhed the expiring ſparks of Scottiſh liberty. But 
the publication of Edward's pardon cauſed a very con- 
ſiderable deſertion in his little party, and he was 
obliged to wander from one part of the country to 
another, in order to keep himſelf concealed from the 
vigilant eyes of his enemies. He continued this 
itenerant courſe of life for ſome time; but was at laſt 

; F by Sir John Monteith, his former friend, 
and 

| tural bravery ſhould have induced him to cheriſh 
ſimilar qualities in an enemy, was ſo enraged at ſome 


That chief {till conti- 


ent priſoner to London. Edward, whole ha- 


violences committed by Wallace during the fury of 


' the war, that he ordered him to be tried 'as à rebel. 
| and traitor. He was cecordingly conducted to Weſt- 


Fi \ 


» : 0 


of treafon being read, he pleaded; not guilty ; and 


- 


ſaid, that-it was abſurd to accuſe him of treaſon againſt, 
a king, . whoſe authority in Scotland he had never 


- owned, and whoſe government he had ever diſ- 
puted. The judges, - however, upon the principle 
that Edward was not only the direct, but natural lord 
of Scotland, condemned him to ſuffer as à traitor ; 


and the ſentence was accordingly executed with every 
circumſtance of barbarity. 1 8 a Ai 


Ccc A. D. 
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A. D. 1306. Edward, however, failed in the pur. 
poſe which his barbarous policy was directed to ſup- 
rt. The Scots, already diſtinguiſhed by the many | 
innovations introduced the {word into their laws 
and government, were ail further enraged by the 
injuſtice and cruelty exerciſed upon Wallace. All 
| the envy, which, during his life-time, had attended 
that gallant leader, was now buried in his grave. In- 
fluenced with reſentment, and deſirous of retaliating 
the injuries they had received, the people were every 
where diſpoſed to riſe againſt the Engliſh govern- 
ment; and it was not long before a general of the 
greateſt merit preſented himſelf. | 1 
Robert Bruce, deſcended from the royal family of 
Scotland, determined to ſeize the ſceptre of his an- 
deſtors. He well knew, that after the ſubmiſſions he had 


made to Edward, he never ſhould be able to appear 


death of that chief removed the only obſtacle to his 
ambition. John Baliol, the competitor with Bruce's 
father for the Scottiſh crown, died alfo about the ſame 
time, This incident united the two parties, which 
had before divided Scotland, and greatly encouraged 
Pryce to attempt the deliverance of his country from 
he yoke of flavery. He was now at the court of 
Edward, and opened his mind to Cummin, who ap- 
proved of his deſign, and promiſed his aſſiſtance; 
9 055 rellecting coolly on the enterprize, he changed 
his opinion, and informed Edward of Bruce's inten- 
tions, The king, who ſuſpected that the diſcovery of 
Cummin proceeded from envy, omitted to ſecure the 
pron of Bruce, till he was convinced of the truth 
rom concurring circumſtances, 1 5 
The friends of Bruce ſoon perceived the dangers 


to which he was expoſed; and the ear] of Glouceſter, 
thinking it would be imprudent either to converſe 
with him or give him the neceſſary information in 

a letter, ſent him, by a ſervant, a pair of gilt ſpurs 
.and a purſe of gold, which he pretended. he had bor- 
rowed from him, Bruce ſoon perceived the meaning 
of the ænigmatical preſent, and immediately effected 
his eſcape. Soon after his arrival in his native coun- 
try, he preſented himſelf at a meeting of the Scottiſh 
nobles, diſcovered to them his deſigns, and exhorted 
Em to join in the noble attempt to break the chains 
of ſervitude, and revenge the inſulted rights of their 
fellow citizens. They liſtened to his remonſtrances, 
and declared their reſolution of ſeconding his patri- 
otic dehgns and aſſerting the undoubted rights of the 
81. againſt their common oppreſſors. Cummin 
one oppoſed this general determination. He re- 


* 


. 


7 Bruce, who Pain foreſaw the failure of all his 
ambitious projects from the oppoſition of Cummin, 


rough the body, left him for dead, Sir Thomas 
Kilpatrick, one of Bruce's friends, aſking him ſoon 
ter if the traitor was lain. I believe o, replied 
ruce.” * And is that a matter,” cried Kilpatrick, 
o be leſt to. conjeQture 2. I will ſecure him.“ He 

immediately ran to; Cummin, and drawing his. dag- 

ger, Rabbed him to the heart. This act, ſo juſtly 


with any advantage, while the illuſtrious Wallace, then 
the idol of the common people, ſurvived ; but the 


M 

| Theile two ladies Edward, from a difingenuous mote 

| of revenge, ordered to be ſhut up in wooden cas Bi 
and one of them to be hung over the battlemensd i 
{| Roxburgh, and the other over thoſe of Beru 

| caſtles, as public ſpeQacles to the inſulting populate 

| After performing this ſucceſsful expedition, Edvai 
went to Carliſle, where he aſſembled a parliamen, 

in order to fix the eſtabliſhment of that kingdom. 


: ordered him a penfion of an hundred 
on condition that both he and the - prince 
| lemnly ſwear to obſerve the ſentence, 

, readily | . I iu 
A. D. 1307. Edward's tranquillity was farthe! 

terrupted by a circumſtance little expett p 
who had hitherto concealed himſelf 


; nee in the preſent age, vas at that time con- 
f 1 * MRS of patriotic virtue. 
no pardon could be expected from Edward, 
Bruce B. party had only the alternative to at- 
. | 1 | 


f that it was 


now appear nn 00 
4 and committed the | aa dreadful — peaceaf 


ENGLAND. | 
tempt a conqueſt, or periſh.” No time was to be loft 
and that martial leader improved every momey. 
he flew into different parts of the kingdom to roiſ 


his countrymen to arms, and perſuade them to ſhals 
off the galling yoke of ſlavery. The Scots embrace 


with ardour the pleaſing hopes of recovering they f bh 


liberty. Their courage was ſtimulated by oppreſſn 
The Engliſh were again driven out of the Kingdo 

except thoſe who had taken refuge in places 9 
ſtrength ; and Bruce, coming to the abbey of Sc, 


counteſs of Buchan, fiſter to the earl of Fit. 
privilege inherent in that tamily. - 
As ſoon as Edward was informed of this unexpeg. 


ed event, he ſent Aymer de Valence, earl of Pen. 


broke, at the head of a conſiderable body of force 


into Scotland, to check the progrels of the inf. WAN 


E Bruce had collected a conſiderable number 
orces, but they were raw and undiſciplined, and co. 
ſequently unable to withſtand the attacks of veiem 
troops. They were encamped at Methuen ne 
Perth, without ſuſpecting the approach of an eneny, 


Pembroke profited by their ignorance ; he attackeſ 


them in the night, and drove them from the fel 
Bruce behaved with the greateſt intrepidity; ya 
thrice diſmounted from his horſe and as often rec. 


vered himſelf: but all his efforts were in vain: he 


was obliged to ſubmit to ſuperior fortune, and (et 
his fafety in a ſpeedy flight. This dreadful diſaſter 
ſtruck the Scots with terror: the greater part of then 
delerted their leader, and Bruce was obliged tot 


for ſhelter to the Weſtern Iſles. 


A ſhort time after this defeat, Edward himſelf a. 
rived in Scotland, and divided his army into tw 
bodies, one of which he ſent to the northward under 
the command of the prince of Wales, aſſiſted by te 
earls of Lancaſter and Hereford. ' The prince mate 
himſelf maſter of the caſtle of Kildrommey, ad 


Bruce, ſiſter to the Scotch king, priſonen 


While Edward appeared at Carliſſe with all de 


N dignity of an Engliſh monarch, at the head of his pat 
' lament, he met with an affligion in his own fami), 
' which afforded him an affecting proof that happinck 
is ſeldom the companion of greatneſs. He i, 
with concern, the diſſolute courſes of his ſon, the 
prince of Wales, who was entirely | 
| Gaveſfton, his favourite. Edward had ſeveral time 
| endeavoured in vain to reclaim him, ſometime: 
gentle admonitions, and ſometimes by -puniſhmes 
| bordering on ſeverity. But a diſtinguiſhed inf 
| | being now offered to the biſhop of Cheſter, the km 
determined to proceed in a legal manner againl 
favourite; and it was determined that Gavel® 
* ſhould, in three months, embark for France, 
never more return to Engla 


guided by ole 


nd, without the kin 
permiſſion or command.” At the ſame er 
ma $A f 
mould b. 
which vs 
accepted. * 


! 


15 "h 
e ffedtu 


generally believed he had p<" 
ed at the head of a final} body of 


on Lady-day, 1306, was there crowned by de 2 


A. D. 1307, 5. V Sz NM 


foon after took the counteſs of Buchan, and the [af oo 


A. D . 1205, 


5 Te peaceable inhabitants who were in the intereſt of the 
SE :»gliſh. Edward, at once alarmed and exaſperated 
t chis ſudden and unexpected interruption, diſpatched 
te earl of Pembroke and lord Lorn, with a conſider- 
ble body of forces, to repel the inſurgents. 
Bruce, 


bvput it was not long before he perceived the highland- 
ers under lord Lorn endeavouring to form a compals 

und the eminence, by which he muſt. have been 
rounded, and cut off. He therefore immediately 
vided his army into three bodies, and ordered them 
s march different ways, but all to rendezvous, by a 
eeertain time, in the wood of Clantroule near Cum- 
ock. This retreat being performed, Bruce's army 
as conſiderably increaſed, and he obtained ſeveral 
duvantages over the enemy, though his whole force 


I 3 knew ſo well how to chuſe his ground, and watch his 
= bpportunity, that he defeated the earl of Pembroke, 


With ſo much reſolution, that after a bloody engage- 
ent, that nobleman was obliged to ſhut himſelf up 
— the caſtle of Ayre, till he could be relieved by 
Edward. This gleam of ſucceſs raiſed the Scots 
om deſpair, The ſpirit of freedom ran from breaſt 
breaſt, and Bruce, in a ſhort time, found his army 
creaſed to ſeveral thouſands, by which he became a 
angerous, becauſe a deſperate enemy. . 
In the mean time Edward remained at Carliſſe, im- 
atentiy waiting for a number of troops he had ſum- 
oned to meet at that place at Midſummer, having 
med the reſolution of taking a ſignal vengeanee 
de Scots, even to the extirpation of their very 
ne: but death cut ſhort all his mighty projects, 
Bd ved the Scottiſh nation from the precipice of 
ec ſtruction, 5 5 5 | 1070 
—_— ward had, for ſome time, laboured under a 
bſentery, which had greatly weakened him, but his 
—_—zcrncs for executing his deſigns not permitting 
n to wait for the day of the general rendezvous of 
_ forces, which was to be on the 8th of July, he 
—_ bimſelf at the. head of ſuch. of them as were 
—_— cy come up, and marched on Monday the 5d of 
oh from Carlifle, though not able to proceed more 
4" two miles a day. Loaf n cow bas! 
When Edward came to a place called Burgh on 
e Sands in Cumberland, he found that his laſt mo- 
Pents were coming very faſt, and therefore ſent for 


commended the following particulars, viz. that he 
_ bury his body in Scotland, and proſecute the 
rar with che utmoſt vigor; that he ſhould ſend his 
eart to the Hol Land 
bad provided for the ſupport of the holy ſepul- 
ee; and that he ſhould never recall Gaveſton. To 
ee requeſts the prince ſolemnly 
hs 4 with what ſincerity we ſhall ſee in the hiſtory of 
eis,, „% BH8ELOfATSS (12 
Edward now took leave of his children and all his 
offers, and then delivered himſelf up to the 
of bis ſpiritual monitors; ſoon after which he 
N _—— breath, as his ſervants were raiſing 
= Þ take ſome nouriſhment, on the yth of Tuly 
57, in the 68th year of his age, : 1. be 
y wn, 3 G e ee r eee e g 27 
is almoſt impoſſible for an 
2 5 3 that there wi 
+ Eoward was certainly poſſeſſed of many Vir. 
5 A the ſame time it muſt be ickbowIddaut 
: E had ſome vices ; but the former were more 
= lulliciem. to balance the latter. His ambition; 
Id a deſire of increafing the power of his kingdom, 
em to have formed the ruling paſſion of his ſoul. 
purſuit of theſe, he ſcrupled not to purſue mea- 


» a 
- * 


| be ſome kind of flaw 


E B W AA B, 1. 


„ finding the enemy far ſuperior in ſtrength to 
iss own, intrenched himſelf on the brow of a hill; 


did not exceed 1000-men. With theſe, however, he 


and attacked a party under the earl of Glouceſter: 


Prince Edward his eldeſt fon, to whom he earneſtly. | 


fwore obſervance ;: | | 
father, and His on fon his ſucceſſor, we muſt con- 


I + 


and 35th of his þ 
prince charafter io 
Hereford: Ma 


A. D. 1307. 191 
ſures inconſiſtent with the liberty of his people: 
The equity of his enterprize againſt Scotland has 
been jullly queſtioned ; but when it is remembered, 
that the union of the two kingdoms muſt have been 
attended with the moſt ſolid advantages to both, we 
ſhall, perhaps, be more inclined to praiſe than cenſure 
his condutt. At the ſame time, it muſt be confeſſed, 


in this particular, his country obtained the moſt per- 
manent advantages from his aktivity, his courage, 
his policy and his prudence. He reſtored authority 
to the government, maintained the laws againſt all the 
efforts of his turbulent barons, and executed juſtice 
with ſeverity on all who diſturbed the domeſtic peace 
of the kingdom, His merit as a legiſtator was ſo 
great, that he is often called, The Engliſh 
Juſtinian;“ becauſe, in his reign, the laws acquired 
a great perfection, and juſtly deſerved the name of 
Eſtabliſhments. 
ſeveral courts ; and he firſt eſtabliſhed the office of 
Juſtice of peace. His conduct with regard to the 
clergy was more politic ; he ſaw their power, and 
was deſirous of preventing its increafe. . Their 
poſſeſſions were unalienable, and perpetually - aug- 
menting : he therefore prohibited them from making 
new acquiſitions, by paſling the ſtatute of mortmain; 
But the undertaking that will always render the name 
of this great legiſlator dear to the Engliſh, was his 
eſtabliſhing the Houſe of Commons, by ſummoning 
two deputies from every borough, conformable to the 
example of the earl of Leiceſter. By this means 
the boroughs became of importance in the ſlate z 
and the mechanics and tradeſmen, whom the feudal 
ſyſtem had placed in a deſpicable point of light, ac- 
quired the honor of being one of the branches of 
the legiſlature; trade was encouraged; and men of 
property thought it ho_ diſgrace to engage in the 
commerce of their country. ' 11514 
Edward is repreſented in his perſon as graceful, tall 
and comely; bis features regular and elegant, with 
eyes keen and piercing, and an aſpett that equally 


commanded reverence and eſteem: he was of /a ro- 


| buſt andicompaR make, and excelled moſt of his co- 


was ſomewhat: diſproportioned, on account of the too 
great length of his legs, whence he received the name 


{ with a conſiderable advantage, for it gave him ſuch a 
firm ſeat on horſeback, that he was not, without the 
; greateſt difficulty, to be diſmounted. 1; 


” 


 ” With!: theſe bodil  perfettions: he poſſeſſed a 
cool head; — judgment, and an imrepid 


5 provident in ding 0 them, and ever 
ſteady under the moſt fudden change of events, 
and in the midſt of the greateſt perils. In a 
word, if we compare him with his father, his grand- 


| feſs that England ſuffered a very conſiderable loſs by 
| his death} dend omar or 6 e 1 1 


Edward had by his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſtile, 


four ſons, but Edward his heir and ſucceſſor, was 
| the yon that ſurvived him. She atf6 bore Him 


eleven daughiers, moſt of whom died in their infancy : 
Joan was married firſt to the earl of Glouceſter, and, 
| after his death, to Ralph de Monthemer: e 
eſpouſed John duke of Brahant e d. 
* firſt John earl of Holland, and afterwards the earl 
was a nun in the monaſtery of 
' Ambreſbury, He had by his ſecond wife, Margaret 
| of France, to ſons, and, a, daughter ; Thomas, 
| created earl of Norfolk, and mareſcbal of England z 
and Edmond, who Was created earl of Kent hy, his 
brother after he aſcended the throne. The prin eels; 
EEE 

RY I | The 


- 


that if his charakter ſhould be thought exceptionable 


He ſettled the juriſdiction of the 


temporaries in bodily ſtrength and activity; his ſhape 


þ of Lorgsfhanks ; but then this blemiſh was attended 


| heart; he was ſagacious in foreſeeing diffieylti6s, 
, with g0yoool. ſterling, which: | | 
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. D, 1307. 


The remarkable occurrences of this king's reign 

were. as follow: 3 1 

In the third year of his reign, a general earthquake 
happened in England; from which, among other ac- 
cidents, St. Michael's church on the Hill, near Glaſ- 
tonbury in Somerſetſhire was entirely thrown down. 

In his ſixteenth year, as the king and queen were 
talking together in their bed- chamber, a flaſh of light- 
ning ſtruck in at the window, paſſed by them, and 
killed two of the ſervants in waiting, though their 
majeſties received no other injury than being greatly 
frightened. . 
In the 25th of his reign, an act was made by the 
common-council of London for preventihg impoſition 


— 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


to be ſold in the city were fixed as follow: 1 
p 5 8. d. 8. 0 * 
A fat cock — 011 A plover 8 ng 95 
Two pullets — 0 if Aſwan wo my 
A fat capon -— o 21 A crane — 10 = 
A gooſe— o 4 Two woodcocks — 0 Bo 
A mallard — o 14 A fat lamb, from Chrig. * 75 
A partridge — 01 mas to Shrove:ide 06 We 
A pheaſant  w— o 4 All the reſt of the year , "=o 
A heron | > | — „ f . 
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in the ſale of proviſions, when the prices of pouly "_p 


In this king's reign the title of Baron, which W 
common to all ſuch as held lands of the crown, un | 
confined to thoſe only who were ſummoned by it 
king in parliament. 
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EDWARD IL. 
DWARD II. was not quite twenty-three years 
E of age when he acceded to the throne of Eng- 
nd. The gracefulneſs of his perſon, the majeſty of 
his appearance, and the mildneſs of his diſpoſition 
inſpired the people with the moſt pleaſing ideas of en- 
joying both happineſs and tranquillity under his go- 


vernment. But they ſoon perceived that all their 


hopes were built' on a chimerical foundation, and that 
the pleaſing proſpett was merely delufive. 7 
The firſt act of his reign gave an unhappy omen of 
what followed. His father had ſcarcely reſigned his 
breath, and himſelf received the homage of the 
Engliſh prelates and nobility at Carliſſe, than, for- 
getting his promiſes to his dying parent, he ſent to 
recall his favourite Gaveſton; and, without waiting 
his return, made him the richeſt ſubjett in the king- 
dom, by creating him earl of Cornwall. 


SURNAMED 


Such was his prejudice in-favor of this minibn; that | 


no ſooner did he hear of his arrival in England, than 


his impatience to have his company got the better of 
faith, honor, promiſes, intereſt, and even decency; 


vernor of that part of Scotland which {till remained 


in allegiance to the Engliſh, and then haſtened to 


welcome the companion of his wiſnes 


* 


Caveſton was no ſooner returned, than the weak 


and deluded young monarch removed all his father's 
officers and domeſtics, without even adviſing with his 
council. Langſton, biſhop of Lincoln, treaſurer to 
the late king, was removed from his dignities, his 
effetts were ſequeſtered, and himſelf impriſoned in 
Wallingford-caftle.- Tu. ee RS os err 
About Michaelmas a pa 
Northampton, to regulate the late king's funeral“, 


together with the marriage and coronation of his ſon, 
3 2 n 1 FF * 7 Bs 2 Ry . Ar „FA FN 15 4 
. n ee ad ee Tut 211.4 41604 
Bite t-- FLEE £: 0 YO LO TEAR TER . 
Tue body of the deceaſed king, inflead. of being conveyed. 
imo Scotland, table to his dying requeſt, was removed from 
Carliſle to Wal from hence it was carried to Weſtminſter-' 


abbey, where it was interred with great ſolemnity on the 48th of 
October 1307, on the north fide of the ſhride of St. Edward, 
under a tomb of grey marble, with the following inſeription: 
Edtwardei Primus, Scotorum mallens;; Bic ef. 1307 Pagam Serva. 
That is, “ Here lies Edward I, aer. the Scots. 1307. 
Obſerve Engagements.”---It is remarkable that the tomb of this 
king was opened fo lately as in the month of May 1774, the cauſe 
of Which was as follows: The Society of ' Antiquarians having 
nod it mentioned in à book called Rymer's Fzdera, that king 


incloſed in a flone tomb, in Edward the Confeſſor's Chapel, and 


that a ſum of money was allowed to preſerve the tomb, deter- 
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A . furnamed Long-ſhanks, was interred in a ſtone coffin, 


ER" — * 


he inſtantly appointed the earl of Pembroke his go 1 faſtneſſes on the approach of the former Edward, no 


appeared boldly on the plain, ſell upon the county d 


, CAERNARVON, 


the reigning prince, and alſo to deliberate on the 
ſtate of the nation. Here a ſubſidy was granted u 
defray the expences of the two ceremonies ; and: 
very impolitic ordinance was paſſed, making the ba; 
coin, which had been cried down in the precedg WA 
reign, - again current throughout the kingdom. 
Edward, not ſatisfied with having broken his e. 
gagements to his dying father, in the two inſtances 
recalling Gaveſton, and the diſpoſal of his roi 
body, now added a third of the moſt aggravating kind 
by beſtowing upon his favourite, as a gift, the wy 
ſum which the deceafed prince had, by his laſt wil, 
appropriated to the maintenance of 140 knights, vio 
had engaged to * his heart to Jeruſalem; and,to 
crown the whole, he gave him his niece Margaret, 
ſiſter to the young earl of Gloueeſter, in marriag. 
the nuptials being celebrated with great magnificence 
on the firſt of Odtober. e | 
While Edward was thus laviſhing power, hone! 
and eſtates on a worthleſs favourite, the war in Scot 
land was neglected. Bruce, who had retired to 


Galloway, and foon reduced it to his obedience. Ti 
earl of Britany was ſent at the head of a powerful 1. 
my to ſtop the career of the Scots; and Bruce pe 


- 


to conſummate his marriage with the 
bella, daughter of Philip the Fair, he ſailed carl ® 
the morning of the twenty-ſecond of January, ; 
landing at Boulogne, did ; 
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the other a ſceptre and croſs, which'meaſured near 

length. The crown on his head being raiſed, the 01! ff. 

bare, but che face and hands ſeemed perfectly entire: 

: ſaredin length fr „„ 
1 F 


ceiving that it would be in vain to contend with 4 
force ſo ſuperior to his own, once more retired to 
mountains and moraſſes of that country. ; 
A. D. 1308. The neceſſary preparations beit 
made for Edward's voyage to the continent, ino 
| princels It 
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| Frere: King 
homage to the king 
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mined to V their curioſity by endeavouring to diene e 


Weſiminſt 


for leave to open the tomb, who readily complied w. 2 
requeſt. At the time appointed for opening the tomb, 

with about pſteen of the ſociety, attended, when, to the 
aſtoniſhment, they found the royal corpſe to appear as fen % 


quite freſh ; and the jewels. that were about him 3 du 
ceeding bright. He had in one hand a ſceptre and dab % 


feet two inches. 
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A. D. 1309. þ, { | 
the twenty-fourth. The following day the 
buplal' were ei the church of Boulogne, 
the kings of France, Navarre, of the Romans 
and Sicily, with the queens of the two former 
monarchs, being preſent at the ſolemnity. Fs 
Edward, after ſpending ſome days on the continent, 
returned to England, and was crowned with his. new 
"cen at Weſtminſter, on the twenty-fifth of F ebru- 
alyY- | . | 
f the ceremony, which greatly alarmed the 
PE. "The barons, 7 aſSetied at the inſolence 
=--. a Gaveſton, who affected to treat them with the moſt 
ortifying contempt, refuſed to aſſiſt at the corona- 
bon, unieſs Caveſton was baniſhed the kingdom. 
Edward promiſed to redreſs all their grievances pro- 
W.:dcd they would not force him to delay the cere- 
Wrmony ; and the barons, in return; agreed to ſuſpend 
eeir reſentment. But Gaveſton was ſo far from pro- 
Wing by theſe national marks of diſguſt to his perſon 
nd conduQ, that he appeared, with the mo faſti- 
oous pomp, in the proceſſion, in which he carried 
Wc crown of St. Edward before the king. One of 
Wc barons was ſo highly provoked at his aſſuming be- 
aviour, that he was, with ſome difficulty, prevented 
om ſacrificing the inſulting favourite to his reſent- 
vent. 1 3 1 1 
No ſooner was the ceremony of the coronation 
pver, than Edward, unmindful of his promiſe to his 
barons, began to heap new favours every day upon 
aveſton : there was no acceſs to the king's perſon 
ut through him; and all places of profit and honour 
ere diſpoſed of ſolely by his will. The barons were 
= irritated at this, that a party was formed againſt 
aveſton, at the head of which was Thomas earl of 
ancaſter, couſin-german to the king, and once the 
ot opulent and powerful ſubjett in PR. The 
onlederate barons bound themſelves, by a ſolemn 
ach, never to deſert each other till the deteſted fa- 
WS ourite was baniſhed the kingdom. Countenanced by 
he oppoſition of the nobility, the people paid no longer 
y ſubmiſſion to the laws: robberies, murders, and 
iber alarming diſorders, the conſtant preludes to civil 
ar, were committed in every part of the kingdom. 
at Caveſton ſtill deſpiſed the threatening ſtorm, and 
een treated the young queen with contempt. 
The king, in order to remove theſe diſorders, ſum- 


—_cicrmined not to miſs fo favourable an opportunity 
f effedually humbling the favourite, came to the 

WP ouſc, attended by a numerous armed retinue, re- 
ircd the baniſhment of Gaveſton, and prevailed 
pn the biſhops to threaten him with excommunica- 


ind therefore complied with their demands; but in- 


enant of Ireland, with powers as ample as thoſe of 
oyalty itſelf, allotting him the whole revenue of that 


"of Fay = OS him as far as Briſtol, 
Y e ſhewe moſt y we part- 
re 
„ b. 309. Gaveſton, ho did not want bravery 
nd poſſeſſed all the neceſſary talents for war, was 
ot idle in his own; government. He put the laws 
| 3 into execution, and reduced feveral bands 
8 Iriſh rebels who had for ſome time diſturbed the 
ace af that kingdom. Theſe actions, together with 


{> <ace, made ſuch a change in the minds of the latter, 
at they even conſented to his beiyg recalled, and all 


getfulneſs. 522 | 
E. Gaveſton learnt not wiſdom from experience: 
rgot his former misfortunes, and reſumed, Om bis 

N Aa, 7. 24 2 Th 91 7 1 
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But a difficulty aroſe, previous to the per- 


honed a parliament at. Weſtminſter. The barons, - 


bon. Edward found it would be madneſs to reſiſt, 
Wd of {ending him out of the Engliſh dominions, | 
be barons expected, he appointed him lord lieu- - 


ingdom for his ſubſiſtence; and when the day of his 


Wd vard's conduct to his nobles during the favourites 


ell : * * 1 . 
-ument ſeemed to be buried in the grave of for- 
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return, the ſame inſolence and oſtentation which had 


A. D. 131112. 193 


before procured his exile. The barons were now 
more F than ever; they determined to put it 
| Out of the power of the king himſelf to protect ſo 
hated a minion. They again came to parliament, at- 
tended by an army of their retainers, and compelled 
the king to ſurrender his authority into the hands of 
twelve perſons, whoſe ordinances were to have the 
force of ſtatutes. 79 

A. D. 1311. After this junto had governed the 
kingdom near a year and a half, the king ſummoned 
a parliament to meet on the eighth of Auguſt, when 
a ſet of ordinances were produced, which the king 
confirmed with the ſame f 


ö 


1 


s perſon, particularly Henry de 


crown, That whereas Piers Gaveſton had given evil 
counſel to his majeſty, removed all perſons of inte- 


| grity and abilities from the public offices, and ſup- 
| lied their places with his own weak and worthleſs 
4 creatures, embezzled the king's treaſure, impoveriſhed 
the realm, by obtaining unreaſonable grants, and pro- 


curing blank charters, which he filled up according to 
his on pleaſure, protected robbers, arrogated to him- 
ſelf the royal power and dignity, and formed aſſocia- 
tions inconſiſtent with the laws of the land ; he ſhould, 
for theſe miſdemeanors, abjure the kingdom for ever 
before the firſt of November ; and if found in any 
art of his majeſty's-dominions after that day, ſhould 
be treated as a public enemy. That the king ſhould 
not leave the realm, nor declare war againſt any 
prince or potentate, without the conſent of the ba- 


conſent, a guardian of the realm ſhould be appointed: 
by the parhament, who ſhould alſo nominate the chief 
officers of the ſtate, of the houſhold, of the revenue; 
and of juſtice, as well as the keepers of foreſts, the 
eſcheators.on both ſides the Trent, and, in a word, 
all perſons employed under the crown in any part of 
his Majeſty's dominions. That all perſons in office 


| . ſhould take an oath to obſerve theſe ordinances; and 


that one biſhop, two earls, and as many, barons; ſhould 
be choſen in every parliament, to receive the com- 
plaints againſt the king's miniſters, and others who 


| ſhould violate theſe ordinances, and to puniſh offen- 


ders at diſcretion. 8 . 

Though ſeveral of theſe ordinances were well cal- 
culated, not only for the regular diſpenſation of juſtice; 
but alſo as barriers againſt any oppreſſion; on the 
people, yet others wholly deprived the king of his 
prerogative; and rendered him a mere cypher in go- 


vernment. Edward was no ſtranger to this; and there. 


fore, when he ſigned them, he determined to obſerve 
them no longer than he had an opportunity of de- 


_ claring them void, and of no effect. For as the 


commiſſion was granted ſolely for the purpoſe of 


both to the king and his people, ſuch articles as 
ſhould be fom- prejudicial to either could not be 
conſidered as ratified and confirmed. The parlia- 
ment was therefore no ſooner diſſolved, than the king 


repaired to York; where he publiſhed a proclamation} 
repealing the article \relative to the exile of Piers 


Gaveſton, as being unjuſt, and contrary to the oath 
taken by the king at his coronation.” Gaveſton im- 


mediately obeyed the royal mandate, and was rein- 


ſtated in all his former employments. nasal 8717 
A. D. 1312. This barefaced breach of the late 
ordinances ſo exaſperated the barons, that they imme. 
ed Gaveſton in Scars 


>; 4 


diately took up arms, and befieg 
| bed e e eee eli e 3:4; 1: barking 


* 
* * 


cility he granted this un- 
limited commiſſion to the barons. Theſe ordinances 
| were twenty- ſix in number, the moſt material of which 
were as follow: That all evil counſellors ſhould be re- 
moved from the kin; 
Beaumont, and his fiſter the lady de Veſey, who had 
obtained grants from the king diſhonourable to the 
| dignity, and prejudicial to the prerogatives of the 


rons. That on his quitting the kingdom with their 


making ſuch ordinances as ſhould be advantageous 
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| 1 Calle. The king excited all his power in 
railing an army for the relief of his favourite; but 


very pr bulineſs 5h tranſac 
hood. 11 


Lancaſter, . Hereford, e 


tio ſend a phwerft 


8 5. 11 : \ 


his attempts were in vain ; for the e refuſed to 
join his ſtandard. 
+ While the kin 


Ty Sie 3+ +» 


the terms propoſed. by the has 0 cad not gt ac- 
. the caltle { ſhould be reſtoxed to him in the 
e conditi when he Ante it. 


The earl of Pembroke, takin 105 8. ade of the ri | 
m to to . 


— propoſed tu e ee 7 > 1 8 ca 
which belonged to Gaveſton as of Cornw 
e ſtopped i Dedington in Derg Wirth 


eft him under a guard on preten 


393 TTL 


The carl of nk. haying gotice given im 
this diſpoſition, Wa together a ſtrong. force 11. Na 
rounding the houſe where Gaveſton was lodged, tog 
him out of the cuſtody of his keepers, and carrie 
him to his own caſtle of Warwick, where, the earls. c 
e aſſemble 
Here a ſham trial was ſet on foot, "= Gareſton d- 
judged to die as an enemy to the public? 4 = which 
he. was removed 0 4 place called, 
about a mile from Wares where. his head was 


vered from bis body by an e 

been previouſſy provided for the dy purp 

Such was the end — Piers Saler who, 55 in; 
enjoyed his prince's favour,in a h igher 178. a 1 


was ſcarce ever known in any. s 
laſt a victim to his on vanity, inſolence Bs Fr 
When Edward, was informed of the, death of his 
ori, ; he was: almoſt frantic; ened to 
take the. ſevereſt vengeance,” and even to exterminate 
his whole noblity Who, were concerned in that de. 
teſtable action. Bon he ſoon, found that his threat- 
enings were in vain. The more reaſonable. part o 
the nation could not indeed behold this bloody tragedy. 


without horror, and dread he conſequence 'of, | 


teformation begun with murder and perjury; yet 


did not think it adviſeable to plunge La nation 


into all) the harrors of civil Mar, 
the kingdom ta revenge a breach of che — of hu-. 


manity. Nor was Edward himſelf inexorable. EX his F 


reſentments; he ſaon liſtened. to the terms 


accom- 
modation. It Was ſtipulated, that the barohs ſhould 


aſk him pardon publickly on their knees, and he was 


ſo pleaſed with thele vain! appearances of exterior 


. ate them * a bak 


2 A D 192 1th NOV 
bebe ahi king and dis barons, it was de 


force againſt. the Scots, who 7 
advantage pf the troubles im England, had mai 
roads imo the northern counties, and committed = 
moſt-dreadfulravages.-.; The whole military force, of 
the was embled: and. Edrard put himſelf 
at the head of apowerfol arm 

the Scottiſh writers, anon an hundred thou- 
ſand: men. Bruce, Mhoſe army was inferior in num- 


—— — 10 y by an art, — he wanted 
nave cry the, fate of 3 he chole. the 


field: of -battle with the utmoſt prudence, dame 


the neceſſary preparations for receiving the Egliſh, 
n at Bannoch - hurn, about two — 2 
from Sterling — hill on his right flank, and 
a\moraſs on Maleft 


1186 TURN r ENGLAND. 


ay ing, 0 | 
i 15 le 


| 7 8. 


dhe 99 
. 
8 


hand on the em 


| manded by Randolph, and aalen u them fo ſcvere) 
With repeated 


hoxever oe with 25 determined Fa 
bel ge 55 om 1 7 d on if 


which, according. to 
they oy. with t 7 


ward himſelf had ſcarce time to reach 


the front of his camp ran a 
* the banks of which, as well ax the bed 


oo. D; 1314. 


of the ſiteam, he filled with ſharp lakes ; and cau;; 
deep. pits to be dug a little beyond the oPpoſ 0 
bank. into which tharp ſtakes were alſo Planet 1 
the whole covered over with turf. The van of BE 

the Engliſh army reached the neighbourhood of th 
Scottiſh. camp in the evening of the twenty. -4ourth of 
18 a ſmart ſkirmiſh enſued between two parti 
cavalry, The Engliſh were, led by Hen fry t 
ohun, ayounger brother of the earl of Herelor 
and the 155 by Bruce in erſon. The conteſt jj 
55 90 2 but was at laſt decided in favour g 
the Scots, 4 Nr yalour of Bruce, who rode up 
4259 and cle his head wich a battl le-axe, in {igh 

both armies, .. 15 
50 The Engliſh, « on the, loſs of thejr leader, retreate 


nd night coming on, the general. attack was pd 


19980 till the mornin 55 the Engliſh troops pn. 
| for the cage 17 50 conflict ; The wings "ed 
ed of c avalry, were commande y the earl d 
Glouceſter and. ane ang | 1125 himſelf ly 
the centre or main body. B | rex up his force 
coping: chi „ol foot, . in 955 lines, wy a bod 

relerye. II e tre was 1 by himſeſ 
Al rigbt win ing by. bi ts b brother, Edward, the left by 
Randolph, of Nee by Sir Jang 


* Fg . ab ve af Ew high ſteward of Scotland. 
en.the Engliſh: army were juſt ready to engg 
pute RL between the earls of Clouceſs 
creford, . with regard to making the firſt az 
"The firſt claimed it by cuſtom, » 
always employed by] kis anceſtors, a 
the late as conſtable of England. The 555 of Glo 
Foe Snug, not to Want to hi oppwnen, 
+ 


di + * 


Ving been 


e rank, and, impelled by "the be our d 
youth, ruſhed on to che attack, Fog fell among ik 
covered, pits, by. which, means; his whole {quadra 
was thrown, inio confuſion, an and he himſelf peril 
his Nee ally of. 10 proved fatal to tle 
neliſh army. . 1 Ne the covered pits had by 

n 5 ſkirmiſh in the Wins! and 

in or ri prevent. a fumilar missen 

gave orders Faria be 


&y of infanty to. take a circul 
the moraſß, and i Wanke, a # babe in body of the 
Hanks ds the con 


attack " i cay exe to hat 
. ulet, 00 6 en fyord g 


ar 
9 55 fore it of li 
9 75 15 


. had hardh 
15 Fog Pate. difregar ; 
infan vi preſcr 
cireuit, f fell with 1 fan TI Ken n 


forced the 
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The booty acquired 
bekides TIED 3 took everal perions 0 
priſoners, who. pai d largely. for theix,r 


before Sir James RRR at 


four hundred boxſe, hoping to interc 
he attempted to * to Berwick by 's 
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| WE England ever fince the battle of Methuen : and he 


have recourſe to more powerful methods for com- 


A. D. 2316-1. 


king eluded tis vigilince by paſſing to, that town by | 


283 diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much after the VIC- 
tory by his humanity and generoſity, as he had done 
in the battle by his bravery, and prudence, He treat- 
| ed all his prifoners with the greateſt | tenderneſs; he 
fent the bodies of the earl, of Glouceſter and lord 
Clifford to the Engliſh monarch at Berwick ; he dif- 
miſſed lord Monthermer, for whom he had a par- 
ticular friendſhip, without ranſom; he exchanged 
the earl of Hereford and other noblemen, for his 
wife, his daughter and ſiſter, the earl of Mar and the 
biſhop of Glaſgow, who had remained priſoners in 


caauled the dead bodies left on the field of battle to 
be decently interr d.. 
A4. D. 1315. The barons were not in the leaſt at- 
| fefted at the overthrow of their monarch by the 
Scotch king, but, on the contrary, ſeemed totally re- 
gardleſs ofthe honor of their country, and even founded 
the hopes of their own future grandeur on the weak- 
neſs and diſtreſſes of the crown. They no ſooner 
ſaw the king return with diſgrace, than they inſiſted 
on a renewal of their ordinances, and Lancaſter was 
placed at the head of the miniſtry, Edward per- 


* 
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ings; after which they, diſbanded their army, and 
retired to their ſeveral caſtles. 15 Ps 
Edward, circumſtanced as he was, might poſſibly 


Eads had not a freſh inſult rouſed him from 
is indolence. The queen, having occaſion to, pals 
by the caſtle of Leeds in Kent, belonging to Lord 
Badleſmere, one of the confederate barons, diſ- 
patched ſome of her ſervants to defire a night's lodg- 
ing in the caſtle ; the requeſt was not only denied, but 
they were even refuſed admittance, and ſome of them 
killed. This outrageous behaviour to a princeſs 
who had joined the barons againſt the younger Spen- 
cer, was reſented by all parties, and the king, levy- 
ing an army, made himlelf maſter of the caſtle, and 
put. the governor and ſeyeral of the garriſon to death, 
This ſeaſonable act of juſtice was approved even by 
the turbulent barons ene and Edward, who 
was too apt to be over elated at the moſt trifling ſuc- 
ceſs, now determined to attempt the recovery of his 
prerogative. He ventured to recall the two N 
whoſe ſentence; he declared to be illegal and unjuſt, 
as being paſſed without the conſent of the prelates, 
and extorted by violence from him and the barons 
aſſembled in parliament. He added, that he was 


Ceived his danger, and ſenſible of His own incapacity 
W for holding the reins. of government, attached him- 
beef to a new favourite. This was Hugh le Deſpen- 
er, or Spencer, a young man of high rank, de- 
(ended from a noble family, and an Engliſhman by 
birth. He poſſeſſed all the exterior accompliſhments 
of perſon and addreſs, neceſſary to engage the al- 
ſeclions of Edward; but wanted that prudence and 
moderation which alone could have ſupported him in 
this dangerous pre-eminence, ſurrounded, by ſuch | 
numbers of powerful enemies. Had the oppoſition 
of the barons, however, been founded on virtue, and 
directed only to ſupport the honor of their country, 
beſe defects would bave been conſidered as abun- 
andy ſupplied by the talents and experience of the 
father of this new favourite, and who had allo at- | 
quired a conſiderable ſhare in the adminiſtration. He | 
_ : nobleman venerable for his age, and during 
i hole life had been reſpefted for his wiſdom, his 
aalor and his intrepidity. But PE now. obſcured 


Wc was, together with his ſon, devoted to deſtruction. 

A. D. 132 1. The turbulent barons firſt indicated their 
ipfeaſure by abſenting themſelves from paxliament; 
bis not producing the deſired effect, they determined: 


2} pleting their deſigns. It was not long before an OP- 
ortunity offered, Edward, who had ſet no bounds 
0 bis 57 with regard to his favourites, had not 
ay married the younger Spencer to his neice, 
oe of the co-heireſſes of the carl of Glouceſter. | 
("ain at the fatal battle of Bannock-burn) but alſo. | 
en him a barony,” which it was pretended. had re- 
red to the crown. This tranſaction, which could 
onſidered as nothing more than a proper ſubje& 
or a lav. ſuit, cauſed an inſurrection in the kingdom. 
4 and ſeveral other barons, flew to arms, 
bo &.. Ptorily demanded: the  baniſhment of the 
lichter. The King refuſed to, comply; upon 
py they marched to London, and reſented to the 
Re an accuſation aj inſt the favourites. All 
A r Xn: 8 SPencers were con- 
baniſhm 2 

proved againſt 7 ia TY l ; 1 ee Ok 
1 rd was voted by the "ay barons alone, 
© Y attention beig paid to the voice of the 
have of th 'he only indication thoſe turbulent barons 
Jom ih tar regard to law, was, their requiring 
un me king an indemnity for their illegal procced- 


- p 


his merits; his paſt ſervices were forgotten; and 


bound by the great charter to receive the petitions of 
the Spencers, 1 he was obliged to do juſtice to 
all his ſubjects. 1 5 


+ » 


A. D..1322. The turbulent barons ſtill continued 


erful army, marched gant them, and continued his 


Vales, where, finding them to- 


* 


"= 


| reach the borders. of Scotland. Unfortupately ſor 


HET, 


4 
4 


into meaſures deſtruſtive at once of the peace; of fo4 
| ciety, ,and the bonour of his cn, 
' Lancaſter, however, was not the only perſon. has 


ſuffered on this occaſion; about twenty othe 
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vere. afiervards tried and angguted * 
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have ſubmitted to this incroachment made upon his 


; 


105 A. D. 1324. 
. theireſcape into France, and others were taken and 
thrown into priſon. Oppoſition ſeemed to lie gaſping 
at the feet of Edward, ' Harcla was rewarded for his 
ſervices with a large eſtate and the earldom of Car- 
lille; but he did not long enjoy the royal bounty, for 
he forfeited his honors and life by being 
gully of holding a treaſonable correſpondence with 
ie king of Scotland. 1 e 

Edward, deſirous that his kingdom might have ſome 
reſpite from the calamities of Scottiſh invaſions, liſt- 
enced to overtures of peace made by Henry de Sully, 
the ambaſſador from the court of France; and, 
about Midſummer 1323, a truce was agreed upon for 
thirteen years. - By the articles of this truce it was 
agreed, that a free commerce ſhould be open between 
the two nations, but no other correſpondence without 
a licence from the conſervators of the truce :- that no 
new caſtles ſhould be built, nor any old fortreſſes re- 


ired : and laſtly, that the truce ſhould remain in 


. 
. 


Bruce ſhould die in the interim. | | 
A. D. 1324. The truce with Scotland was the 
more convenient to England, as the nation was at this 
time threatened with new calamities. Charles the 
Fair, the third ſon, and the third ſucceſſor of Philip 
the Fair, ſummoned Edward to do him homage for 
his province of Guienne. Spencer, who ſaw all the 
conſequences that might attend his on authority 
during the king's abſence, would not conſent to his 
leaving the kingdom. The parliament was conſulted, 
and it was the unanimous opinion of the whole afſem- 
bly,” that it was improper for the king to go abroad in 

- perſon, but that A ſhould be ſent to the court 
of France, requeſting that the homage might be de- 
ed till a more convenient opportunity, Charles 
refuſed to,poſtpone the ceremony, and ſent a body of 
forces to attack Guienne. It was now thought pro- 
per to ſend the queen Iſabella to her brother's court, 
in order, if poſſible, to bring about an accommodation; 
| but all her attempts were in vain ; Charles infiſted 
that Edward ſhould repair to Paris in perſon to per- 
form his homage. "OY | 
While theſe diſputes were in agitation, the fertile 
brain of Iſabella Firniſhed her with an expedient for 
removing all difficulties, and putting it in her power to 
be reyenged on the young Spencer, whom ſhe heartily 
deteſted. She propoſed that the king ſhould reſign 
the ſovereignty of Guienne to his fon, and that the 
prince ſhould be ſent to Paris to perform the duties of 
a vaſſal. This expedient was greedily embraced by 
the Spencers, and the young prince, attended by the 
biſhop of Oxford, went over to Paris, and did the 
required homage and allegiance to the French 
mo narch : . bes 4 : 


The artful Iſabella had now gained her principal 
point, and was determined to make uſe of . good 


— £ 


: by ; procurning the deſtruQtion of her ene- 


the jous blunder they had committed, in truſting 
the zn of the heir apparent to the crown in the 
hands of an ambitions woman. The queen, on her 
_ arrival in France, had found a great number of fugi- 
tives, the remains of the Lancaſtrian party; and 


ſecret Iſhip' between them. Among the reſt was 
_ Roger Mortimer, a powerful baron in the Welſh 
5 - - marches, and one of the leaders of the late rebellion. 

=  _. This:young' nobleman ſoon infinuated himſelf into 
—_ . her 5 ons, and ſhe ſacrificed to a vicious paſſion 

2 be ſentiments of honor and fidelity ſhe owed to 
| her huſband. It was in vain that Edward ordered 
ber to return; ſhe declared her reſolution of conti- 
nuing in France till the Spencers were baniſhed 


England with! and diſgrace.” 
X. D. 2326. Edward and his friends tried every 
p N — 5 


mY 


ound 


orce, though the king of England, or lord Robert 
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attend the queen and the young prince to England; 


FI” Dy 2-4-7 


and his favourites were convinced of 


their common” hatred of Spencer ſoon cemented a | , Alen 
to the citizens for aſſiſtance againſt the invaders of f 
kingdom; but he ſoon perceived that no ſe W ; 
could be placed on their loyalty. He therefore 
out for the weſtern parts of England, hoping that 


as was ſufficient to protect them againſt immedut | 
violence, to turn the whole force of the tempel 


| barked with her fon; and landed in Suffolk on tit 
F ms Soom of September. She was immediate} 
join 


che nation from the t | 
- chancellor Baldoc, their creature, This proclamati 
had the deſired effect: the ardor of the EngliÞ ® 
join the ſtandard of the queen was aſtoniſhing ; eve 
*- Robert de Watteville, who had been ſent by Ed 

to oppoſe her 
with all his forces. 


found her hopes of ſucceſs on the number and vai 


dominions, but in the conneQtions ſhe had forme 
vith the diſcontented nobles. All the old Lancaftra 
faction were ready to join her; and the families of 
about twenty 
the late earl of Lancaſter, were the more zealousin 
their attachment, as they hoped, in conſequence of 
| her ſucceſs, to be reſtored to the eſtates which hd 
deen forfeited im conſequence of the rebellion of ther 
relation. Beſides theſe, others had joined the queen) 
party. The king's brothers, the archbiſhop of Cn. 


ſubjeets in that corner of the kingdom wow? 
miſerate majeſty in diſtreſs, and ſuppo 
| againſt the unnatural rebellion of an imp 
man. But he was deceived ; they flocked not 92 


| ſolution of paſſing over into Ireland, 


* 


gentle method they could deviſe to bring the refrag, 
ſabella to a ſenſe of her duty; but all in vain: 5 
remained deaf to the lenient voice of intreaty. Re. 
courſe was therefore had ta the pope, wlio readi 
engaged in the cauſe of the injute Edward. Bl 
wrote a very prefling letter to the king of France 
inſiſting, even on pain of excommunication, that the 
queen of England ſhould be ſent back to her huſhang 
| Charles was fo affected by this menace, by de 
continual remonſtrances of the Engliſh envoys, and 
much more by the ſhameful commerce carried on he. 
tween Mortimer and his ſiſter, that he determined no 7 
to ſupport her any longer: he accordingly ſhey | 
ker the pope's letter, and told her that he could Not 

either with honor or ſafety to himſelf, continue 9 

afford her ſhelter and protettion. | 

. Iſabella had for ſome time expected this event, ant 

had therefore taken proper care to, guard againſt i, 
conſequences. She had affianced her fon, the prince 

of Wales, to the daughter of William, count kf 
Hainault and Holland; who, in return, promiſeder MAR. 


an aſylum in his dominions, and to aſſiſt her wih 


body of troops to humble her enemies. She there. {AAR * 
fore retired directly into Hainault, where ſhe was. AM 
ceived with the greateſt marks of kindneſs and reſpet, 
Every method was now ufed for raifing an arm) u 


and about three thouſand men in arms were collefie 
for this expedition, under the command of John & 
Hainault, the count's brother. But Iſabella did not 


of her troops in the intended invaſion of her huſband; 


of the nobility, who had ſuffered wit 


terbury, with other prelates, and ſeveral of the mol Th 
powerful barons, approved her meaſures ; ſo iat K. Fm 
nothing was wanting but the appearance of the que apitg 
and the prince, with fuch a body of foreign tors » 


againſt the unfortunate Edward, 
Iſabella, having collected her forces at Don, en- 


by the princes of the blood, and other faction 
nobles. But to give ber hoſtile appearance a fi 
more favourable aſpeQ, ſhe renewed her declaratv, W 
that the ſole motive of her enterprize was to del 
ny of the Spencers, ande 


ut the; 
e Readi 
ing ag 
hop of 
nden, 
Her ende 
nderwe 

Wi 

In the 
Decem 
F contin 
e earl of 


progreſs in Suffolk, deſerted io de 
6 "Ou lied 


Edward, who was at this time in London, app 


ud col. 


rt their king 
lacable 10. 


ſtandard; and that unfortunate, prince formed * 
r 
elder Spencer to command in the caſtle of Brie No 


11 
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N ſooner hatl Edhard left Lair} the po 0 ' Habella, having as obtained the great ſeal, was. 
puface committed the moſt dreadful” diforders, They |; now inveſted with the actual exerciſe of the govern- 
lundered the houſes, and murdered the perſons of all [ ment; and the wh uſe ſhe tinge of i it was, to 3 

ho were obnoxious to them. Even eine acknow- 1 
ledged vir tes of the biſhop of Exetef could not p po- | 
teft i om their ra He was drag god,” "like! a | on the 7! fativar lowing.” This is buſinels being 
ſelon, to tlie great cfol in Cheaplide, 2 Jed ; 
aa ſevered from his body, The och cities followed' mas at Wallingford Caſtle; where, in the adulterous 
me example of the capital; and taking 1 pets of | embraces bf the infamous Mortimer ſhe forgot every 
de national confuſibn, committed 6136 22 of call of nature; ſhe loſt every ſenſe of ſhame ; nor 
outrage With wantotineſs and impunit ... f Þ ſeemed to remember that there exiſted ſuch a perlon 

e earl 15 Kent, afſiſted by Jofin | Us Evinault, as the wretched Edward, her ſovereign and huſband. 
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and inveſted the caftle, 'where the elder Spencer bad pointment, aſſembled at Weſtminſter on the 7th of. 
WT ut binſelf'u p, and wp, laye'deferided the ores | . and on the 10th an impeachment was ex- 
oo ©: late Aremity, had hothis 80 garriſon been nfcaed. * hibited againiſt/ the king ; in which, though it was 
| With the” Ailloyalty f the . they therefore . drawn by his moſt inyeterate enemies, nothing but his 


| 

| SS mutinied agans h 5 and Ale oe i | confined genius or his misfortunes were alleged againft' 
| up to the lf my. Re rn; IF, ? hm: Malice itfelf not heing able to find a particu- 
b No reſpet was aid to this fee "ola lar crime that could be Alen ed againſt him. But this 
who had nearly reached'his-ninetieth year?” All _ Vas f little weight 1 in an aſſembly. convoked for his 


former ffs, as well as his yirtues; were ſbigotten ; deſtrüction. The < ſpirit of faction had ' annihilated: 
ad though Ries could*alledpe nothing apathft him Ea The impeachment being read in the preſence 
| = his 09 His maſter, 7 was e to | of the prince, ſeated on the throne, it was reſolved 
death b bel | beth ions *harons, . and 2 93 on a that young. Edd ard ſhould aſſume the reins of go- 


among the mountsins of Wales, inen was | to the gucen, The affefttd the deepeſt” forrow for her 
alarmed'when ſhe heard chat her hülbanck was in his ba ſufferings; and ſo well ale Windy hes — 


d itwas therefore determined 6 ſeize the perfon G believed o be real, that h 

e king? The difficult) of difcoverin: Bid i 0 * — 
| why TL by . KEOm. Welſh, Who deli. tigned by 1 3 A esu, 19-01 
Ver up the un ortunate Ringe into the hails of hie The ius queen now be to be her 
Enemies. At the tinge he was Teized he had: with him ive chat fic had ng the web een oh 
Þnly: the younger Spencer, Robert de Baldock the | Bhe "the ; generous reſolution of young Edward 


| the ret of e forſaken! hin in his ber fachen, the government would naturally re- 
isfortunes. een 0 eee, firſt principals, and all they were doing was 


ee alt of, 12 of: decency, ih behold 

apital enemy, the ung Spencer, in their Power 

Without waitin} for the! meeting of a op | 
he reſalved t ake him e ien ee 1 to 


| er vengeance,” He Was accordingly brow * 


- to themſelves. 2 355 | 
In this perplexity the yn und it abfehatcly ine 
| eller. to oblige che king to reſign his erown to His 


- medinicly appointed' for! carrying- to Edward the! rel 


1, en. eore this unauthorized tribunal, in confequence of ton. This deputati 

2 tion "conſiſted of three 'biſhops; 
bolt | Oo . ol death Was paſſed 6 n kim, and he | thiee carls, two abbots, and two- knights for Oo 
000 WG condemned to be hanged; drawn and quartered. | county, together "with Sir William 'Trufſel; one of 


| bis ſentence was executed -with the mot ho king | 

| e m ckin the judges, who was nominated the nation's articulay 
4 ls | | Si of barharity and inſult: his limbs We 95 procurator. Theſe were inſtructed to uſe Nerf ar- 
elne Yew ifolight the principal towns in England, and gument they could deviſe to prevail upon Edward 0 
id : 4 as left affixed tothe gibbet, as a ſpektacle to | make a voluntaty refignation of that pow power they: 7 
amal! N of his revenge ful adverſaries, . Stephen were determined hie ſhould no longer bold. | 
10 1 þ 5 11 the like death; but Baldock, | © Inorder'to- prepare the / unfortunate king for- Frog | 
y * 6 ho 1 33 committed 10 t the priſon of 7 2 change of his condition, the biſhops 0 
5 dun b 15 ord; from Whenee he awas ſent to reford* and Lincoln, tO Of his moſt” inveterate_ 
. and confined in N ewgate, whete he ſoon enemies, were {ent to converſe wick him before the de- 


| 4 8 a in bis ee As * Mere. that one 12 5 determined when theſe tino prelates 
eee e appeared] and the manner in which they diſcharged 

5 27 1 fie the unhap ppy Edward was. Sas: their cbmmifnon perfectly fimilar- Fo the Teh f 
—— ury, and frem nene about the middle | their conduct. Inſtead of pouring the Balm of 1 — 
N. r, to the caſtle. f Kenelworth, where 
Fe ned all the winter, under the cuſtody of 
we Lancalter,* "Before his removal, however, 
** 4 pon willing to have all poſfible fanGion to fer 
ech 10 had, b 35 AE of. 1 , tent... 
 Herelox d 0. demand the great ſeal of 
e 40 no, Pals it in vain to contendawith his 
ered it up N SIC the leaſt reluct- 
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| aggravated | the pungent 1 malicious 
inlinuatjons: and whe oy erceived Edw ard made 


| the lealt ſtrüggle to is Tgnity, by refuſi 

8 to-confer with the — they Sad bim x* that i 
he continued ( Obſti bſtinate in refy che to. eg the par- 

{ liament would involve his mil in his guilt, 
4! exclude all his children the 175 on, and place 
0 | | I eee perſon on the chrone of his anceſtors.” This 
1 >] : | ND | Eee b * menace 
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gibbet Hi ben eee Maler 2 £2 7: þ vernment, and that Edward II. ſhould no longer be 
Edward, in m bo his reſolution; 1755 filed” king of England, 255 2987 Edward of Caer- 

embarked for Ireland; "but ng *driv 1 narvon, the PRs." in een. F 

contrary” winds; he* ena 8 Dn. 41 Ane! | This reſolution of the 7 bil notified | 


on dominiobs. She feared that his diſtrefſed Htation | that young Edward, (who was poſſeſſed of tender : 
iche turn che tide of popular favor againft her party, | | Eon) was {6 affe ed with the ſcene,” Which he 
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To effect which-certain commiſſi oners were im- | 
nock trial before the queen ; but he refuled to 0 ple vac {lution of the parliament with regard to his depoſi- 


fe ended his days, through the bärharousuſage he _ puties arrived...” Edward was ſulfieichtly convinced : 


g 9 into the breaſt of wounded N they 2 


on khe 2oth of Janbary 2 387} being. over, the) en. 
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mebace aWakened alt the fondneſs of e father in the . viſed; and not known to any ' be might meet, j; 
, foul of the unfortunate ' Edward: he pauſed; he arbarous kee 98 made him Big in the night vi 
Uropped a tear to the remembrance of his Fallen ſtate ; ry thin 9 and without any covering on k WM 
donſented to admit the deputies to an audience, and | head; eſides which, during this melancholy p. 

1 grels, "offered him a thouſand 3 0 05 60 
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retired to his chamber... | 

As460n as he had recollected his ſpirits; be . 8 ted--more than once, to poiſon him; u 
the chamber of. audience dreſſed in a mourning habt; | wed, 0 i conſtimtion rendered all their = 
but after the articles of impeachment, againſt, him tempts ineffebtual E 


In one of noche; journey h ER or. 
mentors made de un alight. in en held, that h 
my have his hea and 1 4 hates. * which by 
did with col water. out of « ning) x 15 
all. Edward's Htmneß forſook. him, and abs, b ia 
of his altered fate Fig mp themſelves » forcith 
E eg feng, time I 
| {Of ther 
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were read, and the commiſſioners had demanded his 
immediate -yeſigaation, he was unable 16;Rand. the 
| ſhock; his he forfook him, and he had fallen. to 
the ground, had not the bilboß vl Linton ſupported 
him in this dreadful moment of: cqnfliQing paſſions. 
As waa as he recovered, he proceeded to the cere- 
of reſignation, hy een with bis 8 
to the commyſhoners, the.;crown, ; 
and Sher enſigns of royalty, n 
thither for that purpoſe. And . e Tru 1 
renounced, in the; nam of the parti jament. and Pegs: 
ple, all future allegiance and/fealtye... + 7.4 6 
This melancholy. ceremony: 8 tmed, 


_ miſhoners. returned to Lon and young. Edward, | | no able ut, | © pots 5 lo left hind 7 
vas placed on his father's-throne; But 1 it was impof. management, NG DES by - every: Yexation.. af 
lible to prevent theſe atrocious als <p wolence from they, could (deviſe, endeavoured to. put” 

opening the eyes of a deluded people. Flle cruelty, to his exiſtence : birt; finding | their endeavours iy 
the pertidy; and the Infidelity; of the queen, Joined: not fo, ſpeedy an effect as they could wiſh, they fn 
to her impudent h pocnly, - in e bewailing, | for freſh inftruftions, tor which they were not madey 
with tears, the misfortunes of. the KAIF wha. ed Wait Jong... Adam Orletoh, Bilhop of Herefon 
themall to her execrable « could nat fail of | who” bad: been the emef-comriver - of the vari 
exciting the indignation of the bog. Her vos 5 of, torture and mottification- the wapriſoul 


mous commerye 11 Morumer * 1 pubbie & had ; undergone, and by which he wowed 
F 2” hig court to thoſe who. were the original auth 


of his alamity, pow: lent an order; \doubglels vid 
the privity; or rather b by the direftion, of the que 
and Mortimer, for . a ſpeedy 1. to Edwalf 
life. This order Was contained in a letter, dirctel 
to his keepers, Maltrayers and Gurney and couced 
in ſach artful and ambiguous terms, that thoughti 
52 to whom it Va directed ſhould take it in th 
1 literal ſenſe, yet it furniſhed him with an opportui 
* of exculpating himſelf from the fact in caſe Young l. 
ward ſhould beſtir himſelf to bring the authors of ti 
father's death'to that puniſhment they juſtly oy 

. This diabolical ſiratagem but too well. luce 
no ſooner had the keepers read the letter than, . 
ſektiy ſenſible ot: Mbat was expetied from them, tte) 
entered the king's apartments while he lay alecp, &. 
ended by ather ruffans their fallowers,, and cat 
him to ke beld fait dawn tothe bed; then thrulin 
a pipe, made of horn,. up his body, they ran a i 
| hor iron u through it, and burnt his bowels in ſo hot- 

rid a manner, that the unfortunate hay, Spindel 
| the moſt excruciating torments, 

As ſoon as theſe monſters bad perpetrated! the a 
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e;abbot.of:- Glouceler; cle enal perten 

| —— credit, it Was: buried; without forther 

quis ſo far from / recover- 
ers, however, ere ſo far from {;reco 

4 . they expected for their infamous ſer- 


he reſemgment, of, 


ID and: the very: 
hat employed them 


etfiet to makediligent 


SF Thus fell EdwarddI.“ 
ais, in fl 49d year 0 


n. 
N my fayourites, who, becauſe they»were ſavou- 


ſtes, became juſtiy the objeRts.of e 5ee- 
buſy... As to bis incapaci 


had her not eguatenanced the Spe 


8 zoments;' 1 


A f. the Lancaſtñan 


ich him, proved a untain from which deſtruttion 
owed upon thoſe who ſought their overthrow;: 

wugh, at the ſame; time, it ruſh! be-confeſſed- that 
ze ling ought not to have. been ſo ſeverely puniſhed; 


bd expelled: from the government him, w 

rople ſought, only one cim. bio of n 
Edward leſt tu ſond and 1h 
ard bia eldeſs om And ſugceffbr; John, afierwards 


erth; Jane, 


8 | d, count of f. 5 {4 «13 69G ne of 
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8 Wan as wel 9950 e ef 11 d from 
1 miſſioners urne 
| Kenebvorth-caſtte, and made rs report of the _ 
Iptive kin 10 refignation, his fog, yas 
AA ing by the name of E. the 
d a few days 5 1 5 el nſtet b 
e archbiſhop e of. Bonner: 7 zime he — 


it fourteen* age, an equently inca ble 
bolding the reigs 0 55 ares 2 * re- 
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irs during bis mi- 
ders, excluſive, of his — 
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alter, 


m. the abbey f St. Peter at:: Glouceſter. | 


ices, that they _ forced to fly 3 leg, — — | 


He-fell a. Aim. an ang wr affetion | 


eicher a coward nor a Pool“ In a. word,” he might : 
oe continued: to/fway the Britiſh ſceptre to his laſt 


of that 3 hand others Who fuffered | 
pr would he, had not the reſentment of van im: 
lacable woman turned teſormation into . | 
daughters, als th . f 
eated earl of Compeall,:and who died young at 


ds> married to David Bruce, I 
Ing of Scotland a nd e married to Regis | 


is king's reign wg the diffolution of th we Knight f 
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two moſt populat elde of thi age, And employing 
both in the defence of the Holy Land, they ſoon 
made ra id advances to credit mn authority Hebes 
oe alſo acquired, from the piety of the” Faithful, 
very ample poſſeſſions in every country of Europe, 
eſpecially-/in France. But time having 
euer "of - their original * virtues, ' and toriyince 
them of 'the | inefficacy of thoſe expeditions to the 
Haft. Winch had ſo long depopulated Europe, they 
- choſe rather to 5% in their natiye countries thole 
opulent eſtates, than expoſe: themſelves to inceffant 
dangers againſt the-infidels in the Holy Land: By 
this thinge of conduct they loſt their popularity, 
while theif riches tempted the Avidity of ſevetal of 
the monarchis f Fürepe. But though they were 1 
longer beheld"with"reveretice by” the people, they 


0 ar, by in 110 be 0 ene me 
9 dged;; for th ; he had hot al the 
alour and underſt ; of his father, yet he was 
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ſtill maintained a 'Confiderabte! rt of their fofmef 
 eredit”;/ the vindiAtive ſpitit öf Philip the Fait alone 
proved the ſource of their 


their own order, of crihes ſo repugnant to fcaſou 
8 policy, that their being mente was abünd⸗ 

ſuſficient to deftroy the credit of the witneſſes, 
Du Thihp was implacable. All the Temp lars in 
France were feized and committed to pfiſon in one 
day; above an hundred of them were put to the 
- moſt eruel tortures and fift y-nine'burnt together near 


the a of St. Antoine, Fd Paris. Eves the gran nd 
maſter ef che der, John de Molay, ant Gly, bro- 
ther to the ſovereign of Daupbiné, two of the princi⸗ 


ths - other” by his birth, were committed alive to the 
n- before the church of Werren Clement V. 
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ice of pope Clement . ated hy the cruel 
5 we ſpirit of Phil hill the Fairkingof France. 
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went ot a oak and pode ligand mote to 
| By dreaded than that of a minor prince under the 


direction of a paſſionate eee woman, her- 
ſelf governed by an; 
miniſter, who, though Ns poſſeſſed even more power 


N reſpect to abilities or intereſti to that nobleman. 
The Scotch, Who 2 the truce that had 


as therefore a e be Br parliament or been made between them and che Engliſh; as termi 


nated by the/depoſition. of the elder Edward, took 


ed of. tive Fra and | advantage of thejunſetted/[tate.of the kingdom, and 


Bruce. BME an aſternpl. oe oe caſtle: of day 0 
ut the 1 Sir Ro | 


relaxed the 


kructten, werd 
accuſed, by two profligate and impriſoned ns of 


pal noble men in Europe, the one by his dignity; and 
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than the younger Spencer, was ivery:deficient both 
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wh ford Douglas, and threatened 
15 Eee, bes + had * 
long train 8 1 fultory practices of war. | 
: A: 100 bs | their troops eqnſiſted of. a. bag of 
whi 


aer carrie in 


plate af iron, pd. whi 
meal into a cake in the; open 


e jn Fan dee den 


ſubbltence was the cattle he ſeized); i —— 5 — 
Wy As, his Other opęrations. After | 


Li a8 expeditio 
flaying. the animal, he placed the Win hanging 

in e orm of. abag, on ſome ſtakes driven into: t 

ground for that purpole,; be poured a beten 

quantity of water into this bag 

Soldiefs, like theſe, hally unincumbered! 
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25 and he. marched. to the. horthyard at ih 


have ſuc⸗ 


e attempts in ſuchab 


ſtile their inſalence. No 
Was ma ade tor 


of ITE men, 


the dec eclivitx 


r iwer, 


at the foot of {which-was the 


could not attack U 
without 1 
9 1 MPR 
m to an enga 
K and 5 5 th 


near the enemy. 


ent, Edwar di ſent them a 


1 — 4 A fire: belaw; 
and. thus. made it, ſexve, as a cauldron'to boil. his vic 


Ves in a moment, could | 
ravage provinces With impunity ; and to this panicu- 
lar che) chiefly, owed. She Tacxaſri hey: afterwards wee | 
wa in their 295 * dae en ow od ds 
would willingly have 
yet they were tog ſen. | 


540 have palled | 
e young ꝓrince conceived | 


attending the e 8 acity, had uf 
+ now e diſcovered how unable the bent 


110 found the enemy encamped on 


„to meet him in the 
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about:two:years after Þ 
4 he, queen. mother oabeiMontingr } oF hy ; "= 
| uſurpedaho whole) authority pf the gevermnem w WM 
f. 10 1 
| found themſelves grow daily inore and more od. WM 


ned to lead bis trop 
that iche! quren- mother, ho under 


Lere 05 however deſirous Edward was of | committed h 
coming 10 an engagement, he ſogn perceived chat he | of affairs a in ber hands 13 
e enemy in their preſent tuation 
s arm to che uimoſk danger. ide } 

out; being abi 


open field, and 2 their Juarrel by a deciſwe 


banks, "Douglas * was hi 


king of, En 


nes I but the motion was dyęr- ruled hy 
Murray, w 


0 told Edward, that he never *likened.p 


the counſel of an enemy in any of his operations. 


But Douglas; though he could not prevail on Murray 
to. bring on a general engagement with the Engliſh, 
determined not to continue idle in his camp. He 


the Engliſh cam 


, the river in the night, and enterin 
royal tent, wi 


unperceived, advanced as far as 
a deſign to furprize and carry off the — 
attempt was — abortive by ſome of Edvard $ 


ſervants, who ns w/the 75 ork ent, 
ir 


a noble N 2 and es in his de- 


But the! 


ghly. exaſperated at this de } 


ance, "and adviſed to 1 the challenge ſent ant the” | fore hor 


| enſuingy 


put himſelf at the head of-rwo-bundred horſe, paffed- he had=no-farther oppe 
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fence. The king himſelf cut his yay throu ugh the | 


Scots, whe had entered his camp, and" 
| The "Engliſh were now alarmed, 0 


plas himſelf, 


vith a fx followers fot annie venel#tahivows | 
Soon after the Scots decamped during the 


m. 
night, and marched with fuch expedition,” that EG- 


marched with his arm) to: Durham, and Om thehce 
to Vork, where he diſbanded! his forces. . 

While Edward was at York; he refolved to kalen“ 
nine his n 


alliance having been concluded en by his mother 


and for which a diſpenſation had been procured from. 


_ the; Accordingly, a procuration Was granted 


Philippa, in the name of Edward; and ſhe was 


eſcorted into England by her uncle John de Hainault, 
vith a pompous retinur. She arrived at London on 


Sh? 


ward, finding it would he impoſlible to overtake” chen | 


the e | 


As" . 1329.4 


Vork, Where the king 5Othatiime refided, and jew 
the nuptials vere ſolemnieed with great 2 
Þlendor, on the at-h af January, 1328 bir d. 
ceremony:of her coronation Was not Perfotmey a 


ous to the [thinking part of the nation. The ky | 
himſelf Was y incenſed,. and Was Tarn! © 
free /himfelfifrom-the power of a miniſter who 0 rn 
totalh s of all national honor. Moring 
ſaw his danger, and t irneceſſary, at all zeit | 
to make peace with the Scots.” Accordingly, hen WM 
tered into a negotiatiom with Bruce, whom he . 
knowledged as king of 8 *ren6unced k 
. Engliſh«claimi of 1 A We conteme b 
return with fl vithe ne of 0, O00 mall 
Though. the © queen and [Mortimer had fufficienth 
tereſt; —— aiconfirmizian of this treaty by 
it vs no ſooner made public, thai 
ughout the kingd ngdohy 


parliamem, vals 
excited aptuniverſal clamodr, thi 
and dhe pedple-exprefſedaheiy — — 
poignant terms: They deckited® openly; that t 
peace was neither honourable nor neceſſury; ty 
ihoſe oho concluded it had baſely ſacrificed both 
blood rand treafure of ile Dai“ Z to private view, 
pfetence' of l 
urped his authority, ld 


huſbantls; i 


' was to hold the reins of govemment; and that it 
errors of the elder Edward were very inferior y 
beſo, byalie queentince the udminirit 


1 WW 


rod inced that by 


Bu Merthberth thor 
treaty 1 had-rendered him ve upon 
and he began to dread the: nees, i eſpecial 
- wihemhe ab informed;'thav the Earls of Kent, Na. 
folk, And Lancaſter, |. th arthbithop:of Cantethuj 
| bath - vc -Londonrant: Wincholter, and level 
verſul barons; had determined to impeach fin be 
re the p t. He kiſewathe i@nfcquenceil 
in that aſſembly ſbbuld farour ae 
nants: (and certed all his powengo'bring-about a f 
conciliation. He very luckily-ſucceeded ; and im 
agreed that all grievances ſhould be redrefſed lt 
parliament, NES 

4329.” Mortimer, | who now. imagined is 
- r 


like a ſovereign than a miniſter, and, like moſt bak 
and evil — perſons, thought rather to teri 
" the people i into a concurrence with bis meaſures, la 
to win them over h) ee aba d offices. it 
Hall ſretkin 
he bad been eh 
tem rize, yet he was determined to, have 5 
5 i ect which We be ſingled ut e 
t ſtrike Eis enemies With Ep 125755 

4 780 of Kem, rother' to the ts 17 
pres his e inal intentions, He cauſed a tech 


25 2 


1520 1 


als with Philippa of Hainaule, that 


the _ dee thenve ſet ** 


obe ſpread th 


1 122 himſelf he ſhould me 


to the. ſhop of Litchheld - to make” a coe i © brother} whom he now diſedVete 5 7 


t award che Secofit Was yet * 
and confineck in Cort kalſſe. The earl, in 
always terattid'a' fincete affeftion for bis obe q 
though be pad joinett ine qudet's' Med irs ce 
Cn Gf Kc r 00 ** 
a cho Hi d the Fon. 
bene Nenne 128 10 ner procured a 
cit es of ker ae "tat, de cauſed bin 
ſcized, and Committed ee Fe Wee be 


1 his * 10 


me 2eport bf his Extſten& Bad öh = 
ted"'enſhare and roh Hirt of hig 850 
A D. Ag . 91 10 parliahi 8 0 
——— on the” 13th e MatcHsaph 
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ee and being 


A. D. 1330+ 


ent vas formally Geenen of high 
85 guilty, Was ſentenced to 
guecn- mother and Mortimer, e of young 


| n, and the earl ſuffered. the next day alter his 
1 e was pronounced. So beloved; however, was 
obe by the people, that when he was brought upon vs | 
fo! the common executioner refuſed to perform 
once; nor could any one be found to ſupply his 
8 lace till late in the evening, when dhe ſentence was. 
executed by à iclon from the Marſhalſca Ea, Who, as a 
ard for bis ſervice, received a ſtee pardon. for all 
„ robberies be had committed. Thus fell this de- 
1d prince, in the 28th-year of his age, whoſe 
act crime was his affettion for an unbappy bro- 
cher, and his deteſtation of the infamous ee 
3 of an unnatural wife and an ambitious favourite. 
This execrable piece of treachery, -with-other 1 ini- 
quitous meaſures taken by Mortimer, rendered him 
univerſally. odious to the pe rople, and all parties _ 
onſpired the deſtruction of this inſolent and: 1 


Gdious miniſter, 
been yea r, was deſirous of taking into his own hands 
the reins 700 government, and bringing to exemplar 
puniſnment a man who made no ſcruple of. 5 
lde honour, of bis country, and the lives, of. the no⸗ 
bility, to his. inſatiable thirſt of. power. But it Was 
bbſolutely: neceſſary to uſe. the utmoſt precaution. 
Mortimerhad fo entirely engroſſed the admigiſtration 
fairs, that the whole power of the kingdom was 
TP l kt his devotion, he was-always upon bis guard, was 
WS ontinually. attended by one hundred and eighty 
med 9 and their Kollowers, and had even 
rwonded the throne itſelf with his emiſſaries, who 
ed as ſpies. | bo the, e of the king and his 
3 riendls, 9" bras 0 : 
W ate x Een ſtate" than Ede voold have 
een deferred by fo. may g lee, but Edward 
as a ſtranger.” to. fear... wt im parted his delign to 

iliam . nene, ph res other wore tl 


That 335 EY if 5 0 to carry e on Fete 75 
© it was propoſed that 
be king! Thowla- clip. the calle of Not ham; 
ein this part of their ſch N they were fru rated, 
or, on, their arrival, they found it. each glied Wit. 
_ e * Mottimer, 115 or two. 
E partment only being leſt for 7 5 kin was n 
1 thciently evident, oa K Would be ten to . 
auc their delign- "without the al tance of, Sir Wil- 
_ Eland, the governor. of the caſtle, - Lord Mon- 
acute was thick: Ore __ to gain bim over. to their 
barty, Which was Hebie with great "facility, that, | 
jenileqman Joy fully 3 an oppoFtunit oh ſhew-. 
ng at once his, a 
Rb and; his eie of thoſe, who, 
"condutt.* had bröügdt their countn 8 6" the 
855 f deftriiiion But at the ſame Hine, he in. 
med” Mota {Kat itwould be impragiica able fo 
im to atmit. any afliltanes by the Teh entry 1 
Falle being | 95 8 . od leres very 
FYcning,, and the 19 8 c. to the: een, He | 
e decblle geg that 10 1 Was a bterrankous | 
hfſage formerly Wasa As F; ſecret outlet to the - 
Rn büt at pre Ts. 4 heap of rubbiſh. 
the b'this cavern. there 810 5 E Underfock to con- 
25 the Confetterates to Myrtimer's apartinehi,” 8 
| temp fl cceeded: Mortimer wasTeized in 2 
Far e to oo of the: 1 without the 
E, and ſe t 1 
of Lok n ugly under 


1 


Over” 


Ade! HR 92 a W a mee 10 to me 


ge- * 2201 * 911. \ ths week 
4 234 , i 


her 2 | 


beheaded. The 


Edward's lenity towards his uncle, burried on the ex- 4 


The king himſelf, now in his eh | 


eQion fo r the perſon of his loye-; | 
1 ins” 


ard to 10 
Wos gun 1 : n e 1570 


A R v tit... Wy 


at Weſtminſter for the trial of this tyrannical cainiſter 
| and a proclamation was iſſued for all perſons who had 
any complaints to prefer againſt him, to appear-before 
that aſſembly, in order to obtain redreſs for all their 
buſineſs that engaged e attention of the national 
afſembly was the impeachment of the tyrannical Mor- 
timer. The accuſation was immediately drawn up, 
and conſiſted of nine articles, whicl contained many 
high crimes and miſdemeanors. mong others, he 
was accuſed of having uſurped the regal power from 


the council of regency appointed by the parliament ; 
of having procured. the death of the late king; of 


- having deceived the earl of Kent into 4 conſpiracy to 
reſtore that prince; of having ſolicited and obtained 
exorbitant rants of the royal demeſnes ; of having 
"4 fſipated__the public treaſure ; of ſecreting for his 
| on uſe twenty thouſand, marks of 'the money paid by 
the king of Scotland; and of having repaired to the 
- parliament with an armed force, diſturbed their deli- 
berations, and threatened ſeveral of the members with 
death. Theſe fas being all notorious, It was thought 


| unneceſſary to call witnefles* and Mortimer was con- 


| demned to ſuffer ava traitor, without Being admitted 

to make his defence; The ſentence Was executed on 

che twenty -ninth of November, At a place called the 

Elms, about 4 mile from London, where this once 

powerful nobleman was hanged: on a "Kibber , like a 
{ common malefactor. 


| the neighbourhood, of Lopdon, and her! revenue re- 


| duced to four thouland pounds a ; year, , "The king 


| conftantly viſited her once gr twice Aa year, during the 


remainder of her life ; but ſhe never "recovered the 


| leaft degree of power « or authority in che ſtate. 

On the 15th. of June this year (13; 30) queen Phi- 
 lippa was'delivered at Woodfto ck of jy firſt ſon, who 
was chriſtened by the hame of Edwatd, and was the 
| ſame.who 8 becam e ſo famous in the annals 
7 Europe, under the title ls the Black*Prince.. _ 

3 D. 1 33 31. Edward having freed himſelf from 
4p yerngrs now publiſhed e inform- 
is ſubjeQts. that he had taken the reins of govern- 


| 1 into Ns own hands: This intelligence gave the 


1 3 ftisfaQion to the people: "they were rejoiced 
. atleeing on the throne'a prince, of whole abilities for 
| government they Had a alread) formed che molt pleafi 
idea; and the art acts of bis N wn Kwinittration 
| (ended to convince” them that t pes were N 
founded on à chimerical bakis. Tl relumed all the 
* that had been made of the Toy al demeſnes 


| his minority, ang r ewarded thole'w had 11 
leg Ys e oy; 


im ih Jeizifig nþitions Mortimer. He 1 re- 
' mitted thefines'at elende tha had deen an aw nord: 
ed againſt the Barons who had-oppoſed the deſtryQi 
- meaſures; 0 that miniſter. * He reverſe "the Roi 
of. attander apainit the carl of Rent, reffored his { 
13 the family 
17 5 ment of het Jointure, | 
> that had been” 2 pointed by Monti 
88510 orders to ah es tO adminiſter trig: Jul- 
Litke to-all perfons wit out delay, notwi thſtandin any. 
letters kat might 1 7 bee n from the crow vn 
to the Cont”; e mealure that ap- 
. peared contlueivE” 1 : 
- throughout the Tie! 
The difordgrs that Had epi inch the admin - 
: 6h of public” aff were not. e only: ones that re- 


H dilplaced all. the 


ore 217? 


ch abilities as br Htmnefs of add to remove. 4 


The kingdom Was 19173) d. with nume tous bands 0 
robbers, who, ale? 200 alt tage of 
dio bad {et the pos ex of he we ſtrates at defiance 
and exercited, with inn I 175 


ed | 


G if 


e 


4 


4 


8 


A. D. 1331. E 


uſt grievances. Nor was 50 uſtice long deferred. The 
1 t 


The bon, was confined 15 her both at Riſings by 


ate and honouts, and his * to the 


imer, lt | 


eac ace and dae 


_ * . 2 
y 4 7 5 ts 


55 late . 

een depredas | 
NET 'by the | 

; wh ates, 9 WF. | 


les. 
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10% A. N. 193 
Pes il vas theitfoke previoully neceſſary to deſtroy 
- this alarming conneQtion before the evil could be 70. 
moved. Aker gly Edward exaQed a ſolemn pf. 
miſe frm his barge aſſembled. in parliament, to 
break Off all conneRtions with fuch malefaQtors, as a 
_ Uiſgrace to nobility. He iſſued # proclamation, or 
bidding all juſts and teürnaments, which ſerved as 
aa pretencs for aſſembling be! numbers of 
armed men, to the diſturbance of the public ttan- 
7 7 : and the terror of the peaceable Trbahitdins, 


ef taking theſe neteſſary meaſures, He re in 


perſon againſt the robbers; and, by his courage and 
Activity, the more powerful troops were broken and 
iper fled; may were takeh and executed, and great 
mbers flew to 
nifters of joſtice lowed the royal example ; 
were def tigable in 1 e 
ftrid in pan criminals, By theſe ſalutary mots 


the diſeaſe was removed, and the nation continued 
ſecure from thele free. booters, during the 8 er 


6f Edward's reign. 
, 
ny year, which excited the natural ambition 
ward. Robert Bruce, who had recovered by arms 
the indept endency of his country, was now dead, and 
had feft his ſon, David, a minor, under the guardian- 
ſhip of the earl of Murray. Among other particulars 
in the late treaty, it was ſtipulated, that bo 
tiſh nobility, who enjoyed begs in England before the 
commencement of the war; and the Engliſh, who « en 
Joyett eſtates in Scotland, ſhould be reſtored to their 
reſpettive poſſeſſions, Edward had {crupuloully per- 
formed his part of the treaty ; but Robert had refuſed 
to follow the example ol the Engliſh monarch. It 
vould have been in vain ic attempt any other method 
for redreſs but that of petition, by 
the Scottiſh' iceptre ; but the feeble ſtate of the king- 


dom under a minority induced the Engliſh nobles to 
Enter into an alſoaation' for recovering their rights. 


Lord Beaumont was at the- head of this confederacy. 


He claimed the earldom of Buchan in Scotlapd; fo | 


_ ptopo ſed; as the molt” effeQtual method of obtain 

gle, to invite Edward Baliol, fon of John: Balio! 
ake 

cr un. 


eltate in in ever ſince the death of his father, 


ormandy 


| Hite thought of 1 the claims of his 1 2 Gol | 
at- 


the crown of Scotland; But this p N e ed 
3 & to be rejected, and he readily 182 * che 
terprize. n 


abt too prudet to countenance apenly the attemp 


though he ſecretly encouraged the undertakin 
Baliol, and blew the ſparks ks of Ai So” ork Rey 
As foon as Baliof and his yt. ad raiſed a body 


of forces, they determined to 
: bat tle, 


Fife." 


- 4&3 


'On'their approachi 


n, Urawn up. on the beach to 0 
but the Engih chr ed the co 
reſdlulion ne Was totally defeated, and himſelf, 


with near 4 OR of his men, lain on the ſpot. 5 


e 


they advanced 
5 themſelves by i 


tion being made 


£23 


A large de 


ovalions, 1 
ap? this ſiccebs, Mt mar T, cched with his faroes : 
is attack the "carl. i-th he who lay encamped-at © 


Duplin on ſhe 0h of ch river 252 ie - 
- Scottiſh army e | p99, men, who placing 

their confidence on br uperiority of their num. 
Bo nents theirencampments, Baliol was | 


s continent for Tafety, The 125 


32, An event ar 1 * in the . 0 


the Scot- 


* attempt for the dt of his father's 
5% Bot bor ha het oh His  parfimakia | 


Edward w | was now arhflicd to for alfitatice ; but he Im 
tune oer Baliol: 


"the fortune of A. 
They therefore embarked at Ravenſpur, in 
Yorkſhire, and in a few 3 80 reached the cab E 
the More they perceived 

y of militia, commanded\by Sir Alexander Sca- 
e their landing; Þ' 
2 with ſuch ; 


made 10 [their landin 
to Ne Ny where they en 5 
1 1 courle toi 


His TORY 3 ENGLAND. 
ndt in the feaſt intimiltated, but availing himſelf d 


OI 


. D. 1333. 


their negligence, paſſed the river in the night, 
falling on them unexpeRedly, they were thrown in. 
confufion, 
the reſt made a precipitate flight. 

The "Engtiſti now thought they Had 
complete Victory, but hey ſoon found 
miſtaken, for early 
the enemy drawn up on a nfing ground. This 3 
8 I, did not in the leaſt intimida; 

em, more especially as they ſaw that the groundhe 
tween' the two armies was fo broken, 
thin eight or ten thoufand men could engage at on 
time. The gallant Baliol therefore encoura ged hy 
determined troops to ſtand their ground gail 
attack of the enemy. The Scots, EAger to wipe oy 


the tain of their late defeat, ruſhed ön with the ut 


moſt precipitation to the battle, without paying a 


field of batt 


wile Robert ſwayed: 1 


and good diſcipline. 


head of an army of N 


regard to the broken ground between then and 
enemy, in conſequenee of which their ranks wer 
broke, and an univerſal diſorder enfued. Bali! bet 
ceived their confuſion, ſeized the favourable opp. 
tunity, advanced his troops upon them, | Prevente 
their rally ping, and thaſed them a fecand time off i 

e with redoubled flaughter. Near tue 
thouſand Scots fell in this action, and among thoſe ix 
flower of their nobility; "the regent himſelf, the tal 
of Carrick; Athol, and Monteith, and the lords Hy 


Keith and Lindley. The loſs of the En gliſh is lad 


have been fo wifling, notwithſtanding the ib 
* numbers, that only thürty were killed; an ehe 
hg proof of the advantages ariſing from rep 


iol was fo elated at theſe repeated ſuceelſs tu 

he advaneed to Perth, which he entered without . 
e and immediately repaired the-fortificatian, 
This. neceffary work was hardly finiſhed, before 
earl of: Mische; and Sir Archibald Douglas al th 
thouſand men, appear 
and inveſted: rag place hy d, fully determined tot 
due the agu by faivine. They allycellefied: 
veſſels, under the 8 of 4 John Crabbe, 
Flemiſh "allot, in order to block” up the place h 
water. But the 25 ſquadran, Which were huy 
mouth of the Tay to ſupply Baliol's army vi 


| proviſions, ſoon drove Crabbe from. his ſtation, a 


1 abandoned the enterprize; 
1 2 3 wh in effect, ſubdued * an hand 


or per 


condition; __ | 


85 ie it. would. be ine ſlble Tor an 


. Nen 
tion he was attacke 


| took the greater part of his ſhips, 


The Scottiſh generals now perceived that it voi 
be in vain to continue tt blockade of Perth; dg 
the army  difperſed; all 


The uſual 8 uences Wende the good in 


| 3 85 OY flocked ® 
make their. ſubmiſſion.” ng king, and hi 


1 qu cen, ſiſter to the king of Eagan 4 * ſent 1 


rance; and on the 27th-of 
crowned king g of Scotland. 
Baliol ſeemed ow "Girly 21 


ptember Ball 


AD. * 
the throne 8085 Scotland. 8 N in all Lan 


have maintained his 
; his nece 
part of his En 


ey his impru 

ities, ed Fi 10 len 60 
liſh ſoldiers. In hi weak eu 
near Annan notwiabitan ; 
truce, by Sir Axcliibald Douglas, and outer du 
that paity. /'Baliol at the; head of an eee 
nber 'of followers made a noble defence, but be 

owered 5 . nk obliged to have 
His brothe iel was he” 
and be himſc If obliged © make the belt of his! 
England, where he at laſt arrived 1 in a very miſe l 
oft 47 croun / a, kerle 
ire WE 


4. Bal wet 


ov 


quick. as 1t was 


Before this revolution. 


a of te OT ROE * 


1 numbers of them were Killed, a 


obraingy' 4 


d theme 
the next morning they petcchet 


that not mor | 


F* b. . 40 


i ﬀe ach. renew t for his crown, 
3 | oftering to W , 
A 7x e his herby, and to ter hr his fiſter, 
ea diſpcnfaiion from tbe pope could be obtained, a8 
her nuptials with David Bruce had never been con- 
nated. Ambitious of gaining what he had loſt by 
be treachery of Mortimer, Edward entered into a 


to rouze 1 leſs a 


1 be hopes of plunder, they broke into Cumberla 
d laid great part of the country 


+08 Lacy to begin hoſtilities againft the enemy. 

— 2 commands were obeyed with the utmoſt alacrity ; 

ie invaders were defeated, and obliged to make a 

precipitate. flight to-their own country. 

Dy. is breach of the late treaty 

01 4 the regent, who ared neither eure 
eccules, nor ſubmiſſions, to divert the 


Edward liſtened only to 


ul his efforts were in vain” 
The campaign was 


voice of ambition. 


| E xd in perſon. That 
| Neue he help of their e 


: ren confidered 'by — 
2 cordingly Fare it with a de 


- and the reg 


Ae ES” AS” IS 


r formed a numerops army on the frontiers, i 
eder to 1 into England, as ſoon as that ber. 
5 breſs ſhould be in w_ by Es Engliſh monarch. 

We The fiege continued near two months; when g eat 


E 


pion agreed to eapitulate, if relieved in ive 
= terms were accepted; and à 'meſfſeny 
Watched to Sir Archibald Douglas, informin 
Is he conditions, and. Freſling im to march imme 
5 i, nt relief. / Thie igreat f of 
and the impatlence of bis 
ind che Engliſh, determined him to eo 
TT of the He matched 

: bh 19 their relief, and drew u p his forces at e 00 g 
1 alidown- hill, A little to As wor” of Be ick 
Y b bg of the > Engliſh camp, 4 * 


. 


5 er drawn up im tour ſeparate poker 
"8 N flanked LT archers; and in this 
= = ard waited" the attack of E enemy, 
do began to aſcend the hill with great mpetuoſity 


NS 


ent, che weight. of their | 
overs of arrows diſch 


e, had diſmounted from their horſes: 
or rnd ti ſhock of the Engliſh. The w 
led with the utmoſt} ecipitation, | 
hand of the Scots 
polity vere either flain or taken pa 
A Vg e immediately ſorrepde 
er alliſtance being a rehended, 
Pier leaving e c Mo 
js remegt to En = 


n 


F N 


„ D 5 r 
eee ay ſent a tmeffaje 10 
he 


the whole country 


with Baliol; but that prince being now driven 
IF —. ef _ was & negeflity Tor replacing | 


45 8070 the Scotch were now fufficient 
The des mies prince than Edward. Elated 


ich their late fucceſs againſt Baliol, and altured by | 
n 


= waſte with fire and | 
; 1 Edward immediately ſent orders to Sir An- 


; En and, 
greatly armed | 


(hat threatened the deftruftion of his Tab. But | turned td their own country, 


| opened 
vith the ſiege of Beach where Edward command: | 


n, under 
e command of Sir William 'x hoop while he er 


1 vading Scotland ut Jo 
of the fortifications N denwoliſhed, the g ny ] 
abandoned all che 
ig” A 2 | 


orees” to | be F 


2 We y Was ted imo Fo bees And 
een he privipal nobili 7 5 of Scotland,” The 


1 175 Wee ble Dl es wrt 


bout five in the afternoah'; but 8 neſs of the | 
" inceffant | 


bo 4 ö x free ve pardon for al former offences; that they hould 


b T1 to net hs = te Nt I 
but heel fhoul be put into che offices! of chat 
"Near thirt "Gio: . racular 
in the a&ion, and all er : 
= i 
Fate. 


þ of Scodand Büring tri natural life 
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-- The Scots now bund it impoffible t oppbfe the 
power of Baliol: the principal part oF hes + ray. 


vere loſt, their army was diſperſed, their king 
France, and their regent llain. 


Submiffion was their 
Ballot accordingly marched through 
; and all the caſtles, except thoſe 
of Dumbarton, Vequbat and two or three others, 
which were deemed. impregnable, opened their gates 
and ſühmitteq to the conqueror: 
A. D. 1334: Baliol 5 ſummoned his firſt par- 
liament to meet at Edinburgh on the 1oth of Febru- 
, When he was acknoyle edged king by the whole 
A embly ; the ſuperlotity of England was again re- 
Cognfe ed; many of the Sconiſh nobility ſwore ny 
im; and Berwick,” Dunbar, Roxbutgh, Fung | 
burgh, and all 't ' ſouth-eaſt counties of - Scotland 
were declared to de tor ever annexed to the crown | 


only reſource. 


FW ſhamefiil eehiaicns could not Fail of exaſp e. 
the Scots. The Reign ng to them = 
bar ermihed to obſerve the treaty no 1o 


than they were not in. condition to break it. 


foon offere the Engliſh t troops 9 
and the Scots immedi. 
ately flew to arms. They renounced the fealty 
had fworn to Baliol, and returned to their bim 
1 5 unter Bruce. At the. ſame time the) 
d Sir Andrew Murray regent, and defeate 
Baliol in ſeveral but decifive aftions. * 
dard now aw, that it was necef 
to ſubdue that 1295 jorn people 4 _— 
time ; — he acco ding] made preparatrons for ins- 
” head of A very et 


bpportunity 


army. I AFL 
oh Fright 6itgtch ele Berwick early i in the 
ſpring, ant purfacd his march, without oppoſition, . 
into t the very heart of Scotland; the enemy e 
| ins at * ib Aj proach, and retire 
o the mountains and aft of their countrye 
dw perceiving it he be m vain to vette a 
wid, 4, deferred, "and barren” untry, returned to 
Th: Several” mall fei 'Kittnffhes, howeyer, hap- 
(ne re the "Bic and the firag geling 8 
1 in che one of Which Sir Andreu 
regen, was talen priſoner. 
Lc at "Perth he detached a 
e command of his brother, 


— — 


body of orces, under t 
ohn of Ettham, 404 Sir Anthony Lacy, to Tavage 


e weſtern counties, 


l we riticipal 
bited by \the'Brucean pa 12 hes Sc RY 1 


ots, Nh 
part of che Engli 
left their fall | e 
le of bat A blqody engagement en d; 
andthe vittor . for fo "ne 2 c but 
tft declared in favour of e "Engliſh; hob 
wonder of the Fr i Bru in the . fel of 44 
ruce were fo intimidated 
nl determined to N e — 3 
ile " think” roper 
treat vas accordingly co ce on the blots | 
terms: That the Scottifh.noblemen ſhould receive 


their lands, honours und offices in Scovln 
1 reſtored to their E 


forfeite® : That alf tñe pribfleges ant 
re nt the church and * 9 — f Scotla 
ſhould continue tinaltexed and inviolat 20 That none 


Crown ngdom, FP 45 ome parity 5 
. N hl Ling 2 RN 
12 his os of mor 


= perro ee — 4 | 
ict rt 4 = 
treaty, „ wie A 2 e 73 
denn 


0 7 


204 be A 


death it ſhould deſcend to David Bruce, who, W's 
Low time, ſhould, be honourably. e 


S 


Matters being op adjuſted, Edward 3 4 


epaired, and the caſtles 


fortifications. of Perch to be r 
He, alſo 


of Edinburgh and Stirling to be rebuilt, 


appointed the earl of Athol guardian of the northern 


ts of the kingdom; and returned to England, at 
= head of the greater part of his army. 

Although the Scots had again ſubmitted to Edward 
| yet they were far from being reconciled to their con- 


dition, and only waited for a favourable, opportu- | 
nity of ſhaking off a yoke. to which, neceſſity alone 


pag compelled them to * ; They. did not wait 
g.for. this wiſhed-for rern e The earl of 
405 ol was not at all adapted to govern ſuch turbulent 
eople. Inſtead of ſoothing the Scots; and applying 
Elen to heal the wounds of their country, 
treated them with rigour; and che caſtle of Kildrum- 
my, in which the-regent's wife bad ſhut Verſelf 5 
having ſtill refuſed to open its gates to the Englil 
the guardian imprudently beſieged. the fortreſs; but 
the garriſon attacked him with fach impetuoſity, that 
his. army was routed with great ſlaughter, and bimlelf 
lain... Animated with this ſucceſs, they inveſted the 
caſtles of Coupar and Lochendoris. The 
war was again 2 played, and forces were calletted in 
2 97 part of the kingdom. But before any farther 


ſtilities were commenced, the Pope and the king 


of France interpoſed their , "olkces ; ; and a 


GI agreed to till the nind 


year. 

1 Foce was edel as „ peace, 

nd conferences were rage mee — wo N Pf: 
caſtle in the ſpring of the. pe 980: | 

Philip de Valois, who now fil cdite t F Jar 

and, found his intereſt in the Aer d betyeen the 


Scots and Engliſh,” gave ſuch inſtructions to his en- 


| voys, that though they aſſumed the charafters of me- 


diators between the contending parties, 55 omitted by 


no opportunity of embarraſſing the negociation, and 

rendering the intended treaty abortive. Philip bad 

already afforded. conbilarable affiſtance to the 8. 

- and his envoys now aſſured them, that TOS 
ba dir abandon, the 2 af. the 


ment, and 

ler de preparation Ba yo 
WW 4 % pot 
„Abe Foie 8 ee. been very . 
ful to conciliate the affeQions of his ſubyefts by the 
TE, popular acts; and 

uce the refraftory. Scots to an abſolute; ſubmiſſion, 
hich could not he executed without large ſup lies, 
te wiſely, paſſed ſeveral laws for the preſerya- 
tion of the gon . and the more E ecu. 
105 2 44 te ty and perſons of individuals 
ns of. ecret or 5 85 enemies. Among 
Prag and rk gui 


trators 
Locher . of e * and 5 ew wer 


« ſimilar ar methods, Edward.fo 


— 1 


4 


Randard o 


of May, en 


95 5 par- | 


being now. determined to rey | 


7 
e in the cale of Fare 4 
v Fee proper to propoſe In the all 
* ſtates, was never contradifted, b | 
j ber feared his 


_ * r 


4 


| termined to unde 


of his title to that crown... 


N ) havin aving 


* 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
Edward, thus ſtrengthened by ſupplies, 1 


A. D. n. 6 


fourth time into Scotland, and laid thoſe COuntrie 
waſte which had declared: againſt him. The lord 
Beaumont, who commanded a ſeparate. detachmen 
laid the town and caſtle of Aberdeen in aſhes, 1 re, 
venge the death of Sir Thomas Roſſelin, wham h. 
inhabitants had attacked and killed on his landing a 


Dunotter. Edward met with no oppoſition in * 
march; but ſtill the nation itſelf was as far as ch 


from being ſubdued. The Scots had reireated 5 
their faſineſſes; experience taught them prudend, 
they knew they. were. not able to meet the Engliſh u 
the open field, and wiſely abandonedthe * Countrig 
the ravages of the enemy. 

Edward having made a progreſs 1 to.the extremiyd 

Scotland, returned to Perth, where, after ſtayi yin 
ſome time to recruit his forces, and leaving a {mal 
army with Baliol, he returned to England, fully ce 
riake an Wannen of the moſt in. 
portant nature. 
A. D. 137. Edvard, on his teturn from Scot 
land, fn the parliament to meet at Welti 
ſter on the zd of March, when he declared his rel. 
lution to attack France, and ule his utmoſt endeayouy 
to wreſt from Philip de Valois that crown of which k 
conceived. himſelf to be, the bi heir, as next ü 
blood to che late king. 1 

In this determination Edward was greaty encoy 

raged by, g e d' Artois, a A of the blood a 

been con ed in conſequene 
ad committed, took refuge i 
ape with the moſt implacable reve 
20 Pn Robert omitted, n arguments to us 
duce the king to declare, Var A France, in fo 
ard was, the more i. 


| elined to liſten. to the arguments of Robert, .becak 
| 5 17 had given 5 to David Bruce, * 


vaſſal of the crown, whether within, or withqut the 
1 kingdom, who ga Ve: countenance to that traitor, 1 

| involyed in — ſame ſentence. This menace un 
 eakily apprehended; it wanted no comment; ad 


Vith the utmoſt vigour. 


| monarch fr rom. Guienne, and at the ſame 
an effeQlual. 


on the frontiers of Germany. 
the duke of Brabant, and; 
l ſonages, engaged to. 3 Join the Engliſh. But 1 


had riſen in tumults, in 
their earl 2 France. * leader of theſe popula 
inſurreclions was; one 
{ brewer of Chent, who governed the l 


| 1 1 7 Þ perſons, Who, from the leaſt ſignal, given 
by 2 hi * gue, murdered any perſon who. 11 
| under his ces re, W i 


aſſume the title 0 
Vern- move the ſeruples of the Flemingz, - who h he heat 1 fege 
$3 hy _ of ä the territories * their "jo 


out the, acceſſion of 


"a 


El: and. 

led ng ol was no ſooner informed of the counſel * 
Robert d Artois, than he iſſued a ſentence of lay 
and * againſt him; and declared, that eu 


Edward made prepatations for eine on ide 


in order to divert the. arms of the Frad 
e time to male 
attack upon Philip's dominions, endes 
form alliances in the, Low Countries, al 

. The carl of, Haina, 
eral . 5 noble pet: 


Edward, 


voured 


federacy w not thought ſuthcieptly formidable, wi 
Finders wt which required, 
S. to acc 


The Flemings, 255 by their arts and Hanſa 
had; acquir ed riches and, ſame ſhare of independent 
ed che nobility, and dr 


20 


people ina 
arbitrary manner than any of cheir lawful foyer 4 
He never appeared in the ſlreets without A 


mbly. 15 
even we 
W 


Edward courted affiſtance ot this ferociaus 201 
' who refuſed, jon in the 1 uplels, he wo 
king of 


7 We 4 


rder, 10 f, 
france, in o ede 1 
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bord. Edvard agreed 10 the condition, and Arde- 

ee fovited bim into Flanders. About the fame tine 
ard received from the emperor Lewis — 22 | 
na the title of Vicar of the Empire, that he might | 

| 1 with the better authority command the princes. of | 


e, row 3 1 
| erde the opening of the rupture, Eduard. 
1 ordered the duke of. Brabant to demand the 
1 - on of F rance in his name; at the lame time he 
(Conſtituted him lieutenant-gererdl of that Kingdom, 
ad iffued a proclamation, commanding the French, 
c hom he called his _— to pay him obedience. - 
| Philip was ſo prov ed at Edward's preſum tion, 
chat he aſſembled a conſiderable army to'chaſtiſe his 
new allies the Flemings, and to reinſtate the earl of 
Flanders in the poſſeſſion of that country. But 
radvard ſent a large body of forces to join his new, 
ales, under the command of the eatls of Derby and 
= Suffolk, in order to render the defigns of Philip 
. .bortive: The Engliſh, on their arrival on the coaſt, 
Lere informed that Guy de Rickenbourg, natural 


| f brother to che earl of Flanders, had taken poſſeſſion 
cc ue idle of Cadſand, in order to cut bff all commu- 
eon by {ca 10 Bruges and Ghent: It was there- | 


EY poſt. Guy, who was ptepated for the attack, gave | 


WS them a very warm feception; but the Engliſh, / after | 
, an obſtinite diſpute; made good their la 3 : 
. bloody battle enfued, in which the eafi of Derby 
t as thrown from his horſe,” and would, in all proba- 
. biliy, have been killed or taken priſoner, had he not | 
2 been reſcued by Sir Walter Manny, a valiant knight 
„of Hainault, who, at the head of « body of horſe, 
1 charged the enemy with the utmoſt fury, and took 
Cuy de Rickenbourg priſoner with his own hand. 


WT bc loſs of their leader ſtruck the French with con- 
(ernation; they immediately fell into confuſion, and 
ere routed with prodigious flaughter. This victory 
led Ardevelt and his party With joy and the 
Flemings ſent a meſſage to Edward, preſſing him to 

eome over without delay, and head the allied army in 


br - perſön. . 13 41 A* þ »; 11. 1 . En 
ing of Februaty 


A4. D. 1348. In the beg} | 
Edvard called a parliament, of whom he requeſted 

Won aid ſuitable to the-projeRs he had in view. The 
ſembiy readily complied, and even granted more 
ban he aſked ; but notwithſtanding it was much 
eeater than any with which his predeceſſors had 
een indulged; yet it fell ſnort of his real exigencies, 
,, excluve of the prodigious expence attending 
Ws armament, his German alles were as inſatiable in 
cir demantls as they were dilatony in the performance 
. bl their contracts. 33 319% ty 1 * 11 Wen Ake 
Egdsard, having taken all th nereſſary pretautions 
home that his prudence could ſuggeſt, ſet fail from 
e pott of Otwell in Suffolk on the 16th of July, 
ia fleet of 300 ſhips, accompanietl by the chief 
bin of England; and, aſter a quick, and eaſy 
ge, he landed, on the 21ſt of the ſame month., 
nn en capital city of John duke of Bra- 
Ec 5-2 , ĩ og ions; 
doe remainder of this year, and'the greateſt; part 
It the next was wafled 7 aan and Cao 
ons. At length,” howevery:Edward wok the field,” 
t the head of 40,000 men, and encamped betireen 
rchiennes and Douay, from whence he matched 
„de Cambreſia; whicli he laid waſte}! and then 
ped fome' time under the walls of Cambray with a 
beben of forming the fiege bf that place : but rectiv- 
le arm an Philip wax advancing, with. kee. 
hea), tO give. bim Patte, he'paſſed the tiver 
acide,” in order to meet his enemy, and terminate 
ne a war attended with ſo yuννποuus an e 

n 19 3 


„ar 


gt 


bre reſolved to drive him from that adyantageous | 


— 


„ . FEE 
1/ 5 EDW A R D HIT A. D. 1338-404. 
he 5 


villing to ſhew his allies that he was thordughly in 


of Stotlanck with s 85s l "17 Folk *21 
 +:\ Theſe tokens of aſfection deſerved à gtateſul re. 
turn, and accofdingly: Edward granteil a fall remiſa 
ſion of all debts dus to the crown, and of all proſecu- 
tions of foreſt- treſpaſſes ſince his acceſſion to the 
throne; beſides whichy he added à confirmation af 


Edward was naowimaking preparations turning 
into the Low Counties, When adyice arrived fram 
the duke of 'Gueldres; that the French had aſſembled 
ad poberful [flect th intercept him in his paflage“ 
Orders were thetefore given ſot fitting out à fuffici⸗ 
ent number of ſhips for carrying the king, and u cons 
ſiderable body of forces, to che continent. The ut⸗ 
moſt. expedition was uſede on chis octaſion: and 
Edward embarkedat Orwell on the thirteenth bf 


6 
Lays encamped within ſix miles of each other without 
coming to an aftion, . At laſt Edward ſent a herald to 
offer battle, which was accepted by the other, and the 


following Friday (being the 22d of October 1349) 


was the day appointed to decide the quarrel. But, 
whilſt both ſides were, preparing with equal ardor for 
the engagement, Philip received a letter from Robert 
king of w 15 N who paſſed for. a. great .aſtrologer, 
fore-telling him ill ſucreſs whenever he ſhould fight 
the Engliſh, - Which had ſuch an effeR on the mind of 
the French king, that though Edward, on the day 
appointed, drew out his forces early in the morning 
ir order of battle, the former declined coming to an 
engagement, and the two armies. returned to their 
reſpettive camps. The next day Edward wheeled off 
towards Aviſnes for the ſake of a more convenient 
fituation, and ſent word to —_ that he would wait 
for him all Sunday in order of battle. This, how- 
ever, was a challenge the French king did not chuſe 


to atcept ; but breaking up his camp, and payee | 


his frontier towns with ſtrong garriſons, he returne 


back to Patis, arid there diſmiſſed bis ttbops. 


The Engliſh invnarch, finding that Philip had fe- 
treated, put his German treops into winter quarters, 
and'marched with his own forces. to Bruffels, where 
heatrived on the firſt of November. 

Though Edward had ente | 

with the duke of Brabant to ſtay inthe Low Countnes 
till the wat was ended, he found it impoſſible to kee 
his promiſe. His abſence had occafioned many ik 
orders in England, where bands of robbers diſturbed 
tlie peace of the nation'; aht the Brutean party had 
not only tecovbred what they had loft in Scotland; 
but alſo invaded the notthern counties of England, 
Theſe were ſufficient reaſons for Edward's leaving the 
continent; and, in order to ſatisfy; the duke of 
Brabant, ho objetted ſtrongly to his departure, he 


left him four Engliſh lords, beſides his queen, 'whd 


was at Antwerp; e g for his return. 
AI. D. 1940. Edwar 


alatrity in 
the ſecuri 
granted t 


ſting'thtir monarch, and providing ft 
of the realm againſt all invaders. They 
e king a large duppiy; and ordets were 


iſſued for fortifying Southampton and the Ill of 

Wight ; for fitting out a fleet of one hundred and 

.fiſty: fail,” id protett/the cvaſts ; for lending ſupplics 
and Stitlitg'y 


of: proviſions to the caſtles of Edinburgh 
and for raiſing a body of ſever hundred and eighty 


two men at arms, two thouſand light-horſe, and two 
| thouſand and ten archers, for defending tll.e marches 


, 
: 
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ns ſot reti 


June. attended by the principal nobility of England. 


lis: fleetconfilted ofiitwo hundred and fifty fail! of 


mh (hips; having on board a powerful body of men at 
nes. F | . 
e þ | 15 4 1 


| | ; 1 r 3 4 
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>»Edward,'4 few-days:after his departure, diſcovered 8 


* 


8866 


ntered imo | engagements 


-artived at Hatwith oh the 
21ſt of February, and on the ſame day iſſued out 
writs lor aſſembling a new parliament at Weſtminſter 
2 ag ih of March following. At the iheeting of 

this 8 members ſhewed an tincommon 
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A. B. 14. 
the French flect in tha a . Sluys, ünd imm. 


diuiatehy made preparations for fighting the enemy, 
| Karl che next morning, the French, who bad Jef 


: te Rach appeateil in three divinens; and: about I 


en. the engagement began with the utmoſt fury; 
The Engliſh had taken tare to get to windward of the 
enemy, and grappled their ſhips ſo firmly with thoſe 
of hs French, that they el a fim compad body, 
and! the men fought with the ſame firmneſs as on 
ry land. The French, whoſe: number of veſſels 
was much greater than that of the Engliſh; obſerving 


a ſuip carrying the royal ſtandard of: England, ad- 


king and his 


maintained à ſuperiori over the enemy, 
French cauld. not — the ſhock of the Ex 
7 7 hundreds of them leaped overboard; and pe- 
: niſhed in dhe ſea. In this critical moment, a rein- 
lortement of Flemiſh joined the Engliſh; and 
determined the fortune of the day. Two hundred and |, 
thirty: of the ehemny's ſhips were taken; and thirty- 
two thouſand py 60 en WR dein with two nen 


almirals. 


This defeat was: conſidered in Frknes as W 
ven ſuch a fatal blow to the naval force of that fang- || 
that none of Philip's-courtiers Hurſt acquainthim * 


the loſs, till his bufſbon diſcovered it 40 bim by 
5 1 jeſt. 

| Fence, he ered out deter wants; Cowardly Englſh- 
men! Daſtardly: Faint-hearted 


6 rn 

n een lane Frenchmen did. 

Soon aſter this vitiory Edward landed, aud ee 
ad the bead of an army of one hundred and 

_ chowſand- _ eee of Engliſn, Gei 


8 
— am any fs 
= 3 detached fifty 

command of Robert Tink; who. poſted bunſelf 
nezr St. Omer's to favour the fiege. Robert's 
or tradeſmen, he had ne 


7 rangers to mili 
could be 


faced an enemy, and were whol 
diſcipline.” From ſuch troops lit: 
_ andraccordingly, uotwithſtanding the great 
their leader, 2725 were totaly rowed by a fally-from 
the garriſon, 106 40440 e : nfo 77 
Edward was! $4 in he leaſt; intimidated at this 
fefeat,” but on the contrary puſhed the fiege with the 
. utmoſt vigour. At the end of ten weeks Shy 
reduced to Aiſtreſs; and Philip having 
u prodigious a advanced within a few Ieagues 
the Engliſh camp; not with a deſign to bring on a 
general but of Being ready to a 
guarriſon Whetzever an hs Rage: doi Edward 
exaſperated at dhe: length of the 
toPhilip; challenging him to d 
me crownof France 
of an hundred againſt an 2 or 
engagement. ceplied; that a v 
entitled to challenge his liege lord and that the duel 
was/befides; propofet: on very: termis j but 
or Edward would increaſe the ſtake, and 
of England 


would willingly accept: the challenge. 1 


While theſe 3 matters were imagimtion, the counteſs 


a general 


| Eon rapungy — wn or 


— to attack her with the utmoſt intrepidity; but 
all thay efforts were in vain. The examples of the | 

gallant nobles animaled to ſuch a degree 
both the ſeamen and foldiers, that they every where 
The 
lin; 


Coming into the royal pre- | 


1 


of 


put alſo the 
on tbe iſſue of che combat he 


convert into a peace; but the demands of Edward |: 
yore x ang 


Histo ow ENGLAND. 


; 


| 


Evgliſh- 
aſked him what he meant'by that ! 


1 grinſt a biſhop: for any erime whatever. - 


. OOTY 


| at: Weſtminſter: on the 280 
The: firſt attempt was the 
was no ſooner inveſted, 

nd men, under the | 


Lodtinett, zahd:the arbitrary inen ſuros he bad wat 


- NEW 


| the 

„ent an herald 
heir: claims to 
ſingle 2 or wat anattion | 


waz not 


ba 


by: theſeimporiant conceſlibns o 


| iliat Philip ſhould free Guienhe from all: claim; af fy 
- periority, and entirely Abandon the protediion of 


Scotland. Thefe — were accordingly rejedal 2X 
by Philip ; a prolongation of the truce-only was ag WM 
to. The luden of Edward certainly entitled hmm WM 
to make ſuch demands, His allies were never i ET 
attached to his intereſt: were, indeed, defir J '# 
of his „but never intended to weaken 1 1 
power of F rance. Accordingly, when they ſom WAN 
that his treaſure was nearly exhauſted, they abandony 7 
| the confederacy ; and Edward being preſſed by b "= 
impatient creditors, han obliged to paſs privacly 10 5 


as nature of the ſubſitly granted by parliament, k 


he conſidered them as guilty of negligence, whi 


ger, ger, retited j 
mined! to detend dime by the weapons of the yt 


| ſenſible of che 


A D. 194i, 


3 Tg 
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Edwards —— had chiefly. ariſen. * 


conſiſted of corn and Wool, on account of the ſcar; 

of money; and theſe commodities could not be eil. 
ledted and diſpoſed of ſoon enough to anſwer hu ti 
gencies. But though this was nothing more thy 
might have been e xpeaicd, Edward was deter 
to puniſn the ſheriffs and officers of his revenue; 2 


had, in ſome meaſlire, 2 the bad ſuccel gf 
his expedition. The biſhop of Chicheſter, chance: 
lor; they biſhop! of / Litchfield, treaſurer; and the 
archbiſhop, prime miniſter ;- now, felt the weight 
mis diſpleaſure. The two former were impriſoned} 
but the primate, feating the <ffefts of Edwards w- 

to Canterbury, and deter 


- _ 53 4<E * FS „ 330 2 3 „ 1 
= 2 . * 
. bs A is Wk me ww _ 


lacy. He accordingly converied! a meeting of th 
clergy in that N and pronounced ſentenced 
excommunieation againſt all Who should ſeize tht 
perſons; lands, or goods of 'the clergy, e 


A. D. 4341. Edward found himſelf unler lee | 
ceſity of calling together bis parliament, which mr 
April, when the yi 
mate, who had receivad no ſummons; to/attend, 2 
{ſented himſelf at the gate in his pantifical ornament, 
and demanded IG his ſeat as the fr 4d 
higheſt peer of the realm He was, however, du 
admittance for two days ſucceſlively ; but Edu, WR 

dangerdus.bonſtquences that night . 
attend his quarrel with; the clergy, prudenth) accepd WP 
of the conceſſibns made by the ebam and bs 
3 wes again received into ſavour. 

The immenie. debs Edvward had gontrafied mk 


to the officers of bis vevpnus, al 


with er 
was determined to ſet prop 


the parſiament, and it 
bound 40 the royal 3 i They. required? 
;cotirmation of the get charter ; the) paſſed 
bill whereby it was enaQted, that no vohleman iboul 
be proceeded. ——_— or (puniſhed, ban b) dh page 
ment af his peers aſſetubled liamept; that dt 
more important offices of Bate e ould be filled by ur 
king, with the conſant of the council and \ bas 
that every ſſſion the fe offices ſhould: he 2 
him, and tha miniſters who diſoharged them 1 
to private pebſons ; thut they ſhogld, in that.candiw, 
anſwer, before the parliament, to any accu 
ageinſt them; and that Lithoy Gras 
' they ſhouid fm be. ale 
thein Gre — more Tuſhcient, parietal: 
tated/iri hair place. U nou 01,0 7 
| \Edward:ravfied theſe nfs in Gull, ese 
brained rg 
twenty: thouſand ſagks of vith 
done Macharln%"* 
RS 


particularly a grant af u 
to he tramiporied ee he 


denen b. _ 


A. b. . 
the war on the "hide of Flanders, in ſupport, 
E to the crown of France. 
wecident r 
goms. 


ns bis duc 
11 Ne As er We but in order to prevent the ca- 


1 4 Iumities that always attend a diſputed ſucceſſton, 5 
e termined to marry her to ſome prince capable 0 


Jobn 1II. duke of Britany was deſirous of 


llity-of his country. Charles de Blois, 
" Fey © the king of France, appeared to him the 


| b.- 75 np. for his putpole. He conſulted the ſtates 


bf his! nives; 'A 
r feahy to Charles. 
on and his oath on the Reads 
Whinſclf in taking polleſfion of the country. He en- 
esed many of the moſt confiderable barons to ac- 
Erowledge his authority, and made himſelf maſter 
bf che moſt important erte of the dutehy, Par- 
1 larly thoſe of- Rennes, Nantes and Breſt. 
= Nowithftandng Montfort had matic theſe acquiſi- 
ons, yet he was {enfthle he fheuld not be able to fup- | 
ort himbelf againſt the attemm 
less aſfiſted by ſome power! 
4 determined to apply to the Englifn "monarch. Ac- 
poniingly; under pretence of ſoliciting his claim to 
he earldom of Richmond, which had fallen to him 
Wy the death of his brother, he viſited Edward ; made 
| A hat prince ah offer of doing him homage, and of 
cknowledging his title to the crown of F e 
vided he would engage to aſhft him pint 
le Blois. 
Edward immediately Ge all the dramas th that | 
right attend an aHiance' eee e And 
e ſame time invited fg iaſions of Nobert 
WArtois, he agreed to the conditions, and a formal 
bance was concluded Aon U 
* Montfort, not doubting hut bis -treaty with Edward 
A profound fectet, mate no heſitation dd 
10 r in order to ſupport his claim to the dv 
| But he was ſoon convinced pech o 
Y | fo 44 the imprudent ſtep he had taken! Par, 
his firſt audience, told hic plainty, that he had ho 
ian to Britany, and at the ſame time reproached him 
ih baving done homage to Edward, t emered 
o an alliance with a prince, who was the profefſed 
Wencmy of France. | Montfort ackn ed bis 
Wi having paſſed over to England, but denied the cha 
having done homa to Edward; adding, that f 
"3s fatisfied of the goodneſs _ 3 s ain, and w 
ready to ſubmit to 125 F E b V 


regard to Britany. f 3 
Philip Anfall ed ad {ol ag 


| "wy argy bur in the —_—_— 

This mansion e e Monefort, who 

deing how convince N hatl why ig 2 fear, 

the” telolutipn' of gens gd He ac: 

Bw _— - ring Ene 
chant, . ed a= 

Pip was ho foomer informed of! 


Lally: He therefore 


* r 2 „„ 5 — — „ 


FN r TS 1 


SSA 


ES 


2 


91 5 
£3 +) : 


wee ee 'neery' bis Eras 
| formal os 

'Y bois; 'and * De th 
Fee 2 ſupp 


ths ke ne under te comm 


An unforeleen - 
renewed the hoſtifities betveen the two king- 


to a daughter of his brother the 


5 8 bro. 


cha, lik 122 


tsof Charles de Blois, 


e 
=| 


E b Ak B. th 


ling any attempts chat might be made to diſturb 


ved of his chofce: „ 


| 


| inveſted the 
of French,, 


A. D. 1342; 205 


w ubakle to face the F trench army in the fell, mut 
himſelf up in Nantes, which was ſoon befieged lt by the 
duke of Normandy. ne city was ſtrongly fortified 
and capable of holding out a conſiderable time ul | 


che enemy; but by the treachery of the inhabitants 


the city was delivered up to the enemy. Montfort 
himfelf was taken priſoner, and ſent to Paris, ore 
| he was confined inthe great tower of the Louvre. 

A. P. 1342. This event ſeemetl to put a final 
1805 to all Montfort's pretenſions, but his affairs 

ſoon retrieved by an unexpected incident which 

inſpired his party with freſh life and vigor. Jane of 
Flanders, countefs, of Montfort, the moſt extraordi- 
nary woman of that age, was rouzed by the Captivity 
of her huſband, fromthoſe domeſtic employments 
Which her genius had been hitherto confined, ab 


. hoþly undertook to fupport the falling fortunes of het 


family. As ſoon as ſhe received the fatal intelligence, 
ſhe 'afſembled the inhabitants of Rennes, where oy 
then refided, and carrying her infant ſon in her ar! 
laid before them, in the moſt pathetic manner, th 

. calamity of their ſovereign, and recommended to 
their protection the illuſtribus orphan, the ſole re- 
maining male heir of their antient princes, who had 
long governed them with ſo mich indulgence and le- 
nity, and to whom they had hitherto profefſed 10 
zealous an attachment. She declared herſelf willing 
to face any dangers with them in fo juſt a cauſe ; dil- 
covered the reſources which [til remained in the alli- 


- ance with A and intreated them to make, at 


leaſt, one effort againſt the uſurper, who, being im- 
poſed on them by the arms of France, would, in re- 
turn, make a lacrifice to his 1 of the antient 
liberties of Britany. . Move the affekling a » 
| Pearance, and Apel by the Wil conduct of the 
1 5 A the audience vowed i live and die with h 
defending the rights of her family. All the other 
Karen Es of e embraced ihe fame beben 
ey counteſs al Wen grow. þ place to 5957 EnCourag 
providing them with eve hike N 
for "Fob fiſt nd concelting Na 111 5 


coſts ence, 
efetice. And after putting the whole Provinge in þ 
Yo 0 oſture of 111 the e forts of the enen 
at herſelf” i; Ah, where Ihe _ | 
05 pate ve t js 1 L ſuccours 4 1 
by Edward, "th the mean time The ſent ove 
into England, in 775 at once to provic 5 bj « a 
Pace, of fat, and Lueg ge the King ma fe 0 
ch a. pledge o em race With Zea nter 
of her h wil the jul 
Charles dl IS, anxious to akt im elk maſter af 
60 important 4 rech as that 0 .Hennebi n, ; and; 
more, AD to take! nteſs riſoner, rom Nl 
igour and i HE ic Ities attendin 
Moth fix #730 in Bf now Fette, 8 
lace with a numetqus army, c 


panlards, Gendeſt and ſomè Bretons 
om ufting the attack” with, in defatigable. i 


The defence was Y vi SY the beſiegę 
repulſed e e Te lt; 7 (wh Fa = 4 


with ſucceſs the” garrif Ha he co 

900 beipg we tj 1 ih Ao M1 ns 1 
every e 55 todo 

wr in Ni 1 be FAY 


fit . "wi on 
day giving 105 8 lets ont 2 rampart | N 5 


that the beſiegers Were entixely em 10 ed in an 
2 1 e e a, 11 6 75 it 7 

er h 00 a e EY 5 * 
195 eqnfi * = a oe 1 to 
let fire to t 5 tents, 

en he 0 2 1 reby 

itercepted, 40 that o lajgc 2585 

DF And te 


wh themlelde es ee 
inſtantiy formed her reſolution 


Uh A. D. 1343) 


Uiſperk, and make the. beſt, of their way to Breſt. 
She met them at the? 4 075 place of rendezvous, 
| Eollefted another of five hundred horſe; re- 
turned to Hennebon,' Broke unexpeQedl 74 through 
the enemy's camp, and was receive with, ſhouts and 
 acclamations by the 45 who, encouraged by 
this reinforcement, and by {6 rare an 5 5 5 of fe- 
male fortitude and Valouf, determined te defend them: 
ſelves to the laſt extremity. 

Notwithſtanding, howevet, the noble d defence made 
by the Founteſs, yet the town was at length reduced 
to the. greateſt extremity. Several breaches were 
made in the walls, and the enemy. was preparing for 


a general aſſault, "which, had it taken place, mult in. 
fallibly have been deſtruftive to the garriſon. It was 


therefore thought neceffary to offer terms of capitu- 
lation, and the biſhop of Leon was attually ſent for 
that purpoſe to the camp of Charles de Blois; but 
the cOunteſs, who had mounted one of the towers of 


the fortreſs, dilcovering the Engliſh fleet coming to | 


 her-affiſtance, immediately conimunieated the joyful 


Lewis of 8 pain. 


tidings to the garriſon, and the biſho P of Leon was 
fecalled. | The French were confounded when they 
law the Ehgliſh enter the harbour, and laid aſide their 
_ Uefign of making a general aſſault. 


one of the beſt captains of me age. The courage 
bf the 


Poſts, and obliged them haſtily to decamp. 


The counteſs, however, found that this Ne . 


ment was not ſuffieient to enable her to take the field 


againſt the enemy, ſhe therefore determined to paſs 
over into England to ſolicit in perſon more effectual 


Tuccours from Edward.” Hef requeſt was granted; 
a more numerous reinforcement was immediately 


embarked under the command of Robert d' Artois, 
and the earl of Northampton. The counteſs herfelf 
returned in this 27 which was attacked in the pal- l- 
rince 4 
counteſs behaved with her 


Tage, by a F n uadron commanded by 
"uſual Ener, ag 

Before morning a dreadful 
rated'the two fleets; "but the Engl 


7 71 12 an end to the conteſt. 


Henbebon. 
As ſoon as the tro 
advanced to attack 79 — which he carried by af: 


fault, but was dangeroully wounded, and duri ; 
geroully a | 


confinement a of the Britons, in the inte 
Charles, att el 


from vhence he embarked for England ; 


received during the afſault. 


Edwafd was greatly 3 55 7 at the loſs of this no: 
je would 


gabe 


/ 


bleman, and ſwore.” 

oath which he puntually 
his army, embarked at 
tober; and after a paſſage of two 


"obſerved. He aſſemble 


fand men encamped in he 
liſh; and cut off their proviſions. __ s 


this dangerous fituation 1 "I 10 925 p 


an of the pope's 


N on, Whic 
d on the-'19th of” 


aſhort time ſtr, emb: 
4s Fog 'ﬆ Engng, at weeks, he Ne 


a tedigus and Lf Mar 
of March 5 Weymouth, and fre 
London, where he Was | 


nce proceeded to 
eee bjefts 2 2 


8 1 


55 T4 43, 
27 1 and, oh 


This reinforce- 
ment conſiſted of a body of men at arms, and fix | 
thouſand archers commanded by Sir Walter Manny, 


rriſon yas now revived, they readily joined 
the Puh in a ally, drove the beliegers from their 


ſe, which fepa- | 
8225 ſo fortu- 
nate as' to arrive Tafe the next day in the harbour of | 


s were landed, Robert dArtois | 


and took the place by ſurprize. 

Robert had thegoodfortune to eſcape to Hennebon, | 
bat foon | 
ter bis arrival, died in London « of. hs wounds, be 


revenge his death; 8 | 


andwich on the fifth of Oc- 

ays,. landed. at | 
Breſt. © He formed three important Hieges at the ſame | 
time, and b) y attempting too much, "miſcarried i in all; 


Tot the duke of Notiandy, af the bead of fir thoy: | 


96 Dette (ot is ert g 


| fold bim with great emotion, that thoigh 


* 


propoſed to attack the 


and their troop s ſeized Wich 


and diſcovering by the light © 1 9 
enligns, fallied our, ge Big 5 French in Vat, af 


HIS ToR or ENGLAND. D. 1544, 


The truce made between the awo m o narch i 
but of ſhort duration. Edward was highly em: b 
at Philip, who had put to death ſeveral lords of 1 
- tany, under pretence of their having been guily d 
treaſon; He was even ſo inc enſed, when he fl 


heard of the fate of theſe noblemen, that he gave orie 
for beheading all the priſoners of down s party, k 
was prevailed upon to recall the bloody ſentence F 
che renionſtrances of Henry, earl of Lancaſter, 1, 
however, ſent for one of the incipal captiyes, 2 
the 

of his. countrymen beheaded at Paris was a nite 
reaſon for retaliating the ſame puniſhment oh hin 
his fellow priſoners, yet he would not ſtain his ry, 


tation by imitating ſo bad an example; he would 
latiate his vengeance in the b (i of the og 
but by the affiſtance of the Almighty, he woll 


ſeverely puniſh the author a much unparralltled u 
chery and barbarity, | 

A. D. 1344 Edward wis tis from being defi 
: the execution of his threats: fully. reſolve to pal 

the war with the ütmoſt vigour, he ordered a co. 
8 to be drawn up, conſtituting the eatl of Ny, 

pton his lieutenant general in France, ag vel y 
Nin ; and, 3 ing to the cuſtom of the 
in ſuch eaſes, . coinmanded him to defy Philip de he 
lois, as a perjured truce - breaker and an uſumperd 
the crown of France ; and to declare wat again hf 
in his name, both by ſea and land. 

A ſhort time after this, Edv ard diſpatched the al 
of Derby, at the bead of . a; conſiderable boch 
forces, io begin hollilities in Guienne. Derby u 
the ſon of Henry, earl of Lancaſter, and one of 

moſt accompliſhed. noblemen, of the Engliſh cout 
He was at once intrepid and humane, beloved j 
ftiends, and dreaded by his enemies, Fof ſome in 
le was very ſaccelsful in his invafions of the enen 
territories. He attacked the count de Laille, f 
French general encampied at Bergerac, droveti 
from his e and made himſelf maſt 
the place, This ſucceſs animated the Engliſh, al 
they proceeded, in their, opal, with the nal 


aſtoniſhin N 

While pay war of Derby Poe reducing the Frend 
towns, 0 5 aying colletted an 
of twel 1 f thouſand: men, a ft Auberauche, vid 
had lately, fallen into the hands of the Engliſh, 0s 
by baer to relieve the Place, and arriving nears 
camp of the enemy in, 55 e night, Sir Walter Mun 
rench immediately. He 

vice was followed with ſuch ſecrecy. and Juccch, ti 
the En gliſh entered one uaxter * the F rench call 

without reſiſtance, and fell upon the enemy wich 
impetuolty, that the counts de Laille, Perigonl day 
e vete taken priſoners in their teats, l. 
fore d; time to recover from their ds 
ſuch a panic, ba. 
fled i the ER precipitation. The conſuo 
hs not „ however, general. W hile ohe quarter \# 
led with diſorder, the Other, where the coupt & 


. Cominges, commanded, fled. 10 arms, and ade 


againſt the enemy. Elated. with ſuccels, che Engl 
a ma; 0 them, with 3 1970 and 272 e 
ment became ve 3 * the reiſon, alm 

ed by hearing 2 1 ſound. a Lak 9 du 


Above ſeven chouſand RN ink 
ion, and twelve bundred, ere taken, [wag 4 
oo whom were nine counts, and above ihr hs 
ights and gentlemen, of diſtinclion: but 1 

ich did not gain this viktory without pajl's 
1100 tribute to. che valour... ﬀ, their, oppor 
241 the force pf the enem 7 1 in theſe par — 
8 529 rely; broken, , n . ye 1 


A. D. 1346. 273 
and, leaving the command to 


to winter quarters, leaving 
| ſet ſail for England to obtain a 


e carl of Pembroke, 
J zent. | | N | 
| 5 time John de Montfort, after having 

flered a ſevere impriſonment for near four years in 
de callle of the Louvre, found means to make his 
cape in the diſguiſe of a peaſant, and coming over 
> England, where his counteſs and ſon now relided, 
Id homage and ſwore fealty to Edward, as king of 
rance, for the duchy of Brittany; after which he 
Lturned to that duchy with the earls of Northampton 


WE |; he was enabled to take the field in the ſpring of 
ce year 1345; and to reduce Dian and other fortrel: 
won the | 

elt Quimper Corentim, which had been lately 
aken by Charles de Blois, who had, with unparalleled 
phumanity, ordered fourteen hundred of the inhabi- 
ats to be butchered in cool blood. Upon the ap- 
arance of the Engliſh forces Charles immediately 
WS rcparcd to give them batile; but John de Montfort, 
inking himſelf not ſufficiently ſtrong to hazard an 
* ngagement,: left his competitor maſter of the field, 


: : beptember, he died of a fever. Nevertheleſs, the 
=: of Northampton, being reinforced by the arrival 
bf the carl of Derby from England with eight thou- 


WR oche, Meillant, Montregur, and ſeveral other very 
A. D. 1346. The French king, alarmed at the 
progrels of the Engliſh, collected a numerous army, 


is . 


WW foitcd by the duke of Burgundy. The earl of 
WDcry, finding it would be madneſs to meet the 


- > — - TT Bo. ou ——— 


Vun. 
— 
— 


F/ ß 


ze quantities of proviſions and military ſtores ; 
ad then paſſed over to England, to inform Edward 
bf the ſtate of the provinces, and the danger to which 
hey were now expoſed. 7 70 en 116; 

The duke of Normandy. opened the campaign with 


* 


Wis. John lord Norwich, the governor, ſaw the im- 
gp olibiliy of defending. the place much longer; but 


oa ſtratagem, to ſave at once his own honor, and his 

aldiers from being made priſoners of war. He 
aſcended the ramparts, and deſired to ſpeak with the 
duke of Normandy, , His requeſt was granted. The 
E duke approached the walls ; and Norwich begged a 
ellation of arms for the morrow, which was the feaſt 
e Virgin, io whom the duke, as well as himſelf, 


the Fats to prepare their baggage, marched out of the 
1000 ion as ſoon as the morning appeared. Perſuaded 


wa 8 4 . — py ' 
4 WW: . e Narvich diſpatched a meſſenger, to the 
jo cz reminding him of his engagcmenty,.*.L:ſee,” 
9 75 7 9 that prince, „ the governor has out- 

| m ; 4.8 2 „51448 neon "A. 1 . 142 
„te but get us be contepted ith. coking the 


9 * * 


r the fl of Derby relative to 
determined immediately to lead his a perſon, 
— therefore.” ee F 
75 furniſh their quota of troops, but the 

indo” b. fulfil their engagements... Edward, had; 
mark Mags * rnd. Jacob Ardeyelt, the 
88 1 ; | $5 $6 # $ #67 $7375 . 

of transferring 1 5 me e . e 0 


"the government: from the earl 
lande; 1 80 * 7 8 ; al 510 
N * 4 "© at. 2 *%s 44 © 4, 4 v % * 
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nd Oxford, and a conſiderable body of forces, by 


ea-coaſt. This ſucceſs encouraged him to 


ad returned to Hennebon, where, on the 16th of 


nder the command of his ſon the duke of Norman dy, | 


WT rcnch in the open held, was reduced to the neceſ- 
bf acting on the (defenſive. | He therefore fur- 
ihed all the fortified places with gpod garriſons, 


ese of Angouleme, the garriſon of which made 
* noble defence; but were at laſt reduced to extremi- 


being unwilling to ſurrender at diſcretion, had recourſe 


Ws great devotion. | The duke very readily agreed 
be propoſal; and Norwich having ordered his 


Joey vere going to be attacked, the French flew'to 


; ni Add LAI dd "ry 2 tig! : 5 
Eduard, m conſequence of the report he | received 


all his alligs on dhe fide, of 


— 


n 


— 


, 


_ 
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meeting of the ſtates, to inſiſt that their count ſhould | 


| Own. 
change in the ſentiments of the people. The enraged 
and men at arms, made himſelf maſter of St, Baſil, | 


the ſtate of Guienne, | 


. 
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renounce his alliance with Philip de Valois; and in 


caſe he perſiſted in maintaining that connection, that 
they ſhould transfer their allegiance to young Edward, 


adding, that they bad nothing to fear from the re- 


ſentment of either their own ſovereign or the king of 
France, as the Engliſh monarch was both able and 
; willing to ſupport them effectually. 


The ſtates, aſtoniſhed at this unexpected propoſal, 


and afraid of contradicting that popular leader, de- 
| fired time to conſult their conſtituents, as they had 
no authority to determine a queſtion of ſuch import- 
ance without their conſent. 
realonable to be denied, and the aſſembly broke up in 
great confuſion. His enemies laid hold of this at- 
tempt to ruin him: they charged him with having em- 
bezzled vaſt ſums of the public money ; and of 


The requeſt was too 


having made large remittances to England, whither he 
intended to retire, in order to enjoy in tranquillity 
the riches he had procured by deceiving the people. 
The giddy multitude eagerly ſwallowed the bait pre- 


pared for them. The idol they had ſo long worſhipped 


was now devoted to deſtruttion: they thirſted for the 
blood of a perſon, for whoſe preſervation, but a few 
weeks before, they would willingly have ſhed their 
Ardevelt ſoon felt the effects of this fatal 


pulace. furrounded his houſe, and, after having 
killed moſt of his guards, dragged him forth, and in- 


Thls accident entirely overturned the plan which 


| ſtantly ſacrificed him to their reſentment. - 


| Edward had formed, and, in the firſt tranſports of 


his indignation, he vowed ſevere revenge againſt the: 
perpetrators of this cruel deed : but the great towns 
of Flanders having ſent deputies to clear themſelves 
from all ſuſpicion of being concerned in the aſſaſſina- 
tion, and the citizens of Ghent repreſenting it as the 
ſudden effect of popular fury, he ſuffered policy to 


get the better of his with; and, after renewing his 
en of alliance with them, he returned to Eng- 
land. | 85 31 L 


Edward, finding himſelf deſerted by moſt of his 
German allies, and that all proſpect of attacking 
France by the ſide of Flanders was entirtly at an end, 
embarked with his forces for Guienne; but he was 
prevented from ſailing by the continuance of contrary 
winds, In this diſtreſsful ſituation Geoffrey D'Har- 
court, a\ Norman baron, prevailed upon Edward to 
change the deſtination of his enterprize. DH arcourt 
was a nohleman highly eſteemed both for his perſonal 
merit and valor; but having been perſecuted by 


Philip, fled into England for Protection. He di- 


played the advantages that muſt attend an expedition 
into Normandy, a province well cultivated, full of 


rich, and flouriſhing cities, deſtitute of troops, and 


at a great diſtance: from the French armies. Hence 
he very juſlly obſerved, that it Mould be much more 
advantageous for the Engliſh to land in Normandy 
than in Guienne. Edward was convinced ef the 
juſtice of his-remar] 8 and, as ſoon as the vind per- 


mitted, put to ſea 3 and, aſter a paſſage of Wo days 


only, landed at La Hogue without oppoſition, Here 


Edward knighted his eldeſt ſon, the prince of Wales, 
a, youth then only ſixteen years of age. His army 


conſiſted of four thouſand men at arms, ten thoufand 


archers, ten thouſand Welſh infantry, and fix thou- 


land. Iriſn; aer in appearance not at all adapted 
tothe purppſe of invading France: though the ſuc, | 


ceſs of the campaign, far exceeded the moſt ſanguine 


pe ations; An univerſal conſternation was imme- 
Jia 


tely ſpread through the whale L wa ince of Nor- 


where not the leaſt apprehenſions were en, 


dertained of an inyaſion,, The ſhips were deſtroyed - 
at, Re en Barfleur, and Cherbourgh. The 


towns of, 
* — 1 
* 
- 


Valougnes, Carentham, and St. Lo, ſur- 


H h h _ © pendered 


: 
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Caen, the capital of Lower Normandy. This city 


was both rich and populous, but without fortifications. 


Perſuaded that the wealth of Caen would induce the 


Engliſh to plunder the tity, - Philip diſpatched the 
count de Eu, conſtable of France, and the count de 
Tankerville, at the head of a conſiderable body of 
troops, for its defence. The Engliſh approached the 
ſuburbs ; and the inhabitants, elated with the rein. 
forcements they had received, ſallied out upon the 
enemy, contrary to the advice of the conſtable. The 
conſequence was what might naturally be expected 


ven undiſciplined multitudes attack a regular army; | 


they were totally defeated, and the counts d Eu and 
Tankerville taken priſoners. The Engliſn entered 
_ the city with the fugitives, and a dreadful maſſacre 
b : neither age, not ſex, nor condition, were 
ſpared : all fell afacrifice to the ſword of the Engliſh. 
Edward at laſt put a ſtop to the ſlaughter; the inha- 
hitants laid down their arms, and the city was 
deliberately plundered. The booty was prodigious; 
and: the whole was embarked, together with three 
hundred of the richeſt burghers, and all the priſoners 
of diſtindtion, and ſent to England. _ 
- Edward now marched with his troops through the 
biſhoprics of Liſieux and Evreux towards Rouen, the 
capital of Normandy.” In his route he took the towns 
of Louvere and Liſieux; but on advancing to the 


banks of the Seine, he found the bridge already * 
Cre; 
- tacks of the French horſe, be threw up a large e. 
trenchment, and extended it round a {mall wood 


broken down; and the French monarch 2 on the 
oppoſite ſide of the river, at the head of a prodigious 
army. Edward did every thing in his power to pro- 
*voke Philip to a battle. He laid the whole country 


_ - waſte) and burnt the fuburbs'of Pont l' Arche, Ver- 
non, and Mullien. The fame fate attended the noble 


palace of St. Germain; and ſome of the light troops 
carried their ravages to the very gates of Paris, 


Edward made another attempt to paſs the Seine at 


Poiſſy, but met with the ſame diſappointment ; the 
on the oppoſite bank of the river. Some ſtratage 
was therefore neceſſary to elude the vigilance of 
Philip. Accordingly the Engliſh monarch marched; 

with great rapidi 


ſudden tountermarch during the night, returned to 
Poiſſy, repaired the bridge; routed the militia left to 
guard the paſſage, crofſed the river, and advanced, 
with 


was ruined. Philip was 
head of an hundred 


but'the oppoſite 


Faye; at the head of twelve 'thouſand mem. Thi 


oppoſition was not, however, ſufficient to intimidate 


_ - Edward; Who was oe maſter of his paſſions, and 


maintained à remarkable coolneſs and preſence of 
mind in tbe midſt of dle moſt ſurious baule, He 
r „ 1 1 . 
I 
58 N 3 
| \ 


bridge was broken down; and Philip's army 2 | 
dity, farther” up the Seine; but by . 


quick marches, towards Flanders. In his route 


_ was advancing againſt hi ar e 


| which conſiſted of ſeven hundred men at arms, i 


{] waſte; and inſulted the ſtandard of France. On bb 
arrival in the neighbonthood of Creſſy, he detaciol BR 
ſeveral of his officers to reconnoitrè the poſition d 
the Engliſh, They readily obeyed, and ably Wi 


| and! therefore he adviſed, that inftead of atzciin 


© | ig march. But 
was over-ruled. | The force a numbers. was thougl 
ſuffeient to Balance every inconvenience, and it 
determined to'begit il Ehon imme 4 
As ſoon aß the'Frenehappearedin fight, dward,thd 


n 


© AST 


made a noble oppoſition; but nothing was capable 1 
ſtopping the career of the Engliſh : they were 5 


a ebe diſappointed of his revenge. He hut 
traced t 0 

ruins left behind them, and now thought himſelf 
of overtaking the invaders.” But it was in vain to n. 
pinę; the tide of flood was made up the river, and 


* #7 — F. 


ger of being attacked in bis late alarming ſituatio 


to purſue his march over the extenſive plains of 5. 


| where he a eas his baggage. 


three lines. The firſt was commanded by the prine 
of Wales, aſſiſted by the earls of Warwick af 


lords Stafford, Chandois, Delaware, Holland ad 
This line conſiſted of eight hundred men at amy 


and confiſted of eight hundred men at arms, tw 
thouſand four hundred archers, . and four thoulal 


beſt ſoldiers in Philip's army, added, that there 


the 
3 till che next morning, that the troops might 


conquer 
or falling im che glorious atternpt. "Phe Nau 


nged himſelf into the [tream, calling out, « 

all who love me follow my example.” F: 7 Le 
Animated by the preſence and example of their ,, 

vereign, the ſoldiers threw themſelves into the ;; 


with the moſt amazing intrepidity. The Fro 


intimidated by. any oppoſition ; and after a blood 


| diſpute, they put the enemy to flight, and gained th 
| oppolite bank, juſt as the van of Philip's army, under 


the command of the king of Bohemia and john d 
Hainault, appeared, RF _ | 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the vexation of Philo 


Engliſh above fifty leagues by the {moaking 
ſure 


rendered a paſſage impoſſible, while the Engliſh pu. 
ſued their march with tranquiltty, 
Notwithſtanding Edward had thus eſcaped the dy. 


yet he was convinced it would be impoſſible for hin 


cardy, without expoſing his van to inevitable deſtryc. 
tion by the perpetual attacks of a numerous cava). 
he therefore determined to wait for the enemy, 2nd 
venture a general engagement. 'He accordingly cho 
an advantageous ſpot of ground near the village d 
to ſecure his flank from the furious 3. 


Having taken theſe neceſſary precautions, he dre 
his army on a {mall eminence, and divided it ing 


Oxford Geoffrey Hartedurt of Normandy, te 
Cobham, and ſeveral other perſons. of diſtindio. 


four thouſand archers, and fix thouſand Welſhmen 
The ſecond line was commanded by the earls d 
Arundel and Northampton, äaſſiſted by the lo 
Willougbby, "Roſs, Baſſet of Sapcote, and Malo; 


bill men. He himſelf commanded” the third line 


thouſand archers, and five thouſand three hundred 
HELI. 7 PIR EE pos og 
Philip, whoſe army confiſted of one hundred ad 
twenty thouſand men, determined to take the ſeverct 
revenge on the Engliſh, who had laid his count! 


deſcribed; at their return, che admirable order d 
Edward's forces.” The count de Balche, one of tt 


not the Teaſt' danger of Edward's declining a batt; 
Engliſh immediately, the engagement ſhould be 


* 


themſelves alter their fai 


ation immediately - 


he might Hin farchet animate his men, rode throup 


the ranks, and "urged "every motive chat bad 
deticy to raife their natural yalour, aid inſpire 


with the noble reſolution” of remain 
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t the number 'of- the enemy ſhould Be ſo far from 


| ion would be -the inevitable | conſequence 
Fan ſlide of undiſciplined forces; and 
| the order in which he had placed them, added to 
heir own reſolutiqn, would be abundantly ſufficient to 
repel all the attacks of the French army. Adding, 1 


xample; and that of the prince Wales.” The 
3 caught the courage and noble intrepidit) of 
eir ſovereign; and appered anxious for the com- 
hencement of tte battle. | 
F ; but this was impoſſible. He ſent orders, 
deed. for the lines to halt till they feceived farther 
kdructions; but his commands were very impertettly 
beyed. His army being compoſed of a great num- 
er of princes and noblemen, jealous of cach others 
Wonour, and moſt of them ſtrangers to military ſub- 
dination, preſſed forward to begin the attack; fo 
at when the van halted, purſuant to the orders of 
vilip, the ſucceeding ranks continued to move 
ward with great impetuoſity, till the whole be- 
ame one enormous body moving towards Creſſy 
dea confuſion ; nor was it in the power of Philip 
remove the diforder till they came near the Engliſh 
ny, when they ſtopped of themſelves, and gave 
Whilp an opportunity of drawing them up in tome 
aer. He divided his army imo three lines, con- 


WE npoſed of three thouſand mem at arms, twenty- 
Wn thouſand infantry, and fifteen thouſand Genoeſe 
Wols-bowmen, under the command of Antonio Doria 


the Engliſh arehers. Charles, count of Alengon, 
Wother to Philip, led the ſecond diviſion, conſiſting 
bur thouſand men at arms, and twenty thouſand 
0 _ The third "diviſion" Was headed by Philip 
berſon; and formed à body of reſerve, attigumitig” 


* 


12000 men at Arms, ahd'izo006 foot, 


* * ' -I8 * ” 


Thele diſpoſitions took up ſo bauch time, that it 
Wy was ready to engage, When Philip gave orders 


ver of rain having fallen a little before the en- 
gement, their boweſtrings were related, and theif ar. 


d not, however, attended the bows of che "Engliſh 


drew them, and poured in ſach a-dreadfal ſhower 


dek, were thrown into Hſorder, and fellback upon 


WW ob{crved the corifilſion this accident had pro- 
ed, ordered sche battalions of guards toadvance. 
charge them in front, which was dohe 1 criti 


8 


| teſt 99 1 1 c A , N « 3 
Fon as the 'count d Alengon had diſengaged 
ſelf from the ingGenogle, he made a citeuit with 
ax, and felf upon the Hank ef the firft/ bat⸗ 
aof Engliſh archers ; : 
unte and bloody, The French opened 4 paſſage 


ugh the archers, and atlvaced againſt the prince 


+ 


2uion, that humbers'of lem were Naim ; but the 
Ice Umſelk "as {till in the greateſt danger of being 
l by the "ſiperivr numbers of the enemy. 
$ 


1 3 S 
be ce of the King of None min tonfitted ef chere ohrich 
| and as he bad actedd id the Capacity of a-volanteer, he 
otto 10% bien, which, in the German language, 


. ; £ 7 5 FEY, 5 12. : 
77 „ E D | WW A R 5 D : III. | | 
from! q affiſtance. | Philip took advantage of this. motion, 
W.:;midating, that it ſhould inſpire them with courages | 


tequeſt nothing from you, martian |. e e 


In the mean time Philip endeavoured to marſhal 


: brmable to that of the Engliſh. . The firſt was led 
John de Luxembourg, king of Bohemia, and 


bis valour and capacity as a general, 


Wi Carolo Grimaldi, Theſe were placed oppoſite 1 7. | 
% late, The French refuſed any longer to face the 


* „* A _ 


ora. A. th. is a. ated 


pas near three in the | afternoon before the French 
the Genoeſe to begin the battle; But a ſudden - 


hers: they were preſervel in caſes;* whietice be) 
arrows, that the C enoeſe, -unable''ts ſupport the | 
e count d'Alengoti's'cavalry: The pritice of Wales, 


| were the duke 


Ns 2 | FED 
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and ſent three {quadrous of French and German 
knights to the aid of his brother. The prince was 
now attacked both in front and rear; and a mel- 
ſenger was diſpatched by the earl of Warwick to the 


king, to inform him of the danger of his ſon, and 


deſire him to order a body of troops to his aſſiſtance, 
The king aſked the meſſenger if his ſon was till alive? 
and being anſwered that he was, and that he had per- 
formed feats of ghe moſt aſtoniſhing valour, he bid 


„ 


the meſſenger depart, and tell his generals from him, 


That they ſhould no more lend to him while the 
prince was alive, he being determined that the honour 


of the day ſhould, be wholly his; and that he muſt 


nw, if ever, win his ſpurs. This anſwer being 
delivered to the prince in the hearing of his followers, 
they ſeemed to be inſpired with freſh courage : they. * 
were more than a match for the increaſing numbers 


n 


of the enemy, who exerted all their efforts to break 


again the compabted phalanx of the Engliſh, Who; 

in their turn, attacked the French with ſuch impetu- 

oſity, that they were unable to ſtand the ſhock. A 

dreadful carnage enſued, princes, peers, generals, 

knights, and common ſoldiers, fell promiſcuouſly, 
and formed a frightful heap of flain. 

- © Philip, enraged to ſee the firſt two lines of bis 
army totally defeated, advanced at the head of the 
body of reſerve, which the confuſion that reigned in 
the French army had hitherto prevented from engag- 
ing; but there was now no longer any equality in the 
action. Confounded at the fight of ſeeing ſuch num- 
bers of their countrymen ſlain, and the whole plain 

filled with, fugitives, the troops anſwered not the 
courage of their leader, Who gave ſignal proofs. of 

t it was 'too 


_ Engliſh, and a general flight enſued. | Philip himſelf 
was wounded, and carried off the field of battle by 
John de Hainault. The ſtandard of France was 

.thrown'down, and the whole French army diſperſed, 
23g ohe providing in the beſt manner for his own 

| C/%%%%%%%%%%%%0 ͤ˖( IC ar 161. TH met 4.4. þ | 
lf award, finding the victory complete; moved from 
his ſtation, and, taking his helmet from his head, ran 
to the princè of Wales, whom he embräced in the 
moſt affettis nate manner in ſighi of the Whole army 


AK relaxed, und their ar. | ſaying, .* bay gallant ſon, heaven- grant you may 
fell ſhort of the enemy. The fame misfortune | 4 gs y 


- peflevere' in the glorious dourſe you have begun! 
The beroie manner in which you have acquitted | 
yourfelf to day, ſufficiently proves you deſerve the 
ton you are: bot to Wear 
Sue was the illue of the famous: battle of Creſſy 

fought on che wentye fifth of Auguſt 1346; when; by 

moderate computation; there fell By the words of 
the Engliſn, twentysfour baronets, twelve hundred 
.knights; fifteen hündred gentlemen, ſour thouſand 


— 


3 | h wes dohe 16.eriti- meß at arms, and thirty. thouſand jnfantty ; together 
and wich ſo much fury, that both the firſt ane 


with the prin ' wy nobihty of France, among. whom 
$6f- Vorrain and Bourbon, the counts 


ond lines of the French were. throw into the 

M ds ITE Res 2 Hh 
The battle now became 
Wales, who reeglyedtheth with fuch firmnels and 


6 of Arundel pid Northampton perceived. 
uation, and detatched à body ef troops to his. 


: Wales have eve 


of 'Alengon} Flanders, Blois, Reaudmont, Harcourt; - 


Auxerre, St Pol, and Sancerre with the Kings of 
Bohomia and Nestea, The Formet bad been long 
famous as a;getieral, but age had nowdeprived/bithigt = 
his hight, He chu not; however, be perſüaded- 

from engaging in the botteſt patt ot the battle“ He 


4 eauled the rein of bis bridle 1d be interlaced win 


thoſe” of ding walten knights, and ruſhed; hemeok! 
them to che pot young Edward fouglit in pers! 


aud together with his valiant companions, fellamong: 
„ % Moy 7 Oo tos. * 
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And Calais ſeemed the belt adap 
cher, and inveſted the place on the third of Septem- 


[ 


15 Though no mercy had been ſhewn by Edward to 


over the French. He had obſerved and regretted 


of the earl of Derby; nor did that able general fail 


tany, and the counteſs of Montfort continued to dif- 
play her heroic yirtues, - Charles de Blois, at the 

bead of a numerous army, inveſted the fortreſo of. 
Roche de Reen, and puſhed the ſiege with the utmoſt | 
vigor. The place was of top much importance or 
the counteſs to ſuffer it to fall into the hands of the 


duchy of Britany, ſeized; the, reins of government, 
and became a powerful rival tu the countels of Mont- 1 
fort. She was her etjual both in the field and the ca- 

hbinet :; and the War was gatried on with the fame 
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the living at the battle of Creſſy, yet he treated the 
dead with peculiar humanity: he ſent back the body 
of the king of Bohemia to his family; he cauſed the 
feld of battle to be conſecrated, attended in perſon 
the funeral of the noblemen who had loſt their lives 
in the aktion, and ordered the common ſoldiers to be 
decently err“. 
Edward now employed his time in making the beſt 
advantages he could of the great ſucceſs thus obtained 


the great length of the voyage to Guienne, the only 
method by which he could ſend troops to defend his 
provinces, or attack the monarch of France. His 
great objeft was, therefore, to ſecure an'ealy paſſage 
into that kingdom; the death of Ardevelt having de- 
ſtroyed his authority in the Low Countries. He had 
now an opportunity of making himſelf maſter. of 
ſome part on the French coaſt e to England, 
to anſwer his de- 
ſigns. Accordingly he led his victorious army thi- 


ber. But as this ſiege continued near a twelve- 
month; we miuſt for the preſent leave Edward with 
his army before Calais, in order to attend the war 


carried on in other quarters. 


Hiſtory cau ſcarcely produce an inſtance of +2 year 1 
more glorious to England than that at preſent under 


conſideration: the armies of Edward vere every 


where vitorious; The duke of Normandy was re- 
called from Guienne, on the landing of Edward in 


Normandy ; no army vas left to oppoſe the progreſs 


to improve ſo favourable an opportunity. He took 


Maribeau and Luſignan by aſſault; Taillebourg, St. 
Jean d' Angeli, and Poitiers, opened their gates at 
the firſt ſummons. Theſe acquiſitions opened him a 

free paſſage into the adjacent provinces, and Derby |. 
extended his incurſions to the banks of the Loire, 
ſpreading terror and deſolation through all that part 

of the French domi ns 5 ne 47 


At the ſame time the war was carrying on ip Bri- 


E 8 


enemy, without making one attempt fox its relief. She 
put herſelf at the head of her little army, and having 


received a reinforcement of Engliſh troops under de 
command of Sir Thomas Dagworth, attacked the 
French during the night, routed the Whole army, and 
took Charles de Blois priſoner. This misfortune 


called another bergine from obſcurity. The counteſs 
of Blois, in whoſe right her huſband claimed the 
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having collected an army of twelve thouſand men 
led them againſt the Scottiſh invaders. Her army 
divided into four bodies : the firſt was eommandy, 5 
lord Piercy; the ſecond by the archbiſhop of Yo ZN 
and lord Neville; the third by the biſhop of Linu, 


and lord Mowbray ; and the fourth by Baliol in , = 
fon. In this order the Engliſh approached the ,,,, WAA 
of Bruce encamped at Neville's-Croſs, near the gs 8 
of Durham: Bruce drew up his army in three li 7 
the firſt; conſiſting of French auxiliaries and the flows 125 
of the Scottiſn nobility, was commanded by the j; 7 
in perſon; the fecond by Robert, high-iteway; WA = 
Scotland and the earl of Marche; and the third þ © 
theearls of Murray. and Douglas 
Previous to the commencement of the batile Quen 55 
Fhilippa rode through the Tanks of the Engliſh, , WAA 
horting every man to do his duty, and to take any 9 
revenge on the barbarous ravagers of their corn. 
| after which ſhe retired to ſome diſtance to bchc14 , WM 
aktion, with a kind of reſerve body, and attended = 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury. / 1 EN 
b be battle was begun by a troop of Genoeſe cx, WAN 
bowmen, who ſerved in the diviſion under Roben: 
but they were ſoon routed by the more experienai N 
Engliſh'archers; © Robert perceived the ſuperiob = 
of the latter; and preſſed on furiouſly with his na 2 
at arms, to begin a cloſe fight with the detachn 5 
under lord Piercy.” i The Engliſh archers openc{ WA 
the right and left, to let the enemy paſs, but cloly : 


again- wr. and galled them dreadfully wi 
their arrows in flank, while: they were engaged i 
front with the Engliſh infantry. Robert, hover, 
maintained the fight with the greateſt intrepidity; al 


ned maſters of the fd 

battle and this, vitory would; in all probabii 

baue determined - the fate: of Scotland, had. noc. 

bert rallied his men after he had . way vl 
| E 


ens, there appeared ſcarce a nable family in ol 


| andabourghirry-ſix yoble priſohers, were kn, 
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who aste there, was a perſon of 

£ A courage and fidelity: ſo that the agli 
monarch, ſenſible of the Gent) of taking the place 
by force only, had, from the Toy: beginne of the 
pege, determined to reduce it by famine. He accor- 
dingly blocked up the {ron bot by land and ſea ; ſo 
that, after a ſiege of fome months, the, ce was in 
want of proviſions; and the governor, in order that 
the. 3 might ſabliſt the longer, was obliged, to 
force all hn to retire who were uleleſs.; but Edward, 
with a generoſity not common in this age, not on 
[fred theſe ſtreſſed. people to - pals, unmoleſted : 
through his camp, but allo ſupplied them with money | f 
o relieve their urgent neceſſities. g 
A. D. 1347. The F rench monarch, ſenſible. of 
the importance of Calais, and deſirous of ſuecouring f 
8 þ garriſon that had ſo nobly exęrted themſelves in de- . 

be: ending that fortreſs,. determined to attempt their re- f 
ief, and approached the place at the head of an my ; 
r tro hundred thouſand men. But he ſoon per- 
eived that it would be madneſs to attack the Engliſm £ 
lamp, and therefore had recourſe to negocialion. 
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ie offered to cede Guienne, together with the, carl 
oom of Ponthieu; but theſe offers were rejected. i 


10 decide their quarrel in the open, field; but the | 
. ngliſh monarch was t90; prudent to. riſk the whole : 
Þpon the. uncertain, iſſue of- a ſingle combat. ; and 
Philip was obliged to decamp, and; Ape rcd his nume - 
rous army, Ya 55. „ 
The beſieged now ls 17 * How cimoſt | 
Wholly deſtitute. of. proviſions, deſired to capitulate. 
onn de Vienne accordingly appeared upon the walls, 
ad made a ſignal for a conference; and Edward ſent 
ri Walter Manny to bear what he had to propoſe. 
. he governor told him, that having now. no farther 
ops of relief, he was willing to ſurrender the place, 
ad defired no other conditions than that the lives 
al liberties of the garriſon, ſhould- he ſecured. 
Manny anſwered, that Edward was ſo: exaſperated 
22! the inhabitants of Calais for. their pertinacious : 
* efiſtance; that he was lire he would receive them on | 
o conditions chat ſhould confine him with regard. 40 
_ ci puniſhment. Is this,” replied Vienne, the 
We treatment; to Which brave men are entitled? | 
= . roum not your 7m yes Ty , fame,con- 
* du rom gliſn knight in, condition, 
_ which Fa rformed for my bee, The 
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certain y merits the eſteem. of Every: prince, Much 
| more of ſo gallant a pringe as Edward. But I., in- 


* form . that ik we 2 . oh i 51 | 
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6 ak 171 is, pk 
þ ſides to prevent theſe 3 — Hg and 
1 expett that you yourlel, brave knight;. wall 1. 
a your good offices es your prince in . be- 
1 : 3 WW: 5 
| Manny, ſenkbly {truck at the - zuſtice of, cheſs len. . 
Iments, exerted all his imereſt me gy Edward in behal 
df the brave garriſon. of Calais. He, repreſented . 
Ireadful conſequences that might reſult irom.{o an- 
gerous a precedent, which. could not fail f awereal- | 
$ the. miſeries, of war, already: lufficiemly. ſevere. | 
Uvard felt. the whole force of his obſervations, and 
dught proper to mitigate the, ſeverity. of; the, con- | 
lions he had intended. He gonſemted to ſpare 2 1 
ad: of the garriſon, on gondition, that ix of the; in. 
13 citizens ſnould repair 10 his camp with dhe, Keys 
he forrels, barg- headed add bare-footed,i,with | | 
JIE 
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ber about their neckst 10 be diſpoled, 0 8, he 
. An 3-238 A 611 17 11 
Evere condinany excited, 9 
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C n this P Hilip diſpatched a her ald to Edward, offering ; | 
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of, Calais. They ks. to deprecate the 
nd affecting remonſtrances, ., But Edward was 
inflexible ; and it was reſolved by the garriſon to 
ſubmit to the maſſacre that muſt follow from their re- 
fuſal, rather Yao devote fix of their brethren io an 
ignominious ) gan th 
having done their duty to cheir king and country. 
But before the council broke up, Eultace de St. 
Pierre, one of the principal inhabitants, ftept fort 
and offered to lay own his life for the ſafety of his 
friends and companions. Affected with this uncom- 
.mon. inſtance of magnanimity, three of his own. rela- 
tions declared themſelves ready to ſhare in the. glo- 
rious ſacrifice; and two others were quickly found 


who followed their example. Theſe willing vittims | 


"marched out of the town, batefooted, in their ſhirts, 
with halters about their necks, and, when they came 
12 15 ee camp, ep e the keys of A city, 
WL yep ſtrated themſelves at the feet of Edward, who, 
urning with reſentment, gave orders that they 
Alu be carried to immediate execution: Their 
backs were alread turned on the remorlſeteſs maſter 
of their fate, and. they were Tp ing, mournful 
though determinet,” to meet E doom, when the 
queen, who was then big with chi d, pierced with the 
afllictions of virtue in diltrels, fell on her knees beſore 
Edward, and beſought him with! tears to, ſpare the lives 
| of hoſe, rave men, whoſe only crime 45 their at- 
tachment to their Tovereign. Edward could not, with- 
ſtand the force of conjugal affection; he relented, and 
the heroic, burghers were pardoned.” But the com- 
Paſſion of Philippa did not terminate here: ſhe carried 
.the ele fan 4 — victims t to her 1 tent, ordered them 


noble takes made by the inhabitants of, Calajs dae 


| 'cordingly taken 10 


{1 912 appearance of 


'A nob repalt made them! a reſent/ of money , and 
clothes, and ſent hem back to their friends in laſety. 
1 D. 4 1348. Edward being now malter bf Calais, 
togk.every precaution, in his power. 2 ewe his con- 
quell, He knew that it would be 1 olfib le fo for him 
ever tom the inha itants real fric 1 his goyern- 
ment, an N lig 
905 peo opled it from. England, To Mi 5. 
Having this pLis ured his new PTS Ou Edvard 
liflened to the me: Ahn of the 11 5 and concluqe 
41 uge Pi Philip; but the te s of i it were yer . 
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Panter With he and of this) Important. for +73 
. de C] 10 governor, of St. Omer's ſound 
means $0, open a negociation: with Aimery ; who, in 
| confi 7 Kenn thouland golden crowris, pro- 
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wrath of the vior by the moſt humble ſubmiſſions | 


eath, for no other reaſon than that of 


yall t 10 leave che (Own, 


5 ; Aimery 1 an JA knight, ad 99 
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rue out with tries of Media of vittory'* the 
French thbw Hh aftoHiſhed 5 
with valor. © 
 termined.to wy Eir Hes ts * as) 
| cording 81 a fierce and bloody 2 ang. 
As tne Forging broke, Ewa ih was diſtinguifhed | 
Bis arms, and Why: Butt 28 4 rivate' man under 
e banner we Sir Walter Manny, inarkeda French 
ntleman, called Euſtace de Ribdumonf, who exerted 
i felf with fingular N and bravery, and was ſeized 
a ep 


with a defire of enga 
Rib for 4 dangers ounter, 
aumont, an a and da us entount 
Ae tee N to * ound by the valor of the | 
Frenchman, and as often recovered himſelf: © "Blows 
were redoubled with. equal” forte Gi Both fides, ant 
the vidtory temaimed undecided, tt Kibarihnont 5515 
ceiviny "himfelf atin6ft alone, Tutrendered | "tis"! 
into Lawardk's band. Moſt of the French Big ov 
NT ah y, 5 1 815 And 1 in their retreat, 
were et or taken \ 
"Al the French e 21 0 fallen inte the 
hands of the Engliſh. /were konddbtet into Calais, 
where Edward ey 3 them the ahcagoniſt With | 
whotn'they bad been en 
great reſp 4a and cbuftefy. 
ſup with tbe rince'sf W 55 andthe' Engliſh" nobility; 
and after „ the king himfelf cane "into th 
Apartment, ed Wund 
familiarly with many of his" riforicrs. 
Ureffed himſelf" in an obligih 
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he had in 
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"4 ha the king 55 e 0 
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fection, of Wich tho leſs than 5000 of them died 
and the reſt returped home 7 * the leeds d 
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| Edward How erect TWasHinphaRicable 
and therefore reſoltetiito Fætteat to Bonet, 4 
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eonfuſton by aſſefſinations and pefffdies. He enter 


wy 2800 4% 


. ere iy of welt mag ae Engliſh. - Ie 
O eſcaped plague, bat making.; an ii. 
4 upon the — —— chey caught the in 


Peſtilenee 4 ir country 20 0 11.6 
e pea legen. 
ciation — ag 4 Engliſn commiſlionen 
for ſettling a final peace f but — — Wen 
ſoon broken up by the the teak of the king and que 
of Frahee. Philip de Valois, in the beginning C | 
his reign, had acquired the name of Fortunate, which 
However, he id not carty willi him to his grave: wy 
that he was wanting in military ot political abi, 
but theſe wefe obliged to give way to the ſuperior ge. 
-nius and ſucceſs of Edward. He was fucceeded.o 
the throne by his ſon John, duke of Normanty, a 
prinee pöfleſſed of TRY! virtues, bui rather of 20 
vate than public nature. With a heart full of te 
juſteſt ſehtitheiits:of honor und fmcerity; he vt, 
M others;' the moſt umpkoper perſon: to (way th 


wanted that maſterly prudenee and foreſight, that 
Hagneitys Which the ſituation of: 1 
affaltb required. Hr kingdom was Glled with donef 
e6nitiſotions; which greatly favbured the views of & 
" Englifh;" His relation, Charles, king of Navam 
ſurnamed the Bad; threw the kingdom: of France ij 


into a private treaty with the Engliſh, and even. 
duced the dauphin tvehgage in his inirigues; burtlat 
prines being at "lat evnvinced: of the folly of ud 
Ve connections, invited the king of Navan, 
and the: noblemen 6f his te an enterialen 
at Rouen, where they Were all betrayed into the band 
of king john. Som ef che mol e. wet 
led immediately to exceution, 1 the: e-liig of NO Naverk 
was rw into priſon; 105 
. B. 13536. Edward Wihiled! hilaſetf of tell 
ſentiond that had continued for ſome time in Fran, 
by inveRtivg various pures of it wich kaceeſß. Te 
of "Wiles, generally known by the name d 
be Rack Prince, From Ihe colour of his arm 
av iüg ae pre year made a ſucceſsful; hs 


At the head -of we © meh at ann, 
* — archers, und four: thouſand" fobt. Th 
Taccels"'#f this/young*\ warrior was aftohi 
avafled!' che imofin, and Auvergne, 4 
bitibed" s Berry, and after ſome cee 
ts upon Land AHodun, took Vicror If 
Here he refreſfred his army, Hand Hefe bel. 
'that the King of F jane 
other fide 6f tHe: Loe 
guarded. Your 
advande 


ſtor 
-ceived We fir inteli 
ed at Ohartres, 4 3 the 

; fordief' which were ftrongh) 


perceived Hs imtentidtij erdſſed the Een td min 
with ſuch expedition, that he overiook him ke. 


deen of. 2 Bed 


res Gal pi 8 
Coach He ted His handfal bf. en l 1 
place of Aecut acbeßs Tull of hedges,” Duſt wr" 


"vineyaft; Where weilher the enemy cavalry d 
"Rid 6 ierce, 1 = 51 
out ſadvantdpe at the en 
the Ly nach ys ts Pen al 25 
to attach his 1 
of the flower f Ie En 
9 Avail} chein sene of their. wy 
, white this place continued thus w_ 
army; whicconfited of nu” | 
ea, aries ende e 


15. . e E 51 U A 


and ha ohn known v8 have made 
= þ proper uſe of his From forces, bis fucceh ba 
I \ infallible without hazarding a batile. Prince 
a. ard was already ſo, diſtreſſed for want of proui- 
ons, that a few days s would have been ſufficient to 
e forced him to ſurtender at diſcretion, . But the 

35 mprudent ardour of the Frenehmability would nap | 

WE reſtraint ;- they imagined. themſelves fiire of 


11 


ace 2 


_ 


| 4 ” _ e EIT ore ”m | 
8 ur 5 — reachet} the French army; and 
Sy mio Pei battle wasideferred till he had viſu- | 
d the — prince, and endeavoured u fave. the 
erther eſt of bumga blood, by an e 
2 ne {i - 4 -; ' 4 110 % Gl. My Fe i} 11 1 3 
= old the — — — — to an terme : 
onſiſtent with his ou honour} and that of his caun - 


3 * — 9 


. He offered to purchaſe a! retreat to Bourdaaux, 
FS py reſigning all the "conqueſts. he had made, during | 
bis and the former campaign, und by ;ſtipulatipg not 
20S bo dee an France during deve * 1 ! 

Wc ly: infited/rthat: the/pritce-hi together with | 


Wurcrender themſelves. —— and on iheſe condi- 
ons be offered a ſafe. retreat to the Engliſh, army. 
a | e us that of: an hero, who 
| dels than diſanqur, He declared 
bat — himſelf nor bis knights mould be taken 
ossis battle; and that! be would. rather facaifice his 
2 fe chan-conſent'to! ſuch infamous terms. 
_ Tc important conteſt wat tow to be deaiged by 
Who ſword; which was um taht plate the: 
omwing. No advantage was omitted: hy ee 
employed che night in ſtrengthening the polls he 


ad o 3 choſen, with; new | 
.- deizehel a hody of hom men under the cam | 
ind of de Greillyz with orders to make iaicompals | 
found the hill; and keep himſelf: 9 
pert of the hedges and ditches with which it vs ſun- 
Wounded; till ithe battle: ſhouldi begin) and then tn. fall 
ech che utmoſt fury on the French rent. Ha then 
iided his troops into (three; iliſtiht bodies hut 
5 S manwes}ithatthey(fcomed | 
0 form oy a ſquare Battalion: the front way de- | 
ended by a number — mW 12: lang: che 
Hanks were-ſecured on one ide by ſteap lilli and on 
e ocher by a. morafs. The earl of Marwircit ars 
ond onthe. ſide of che hilk-with the troops, whith 
eompoſed the wan; the rear,;conimanded by: the catls | 
F 4 Suffolk and Saliſpury was-poſted be Hinid a 
. t a ſtone's caſt from therlane through which: 
* French muſt march to the attack. At the endiof 
ii ane vas u pretty karge gap, where Edvard took 
pot et the head of the main body, which extendet] 
elt { among the vines and buſhes; the wr part 
: debe d Gelc- bejng)incloledh ay the) hd bag- 
e wagen 7s cl tn O Ball- DI. 
French amy was- fo divided inta three ho- 
lies a th Gifts 'commutaded by the duke of Oi 
Lp ingis brother q the-fecopt: byithe dauphin 
ae — Wes wi Fat 19.7097 5 
0 aid arr ye Kaden thidd; whichxonſftted: of 
A the-beſtaroops-in/France} vas led 
be king in perſon; BH OY Iv 101190 903%) ent ; 
| Th battle was begun about nige-o'dqok\n; the 
nam dn three hundredychoſtn Frenehmen, Who 
ded up che dane towands the main body of che 
1590 but": were ſo gulled by dhe avchirs) cho 
an med the edges, this pre than one half af them 
— Mr wn ore they deached he ront uf Edward's | 
=> here che reſt were: cut: toi piebos hy am ad- 
2 omnhandüd: by-1lard; Audley. The 
Clermont and Andrehen, vs with a body?) 


S- =. 


_— =: 


Saliſbury, at the head of 
that Clermpge ras led 
; obliged, to on er. himſe 


| oy _— d advanced. immediately to: attack he |. 


: bn hundred. of the chief nahility in his army, ſhould 


at the head of bis army 70 attack. te; 
| of; che French. The greadful ſtruggle 


All ahe dury of the nem | 
__ 4 eds 150 f 
e ee wh 


ene 5 10 * 17 900 


& Po ui. i 4b. 4386: 406 


+ f;cholgh s advanced cloſe behind the, me n 
| at, arms to ere m, met. with, ſo warm a rece 
tion from, the carl L of {arwick,. and at the ſame 55 
ſo impetudus an attack from che earls, © Suffolk and and 

a detachment from the rear, 
the ſpat, and Andrehen 
riſoner: moſt of the 
corps [! ſhared the fate of. the former. 950 The Kirſt attack 


f the French Ts rengeted abo flive,, the dau- 


| -phin advanced OL a; 125 without great 
| Sus * men, di diſpirited 10% Nei of their 
tir leader. 


K 


1 95 upon 10 0 1855 an 8 them into 5 


archers plied them w 
inceſſan — 56 rows from every. RUATICE:; 


while 2 other infantry with ſwords, and hbatil C-AXES 


ruſhed upon them and, made the moſt . dreadful 
Daughter, Tbe French threw down their 415 ,and 
beiook ghemlelyes j0 flight, whit lords ef Landas, 


Bodenai, and St. Venant, to whom thę care of the 
beſe daupbin and his two others had. been poricylzrhy 
committed, carried = off the 0 0 


baue, and 
the whole division followed theit example. 

The grand diviſign, however, which was compoſeit 
of the houſhold:tyoops, and headed by. their King in 
perſon, aſſiſted by his principal nobility, ſtood hrm, 
and ſeemed, determined to diſpute the victory with the 
Engliſh, - who were far 3 in 10 Tbez 
were, however, greatly mayed. the ecipitate | 
Alghs of their... companions... The. Jord  Chandoiz 

out to the prince. — dhe batile was won, a 

ward immediately, mounted his horſe, 8 a d d 


for ow 


POW. began; all that had paſſed nnen the embed 0 

Exergiſe, of arms;; in egmpariſon to the ne ok 3 

Which, now eolucy,,, John exeried bis 198 

0 tetrieve by his ede het he.þ 1 91 0 0 hs 

n The prince of; 1 ell with by ; © mah 
ing impętuoſity on a A 1 

ths 91 th n . 
| 2 

Jeadets, together with the. uke Aal ' r cool 


Ple gf: France, vere Hein: bu bei fe wah out A 
£ammander, they ted He held © Na, learn 
the king himſelf and his young * Nip, p 1 


trignds, who, 105 00 

2 pores. the Eaglith; |. Atta 
and ,pygtwh . ava 

e rd: hut, Amtl. and he. might fall 

Ini dan 7479,ONEIVA exmlgus of: 10 no, 

aan e e den e call OR 
zee 72 din auen but Fl 

Eye 5 


un 


— Fare 2 Cane 155 ns 10 2 — 
— e. y:40 de nll, Six 2 
dg Morhee, a knight of Art _ v is. way thrg 


ihe Fx0ud ofaflalants,. 9 Ty | 
e after Es Wes 


himſelf his e be, 
at he was & 
dee ſurrender, and doi and. bi Jon, ur 
Mere Ma ade priſonars, 1455, 10 W 1 111 22 — 
2 e . e er Ns Meer beep Jed gage 
eg Uit ; lyih $.EN&m 5 
de M Under a, 16 he 1 8 bk 
N het purpoſe, when advice Was broy 
imba &66king pk France and hig ſons were, tur 
ron) Sued te. . ; e 
arl gf. M 
Tort 1 5 — atthe e a {mall detachment, to 
| enquire 


\ 


— 


a Providence. He ordered a magnifice 


' their military 
: thankſgivin 


| be or to heal hi | 


barked . with 
landed onthe 80 01 May 


* X D. 4357. 
Enquire into the fate dr d Prdajch monarch, and, if 


- poſfible,' to reſcye Him from-the Hands of the TolGets. 

pin happily arrived” font? enough” t ſave his 
life. The Englith had täken the royal prifoners from 
Morbet: the 
raining them; uncl forhe of the brutal ſoldiers, ratber 
than Field the prize to heir rwals, reatened to 
put both "the illuſtrious captives to death. Both 
parties were ovet-awed by the preſence c of Warwick, 
who approaching” the monareh with the 


14 ; 


f CLE Þ 35 2-3 


de bet fiour, of 
Tube rior to the ability 


the baue. Inſtead of indulging a ſapercilious pride, f 


too commonly the attendant on youthful warriors,” he | 
with all 


regard. He 9 ympathized 


came from his tent to meet the captive king 


be marks of a ſincere 
With his misfortunes ; he comforted him in his afflic- 
tions; he paid bim the tribute of praiſe due to Bis 
Valour; and aſcribed his on victory to cupricious 


fortune, or to the ſuperior power of an 6vetLruling 
repaſt to be 


epared in his tent for the riſoner, and he 


amfelf waited on him at table, as if e e e 


of his retinue; and when preſſed by de king, he 
declared wich the greateſt modeſty, 


- monarch.“ 1 1 Inn. 
Tbe whole amy beieesg dt the e 
Prince ; and the French priſoners were Fiery 
treated with the ' greateſt tenderneſs and humanity, 
The ſpoils taken in the F rench camp 
the meaneſt individual in the Ex 
"Himſelf placed beyond the reach o 
remainder of his life. Indeed the ranſoms of the 
noble priſoners alone were more than ſufficient for 
That purpoſe: thoug theſe were very moderate. 
"The extent of the-fortunes of all were conſidered, 
and no more was exafted of them than they could 
eaſily ſpare ; no man was that day 
his misfortunes ; they had filF ſufficierit to 


liſn army 


Able to their rank and 
was performed i in the Eng 
2 Edvard marched 4 head of his 
4 5 rt x 21 $736» 1] +1 Rut ih fa %34 
Pope Ipnocent VI. who Was 3 
uehtly' 7 zeblousin'the in- 
of France, hearing of this fatal 
*y e 
igord'and St. Vital to Bourdeaux 


quality And alter a. ſolemn 
20 ifh- canip for 


their late vi 


about a but, failing in their negotiation 
1 to the obtaniing* 
i ce of Wales, Who was ſincerely 


"The 


Go years. 


[conteſt] joined 
is endeavours thoſe of. the Frm oe wrote over 
he king his father, then in England,” in ſuch pref- 


ling terms, that che latter ſent him full powers 
ron the 


. 21 ic 


prince of 


vadof Mares! = u ꝙ³³ T7 +; taolcg 
As Won as this truce ws condhided; 1 
Wales, baving betfled che affairz f. Gaſco em- 
is royal captives r Eng and 
at Sandwich in ans“ He 


wis received ab everq place through which he paſſed 
with the greateſt 'exprefſions of ey; but conſtantly 


; THER choſe bege which ers Gere him; defir- ing 
ing that the reſpett 


intended for bim might be trans. 
wh with every. mark of attention 


civili 
ee mongreh,”! "He ao ot in Sonny | 
£1 14) YA 1 * DEF 9 e n ee * 


2 . 


;afcons claimed che hohour 0K de- 


reateſt 
marks 0 FOR xo orion ng to \ Edad! f 


„4 


Ger he had dieb ered in : 


were ſo great that 
found {| before; had not his ſubjefts 


want du the 


r 


ſervice for the future m a manner Tait. 


with orders to uſe their utmoſt: endeavours to "hey 1 
a de 


10 om. 
cludes truce y Nea and — 1 
vn accordit er "46" 1 


HISTORY & ENGLAND. 


it | 


: 


x 


j 


* 


for its ſize und beauty, as well as for the richneſs, 


him when ſeated on the throne. The French mont 
behaved witk ſo nuch 


r fo 8 


That it was not 
for a ſubje& like him to ſit 1 „ og ſo grea 1 


e bf their | 
here 


impoveriſhed for 


truce with prince Eduardieanvce 3 in: London, w. 


in chis attempt, 

holigeſs, che arrears of tha tribute former) pat 
| (the ſee of Rome, amoumingꝰto a; thouſand aſand math 
Eduard treated this demand as -an-obſolete and ni 


f univerſal contuſion, in France. - Charles 
Vas declared 


1 more dazzling 
he had in confinement td of his moſt: potent e 
mies; namely, the king 


— the late amazing ſucceſs of his arms in obe 


9. a 


man mind; be ſu — very ready to lien u 


Edward, moved by 2 — of lis ſiſter, ts 
1 Scotland; 


! WETE* 
David ſhould be ſet at N and acknovlelyi 
his giving 
1 thouſand marks ſterling 
tions 3 — ſübſiſt, and be in 


re both nations till the whole fond 
liquidated. This treaty. being ratified; or ly 
turned he kingdom,” pe * 1 


1 WA. $2 7 n 
The saffairs of were bend dab Þ 
fore the to cardinal legates who | nepotiatedi 


culous claim: cand bid: them tell the pontili, 5 

he held his kin gl 
no other ſuperior, wo would he pay tribute 10 1 
i r 


f Paris / at that time, 


A. P. y4 


a thouſand of the © principal gitiaens of London 
horſeback; and che mayor dilplayed; on his oy 
— nh theo r the city. The entry V's th 
f n waz dreſſed in his royal roh 
— 4 4 ſtately white courſer, remark 
furniture. Young Edward rode on the left. hand 
his 8 on u little black palfry, andi in a m 
if ſtudious to avoid every mark of diſting,, Wh 
The'ſtrects through which they paſſed were ſipeik i 1 
adorned with plate, tapeſtry, and armour, The » 
ceſſion reached Weſtminſter- hall about noon, ug 
king Edward, ſurrounded by a ſplendid circle af k 
nobles, andother great men, received his royal yi 
ſoner, in all the pomp of ſtate, but at the ſame ty 
wich all the courteſy as if he had been a neighbouiy 
prince; who had come: volu to pay him a fre 
viſit} All the pretenſions of Edwards to che croing 
France ſeemed to be forgotten, and John in captiny 
received the honors of à king, which were rey 


propriety on this occaſo x 
to ſhew himſelf truly — ſo generous a u 
ment: though con quered and a priſoner, be ſtil m 
—_— the N a king. The French noblem 

and knights met with the ſame generous and lum 
1 2171 37 WM 1 ; 

\ Edward at this time enjoyed a abichs 

from: — 8 chap 


„ 


of. France in London, and 
the king of att Odibam'in Hampſhire, Th 
latter, indeed, would have received his liberty loy 
refuſed to pay his nuim 
At — he ſeemed to have little cauſe to e 
favour: from à victorious enemy, who lat 
his country to the greateſt diſtreſs, and vhon, 


Parts, might, according to the-uſual frame of the 
the :diftates- of But he was decent 


ed to a 1 
ſetting her huſband at liberty. The con 
at'Berwick; where it was agreed In 


monatch, G 


Ben fe 


hoſtages — — 
in ten years, by 


propolals-for.a peace: bitiof. fo ſtrange a bohlen 
Edward 1s. page to return them any anſwer g? 1 
© 


they demanded; in the nam 


A I 


God alone, and 


earth.” 670 's [18 £418 8 55. 
. gel The.coptivityof Johb pre 
regent; and had the morrificaiond\d 
almoſt the whole kingdom revolt 2 if 
beten 10 be a formidable: gt” 
in contained fifty: thouſand, men capable 0 
rx Charles found himſelf 22 $0.04 
vu & dra tl w We ih Te 3T 9 6 


4 


| l ? D. 1968. 


2 in fact, letting looſe an enemy upon himſelf. 
e king of Navarre no ſooner obtained his liberty, 
n he came 10 Paris to blow the coals of ſedition, 


eady ſufficiently kindletl. Marcel, provoſt of the 


is of Paris, entered the Louvre at the head of 
[vc where he cauſed Robert de Cler- | Ement « . ö 
| was Joan, queen of Scotland, who alſo paid the debt 


1 9 rſhal of France, together with the marſhal 
9 299 — to be maſſacred in preſence of the 
bin. In the mean time, the peaſants tumultu- 
e .fcmbled from all parts, and, in the general 
anon, attacked every gentleman they met with, 

ang chem as revolted ſlaves hehave towards thoſe 
ere maſters who 3 fall into their hands. 
ey revenged themſelves, by a thouſand cruel pu- 
ments, for the meapneſs of their condition. In 
midſt of theſe convulſions of ſtate, Charles of 


tied on * him againſt the dauphin, till the 
er was obliged to diſſemble his reſentment, by 
eeing io a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, and par- 
ing this too powerful and rebellious vaſſal. The 
er cities of the kingdom followed che example of 
. capital 8 they thook off the dauphin's authority, 
nde government into their own hands, and ſpread 
oder into every province, The nobles, whoſe 
WE linations led them to adhere to the crown, and 
ee naturally diſpoſed to check theſe. tumults, had 
—_—__ thcir influence; and being reproached with 
ardice, on account of their baſe deſertion of their 
ereign in che battle of Poitiers, were treated with 
oerlal contempt by the inferior orders. The 
Wbanded ſoldiers, and the peaſants, who had learned 
eeching of the art of war, formed themſelves into 


ies in the different provinces, eſpecially beyond 
Loire. One of their chiefs called John of Gouge, 
egber of Sens, was declared king of their banditti, 


ES ES EB = ES S=S a: = e r... . ee——_—_ 


bs be lawful ſovereign had done in che defence of his 
edom. feat 46 id = 
” WE bile theſe dreadful ſcenes were ttanſacting in 


ace, a treaty was concluded between the kings of 
ace and England; by which it was agreed, that, 
—_ conſideration of Edward's quitting all claim to the 
ey of Normandy, the counties of Anjou and 
ine, and the crown of Frante, be and his heirs 
Would enjoy Guienne; the Angoumois, Xaintonge, 
Wrigord, Quercy, the Limouſin, Poictou, Touraine, 


ntbicu, free and independent of the crown of 
ace: and that John and the French nobles, who 
been taken priſoners with him, ſhould, pay; for 
—_ ranſom, four millions of golden crowns, up- 
as of a million and a half fterling money. Theſe 
ls were {ent over to France, and laid before a 
ting of the ſtates, by whom they were rejected 
_ diſdain, as deſtruQtive at once of the honor and 
Wy ot the nation. Edward was highly exaſperated 
dis refuſal, and determined to renew the war as 


= as the truce was expired; flatering himſelf 
We: be ſhould 2 } 


tions, 7 


This year was diſtinguiſhed by the death of zwo | 


"5% 


ov FI 1 1 : 2 "I 4 &'s T4 » 4 I 4 . CORES. l i: 1 
b | * - * . "WP" FS 
'S ; 243 - 7% . * a - 292 | | 
bile Edward was making preparations for this expedition 


5 care to keep up the 
* PR ke could deviſe, Among others there is one 
3 marks the genius of his court and the times, 

ader, * 
Abou the latter 

ald a London for three days together: The 
n were, the'1 


"romers, But ma 
K 21 che lord mayer, and his four ſons, wit 
21 | | 


7 f 7 82 . 7 1 * I 
Et DW A NA DM. 
whom bib father had confined: | 


= 


= * * 


on varre alpired to the; crown ; and a war Was | 


I did almoſt as. much miſchief by his depredations 


„— 3 5 : 


formed of invatling France. - 


Edward was defirous of being dign 


u, Cullnes, the Boulonnois, and the county of 


ſucceed better by arms than by nego- | 


luce aa accoubt of it will got be unacceptable to the 


end of May a ſolemn juſt was proclaimed 10 | 
allengers in 
| ord-aiayor; the two ſheriffs, and 
'Y-onealdermen, whe undertosle do maintain the field againſt | 
ut matters were managed with Reg, that the 

wit 


good humour of his ſubjects by every. {-- 


nineteen 1 


princeſſes nearly related to the king of England; 


| The one was Iſabella, his mother, widow of the un- 
| fortunate Edward LI; whoſe luſt and ambition had not 
| only proved fatal to her wretched huſband, but had 


given riſe to a long and bloody war; She died at the 
caſtle of Riſings on the 12th of November, aged 64, 
after a confinement of 28 years. The other princeſs 


of nature mueh .aboutthe fame time, at Hertford in 
England. She was buried by the ſide of her mother 


in dhe choir of the Grey Friars, now called Chriſt 


A. D. 1359. The truce expiring at Midſummer, 
Edward determined to proſecute the reſolution he had 
No ſoonor were his in- 
intentions known than the ſplendor of his former 
victories induced à prodigious number of adventur- 
ers to flock to his ſtandard; and he croſſed the ſea td 
Calais with an army of an hundred thouſand men“. 
This force was irrefiſtible, and the dauphin was too 
prudent to bazard aidecifive battle. He allowed the 
enemy to ſpend their fury in the open ran; While 
he employed himſelf to put all the conſiderable towns 


in a poſture of defence. It hdd been determined in 


a council of war called by Edward near Calais, to 
penetrate immediately into the heart of France, with. 
out loſing tim in taking places: 4 wile reſolution bad 
it been punctually obſerved. But after waſting the 
province of Picardy, and entering Champagne, 

ified with the royal 
diadem of France in the tity of Rheims. He acz 
cordingly inveſted the city, where three months were 
ſpent without effect, while his army daily diminiſhed 
by ſickneſs, and he was obliged at laſt to taiſe the 


* D. 1g6o. Edward, failing in this attempt, 
conflutted his army into Burgundy, which, together 
with the Nivernots, were preſer ved from his ravages, 
by paying the contributions he demanded. The Brie 
and the Gatinois he plundered with the utmoſt. 
cruelty. He advanced to the gates of Paris, burnt - 
the ſuburbs of that city, and challenged the dauphin 


10. give hint battle; but not being able to make that 


prudent prince change his plan of operations; he 
ſpread his army itito the provinces of Maine, Beaufle, 
and the Chartraine. Here he was overtaken by 16 
dreadful. a hurricane, as ſeemed to threaten the diſſo. 
lution of the univerſe, The ſhock of the elements, 
in thunder, lightening; and hail- ſtones of a prodigibiis 
ſize; ſtruck the boldeſt with terror. No leſs than ſix 
thouſand horſe, and a thouſand fdot, were killed on 


the ſpot. Edward, with all his courage, was not proof 


againſt this dreadful ſcene: he conſidered it a warn- 
ing from heaven to him; to ſheathe the deſtruttive 
ſword of war upon equitable terms. Penetrated with 
theſe ſentiments; he leaped from his horſe, and pro- 
ſtrating bimſelf on the ground, with his arms en- 


the Virgin, he vowed t agree inſtantly to 4 

8 if it could be oh 6 

honourable terms. 
This ſtorm has been 


= 
1 


conſidered by moſt hiſtorisns 


a5 the cauſe which inſpired Edward wich pacifie” di- 
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of the principal nobility in England, che ſherifs and ober al- 
deren being eg din comglaeclos aner n which the 
arms and other diftis ions of the city. were painted. _ The de- 
ceit was not eben ſo mueh as ſuſpected | ciemHelves, 
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who were charmed to fee herd Wkyifblike (> ey apo | 


\ out themſelves in arms ſurpaſſing that of | 
in Europe. But they were fl} more charmed whiat;-at che 
of the tliree days, the beavers being then hfited up, they Foun, 
inſtead of their mayor and court ö uſdetmed emain 
all that time concealed, the greateſt perſonagu⸗ 
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i ; While athers (and indeed with! great pro- 
ility) imagine, that, mortified at the little pro- 
bor ys 


i hide the ſhathe of not being able to; do any thing 


more than deſtroying the open country, he was dii- 
poſed to a — and „ this 
event furniſhed him with an opportunity of effecting 
it. But whatever gave riſe to theſe pacilie ſentiments, 
a negotiation was opened at Bretagne, where a treaty 
vas concluded; by which it was agreed, that France 
ſhould pay, at three different times, three millions of 
crowns of gold (about a million and a half ſterling) 
for the ranſom of king John: That the king of 
England ſhould renounce his pretenſions to the crown 
ok; France, and to the . provinces 'of Normandy, 
Maine; Tourain, and Anjou; and ſhould receive in 
exchange the provinces of Poictou, Xaintonge, 
Perigord, the Limofin, Agenois, Quercy, Bigone, 
Gauze, Angoumais, and Rovergne; and enjoy theſe 
territories in the fulleſt manner, and without any 
feudal: ſuhjection or homage. That the diſpute be- 
tween Charles de Blois and John de Montfort, with 


ous the duchy of Britany, ſhould be candidly | 


diſcuſſed, and referred to arbitration; under the ſanc- 
tion of both kings; but if their good offices proved 


ineffectual, neither ſhould take any part in the quar- 
rel, though the ſovereignty of Britany ſhould remain 


to the king of France, and John de Montfort be 
reſtared to the poſſeſſion of all bis eſtates in that 
kingdom: That the king of France ſhould renounce 


alliance with the Scots, and Edward his connections 


with the Flemings. Forty hoſtages, among whom 


were the two ſons of the French king, the dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, and many of the chief nobi- 
ity of France, were given as ſecurities for the per- 


formance of theſe conditions. 


7 . 


over to Calais, where Edward alſo ſoon after arrived, 
and both parties there folemnly'ratifiedthe treaty. 


About the latter end of October, Edward em- 
land, and landed at Dover, with all 


barked for Eng 


: | his hoſtages, on the firſt. of November. From hence 
he proceeded to pay his devotions at Canterbury, 
giving orders, purſuant to an obligation he had en- 


tered into, that the hoſtages ſhould every where be 
treated with all the reſpett due to their high quality, 


diverſions. 


A. D. 1361. The peace between the two king- 
doms being coneluded in France was productive of 
ngdom. Great numbers 

of adventurers, who had enliſted in Edward's army, 

Joined the band of robbers that had for ſome time de- 
Jolated the provinces. Habituated to pillage, and 
_ - ſtrangers 10 fear, they committed the moſt dreadful 
| Fayages,.and were known by the name of The 
Companies.“ At length John, marquis of Mont- 

ſerrat, being at war with the Viſcontis, lords of 


dreadſul diſorders in that ki 


Milan, took the Companies into his pay, and freed 
France from theſe forniidable hands of ruffians. 


ful peſtilence broke out in France, which carried off 


upwards of go, ooo inhabitants in Paris, and ſpread- 
ing into England, raged wich equal violence in 
by this con- 

gion was Henry duke of xi: * ee eg from 
bis . had obtained the ſurname of the 
Good is only ſurviving filter became his | 
- cheir: ſhe had been ſome time married to John of 
5 Gaunt,” Edward's fourth” ſon,” who, in right of his 

brother- in la, was the following year created duke | 


London. Among others {wept away 


Good Duke. 


| ” of 
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218 A. D. 6156. HISTORY or ENGLAND. A. D. 13636 
Edward the Black Prince with his couſin 
Kent, the young and beautiſul relict of the late y 
bad made with ſo numerous an army, and | of Kent, who had been beheaded in the be 
of the prelent reign by the intrigues of queen j; 
bella and the infamous Mortimer; and for her, 
quiſite beauty, ſhe was generally known | 
lation of The Fair maid of Kent.” y 
hero, who had raiſed the honourof the Engi 
| fo exalted a pitch, was now created prince of 4 
taine, and inveſted with the property of many of i, * 
noble poſſeſſions ceded to the Engliſn by the 
of Bretagne. He ſoon after eroſſed the ſeq, 1 
fixed his reſidence at Bourdeaux, where he key 
royal court, beloved and reſpetted by all ray 
People. e e een eee 
A. D. 1363. The French hoſtages, who were f 


principles of honor and juſtice, filled John vi 


in order to fubſtitute himſelf in the place of hisfn 


and the ranſom was never paid. 


In conſequence of this treaty of peace, the king 1 at V 
ol France was ſet at liberty. He immediately went | laws were enafted which tended to the welfare at 


. edi& for the apprehending a number of robber al 


ſhould be admitted upon their pa- 


| the judges. The lord chief juſtice Sir Henry ot 
role of honour, to all the liberty of exerciſe and 


The chrone of Caſtile vas filled by Peter, 1 
named the Cruel, from his ſanguinary and roll 


A. D. 162. In the beginning of this year a dread- 


and ſettled ſuch conſiderable fortunes on the 
they defied the royal authority; while their 1 


was obliged to maintain a war againſt 15 4 deci 


1 ler. . 1 0 
his is alſo remarkable for the r e of | hi ul ers." victorious 
Inis year is alſo rem kable for the marriage of . Being ebenen, 


/ 


, Joan 


ginn 


by the ay 
The 2 


in London, began now to grow weary of their RR 
finement, and the duke of Anjou broke his pay (RRM 
and eſcaped to Paris. This act, ſo contrary 1 4, RS 


the utmoſt concern; and he determined, at allem 
to execute the conditions of the treaty. His on 
eil in vain endeavoured to diſſuade him from li 
ſign: his purpoſe was fixed, and every ar 

loſt its force. If juſtice and good faith”, fk 
« were baniſhed from the reſt of the earth, theyouſ, 
yet to retain their habitation in the breaſts of prin 
This noble way of thinking, incompatible wit't 
maxims of policy, induced him to return to EA 


the duke of Anjou. But he did not long fun 
this action, which he thought abſolutely neceſi 
He died ſoon after, in the palace of the Savoy, vd 


he had been royally entertained at the king's expent 


A. D. 1363. In the month of January thi je 
a parliament was held at Weſtminſter, when {el 


tranquillity of the nation. Edward alſo ifſud u 


lawleſs banditti that infeſted the kingdom, confi 
chiefly of ſoldiers that had been diſbanded at thee 
cluſion of the peace with France; and that thek& 
linquents might be more eaſily and ſpeedily brot 
to trial, he enlarged the judicatory powers of dec 
of London. He next applied himſelf to the 
moval of another evil, namely, the corruption 


and Sir William Skipwith, one of the judges, i 
for their partiality and extortion, impriſoned, bc 
vily fined,” and rendered incapable of holding 
public employment. e 

Low D: 1366. Edward the Black Prince bad m 
lived near three years in his neee, of A 
taine, without having an opportunity o ert 
his valour, and, indeed, without any proſpeh“ 
doing it for a conſiderable time. On a ſudden, h 
ever, he was called forth from this ſtate of nach 
by an event which muſt lead us to a country di 
from France and England, namely, that of Spal. 


diſpoſition.” He was placed in the ſeat of 
while a minor, and in very unfavourable w_ 
ſtances. His father, Alphonſo XI. had ſeven ! 


: 


tural children by his miſtreſs, Eleanor of 1 
M, 


who enjoyed ftill more power, inſulted the 

l was Liber divided 10 
parties, one of N the queen mathe!, id 
the other Eleanor. When Peter came of ag y 
took the reins of government into his on : 195 ii 


bak 


* . 


— 


* 2 
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A. D. 436 


ocher's revenge, put her to death. Soon after; he 
W..-ricd Blanche | 
—_ grand maſter of St. Jago, one of thoſe very 
= ds who was then at war with her huſband, ſhe 
acd the fadion, and Peter ſhut her up in a caſtle. 
J greatly augmented the fury of the faction, and 
er vas obliged to fight againſt the king of Arra- 
WS. and his natural brothers at the ſame time ; but 
WWE; ory ſtin followed his-ſtandards, and be made a 
el uſe of it. He ſeldom forgave a crime; fo that 
ss relations who had appeared in arms againſt 
an. were ſacrificed to his relentment; and among the 
1 elt the grand maſter of St. Jago. During thele 
=» Loables, Blanche of Bourbon died in confinement ; 


1177 


2 Treaty with Charls V. King of France, and a power- 
_ ny was pag eee OR 
on de Bourbon. Bertrand du Gueſelin, a native 

WS Britany, famous for his military abilities, was 

pointed general in this expedition; and had the 
careßs to engage the Companies, now returned from 
ay, to follow him into Caſtile. They had been 
SE: communicated by the pope, and were deeply af- 

acd by that ſentence, to which they paid a- mueh 
WS rater regard chan to any maxims of juſtice and 
bandon a life of rapine and extortion. ee 
du Gueſelin advanced with his army firſt to Avig- 
on, where the pope then reſided, and demanded, 
Cord in hand, an abſolution for all his ſoldiers, and 


s made with regard to the latter. I believe,” 
ecbied du Gueſclin, my fellows may make a ſhift 
c do without an abſolution, but the money is abſo- 
ey neceſſary.” The pope then extorted from the 
babitants in the city and neighbourhood, the ſum 


8 : of an hundred thouſand livres, and offered the mo- 


J ey to du Gueſclin. © It is not my intention, re- 
led the generous warrior, to oppreſs the innocent 


oe; the pope and the cardinals themſelves can 


. eaſihy fpare me that ſum from their own pockets. 


N WThismoney, I inſiſt, muſt be reſtored to the owners, 
"#hould they be defrauded of it, I ſhall myſelf re- 


nom the other fide of the Pyrennees, and oblige 


ou to make them reſtitution.” The pope ſaw the ne- 
eeinty of ſubmiſſion, and paid him, from his own tre- 


A 219 A K D tut 
lade be took Eleanor priſoner ; and: to ſatisfy" his- 
of Bourbon, who falling in love 


A4. D. 1369. 


219 
declaring they would never draw their ſwords againſt 
their native prince. But notwithſtanding the deſer- 
tion of the Companies, Henry de Tranſtamare and 
du Gueſclin were ſtill at the head of an hundred thou- 
land men, Both armies were now in ſight of each 
other, and ſoon after was ſought, on the banks of 


the Ebro near the village of Navarette, the famous 
battle of that name, 3 Peter and the Black 
Prince on onè ſide, and Henry de Tranſtamare and 
du Gueſclin, on the other. Edward acquired more 

honour in this battle than Creſſy and Poitiers, be- 

cauſe the conteſt was much longer diſputed. The 
victory was complete; above twenty thouſand. of the 
enemy ſell on the field of battle, and Bertrand du 


5 


umaiity ; though it was not ſufficient to make them 


ee ſum of two hundred thouſand livres. The for- 
mer was very readily promiſed; but more difficulty 


Gueſclin and the marſhal of Ardrehen were taken 


— 


priſoners. 3 15 


| - Peter was re-eſtabliſhed on the throne of Caſtile, 


and Henry de Tranſtamare obliged to fly to Arragon. 
But gratitude was not one of Peter's virtues :. he 
deceived his benefattor when he had no longer any 
need of his aſſiſtance He refuſed the ſtipulated pay 
to the Engliſn forces; and Edward, perceiving that 
bis men daily periſhed by ſickneſs, , found himſelf un- 
der a neceſſity of: leading them back to Guienne. 
Peter, however, enjoyed not long the good fortune 
| heowed to the perſon he had ſo ungenerouſly treated. 
The Black Prince had no ſooner: croſſed the Pyren- 
nees, and Bertrand du Gueſclin paid his ranſom, than 
the baſtard of Tranſtamare revived the party of the 
malecontents, and du Gueſclin began to raiſe a new 
army. The forces of Arragon, the rebels of Caſtile, 
and the French auxiliaries appeared on the ſide of 
| Tranſtamare : while Peter's army conſiſted of the 
greater part of the Caſtalians, the troops of Portu- 
gal, and the Moors of Spain; but his new allies ren- 
| ie him {till more odious, and were of very little 
ſervice in the day of battle. Tranſtamare and du 
Gueſclin having no longer the genius and fortune of - 
young Edward to contend with, obtained a complete 
victory in the neighbourhoed of Toledo. The ty- 
rant Peter was again dethroned and taken priſoner, 
when his brother, in revenge, murdered him with 
his own hand, and was aſterwards placed on the throne 
| of: Caſtile, which he tranſmitted to his poſterit . 
A. D. 1369. Prince Edward, during his cam 
paign in Caſtile, had contrafted, beſides a very 
dangerous diſorder, an enormous debt, which Peter 
had refuſed to pay. This obliged him to have re- 


courſe to methods not conſiſtent with good policy. 
He totally alienated from him the affections of the 
French, by impoſing on them an unuſual and heavy 
tax. The nobility of Guienne made ſtrong remon- 


L Bury, the ſum demanded, ' The army | 
E the bleſſings, and enriched : by the ſpoils of the 
church, proceeded on their expedition, and paſſed 


„ hallowed by ] ſtrances againſt this impoſition, and. even carried their 

complaints to the king of France as their lord pa- 

ramount. The principal articles in the treaty of Bre- 

tagne, regarded the renunciation of the ſovereignty, 

and were to have been made reſpettively by Fobn 5 

and Edward, but had remained unexecuted, though 

the failure in exchanging theſe renunciations was 

wholly owing to the chicanery of France. Charles, 

who directed all his affairs by the principles of po- 1 

licy rather than thoſe of juſtice, admitted the appeal Fo 

of the nobility of Guienne, and ſummoned the prince = 

of Wales to appear;perſonally in his court at Paris. 1 

The prince, exaſperated at fo inſolent and unjuſt a 

meſſage, anſwered, with all the ſpirit af a young 

warrior, that ſhould he at the head of ſixty; thou- 1 

and men. Charles was not, however, intimidated : _— 

| his he knew the declining years of Edward, the languiſh- _— 

C upon his enterprize. He was accompanied by ] ing ſtate of the prince of Wales's health, and the. * 
ounger brother, John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- extreme animoſity which the inhabitants of the con- ON 1 

alter,” .I || quered provinces" had-expreſſed againſt the-Englith, _ 

© dente army K 80 the Pyrennees in three di- 1 
"008, each confi 


obe Pyrenneian mountains i | 
His natural to imagine that ſuch experienced and | 
ooch ſoldiers, headed by ſo able a general, muſt 
ah alarm the king of Caſtile, whoſe ſubjeQs, in- | 
(lead of ſupporting their oppreſſor, were ready to 
in the enemy againſt him. Peter, therefore, thought | 
woſt adviſeable to fly from his dominions. He 

opted to the frontiers of Portugab; but being 

denied entrance into that kingdom, he repaired to 


Bourdeaux, to implore the aid and protection of the 

Back Pint... Is 1d 

867. Edward promiſed his affiſtance to 
ae fugitive monarch; and having obtained the con- 
fan ol bie father, he levied a great army, and ſet 


4A 


would. att very powerfully in his favour. . He 'there- 


Noch anch conliſting of 10,000 horſe. At bis ap- fore immediately declared war, and ſent à letter of i 
ct al the Companies left du Gueſclin's army, I defiance tothe Engliſh\monarch. ./ - iy 4 


: 
. | 


* 
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affetted Edward, namely, the lols of that illultrious 
princeſs Philippa, 
the igth of Augu 


ſt at Windſor, after a long and 
very ſevere illhets. Her death was in a particular 
manner lamented by her royal conſort, with whom 
ſhe had lived forty years in perfabt union and had 
brought him twelve children. Nor was her death la. 
mented only by her family and relations; all ranks of 
people were ſliarers in this calamity, eſpecially the 
poor, to whom ſhe had been a moſt liberal benefac- 
treſs. She was buried in Weſtminſter abbey under, 
a tomb of black touch- ſtone, on the top of which. | 


A. D. 13/0. The French began now, to be very 
ative in carrying on the war, which was commenced 
in Ponthieu, where they met with very little oppoſi- 
tion: The dukes of Berry and Anjou, brothers to 
Charles,” affiſted by du Gueſclin, invaded the ſouth- 
ern provinces, and ſoon produced an important re- 
volution. The ſtate of the prince's health would! not 
permit him to mount on horſeback, or exert his uſual 
aſtivity. The brave Chandois, governor of Guienne, 
wasiflain in one action, and du Buche in another. 
Young Edward ſaw the progreſs of the French win 
the utmoſt regret; but his diſtemper increaſed ſo faſt 
upon him, that he was obliged to throw up his come | 
mand, and return to Engla g. 
Edward, incenſed at the injuries he bad received 
from Charles, meditated a ſevere revenge, but the 
infirmities of age ſuffered him not to head his armies 
in perſon, with that - vigour and activity which at- 
tended him in the field of Creſſy. Sir Edward 
Knowles was for ſome time very fortunate. He 
marched from Calais at the head of thirty thouſand 
men, andextended his ravages to-the very gates of 
Paris, but without being able to bring the enemy to 
a a general engagement. He entered the provinces of 
Maine and Anjou, and laid them both waſte: but 
art of his. army being there defeated by the admira- 
ble. conduct of du Gueſclin, now created conſtable 
of France, the reſt were ſcattered and diſperſed, ſo 
that inſtead of reaching Guienne, they took ſhelter 
in Britany, whoſe ſovereign had entered into an al- 
fiance with England. The duke of Lancaſter; at 
the head of twenty-five thouſand men, made, ſoon 
after, the ſame attempt, and marchedthe whole length 
of France, from Calais to Bourdeaux, but his rear 
was ſo dreadfully harraſſed by ng parties of the 
enemy, and his foraging parties fo frequently cut off, 
that hardly half his army reached the place of their 
deſtination. One ince after another fell into the 
hands of the enemy; till Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and 
Calais only remained in the hands of the ' Engliſh, ! 
when the neceſſities of Edward obliged him to con- | 
clude a truce with the enemy. 
A. D. 1376. The military glory which the great 
Edward once poſſeſſed was now buried in the grave 
of voluptuouſneſs. His whole attention had been 
hitherto engroſſed in the purſuits of war and ambi- 
tion; but thoſe paſſions were now totally extinguiſhed. - 
He began, at æ very unſeaſonable time of life, to in- 
dulge himſelf in amorous dalliance, and was dwindled | 
to the contemptible flave of an infamous woman, 
called Alice Pierce, who, to the ſeandal of all govern- 
ment was ſuffered 'to'ſit in the public court of juſ- 
tice,” and even appeared decked in the jewels of the 
virtuous queen — «od Which the now fallen 'Ed- 
ward had the weaknels to make her a preſent of, with | 
8 1 22 Ae i 0389340! 
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.  * He wws buried in the cathedral of Canterbury, where his 
tomb, with an inſcription in French, is ftill to be ſeen. He had || 
iſſue two ſons, viz. Edwardiof: Augouleſine, who died an in- 
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queen of Enuland, WhO died on 
every great officer as ſhe thought proper. The pe. 


ple were no longer able to bear ſuch proceeding, 


| 
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ENGLAND. A. D. 1376. 


all the gihet moveables of that worthy lady: in laß 


hands of this ſtrumpet, who placed and diſplay 


and the parliament, which met on the 24th of Ant. 


declared their ſentiments on this ſubject with lud 
freedom, that before they broke up they obliged de 


king to iſſue a ſentence of baniſhment againlt I 


laid Alice, and to confiſcate her eſtate, At the any 
time, to ſhew;that they retained a warm and loydd 
; fedtion for their ſovereign, even in the midſt of l 
; -weakneſles, they granted him a very conſiderable 
was her portraiture in alabaſter admirably executed. ſubſid " 


V. 9 4 | 44% 11 | Hit; | 
During this ſeſſions of parliament, the nation (it 
fered an irreparable loſs. by the death of Edwar 
prince of Wales, who. expired at Windſor on tl 


18th, of June, in the 46th year. of his age“. Th 


charadtet of this prince is truly amiable, His vay 
and military talents, which procured him the adgin, 
tion of all Europe, form. only a ſubordinate pen d 
his merit. His humanity, generoſity, affablih, 
and moderation, gained him the eſteem of all te 


world ; eves the moſt ſhining. period of ancient o 


modern hiſtory. would have received a luſtre fray 
his virtues; they were celebrated by his greateſt eng 
mies. Charles of France, though his kingdom hal 
ſuffered ſo ſeverely from his valour, gave a nol 
mark of his high eſteem for this diſtinguiſhed hero, ty 
cauſed a ſolemn ſervice to be performed for the repo 
of his ſoul, in the church of, Notre Dame, aud 4 


| ſiſted himſelf in perſon, with the principal pan oft 


nobility of France... {41 |» 


* 


I be death of the prince was greatly lamented by 


the people, who had flattersd themſelves with th 
proſpett of uninterrupted happineſs and glory unde 


his reign. Their concern was likewiſe increaſed by 


the jealouſies they had entertained. of the great pot 


of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, whom 11 


were apprehenſive might ſeize the crown. on the dt 

of his father. Io remove theſe fears, beſore if 
prince was buried, the commons petitioned the king 
++, that, ſor the comfort of the nation, his eldeſl ſo 
Richard of Bourdeaux, might be brought into pal 
ment, and acknowledged as the true heir apparel 
to the realm.“ Edward not only readily comp 
with this requeſt, but alſo areated the young prin 
duke of Cornwall and earl of Cheſter, and 
after conferred on him the title of Prince of Wil 
The grief which Edward felt for the loſs dN 
ſon, added to the weakneſs that had for ſome tus 
obſcured his great talents, rendered him now M4 
manner unfit, for government, and be retired 10 
ſalitary life at Eltham in Kent, one of his coun 
ſeats, The duke of Lancaſter availed himſel d 
this opportunity {0 favourable to bis ambition, . 
getting himſelf declared regent of the kingdom, v 
the approbation of the princeſs dowager and you 
prince Richard, whom he had gained over to hi u 


" tereſt ; and, ihe more -effeQually to remove fut 
Edward the thoughts of reſuming the reins of . 


vernment, he contrived to have Alice i 


called again about the royal perſon ; and the 
gained ſuch an aſcendancy. at court; as. to. 19% 


= 


the diſgrace. of. every one ſuſpetied by, or obnow® 
to, her, or the duke her patfron. 
-* Lancaſter, on being inveſted with the govem" 
made it his firſt buſineſs 10 wreak. bis vengean®® 
the earl of Marche and the - biſhop. of Wind 


| +7 $4 18 N 1454 
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| "fant, and Richird of Bourdesur, who foccetied bis pint? 


on the throne of England. He had Ekewiſt one dachte.. 


U 


loch men of great power. and abilities, and the con- 
tant o 0 
n he obliged to reſign the ſtaff ofjcar |-marihal; 
ache latter was forbid the court, after having all 
l emporalicties leise. 
lancaſter's next ſtep was, to procure! a parliament 
mat would, without heſitation, grant large ſupphes: 
This was eaſt | 
= tbc 27th of e the lords and com- 
ons very readily granted the king four-pence, by 
of poll-tax, from every perſon in the kingdom 
= ove fourteen years of age. The commons allo, to 
ow their eagerneſs to oblige the court party, revoked 
ee ſentence of confiſcation and baniſhment which 
4 been paſſed againſt Alice Pierce; and ſhe was 
eiaſtated in full poſſeſſion of all her former rights, 
Bo privileges and eſtates. ne, | 
i Thele meaſures, .with the laying on the poll tax, 


_ 
5 

o 
God 

N A 5 


| : becaſioned the greateſt diſcontent among the people, 


ad the haughtineſs of the duke of Lancaſter. and 
i friend the lord Piercy, on whom he had be- 
oed ide ſtaff of earbmarſhal, taken from the carl 
r Marche, ſerved to increaſe the flame which ſoon 
oe forth into the moſt unwarrantable excefles, | 


elif upon ſeveral articles of religion, wherein. he 


ifered from the common doctrine. He ſoon gained 


k number of followers. in the kingdom, and among 
bers the duke of Lancaſter and the lord Pierey, 
arl-marſhal.. Wickliff being ſummoned to appear 
ecore the biſhop of London at a ſynod held by that 
relate in St. Paul's cathedral, the duke and marſhal 
ccompanied him thither, thinking their preſence 
ould de a powerful protection; and, in the courſe of 
obe examination, the duke and marſhal inſulted the 
imop, and even proceded to threats, upon which the 
noed broke up in great confuſion. The populace of 
London, who adored, the biſhop, and were glad of 


3 Wihought, their apprefſors, gaſſembled in a tumultuous 
anner, and, running to the Savoy, the magnificent 


% 


all probability, they would have facrificed in thein un- 
e, be be cee zit . jon 
| 1 * Fed: Im, 2 8 1 2a Icape. „ 1 * e {$01 g 
ere, to, the court of the princeſs of, Wales, then 
„ Kennington in Surry, A they remained till cl 
tumult was ſubſided. The duke was ſo provoke! 


au this ſeverity ſeryed only to render. Lancaſter 


Z people. r 1 Fe „„ f kh „ 
uu wich France, expiring. on che iſh of 
April, hoſtilities were again begun between the two 


crowns, ,, The, French: laid fiege 40 a ſtfong fort near 


F TY. = 0. Th Teo 


Ude er cowardice af the commanding officer. 
* the other hand, the brave Sir. Hu 1 Calverly, 
$0vernor of Calais, made an inrgad into the French 


— 


territories, from when 4 . 4,2 $6014 =» #18 # #8 
jones, trom whence. he veturhed with a great 


e Digits , 07 
This was the laſt of the numerous military: opera- 


r 


. * which e this bultling reign; as the 
- Jlovwing was of the public acts of the great Edward. 


n an aſſembly of the knights companions of the 
a on St. Ceorge s- day, he conferred that order 
F 5 grandſon Richard; which was the only hong 
could give him, after declaring him his ſucceſſor, - + 
. — days after this the king removed to Shene, © 
(aki ** was ſeized with a diſtemper called the cingles 
and of St. Anthony's Fire that encompaſſes the 


8 


- ** 


„ E N AR D di, 
body like a belt} which quickly encreaſed to fo. dan- 
ſors of his ambitious meaſuteg : the former 


ly. effected; ayd the aſſembly meeting 


WE About this time John Wickliff, doctor of divinity, | 
Wn the. univerſity of, Oxford, began to publiſh. his 


opportunity 10 be revenged on thoſe whom they 


ue of the duke of Lancafter, hey rifled the houſe, 
und ſearched every where for his perſon, which, in 


dat he could not be.pacified | u by the removal of 
be then mayor and aldermen, whom he accuſed of 

vot having done their endeavours to quell the rioters. | | 

Vill appear to us one of the greateſt princes that ever 


es oious and contemptible.in_ the eyes of the | ſwayed the Engliſh ſceptre, whether we behold hüm 


Calais, which was deliyered into their bands b "the 


'þ which otherwiſe, perhaps, he might never hade cbn- 
dor Scotland, und 


A. D. 1377. 4 221 


| rousa height as to leave no hopes of his recovery. In 
| 187 ſituation all his infamous courtiers and attendants 


[SF EEE) 


rings and jewels, and then left him without a ſingle 
friend jg ee Z 
d and forlorn lay the once great, but 
now expiring, | Wo) 

abe pallin by accident through the root Where 


final effort; he pronounced the word Jeſus! and Upſet 
his eyes upon this world and all his former glories.” ' 
Here let humanity take its ſympathizing "ſtand ! 
here let ambition drop its aſpiring head! and con- 
template r exit of this conqueror of 
nations) the vanity of all ſublunary greatneſs! while 
the hiſtorian, turning his eyes from this humiliating 


rakter ſo conſpicuous in the Engliſh annals, 


Edward III. was in perſon tall of ſtature, but TY 
juſtly proportioned, and of ſo noble and majeſtic. an 


reſpect. He was gracious and obliging to tlie virtu- 
ous and deſerving; ſtern and inevorable to the bad 
and faithleſs. In converſation he was affable and com- 
municative, nor did he diſdain to receive inſtruction 
from thoſe beneath him, in inſtance$ where they 
were enabled ito give it: at the ſame time he was 


ever made a more happy choice of ſervants, either in 
the domeſtic,; the eivil, or, the military departments. 
He was a friend to the poor, the fatherleſs, the widow, 
and when he relieved, it was as à king, by putting 


object, endeavours to trace the lineaments of a char 


aſpett, as at once engaged affection and commanded 


— 


poſſeſſed of ſo juſt a diſcernment, that few princes 


them above the return of their miſeries: - In the 


diſtribution of rewards. and dignities, he ſhewed 4 


diſtinguiſned judgment, and an invariable regard to 
merit. He had a taſte for the liberal arts, much 
above what could be expected for the age in Which he 
lived ; witneſs the edifices of Windſor Caſtle, King's 
Hall in Cambridge, and the collegiate chapel of St. 
| 3 (now the room where the commons of Great 
ritain aſſemble) all which he built, and the th laſt 
TT ³·˙ðd˙̃˙ ˙¹¹ ] r du x 
It remains now that we fliould ſay ſomething of his 
political character. If we view him in this light he 


as a warrior, a legiſlator, or a monarch. It muſt, in- 
deed, be confeſſed that the love of glory was his pre. 
dominant paſſion, and that, on ſeveral occafiong, he 
ſcrupled not to indulge it even at the, expenct of hu- 
manity, the lives of his ſubjefts, and the eden F 
bis country; but then it muſt” be conſidered that he 
Was but a man, and, as ſuch, liable to errors und that 7; 
the diſtracted fate of. affairs on the continent; andi 
the jarring intereſts of its prinees, concurred! in flat- 
ting bis ambition, and inſpiring him with vietes 


— 


ceived. His conduct with regar 
his claim to the ſucceſſion of France, involved his 
ſubjetts and himſelf in many difficulties; but theſe 


ver) difficulties ſerved in the end to wean them from 


the vain notions they had entertained on their king's 
amazing ſucceſſes, and at the ſame time taught them 
that vittories may, under certain circumſtances, ſerve 
only to diſtreſs, and conqueſts to encumber. The ob- 
"taining of conquelts, . ta have bad 


*4 
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vikl cord place in ' Edward's g olor) : be was a true 1 
lover of the conſtitution of his? count with which 


Be was intimately acquainted, and fhewed bimſelf on 
all oecaſions as anxious to d. fend the privileges of the 
people as to preſerve the preroga es of the crown. 
As to his weakneſs at the dale of his life, in ſuf- 
We! himſelf to be made the dupe of af artful and 
worthleſs woman, we may in ſome meafure excuſe 
bim, by ſuppoſing that Ml, paſſion might at firſt be 
only an amuſement to divert the Wi be reflecti. 
ons ariſing from the difappointments with which his 
latter days were elouded; and conſidering, that he 
who had not had leiſure i in his youthful hours to be ac- 
quainted with the power of love, Was the tefs able to 
gary againſt it in is old age. 
_ Th Heat rince died at Shiene (now Richmond) 
June, 1357, ih the 63th 
1ſt of his fei "He Was buried in 


bo: aud * 
Abniatter ps Oh ear his 111 ONT. * 


whom he had the fo wing ilfue:? eg 


1. Edward the Black Prince. we 4 
tas William of Hatfield, who died in bis 8 ; 
. Lionel of Antwetp, duke of Clarence; who 
d yu firſt: married to Elizabeth de Burgh, beireſs of 
iam de Burgh, earl of Ulſter. Aſter her death, 


he married Violante, daughter to the duke of Milan; 
and died in Italy ſoon after the conſummation of his 


* avkhout- omg any! ; poſterity by that prin- 


4. John of Gaui. duke of Lancaſter, from whom 
fe that branch Which afterwards poſſeſſed the 
crown. He firſt married Blanche, daughter and co: 
beireſs of Henry duke of Lancaſter, to title h 
12 His ſecond wife was Conſtance, el 

ughter of Peter the Cruel, king of Caſtile, in 
5 ght he aſſumed the arms and title of chat 
8 After her death, he married Catherine 
Swinſprd, who had already bore him ſeveral illegiti- 


x mate children. . rele.) ES 


5. Edmund de Langley, earl of. Cambridge, 
eonſale 0 of Dover-caſtle, and eſtoryaris dunks 


Y | 
6. William of Windſor, who died an infant... Br 


75 7. Thomas of Woodſtock, who received the titl 
* er Buckingham from his ntdex..- 1 4. at. 
| e van. e 5 at's ator e 


„ daughters were, 


4. Iſabella, married to Ingelram de Couey,, ear 
of Bedford. 
::483 who died of the 8 Bourdeaux, 

=: Blanche, who died in her infancy... 
1-4: * wanted 10 John de Mondfors, earl, of 


Margaret, married. 10 oh ds Haſling car of 
ng bs fag Fa 0 8. 


"The pemarkaly ace occurrences he ahve in the 


$3 3* þ 


reign of Edward III. were as follow : 
In dhe fourth. year of his reign, on che 1 82 


{there happened a great eclipſe of the ſun; RY 
July, th were ſo violent this year, that the harvelt 


did not begin. till Michaelmas,' ;At;Chri à ViO- 
| lent weſterly, wind. overthrew ſeveral private houſes 
— edibces, tore Ws trees 10 * ene 10 


nis ToRY or ENGLAND. 


Hiſted twelve weeks ; 


year of his 1 


day or night 


_ which the ki 


2 of corn and provifons in England un 


to ſupport the x 
” want of "ſuſtenance, * - 


thunder an lightning; 
E. the FUSS a Zain broke out witb great — 
by oh 
| lent, and a 
numbers 6 


| March, between the north and weſt ; the beams 


1. n vere egen I wich a e 


A. D. 137. 


In his ninth year, the rains were fo fatal, that th 
8 Was ws holed; a dearth enſued, wheat being (old 


Mags a quarter, (as much? as twen 

Mun, buten Now) ak the, cattle was ſry 
by a murrain. 
In his twelfth year, it rained almoſt continu 
tem the begining of October te the beginnin 
December,” and'then' came à froſt upon it, wii 
yet, though the corn wa 4 


ed . it in a great meuſure, the war with gy, 
e money ſo ſcarèe, N all forts of Fri 


were ſold at a bestonsble ae Lins 

In bis thirtgenth year, u andted 0 twenty b 
men, and ſeveraſ prieſts, beſides women, were drow 
ed, by an mundation of Wa e at Newcaltle upog 


ar i in 143 $it $51? 0 


"While the battle of Creſſy Was fighting, in th 
twenrieth yetr 6f bis reign, [Gere fell a violent ſum 
of hail; accompanied” with un eelipſe and terry 
thunder, at Which times pod tons: flights of 'crow 
hovered over the Engliſh and French arthies. | 
In his twWenty. ſecond 102750 rained from Midſunl 
mer to pe ren 5 conſtantly, that there was not ou 
it he, rol This wet ſeaſon caukd 
| iletice, which raged for a vide 
"The, enk . at the fame time, barren, ul 
Feen the ea did not produce ſuch plenty of fh 
formerly.” The mortality was ſo great, that ith 
eity of London, two hundred corpſe were bur 
every day in the Charter-houſe-yard, beſides thoſe in 
terred in other common burying-places ; and d 
faſted from Candlemas to Eaſter.---This year wa ab 
remarkable” for the inftitution of the Order of th 
Garter, | which probably owed its origin to the lon 
Edward bore to the courteſs of Saliſbury. That ce 
lebrated lady, at à court ball, dropped ber gane 
took up; and obſerving that ſome q 
his courtiers ffpiled, as if he had · not obtained that h 
vor merely by accident, he called out, Honi foitu 


er fl 


2 mal y penſe, Evil be to him who evil thinks, Tft 


the ſovereign; though it ſoon became a capital 10 


words became the motto of the order. It confibed 
at firſt of no more than t. perſons belde 


of ambition to'courtiers.” 
His twenty ſeventh year- was hodwtuble be the 


occafioned ; 6. 9 — drought. It was calkd 
the Dead Summer. ROY. was brought out of Zealal 
otherwiſe muft have perid 


n Bis Hiirty-fourth ht great Geſtruchon vault 
th amon ? wet . dreadful ſtorinso 
and to * to theſe calam 


ftinguifhed from that already Wer 
called the en Mortality. 
In his thirty-ninth year the rains were ap vi 
great dearth and peſtilence follovel 
Flights of of ſparrow fought in the air, and prodigos 
them 'were found dead on the ground, 
Second year a comet appeared i 


In his 


darted to rards France, and were thought to 
new troubleß to that ki in the bun! gy! 
The weſtern parts - of England, and partic a 
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or on boch lides, and ſeveral e een 

ech no adion of rgal importance had happened 4 D. 1379. In the ſpring of this year, a dread- 
| WC $ ful plague broke out in the narth-of England, which 
der the patliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter, in | depgpulated the greateſt part of the country. The 


.d with user fa joy throughout the whole! king - 
. 4nd e impatient were the people 40 fee their 
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N the death of Edward III., his grandſon 
Richard ſucceeded to che throne ; and vas im- 
uely proclaimed king by the name of Richard II. 
| which ume he was only in the eleventh year of his 

e. The beauty af his perſon, joined to the enthu- 
ic fondneſs bf the people far his illuſtrious father 

e Black Prince, occaſioned: his acceſſion to be cele- 
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„ cnonarch. decorated with the enſigns of royalty, 


. the day of his-coronation was fixed for the 15th of | 


, when: dhe ceremony was performed with the 
eateſt magnificence“. On this occaſion, the young 
hg created his uncle; Thomas of Woodſtock, duke 
Glouceſter : and conferred the honour of knight- 


— 


: od on ſeveratof-the young nobility... | 1011576) Bia 

A ſew days aſter the king's coronation, the parlia- 
Went eſtablithed a council of regency ; and the com- 
dns proceeded to increaſe their influence, and to 
nfirm their privileges. But the greater power af 
king's uncles directed the meaſures of govern- 
nt. Lancaſter in partieular, though very unpo- 
Mar, and of à genius not at all adapted to any bold 
gerprize, yet having been accuſtomed to govern 
ring che latter part of the late reign, took upon 
pſelf the chief direction of affairs, 8. What is 
y remarkable, neither himſelf or his brothers wete 
ed in che council of regency. 1 J 
he war Wich France was ſtill carried on with 1 
were taken, 


* 


ween- the two kingdoms. In the month of Qc- 


er to- deviſe; the proper means of-cheeking: the 
| grels. of the French arms. The commons de- 
ed giving their opinion in a matter of ſuch mo- 
at, without the advice and aſſiſtantce of be duke 


Ighty reaſons; excuſed his attendance, the com- 


Wm Walworth, merchants of 
oc citizens had fitted out ſcyeral ſhips at their 
epence, which failing in queff of one Mercer, a 
S iſh mariner, who had greatly annoyed the Engliſh | 
ers, took him together with fifteen Spaniſh thips 
| = bad entered: into his ſervice. 2 1125 . | 3-2 % | 
be Scots had nor only made captures at fea,” but | 
; N hoſtilitivs by land, in violation of a truce 


TW an an ax my" ot 10, 000 men, and ſummon- | 
2 ſurrender; was avſered by Ramſey, 
en d of the garriſon, chat the place had been 

n. K | 1 


* . 
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appe this coronation that hiſtory rt mentions 8 champion, | 
fly dined compleatly armed, in Weſtminſter- hall, where his 
He was attended by the high conſtable and mar- 


, and M0 widths of the hall, he threw his gauntlet on the 
we lis auen pd all perſons wharioever, who ſhould dare | 
| EVE . title to the crown: The origin of this 


3 


ad 


ned a confiderable ſupply: for the ſervice-of | diet 

Public; on condition that the- money ſhould be his ſon Charles VI. a; minor under twelve years of 
ed in che hands of tuo truſtees, Joh Philpot and age. This event might have proved of cpnüderable 

on. Theſe 


mou They ſurprizedati togkithe-towni and caſtle | 
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France, in-whoſe name he would defend it to the laſt 
extremity. ,, An aſſault was therefore immediately 
made, and the place being taken, the whole garriſon 
Thomas Muſgrave with a party of 600 men to recon- 
noitre the country that he might make farther advances; 
but Sir Thomas's party being totally routed, and him, 
Lelf taken priſoner, the earl, who was, fearful: of not 
getting ſubliſtence for his men, thought proper to re- 
. turn e EAglangd d 4 
N 1 D. 1378. In the month of March, Sir Hugh 
Calverly, governor of Calais, burnt. upwards of 


twenty Re port of Boulogne, Which town he | 
laid in aſhes, and carried off a gonſiderable booty. In 


his return to Calais he; was informed that the people 
of, Picardy had betrayed to the French the caſtle of 
March, a fort of great conſequence not far from 
Calais, in the abſence of the governor; but Sir Hugh 
attacked the place ſo vigorouſſy, that he ſoon retook 
„ , ED ho 
.:; About the ſame time Richard entered into a treaty 
h the duke of Bretagne, who agreed to deliver up 


it, and:hanged up all the Picards who had betrayed it, 


8 * 


into the hands of the Engliſh the ſtrong town, caſtle 


and harbour of Breſt, on condition that the ſame 


- ſhould be reſtored. to him in caſe of a peace, that he 
Jhould raiſe the ſum of, 10001. ſterling, and be allowed 


A,penſion of 8ogl,. per annum. He alſo engaged to 
bing about an alliance between the courts of England 


* 


and Flanders. 


Scattch, took advantage of this calamity by making a 


fuxious irruption into that part of the gountry, where 
they not only plundered many towns and villages, but 
N committed the moſt ſnocking barbaxities on the help+ 

Lancaſter; but as that nobleman for various ( att; - tonne! 


leſs inhabitants. 
5 Charles V. king of F rance, leaving 'his throne to 


advantage to the Engliſh, had the duke of Bretagne 


continued. firm to his engagements; but thinking it 
the ſafeſt way to take advantage of the conſulion of 


4 the:court of France in che beginning of a minority, 


be quickly coneluded a. tłeaty with the new king; 10 
 Togt all expeſaniong: 4s: 19 


 4ojally angihilate& I Ee err, 4 
In the mean time the Scots-continued their depre- 


had bben lately bancluded between: the two dations in the northern counties, which they ravaged 
| Curp 1 | with fre and ſword; and the Engliſti government, in- 
wick, on which. the earl of Northumberland ſtead of exerting. themſelves 10 puniſh thoſe infolent 


and cruel invaders, meanly propoſed a treaty of peace, 
Which was gladiy embraced-by the Scots, and was 


* 


concluded ſar chree years by the duke of Lancaſter 
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? caſtom, which 1s ſtill ved is, however, utterly unknown: 
for\though this is the cit time we find it mentioned by hiſtoriags, 
it is, dgubtleis, of a much earlier date; ſince Sir 52 Dimmock, 
who'performed the office at the coronation of Richard II. . 
admitted to it by vinue of à right annexed to the manor 
Seriveliby, in Laneolnſhite, held by him in right of his wite, «hp 
daughter of Sir John Mar min. 598 
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In che month of September, in the following year 
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Gch of September: 
performed in the war againſt France, yet the great 


cruelty and preſumptuous behaviour of the tax- gather. 


them by a habghty nobility, Enthuſiaſm alſo aſſilted 


viſited various parts of the kingdom 


_ Hay 


* RS on EO i. ... A 
E24 OEE 


yet been 


(who had had a cottitniſſion for that purpoſe) on the 


Sow adi" WR 


Though no attion of importance ha 


expence attending the ſeveral, expeditions had quite 
exhauſted the treaſury ; andthe parliament, in order 
to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies, impoſed a new and ex- 
traordi tax of three groats on every perſon male 
and female, above fifteen years of age ; but they or- 
dained, that in levying this tax, the rich ſhould re- 
lieve the poor by an equitable compenſation. As 
the money was immediately wanted, and the common 
method of gathering it would require ſome conſide- 
rable time, the court farmed out the grant to a ſet of 
rapacious collectors, who extorted it with the utmoſt 
rigor from the people. This impoſition, added to the 


ers, occaſioned one of the moſt fingular mutinies re- 

corded in the n The people had 

already acquired ſome idea of independence, and 
iven ſeveral indications of their deſire of bfeaking 
oſe chains which had ſo long been impol 


ed upon 


to augment this deſire, and make the populace ac- 
quainted with their on importane. 18 
One John Ball, a turbulent but popular preacher, 
m, and every where 
inculcated on his audience the maxims of equal right 


and liberty to all the goods of nature ; and the tyranny 


of artificial diſtinftions introduced by a few ihſolent 
rulers, in order to aggrandize themſelves, and degrade . 
the more conſiderable part of the ſpecies. Doctrines 
like theſe, ſo agreeable to the populace; were em- 
braced with avidity, and kindled in the minds of the 
'vulgar thoſe ſparks of rebellion” which the infolence 
of the tax-gatherers blew into a fame. 
A. D. 1381. The inſurrection began at Deptford, 
in Kent; where one of the collectors came to the 
houſe of Walter, a tyler by profeſſion, afterwards 
better known by the name of Wat Tyler, and de- 


manded three groats for one of his daughters. The 


peaſant refuſed io comply with the demand, urging, 
that ſhe was under the age preſcribed by act of parli. 
ment. The mfolent tax-gatherer not only refuled to 
acquieſce in this deciſion, but offered to produte a 
very indecent proof to the contrary; and, at the 
fame time laid hold of the girl. Enraged at this in- 
ſolence, Tyler beat out the fellow's brains with his 


hammer. The aktion was highly approved by the | 


populace of the neighbourhood, who inſtantly flew 
to arms. Their example was followed by the peaſants. 
of Eſſex, Surry, Suffex, Hertfordſhire, ' Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lincoln; fo that even be- 
fore the government had any warning of the danger, 
the diſorder was become too great for oppoſition. 
Ihe inſurgents having appointed Blackheath as the 


= of general rendezvous, they accordingly aſſem. 


ed there, to the number of an hundred thouſand 


men, under cheir principal leaders, Wat Tyler, and 


_ Straw. The duke of Lancaſter was now on the 
of Scotland; and the number of regular troops 


in the kingdom very inconſiderable; fo that the go- 
vernment was thrown into the utmoſt- confuſion; as 
Having every thing to fear from this lawleſs aſſembl7. 


A council was called in the Tower, where a reſolution 


was taken to ſend a meſſenger io the inſurgents, to 
enquire the cauſe of this tumultuous meeting. 


The 
mutinous rabble received the meſſengers with the moſt 


|  - haughty inſolence ; and returned for anſwer, © That 


they were come to ſpeak to the king about certain im- 
portant affairs; and deſired he would repair to the 
camp in perſon; and hear what they had to propole.” 5 

ry, and Sir Robert Haies, the treaſuter, op- 


Pg 


” 


| dignity, and 


vanced to the bridge? and threatened 


wich thoſe of their wives and daughters. A paryd 


Early the next morning they divided thenkin 


the council, particularly the archbiſhop. of { | 


rebels ; thinking it at once both derogatory =—_ 
ity, and dangerous vo his life. But it bei u. 
preſented to the council, that the inſurgent; "cre x 
full march for London, and that it would be ino 
ble to prevent their gaining admittance into the ci 
the king went down tlie river in a barge, as jy, 
Rotherhithe ; but on approaching the ſhore, he 1 
ceiyed ſuch ſymptoms o tumult and inſolence, ty 
he put back, and x,» Bay tothe Tower. 
Exaſperated at this diſappointment, the pealang 
who were by this time joined by the city rabble, 3 
| 26d th burn 
ſuburbs firſt, : and then the capital itſelf, if ru 
were not immediately opened. Intimidated by tg 
threats, which they were able to carry into exccuiy 
their demand was complied with. They entered 
city; and immediately gave a looſe to every ſpeci 
exceſs, They plundered the houſes of the nd 
wealthy citizens; and abuſed their perſons, torts 
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them ran immediately to the duke of Lancaſter 
palace in the Savoy, and ſoon reduced that magik 
cence ſtruſture, together with all its ſplendid fun. 
ture; to aſhes. Another party Tet fire to the Temp 
while a third repaired to the elegant monaſtery of ꝭ 
John of Jeruſalem, at Clerkenwell; near Smithfel 
and burnt the whole ſtruſture, together with al it 
books, records and papers They beheaded al & 
gentlemen that felt into their hands; and paricilaſ 
attornies and thoſe who had any connexions vil 
law. Poul P6979 93) Hut . | 


into three bodies. The firſt divifion, under | 
Straw, marched to Highbuty-manor, about two ni 
to the northward of EOndon. The ſecond retired 
Mile-End. And the third) pnder the comma 
Wat Tyler himſelf; took up their ſtation in S. l. 
therine's, / and round the Tower, to prevent de 
eſcape of the miniſters and noblemen ho had un 
ſhelter in that fortreſs, and whom the rabble halt 
voted to deſtruction- The king, Who had al # 
tired thither for ſafety, finding the fortreſs, vic u 
but weakly garriſoned, and almoſt deſtitute of ph 
viſions, incapable of making any long defence 

means to eſcape during the night; and hear 1 
the rebels at Mile-End were the moſt tratlable, # 


had expreſſed a deſire of treating with the go 


nient, he repaired thither, and demanded to bort 
reaſon for: this tumultuous aſſembly; telling 

that he was their king, and that he was come 10 bel 
and redreſs their grievances, They inſiſted upon i 
neral amneſty ; the abolition of all ſlavery ; 1 

trade jn all market-towns, without paying elthe 
or ĩmpoſt; and that a ſtated rent ſhould be aid upd 
lands, inſtead of the ſervice impoſed upon vil 


Theſe requeſts the ki granted very readily, ul 
ſiſted on res wn their arms . „ 
They made no ifficulty of obeyi ; all * f 


very quietly to their on houſes, leaving 
each pariſh to carry down with them the gene 
don, and charters of their freedom. % 
/ The rebels however, under Wat Tyler v© ns 
be ſo eaſily pacified. .- They were determine! Bl 
venge the evils they had ſuffered on the be 
ible, carry the romantic ſch fe 
government they had formed-into execute 4 


ralph 


mittance into the Tower ; and the' gen 
intimidated by the mültitude of rebels, 3 100 
8 1 8 45223 oh L hs . 2 gta c len 
This puſillanimous condukt raiſed the me 
the rabble to the higheſt pitch; and 2 45 1 
was at once op tes r e 
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A. D. 1381. 
on Sudbuty, archbiſhop of Canterbury, then 
Lan e him to Tower-hill; ane beheaded 
n with the utmoſt cruelty. ' Sir Robert Hales, 
da veaſurer, and Legg, the Flemiſh farmer of the 
d. tax, ſuffered the lame fate; and a F ranciſcan 
jar was put to death merely becauſe he had beem in- 
mate with the duke of Lancaſter. 5 bw, 1 | , ; 
rue deeper theſe rebels plunged: themſelves into 
i the more their views of murder and confuſion 
ere enlarged; every perſon of note that fell into 
ir bands, was ſacrificed as a victim to their lawleſs 
Lrbarity, The citizens now ſaw their error in ad- 
itting ſuch a turbulent multitude into the city. Their 


= cred them from their conſternation; - Walworth, 
e bord-mayor, and Philpot one of the ald-rmen, 
omiſed the king, that they would ſupport him againſt 
e rebels, provided ſome method could be found to 
uſe them with propoſals.” Sir John Newton was 
-refore ſent to atquaint them, that the Eſſex men 
d accepted certain conditions from the government, 
conſequence of which they had retired peaceably 
weir habitations; and that he was impowered to 
er them the ſame. terms, on their making the ſame 
miſſion. But the ſavage plebeians, gufhed with 
ir late ſucceſs, had now formed the moſt chimeri- 
 dcſigns; they propofed to murder the king, to- 
ther with all the whole nobility, and bury all 
ernment in general anarchy, in order to deſtroy 
ry ſpecies of ſubordination, and render all men 
al. Tyler, therefore; made no other anſwer to 
king's meſſage, than that he would conſent to a 
ee if he liked the terms. 
bree different charters were ſent ſucceſſively 
Richard, in the ſpace of a few hours, but were 


itry and principal men of the city were now 
roughly exaſperated, and Richard, attended by 
lord mayor, and chief officers of London, rode 


demagogue, inviting him to a conference with 
kling, in order that his majeſty might know his 
Lands, and, if poſſible, give his conſent to their 
hg granted. Tyler now ſeemed to be alarmed, 
moved towards Smithfield, at the head of the 
ble, with a very flow and deſultory pace. New. 
told him the king was waiting for him, and de- 
d he would quicken his march. Make what 
e you pleaſe yourſelf,” replied the inſolent rebel, 
hall take my own time.“ The true reaſon for 
delay in the demagogue aroſe from his expecł- 
a large reinforcement” from Hertfordſhire and 
adjacent counties, and therefore he would will- 


* e pltrates of London had affembled a large wy 


veterans. When Tyler came into Smithfield, 
re the king waited for him, Sir John Newton told 
that both decency and duty required that he 


Ls 


car, had not the king ſuddenly advanced, and 
off his attention, by aſking what he had to re- ; 


<Xtravagant propoſals, and delivered himſelf in 
Kohcrent a manner, that the king could make no 
4 ; He demanded that all the antient laws ſhould | 
olſhed ; that all bondmen ſhould be free; that | 
arens, 'parks and chaſes ſhould be laid open, 


: 
, 
1 * 


9 


— 
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Wage practices rouſet] them to revenge, and re- 


Wciofted with the moſt provoking inſolenee. The 


| ſhould have free liberty to fiſh, fowl, and hunt in 
every part of the kingdom. He added ſeveralbther 


not underſtood. The king not being able to compre- 
hend the meaning of what this illiterate leader had 
advanced, returned no anſwer, which Tyler conſider- 
ing as a contemptuous refuſal, raiſed his dagger, and 
at the ſame time laid hold of the bridle of the king's 
horſe. Walworth, the mayor, who had with diffi- 
culty curbed his reſentment at the behaviour of this 
audacious rebel, was now ſo exaſperated that he rode 
up to him, and diſcharged ſo violent a blow on his 
head with the mace he carried in his hand, that Ty- 
ler fell ſenſeleſs from his horſe, when Philpot with his 
| ſword immedialy diſpatched him, * 

The Kentiſh men ſeeing their leader fall, cried 
out, Our Captain is killed; let us revenge his 
death!” and bending their bows, prepared to let fly 
a a ſhowerof arrows againſt the king and his attendants, 
which might have flain the greateſt part of them, 
had not young Richard, with an admirable intrepidity 
and precence of mind, rode up alone to the incenſ- 
ed multitude; whom he addreſſed with a chearful yet 
| reſolute air, ſaying, What is the meaning of this 
diforder, my good people? what are you about to 
do ?. Would you kill your king? Give yourſelves no 
concern about the death of that traitor; I will be 


** L 


* 


your captain: follow me, and you ſhall have what- 


ever you can reaſonably deſire.” “ : = 

| After the king had thus addreſſed them, he gently 
turned his horſe, and putting himſelf at their head, 
rode towards the fields of Iſlington; ' The mob was. 
ſo confounded at the bold action of Walworth, and 
death of their leader, and at the ſame tyme fo over- 
awed wich the preſence and magnanimity of the 


mithfield. Sir John Newton was again ſent to 


have deferred the conference till their arrival. 
be government Was now in a capacity to defeat 
= ſchemes, and therefore unwilling to ſuffer them 
oerrcciſe their ſavage barbarity any longer. The 


ell. armed and well affected citizens, and Sir Ro- | 
Knowles was juſt arrived at che head of a thou- 


4 
* 


the traitor, inſtead of complying ; ſo highly | 
| of complying, was ſo highly 
ped, that he would have ſheathed his fey. In 


7 Tyler was greatly" diſconcerted; and made 


4 young king, that they implicitly followed him, with- 


out knowing whither they were going. They had no 
ſooner left the city than they perceived a large 5 
of forces marching towards them, under the comman- 
of Sir Robert Knowles: this ſight ſtruck them with 
ſuch terror that they imagined the whole city was in 
arms to attack them; and the foremoſt ranks, throw- 
ing down their weapons, called out for mercy, This ſo 
frightened the relt, that they immediately followed 
the example, and falling on their knees begged for 


Quarter... | EF ions. eres 
Sir Robert Knowles would have perſuaded the king 
to put a mumber of them to death, in order to ſtrike 
a terror into their companions in other parts of the 
kingdom; but Richard, with equal juſtice and lenity, 
obſerved; that as many had joined them more from 
force than inclination, he was not willing to confound 
the innocent with the guilty by an undiſtinguiſhed 
carnage: and granting them the ſame charters with 
whieh he had indulged the Eſſex men, the whole 
multitude diſperſed without the effuſion of any blood 
except that of their leader. 9 


/ 


The king afterwards returned. to. the city, where 
he conferred the honour of knighthood on Walworth 
the lord mayor, Job Philpot, Nicholas Brambre, 
and Rohert Lau 


of 1001. per annum to the firſt, and 40l. to the 
others, to them and their heirs for ever. 


1 
* * " s.þ . 1 


The overthrow of the Kentiſh rebels had ſuch an 
-effett on thoſe in the other parts vf the kingdom, 
that after ſome little reſiſtance, they were very glad 
to lay down their arms, and ſuhmit to the king's mer- 
cy. The charter of enfranchiſements and pardon 
were revoked by another charter, dated the 2d. of 
July : the common people were reduced to the fame 
ſtate of ſubmiſſion and dependence in which they had 
formerly been placed; and ſeveral of the ring: lead - 


&y | . 
"ery perſon, the poor as well as the rich, 


M mm 


A. D. 1381. 228 


particulars relative to the levelling ſcheme he had 
formed, but in ſo confuſed a manner that they were 


N Laud, aldermen, for the ſignal ſervice 
10 cel on this occaſion; and likewiſe beſtowed grants in land 
beuncovered in the preſence of his ſovereign; 


ers were executed in different parts of the kingdom. 
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wines of the pontiff. The nobility, gentry; clergy, | 


. 
eee 
tinent, 


Oo we 2d of May, this year (1881) a treaty. of che head of 60,000 foot and 2000 horſe. - i,j 


marriage was concluded between young Richard and 
Anne, daughter of the late emperor Charles IV. 
and ſiſter to the reigning emperor Wenceſlaus king of 
Böbemia. In this treaty the king's council appear 
to have had more regard to the merit of this princeſs 
than to her fortune; for inſtead of Richard's receiy- 
ing any thing with her as a dowry, he gave the empe- 

ror her brothier no ſeſs than 10,000 marks for his al- 
Hance, and was alfo ut the whole expence of her 
coming over to England, where ſhe arrived about 
che latter end of December, and was married to, the 
of in the chapel royal at Weſtminſter, on the 14th 
of 


anuary'1582; at which time the. was alſo crawned 


great ſolemnit . 


The remarkable intrepidity and conduR of Richard 


in ſuppreſſing the-- Kentiſh rebels, had | inſpired 
he people with the higheſt expectations of his future 
behaviour. But che prefages of | early. youth are 


often deceitful. As Richard advanced in years, his 


conduct abundantly demonſtrated that their hopes 


were built on a delufive foundation; and it was ſoon 


Evident, that he wanted both judgment and capacity. 
What rendered this want of ability. the more alarm- 
ing to the Engliſh-was the unſettled ſtate of affairs on 
the continent, and which threatened to involve all 
Eutope in confuſion. . On the death of Gregory X. 
Brigano, Biſhop of Barri, was elected pontiff, and 


took the name of Urban VI. But his paſſionate and 


turbulent diſpoſition rendered him a. very improper 
perſon to be placed at the head of the church. He 
had not long been ſeated in St. Peter's chair, be- 


fore he declared, in full conſiſtory, that he was deter- 


mined to puniſh the kings of France and England, 
as the diſturbers of the peace of. Chriſtendom. Car- 
dinal de la Grange, a Frenchman, and equally paſ- 
fionate with the pope himſelf, roſe from his ſeat, and 
ſhaking his fiſt at the pontiff, told him that he lied,” 


This raſh expreſſion involved all Europe in confuſion. 


eater part of the cardinals, ſhocked at the 


brutal diſpeſition of Urban, withdrew to Fondi, in 
of Naples, where they declared the 


the kingdom 
late election void, and proceeded to the cle&ion of 


a new pontiff; and Robert, ſon to Amadeus III. . ſang 
continent, the Scots had made the moſt horrid det: 


count of Geneva, was elefted, and took the name 
of Clement VII. The new pontiff was a perſon of 
great parts, eloquent, polite, liberal, and allied to 
moſt of the princes of Europe. England, Flanders 
and Hungary, declared for Urban ; France, Scot- 
land, Savoy, and Lorrain, for Clement. All the 
_— orders were-divided: the doctors and-uni- 
verſities joined alſo in the conteſt. The two-popes 
beſtowed on each -other the appellations of Anti- 


chriſt and Ufurper, and proceeded to mutual e- 
communications. A civil and religions war was kind- 


led in Europe ij and the moſt horrid cruelties, com- 
wied by the advocates of both paris 1 fe, 
Clement preached up a cruſade againſt Richard 


and bis ſubjette; while Urban not only ſulminated 


Skis excommunications againſt all the adherents of 


Clement, but alſo ſent over a commiſſion to Henry 

| - bi of Norwich, nominating him the 
Aber of de — rival... r | 
-miſſion the pope ſent him plenary powers, as his le- 
gate, to 8 canes vw Mormayeng?" who. en- 
* in this expedition, as to thoſe who carried 
arms againſt che infidels. The publication of this | 
etuſade in England anſwered: the /molt. 


E 


und almoſt all ranks Of „engaged in it with the | 
2 as if they had been going 0 
* fight againſt an enemy that-threatened to put a period 
ts the chriſtian name. r 30 . CA 77 2710 

D. 1383. All neceſſary preparations being 


* 


3 


and landed at Calais on the fourth of May, at 


t 


- 
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attempt was upon Gravelines, which he carried 
aſſault, Intimidated by this ſucceſs, the inhahiy; 
of Dunkirk gpened their gates to the victor, Bon 
bourg. Caſſel, Berg, Furnes, Nieuport, Ol 
Blankenberg, and all the towns on the ſea- coaba 
far as Sluys, followed the example of Dunlin = 
| Alarmed at this progreſs of the Engliſh, the coun; WM 
Flanders determined to give them 4 Norv 
depending on the enthuliaſtic diſpoſition of his fylly, 
ers, marched to meet the enemy, and a bloody 1, RR 
enſued, in which the count was totally defeated, 11, WAR 
king of France, at the head of an army of an hu 
dred thouſand men, now advanced to « Ge the py, 
greſs of the cruſaders, The prelate, on a gener 
. muſter of his forces, found that they amounted u 
ninety thouſand. men, occaſioned by. the continual y, 
rival of freſh reinforcements from England, y 
many of thele were the very dregs of the people, u 
at once ignorant of diſcipline and impatient of © 
mand, It was, however, reſolved in a council 4 
war to flight the French army; but. this was oppold i 
by a large party of the troops, who inſiſted on thy 
| beſieging Ypres, where they expected to acquiey 
immenſe booty. It was in vain to oppoſe this ſtray 
determination; and the biſhop, in order to pro 
a mutiny in his army, was obliged to undertake th 
reduction of that place; à ſtep which ultimath 
proved fatal to his enterprize. The approaches ver 
carried on with great intrepidity ; but he was at lf 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and ſend to England fa; 
reinforcement. . But ſo many difficulties occund 
that the ſeaſon was loſt before any thing could bed 
fetted ; and the biſhop returned to England vithit 
poor remains of his army. | 
Thus ended this memorable cruſade, undertda 
for the ſole. intereſt of Urban, without that pontif 
England receiving the leaſt. benefit from it. The nl 
carriage of the prelate did not, however, put an ei 
to the ſchiſm of the church; for it laſted in a great 
or leſs degree for upwards of forty years, dung 
which ſpace of time, religion was made a pretencel 


1 Richard headed his army 


treated in the ſame manner Perth, Dundee, and 1 


venge on them for the devaſtations they bad c 


the greateſt enormities. FIT: 
A. D. 1384. During theſe tranſactions on tt 


dations in the northern counties; and a conſidera 
army was . now. raiſed to chaſtiſe their inſolents 
us army in perſon, IIe enen 
Scotland by Berwick; while the Scots, who draft 
a pitched battle with the Engliſh, abandoned the 
- country, croſſed the Engliſh borders on the well, al 
plundered the counties of Weſtmoreland, Cunt 
land, and Lancaſhire, mee. 
. Richard, in the mean time, advanced to 59 
burgh,. and deſtroyed all the towns and villages 1 
lay in his rout. He reduced that city to aſh it 


places in the low c. But when he was de 
to march towards the weſtern coaſt, in order 1c 
wait the return of the enemy, and take a ſeyere 


mitted, his impatience to be in England, and a= 
his uſual plealures and amuſements, were 1 
prevalent; and he came back with his arm), 1 
out effecling the intended purpoſes of his expe 


deſirous of -wreſting their ſea-ports out of: te of 
of the, Engliſh ; and they were perſuaded til. 


the flow | 


proſeculf Is 


Great pf 


empty claim to the cron of Caſtile, Cle, 
rations were therefore made in France for an 


of England, as the moſt proper method of ſucct 
colle 


in their deſign. Thi ed af imm 2 "I 


I at Sluys. All the nobility of France n. 
e ease prize, and the Engliſh were kept 
om. time in perpetual alarms. The, French 
ny, when reviewed at Arras, conſiſted of eighty 
WS and men at arms, with their followers on horſe- 
cx, beſides a prodigious number-on foot. - Twelye 
 .drcdandeighty-ſeven veſſelsof all forts were ready 
RT: Sluys io carry over this numerous army; and ſeve- 
= warlike engines of a new conſtruttion were put on 
mh the fleet, F ita ahh "of, 5-5 ee 4 
I his amazing armament engaged the attention of 
= Europe. The Engliſh were intimidated, parti- 
cy the citizens of London. The militia of the 
ingdom were ordered to the fea coaſt ;\ the ports and 
ours were put in a poſture of defence; and all 
e beacons on the coaſt prepared for giving the 
em, whenever the enemy ſhould appear. A fleet 
a allo fitted out to guard the channel, and every 
= .Jcnt meaſure was taken that could be projetted 
rr the ſafety of the kingdom. 
_— 7 | 
£3 WES againſt England proved of none effect. 
y and ambition, ſo often the | deſtruQtion of 


CT - = —— ma 


: - S-. WWW 


£4 
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obi undertakings, had poiſoned the French coun- 
. The duke of Berry, a prince of a covetous and 5 
Wiring diſpoſition, was no friend to this undertaking, 
i: Wn which he thought neither his dignity nor intereſt 
e deen ſufficiently conſulted; and therefore deter- 
ined to render the whole abortive. In order to 

il his, be proceeded fo flow in aſſembling the troops, 


nat it was the middle of September before he joined 


kn SE hanged to the oppoſite quarter, and a dreadful ſtorm - 
if) ucceeded, which, in a few hours, ſcattered the whole 
mi; avy, Some of the ſhips were driven back into the 
E arbour of Sluys; ſome were daſhed on the rocks, 


nobility of France were en- 


great preparations, however, which France 


ee army at the head of his diviſion. The forces 

ere, however, embarked, and the fleet failed out of 

ee harbour with a fair wind. But they had not left 
eeir own coaſt above two hours before the wind | 


4 


* 


| 
| 
| 


L 
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the difpatch of public buſineſs. , , 
| _ Richard, who little expeRed a 


coul d not_conceal, ; He told the 


n)). ß „ 3 
chancellor was removed, they could not proceed in 
Richard, who. d a wojion of this 
nature, received the addreſs with an indignation he 
no al. He told the ſpeaker very ſharply, 
, That it would better become the parliament to at- 
tend to the buſineſs for which they were ſummoned, 
than to concern the.aſelves with his ſervants.” ' Nor 
did he give them leave to renew their addreſs : he ſet 


out immediately for Eltham in Kent, leſt his preſence 
ſhould be conſtrued- as a ſanQion to the proceedings 


the ruin of his favourites. 4 
As ſoon as it was known that the king had with- 
drawn himſelf from the national council, a meflagewas 
ſent him by the duke of Glouceſter and the biſhop 
of Ely, deſiring him, in the name of the Parliament, 
to return: declaring, in caſe of refuſal, that w_ 
would immediately diflolve themſelves. Richard ſind- 
ing himſelf unable to reſiſt, agreed to the impeach- 
ment being carried on againſt Suffolk; but at the 
ſame time it was ſtipulated that no attack ſhould- be 
made againſt any other of his miniſters. The accu- 
ſation was at once both frivolous and unjuſt ; but in: 
nocence was but a poor defence againſt the turbulent 
envy of the barons, Suffolk was convicted, and ad- 
judged to pay a fine and ranſom to the king; and in 
the mean time was committed to the cuſtody of the 
duke of Glouceſter, who, as conſtable of the king- 
dom, ſent him to Windſor Caſtle, - '' 1 - 
The fall of the earl of Suffolk was only a prelude 
to greater exceſſes. Glouceſter and his affociates, 
indeed, obferved their ſtipulation with the king: they 
attacked no more of his miniſters; but they went much 
farther by attacking the regal power, The king was 
deprived of his authority, and the exerciſe” of the 
ſovereign power intruſted to fourteen commiſſioners, 
whole juriſdiftion was limited to a twelve-month, 
though it was ſufficiently evident, that the party of 


of the papliament, who he plainly ſaw were bent upon 


| : dthers foundered at ſea, and many of the ſtragglers | "Glouceſter never meant to reinſtate their monarch 


ere taken by the Engliſh, - Such was the end of {| in his prerogatives. This was not all; they futthey-= 
cr voole mighty preparations which had held all Europe | more obliged the king not only to grant a commiſſion, 


2 ſuſpence under his own hand and ſeal, for veſting this com- 


A. D. 1386. Richard, like moſt weak princes, | mittee with the neceſſary powers, but allo to give his 
0. as fond of pomp and ceremony. He had of ſome - aſſent to a ſtatute, by which an perſon who ſnould 
me conſidered 4 reſtraint he was ſubject to from his | dare to propoſe a revocatien of the powers granted 
en e ncles with regret, and now determined to break to this committee ſhould, ſor the firſt offence, forfeit 
cl eſe ignoble chains. Accordingly, he placed his | his eſtate; and for the ſecond be puniſhed as a trai- 
call bole confidence in Robert de Vere, carl of %% du 

eu ooung nobleman of an agreeable figure, but: of] Richard, however, puſillanimous as he was, pro- 
, wn en diſſolute manners, more calculated to corrupt | teſted againſt this violence at the end of the ſeflion, 
mix! de prince than to govern the kingdom. This favourite 


and declared in full parliament, 5 that the preroga- 
"groſſed the affettion of Richard, who knew not how | tives of his crown, notwithſtanding his late conceſſion, 
24er bounds to his liberality. He created him duke | ſhould be deemed entire and unimpaired.” 
WP: Leland, and conferred on him for life the fove- | A. D. 1387. The commiſſioners, however, pai 
_ ol that iſland ; even the whole authority of J no attention to Richard's protelt : they immediately 
government was by degrees lodged in his hands. | proceeded to the exerciſe of their office; and the 
che! de la Pole, the chancellor, whom he had | king found himſelf deſtitute of all authority. Rich- 
eh created earl of Suffolk, was another of his fa- ard was, however, determined to make one atte 
Wo urites. He was poſſeſſed of great military talents, for the recovery of his power. He aſſembled the 
bad ſerved in the army wich applauſe. Ie had | judges and lawyers, who made no ſeruple of decla- 
been employed in ſeveral embaſſies and treaties | ring, that the commiſſion was derogatory to the roy - 
WR. fee, in all which he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by | al authority; that thoſe who-procured it, or adviſed 
__ prudence, integrity, capacity and judgment; but | the king to conſent to it, were puniſhable with death; 
We * Paricular friendſhip for the duke of Ireland ren- that thoſe who compelled him were guilty of treaſon ; 
del him obnoxious to che people, I | that thole were equally criminal who ſhould perſevere 
WW. |< king's uncles, and the chief nobility, uho now. in maintaining it; that the king has the tigbt of di- 
bu, nemleſves ſtripped of their power, determined to folving parliaments when be pleaſes ; that the para-. 
Pack the favourites, and recover their former influ- ment, white they nt, muſt proceed firſt on the king's 
1 lee. An impeachment was accordingly drawn up | | buſineſs; and; chat they cannot, without che king's 
| — the chancellor, and Glouceſter undertook to | | conlent, impeach any of his miniſters and judges: - | 
" 4 to che houſe of lords. It was, however, To No ſooner were the duke of Cloucelier and his 
| the * op to obſerve the appearance of decency || party informed of this ſecret conſultation, than they = 
; IP and accordingly the commons ſent a meſſage || immediately had recourle to arms, and demande d 
4 ir ſpeaker io the king, importing, that unleſs the chat che perſons who had ſeduced the king» by their 
95 2 | . 5 e e e | * _ Pernigihgus 
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perhicious counſel;/ſhould be delivered up as traitors 
to the ſtate, A few days after they appeared in his 
preſente atmed, and attended by their followers; 
where they aceuſtd thearchbiſhop of York, the 'diike 
of Ireland, the carb of Suffolk, Sir Robert Treſilian, 
and Sir Nicholas! Brambre, as public and dangerous 
enemies to the kingdom. The duke of Ireland ſaved 
himſelf by flight; but the others were condemned 
and executed. Force became the only rule of law # 
thoſe unfortunate times, when the paſſions of the 
great ſeemed to have annihilated every idea of juſtice; 
A. D. 1388. While the Engliſh government was 
thus in a mere ſtate of anarchy and confuſion; the 
Scots took the advantage by making the moſt horrid 
depredatiohs in the northern counties. In the begin- 
ing of Auguſt they entered Northumberland with a 
ſmall army, conſiſting of three hundred horſe and two 
thouſand foot, all veterans, and commanded by the 
two Douglaſes, the earls of Fife, Murray, and Dun- 
bar, the moſt celebrated commanders in the 'Seottiſh 
army. They ravaged the whole country through 
which they paſſed, and advanced as fat as the gates of 


Newcaftle, where the lord Henry Piercy, ſurnamed 


Hotſpur, fon to the earl of Northumberland; firſt 

poſedithem. But his troops were defeated; and 
himſelf unhorſed in ſingle combat by the younger 
Douglas, who having ſeized his lance, vowed to carry 


it to Scotland as a trophy of his victory. Inflamed 


with rage at his late misfortune, Hotſpur vowed that 
Douglas ſhould never carry his lance to Scotland in 
triumph. He "accordingly collected à body of: fix | 


hundred horſe and eight thouſand foot, and putting 


himſelf at their head marched in purſuit of the enemy, 


without waiting for a reinforeement of troops that | 
were haſtening to join bim under the command of 


Phe Scots, elated with their late ſucceſs, had un- 
dertaken the fiege of the caſtle of Otiterborn, and 
were lying before that fortreſs when Piercy, by forced 
- marches, reached their camp. Rage had ſtifled 
prudence in the breaſt of Piercy :” he would not delay 
the engagement for a moment, though his troops were 
ſo greatly fatigued with their long marches, and though 
night was approaching when he came up with the 
enemy. He attacked the Scots with all the fury of a2 
diſappointed warrior, but the darkneſs rendered it im- 
poſſible to continue the conteſt, and they ſeparated f 
without either obtaining the victory. The moon 
riſing at midnight, however, oceaſioned the battle to 

be renewed with great fury, and at laſt victory de- 


| 
1 
F 
* 


3 


clared for the Scots. The younger Douglas was ſlain 
in the battle; Piercy, with upwards of an hundred 
eee and officers of diſtinction were taken pri- 
oners; and above twelve hundred of the Engliſh 
were left dead on the fielliddq. 
The biſhop of Durham, who was on his march 


with 10,000 men to Piercy's aſſiſtance, hearing of | 


| 
| 
the defeat of the Engliſh, immediately made the beſt 
of 8 to Neweaſtle, leaving the Scots at liberty + 
to return home, enriched with a great boqty, and ex- 
_ ulting in the triumph over an enemy, before whom 
% cc heck nw will 16k 00 
A. D. 1589.” The authority of Richard appeared 
now to be totally annihilated: the combination of the 
princes of the blood and chief nobility had fo far | 
, © *engrolled the royal power, that a revoluti6n'was 1. 
parentiy inevitable. But the event proved otherwiſe. 
Richard, who was now in his twenty-third year, de- 
clared, in a full council held at Kal 
of diretting the affairs of his kingdom and houfhold 
| by hisſole/amhority, and taking into his ovin hands | 
the reins of government. No 
to ſo reaſonable a deſign, Richard immediately de- 
manded the great ſeal from the archbiſhop of Canter- 


g : 


2 


Nr. 


ford was deprived of his office of treaſurer, and the 
carl of Arundel of that of admiral, Theſe change 


of Glouceſter and York affected to return to ther 


ter of Charles VI. though at this time only a ehild of 
| ſeven years of age. 2 Pai 


had formed with France, by his marriage, gave grea 


of very mean condition to ! his' familiarity ; he wa 


abilities to cultivate and increaſe his popularity wit 


cuſtody. The earls of. Arundel and Warwick, 


[reſted the next day, and all of them committed pf. 


ſummoned at Weſtminſter, and the members ent 
with violence into all the meaſures of the court. * 
| -annulled the act of amneſty, which Richard lache 


-other noblemen, ſeveral of whom were condem 


they had received. { goin 
er, his intention ! | -'* d 
to be commenced, when intelligence arte 


poſition being made 


bury, and gave it to William of Wickham, biſnop of | 


"I 


” : A nd * 2 
8 * had whe 4 


evidence was produced in panne a 


\ 
5 iT; 


4. D. 1395. 2 
. Wincheſter, '' He removed the duke of Gloucety, 5 
and the earl of Warwick from the council hoard, and if 


ſupplied their places with others whom he thought 
more worthy of his confidence. The biſhop of Here. 


were made without the leaſt oppoſition ; the duke; 


duty; and Richard, by paſling a general amneſty 
and ren: itting ſome ſublidies which had been grant 
him by Varllalhent, acquired the affections of the 
people, who eaſily paſs from one extreme to ang. 
nn 1 CASTE) 5.7 

From this period the kingdom enjoyed tranguilliy 
for a conſiderable time. A truce of twenty-five yea 
was concluded with France, which was followed with 
the reſtrution of Breſt and Cherbourgh ; and Richar 
who was now a widower, was afhanced to the daugh. 


A. D. 1397. The ſtrong alliance which Richad 


offence to the Engliſh,” who had contratted a violent 
antipathy- againſt that nation; and the condutt o 
Richard was not calculated to procure the reſpefi of 
his ' ſubje&s: A ſlave to pleafure, and incapable of 
applying himſelf to buſineſs; under the dominion of 
favourites, on whom he profuſely laviſhed the rere. 
nues of the crown and the grants of the people; and 
ſullying the dignity of bis rank by admitting perlon 


conſidered as totally unworthy of ſway ing the Brit 
{ceptre. YH IT AR. ped oF? 

The duke of Glouceſter availed himſelf of the 
king's weakneſs. He abſentedhimfelf from the court; 
hardly ever appeared in council but to oppoſe the 
meaſures of the adminiſtration ; and exerted all hs 


the nation. The invectives he made uſe of agank 
the government, againſt the long truce coneluded with 
Charles, and againſt the marriage of Richard, joinel 
to his addreſs in fomenting the hatred againſt France 
and in reviving the deſire of ravaging again d 
hoſtile kingdom, made the deepeſt impreſſions on the 
minds of a people diſpoſed at all times to revolt, ul 
ever impatient under imazinary diſtreſs. 

Richard, whoſe precipitate temper: admitted of n 
deliberation, was ſo enraged at Glouceſter's condut, 
that he ordered him to be unexpectedly arreſted. Ti 
attempt was made with ſucceſs; the duke was itch 
and hurried on board a ſhip which lay in the me 
ready to receive and carry him over to Calais, wh 
alone it was thought he oould be ſafely detained 


be va 
auitte 
; ful be 


be re 


the lord Cobham, Gloueeſter's aſſociates, were # 


ſoners to the Tower of London. 
In order to prevent all poſſibility of their mak 
the leaſt reſiſtance, a parliament was immediate 


luntarily confirmed: they proſecuted the archbilch 
of Canterbury, the earls of Arundel, Warwick 1 


and executed, for having been engaged in form” 1 
tempts againſt the crown, notwithſtanding the pay 


The proſecution againſt Glouceſter was ju of l 


death, Tt was pretended that he died ſuddenly 1 
apoplexy; but it was the general opinion that 
been murdered in conſequence 0 orders * 

nephew; and in the facceeding' eie ww 


LBS © 
Won ſuffocated with pillows by thoſe who had the care 
of i Thomak of Woodſtock, duke of Glou- 

iter, che victim of his enemies treachery, and of his 
= imprudent conduct. With many great and good 
* alities, he joined an inordinate thirſt after popula- 
a1 in the purſuit of which he too often loſt ſight of 

. reſpect which ſhould always be preſerved to ma- 
cy; and . 
procure to hi 
purpoſe were 


s country, the meaſures he took for that 


Yo ſooner e death known, than his 


: brothers, the duke of Lancaſter and York, haſtened 
12 at the head of a numerous body of forces, 


breatening to take the moſt ſevere revenge on the 


authors of this execrable tragedy, not excepting even 
the king himſelf. Richard had, however, taken all 
the precautions neceſſary to divert the force of the 

55 expected ſtorm, He had not only gained over the 
parliament to his devotion; but alſo collected an army 

W of twenty thouſand veterans, and ſtationed them in 
the neighbourhood of London. 

on the forces he had raiſed ; he had recourſe allo to 
de milder methods of negotiation, and the two bro- 
bers, finding that all reſiſtance would be in vain, 
nened to an accommodation. t 
A. D. 1398. The duke of Glouceſter's party was 
barrdly ſuppreſſed, before another aroſe which proved 
WE fatal to Richard. The principles of honour were at 
dis time fo little known among the nobility, that 
W Henry carl of Hereford, ſon to the duke of Lan- 
WS caſter, accuſed, before the council, the duke of Nor- 
ol, of baving ſpoken, in private many ſlanderous 
Wwords againſt the king. Norfolk gave him the lie, 
and offered to prove his innocence by ſingle combat, 
= ncthod of trial then authorized by the laws of the 
kingdom. The challenge was accepted, and the 


* diſpute. ordered to be decided according to the laws 
of chivalry, in preſence of the king and his whole 


court. 1 


On the day appointed, both the noblemen appear- 


ed, the trumpets ſounded, and they were preparing 


to ruſh againſt each other, when the king interpoſed, 
to prevent the effuſion of noble blood, and command- 


FF 


—— 


__ cc unequal ; the exile of Norfolk, was for life; 
but Hereford only for ten years. Both, however, 
yd the royal mandate. Norfolk, who knew he 


a Germany, and afterwards to Venice, where he ſoon 
cer paid the debt of nature: he did not live to ſee 
be revolution which ſoon, happened in his country; 


Tk TD CC _ = - oY - 


 vaited on the king to take his leave before be 
aulted the kingdom, and this ſubmiſſive and reſpett- 


A ee 


_ mitted four years of the time aſſigned for his 
| | any eſtates 

| might fall to him during his exlle. 
x D. 1999. The earl of Hereford. had left the 
ingdom but a few months, when his father John of 

Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, paid the debt of nature“; 
nd his fon, in conſequence of his rights, and the 
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133 oth of February 1772, as ſome .labourers were 
Fm up A 11 t of the JE 4 the cathedral of Bury St. 

and, Suffolte, they diſcovered leaden coffin, which on ex- 


nr; John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and ſon to king 
bf the face The body was entire, the features and linraments, 
| FE: Perfect, the hair brown intermixed with grey, 


* 


. 
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4 whatever advantages he might intend to 


ſuch as no court, that had the leaſt re- 
und to its own honour or conſequence, could impli- 


Nor did he depend 


cd them to depart the kingdom; but their, ſentences 
had nothing io expect from Richard, retired into 


he earl of Hereford was more reſigned to his fate; 


ful behaviour had ſuch an effect upon Richard, that 


letters patent he had received, deſired to be put in 
poſſeſſion of the eſlate and juriſdiction of his father. 
But Richard, to the eternal {tain of his memory, de- 
med this requeſt, revoked the letters patent he had 
given to Hereford, decreed his baniſhment ſhould be 
perpetual, and confiſcated all his paternal eſtate. 

It 1s little to be wondered at that a nobleman of 
Hereford's rank and charatter ſhould be deſirous of 
reſenting ſuch a complication of injuries. He was of 
a bold and enterprizing ſpirit : he had ſignalized his 

courage and intrepidity both at home and abroad; 
he was beloved by the people, and adored by the ſol- 
diers. He was always cool, ſcdate, and prudent ; 
and was conſidered as the only Engliſh prince that 
deſerved the public confidence and eſteem. His miſ- 
fortunes were lamented, and the injuries he had re- 
ceived complained of by all ranks of people. He 


| was ſecretly invited to return to England, and affured 


of being ſufficiently ſupported in the recovery of his 
lawful inheritance. | | | 
Hereford, (now duke of Lancaſter) determined to 
accept this generous offer; and an event ſoon hap- 
pened which gave him all the advantages he could de- 
fire. Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche, lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, had been lately killed in a ren- 
counter with a ſmall party of the Iriſh ; and Richard, 
in order to reduce the rebels to ſubjection, and re- 
venge the death of Mortimer, reſolved to paſs over 
into that illand, and head his army in perſon. He 
accordingly embarked at Briſtol, and after a ſhort 
paſſage landed at Waterford, at the head of 2000 
men at arms and 10,000 archers. Struck with con- 
ſternation at ſeeing the king of England at the head 


the rebels ſubmitted, and the reſt were ſoon reduced 
chene. TEST Fe 
While Richard was in Ireland, the duke of Lan- 
caſter embraced the opportunity of returning to Eng- 
land. He embarked at Nantz vith a retinue of ſixty 
perſons, and landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, where 
was immediately joined by the lords Willoughby, 
Roſs, D'Arcy, and Beaumont, and ſeveral, gentle- 
men of diſtinction, attended by a numerous body of 
vaſſals and adherents. A few days after, his party 


berland, with his fon Hotſpur Piercy, and his brother 
the earl of . Weſtmoreland, at the head of ſuch a nu- 
merous body of forces, that Lancaſter's ſmall re- 
tinue was increaſed to an army of 60,000 men. The 
duke now took a folemn oath, that his ſole deſign in 
this invaſion was that of recovering the duchy of 
Lancaſter, unjuſtly detained from him. At the ſame 
time, he invited all his friends in England, and all 


The duke of York, who was left guardian of the 


of 40,000 men, and marched at their head to St, 
Alban's ; but, upon reviewing his forces, the ſoldiers 
declared to a man, that they would not draw a ſword 
againſt Henry of Lancaſter. The guardian himſelf 
did not, indeed, ſeem to be well affected to the cauſe 
he had undertaken to defend: he made no difficulty 
of declaring, that he would ſecond his nephew in re- 
covering his juſt rights. It is, therefore, no wonder 
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No mon, appeared to contain the remains of Thomas Beauſort, 
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that che liſtened. to a meſſage ſent him by Henry, who 
I intreated 
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and the nails on the fingers and toes complete. The body was 


about ſix feet in length, and the face was covered with a maſk. 
In the” coffin ets! erat materials belonging to embalming, 


as 
— 


as alſo à ſilver eruciſix. He died at Eaſt Greenwich in 1427; in 
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of ſo powerful an army, the moſt conſiderable part of 


was increaſed by the arrival of the earl of Northum- 


lovers of equity and their country, to ſecond him in 
this reaſonable and moderate pretenſion. oY 


realm, during the king's abſence, aſſembled an army 
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plicant in the recovery of his legal patrimony. The t 


againſt the attempt o 
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were ſo ſtrongly attached to the fortunes of Henry of 


incapable of defending. 


tunate monarch, and ſeveral councils were held on 
| by the parliament. For ſome time Richard refuſed 
| hatred, or, perhaps, deſirous of gaining time to fave 


| up the crown, ſceptre, and other enſigns of royalty; 


3 . CCC 
230 A. D. 1399. HIST OURNY-- or 
intreated him not to oppoſe a loyal and humble ſup- 


guardian was ſo far from oppoſing; that he joined the 
party of Henry; and. the ſoldiers joyfully followed | 
the example of their leaders. 5 ä 
Henry, now finding himſelf maſter of the kingdom, 
marthed to Briſtol, where ſome of Richard's miniſters 
had ſhut themſelves up, in order to defend the taſtle 
F an enemy whoſe favour they 
had no hopes of obtaining. The garriſon, however, 
made but a poor defence; they ſoon ſurrendered; 
and Henry, yielding to the requeſt of the people, 
ordered the earl of Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſſy, and 
Sir John Green, who were taken priſoners, to be 
executed immediately, without even the form of a 
trial. | * | | ; | 
As ſoon as Richard received intelligence of this 
invaſion, he haſtened over from Ireland, and landed 
at Milford-haven with a of twenty thouſand 
men. But his ſoldiers, like the reſt of their brethren, 


Lancaſter, that his army melted away like ſnow be- 
fore the ſun; and he ſoon perceived that he was in 
no condition of meeting the enemñ. 

Richard, diſtracted with a variety of thoughts, 
knew not what courſe to purfue. Wavering and irre- 
ſolute, he knew not whom to truſt, or whom to fear. 
Atlength he determined to deſert his forces, and take | 
refuge in Wales. Accordingly he retired, with' the 
dukes of Exeter and Surry, the biſhop of Carlifle, 
and a few other attendants, to Conway-caſtle ; pro- 

ſing to take the firſt opportunity of embarking for 
Lrelasd or France, and there wait for ſome favoura- 
ble crilis of recovering his crown, which he was now 


. Henry, ſenſible of his danger, ſhould Richard find 
means to execute his deſign, diſpatched the earl of 
Northumberland to him, with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions 

of loyalty and ſubmiſſion ; when that nobleman, by 

the moſt infamous treachery and falſe oaths, made 
himſelf maſter of the king's perſon, and carried him 

to his enemy at Fline-caſtſe. Henry loſt no time in] 
eonveying his royal captive to London, where he was 
received with the moſt barbarous inſults, and com- 
mitted priſoner to the Tower. Sth: 
- But though Lancaſter had acquired pofleſſion of 
the perſon of his ſovereign, he was very uneaſy with 
regard to the beſt method of diſpoſing of that unfor- 


that ſubject. At laſt it was refolved to perſuade 
Richard to make a formal reſignation of his power, 
and to procure an authentic confirmation of the de 


to ſubmit to ſo humiliating a circumſtance ; but at laſt, 
finding himſelf abandoned by all his friends, and ſen- 
fible of his incapacity to reſiſt the torrent of popular 


his life, and procure aſſiſtance from France, Richard 
ſubmitted ; and, in the preſence of a great number of 
lords aſſembled on the occaſion, the king ſurrendered | 


and then taking the fignet-ring from his finger, he pre- 
ſented it to the duke of Lancaſter. At the fame | 
time, he deſired the archbiſhop of York, and the 
biſhop of Hereford, to notify to the parliament his 
reſignation of the (crown ; and to acquaint them, | 


* 


might be choſen his ſucceſſor. rr. 
- Lancaſter, however, well knowing that this reſig- 
nation would plainly appear the reſult of force, pro- 
zoſed, eee a the danger of the precedent to. 
imſelf and his N have the king ſolemnly 

ed in parliament, fr his pretended tyranny and 
miſconduft. Accordingly a charge, confiſting ' of 
thirty-three articles, was drawn up againſt him, and 


5 


happy maſter. This was the biſhop of Carliſle, yj, 


ſeat, and after croſſing himſelf on his forehead ay 


ho, in the beginning of it, had filled all his jubjets 
- with the moſt pleaſing hopes of his future good g. 


with whom he lived twelve years in the utmolt coll 


vas but juſt turned of ten years of age at the unt 

his death, the particulars of which will be notices 

their proper place. SPE 1 

. | the reign of Richard II. were as follow : 

that he wiſhed his coufin, the duke of Lancaſter, | - 
Anne came from Bohemia, 


many years : ſeveral ſhips were daſhed 9 l 
the harbour, and chat in which the queen came nd 


| wife brought with her a ſtorm to the Engliſh 6 


ENGLAND. A. D. 136, 
preſented to that aſſembly ; who, without exam 
one of the articles, though many of them were fi 
in fakt, depoſed: their ſovereign. Nor was there * 


more than one man who had courage and virtue fil 
ficient to ſtand up, and plead in defence of hi, un 


nobly ſuſtained the cauſe of fallen majelty; by jj 
eloquence' was exerted in vain ; and Lancaſter, eu 
perated at the bold truths he uttered, Committed hin 
priſoner to the Tower. 5 | 

As ſoon as the aſſembly had pronounced the deps 
ſition of the king, they declared the throne Vacant: 
upon which the duke of Lancaſter aroſe from 5 


breaſt, declared, In the name of the Father, dt 
Son, and the Holy Spirit,“ that the vacant throne hy 
longed to him as the deſcendant of Henry III. ay 
* through the fight which God had ſent him, with, 
aſſiſtance of his friends, to recover a kingdom yhich 
was on the point of being ruined by mitcondutt uy 
oppreſſion.“ : 

In order to conceive the meaning of theſe pe. 
plexed and obſcure expreſſions, it mult be oblerrel 
that Henry of Lancaſter, ſuppoſing the throne reap 
vacant, was not the immediate heir. The duke d 
Clarence, the elder brother of the late duke 


; Lancafter, had left a grandſon, whole title was w. 


doubtedly preferable to that of Henry. He ther 
fore went back as far as Henry III. in order to ani 
himſelf of an abſurd but popular tradition, hid 


\ ſuppoſed that Edmund, earl of Lancaſter, fon u 


Henry III. was really the elder brother of Edvarll, 
but that, by reaſon of ſome deformities, in his perl 
he had been poſtponed in the ſucceſſion, and i 


| younger brother impoſed upon the nation in lj 


itead. This pretence, however, was deſtitute of tit 
leaſt foundation; but the parliament made no en. 
quiry ; the moſt palpable abſurdities would har 
paſſed for truths ; and Henry was, in the prelenced 
the whole aſſembly, formally placed on the throne d 
England. - | | | | 
Thus ended the reign of Richard 11. a prince 


vernment ; but, by ſuffering himſelf afterwards b 
become corrupted by flattery, loft all their affettion; 
and by aiming at a power greater than the conſtitull 
of the kingdom permitted, forfeited a crown vbichle 
might otherwiſe have worn with honour and hap: 

Notwithſtanding that Richard, in general, led 4 
diſſolute life, he was never known to be engaged ! 
any private amour that produced illegitimate iſſue: 
this might, perhaps, be owing to ſome natural defets 
eſpecial y when we conſider that he had no chil 
by his firſt wife, Anne, daughter of Charles IV, 
el r of Germany, who was an amiable princeh, 


gal harmony. As for his ſecond wife, Iſabella, elk 
daughter © Charles VI. king of France, her nu 
with him were never aftually conſummated, for 


The remarkable occurrences that happened 617% 


In the fifth year of his reign, when bis firſt Ls 


e had no ſooner Wt! 
than ſuch a tempeſt aroſe. as had not been ſeen! 


x <p. 


was funk. - It is further obſervable that his ſec 


which, the king's baggage was loſt, and many ſh 
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| A. D. 1399. 5 

4 he 21ſt of May, in the 6th year of his reign, | 

2M = l a readfül earthquake in London, 

Wh threw down many churches and other public 

WE. lifices; and on the 24th of the ſame month, the 

water in the river Thames was ſo agitated, that the 

eſſels beat againſt each other with ſuch violence, that 

Wc nc were funk, and others received conſiderable 
damage. 2 | i 

. Aer this time the uſe of cannon was projected; ' 

aud Sir Hugh Calverly, governor of Calais, was the 
ert that employed them in the Engliſh ſervice. - 

11] his tenth year wine was fo cheap, that the beſt 

as ſold for 20s. a tun; and the more indifferent ſort 


Wat 135. 4d. | = PODS 
in his thirteenth year there happened a Violent 
Wuccicane, which threw down many houſes, tore up 
es by the roots, and deſtroyed a great number of 


Wattle. 6 han 15 pf A 
on the gth'of ſuly, in his fifteenth year, the ſun 
ypeared to be obſcured by thick and dreary clouds 
etween that and the earth: its beams ſeemed of the 
colour of blood, and gave little or no light from noon 
ll it ſet: dale clout roſe daily for almoſt ſix weeks 
Wtogcther. LILLY | | £ 7 
SY "About this time the nofth and eaſt parts of England 
ere greatly afflifted with a peftilence ; inſomuch 
hat in the city of York only upwards of eleven 
ouſand ſouls periſhed in a few weeks. I 
In his fixteenth year wool was fo cheap, that in 


4 


ear a dolphin was taken near London- bridge ten 
eet long. His coming fo far up the river was conſi- 
ered as an ill omen; which was in ſome degree ve- 
| 3 the natipnal confuſion that happened a ſhort 
me alter. b | * 2 ps 


"me places it was fold for 2 2d. the ſtone. The ſame | 


The moſt remarkable men that lived in England 
om the acceſſion of Edward I. to the depoſition of 
WRichard II. were as follow: ß: © 

W Robert Kilwatby, archbiſhop of Canterbury in 
e reign of Edward I. He was a prelate of eminent 
A N. and wrote ſeveral theological tracts, which 
eee of infinite repute, Being made a cardinal,” he 
elgned his archbiſhopric, and died at Rome. 
n this reign fowithed the learned and ingenious ; 
 2ncts Bacon (a Franciſcan Friar of Oxford.) His 
cat ſkill in mathematics brought on him the cha- 
aer of a magictan, in an ignorant age, inſomuch | 
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HENRY IV. 


that he was ſent to Rome by the general of his order, 
where he was. impriſoned ; but afterwards he cleared 


himſelf, and returned to England. He died in 1284, 


leaving ſeveral works behind him, of which ſome are 
ſtill preſerved in, manuſcript at Oxford, He is ſaid ts 
have been the firſt that invented ſpeQaacles. 1 
Nicholas Trivet, prior of a monaſtery of Domini- 
can Friars ir London. He wrote a general Hiſtor 


of Europe, beginning with king Stephen, and conti- 


— 


vn the Acceſſion-of Henry IV. {the firft Engliſh WER " the Line of Lancaſter) 
n Dpofrrign bf Menry Ve: bus todo nts 
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H E Parliament had no fooner acknowledged 5 ; ; Henry, gn the very day of his coronation, iſſued 


a proclamation, declafing that he aſcended the throne 
" Hy right of conqueſt, the reſignation of Richard in 
b a 


Chaucer; but his language is remarkably pure fos 


nued down to the year 1307. This work is chiefly 
valuable for the excellent Chronological Tables, 
ſhewing, at the beginning of every year, the year of 
Chriſt, the year of the reigns of the popes, the em- 
perors, and the kings of France and England. 

Richard Fitz-Ralph, archbiſhop of Armagh, was 
a great enemy to the Mendicant Friars, whom he at; 
tacked vigorouſly by his preaching and writings. He 
tranſlated the bible into Engliſh, and wrote two trea- 
tiſes, one in defence of parifh prieſts againſt the 


friars, and the other on auricular confeſſion. 


Geoffrey Chaucer (the greateſt poet of his time) 


was a man of . and made a conſiderable figure 


in the courts 0 


Edward III. and Richard II. In 1374 


we find Edward III. allowing him a pitcher of wine a 


day from his cellar, and a yearly ſalary; which is 
ſuppoſed to be the origin of the butt of wine and ſa- 
lary allowed to the king's poet laureat“: both theſe 


| were continued to him by Henry IV, Chaucer 
poſſeſſed an admirable fund of humour, painted the 


manners of life with great ſtrength of colouring, and 
helped to improve and purify the Engliſh language. 


But it was the fate of this great poet, (though | 


poſſeſſed. of an ample fortune, and a more ample 


germs ; though loved by his prince, who employed 
him in many honourable poſts ; though admired by 
his countrymen, who were enamoured with his 


writings) to fall into misfortunes in private life. He 
died in the year 1400, and was buried in Weſtmin⸗ 
ſter-abbey, where a monument was ereGted to his 
The laſt perſon we ſhall take notice of among the 
learned men of this age was, John Gower, the friend 
and companion of Chaucer, and aſſiſtant to him in his 


attempts to bring the Engliſh language to a greater 
ms | His genius was Jeſs extenſive than that of 


the time in which he lived. 
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vour, and ag next heir male to the late king: 
thus he excluded the very title of which he ought i 
have availed himſelf, namely, the conſent of the 


people; and, with a ſhameleſs impudence; trampled 
upon the ri ghts of Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marcks 
Es | e . who- 
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232 A.D. 1400. "HILTO LY. 


who yeilding to the torrent of Lancaſter's fortune, 
retired to a private life, in his caſtle of Wigmore, | 


on the marches of Wales. | 


+ "Henry's uſurpation was fo palpable, and the earl 
of Marche's right ſo clear and evident, that it re- 
quired all the courage, diſcernment and capacity of 
the new monarch to ſecure that crown he had ſo il- 
legally obtained. The city of London, indeed, and 
the adjacent counties, were, in general, well affected 
to him; but Wales and its marches, , where the Mor- 
timer intereſt lay, and which had been always diſtin- | 


- guiſhed by Richard, wanted only an opportunity of 


breaking out into rebellion. Several conſultations | 
were held for reſtoring of Richard, who was now re- 


moved from the Tower of London, to the caſtle of 


„ 


Leeds, and afterwards to that of Pontefratt in Vork- 


F 
* 


ſettling the buſineſs of the nation before a conſpiracy 
was formed to deprive Henry of a crown to which 


he had no legal claim. Several of the principal no- 
bility of the kingdom were engaged in this delign ; 
and in order to render their undertaking ſucceſsful, 


they prevailed on one Maudlin, a prieſt, who greatly 


perſonate him; and that this part of their plan miglit 
have the greater effett, they agreed to dreſs him in 
royal robes, and carry him to different parts of the 
kingdom till the real Richard could be Telealed from 


—. PPP ]7•Ä‚“T; EET TO 
T be conſpirators were perſuaded that it would not 


be difficult to ſurprize Henry, who was at this time 
in a bad ſtate of health at Windſor, attended by a 


few of his nobility. ,- It was therefore agreed, in or- 
der to affemble a ſufficient number of perſons with- 


out ſuſpicion; to propofe a tilting- match of twenty- 7 
one on a fide to be held at Oxford. Henry was to 
be invited as a ſpectator of this manly. exerciſe, If |; 
he accepted the invitation, they imagined it would be 
very caly to ſeize his perſon: if he refuſed it, they 


were to march ſecretly to Windſor- caſtle, where 


they flattered themſelves with obtaining an eaſy ad- 


mittance. oo 


The conſpiracy being thus digeſted, the members 
entered into a ſolemn: affociation, and ſix ſeveral | 
pies of an indenture for that Faun were taken, 


and delivered to the fix princi 
ed in this dangerous undertaking. 


Henry, not ſuſpecting the treacherous. deſigns of. 
ility, accepted the invitation of being preſent 
at the Oxford tournament; but was prevented from 


aftending by a circumſtance of the moſt ſingular na- 
ture, and which rendered the whole plot totally a- 
bortive. The earl of Rutland had no ſooner receiv- 


ed the copy of his indenture, than he left Weſtmin- _ 


— 


. 24-4 oat 


lter 5 pay vile Hr aide the duke of Yoſt in” 
his way to Oxford. While he fat at table, the duke, 
obſerving a parchment with ſFveral Jeals den to 


- 


it, hanging out of his ſons'boſom, was very deſirous 
of knowing che contents, which the latter abſolutdy® þ 


refuſed.” This alarmed his father; who ſnatched the 

writing from his fon, and, on perufing it, diſcovered : 

the whole conlpiracy. - | JW os, 
The duke of York, who had pledged his own life 


he bad ated, by ee 7 Wo e of fis 


Jather, and abuſing. the goodneſs of bis prince, It 
Was in vain for the:ſon to offer any defence agai 


to the king for the loyalty. of his lon, harp up- | his elegant perſon, and the miſery of N 2 " 


gainſ}- 


tie charge; and finding his father had ordered bis 


 tveſes to' be faded, in order to inform. the king of 


his danger, Teſolved. to. prevent him, by being the | he, not, been, called: to it in early you dh 


firſt meſſenger and informer of his own treaſon. 
Atcordingh be mounted bis horſe, arrived at Wind- 
for" before Bis father, and, gaining admiuance 19 
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A. D. 1400. The parliament bad ſcarcely finiſhed bury were ſeized at Cirenceſter by the inhabitay 


oy F | "wt ly | 
reſeinbſed Richard both in ſhape and features, to 


noblemen concern- 
, # 47% ; 4 a ob 1 


J tempted to Jay hoid of Richard, who, gueſſing 


0 


— 


the king, -ingenuouſly diſcovered the whole of 1! 
conſpiracy, and obtained the promiſe of a pad 
Henry immediately ſet out for London, Were h 
was fure of being ſupported by the citizen, 
vould therefore be in a condition of giving the A 
| battle, in caſe they ventured to approach the cy 
In the mean time the conſpirators, ſuſpetting 0 
deſign diſcovered, marched immediately to Wälle 
and ſurpriſed the caſtle, but were confounded * 
they foupd that Henry had made his eſcape, He k 
appeared next day at Kingſton upon Thames, x 2 
head of twenty thouſand men, moſtly drawn fron, 
city; and the rebels, unable to reſiſt his power di 
perſed themſelves with a view of raiſing their folly 
ers in the ſeveral counties, where their intereſt nr 
immediately lay. But they were fo. cloſely purſid 
by the royal party, that the earls of Kent and Gi 


— 


and beheaded the next day without farther Ceremony 
Ihe earl of Huntingdon and ſeveral other ng, 
men, were taken priſoners, and ſuffered death dk 
expreſs. Peet, of the. king. As for Maud 
after being publickly expoſed on the pillory to th 
inſults of the populace, he was taken out half det 
and. carried to. the gallows, where he was hungy 


* 


4 by the heels till he expired. 5 
This conſpiracy, greatly alarmed Henry, who coul 
not think himſelf fafe while Richard was alive. Tix 
1 unbappy prince . was, ſtill at Pontefratt caſtle, wher 
he was. ſhewn ſome ſmall. remains of royal rehet 
Six Peirce de Exion, one of thoſe wretches who fut 

nothing too barbarous for gratifying either their on 
ambition or that of their maſter, determined to d. 
4 ſtroy Richard, 7d Hee. Henry from the unca{nd 


" 


i that he could not conceal. Accordingly he impatd 


his deſign to eight ruffians, who all agreed to dipad 
the unhappy. prince, not doubting but they ſhoul 
receive à noble reward, as the action was aton 
too deteſtible for ihe king to command, and w 
Je tes 
| {elyesto undertakl e. 
The horrid deſign being formed, Exton and i 
Tuffians ſet out for Pontefratt caſtle, in order to & 
ecute their barbarous intentions. On the day oftiel 
arrival Richard perceived, at dinner, that his vic 


| was nottalted as üſual: enquiring the reaſon, be d 

told by the perſon who uſed to perform that cet 
mony, that the king had. ordered it to be omitttl; 
upon which Richard, loſing all patience, {truck the 
after on the face with his knife, ſaying, * Ibe del 
1 take Henry of Lancaſter and thee?!” Exton cou 
in at the inſtant, with five" of his attendants, 7 


deſign, wreſted a pole ax out of the hands of on 


age, condemned to perpetual impriſonment ®!, 1 
{+ parliament, rembved from his friends, and dro 
by his enemies. The injuries he did in his ne 
| ſtem to have periſhed with him; but his bigh bi, 


ebe in the /breaſts of the Engliſh, all the 
ſion fo naturally due to majeſty in diſtreſs, Hen 
then conſidered as a prince miſled by habt. dh 
than cruel by. diſpoſition ;- as one who wit 
been fortunate had he not been a king, and who 


A 7 - k | "old age, 
have held the reins of government till of « * " 


i 
tery of his parliament was the moſt, dea rr p 
| fuſed-in the poiſon. that intoxicated his 0 * 
gard to his own power as a king. He Wt 
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che law; but he had not 


ing. and profeſſions to ſafety. Had he acted with 
E Aeeeng be might have held the fubſtance of 
arbitrary p 
gra ſped it, 
pf his ſubjects 


Lat thoſe men who 
country, will. alſo 
pf danger, 
Henry now ero 
when well knew that the death of Richard, and 
he late executions, muſt give riſe to animoſities that 
terefore determined, if pollible, to gain the clergy 
in (6 his intereſt. It was ſuſpected that he had im- 
dibed all the opinions of his father in favour of 
ickliff's doctrine; but he now made no difficulty 


nated. that when any heretic, who had relapſed, 
sr refuſed to abjure his opinions, was, delivered 
er to the ſecular power, he ſhould be committed 
o the flames oy the civil magiſtrate, before the 
whole people. This ſanguinary ſtatute was the ſource 
ff additional diſtreſs to the people, who were al- 
eady-{ufficiently acquainted with misfortunes. Nor 
as it long before this exectable law was carried 
nto- execution. William Soutre, rector of St. 
WD ithe's.in London, having embraced the doctrine 
BS Wicklif, was condemned by the ſynod of Car- 
Ee rbury, and the unhappy. man was immediately com- 
| J 9552 P47 ere rent nt 
A. D. 1401. In the beginning of this year one 
ven Glendour, a deſcendant of the ancient princes 

Wales, made various incurſions into the Engliſh 
rritories. In conſequenee of this a | troubleſome 
d tedious war was kindled, which the Welſh prince 
dng ſuſtained by his valour and activity, aſſiſted by 
he natural ſtrength of that country, and the untamed 


ii of the inhabitants. In.one of theſe encounters 


Wie carl of Marche, who had armed his followers in 
efence of Henry, was taken priſoner,” and commit- 


ichſtanding his loyalty,” Henry, with unpardonable 
gratitude, ſuffered: him to remain in captivity ; nor 
ould he permit the earl of Northumberland, to 
hoſe aſſiſtance he was indebted for his crown, to 
reat with Glendour for his ranſom. eee 
| The ſucceſſes of the Welſh. gave encouragement 
the Scots, who committed the moſt dreadful ra- 


be earl of Douglas. Hotſpur Pierey attacked the 
mwaders at Homeldon, or 'Haly-down-hill ; © and, 


ry. Above 7, 00 Scots were killed on the field of 
tle ; and the earls of Douglas, Fife, Angus, Athol, 
d Montieth, with a great number of other officers 
f diſftinftion, were taken priſoners, - 

As ſoon as Henry received intelligence of this vic- 
Ty, he wrote a letter full of the warmeſt expreſ. 
zons of gratitude to the Piereies but at the ſame 
me ſtrictly enjoined them not to ranſom any of their 


nould think proper. -'Phis injunction was conſidered 


8 (by the laws of war which then prevailed) the ſole 
"petty of thoſe by whom they were conquered. ” 
8 The commands of Henry relative 
unde Scotch captives highly exaſperated the Nor- 
ons land family, who had been materially inſtru- 
in placing bim on the throne. Beſides the 


erſonal inſult offered them by Henry on this occa- 
22 5 ö | 


ower; but the violence with which he 
diſſolved it in his hand. The allegiance 
melted before the heat of his govern- | 
Lent, and Richard became a melancholy inſtance, | 
| abandon the intereſt of their 
forſake their ſovereign in the hour 


ſaw himſelf in a very dangerous ſitua- 


ee always injurious to the royal authority; and 


Wo facrificing his principles to his intereſt, He cauſed | 
WE. law to be paſſed by the parliament,' whereby it was 


d to à loathſome and ftri& confinement! ' But not- 


ages in the northern counties. The largeſt diviſion | 
If them, conſiſting of 12,00 men, was headed by 


iter a furious engagement, obtained a complete vic- 


am arbitrary ufurpation of power, all priſoners be- 


Dir k N RT W. 
1d adds of the legiſlature, raiſed himſelf above | 
| learned that maxim fo ne- 
eſſary to all ' princes, that principles give way to 
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permitted to treat for his ranſom. 
with perjury in loading the nation with heavy taxes, 
after having ſworn, that, without the utmoſt neceſſity, 
he would never levy any impoſitions upon his ſubjetts; 


here he feſolved to bazard & battle, though 
got yet been joined by Cleridoir's forces: © Þ 


fion, Thomas Piercy earl of Worceſter, brother tb 
the earl of Northumberland, had other cauſes to ex- 
cite his reſentment. He had been made vice- 
chamberlain and admiral by Richard: he loved the 
erſon of his old maſter and benefactor while living, 
retained a grateful ſenſe of his benefits after his death, 
and could not but deteſt Henry, as the author of his 
murder, and. the uſurper of his crown. He therefore 
joined his Brother, to drive from the throne a per- 
fon who, had no title to fill it, and whoſe power was 
founded on the blood of his maſter. 
Preparations were made by the powerful family of 
the Piercies for wreſting the ſcepter from the hands of 
Henry. An alliance was concluded with Glendour ; 
and Hotſpur offered earl Douglas his liberty without 
ranſom, if he would join the Northumberland army ; 
a propoſal which that martial nobleman very readily 
accepted, as he had long borne an inveterate hatred 
to the whole höufe of Lantdſter, Or on 
In a ſhort time a very confiderable army was af- 


ſembled; but before the troops were ready to take 


the field, the earl 'of Northumberland' was ſeized 
with'a ſudden illneſs at Berwick, and the chief com- 
mand devolved upon Hotſpur Piercy, who led his 
forces to Shrewſbury, in order to join the troops of 
eee eee e eee 
Piercy now ſent a manifeſto to Henry, in' which 
he renounced his allegiance, and ſet that prince at 
defiance. He likewiſe enumerated all the grievatices 
of which the nation ſo lohdly 'Eomplained; and which 
he was now determined to redreſs.” He accuſed Henry 
of perjury : for ſoon after his landing at Ravenſpur, 
he had fworn upon the goſpels, in preſence of the 
earl of Northumberland, that his fole intention was 
that of recovering poſſeſſion of the duchy of Lan- 
caſter, and that he would ever remain a faithful ſuh- 
jeft to king Richard. He aggravated his guilt in firſt 
dethroning, and then murdering that prince; and in 
uſurping upon tlie title of the houſe of Mortimer, to 
whom the croyn juſtly belonged both by lineal de- 
ſcent, and the declaration of parliament. He com- 
plained loudly of the cruelty exerciſed againſt the earl 
of Marche, who was ſuffered to remain a captive iti 
the hands of the enemy, nor were any of his friends 

He charged him 


1145 


ah 


Henry, in order to exculpate himſelf from the 


crimes with Which he was charged, immediately ſent 
an anſwer to the manifeſto, in Which he accuſcd the 


1 


Piercies, in his turn, of having excited an unnatural 


44 


rebellion againſt the eſtabliſhed government; and 


againſt him, who had, on all occafions, diſtinguifh- 
ed them from the reſt of his ſubjects by every act-f 


} munificence' and friendlhip that a ſovefeign cduld' be- 


ſtow upon his moſt favourite counſellors. He'gFefed* 
to lay aſide every privilege of prerogative, to” grant 


the Piercies a ſafe conduct, and ſuffer thèm to lay all 


their complaints before their peers, where they 
ſhould be candidly heard, and, if well founded, hotn 
theirs and the public grievances redfeſſe lt. 

Henry, however, was not inſenſible that remon- 
ſtrances were of very little uſe” among his fero- 


cCious nobility): fortunately © for him, he had, at 
was chat time, an army which had been affembled againſt 
woners, but to keep them to be diſpoſed of as be | 


the Scots, ready to take the field; and he immedi- 


. ately ſet out on his march in order to give the rebels 


Fre 290 0 
Piercy, who did not ſo ſoon expett to be oppoſed 
bye royal army, Vas obliged to abandon the fiege of 


; Shrewſbury, which he had juſt inveſted, and prepare 


for an engagement. He encamped at Hartlefield, 
he bad 
he greut 
bravery of the two leaders promiſed an obſtinate 

Ooo E 


conteſt for the palm of victory; and the equality of 


the two armies, each being about 12,000 men, gave 
ſufficiem reaſon to expett, that the field of battle 


would be deluged with che blood of the contending Þ . 
mY be delugen M3 | | 2 of York, ſtill continued to harbour an 


The ſhock was at onte both dreadful ang _ 
. Henty's infantry immediately gave ground, and thi 
whole army would have been thrown into confuſion, 


had not the impetuous yalour of Piercy and Douglas 
*: opportunity of rallying. Theſe 


given the royaliſts an 2, 
two chiefs fought ſide by fide, and opened themſelves 
a paſlage to 1 ſpot where the royal ſtandard was 
eretied, and where they knew Henry fought in per- 
fon, both contending who ſhould have. the honour 
of encountering the royal warrior. Piercy ſupported 
that renown which he had: acquired in ſo many bloody 
combats; and Douglas, his antient enemy, and now 


his friend, ſtill appeared his rival amidſt the horrors 


and confuſion of the battle. Their ardour, however, 
proved. fatal to their cauſe : they charged with ſuch 
deſperate fury, and pierced with ſuch rapidity the 
ranks. of the enemy, that few of their men could 


follow-them.. They performed ſuch prodigies of ya» | 
loyr, that they were ſoon ſurrounded by heaps of 


dead bodies, and the royal ſtandard was thrown to 
l | Nor did Henry flinch from the ſtorm 


the ground. 


ht. His gallant ſon, whoſe military atchievements 
afterwards became ſo famous, followed the example 


o 


in his face with an arrow, could not oblige him to quit 
the field. Henry, however, in order either to elude 
the attacks of 
courage his own men by the belief that he was preſent 
every where, had dreſſed ſeveral perſons in the royal 
garb ; and the word of Douglas, who ſeemed de- 
termined that the king of England ſhould fall by his 
arm, rendered that honour fatal to many. „ 
But while both armies were contending in this ſu- 
rious manner, Piercy fell by an unknown. hand. This 
accident decided the victory in favour of the royaliſts. 
About two thouſand five hundred gentlemen are ſaid 


to have periſhed in this ſanguinary conteſt ; but the 


ns of the moſt diſtinction in the royal army were 


o 
*** 


of his father; and eyen a wound, which he received 


e enemy upon his perſon, or iq en- 


* 


f battle; he expoſed his perſon in the thickeſt of the | 


HISTORY ar ENGLAND. 
ak Nottingham, ſon to the duke of Norfolk, 


dhe carl of Stafford, Sir Hugh Shirley; Sir Nicholas | 


Ganſel Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir John Maſſey, and 
Sir John Caverly. About 6000 private men were 
ſlain, of whom two thirds belonged to Piercy's army, 
The earls of Douglas and Worceſter were taken pri- 
ſoners, the former of whom. was diſmiſſed without 


ranſom on account of his diſtinguiſhed valour ; but 


the latter, with ſeyeral others, was beheaded at 


Shrewſbury. -- The body of Hotſpur Piercy was at 
firſt daniel in the field of battle ; but it was afterwards 


ug up by order of Henry, and ſent in quarters to 
h . 


carried to London, and there expoſed on the bridge, 
At che time the above viftory pas obtained, the 
earl of Northumberland, being recovered from his 
illneſs, was advancing at the head of a very con- 
ſiderable boy of troops to reinfarce his ſon's army; 
but hearing e, his lon, and that the 
king was advanci inſt him at the head of his 
victorious troops, he 
caſtle. He afterwards diſmiſſed his army, and came 


to the king at Vork. Northumberland pretended that 


his ſole intention of raiſing an army was to mediate a 
peace between the two parties, and 
to drive ſo powerful a nobleman to deſpair, admitted 
X. D. 2405- The Piercies, notwithſtanding their 


| and credit with the public, and the earl of Northum- 
berland acquired an additional eſteem on account of 
-- the ſufferings ol his family. 'T homas Mowbray, eatl 


—_ the 
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e ſhut himſelf up in Warkworth- 


Henry, unwilling” 


U » 
* 7 
#2 # * 


before J. were prepared for defence. In thi, 
| however, 7 


ſelves to the goverment. The inſur 
received advice that Henry himſel 
days march, at the head of a powerſul army, 
| it would be impoſſible for the earl of Nortbu#b” 

land to join them before the rgyal body of forces 3 
| rived, ſürrenderegd themſelves ip ihe carl, and VT 
* ſent priſoners to Lol. 98 


affered 4 Ie, 2 
mutinous leaders feel the wei | i 
But. knowing that the trial of ibe archbiſhop, if con 
dudded in the uſual 
ſome and tedious, 


, 


land alſo, who well kney that he ſhould neyer be cm 
Wally forgiven, was {till determined to 
dreſs for 


and Scotland, in order to prevail upon 


but alfo laid ſſege tothe moſt important places helong 


the field, before the earl of Northumberland vas ready 


he reproached that prince with his uſurpation of the 


ing to 47,009 men; drawn; up in excellent gnder, a 


| tion alone could render it ſaſe and prudent. he 
| mined to ſollo the ferocious cuſtoms of the 28 
put the prelate ta death, without the jorm oi 
He accordingly applied to 
| ghief juſtice, to pal5 the ſentencę of 
che archbiſhop, © But Gaſcoigne re 
 trary 0 the laws of hig country. 
dchorpe was therefore appointed à judge on 


A. Þ. 1 405. 


Henry, while only duke of Hereford, had — 


of high treaſon, and b that means Procureg his 4 
petual baniſu ent, and Richard Scroope, uchi . 


rancour againſt Henry. The duke of * — 


10 - 
r the wrongs his family bad received, 3 
ingly he ſoined theſe malecontents, and a plan u 
concerted for taking the field againſt Henry. Th, 
conſpiracy don after received an additional ſtrengh 
by the junction of the lords Bardolf, Haſtings, any 
Fauconbridge, and a great number of gentlemen gf 
figure and fortune in their reſpgctive counties. Th, 
earl of Northumberland viſited the courts of F rance 
and, thole poy 
to ſupport the confederates and wrelt — 4. 
of Henry the ſcepter of England. He was receiyed 
with the utmoſt reſpett, and met with great encoy. 
gement in his negotiation. The hopes of foreign 
bftance gave new life to the conſpiracy, anda yl 
was formed for making an inſurrection into the nor, 
while the French not only made a deſcent in Wale, 
ing to the Engliſh on the continent. 
As ſoon as Henry was informed of this conſpiracy, 
he immediately axerted himſelf to ſuppreſs it. lie 
well knew that Glendour had joined the confedency, 
and therefore lent an army into Wales, under the 
command of his ſon, who attacked one of Glendoury 
detachments, and obtained a compleat viftory. 
The conſpirators no perceived that Henry wa 
no ſtranger to their intentions, and precipitately took 


to join their army. A manifeſto was allo publiſhed 
by the archbiſhop: of Vork againſt Henry, in which 


crown, and the murder of the late king; requiring 
that the right line ſhoujd be reſtored, and all the pub- 
lic grievances redreſled,, FT 
The ear] of Weſtmoreland, aſſiſted by ſeveral ng 
blemen gf conſiderable power. in the porth, havin 
been appointad to watch the Scottiſh. marches, 30 
ooner heard of this inſurrection, than he advanced 
at the head of his forces, hoping to ſurprize the rebes 
was deceived ; for on his reaping 
Shipton - Moor, he perceived 4he inſurgents, ampuot 


ready to engage. Weſtmoreland, pot being able ® 
give the enemy bale, had recounle 40 node, 
and prevailed upon the archbiſhop and the carl 

Nottingham i lay gown their arms, and fubmis then 
ents, who had juk 
was within three 
Irmy, ang that 


3 ? " f T&* ˖ 8 
of agreeing to. the ten 
determined to make thele 
t of his reſentmell. 


Henry, however, inſtead 


form, would prove bojh trouble 


and that the celerity of. the 7727 
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ir William Gaſe9igns"* 
Sir Willian bee welle 
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ec utio f 
immediately ſyffered in a Very 1g aus ma 
This was the firſt inſtance in England of a capital ſen- 
ence bein 8 5 t the church. 
dhe ert of Nottingham, Sir John Lamplugh, and 
Sir Rabert Plumpton, ſuffered at the ſame time. The 
pope was ſo highly incenſed at this alarming attack on 
the privileges of the church, that he 1-4 gar the 
ſentence of excommunication againſt all 
concerned in the death of the archbiſhop ; and it was 


lution. 


the fate of the inſurgents, he fled into Scotland with 
lord Bardolf ; and Henry ſoon after reduced all the 


nocent and inpftenſive.; virtues which were then ſo 


ne and if any thing could atone far this 


FF 
A. D. 14% 8. 

ned the prelate to ſuffer death. Nor was the ö 
n of the ſentence delayed; the archbiſhop 
nous. manner. 


inflifed an a dignitary of the church. 


all who were 
Vik great difficulty that Henry could procure abſo- | 
As ſoon as the earl of Northumberland heard of 
caſtles belonging to thoſe noblemen. The unfortu- 


nate earl, however, did not long enjoy the benefit of 
his aſylum : an event ſoon after happened which 


Roben III. king of Scotland, was by no means qua- 
lied 40 hold the ſceptre in cheſe ferocious times. He 
was a prince of a ſlender gapacity, hut extremly in 


far ftam being admired, that they rendered him con- 
temptible. - His brother, the duke of Albany, a 
prince of à more violent and boiſterous diſpoſition, 


| aſſumed the reins of government; and .defirous of | 


rendering bis power perpetual, he. threw: David; the 
edt ſon of Robert, into priſon, where hg was inhy- 
manly farved ta death. James, a younger brother of 


rant from mounting the throne on the death of his 
brother. - Robert, ſenſible of bis ſon's danger, em- 
backed him on board a ſhip; in order to ſend him into 


ent protection from that friendly power; But Robert 
v2 deſtined to misfortynes : the . ſhip was taken by 


H N N R 


ſon > who, without any indiQment, trial or defence, | 


David, was now the only obſtacle that oppoſed the ty- | 


ihe Engliſh, and Henry, - notwithſtanding the truce | 


which {ubſiſted between the two crowns, reſuled io 
feſtare the young prince to liberty. Worn aut with | 
griet and infirmitiez, Robert was unable to ſupport 
ins laſt migfortune, He ſunk under the weight of | 
lh diſtreſs, and left the gavernment in the hands of 
us brother. Henry now faw' all the importance of bis 
«quiition : the duke of Albany was entirely depend- 
pt on the _ monarch; hecauſe a he attempt 
' prejudice the intereſt of Henry would be fyffici- 
8 diſplace him from the throne. james was 
; zeut mne years of age when. he as firſt brought to 
teach of faith, it was the excellent education which 
[6.77 beſtoved upon him, and which afierwards guar 
ed him for filling the throne of bis anceſtors with 
oy raue. It is little to he wondered at that the 


| nobleman fo abnoxious to Henry as 
blend of Nonhumberland : be chezefore obliged him 
i. the angdom, andthe carl retired to the con · 
SS 8 af nning of this year a 
tal plague broke our in England, which obliged. 
thouſa pee bis gon to Gloucelſtgr. Thirty | 
don on}, Pons periſhed of this diſtemper in Loo-- 
pars l 0 a _propartionable number in-ſeveral 
1.2498. Theeatlof Northumberland, being 
no 4 1 be. umberland, beit 
for fee of his exile, determined to make — 
albern ge teeoveryof thoſe palſoſiions of which he 
he fpring 5 ed OY His ſavereign, Accordingly, in 
England, fan, year he 8.5 in tha narch af 
bed Bardot {Tg by his faithful. companion the 


4 


96 — 


Albany ſhould, from theſe circumſtances, re- | 
' When the flames firſt reached the body of the crimis 
nal he cried out in ſo horrid a manner, that the prince 
. ordered the fire to be removed, and offered the man 


party of Seeg. s as immediately joined b 
V of Scottiſh free-booters, and 4 Wen d. ung j 


Þ 40; -- 


himſelf at the head of a conſiderable force, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance he retook ſeveral of the caſtles which had 
been reduced after the battle of Shrewſbury. Theſe 
proceedings greatly. alarmed the government, and 
orders were immediately. iſſued for railing an army 
againſt the reþels, who were now become very formi- 
dable, and had appointed Thirſk in Yorkſhire for the 
place of their rendezvous.. While the court was 
making levies, to ..oppoſe the earl, Sir Thomas 


Rockelby, ſfieriff of the county of York, thinking jt 


his duty to ſtop the progreſs of the inſurgents, raiſed a 
conſiderable hody of — and advanced to meet 
them. The earl of Northumberland waz equally de- 
ſirous pf coming to an action with the ſheriff, per- 
ſuaded that if he could defeat Rockeſby's forces he 
ſhould not only diſappoint Henry of ſo eſſential a 
feinforcement, but allo, by this ſucceſs, engage the 


city and county of York to declare in his fayour, He 
. accordingly put his army in motion, and met Rokeſhy 
(E-gement " 


on Beaham Moor, where a bloody e 


ſued, in which the rebels, after an obſtinate reſiſtatice; 


were totally routed, notwithſtanding they had greatly 


the ſuperiority of numbers. The earl of Northum- 
berland was flain on the ſpot, and the lord Bardolf 


taken priſoner, but ſo mortally wounded that he died 


a few'days after. 9 
This fortynate event, together with the death of 
Glendoyr, which happened ſoon after, freed Henry 
from all his domeſtic enemies. No more attempts 


wete made to tear the laurel from his brow ; and he 
| enjoyed the crown he had uſurped without any fas- 


ther oppoſition; 


A. D. 1410; Henry was never rethatkable for 


fayouring the clergy ; but their power was now. ſo 
great, that his private ſentiments were obliged to give 


| way to his public intereſt, The common people, 
France, net doubting hut he would there find ſuffici- — ö 


however, were in general inclined to favour the reſor- 
mation begun by Wickliff; and were encouraged in 
their oppoſition to the eſtabliſned form of worſhip, by 
a ſchiſm in the Romiſh church, where two different 
popes laid claim to St. Peter's chair. The perſecutions 
that had for ſoine time Leen carried on againſt the 
Wicklifftes, or Lollards, had no other effect than in- 
crealing their number; many of whom held places 
of truſt and power under the government. Alarmed 
at the great progreſs of theſe ſectaries, whoſe numbers 
were daily augmenting, the clergy determined to 


carry the laws into execution, in order, by ſome 


dreadful example, to prevent this ſchiſm from extend- 
ing its influence, which threatened the foundation of 


their wealth and power. One Bodby, à taylor, took 


upon him, to exclaim violently againſt the abſurdity of 
the real preſence. in the ſacrament. This perſon, 


| therefore, was ſingled out by the clergy for exemplary 
| puniſhment, . He was accordingly tried and con- 


 demned to the ſtake; and, the prince of Wales had 


the. curioſity to be a. ſpeRtator of the execution. 


his life, together with a penſion out af his private 
purſe, as the flames had diſabled him from following 
hig buſineſs, on condition ha would renounce bis 
opinions. Bodby, however ſhocked when he firſt felt 


- the flames, refuſed the offered pardon ; he loved his 
opinians better than his life ; and he was accordingly 
committed again to the fire, and there reſigned - Its 


breath as a forfeit to his faith. - ; 


A. D. 1412. Though Henry had now no domeſlic | 


enemy to contend with, yet his days were greatly em- 


bittered by the irregular courſes of bis ſon the prinoe 


of Wales. He was at this time in full vigour of 
youth, and of an active, ſprighily ſpirit. - While he 
was employed in the field, no ations of immoral ten- 
dency ſtained his charafter. But a life of indulenge 
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| gave u real picturè of his ſon's diſpoſition. One of 


he en viſibly deelining: he was ſubject to fits, which 
reaved him of his ſenſes; and though 


and he too readily liſtened to the vile ſuggeſtions of 


286 X. P. 143 Hs TOR V or ENGLAND. 


was not agreeable to bis nature. He now plunged 

himſelf, with the utmoſt violence, into all the extra- 
vagancies of debauchery, and bluſhed not for a con- 
dact the moſt diſorderly and licentious. But his o-. 
\fages proceeded” not jo much from à depraved dif- 
- p6ition as from the violence of his temper, which 
: 


not being UireQted to uſeful objets, induced bim 0 


give full ſedpe t his paſſions. At the ſame, time, 
however, many gleams of ſpirit and magnificence were 
obſerved to break through the eloud, Which a wild 
conduct had thrown over his charatter,” 

The king was too goòôd a judge of mankind to de- 
ſpair of his ſon's reformation; and his hopes on that 
head were not a little heightened by an accident which 


E — 


n 


2 F 
1 a 


young Henry's favourites having been indicted for 

ſome miſdemeanor, was condemned, notwithſtanding 
all the intereſt the prince, Who was preſent at the trial, 
could make in his favour. Voung Henry was ſo in- 
cenſed at the iſſue, that he ſtruck Sit, William Gaſ- 
coigne, the judge, as he fat on the bench. But the 
magiſtrate was not to be intimidated; he atted with a 


1 3 93 
— 4 


8 


-ſpirit ſuitable to his character, and inſtantly ordered 


— 
: 
K 4 

4 
1 


the prince into cuſtody. This ſally of. paſſſon in the 3 


pr ince vas immediately ſucceeded by a noble return 
of reaſon; he ſuffered himſelf, with the utmoſt reſig- 


juſtice. When the king was informed of this tranſ- 
Action, he ſaid, © 1 thank God I have à judge poſſeſ. 
ſed of ſo mueh courage to eneeute the Jaws, and ſon 
en dowed with ſo much obedienee as to ſubmit to ſueh 
cha ſtiſement.” N 


A. D. 141g. Henry's health had for ſome time 
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for a time * | 
he was yet in the flower of his age, his end was'vilibly - 
approaching. He was naturally of a peeviſſi and 
jealous diſpoſition, which was now greatly encreaſed, 


Em 


| J would willingly remove theſe anxieties from yy 


: 
. | 


nation, to be conduRtedto. priſon by the — | 


oh, A. D. 1413 f 


tions, ſeek only to diſturb yourtranuillity; wg, 
alienate your affections from your ſon and ſucce(yy 


mind; I came for no other purpoſe. Let me u. 
-ſeech/you, therefore, to let my actions be tied 
the utmoſt rigour, with the ſame ſeverity as if Ig; 
meaneſt of your ſubjects; and if I am found guily 
in any rveſpett, of the attrocious crime laid io ny 
charge; if I have ever uſed any expreſſion tha hd 
cated diſloyalty or want of affektion, let nt b 
puniſhed as3 the vileſt miſcreaſt that ever digit 
the name of ſon or ſubject. I vill readily ſubmit ty 
any puniſhment you may think, proper to infig, 
again, therefore, beſeech you, with the utmoſt hy, 
mility, both for the eaſe of your own mind, and th 
vindication of your injured ſon, to iſſue the nec 
-orders- for making the rigorous ſcrutiny Iro de. 
JJ. 2H 09 gout to 
bis ingenuous and pathetic addreſs greal af 
fected the king. He tbok the prince in his arm, 
. embraced. him with tears, and aſſured him, t al 
his ſuſpicions were entirely removed, and tha te 
would never, for the future, harbour a though pr. 
Judicial 10 his loyalty and honour. He ehen p- 
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miſed, that in order to remove every ſuſpicion from 
the minds of all ingenuous perſons, he would gie 
bim the names of his accuſers, that they miglt be 
brought to juſtice in the enſuing parliament, 
But the death of Henry put à total ſtop to thi en. 
quiry. The dreadful fits with which he was ſo often 
attacked impaired his ſenſes; and he had been ſo fr. 
quently in danger of loſing his crown, that his in. 
gination ſeems to have heen ſtrongly impreſed vil 
that idea,” which increaſed as his {trength- and rear 
ing faculties decayed, even to a degree of chf 
ankiety. He would not ſleep unleſs the royal daden 
was laid on his pillow.” One day he remained io long 
in a ſwoon, that his ſeryaiits* thought him attualy 
dead; and the prince took the crown from the pi. 
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his courtiers; who inſinuated that his eldeſt ſon had 
formed unnatural deſigus upon his crown and life. 
Theſe inſinuations filled Henry's breaſt with the moſt 
anxious fears and apprehenſions; and he even re- 
moved the prince from his poſt of preſident of the 
council. FF... n 5 10 

::- Young Henry was now'greatly-alarmed fond as 
he was of pleaſure and diſſipation, be was fil very 


- — * 


Z ſuſceptible of the nobler paſtions, and could not, 


without the moſt piercing anguiſh, reflect, that his 
on conduct had given too much reaſon for his ene- 


mies to aſperſe his character. But ſtill he knew him- 


* 7% _ 
was ** 


ſelf innocent with regard to bis having formed even a {| took it.“ He accordingly” re-placed the crow J 
-wiſh-to the prejudice of his father's authority; and | the king's pillow; and having received his father 
determined to purſue every method in his power tö {| blefling,” retired. A ſhort" interval between wy 
convince the king of his duty and loyalty.” ©; | tacks of this dreadful diſeaſe inſpired Henry vi 
With this view, after having receiveU'the euchariſt, pleaſing hopes of recovery; and, | agreeable to l 
he dreſſed himſelf in a mourning habit, and repaired { cuſtom of that age of 'bigotry; he afſumed the ce. 
10 court, in order 0 requeſt a private audience of | and made a ſolemn vom to heaven; 'to Ipend de 1 
the: king. Being admitted to his father's preſence; | mainder of his days in a War againſt the inßdeb, 
he immediately fell: on his knees, and addreſſed him: order, if poſſible, to recoher the Holy City fron , 
elf to him in the following words? i, enemies of the Chriſtian name. But he nene his 
Mioſt dread ſovereign, and honoured-father, it | put his deſign in execution. He was ſeized vn! 
gives me the moſt ſincere concern to find that I am - Jan fit as he. was paying his devotions before” © | 
Auſpefted by your highneſs-of an unnatural deſign J ſhrine of: St. Edward and being carried | 
againſt your crown and perſon; which I, more than Jeruſalem Chamber, belonging to the abbot of 1 in 
any other ſubje&of your majeſty,” am bound to re. minſter, he expired,” on the twentieth of _ 
erence and defend. I-confels, indeed, with ſhame | the forty-fixth year of his age, and the thirteen” 
and contrition, that my irregularities and exeeffes | his rei g. before 
have given ſufficient cauſe for your diſpleaſure. -/But «| Tbe great popularity which Henry enjoyed ar 1. 
I call the Almighty, who knows the inmoſt ſecrets | be obtained the crown, and which had 1 g fen 
«of the heart; and never fails to puniſh thoſe who dare | ſiſted him in the acquiſition of it, was entiteh 
to invoke him to ſandtify a ſalſtiood, to witneſs, that | ſeveral years before the end of his reign, . gion; 
never harboured a ſingle thought inconſiſtent with | verned his people more by terror than by 75 405 
chat duty I owe your majeſty as my ſovereign and my | more by his on policy than by their e e 
father. 1 Thoſe ho charge me wich contrary une or allegiance. . 1 ,{F* een | The 


j would-you deprive 
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low, and carried it into his on apartment. The king 
recoveting-the' ule of his ſenſes, and obſening the 
diadem was removed, /alked who bad dared to el 
from his pillow ? and being told that the prince had 
carried it away, he ordered him to be brought into 
his profes." When young Henry appench, 
king with an angry countenance, ſaid, © Whit 
me gf my crown before 
deati? „No,“ replied the prince, 4 Fas 
thinking your majeſty was really dead, as my in. 

inheritance ; but now, happily perceiving my miſtake, 


F return the diadem with far greater pleaſure than 
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A, D. 1413- 
The crimes he committed in order to uſurp the ſeat 
of power mult be conſidered as perpetual ſtains on 


:cnhons to follow the dittates of conſcience, or the 
eternal precepts of the moral law. It may, indeed, 


treated by Richard gave occahon ta his crimes ! for, 
in all probability, he never would have uſurped the 
crown, if that monarch had not deprived him of his 
arimony. But one crime cannot juſtify another. 
The murder of a king, his near relation, and the ex- 
cluſion of the true heir from the throne, will always 
render the name of Henry of Lancaſter obnoxious to 
the virtuous and the good. He ſeemed, indeed, him- 
ſelf, to be ſufficiently conſcious of the turpitude of 
his crimes; and the uneafineſs with which he poſſeſſed 
his envied greatneſs, and the ſtings of conſcience 
which he perpetually felt, cannot fail of rendering 
him an object of our pity, even when ſeated upon 
the throne. " At the ſame time, ät muſt be confeſſed, 
that hewas endowed with many great and amiable qua- 
ities, which would have rendered him one of the 
greateſt monarchs that ever wore the diadem of Eng- 


blood of his ſovereign. His prudence, his vigilance, 
and his foreſight, were admirable ; his command of 
temper and preſence of mind remarkable; his courage, 
| both military and political, free from fault. In a word, 


tyrant, and the commiſhon of one crime made way 
for that of another. AE CANES S 

This monarch was twice married. By his firſt 
vife Mary de Bohun, daughter and co-heir. of the 
car! of Hereford, he had four ſons, Henry his ſuc- 
cellor on the throne, Thomas duke of Clarence, 
John duke of Bedford, and Humphry duke of 
| Glouceſter ; and two daughters, Blanche and Phil- 


4 


his memory by every man who makes the leaſt pre- 


be laid, that the injuſtice with which he had been 


land, had he not waded to the throne through the 


lippa; the former was married to the duke of Bavaria, 
and the latter to the king of Denmark; His ſe- 


it vas the flame of ambition that rendered Henry a 
| ber of Engliſhmen, defendants. - The victory was on 
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237 
and who was daughter to the king of Navarre, 


and widow to the duke of Britany, brought him no 
iſſue. | 


The remarkable occurrences that happened in this 
king's reign were as follow: | | 


A. D. 1413. 


In the third year of his reign, about the beginning 
of March, appeared a very terrible blazing ſtar, ſend- 
ing forth its fiery ſtreams at firſt towards the north-eaſt, 
and at length towards the north, where it ſeemed to 
fix, which was afterwards thought to portend the 
bloody wars between the Scots and Engliſh, and the 
ſeveral executions done upon the malcontents under 


| the govcrnment. 


In the ninth year of his reign, a little before 
Chriſtmas, began a froſt of that violence and long con- 
tinuance, that the like was ſcarce ever heard of in 
England, It laſted fifteen weeks, and, being accom- 

panied with abundance of ſnow, was ſo deſtruttive, 


| to the birds eſpecially, that almoſt all the ſmaller ones 


died with cold and hunger. | | 

In the tenth year of his reign, there was a play ated. 
at Skinner's-well, near Clerkenwell, London, repre- 
ſenting the chief matters of the world from the crea- 


tion; it laſted eight days, and moſt part of the nobility 


and gentty of England were preſent at it. From 


| thence they went to royal juſts in Smithfield, between 


the marſhal of Hainault, and certain Hanovers, chal. 
lengers, and the carl of Somerſet, and an equal num. 


the Engliſhmen's fide ; for the earl overcame, as did 


all the Engliſh, but one. 


In the twelfth year of his reign, the Guildhall in the 
city of London, which was but a mean cottage before, 
was made a ſtately building by the mayor and alder- 
men, at the charge of the city. And the company of 
grocers laid the foundation of their hall, upon a piece 


of ground, which they purchaſed for three hundred 
and twenty marks, in Cunihope-lane, now called 


cond wife Jane, whom he married after he was king, I Grocer's-alley. 
Th 44 
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ENRY the Fiſth was about twenty. five years of 
1 age when he acceded to the throne of Eng. 
land. His mind had been properly cultivated in 
carmng by an education at the univerſity of Oxford ; 
ad thoſe feeds of erudition falling: into a fertile ſoil, 
Morality to ſnoot up in the harveſt of royal virtues. 
* the latter now growing to full maturity, had ſo 
edually choaked the malignancy of the former, that 


Aw; <del to royalty with every merit that cauld 


n he increaſed the good opinion the people al- 


read 

on He called together his former aſſociates, 

libr r exhorting them to imitate his example, and 
| ing them from appearing any more in his pre- 


—— — 

moved fro 

ene man 

ear 

ty ; Rating of his queen, Anne of Luxembourg. He alſo 

A Why tapers ſhould be burnt da 
HY be ſang one day in the v and the next morn- 


f of this he cauſed the [ e of Richard II. to be 
n Langley.abbey, where it had been buried in an 


% 


/ 


I luxuriancy had encouraged fome weeds: of im- 


8 


gende ooner had he aſſumed the reins of government, 


entertained of him by his judicious and prudent _ 


* 
% - 


ner, to Weſtminſter, in which place it was re-interred 


and night by his 


4 


1 


> 


the courts of juſtice, by difplacing all tho 
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: ſence if they continued their licentious, conduft, he 
diſmiſſed them with liberal preſents, He publiſhed a 
general amneſty. for all crimes. already. committed, 
except rape and murder, . His-new council was com- 
poſed of the wiſeſt and moſt. virtuous perſons in the 
kingdom: he made no diſtinftion between thoſe who 


had adhered to Richard, ® and thoſe who had joined 


his father; he was deſirous of extinguiſhing all parties, 
He ſhewed a noble reſolution of refering purity ta 

| e Who had 

not filled their poſts with integrity. Gaſcoigne the 


| chief juſtice, who had committed him when prince of 


Wales to priſon, and who, on that account, trembled 
to approach the royal preſence, was received with the 
utmoſt marks of eſteem ; his ſtrict and impartial exe, 


proaches, he was loaded with fayours, 


cution of the laws was applauded, and inſtead of re- 


16 


N 0 * 
9 . r "> 


* 


c . "hit 


ing a maſs of requiem; after which eleven ſhillings and eight- 4 


| paney ſhould be given to the poor, And, by way of attonement 
0 


r his father's uſurpation, he founded three monaſteries near 


- $hene, in Surry ; where preyers were alſo read for the wh of 


Richajd, 
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In ſhort, Henry uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
win the hearts of his people. He treated the earl of 
Marche with ſo much attention and reſpett, that he 
forgot his right to the ſceptre of England, to which 
he had, by birth, an undoubted title. He reſtored the 
noble family of Piercy to their former honours and 
eſtates, and laboured ſincerely to bury all animoſities 

in che grave of oblivion. | | 5 
In the mean time the parliament met at Weſtmin- 
ter, when ſeveral acts were paſſed for ſecuring the 
peace of the kingdom, the impartial adminiſtration of 

| Juſtice, and the freedom of parliament. But while 
they were thus providing for the civil, the clergy were 


induſtrious in deſtroying the religious liberty of the 


fubjedt. Notwithſtanding all the ſeverities that had 
been exerciſed againſt the Lollards, yet that ſect were 
every day increaſing in the kingdom, and not only 
appeared extremely dangerous to the church, but 
even formidable to the civil power: Sir John Old- 
caſtle, ſtiled, in right of his wife, lord Cobham, was 
conſidered as the head of the Lollards. He was a 
perſon of great parts, invincible courage, and emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed for his experience in military af. 


fairs; virtues which had greatly recommended him 


to the favour of Henry. The archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, .who was highly incenſed againſt the Lollards, 


was defirous of inditting lord Cobham, perſuaded that 
the leader of the party was the moſt proper victim of 
_ eccleſiaſtical ſeverity. But Cobham was too great a 
favourite wich the king for the archbiſhop to proceed 
without his leave. Ne therefore waited upon Henry, 
and requeſted permiſſion to proceed againſt Sir John 
Oldcaſtle. The king, who was no friend to eceleſiaſ- 
tical ſeverity, repreſented to the primate, that reaſon 


and perſuakon were the beſt means of ſupporting 


truth, and corretting error; that every gentle method 
ſhould be uſed in order to bring back theſe deluded 
ople to the boſom of the.church ; and that he him- 
If would endeavour to reconcile Cobham to the ca- 
* tholic faith. Henry, however, found that all his ar- 

guments were in vain ; Cobham, though greatly at- 

tached to him, refuſed to ſacrifice truths pf the ut- 


» 


moſt importance to conciliate the favour of majeſty ; / 


and the king gave the primate leave to proceed 
_ againſt him to the utmoſt ſeverity of the laws. The 
violence of eccleſiaſtical authority was now exerted, 
aid the primate, aſſiſted by his three ſuffragans, the 
- biſhops of London, Wincheſter, and St. David's, 
condemned Cobham to the flames ; but he made his 
eſcape from the Tower before the day arrived which 
was appointed for his execution. . 
A. D. 1414. Cobham was no ſooner at liberty 
than he formed a defign of ſeeking revenge on his 
enemies. He affembled his partizans and began an 
open rebellion againſt the government: but the vigi- 
lance of Henry prevented the conſequences. Great 
numbers of the fares were ſeized, ſeveral of them ex- 
ecuted, and the whole conſpiracy rendered totally 
abortive, Cobham himfelf efcaped; nor was he 
brought to, jultice till four years after, when he was 
hanged as a traitor, and his body burnt on the gib- 
bet, conformable to 
him as a heretic, 


Henry had for ſome time intended to undertake 
a war againſt France, in order to recover the pro- 


vinces that had been wreſted from his predeceffors ; 
and thinking this the moſt favourable opportunity, he 
determined to carry his defign into execution; Charles 
VI. had been ſeized with a fit.of frenzy, which ren- 


though he recovered from this' diſorder, he was ſo 


We inſenlibly impaired ; ſo that he was incapable of pur. 
We s. ſetiled plan of government. This misfor- 


Kt 


\ 


the ſentence pronounced againſt | 


{ 


A. D144, 


tune gave a full career to the rage of parties. The 
duke of Orleans, the king's brother, and the gui. 
of Burgundy, his, couſin-german, after ſuſtainin 
the moſt violent quarrels, by which the country had 
been deluged with the blood of its inhabitants, agrecd F 
to enter into a ſtrict friendſhip, and {wore at the jj. 
tar to the ſincerity of their intentions. But notwith 
ſanding they had invoked heaven as a witnet; y 
tween them, very little regard was paid to the fl. 
credneſs of their promiſe ; the duke of Orleans vag 
ſoon after aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets of Paris by order 
of the duke of Burgundy, who had the inoleyce 
to avow openly and defend the juſtice of the action 
which he termed tyrannicide. The dreadjul con. 
ſequences of ſo vile a tenet were ſoon diſplayed, 
A reconciliation between the two parties was nov im. 
poſſible; the whole kingdom in general, and the ca. 
ital in particular, became a moſt dreadful ſcene of 
blood and violence. | | | 
A. D. 1415; Henry, in order to conceal his real 
intention againſt France, ſent over a ſplendid en. 
baſſy to that court with the offer of a perpetual peace 
and alliance between the two crowns ; but demanded 
in return the French king's daughter in marriage, with 
two millions of crowns for her portion; the payment 
of one million fix hundred thouſand pounds, as the 
arrears of the late king John's ranſom: the immediate 
poſſeſſion, and full ſovereignty of Normandy, aud 
the other provinces, which Philip Auguſtus had 
| wreſted from the crown of England, together win 
the ſuperiority of Britany and Flanders. 
It is evident, from the exorbitant nature of thele 
| demands, that Henry was fully ſenſible of the di. 
trefled condition of the French monarchy; and thc 
terms offered by that court, though greatly infenor, 
' ſufficiently ſhew their own conſciouſneſs of the fare 
| melancholy truth: they agreed to give him the pri. 
cels in marriage, with a portion of eight hundred 
thouſand crowns ;/ to inveſt him with the intire ſo- 
vereignty of Guienne, and to annex to that province 
the counties of Perigord, Bouvergne, Angounois 
and other territories. | 
Though the terms thus offered by the French wer 
more than might have been expettcd, yet they ute 
refuſed by Henry, who determined to erett his ſtand- 
| ard in the fields of France. The ardour of the ha- 
tion to follow their ſovereign exceeded his moſt fal- 
guine expectations, and freed him from any àppte. 
henſions of his finnaces being inſufficient for the p. 
ment of his forces. Several of them raiſed a num. 
ber of men at their own expence, and Henry bn 
found himſelf at the head of a very conliderabl 
But while the neceflary preparations were makiny 
for this expedition, Henry received advice 0! , 
deteſtable conſpiracy formed againſt his crow! d 
life by thoſe whom he leaft ſuſpected. The mer 
who were to execute this horrid deſign, were Ricks 
earl of Cambridge, younger brother to the * 
of York; the lord Scroop, treafurer of Engl 
and Sir Thomas Gray, a knight of Noribunbel 
land. The carl of Cambridge was remarka - 
ambitious, Scroop vas infatiably covctous, choug 


dered him incapable of exerciſing his authority; and 
ſubje& to relapſes, that his ſenſes were gradually but 


immenlly rich, and Gray was a diſcontented | 
ner. © Theſe conſpirators were to place the = £ 
Marche on the throne, as ſoon as Hevry vas py 
barked for France with his army. But the 77 
inſtead of joining in the project, diicovere” |: 
hole to Henry, who inſtantly ordered the 4 
rators to be arreſted, and tried by a ſpecial 1 
ſion directed to the duke of Clarence, as lord 
ſteward, the earl mareſchal, and other judge 15 
priſoners, being all found guilty on the clear” * | 
The ct 


A Io | e carl © 
dence, received ſentence of death. TE nbd 
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' . nd Sir Thomas Gray were beheaded ; 
| 4 1 was hanged, drawn and quartered, 


ih many Particular marks of favour and affection. 
"This conſpiracy being ended, Henry embarked his 
forces at Southampton, and after a ſhort paſſage 
landed at Caux in Normandy, with an army of 6,009 
men at arms and 24,000 foot, moſt of whom were 
archers. His firſt views were directed to the caſtle of 
Harfleur, which he immediately beſieged. The 


u the head of a numerous garriſon of veterans, who 
made a noble defence, But the artillery of the 


the governor agreed to ſurrender the place, if not re- 
licved by a certain time. The conditions were ac- 
delaying, under various pretences, to open the gates, 
agreeable to the articles of capitulation, Henry or- 


a few gentlemen, whom the troops thought prope 
to ſpare, in order to profit by their ranſom. | 


alarmed the whole French monarchy ; and a nume 
rous army was immediately raiſed to check the pro- 


Jad aſide, and all parties joined in oppoſing an army 
whoſe progreſs threatened the deſtruction of the ſtate. 


and was ſoon joined by the dukes of Berry, Orleans, 
Bourbon, and Brabant, the conſtable d' Albret, the 


lover of the French nobility, and above forty thou- 
and men, eager to ſignalize their loyalty to their 
king, and their valour againſt the invaders of their 
country, | . 


Henry's troops were at this time in a very indiffe- 
lege of Harfleur, by fickneſs; two thouſand com- 
mon ſoldiers, befides a great number of perſons of 
Gſtintion, had been carried off by a bloody flux, 
and many had been obliged to return to England, in 
order to recover their health hy the aſſiſtance of the air 
of their natural climate. The diſtreſs of his people 
Waiilicted the heart of Henry; his fleet had been dif- 
perled by ſtorms ; proviſions began to grow ſcarce in 
bis camp, and the only refource'in his preſent condi- 
von vas to march his army by land to Calais, over 
a prodigious extent of land, in an enemy's country, 
nd in the face of an army greatly fuperior in num- 
7s to his own. . | E 


Henry faw all the dangers of his ſituation ; but 


p cd by flow and deliberate marches, that his own 
my might not be diſcoura ged by the appearance of 
dat Pate flight, nor ſo frequently expoled to the 
bang 85 the M e of the enemy. In this 
"we © continued. his rout to the banks of the 
F — e he intended to pals at the ford where 
48 fn e third croſſed that ſtream, when reduced 
found . ar ſituation by Philip de Valois. But he 
"Ek e ford was now rendered impaſſable by a 
K number of Tharp flakes drove into the bed of 


4. D. 4415. 5 | H E N 


„ ullt being aggravated with the circumſtance of ] 
4 . et who had diſtinguiſhed him 


ce was commanded by che lord of Ercouteville, 
; T :ngliſh forces. made large breaches in the walls, and 
cepted, and all hoſtilities ceaſed; but the governor 


dered a general attack.; the place was taken by 
form, and all the garriſon put to the ſword; except, 


The reduction of the ſtrong port of Harfleur 
res of the invaders. Private animoſities were now | 


The dauphin himſelf took the field in perſon, at the 
head of an army of fourteen thouſand men at arms, 


WT counts of Nevers, Vendome, and Richemont, the 


rent ſituation, They had ſuffered greatly during the 


ws 0 
5 © y 
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of above an hundred thouſand men, drawn up on the 
plains of Agincourt, to oppoſe his paſſage. Henry's 


* 


landed near Harfleur, and even theſe were diſtreſſed 
for want of proviſions, and debilitated by ſickneſs and 
continual duty. In this alarming fituation, Henry 
offered to ſacrifice his conqueſt of Hatfleur for a tak 
a: 2 to Calais ; but, the French generals prided 
themſelves ſo much on their ſuperiority of numbers, 
that they rejected his propoſals with comempt. 
As a battle, appeared now inevitable, Henry em- 
| 3833 means that human prudence could ſug- 
peſt to inſpire the troops with courage for the ap. 
proaching conteſt, He recalled to their remembrancè 
the glorious actions of their predeceſſors in the fields 
of Crefly and Poittiers, againſt an amazing ſuperio- 
rity of 26 enemy. The loldiers caught the heroie 
ſemiments of their leader; the advantage of num- 
hers were no longer regarded; and they wiſhed auly 
20 be led againſt the French. 1 „ 
E On the 25th of October, the day appointed for 


the battle, Henry, as ſoon as it was light, drew, up his 
little army between two woods which guarded each 
flank ; and in that poſition waited for the attack of 
the enemy. 


The French army was now divided into three 
lines, the firſt of which, beſides a great number of 
other troops, was compoſed of eight thouſand gentle- 
| tlemen, commanded by the conſtable d'Albert, the 
| dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts of Eu; 
Vendome and Richemont, the famous | marſhal 
| Bouiccaut, David Rambure, grand-maſter of the 


| The ſecond line was led by the duke of Alencon, 
affiſted by the duke of Barre, the counts of Vaude 
mont, Nevers, Salines, and Grand Pre, The third 
body was under the command of the counts of Marle, 


© While the French officers, were employed in draw- 
ing up their troops, Henry detached 300 lances to 
| take poſt in a wood on the right; and allo a party of 
230 archers to lay in ambuſh on tlie left, in a low meas, 
army was commanded by the duke of York, alliſted 
by the lords Beaumont, Willoughby, and Fanhope. 
The center was commanded by Henry in perſon, at- 
: tended by his brother the duke of Thoutclier, the 


| dow covered with bufhes, , The right wing of Hcory's 


- earl-marthal, the earl of Oxford, and the young earl 
ok Suffolk. The rear, which tonliſted, wholly of 
| archers, and ſuch as were armed with ſpears. halberts, 
undd bills, was led by the carl of Dorſet. The chicf 
| ſtrength of the Engliſh 1 8 conſiſted of infantry 
and Henry, fearing that the French horſe would 
break them by the fury of the firſt charge, ordered 


pointed at both ends with iron, and fix or ſeven feet 
f Bog in their front, and alſo on their flanks, or in- 
: tervals between the horſe and foot, Theſe. formed a 
| kind of temporary foftification, - behind which the 
| archers were not only ſecure themſelves, but had the 
opportunity of annoying the enemy as they advanced, 


facing each other the greater part of the day; the * 
Engliſh not caring to advance, left they ſhould loſe 
the advantage of the ground; nor the French, for 
fear of being more erowded together than they were 


o * 


„ 


us detachments of 1 1 * 
ore obliged to cha of the enemy. He was there 
"a. to ſeize b 


ere hy whol e 


e ny | Is 4 
| — NE the oppoſite bank ſtrongly guarded by | 


already. At length Henry advanced at the bead of 
his main diviſion,” the two wings. moving at the ſame 
time, till he came very near the village of Agin- 
court; when the French horſe moved forwards to 


attack the Engliſh archers. | Upon which the latiep 
/ halted, pitched their ſtakes, interweaving them tage- 


ther, and bendin them a little towards the enemy. 


Guarded by this fence, they diſcharged a, ſhower of 


arrows which nothing could reſiſt: the ranks werg, 
as Eg bing, 


5 


army was reduced to almolt half the number that 


cxroſs-bow- men, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction. 


Dampmartin, Fauquenberg, and the ficur de Lainoy, | 


| | þ the. archers to fix into the ground\piles, or flakes, 
4 etermined to perſevere. Accordingly he pro- 


Thus, differently arranged, the two armies ſtood 
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thinned, and the line thrown into great diſorder. The 
archers who lay in ambuſh among the buſhes of the 


trcadful ſlaughter. The Engliſh took advantage of 
the enemy's diſorder, fell upon them with their battle- 


axes, and cut them to pieces, almoſt without reſiſt- 


ance, The conſtable perceiving the diſtreſs of his 


advanced party, haſtened to their aſſiſtance, but under 
terrible diſadvantages ; for the ſoil being wet and 


miry, both horſe and foot moved with the greateſt dif- 


ficulty ; and continuing ſtill to preſs more cloſely 


upon one another, preſented a defenceleſs front to 


% 


trievable diforder ; their buſineſs was rather that of 
executioners than ſoldiers. The field was now co- 
vered with the diſmounted, the ſlain, and the wounded; 
men and horſes were blended in one dreadful confu- 
fion. The (conſtable himſelf, together with the 
principal commanders of the firſt line, were left dead 
on the field of battle. The whole body was totally 


* defeated, and the few that remained alive preſerved 


themſelves by a precipitate flit. 
The ſecond line of the French, under the duke of 
Alencon, ſtood firm in an adjoining field, and were 

_ eager to engage, hoping by their valour to repair the 
diſgrace of their countrymen. Henry: met them at 
the head of his center, and a dreadful conteſt enſued, 
eſpecially about the king's perſon. D*Alencon, in 
order to ſnatch, if poſſible, the victory from the 
enemy, commanded eighteen French knights of ap- 
2 valor to watch aitentively che motions of the 
ngliſh monarch, and uſe their utmoſt efforts either 

to kill, or take him pnſoner. But the genius of 
Henry ſaved him from this imminent danger. Ani- 
mated with the amazing ſucceſs of his archers, and de- 
firous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by actions worthy of 
an Engliſh monarch, the king alighted from his horſe, 
and advanced, at the head of his diviſion, with a con- 
fidence which ſeemed to inſure the victory, He 


charged the enemy with ſuch fury as was almoſt 
irreſiſtible, and was met by D'Alencon with a ſpirit | 
| of the great nu 
lain or taken priſoners. 
conſtable d' Alhret, the dukes of Brabant, Barre, nd 
Alencon, the count of Marle, and the archbiſhop df 


worthy of his rank. He received the attack with 
a firmneſs that deſerved a better fate. The French 


knights, who had never loſt fight of Henry, cut 


themſelves a paſſage to the ſpot where he fought in 


8 ; and ruſhing upon him with the utmoſt vio- 
lence, would, probably, have made themſelves maſters 
of his perſon, had not David Gam, a Welſh captain, 
and two other officers, perceiving the danger that 
_ threatened their ſovereign, flown to his affiſtance ; 
and all the cighteen knights ſoon fell, breathleſs, on 
the field ; but Gam, and his two gallant countrymen, 
were alſo mortally wounded. Henry, to ſhew his 
gratitude for their generous aſſiſtance, knighted them 
all as they lay on the field. Having paid this gene- 
rous tribute of acknowledgment to merit and loyalty, 
Henry darted into the thickeſt part of the battle, to 
revenge the late attempt againſt his life; but his ar- 
dour and impetuoſity again involved him in the moſt 
imminent danger. His brother, the duke of Glou- 
_ ceſter, who had fought by his fide, was ſtruck to the 
ground, and the enemy preſſed in crowds to avail 
themſelves of the incident. Henry was again ſur- 
rounded by @ hoſt of foes, but he was a ſtranger to 


fear : he covered the body of his brother with his. 


ſhield, and defended him with his ſword. In this, 
" fituation he received fo violent a blow on his helmet 


with a battle-axe, that he fell on his knees, and 


would, poſſibly, have been ſeized by the enemy, had 


not the duke of York advanced to his aſſiſtance, at 


_ the head of afreſh body of troops. This intimidated 
the epemy ; they fell back, zo | Henry and his bro- 
ther had time to recover fron their alarming ſituation. 


 Anather reinforcement immediately followed that led 
by the duke of York ; and Henry again attacked the | 


' # h.4 as 2 


meadow charged the French in flank, and made a I ful ſlaughter enſued. 


narch, killed the duke of York by his {ide 


the Engliſh, who ſoon threw the whole line into irre- 


been ſeized with a general panic. But the deſtrudiq 
of their countrymen had deprived them of all thoughy 
of reſiſtance, and they retired from the field of bade WM 
| without having exchanged a ſingle blow with ts 
| Engliſh. | 795 | © 


„ with = od re making another 
effort for the palm of victory. 


hundred peaſants, bad fallen on the Engliſh baggag, 
and were deſtroying the unarmed followers of the 
camp, who fled before them. Henry, on ſeeing the 
enemy both-in his front and rear, began to enteran 
apprehenſions leſt his priſoners ſhould allo join inthe 
attempt to tear the wreath of laurel from his bros; 


ders for putting them to death. As ſoon, -however, 
as he perceived he had nothing to fear from the ene. 
my, he immediately put a ſtop to the ſlaughter. 


and Bourbon, the counts of Eu, Vendome, and Richt- 
mont, and the marſhal de Boucicaut, were the mol 
remarkable. Henry was maſter of fourteen thot: 
| ſand priſoners. Ten thouſand men are ſaid do hare 
been ſlain in this battle; and. as the flaughter fil 
chie fly on the cavalry, it was computed that eight 
thouſand of them were - gentlemen. 

> Engliſh was very conf | 
note that fell were the duke of York and the earl d 
Suffolk. 5 


public thankſgiving to be held in the Engliſh _ 
for ſo ſignal and unexpetted a victory; and after 
decent tribute of gratitude was performed, ee, 
Montjoy, a French herald, who had been diſpate 
from the dauphin to obtain permiſſion to bur) 
dead, and aſked him to whom he thought 
. belonged; the herald replied, to the Engliſn. hb 


| king, be hereafter known by the appellal 
The Battle of Agincourt. | 


' thus obtained over the French, yet be aitempt or 
to profit any farther from his victory. | 
his route, by eaſy marches: to Calais, wi! i 
Vith any obſtruttion\in his way. Having bene 

vil, 


A. D. 1415. 


French with ſuch fury, that they were unable 10 ö 
port the ſhock.; they fell into diſorder, and a 0 


The duke of Alencon, driven to deſpair at ſeef 
the defeat of his diviſion, made one furious efſon. d. 
termining either to retrieve the battle, or ſpare fil. 
ſelf the mortification of ſurviving the diſgrace of j; 
country. He. put himfelf at the head of a choke 
band of volunteers; and cutting his Way to the f : 
where Henry fought in perſon, ruſhed upon Ge | 
with a furious ſtroke of his ſword, cleft the ner. 
Henry's helmet. The monarch returned the flug. 
tion with ſuch violence, that Alencon fell tg the 
ground, and was immediately diſpatched by Henry, | 
ſoldiers. , The death of. Alencon was attended wit 
the total defeat of the line which he commanded. 
The third line of the French were ſtill freſh and in 
good order: they were more numerous than the 
whole Engliſh army, and might have renewed tie 
battle with ſome proſpett of ſucceſs, had they ny 


The firſt line had now rallied themſelves, and feen 


At the ſame time 
ſome gentlemen of Picardy having collected about fi 


and therefore thought it neceſſary to iſſue general u. 


This eee Fe fatal to France, on account 
er of-princes and nobility either 
Among the former was the 


Sens. ; Among the priſoners, the dukes of Orleans 


The loſs of be 
erable : the only perſons of 


As ſoon as the battle uns oper, Henry ordered 


he ſent ſo 


the vidor 


Hen!) 


then deſired to know the name of a caſtle to wh le 
pointed with his hand; and being told it wa! ju 


Notwithſtanding the great advantages Henry bel 


chout mee 
id bes 


about three weeks to recruit his troops, he em 1 


IE © * 
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AD. HI1#-50 | | 
| r En land ON the 1th of November, and, 
N hem pallage landed the ſame evening, at Do- 
r. from whence he ſet out the next I's for London, 

_ he was received by the people with every 

$ Wea due to the glory and ſuccels of his military 
1 2 The great diſtreſs occaſioned by the 
battle of Agincourt was fo far from being ſufficient to 
ut a period to the fury of factions in France, that they 
continued to rage with {till greater violence, All the 
principles of honour, and all the motives of intereſt, 
were ſacrificed at the altars of ambition and revenge. 
The duke of Burgundy edoubled his efforts to rein- 
ſtate himſelf in the poſſeſſionof the goverment. Iſabella 
of Bavaria, the wife of the unfortunate Charles VI. 
deteſtable in her character, and capable of the greateſt 
crimes, having been baniſhed to Tours, entered into 
a ſtrict alliance with him againſt the dauphin, who 
was attached to the oppoſite party. The duke of 
Burgundy now entered France at the head of an 
army, reduced ſeveral ſtrong places, releaſed the 
queen from her confinement, and made himſelf maſter 
of the king's perſon. Paris was a ſecond time deluged 


with th 


land was wanting to complete the ruin of that divided 
JJ ho oi. bot wn i iy 37 FS 
Nor was this additional ſcourge long delayed; for, 
on the firſt of Auguſt in the following year, Henry 
landed at Beville in Normandy, at the head of an 
army of 28,000 men. Falaiſe, Cherbourg, Evreux 
and Caen, ſubmitted to him, and he inveſted the city 
of Ronen; but the place being defended by a nume- 
rous garriſon, Henry was obliged to turn the ſiege into 
a blockade. 5 Ee. 3. rr ot. EA 
A. D. 1419. Several negotiations for a peace were 
carried on between Henry and the leaders of the 
French factions, but without ſucceſs. The garriſon 
of Rouen was now reduced to extremity by famine, 
and deſired to capitulate. Henry very readily liſtened 
to their propoſals; and it was agreed, that on pay] 
a ſtipulated contribution, the city ſhould be e ks, 
dom ner,, in ade 2 
The ſurrender of Rouen was followed by that of 
al the towns and fortreſſes in Upper Normandy, 
But a ſudden reconciliation taking place between the 
dauphin andthe Burgundian faction, greatly contri- 
buted to diminiſh - Henry's expedtations of ſucceſs, 
This reconciliation was, however, blaſted, even in the 
bud. The duke and the dauphin having agreed to an 
interview on the bridge of Montereau, 4 Lp was 
there aſſaſſinated by ſome noblemen in the train of the 
latter, They had ſeized this opportunity of reveng- 
ing the alſaſſination of the duke of Orleans. The molt 
dreadful conſequences followed this deſperate act. The 


= 


threaten prince with deſtrutton, and conſpired 


i patrctiſm, and even, of perſonal intereſt, gave way | 


ede ranſpor of revenge... 
gong e tranſactions, Henry had made himfelf 

nals. | 52 

| Of Paris, 


ngdom. 1 
be queen, and the dule of Bur. 
8 made propoſals to Henry for a. general 
e terms being agreed on, the latter, ac- 
and Glad h bis two brothers, the dukes of Clarence 

Ebouceſter, repaired. to Troye, where he was met 


*r 


with blood; and nothing but an invaſion from Eng- ; 


6. 


1 6 
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| concerted among the party, was immediately drawn, 
| ſigned, and ratified. Henry's will ſeemed to be the 
tages alone were conſidered. 

The principal articles of this famous treaty were : 
That Henry ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catherine: 
That Charles, during his life, ſhould enjoy the title 

and dignity of king of France f That Henry ſhould 
be declared and acknowledged heir of the monarchy, 
and be entruſted with the preſent adminiſtration of 
the government : That the crown of France 'ſhould. 
deſcend to his heirs: That France and England ſhould 
be for ever united under one king; but ſhould till 
retain their ſeveral uſages, cuſtoms, and privileges : 
That all the princes, peers, vaſſals, and communities of 
France, ſhould ſwear, both that they would adhere to 
the future ſucceſſion of Henry, and alſo pay him 
preſent obedience as regent : That Henry ſhould 
_ unite his arms to thoſe of Charles and the duke of 
'| Burgundy, in order to ſubdue the adherents of the 
pretended dauphin ; and that thoſe princes ſhould 
| make neither peace nor truce with him, but by com- 
mon; content and agreement... oe EIN 
The above treaty was alſo ratified by the parliament 
of Paris, who ſwore obedience to Henry, and he im- / 
mediately aſſumed the reins of goverment as regent 
of the kingdom ; a few days after which Henry's mar. 
riage was performed with the princeſs Catherine, the 
greateſt fortune and the fineſt woman of her age. 
Henry was attended on this occaſion by forty Engliſh 
princes and noblemen, and the royal bride and queen 
of France were uſhered in by the duke of Burgundy 
and forty of the principal nobility of France. The 
peace was again {worn to by both parties, and the 
agreement between Henry and the duke of Burgundy 
was mutually renewed. The duke promiſed to obey 
Henry as regent of France, and heir of the crown, 
while Henry engaged to give up into his hands all 
who had any concern in the murder of his father. 
In ſhort, no formality, either on the part of France 
or England, was omitted, to give: this treaty alt the 


| ſtrength, permanency and ſolemnity jt was capable of 


In the mean time the dauphin behaved with für- 
prizing ſpirit and intrepidity, He had diſpatched the 
count of Vendome to ſolicit aſſiſtance from the Scots, 
and thoſe people, wiſely conſidering that if Henry be- 
came abſolute. maſter of France, Scotland would cer- 
tainly be the, next victim to his ambition, readily 
liſtened to his requeſt, and immediately ſent. him a 
ſupply of 7000 men, under the command of the earl 
of Buchan. - Aſſiſted by theſe, forces, the dauphin 
made himſelf maſter of Pont de] Eſprit and Nilmes in 
Languedoc; and placed ſtrong garriſons in Cam- 
peigne, Meaux, Montargis, Montereau and Malun. 
The great progrels of the dauphin alarmed Henry, 
who immediately .. reſolved' on taking the field to 
oppoſe him. He accordingly marched againſt Sens, 
which ſubmitted, after a very faint oppoſition. Mon- 
tercau opened its gates at the firſt ſummons, and ſeve- 
ral ſmall towns followed the example, But the ręduc- 
tion of Melun was attended with more difficulty.” 
Great part of that city was encompaſſed with the river 
Seine, and the whole defended by a_ ſtrong wall, 


47 5. 25 $3 / 2 $3 J3igt 63 4 4b: . +84. | 1 s L242 
| flanked with bulwarks and towers. De Barbaſon, one 


of, the beſt officers in hs A commanded the gar- 
rifon, and made a noble defence. The place was in. 
veſted on the rwelfth of July, and did not ſurrender till 


: 


the eighteenth of November, when famine forcedthe 


(4. e duke of Burgundy. The imbeciluy into whic 

dy. The umbeciluy into which 

Fong pd fallen, made him incapable of ſeeing an) 

ums 4 through, the eyes of ole. who Se 

7 Ny even they faw every thing through the 
? £ . þ | | j 


| or inhabitants ful 


ele to fubyit; bur yot wihour capitulatng for 
their lives; it being agreed that none of the garriſon 
of he put to death, except ſuch as 
ad; been. concerned. in the murder of the duke of 
Burgundy. Barbaſon himſelf” was fuſpeRted of being 
EN 1 x 2 OS 
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medium of their paſſions. The treaty, being already 


only law that governed the negotiation ;: his advan- 
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one of the afſaſſins, and the duke of Burgundy inſiſted 
on his execution; but by the interceſſiom of Henry 
his puniſhment was changed into impriſonment for life; 


affairs requiring greater ſupplies than the French 
ſtates were able to grant, Henry found it neceſſary to 
| paſs over into England in order to procure a ſubſidy 
from the parliament. They granted his requeſt, but 
the ſupply was far fromm being equal to his wants; it 
was there fortunate for him that he had other re- 
ſources, beſides pecuniary A * from his native 
ſubje&s. The provinces he had already conquered 
maintained his troops; and the hopes of farther ad- 
vantages allured to his ſtandard all men of ambitious 


ſpirits in TI, ſo that in a ſhort time he raiſed a 


new army of 24000 archers and 4000 horſemen. 
While Henry was in England, the dauphin, aſſiſted 
by the Scots, under the command of .the earl of Bu- 
chan, defeated the duke of Clarence at Bauge. in 
The duke was lain in the battle, bag the 


Anjou. ce W 1 | 
| pa þ of Somerſet, Huntingdon and Suffolk were 


taken priſoners. Upwards of 1100 men fell in the 
action. The earl of Buchan, as a reward for his 


7 | 


N 


A. D. 1421. The complicated exigencies of | N 
the ſurgeons at that time Knew not how to cure; and 


condudꝭ and courage, was honoured with the office of 


_ conſtable of France. 5 | 
When Henry was informed of theſe circumſtances, 
he was greatly alarmed, and immediately went over to 

Calais with his new-raiſed army. The dauphin, 
knowing it would be madneſs for him to meet the 
Engliſh monarch 1n the _— field, retired beyond 


the Loire, and determined to alt wholly on the de- 


fenfive. In the mean time Henry recovered moſt of 
the places he had loſt, and made himſelf maſter of 
Dreux, Tilliers, Nogent, Gallorders, and ſeveral other 
caſtles. iS 5 * 
_ © The garriſon of Meaux had for ſome time greatly 
harafſed the inhabitants of Paris, at whoſe particular 


ueſt Henry inveſted the place, which was ſtrongly 
ortified, and defended by a numerous garrifon, com- 


manded by one Vaurus, who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf both by his courage and cruelty againſt the 
_ Engliſh. After a fiege of ſeven months, the garriſon, 


being reduced to- the utmoſt extrewity, deſired to 


capitulate ; their , requeſt was granted, and it was 
agreed that all the inhabitants and ſoldiers ſhould 
bave their lives preſerved : but that all the Engliſh, 
Welſh, 'Iriſh, and Scotch, who carried arms in the 
place, ſhould be entirely at the king's-mercy, toge- 
ther with the baſtard of Vaurus, and three other 
officers of the garriſon. Theſe terms were a 


| | FrHon eed 
to, and all the Englifh, Scotch, and Iriſh, und | 


among the garriſon, together with all thoſe who had 


been concerned in the murder of the duke of Bur. 


gundy, were immediately put to death. The goyernor 
Vaurus, underwent an exemplary fate; the bravery 
of that officer could be exceeded by nothing but his 
rrvelty ; be uſed to hang, without any diſtinction of 
age or quality, all the Engliſh and Burgundians that 
fell into his hands: Henry, highly incenſed at fuch'a 


* 


barbarous and ſhocking practice, cauſed him to be ; 


hanged on the ſame tree, which he had made the in- 
ſtrument of his inhuman executions. 
A. D. 142. The reduftion of Meaux was fol- 
or by that of Campeigne, Gamaches and St. 
France on this ſide the Loire, except Anjou and 
Maine, and the caſtles of Guile and Crotoy in Pi- 
cardy. To add to bis ſatisfaction, ſoon after the ſur- 
render of Meaux, he received advice that his queen 


was delivered at Windſor of a ſon, who was called by 


equal joy boch in London and Paris. 
But the moment was faſt 


his father's name, and whoſe birth was celebrated witt 


1 


and Henty found himſelf” maſter, of all 
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Bur approaching, in which 
Hepry, who ſcemed now to have almoſt attained the 


| ſands, yet theſe calamities ought not to be imputed to 


forced him to have recourſe to arms, by: refuſing io 


the reflection, that he had not been able to finiſh à 


mandy was for ever annexed to the crown of England; 


dying commands: upon which Henry declared tht 


Build thou the walls of leruſalem, he interrupted 


his reign. . ph 
The royal corpſe was brought with great 


grey marble vas erected for him by bis queen, and cn 


Henry VIII. The only part nom left'6f this img: 
Henry V. excelled alf is cotemporaries i 


6 „ 10 ri 1 : 28 inet 
ment; and had admirable talents both for the . the 
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fummit of human grandeur, was td find his c 
ſtopped ſhort by the hand of nature, and al f 
mighty projects made to bow before an univerſal con. 
queror. He was ſuddenly ſeized with a fiſtula, which 


it evidently appeared that his diſeaſe was mortal, 
. Henty, being apprized of his dangerous ſituation 
ſent fot his brother the duke of Exeter, the earl gf 
Warwick, und the Engliſh nobility who happened to 
be near bim, and delivered to them with great tran. 
quiſdey vis laft inftruftions, which were to the follou. 
ing effect. He began with obſerving, that though 
his life had been En it had been replete with 
glory, and „ eee the happineſb of 
his people; that though his pretenſions to the crown 
of France had proved the deſtruQtion of many thou. 


bim, but to thoſe whoſe obſtinacy and injuſtice had 


accept of a reaſonable peace: that he ſhould have 
beheld the approach of death without concern, had 
not his laſt moments been ſomewhat embittered 


war he had fo happily begun; but hoped they would 
continue toward hs Tf, ſon the 0 Adelit and 
attachment which they had profeſſed during bis life, 
and which had been cemented by ſo'many mutual 
wt "offices. He added, as his laft advice, that if 

iey found themſelves unable to place his ſon on the 
throne of France, they would never at leaſt make 
peace with that kingdom, unleſs the duchy of Nor- 


and earneſtiy requeſted that they would affiduoully | 
cultivate the friendſhip of the duke of Burgundy, 
and never give liberty to the French princes taken at 
the battle of Agincburt, till his ſon was of age, and 
able to hold the reins of government. He leſt the 
regency of France to his eldeſt brother the duke of 
Bedford; that. of England to his younger brother 
the duke of Glouceſter, and the care of his {ons 
perfon to the earl of Warwick. 

The noblemen promiſed faithfully to obey dis 


he had now done with the things of this world; ap- 
plied himſelf to his devotions; and ordered bis 
chaplain to read the ſeven penitential pſalms, When 


the prieſt came to that. paſſage in the 35th plan, 


him, and {olemnly declared, that he fully intended, 


Rn to France, to undertake 3 
cruſade againſt the infidels, in order to wreſt from 


them the city of Jerafaletn, After making this deck. 
ration, he ordered the prieft to proceed, and expired 
about the time the ſervice was finiſhed, on the gf 
Auguſt; in thirty-fourth year of his age, and.tenth 


: 
” 


| pomp 
London, and interred in Weſtminſter-abbey, «on 
tomb of Edward the Confeſſor. A monument“ 
it was placed a royal image, of filver gilt, wbich te. 
mained there till about the latter end f ide eo 
is the trunk, which is of. ſolid bak. 
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me 
ſonal courage and military 'prowels* he 00 at, 
patient, laborious, aul wee able of 'eridurins — 
extremes of cold, 8 Hae” than 109 
dier in dis atmy. He was in his manners ne 
lite, generous and magnificent: he had an © 4 
ent underſtading with's clear bead and found 119 


and the field.” But the glare of his a 770 112 
rom ford nk on rae 
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A. Ne 142 2. 4 
1. the 16th in his iter 
cos juſt p retenſions to the crown of France, 


f Aich he ſacrificed ſo many thouſand 
wo and in onde to remove the guilt of all this 


p 
reſſed. Truth 6b 
5 rink ample teſtimony 5 his. Ho being able to 


| iſh between the att” of war und the trade of 
Ei know how to gon. the feeling With the 


king example how ealily conſtience is brought over 


o eſpouſe the cauſe of any rulin 
. ſuſpekt him of any diffitnatation at füch A 
undture, we muſt ſuppoſe that hie died in füll con- 
ickon of having akte nt" to che dictates of 
gut); though impartial” 
wong be number of thoſe warriors, who 
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Wat of the hero. 


hatles VI. kin get France, by whom he had only 
ne child, who 


2 3 n == 1 3 
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tient FORTE 


1 from his own door, he laid it at that of 4 
. he had ſo e invaded; and ſo 
us to-confels, that 


panly heart: and in the hour of his exit 1 was a 


paſſion ;. for, as we. 


Henry martied | the pribceſs t Siber 7 > hier of R 


uecedell bim on the. throne: C4. 
herine, ſoon after his death; married Sir Owen Tudor, hk 
wetſh gentle Tr faid to have deſcended from the. 

| , . bore Him "OP. 


f N N R Y PFI. 
He had 


as ſpread ruin and devaſtation. through the earth, and 
ho ſacrifice the , chataftet + of humanity to. Acquire : 


A: D. 1423. 143 


tons, Edmund hg Jaſper the firſt of whom was 
created carl of Richmond, and the ſecond earl of 
Pembroke. The family of Tudor, which was firſt 
raiſed to diltincticn by this alliance, afterwards al- 
cended the throhe of England, 


The following a are the moſt remarkable c: cecutrences 
that happened during the reign of Henry V. 


On Candlethas day, in the third year of his reign? 
deve dolphins were ſeen in the river Thames, four 
of which were 'taken and preſented to the king. 

The firſt conimiſſion 17 array, which occurs in the 
Engliſh hiſtory, was iſſued in the courſe of this reign. 
he 0 patt of the feudal ſyſtem was now en- 

titely aboliſhed; 4nd could no longer ſerve for the 


defence or lecurity of the kingdom. For this rea- 


poſterky will Place. ih bon, When Henty went to France in 1415, he em- 


*arbition- 4 Þ9 


Weed ceruin commiſſiotiers" to take a review of 
all the freemen in esch county Able to bear arms, to 
form them irito companies, and to keep them in con- 


ſtam atineſy to ofpole any attempts that might be 


made by the era 
It vas fo this king bat Giſt inbitured the office 


| pf" Carter, king at Arms,” and made ſeveral regu. 


lations telative/ ts that idler: He likewiſe a Tir 
1 neu Werl 5 the qe” of: al 
rms. 
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8 N a AF 
nnd ders he i 


| et „trat * Foy 2 & th arts. 
l vi. N Gate: 
vas only nine months old; and notwithſtanding 


t, from the great 


d the affections be: the e to his. memory, he 
as cknoviedged king eat 


lon, - 


e king, made ſeveral for the good ordet 


ey took ſuch meaſures a vin that they. were not 


former; They appairited the duke of Bedford, 
niucd the duke! of Gloucelie?.t6 diſcharge the 
her er truſt this powes holly in the hands: of 


woo meme; . - * 1 * 


The French: — "Charles VI; lived but two. 
ry. He was ſucceeded 


le trite e of Hen 
ho was immediately preclaimed ay 
dec dige Poittiers hy the we of Charles VI 
he e Was at this time g years of ag, 


be aſſumed 


* ; 


f bis "AE 8. RY : | 


6 lucceſſion to- che thtone. was manifeſtly Yilputable, . 
reputation his. father acquired, 


 Thadow of, oppo: A 
The parliament, "bio a: fob . 7 of 5 


* 


d government of the Natibn: but at the ſame time 


enlible of their own aüthbrit) “ They: oh little 
fand to the verbal will of their lats monarch; for 
tad of appointing the carl off Warwick the guar- 
ja of his ſon's perſon, they entruſted” the care of | 
"10 the biſhop of Wincheſter. They changed 
dame of regent into that of proteftor, from a 
uahon that the latter implied lef authority than. 


as at this time in France, 10 thet office, but | 


Nw py + appointed a council, without whoſe | 
Colcutreace. ng a of enn 


lies of it during his abſence. Nor did they think 4 


2 be youn 
* nets great penetration, * reſs and cou. 
, ran; ai __ wild and engaging; and 
ver wer, it was per- 
Fa ſuch an air of = that the ng | 
—_ de Was deln lenſible be his own dis- | 


- His! . 25 3 be 9 


17 vI. 


— 
— 


FTIR thah of their Anden Les In mort 8 
| he dppeared likely to gain over to his cauſe a great 


number of partilans, and to recover that affection 
from the Freneh which had been loſt Waring the reign 


| of bis father. 


enen 
every. meaſure that had the leaſt; tendency towards 
ſtrengthening and ſupporting che intefeſt of 


Frdhce. at. Paris; the arms of pefh nations were im- 
my on all; ſeals: and devices; and the whole 
eneh nobility;-who adhered te che Engliſh or Bur- 


gundian Pane ſwore; eee to ihe; new governs 
ment. IN : 
A. D. 1423, While the duks: of. Bedford was thus - 
precadtign 10 ſerve the in- 


taking every necellaty 
tereſt of the king his ne nant Charles was no leſs in- 
tent to his. Though ed to low ebb 
of; fortune, yet be was Ril be Tay af ſeveral..c 
places; and his power was the more. rel, 


1 gre, SY 


marrying one of his Mee — AL a © 
French: monarch; was 3 o 
uſe bis uimolf efforts in xegaining his nataral Nahe 
And the firſt, conqueſts he made were n 


Ferte-Milon, and * on the; Seins. both of 
a e 1 15 0600s 1 


4 . 


his royal - 
| nephew. + Young Henty: was [proclaimed king of 


ble from 


3 
eien * 
ig e of 
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244 AD. 1424. 
Paris, Bedford looked upon the reduftion of it as an 


* 


inlalt offered to his arms, and therefore reſolved to | 


retake it at all events. Accordingly he formed the 


diege of it, accompanied by the earls of Saliſbury 
and Suffolk, the lords Scales and Poynings, Sir 
John Faſtolf, and others of his belt ofhcers. The 
garriſon for ſome” time oppoſed” the beſiegers, but 
ed of receiving a reinforcement from Charles, 
As, was expected, they delivered up the place; the ſur- 
render of which was followed by that of the fortreſſes 
f Marcouſſi, Montleri, la Ferté, Milan, and ſeve- 


ral others of leſs note. 


Among other meaſures. concerted by the miniſtry | 6 a oe 17" yk 
; en man, as the effect of timidity; nor di j 


of, England for ſtrenghening the intereſt of Henry 


in France, it was determined to releaſe, James king 5 
| with puſillanimity, and of diſhonouring, by the 
Jmeanneſßs, the arms of France. No anſyer w 


vl Scotland, who was ſtill a priſoner in London, 
Previous to the execution of this matter, however, 


they ſent advice of their intentions to the duke of 
Bedford, who highly approved of it, imagining that 
much might be expetted from James 's friendſhip when 
laid under this obligation for his crown and liberty. 
Accordingly conferences were opened at the city of 
York in the beginning of September, when the com- 
miſſioners of beth nations ſigned a truce for ſeven 
years, by which James engaged to recall his troops as 


ſoon, as poſſible from the French ſervice. Thus 


was the Scotch monarch, after a captivity of ſeven - 


teen years, reſtored to his crown and kingdom. ' 


A. D. 1424. "Whilſt the king of Scotland's-liberty 
was negotiating in England, the war was continued in 
France with various ſucceſs. At one time fortune 
was favourable to the French, and at another to the | 
Engliſh ; places were taken and retaken ſucceſſively, 


without any remarkable advantage. Charles, how- 


ever, rather 5 the advantage, and his ſtrength 


was increaſed by the aſſiſtance he received from 


the duke of Milan, who ſent him a reinforce- 


ment of a thouſand men at arms and five hundred 
lances: but his chief reliance was upon the Scot- 
tUſh auxiliaries, whom he called guardians, and of 
whom he had now no leſs than 18,000 in his ſer- 
vice. The earl of Buchan was already created con- 
ſtable of France, and Charles now conferred the title 


ol earl of Evreaux on General Stuart, and that of 
duke of Terouranne on the earf of Douglas, who 


was eſteemed one of the greateſt generals of Europe. 
In the month of june this year the duke of - Beds 
ford received advice” that one of Charles s partiſans. 

| _ reduced Tvri on the frontiers of Picardy. Ag 
this was à place of very conſiderable importance, 


Bedforddetermined, if poſſible'to reg in it, and accords | 
ingly marched at the head of his army, and inveſted the 


place. The governor, perceiving that it would: be 


impoſſible to defend the town fot any leugth of time, 


agreed. to capitulate, if not relieved by a certain 


day. This propofal was accepted; and no army » 1 
iver Is: 


83 within the limited time, the place was 


IS. 5 1 r A. 5 Re 25 
Charles, howey er, had not negledted the neceſ. 
ſary means of endeayouring to ſuccour a place of ſo 
"diſpatched the earl of 


much importance. He he | 
Buchan, affiſted'by the earl of Douglas and ſeveral 


* 


French noblemen, at the head of a detachment of 
20,00 men, being the flower of his whole army, to 
relieve Tvri ; but before they reached the neighbour. | 
Hood of that place, the term bad been for fome days 
expired, and the townwas in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. 
The earl of Buchan, finding it impoſſible to retake } 
_ the place, led his army to Vernueil, which: che in- 


habitants delivered op to him'in ſpite of the garriſon, 
The duke of Bedford; anxious td make the uſe 


of his lime, immediately followed him at the head of 
_ 15,000 men; and on his arrival hear the camp of 


ene enemy, under the walls of Vernueil, he cook poſ- 


FA 132 
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exaſperated him, that, ſnatching up one of tbe ln. 
dards of the diviſion, he exclaimed, * Let all 5b 


che cart: of Douglas, and the counts Aumale, 
tadour, and de Tonnerre, the lor | 
Manni, Gataches, and Guitri, with may 


lords of Goucour and Mortemar, were a ; 1 
of the Engliſh, were ſlain on the field of 1 "el 


{the conquerors ; and there being no longer 1005 


perous, that it ſeemed beyond the pove of 


human policy tp ſupport them, fortun 


” 


ſeſſion of an advantagequs dpet of ground, fla; 

by a hill; on which he poſted a Pods of two 00 
archers, and furniſhed all his infantry with q, 
Rakes, like thoſe uſed with Jo much fuceek, 2 te 
battle of Agincourt, to check the fury of the Freng 
cavalry... The: carl of Douglas having [uryeyed th 
polition-of the Engliſh camp, declared that, in hy 
opinion, the French army ſhould ſtand upon i. 
defence, and not begin the battle, as the enem h 
choſen their own ground, where they could nat 
attacked without great diſadvantage. This pruden 
advice, which was ſeconded by the conſtalje, a 
every officer of experience in the army, appeared 
Aymer, viſcount of Narbonne, a headſtrong, i; 


a0 
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| to. upbraid the commanders, in expreſ ter 


FRE 


EY 


however, made to his invettive, which hi 


N 
— 


—— er = » 
—= T 
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love their ſovereign follow me; and ruſhing inne af 
diately out of the line, he advanced to the chay N 
with the moſt irregular impetuoſity. Douglas uf d: 
the conſtable ſeeing the confuſion that now pre 4, 
in their army, and finding their authority dejiki WAA I 
determined to periſh like ſoldiers in the inevitabed A 
: Arodtion which my knew muſt be the conſequences Th 
this headſtrong raſhneſs. im) 
The duke of Bedford had given orders for al l Hh 
cavalry to diſmount, and to place their horſes inde By 
rear of the army, forming round them a kind of hi- pul 
_ ricade with the carriages of the army. The att ind 
though made in the utmoſt diſorder, was ſo furoy dep 
that à body of the French: horſe on the right ug adn 
broke the oppoſite wing of the Engliſh, and a | 7 
vanced to the barricade which ſurrounded tit beep 
"horſes, and behind which a body of archers wt gain 
placed. Theſe received them with ſuch a draft derd 
' ſhower of arrows, as obliged them to fall back, ' mon 
the ſame time the party, who were poſted on the ll the 1 
ſo galled thoſe who-were-marching up in another ix 0 C 
that they fled: with great precipitation. Ibis pe breat 
the body of reſerve an opportunity of forming ler Fecei 
ſelves, and marching to the ſupport of the main bol prope 
where the fight had continued for three houn and tl 
ee wrhourony: perceiveable ad of co 
But this ſeaſonable reinforcement turned the. ellen 
vietoryinfavour of the Engliſh. The Tr 11, 
were driven back upon their foot by the arr flavour 
the Engliſh; and a dreadful ſlaughter enſued. . ervice 
"Tad and the conſtable perceiving the total rout dt A. 
army inevitable, and determined not to Nr. the del 
dilgrace, ruſhed into the thickeſt part of th- hn born 


| — 3 ee theſe W 
and fell among a heap of foes. Belides wil 


great generals, the headſtrong Narbonne, t 4% 


ds Grandi 
perſons of diſtingtion, periſhed in the action 4 
duke of Alencon, the marſhal de la Faelle, 


ers. About four thouſand French, and ſixteen 


battle. 


The day after this victory Vernueil ſurre 


But, While the affairs of the Engliſh 


r of h 


courage to check them; and while oo 4 
were ſo depreſſed, that it ſeemed above "| ol 
Provideh 


” 


% 
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| where beaten off; and Warwick, perceiving a great 
diſorder in the ranks of the enemy, ſallied out, and 
falling upon their rear, put them to flight with great 

ſlaughter... | 255 1 


* 


- This conqueſt, added to the diſſentions which pre- 
vailed in Charles's councils, encouraged the earl of 
Warwick to undertake the ſiege of Montargis, as a 
place of the ntmoſt importance for facilitating Bed- 
ford's intention of carrying on the war beyond the 
Loire. He therefore inveſted the town, and ſoon re- 
duced the garriſon to the laſt exremity. The baſtard. 
of Orleans, afterwards the famous count de Dunois, 
reſolved to march to the relief of Montargis. Accor 
ingly, he advanced at the head of no more than ſix- 
teen hundred men, and attacked the Engliſh camp) 
with ſo much fury, that the earl of Warwick, who 


| of Burgunc 
where nothing bi 
intervened. She 


| their power 
marriage; a 

oſe with more 
land, and put her 
of Glouceſter, w 


This ceſſation of hoſtilities gave Charles leiſure to 


recover from his defeat, He laboured Ae to 
gan the friendſhip of the princes of the blood, w 


revolt had almoſt occaſioned the to: al ruin of the 


the Engliſh, but he had not yet overcome his hatred 


o Charles; the murder of his father ſtill filled his 


breaſt with reſentment, The duke of Britany had 

received no ſuch injury, and therefore liſtened to the 
propoſals made by Charles for an accommodation ; 

and the count of Richemont accepted of the dignity 

of conſtable. That great general, who was an ex- 

cellent ſubje&, but a bad courtier, had been diſgraced - 
for the violence he exerciſed againſt the miniſters an 


lavourites of Charles; but he ſoon regained, by his 


lervices, the favour and friend ip of his ſovereign. 


A. D. 1426. The duke of Bedford, irritated at | 
the defetion of the duke of Britany, declared war 
in form againſt the Britons. The earl of Warwick 


De took the field; and laying ſiege to Pont 
bien carried the town by affault. He afterwards 
ook and fortified Beauvron, where he fixed his head 


oſe 


- 
C 


— 


| 


I 


lurters, and thence extended his ravages over the 


ent country, to the very gates of Ren 
the very gates of Rennes. 
The conſtable. uy Tt 
urkons, and was fortunate enough to ſucceed. He 
We 20d marched immediately againſt the enemy. 
| * 558 whoſe whole co d nc 
| 5 eight thouſand, ſhut himſelf up in Beauvron. 
conſtable 1 


ia Charles, and who hated the con 
% mone fo th . | L - 1 
MN... 22.0 that Richemont deſpaired of bein 
2 ae his purpoſe ; but, exaſperated to find 
dm allled in his firſt attempt, he raſhly reſolved 
vith © a general affault. Ti 
the utmoſt j 

23 


, * 
7 * 


pole mmedi inveſted the town, and 
oled to reduce it by famine. But Giac, prime 

O Fable N 
lend him the neceſſary ſupplies of men 


Richemont exerted all his power to | 


1 7 ) | oy ROE. 
ae a ſufficient number of troops to put a ſtop to theſe 


don found himſelf at the head of twenty thouſand | 


rps did not amount to more 


K nothing of his approach, was qbliged to raiſe the 
lege. 4 | Ay troy els 3 SERINE $30 LEF-S ock 
A. D. 1427. In the beginning of this year the duke 

of Bedford, having ſettled his affairs in England, re- 
turned to France; and after forming a numerous 
army on the frontiers of Britany, fell ſo.unexpettedly. 
into that province, that nothing could reſiſt his. pra- 
greſs. All the attempts of the duke of Britan) were 
in vain; ſo that after ſeeing the greater part of his 
territories waſted with fire and ſword, he deſired an 
interview with Bedford; and a treaty was ſigned be- 
tween: them, by which the duke of Britany not only 
returned to his former engagements with the Engliſh, 
but alſo ſigned the treaty of Troye, acknowledging. 

the duke of Bedford regent of France, and engaging 
to do homage. for his duchy of Britany to the king of 


* * 


England. 


A. D. 1428. Soon aſter the duke had accompliſn- 
ed this treaty, the earl of Saliſbury arrived with a 
ſtrong reinforcement from England, and the earl of 
Warwick paſſed over to that kingdom in order to take 
upon himſelf the education of the young king. On 


occaſioned | n of the | receiving this reinforcement, the regent reſolved on 
monarchy, The duke of Burgundy was diſguſted with | 


an undertaking, which if ſucceſsful, promiſed fair to 
open. the way for the conqueſt of France. This was 
the, ſiege of Orleans, a ſtrong city, ſituated between 
the provinces commanded: by Henry, and: thoſe poſ- 
ſelled by Charles, and opened an eaſy. entrance to 
Crs + 42 ö N 9 75 11 
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The c 


Paris about the latter end of July, at the head of an 
army of 16,000 men, aſſiſted by the earl of Suffolk, 


che lond Talbot, Sir John-Faſtolf, and other excellent 


officers. He immediately advanced through the country - 
of Beauſſe, and made himſelf maſter of all che towns 
that lay in his route to Orleans 
As the proceedings of the Engliſh ſufficiently in- 
dicated their intentions of beſieging Orleans, every 
neceſſary precaution was taken for its defence. This 
important city was commanded by the count de Gau- 
court, an officer of great courage and experience, and 
inviolably attached to the family of Orleans. Many 
other officers of diſtinction threw themſelves into the 
place. The troops that formed the garriſon were all 
veterans, and long familiar with danger. The citizens 
themſelves had acquired the military turn, ſo common 
in that age, and were therefore extremely well quali- 
fied to all the regulars in the defence of the place. 
Many new fortifications were raiſed, the old ones re- 
pared, and the greater part of the buildings in the 
uburbs pulled down, that they might not be uſed by 
hgh ngliſh in carrying on the fhege, lb 
The firſt attack of the Engliſh was againſt a bul- 
wark ereQed to cover the caſtle. of Tourelles, which 
defended the head of the bridge over the Loire, The 


| be garriſon behaved {| artiflery ſoon. demoliſhed, the parapets, and made a 
ntrepidity ; the behegers were every | breach ſuſficientlylarge for ſtorming it, The French, 


howeyer, 
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The conduft of this ſiege was committed to the 
earl of Saliſbury, one of the moſt courageous and ex« - - 
perienced generals of the age. He marched from 


_ * 


we A. b. %%/çe Hs TOR Ver ENGLAND. 


| | A. D. 1429; 
however, ſenſible of the impottanice of the place, de- | recalled all his troops from the ſervice 9f hi 
fended it with ſuch | that the Engliſh were [ Enghſh © 
obliged to retreat; leaving two hundred and fifty men | But notwithſtanding this defeRtion, the place u 


dead in the breach. But this repulſe ſerved only to | every da more cloſely inveſted by the enemy. The 
inereaſe the ardour of the befiegers ; they continued | utmoſt ſcarcity prevailed in the city; and Char, 
battering the bulwark with ſuch fury, that it was ſoon '| deſpairing of ſucceſs, formed the inglorious reſylyig, | 
abandoned by the French and the "Engliſh took | of retiring into. Dauphine. But he was prevent 


on the ear} of Suffolk, who, aſſiſted 


poſſeſñom of it without any farther oppoſition. Forts 
| were now er8fted both above and below the bridge; 
for battering the city. But ſtill the place was inveſted 
only on one ſide; that towards the Beauſſe was entirely 
_ and the baſtard of Orleans found means to 
row himfelf into the city at the head of eight hun- 
dred men. It was eafilyerceived, that while the city 
could be ſupplied with treops and proviſions, it would 


1 3 impoſſible to reduce it. The earl of Saliſbury, 


therefore, otdered fixty ſmall forts or redoubts to be 
built at proper diſtances round the city; but while he 
was pointing out the proper ſpots where they ſhould 
be eretted, a ſtone diſcharged from a cannon in the 
place put a period to his life. The death of this 
great man was an irreparable loſs to the Engliſh, and 


” 


greſs * the liege. 


The commiand of the Engliſh army now devolved 
c by the famous 
Talbot, one of the greateſt captains of that age, 
puſhed the ſiege with unremitting vigour. Sallies 
were frequently made by the garriſon, and the moſt 


aſtoniſhing alta of valour were performed both by the | 


A. D. 1499, Aſter more than three motiths had 
been ſpent in continual fallies and engagemetits, the 
duke of Bedford ordered a cotivoy to ſet out from 


Paris with falt-fiſh,  herrings, and other proviſions of 


a ſimilar kind, for the uſe of the beſiegers during the 
Lent; This convoy was eſcorted by a guard of ſe- 
venteen hundred men, under the command of Sir 


John Faſtolf, an officer of approved valour and great 


experience. Charles, who had advanced to Chinon; 
a town in Touraine, about twenty leagues diſtant 
from Orleans, receiving intelligence of the march of 
this convoy, ſent the eount de Clermont, at the head 
of three thouſand men, to attack the-Engliſh in their 
route. The count came up with the convoy at Rouv- 
tai St. Denis on the twelfth of February. Faſtolf, 
apprized of his approach, and knowing himſelf too 


weak to ſuſtain the impetuous ſhock of the French in 


the open field, drew up his men behind a batricado 
of his waggons, and in this poſition received the firſt 


uſual fury; but they 
porary fortification; At the ſame time they met with 
ſo warm a reception, that they were thrown into con- 
ſuſſon. Faltolf perceiving his advantage, fallied from 


his barricado, and routed the enemy with prodigious | 
ſlaughter. In this action, generally called The 


Battle of the Herrings, one hundred and twenty 
French nohlemen and perſons of diſtinttion loſt their 
lives; beſides a great number of common foldiers. 


The count de Dunois, having received notice of the 


count of "Clermontr's march, found means to eſcape 
from Orleans, and advanced to ſupport him at the 
head of a body of veterans ; but he arrived too late. 


He, bowever, ſecüred his retreat; and the convoy 


farther interruption, 


When the French court were informed of this de- 


feat they were greatly alarmed ; and an offer was im- 
„ made that Orleans ſhould be of wy ry 
into the hands of the duke of Burgundy. But Bed- 
ford rejetted the propoſal with * | 


from carrying this deſign into execution by the n. 


ſuch different ſentiments, that he determined lO Con. 


| UnexpeRtedly received aſſiſtance from the daughter d 
F A peaſant, who laid the foundation of one of the 
moſt remarkable revolutions recorded in hiſtory, 
The name of this heroine was Joan d' Arc, after. 


Orleans. She was born at the village of Dom. Reni, 
near Vaucouleurs, on the borders of the Lorraine 
| At this time ſhe was about twenty years of age, of n 
| irreproachable charafter, and had not hitherto been 
remarked for aty fingul 
a genius ſuperior to moſt in her claſs of Hife, and had 
deen wholly employed in country buſineſs, A con 
tinual recital of the calamities of France had made 
| ſo great an impreſſſon on her imagination, that loi 


mped the alserity of the ſoldiers in the pro- 


- governor of Vaucouleurs, who at firſt treated her vi 
- negleft ; but her frequent returns prevailed upon lin 
do ſend her to the king. She ſupported before the 
court the character of an inſpired perſon vith'a, 


mined her on the ſubje& of her miſſion, pronounced 
that there was ſomething ſupernatural in her. It ws 
 anobjeRt of prey to make her caſe be conſidered a 
_ miraculous; bu 

miration and wonder, it was hardly neceſſary to em. 


therefore, joined to the extraordinary qualities fe 
| poſſeſſed, could not fail of making lively impreſios 
on the vulgar. | 
condutt Charles to Rheims, that he might be crovne 


| | | God, to raiſe the ſiege 
ſhock of the French, which was made with their“ 
were not able to force the tem- | a 
wich the moſt implicit faith. She bad demandel 

+ the king, as the inſtrument of her future vittons, ! 
particular ſword Which was ' preſerved in the ny 
of St. Catherine de Fierbois, and which, though be 


The French-troo} 
and fo prepoſſeſſed 


reached the Engliſh camp, thou u meeting with any. | Every thing being prepared, it was determined 
enemy. She was accordingly armed cap ag f 
mounted on a fine horſe richly capariſone »red l 
word of St. Catherine was fent for, and dei, ſend 
der with great formality, i 
non: and ob- | this inſpired leader Wich a large convoy of Pit 
ſerved; ** That he was not in an humour to beat the | 


time reduced de Us WM ky 1555 
marched at the hea) 


monſtrances of his queen, who inſpired his mind vit 


uer of periſh. At this dangerous criſis, when the je. 
oration of his affairs ſeemed almoſt impoſſible, he 


wards much better known by the name of the Maid 


gularity. She, indeed, poſſeſſa 


ſight of every other object, and abandoning herſelf 
to the tranſports of enthuſiaſm, ſhe fancied that ſh 
heard heavenly voices, and doubted not but ſhe wa 
called upon by the Deity to undertake the defence a 
the kingdom. She communicated her viſions to th 


aſtoniſhing candour and firmneſs. An aſſembly d 
divines, and the parliament of Poittiers, who eu. 


t in an age devoted to ſuperſtition, a0. 


ploy art to effect this purpoſe. Her enthuliln, 


She promiſed to deliver Orleans anf | 
nic, 
. ed 
kel, ; 
pruden 
duly, | 
Me car; 
fred th 
Bamſor 
Aſter 
mand gf 


in chat city; and at the ſame time wrote a letter to ti 
duke of Bedford, commanding him, in the naue 

, and evacuate France. 
y method was taken to publiſh the predituon 


of the Maid of Orleans, and, which were believed 


| had never ſeen, it was ſaid the deſcribed with ſo 07 | bo fou 
particular circumſtances, as plainly proved her oy den. 
j natural knowledge. The Englith affekted to 15 | emen 
of her with derifion ; but were ſtruck with the cpi N nun 


which every where prevailed of her heaven) _ 
gave credit to all her preditbo 

mſelves with an affura"c* 
viktory, that they were ready to attempt de n 
daring ations. 75 


| 8. , 
the force of this extraordinary engine 7 al 


It Was reſolved by 
thi 
and ammunition to the beſieged, who were rdng 
erg m 
of twelve thous cho 


1 | buſhes while others ran away with the gate.“ This 
farcaſin ſo diſguſted the duke of Burgundy, chat be 
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and other excellent officers. 


geſtined to eſcort 


ner in her hand. 
Gaucourt, 


' She was affiſted by the lords. of 


informed of the deſign, and a great num- 

_ of boats vat prepared to carry the convoy over 
the Loire. 4 SPPCare! | 
the count de Dunois made a vigorous 

3 Engliſh on the fide of Beaſſe, to prevent 
thei ſending troops to the other ſide of the river, 
while the boats were loading with the proviſions and 
.mmunition deſtined to the town. The Engliſh on 


that fide were too weak to encounter ſo ſtrong an ef- 


corte; and their ination being conſidered by the 


h as the effe of terror imprinted on their 
hind by heaven, to facilitate the enterprize of the 
Maid of Orleans, they fell upon them with ſuch en- 


1 | hufiaſtic fury, that they were defeated, after a long 


1 natural event ſerved alſo to 


nd the convoy paſſed into Orleans. A 
. b eat the ſuperſtition of 
be French. During the time of the action, there 
happened a violent ſtorm of thunder, lightening, and 
tail, This it may eaſily be ſuppoſed, was conſidered 
a the voice of heaven declaring in their favour. 
Had the attempt miſcarried, it would, in all proba- 
bility, have been interpreted in an oppoſite ſenſe. 


23 foo was received into Otleans as a tutelar angel, 
= 


the whole ſucceſs attributed to her: her preſence 
difpelled every thought of danger. The garriſon be- 
leved themſelves invincible under her ſacred influ- 
ence, and the frequent and fucceſsful fallies which 


Witcy made, completed the conſteruation of the 


enemy. The Engliſh were obliged to raiſe the ſiege 


ad retire, after having ſtood it out for upwards of 


ſeven months. 


This ſucceſs animated the deſpairing Charles, who 


bo ſuffered his army to take the field. At the fame 


Wine the Engliſh, by 4 ftrange miſtake, after raiſing 
WW fiege of Orleans, inſtead of keeping theit forces 
In a body to act powerfully againſt the enemy, diſ- 


Inbuted great part of them into 
hich they had ſubdued when they firſt paſſed that 
mer. Being thus ſeparated, the French met with 


Wile reſiſtance in the places they attempted. "The 


Maid of Orleans ſtill headed their troops; and where- 
ver ſhe appeared, the Engliſh were ſtruck with a 


trels, into which the earl of Suffolk had been fo im- 
prudent as to throw himſelf, with four hundred men 
day, was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, and 
ue earl himſelf was taken priſoner. Meulan fuf- 
fred the ſame fate, with many other towns and caſtles 
pamiloned by the Engliſh. A n 
| Alter the captivity of the earl of Suffolk, the com- 
nnd of the Engli army was given to lord Talbot, 
do found that his whole force did not exceed 6,000 
den. He therefore endeavoured to avoid an en- 
Focment with the enemy, who were at leaſt double 
number, But being overtaken at Patay, a bat- 
c became Inevitable ; and the event was what might 

erpekted from a handful of men o 
1 er ok ſuperſtitious prepoſſeſſion. hey were to- 

in deleated: above two thouſand fell in the action, 

about tyo hundred were taken prifoners; among 


don vere the lords : 
brd, Sir Th ords Talbot, Scales, and Hunger 


dnſiderable omas Rempſton, and. ſeveral ober very 


Vice wake: officers; - 5 | 
f » Maidof Orteans had now performed one part 
r promiſe, the relief of that city ; but the 
wich, more difficult taſk, remained ſtill to be 
ec the crowning of Charles at Rheims, Be- 
$ Could be 
de track of country occupied by the Engliſh ; 
| Merprize that was raſh, and, ſex Ao ps, 2 res 


HENRY Vi. 
the convoy, with a conſecrated ban- | 


+ and St. Severe, the admiral Crevant, | 
Ts The garriſon of Or- 


As ſoon as the maid appeared on the fide | 


places near the Loire, 


refled by the | e and! 
entered France at the head of a | 
reduced Troye and Soiſſons; and being joined by | 
the earls of Suffolk and Arundel, be inveſted Com. 


brave and experienced officer, and fo w 
as to be able to make a long and vigorous refiftance.. 


ticable in any other conjunQure than the preſent. 
Charles, who had hitherto never expoſed his perſon, 
allowed himſelf to be carried away by the torrent of 
his ſucceſs, and the inſtigation of the Maid of Or- 
leans. This interval of enthuſiaſm ſecured his vic: 
tories. , Without proviſions, without reſources, he 
marched at the head of twelve thouſand men, through 
the midſt of his enemies. Troye and Chalons opened 
their gates at his approach. The inhabitants of 

Rheims drove out the Engliſh garriſon, and ſent him 


| the keys of their city, which he entered in triumph. 


The ceremony of his coronation was immediately 


performed in preſence of the Maid of Orleans, who 


attended with her conſecrated banner in her hand. 
Charles now appeared more venerable in the eyes of 
his Tubjefts. - Numbers immediately joined him; 
they returned from their prepoſſeſſions and errors 
and conceived the utmoſt averhon to the ſhameful 
yoke of ſlavery they had fo long endured. ; 


3 


The Maid of Orleans conſidering her commiſſion 
as accompliſhed, was ſolicitous to return to the place 
of her nativity, affirming that ſhe had now accom- 
pliſhed the delign of her miffion ; but her influence 
was ſo great over the troops, that the count de Du- 
nois prevailed on her to continue in the army till the 


Engliſh ſhould be intirely driven out of the country, 


The diike of Bedford, during this reverſe of for- 
tune; afted with the moſt conſummate prudence, He 


_ retained Paris in ſubjettion by his vigilance and ſeve- 
n. 


He alſo renewed his alliance with the duke of 
Burgundy ; and being joined by five thouſand men, 


| which the biſhop of Wincheſter was condutting on 
a criifade againſt the Huſſites, he was once more in a 
condition of taking the field againſt the French, and 
checking their rapid ſucceſs, ieee 


When Bedford had advanced as far as Montereau, 
the Vonne, he ſent a herald to Charles, offering 


to give him battle in any indifferent place he ſhoult 


name, in order to put a final period to the war by 4 


general engagement. But Charles, who hat learned 
wiſdom in the ſchool of adverſity, refuſed to hazard 
his crown on the uncertain event of a battle. oy 
ford, therefore, returned into the Iſle of France 

order, by his -preſence, to prevent the towns from 


revolting, and to preſerve the intereſt of the French 


- nobility, who having ſerved as volunteers at their 
panic, while the French believed themſelves ſup- 


potted by an inviſible hand. Gargeau, a ſmall for- | campaign. 


OWN EXPence, Were now heartily tired of this tedious - 


A. D. 1430. The Engliſh parliament having de- 
termined to ſend young Henry into France, in order 


to his being erowned at Paris, he embarked at Do- 


ver with a ſplendid retinue, and landed at Calais 
on the nineteenth of May. But the army of Charles 


being then in the neighbourhood of Paris, it was 
thought prudent to carry the young king to Rouen, 
till the enemy was removed farther from | 

and in order to effect that deſign, Bedford laboured 


om the capital: 
aſſiduouſſy to induce the duke of Burgundy to act 


| with more vigour than he had done fince he recalled 


his troops from the ſiege of Orleans. Acordingly 
he ceded to him all the places the Engliſh poſſeſſed 
in Champagne and Brie; and the duke immediately 

powerful army, He 


peigne. The garriſen was commanded by Flavi. 4 


provided 
On the br neus of this-enterprize, the Maid of 


| Orleans, ' and Xaintraflles,”" à celebrated -gerieral; 
| threw 'themſelves into the place, which gave freſh 
' ſpirits to che garriſon. The next day Joan, at the 
done, it was neceſlary to pals over | 


head of a conſiderable party, made 


"deſperate a 


| ally upon the quarters of John of Luxemburg, 
Burgundian ; ry 


general, that he was driven 21A N. 


* 
* 


v8 A. D. 1401. H:STORY or 


poſt, The fury vf that emhafiaſtic leader carried 
ber too far. Mer retreat was cut off; and, after 
making the hoſt deſperate reſiſtance, ſhe was taken 


delivered her up to the Burgundian general. 
The captivity of the Maid of Orleans was thought 
equal to a deciſive victory. Te Deum was publicly 
ſung at Paris, and Bedford obtained from the duke 
of Burgundy the cuſtody of that extraordinary Wo- 
man. The garriſon of Compeigne, however, eon- 
unued to make a noble defence, and a large detach- 
the-Engliſh were 


ment arriving from Charles's army, 
obliged to abandon the'frege. on ie: 
While theſe things were tranſacting, young Henry 
continued at Rouen; but it was now determined to 
perform the ceremony of his coronation. He ac- 
cordingly repaired to Paris, attended by the dukes 
of Bedford and Burgundy, and a-ſplendid train of the 
nobility of both nations. Sunday, the ſeventeenth of 
December, was appointed for the ceremony, which 
was accordingly performed, with great magnificence, 
in the church of Notre Dame; where the cardinal of 
Wincheſter placed the crown on the head of Henry, 
and the nobility ſwore allegiance to him. 
A. D. 1431. Notwithſtanding the conduRt of the 
Maid of Orleans had been irreproachable, and ſhe 
was certainly entitled to be treated as a priſoner of 
war, yet it was determined to try her as a ſorcereſs 
and impoſtor. Religion was to be intereſted in this 
alt of oppreſſion. The biſhop of Beauvais, in whoſe 
dioceſe Joan was taken priſoner, demanded that ſhe 
ſhould be tried before an eccleſiaſtical court, affirm- 
ing her guilty of hereſy and magic. The, univerſity 
of Paris (a body appointed for the inſtruction of 
mankind) weakly ſupported the abſurd requeſt of the 
prelate; and ſeveral clergymen of rank, among whom 
was the. cardinal of Wincheſter, were ſelected to paſs | 
| ſentence upon her. She appeared before the court in 
ber military apparel, but loaded with irons. . During 
four months they haraſſed her with captious queſtions, 
which the anſwered with wonderful art and intrepidity; | 
ſhe was not intimidated though before a tribunal of ec- | 
cleſiaſtics, whoſe: perſons ſhe had been always taught 
to revere. She boldly avowed the deſigns ſhe had 
formed againſt the Engliſh ; ſlie told them, with an 
air of confidence, that it would not be long before 
they were driven out of France. Being interrogated 
bout her pretended revelations; and whether ſhe 
would ſubmit to the judgment of the church with re- 
gard to their being real? ſhe only anſwered, That 
ſhe was certain they came from heaven, to whoſe 
zudgment hs woot. leave the deciſion; determined 
not to give them up to any other authority, even 
though the church ſhould declare them illuſions.” 
When aſked,” Why ſhe aſſiſted with a conſecrated 
banner in her hand, at che coronation of Charles, It 
is but juſt, ſaid ſhe, © that the perſon Who had 
ſhared in the danger of the enterprize, ſhould alſo 
partake of the glory. She, however, ſoon per- 
ceived {hae had gone too far, in refuſing to ſubmit to 
the deciſion af the church; ſhe appealed to the 
pope ; declared. herſelf willing to recant; and :ac- - 
knowledged the illuſion of thoſe: revelations: which 
the church had rejected. In conſequence of this re- 
cantation, ſhe was ſentenced to perpetual impriſon- 
ment, and to be fed on bread and water only during 
the remainder of her liſe. Bae * 
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Though this ſentence was certainly very ſevere, yet 
it was not ſufficient to ſatisfy the vengeance of Joan's 
enemies. Enough had indeed been done to convince 
both the French and the Engliſh, that the opinion of 
divine inſluenee, which had ſo much encouraged the 

r 

dation. Had they |. here, their proceedings 
mit have been vindicated upon political reaſons; | 


Sz | 


: 
” 


priſoner by the buſtard of Vendome, who immediately 1 


to England, he accordingly embarked, and arrive 


paid the debt of nature, and was buried in the chura 


ſatisfaction and atonement that could be defire 


-a reconciliation had the deſired effect: a cong* * 


1 diſdain, and the Engliſh plenipotentianes 


It was ſtipulated that Philip ſhould receive! Pie 


E N G LAN. D. A. D. 1432—3 l | 


but her death was determined. Suſpecting that the 
female dreſs, which ſhe had ſince her ſentence con 
fented to wear, was not agreeable to her, they A 
poſely placed in her apartment a ſuitof men's apparel 
and watched the effect of that temptation, Ih 
ſtratagem ſucceeded. . Joan, at the ſight of a dieß i 
which ſhe had acquired ſo much honour, and which 
ſhe once believed ſhe wore by the appointmen d 
heaven, revived all her former enthuſiaſtic notom: 
ſhe ventured in her ſolitude to clothe herſelf 250 
in the forbidden garment; Her, inſidious eneny, 
caught her in that ſituation : her fault was intergreyy 
to be nothing leſs than a relapſe into bercly : ton 
cantation would now ſuffice, and no pardon could noy 
be granted her. She was delivered over to the cj 
magiſtrate, on pretence of hereſy and magic, who in. 
mediately ſentenced her to death, and ſhe was bum 
alive in a flow fire, in the market-place of Rouen... 
Such was the end of the famous Maid of Orlew 
whoſe ations had truck the Engliſh with terror, and 
had ſaved her country from impending deftruttion, 
A. D. 1432. Young. Henry had, ſoon after hj 
coronation at Paris, retired to Rouen, where he fil 
continued; but thinking it moſt adviſeable to reum 


ſafe at Dover about the middle of February; fron 
whence he proceeded to London, and was receivel 
by his Engliſh ſubjeQs with the greateſt demonln. 
. GIL bo ntoos.,.: 
A. D. 1433. The Engliſh had flattered themſcho | 
that by the death of the Maid of Orlcans, they ſhoul 
be able to recover the advantages they had bf 
through her means: but they were ſtill unfortunate; 
and their affairs grew every day worſe and worle, l 
this alarming criſis an event happened which guet 
fatal blow to their future hopes and expectations. Tit 
dutcheſs of Bedford, fiſter to the duke of Burgungj 
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of the Celeſtines at Paris. This unfortunate eien 


diſſolved the conneRtion. that had hitherto ſubſiſtedbt 
tween the two dukes; and the marriage of Bedford, | the 
about four months after her death, with Jaquelied ſand 
Luxemburg, occaſioned a breach between them iu | duke 
was never after repaired... . _ a 
A. D. 1434. Philip, duke of Burgundy, el 0 
ſhewed himſelf no leſs inveterate againſt Bedford ua coule 
he had hitherto appeared in friendſhip with him, ft Fa 
had for ſome time ſeen his error, and began to repel ag 
of the wounds he had given to his country, and . aal 
the injury he had done to himſelf, by placing its cio 10 , 
upon the head of a foreigner. Time, reflection, & Y i" 
the public calamities, made an impreſſion up" i 10 
heart, which was naturally diſpoſed to generoluy,? 1 be 
weakened that ardent defire of revenge, which e 
armed him againſt his ſovereign. Charles dilavor 9 8 


the aſſaſſination of the duke's father; offered 1 
him, and baniſhed Tannegui du Chatel, the murdert 
of that prince, from his court. This prov! © 
defire to remove every difficulty which might cke 


under the mediation of the po 


appointed at Arras, 
app "The French offere i 


and the council of Baſle. 2 1 
cede Normandy and Guienne to the Engliſh, "i 
condition of doing homage to Charles, conforms 
to the antient cuſtom. This offer was reqe 


. * 


depart?! 


25 . ſe⸗ 
immediately from the congreſs. Nothing noi 
mained hut to diſcuſs the pretenſions of Chari q 
Philip; and this was ſoon: performed, beca 


. .. e : » rel 
vaſſal was in a capacity of giving law to his ſove gh 


and acknowledgements for the murder of £ 
that Charles ſhould cede to him all the o_ Com 
cardy ſituated betw ; n the Somme and the L inch 


| 


| \ 
j 1 


A. D. 1436+-33. | 
3 veral other territories, which, as well 
nieg he in pollen of Philip, ſhould be held, dur- 
ing bis life, without doing any Ag, or Iwearing 
any fealty to the preſent, king. At the ſame time 
cles ecleaſed bis ſubjefts from all obligations 
to allegiance if he ever infringed this treaty. So dil- 
honourable were the conditions, by which France 
purchaſed the friendſhip of the duke of Burgundy. 
Fx. D. 1436. In the bende of this year, the 
duke of Bedford paid the debt of nature at Rouen. 
VVV 
of the age; and it is difficult to ſay whether he ſhone 
moſt in the field or. the. cabinet, whether he was a 
greater general or politician, and whether he was 
| moſt eſteemed for his valour, his equity, or his tnode- 


Talon. e ein ud 
| "The death of the duke of Bedford greatly encreaſ. 
ed the misfortunes. of the Engliſh in France, and 
gave Charles every advantage he could wiſh for ex. 
tending his conqueſts; and ſuch parties were formed 
in the Engliſh council, that it was ſeven months be- 
fore the commiſſion of the duke of York, who was 
appointed regent of France, paſſed the ſeals, The 
French monarch wiſely improved every moment, 
and made a rapid progreſs in eſtabliſhing his autho- 
rity, which he had nearly effected when the duke of 
York arrived. The capital had been ſome time re- 
duced, ſo that the territories of the Engliſh now 
chiefly conſiſted of Guienne and Normandy, _ 
A. D. 1437. This year the duke of Burgundy at- 
| tempted to reduce Calais with an army of fifty thou- 
fand men, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſmall 
| caſtles in the neighbourhood of that city. The 
| Flemings, who were then much more famous for ma- 
| nufafture than war, vainly imagined that the appear- 
ance of their numerous army would be ſufficient to 
intimidate the garriſon, and the gates would be opened 
| at their approach. They were deceived. The gar. 
rilon, inſtead of being intimidated, dreadfully haraſſed 
their camp, with ſucceſsful ſallies. In the mean time 
the duke of Glouceſter, at the head of fifteen thou- 
ſand men, landed at Calais, and ſent a herald to the 
duke of Burgundy, offering him battle.” Philip ac-' 
cepted his challenge: but his Flemings had fo ſeverely 
felt the effects of the valour of the Engliſh, that they 
could not be prevailed upon to meet them in the 
open field; they quitted their camp, and made a pre- 
Upliate retreat. Philip, fearing that the garriſon of 
| Calais might take advantage of this confuſion in his 
amy, drew up his regular troops to ſecure his retreat, 
and retired-in good order to Gravelines, leaving be- 
bind him all his baggage and artillery.  _ 
The duke of Glouceſter, determining to revenge 
the inſult of the duke of Burgundy, led his army into 
0 and after laying the whole country waſte with 
re and ſword, returned to Calais loaded with plunder.  ] 
Nor vas this all the loſs the duke of Burgundy ſuſ. 
aned; he was hardly returned to his own dominions 
fore he had the mortification to ſee the maritime 
deg his poſſeſſions in Flanders, ravaged Ly an 
git fleet; while he. himſelf was in the utmoſt /| 
ek of loſing his life in a ſedition at Bruges. 
bn = 1438. During the courſe of this and the 1 
edo I years, the hoſtilities in France were car- 
KEY both parties in à very languid manner. 
* DE of reſources, of 7 0 5 of commerce, 
an their tro Were drained by the expenoes of war; 
ad opprs ms were obliged to ſubſiſt by pncering 
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| Englard ever ſince the battle of Agincourt, as the 


nation was ſacrificed to their perpetual enmities. The 
dauphin of France headed a faction againſt his father. 
He was of a reſtleſs and ambitious diſpofition, and 
fond means to bring over to his intereſt the dukes 
of Alencon and Bourbon, with the counts of Ven- 
dome and Dunois: Charles perceived his danger, 
and was very defirous of procutingthe releaſe of the 
duke of Orleans, who had continued a priſoner in 


A. P. 1441-44. 


only perſon whoſe merit and rank could balance the 
credit of the dauphin's party. After a tedious ne- 
gotiation, which was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the duke 
of Glouceſter, it was determined to ſet him at liberty 
on his paying a ranſom of thirty-fix thouſand pounds 
of our preſent money, an immenſe fum it thoſe 
days, and nearly equal to two thirds of all the extra- 
ordinary ſupphes granted by the parliament to ſup- 
port the war, during an interval of ſeven years. The 
duke of Burgundy diſplayed a noble inſtance of ge- 
neroſity on this occaſion ; he renounced his antient 
' reſentments, and paid the ranſom of a prince who had 
been long hisenemy, 
A. D. 1441. The great enmity that ſubſiſted be- 
tween the duke of Clouceſter and the cardinal of 
Wincheſter occaſioned diviſions in the Engliſh coun- 
cil, and was productive of moſt unhappy conſequences. 
Nothing leſs. than the deſtruction of the former could 
ſatisfy the malice and ambition of the latter. Win- 
cheſter, however, was unable to attack Glouceſter in 
perſon, and therefore formed the moſt inhuman plot, 
infamous by its agents, and deteſtable by its motives. 
He cauſed his ducheſs to be accuſed of witchcraft ; 
and it was pretended that a waxen image of the king 
was found in her poſſeſſion, which ſhe and her affo- 
ciates, Sir Roger Bolingbroke, a prieſt, and one Mar- 
garet Jordan, of Eye, melted before a ſlow fire, with 
an intention of making Henry's force and vigour 
waſte away by the like. inſenſible degrees. The ac- 
cuſatlon was well calculated to affect the weak and 
credulous mind of the king, and to gain belief in an 
ignorant age. The ducheſs was accordingly brought 
to trial with her confederates. The nature of the 
crime, ſo oppoſite to. all common ſenſe, ſeemed ſuf- 
ficient to exempt the. witneſſes from obſerving com- 
mon ſenſe in their evidence. But this was of no con- 
Tequence in a court, where it was determined to find 
the priſoner guilty.” The ducheſs was condemned to 
do public penance and ſuffer perpetual impriſonment 
in Cheſter caſtle. 7 how- 
ever, produced not the intended effect. Glouceſter, 
who was loyal to a degree of madneſs, bore his wrongs 
with the utmoſt reſignation, and the diſgrace of his 
wife, inſtead of incurring him the contempt of the 
people, tended only the more to inflame their reſent- 
Ment rowaran His enemies, ITS OO ne 
A. D. 1444. Both Francc and England were now 
equally weary. of a tedious and expenſive war, which 
had fo long raged without interruption. The princes . 
and grandees of France groaned under the fatigues and 
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lofſes they had ſuſtained, and the kingdom was ſo de- 
populated, that it could no longer furniſh men for the 
ſervice. The dukes of Orleans and Burgundy were 
continually ſoliciting” the king to attend to terms of 
accommodation, and the French nation in general —_— 
anxiouſly withed for the final concluſion of a calami- -— 
/ / on: - 
The Engliſh were no, leſs deftrous"of peace than = 
the French; and the earl of Suffolk was commiſioned 2 
to treat with them on that head. Conferences were 
accordingly opened, but the parties diſagreeing con- 
cerning the terms, the ſole reſult was a'truce for two 
years. * > 4s 148 344 Hoe LS TERS > #45 „ ELF Ae 
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. the country both of friends and ene- 
often tei hrs of peace were often e and as 
Franted ed: both inſiſted on ſuch as could not be 
French « At the fame time both the Engliſh and 
if 01, were filled with factions. The duke 
Wu e ceſter and the cardinal of Wincheſter, con- 
Sin. * each other, and the intereſt of the 


: 
- 
*. 


The carl of Suffolk. having "executed this part oo 
his commiſſion; proceeded to finiſh another pbitit of no 


lels importance. At the inſtigation of Wincheſter 
E * . | 95 4 8 11 HAY . Ae 144 dan * And 
at” 1 
: | 


guier the nominal 
agreeable: conlort for a prince of Henry's character. 
. Though this Propoſal was equally . agreeable to 


| France, Charles managed the treaty ſo artfully, that 
Suffolk, inſtead of demanding a dower with Margaret, 
promiſed, in the name of his maſter, that the province 
of Maine, then in the bands of the Engliſh, 
be ceded to ber uncle; Charles of 48 N 
he duke of Gloticeſter was no {ogner informed 
of theſe proceedings, than he exerted his utmoſt ef- 
forts . ih order * | | 
ſpite of all his oppoſition the contract was ratified in 
.ondan : Suftoll was dignified with the title of Mar- 
quis, and even received the thanks of the parliament 
for eoncluding the treaty of marriage. 
A. D. 1446. The nuptials were folemnized at 
| Tours, in TE e and all his court, with 
great 


magnificence. On the 18th of Aptil Mar- 
garet arrived in England, and was re-married in the 
riory of Southwark, from whence ſhe proceeded to 
3 and on the 1gth of May was crowned at 
eſtminſter. . RNs od 
Margaret had been but a ſhort time in England be- 
fore ſhe ſufficiently indicated her intentions of being 
miltreſs.of her huſband's conduft as well as his affec- 
tions. The oppoſition made by the duke of Glou- 
Teſter to ber marriage had filled her mind with envy, 
and induced ber to enter into a cloſe correſpondence 
with the cardinal and the marquis of Suffolk, who, 
ſtrengthened by her friendſhip, and animated by their 
common hatred againſt the duke of Glouceſter, re- 
ſolved to effeR the ruin of that patriotic nobleman, 
He was accordingly. ſtripped of all his preferments, 
and even entirely. removed from the council board, 
But this unjuſtifable method of proceeding raiſed ſuch 
commotions- in the nation, that the authors of this 
dilgrace thought it abſolutely neceſſary for their own 
ſalety, to colour over their bale proceedings with a ſhew 


5 7 5 By in the begining of the following 
year, 1446, they declared their intentions of im- 
peaching the duke before the parliament; but he was 
great a favourite with the citizens of London, for 
the 1 attempt the execution of their baſe deſigns 
in the capital. The members were ſummoned to meet 
at St. Edmunſbury, and the duke cited to appear. 
Conſeious of his own innocence, the duke determined 
to attend, and accordingly was preſent at the opening 
ol the parliament on the tenth of February, But the 
very next day he was arreſted, and put under a ſtrong 
- guard. The people were highly exalperated at this 
method of proceeding, but, perſuaded that the duke, 
on his trial, would ſufficiently exculpate himſelf from 
every charge that could be exhibited againſt him, 
no tumult was excited in his favour, 7 p 


* 


7 ; 


But Glouceſter's enemies did not 


ers intend to bring 
him to a fair and open trial. The lords who were to 


ments with regard to his innocence; they even threw 
do ſtrit juſtice upon his accuſers, provided they were 
unable to prove the charge again 
cient Dar pv s the fattion, à 
after io 


ingly expoſed to public view, without exhibiting an 


javing fallen a ſaeriſice to the vengeance of his enemies. 


Thus fell, by the treacherous hand of malice, 
1 of, Woodſtock, duke of Glouceſter, the 
moſſ learned 


1 rlon of his age. He onde at Ox- 
ford one of the firſt public libraries in England, and 


4 


efeat the intended mateh, but in 


him; This ſuſh- f 
dead in his bed. It was, indeed, pretended, 
that his death was natural; and his body was accord- 


or 
and his party he propoſed 4 match between the king 

his maltes 5 aret of Anjou, daughter of Re- 
r the nominal king of Sicily; a lady endowed | 
with all the, qualifications that could render her an 


. A 
ceſter. He died 


with a popular clamour, which might probably ine 
their authority. At length, however, orders wereſent 
to Sir Francis Surienne, governor of Mans, the capi 


\ 


Charles of Anjou. Surienne, who was a native d 


years, diſputed the authenticity of the order, and 
* ſolutely refuſed to deliver up the place. The count 
de Dunois was therefore ſent, at the head of a nume: 


but was at laſt obliged to capitulate ; by which the 


- mittance into any of the fortified towos, and all 
into great diſtreſs, Surienne led his troops into Britanſs 
ſurprized the town of F 1 6 8 


ny | he complained. Application was now ma 
u_ of external injury; but no one doubted his 


was a generous patrols men of ſcience, 


the great ſupport they derived from his experiencd 
his birth, his riches, and his order; and left expoſe 
do all the effeQs of the unpopular meaſures they after 


The duke of Glouceſter's death ſeemed to offer: 
fair opportunity for ceding the province of Maine b 
Charles of Anjou, purſuant to the marriage contri 


ſubſiſtence 
whole province. 
bt as his judges took no pains to conceal their, ſenti- | q 
| Britany had been included, the French monar® 
out ſeveral intimations of their being determined to | 
vernor of Normandy. Somerſet replied, 


ENGLAND. A. D. zz. 
| en of an 
artiſts of every pro! eſſion. © His hearſe was er 
by the tears of ide people. His enemies (ay ie 
grief of the people with terror, and thought it aby 
lutely neceſſary to give ſome colour to their Proceed. 
ings. Several of the duke's domeſtics were accord, 
ingly tried, and received fente oe of death; but the, 
were noſooner. ſufpended, than they were cut 65 
and received their Pardon 
A. D. 1447. The perfidions curdinal of Winchete, 
did not, however, long triumph over the fall of Gy. 
He died about fix weeks after him, in all te 
horrors of à guilty conſcience. © Happy would be 
now have thought himſelf, had he applied his win 
more aſſiduouſſy to provide for his paſſage into «er. 
nity, and not have embrued his hands in the, blood of 
the innocent. By the death of the cardinal, the 
queen and het favourite, Suffolk, were deprived of 


watds purſued, The miniſter did not, however, in 
mediately feel the reſentment of an injured peopt. 
He, for ſome time, Enjoyed his power; and the nen 
ſeſſions of parliament he was created duke of Suffolk 
A. D. 1448. While theſe domeſtic troubles wer 
raging in England, the French king employed hy 
time in proſecuting ſuch meaſures as might be mob 
conducive to the happineſs of his people, and the 
welfare of his kingdom. That nation was now in: 
condition to att with vigour in recovering thoſe dom. 
nions which were {till in the hands of the Englih; 
and an accident *foon happened which gave Chats 
an opportunity of re-commencing hoſtilities. 


But the Engliſh miniſtry ſtill endeavoured to pol. 
pone the ceſſion, as they well knew it muſt be attended 


of the country, to deliver that city into the hand df 


Arragon, and had ſerved the Engliſh above twenty 


rous body of troops, and a large train of artillery," 
reduce it by force. Surienne made a noble defence, 


garriſon, conſiſting of two thouſand five hundred 
men, were fuffered to march out, with all their effec, 
They retired into Normandy ; but being refuſed # 


repaired the forte 


vron, and proc 


cations of Pont Orſon an be 


Beuron, 
by extending his Npreds uon over 
| which 


On advice of this breach of the truce, in 


manded fatisfaQtion from the duke of Shes 
was greatly concerned for theſe indefenſibie ard 
but that the whole had been exeaut Re 
privity and conſent, nor had he any authorty 50 


the troops that bad committed the ravages 01 


court of England, who diſayowed the ivſul 

redreſs. was promiſed for the e recen 

the court of France, deſirous 

modation impralicable, eſtimated pi 

leſs than one iillion fix hundred thouſand cod 
A. D. 2449. The truce expiring 1 the 


\\ 


\ 


A, D. 1449---50+ 5 
, hates determined to avail himſelf of his pre- 
J Ni over the Engliſn. He therefore de- 
Hared war againſt Henfy, and his condueſts were fo 
tapid that he ſoon annexed Normandy to, his domi- 
nions. The brave Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, indeed, 
ſupported his reputation and glory to the laſt, But 
be province was invaded in four different places, and 
I he had only a handful of forces under his command; 
0 that nothing could be expected from that gallant 
WE. cer, eſpecially as the greater part of the garriſons 
confited of Normans, who opened their gates to the 


| 73.00 ſuffered the ſame fite ; and after having for 


4 tree centuries formed a part of the dominions of the 
eon of England, was now re-united to thoſe of 
4 — the | : 3 0 N i 
hou loſs of Normandy and Guienne, however, 
ere but trifling misfortunes to thoſe which threat- 
ned the Engliſh. The ſword of civil war was ready 


ood of their owners. The duke of York, firſt 
WE rince of the blood, was deſcended, by his mother, 
om the houſe of Mortimer, which enjoyed an in- 
onteſtible title to the crown of England, after the de- 
ie of Richard II. when the rights of ſovereignty 
ere uſurped by the houſe of Lancaſter, His per- 
Wn! merit was great, and he had contratted ſeveral 
overful alliances. He had married the daughter of 
evil, carl of Weſtmorland, whoſe family was more 
portant than any other in the kingdom. The earl of 
Warwick was one of that family, a nobleman ex- 
eenely popular, and ſo amazingly rich, that 30, ooo 
Werlons were conſtantly ſupplied at his tables in his 
fferent manors and caſtles.” His hoſpitality and mu- 
ifence rendered his authority over his numerous 


q 2 

o artiſans almoſt abſolute.” The duke of York, who 
i, ad commanded with great applauſe in France, had 
. Wately been deprived of his commiſſion, without any 
ol WP <al0n being affigned for fo imprudent an exertion of 
ke over. On his return to England, ſome dark hints, 
at ih regard to the pretenſions of his family to the 
id town, were dropped by his partiſans, and had the 
of lelired effect. His virtues and the great ſervice he 
« WP performed for his country, obtained him the uni- 
er reſpect of the people. „„ 
1b. The increaſing popularity of the duke of Vork 


N eathy alarmed the queen and Suffolk; and a com- 
notion having lately happened in Ireland, it was 
dought proper to inveſt him with the title of lord- 


nee, tenant, and ſend him into that ifland; as the onl 

the cron capable of reſtoring tranquillity, York well 
jr ney the true reaſon for his being ſent out of the 
eos ngdom, but made no difficulty of accepting the 

| ad anion. His mild and gentle behaviour ſoon 
ling roduced the deſired effect ; and he not only ap- 
tans ſealed the inſurgents without bloodſhed, but even 
rule Mached to his intereſt the people of that kingdom. © 
ured ty D.1450. Complaints and inveQives now pre- 

r the Failed throughout the kingdom againſt the duke of 


" alk.” The eople, ever ſince the death of Glou- 
ter, had deſerted him as an aſſaſſin of that patri- 
duc nobleman. 


A i I, and the declared favourite of the queen; 
ale poverty of the crown obliged him to have 
* * urſe to arbitrary meaſures, it was impoſſible for 

0 zn o eleape the machinations and reſentment of ſo 
E 
V popular clamours aroſe to an amazing height ; 
* Auen Moleyns, re Chicheſter, An \ coi | 
a tumult' excited by a patriotic leader of | 


© multitude. 


| UI ; ng a traitor to his country. 
$6 1 5 charge increaſed the public e 
Ws h o ue of Commons determined to in ach him. 


almoſt at the firſt ſummons. The province of 


1 bo be drawn, in order to drench the fields with the 


He was hated by the great as prime 


In the agonies of death, the biſhop 


\ 


u * NN 1 vi 


| 


| 


*** 


"dingy they accuſed the duke of high-treaſon. | 


of 251 
They aſeribed to him the loſs of the Engliſh domi- 
nions on the continent; and even inſiſted, that he had 
entered into a deſign to dethrone the king. The vi- 
olence of faction had, however, carried the Com- 
mons too far; their accuſation could not bear exami- 
nation; it vas ſupported by no evidence. A new charge 
of miſdemeanors was therefore drawn up againſt him, 
chiefly regarding the perverſions of authority, and, 
in all probability, founded entirely upon faQs, 
Henry was now alarmed for his miniſter. He per- 
ceived that the Commons were determined to carry 
on the proſecution with the utmoſt vigour, and feared 
the upper houſe would declare him guilty. He there: 
fore ſent for all the lords ſpiritual —1 temporal, to 
his apartment, produced Suffolk before them, and 
aſked him what he could fay in his own defence. 
He denied the charge, but ſubmitted himſelf to the 
pleaſure of the king, who baniſhed him the realm 
for five years, during which he was prohibited from 
reſiding in France, or any other country belonging 

to the French dominions. 


A. D. 1450. | 


The lords, however, were far from being ſatisfied 


with this -ſentence. They returned, in a very ill 
humour, to their houſe, and-entered a ſtrong proteſt 
againſt theſe proceedings. They declared, That 
the ſentence pronounced on the duke of Suffolk was 


not the reſult of their advice, but purely the king's 
on act, which ſhould not at all infringe their privi- 


leges; and that if Suffolk had inſiſted on his right, 
and not ſubmitted voluntarily to the king's pleaſure, 
he was mtitled to a trial by his peers.” Obs, 
Suffolk, ſo far from repining at his ſentence, ra- 
ther conſidered it as the only expedient that could 
ſave him from the fury of the people, and therefore 
prepared, with great alacrity, for his departure; 
flattering himſelf, that as he ſtill enjoyed the queen's 


favour and confidence, he ſhould be recalled. But 


his enemies were determined that his life ſhould pay 
the forfeit of his crimes. They accordingly employ- 
ed a captain of a ſhip to cruiſe off Dover, and inter- 


cept him in his paſſage to the continent. The captain, 


who had imbibed the common prejudices, performed 
his duty with great exactneſs. The duke was ſeized 
near Dover, his head ſtruck off on the. fide of a 
long-boat, and his body thrown into the ſea. The 
latter was afterwards taken up and interred in the col- 


legiate church of be in Suffolk. 
| e 


The duke of Somerſet ſucceeded the late miniſter 


in all his power and credit with the queen; and as he 
was the perſon: who commanded on the continent 


when the French provinces were loſt, the public, who 
always judge by the event, ſoon made him the object 


of their animoſity and hatred. - Somerſet was now in 


the ſame dangerous ſituation experienced by Suffolk; 


and the parliament was no ſooner broke up, than va- 


rious commotions were excited in different parts of 
the kingdom. They were, indeed, ſoon quelled ; but 


| they ſufficiently indicated the diſpoſition of the people, 
an 


proved a-prelude to an inſurreQion of a more 


alarming nature, and which, for ſome time, threaten- 
ed the nation with very dangerous conſequences, 


It had been ſtrongly reported. that the court in- 


tended ſending an army to lay waſte the whole'county _ 
of Kent, in revenge for the duke of Suffolk's mu- 
der committed by one of that county; in con- 


ſequence of which the inhabitants (who were Mons 
advocates for the duke of York) were in ſuch an uni- 


verſal ferment? that every thing ſeemed ripe for a 


revolt. 


At this time there dwelt, or rather ſkulked about, 


in thoſe parts, à deſperate fellow-called- John, or 
| {more commonly) 
ho havin ; 
committed in Suſſex, had taken fanftuary, and was 
foreed to abjure the kingdom. He, however, ſoon 


Jack Cade,” a native bf Ireland, 
been outlawed for a rape and murder 


— 


ge * A; D. 1456. 
aker-returned into Kent, and obſerving the diſcon- | 


* 


tents of the people, determined to turn them to his 


or tranquillity. 


on advantage. He took upon himſelf the name of 


hn Mortimer, pretending that he was the ſon of 


Sir John Mortimer, who had been beheaded in the 


beginning of the preſent reign, and conſequently a 
near relation of Richard duke of York, the perſon 
from whom the people hoped for redreſs of all their 


grievances; The very mention of that popular name 


was ſufficient to procure him multitudes of followers, 


and Cade ſoon found himſelf at the head of twenty 
thouſand men. The arch rebel perceiving that vaſt 


numbers daily flocked to his ſtandard, advanced to | xe. mimit 
| longer reſtrain. their rigtous diſpoſitions, They 


Blackheath, giving out tbat he was going to reform 
the government, and eaſe the people of that load of 
taxes, by which they had been ſo long oppreſſed. :. 


— 


inſurrection, they ſent a meſſage to the inſurgents, de- 


manding the reaſon for their. appearance in arms. 


Cade replied, that they had no deſign to offer the leaſt 


violence to the perſon of the king; they only deſired 
to preſent a petition to the parliament, that; the mi- 


niſters who oppreſſed the people might be removed 


from the royal preſence. At the ſame time, he de- 


livered to the deputies two papers, enumerating the 
grievances of the nation. Among other particulars, 


they prayed that the duke of Somerſet might be 
puniſhed, as the principal author of the loſs of Nor- 


mandy; that the king's: counſel might be filled with 
the princes of the blood, and other prudent and 


judicious perſons; and not with vicious and profli- 
gate men of bad principles and corrupt morals, 


from hom the people could neither expect happineſs 
Theſe remonirances were, however, ſo far from 
producing the intended effect, that the miniſtry, 


thinking themſelves highly inſulted, determined to | 


have recourſe to violent methods for quelling the 


rebellien. An army of fifteen thouſand diſciplined 
forces under the command of Sir Humphrey Staf- 
ford, was ſent againſt the inſurgents. . Cade, artfully 
affected to be terrified at the general's approach, and 
retired with.the main body of the rebels to Sevenoak, 


cept Stafford in his march. The royal army. followed 


without obſerving the neceſſary cautions, and were fo 
_ furioufly attacked by Cade's concealed forces, that 
great numbers of them were cut to pieces, and the 


reſt ſought their ſafety in a precipitate flight, leaving 
their commander hfeleſs on the field. 4 


Cade, animated by this ſucceſs, returned to Black- 


heath, and again ſent a remonſtrance to the king and 


every thing to fear from 


council, demanding, That the dukes of York, 


Exeter, Buckingham, and Norfolk, ſhould be re- 


called to court; that the -murderers of the duke of 


inſurgents. 


Cuade received them with the utmoſt complaiſance, 
but cold them he was abſolutely determined not to lay 
down his arms till the king came in perſon and grant- 
ed their requeſts: The effe& of this conference was re- 


ported to the council; and the king, perſuaded he had 
| f the fury of the inſurgents, 
ſet out with his whole court for Kenelworth-caltle; 

p24 2 . | . - : 
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In. the mean time Cade, marched, to London, de | 


. 
U 


As ſoon as the court received intelligence of this 


f 


1 


but left a ſtrong detachment in ambuſcade to inter- 


Glouceſter, together with all thoſe who had contri- | 
buted to the loſs: of the Engliſh territories on the 
continent ſhould be brought to condign puniſhment.” 
The government, alarmed at the late defeat of their 
forces, and knowing that the ſecret friends of the 
duke of York were on the point of declaring them- 
ſelves, reſolved, if poſſible, to purchaſe their ſafety 
by ſacrificing ſome individuals to the fury of the 
populace,” The lords Say and Cromer, Who had 
rendered themſelves very popular, were committed 
to the Tower; and the archbilh | 

the duke of Buckingham were ſent to treat with the 


N 


op of Canterbury and 


* 


citizens of which, alarmed at the ſuccels of the hct 
) 


in triumph, at the head of his forces. He had «,.. 
the inſolence to ſtrike his ſword againſt ondon- len. 
crying out, Now is Mortimer lord of London“ 
| He however, maintained, for ſome time, great qr. 
der and diſcipline among his followers. He always W 
| them out at the approach of night into the key 


. 


where they continued till the morning, when 1h 


| again returned into the city. But being reſolyeq in 
| . Na | 


order 10 gratify their malevolence againſt $a a 
Cromer, to put thoſe miniſters to death, he could yy 


plundered the houſes of the more opulent citizens 
and committed ſo many diforders, that the inhah;, 
tants perceived there was a neceſſity for joining th 
regular troops, in order to prevent the deſtrutich 
with which they were threatened. According 
when Cade marched out of the city in the evenny 


they ſeized the gates, and put the detachments thy 


— 


guarded them to death. 


In the morning, when Cade and his followersr. 
turned, they found the gate of the bridge ſhut aul 

barricadoed againſt them. They attempted, hoverer, 

to force a 4 A battle enſued, and the contel 
| continued till night, without either party gaining ay 
remarkable, advantage. The rebels were greatly di. 
pirited at not being able to open themſelves a paſkg 


— 


their timidity. They drew up a general pardon f 
the inſurgents, 8 they would lay down thei 
arms; and another for Cade in particular, on cond. 
tion of his abandoning his rebellious projects. Thele 


| pardons were iſſued under the great ſeal, and pu. 


| dently publiſhed during the night in the camp of the 
inſurgents. The effect was aſtoniſhing. The mom. 
ing no ſooner appeared than Cade found himſelt d: 
ſerted by the greater part of his followers, and rt: 
treated to Rocheſter, where the reſt diſperſed, nt 
withſtanding all his remonſtrances and artful ſpeeches 
by which he endeavoured to perſuade, them, that tl 
pardon they had received was of no effect, as it hai 
not received the ſandtion of the parliament. 7: 
- ceiving that all his arts were, exerted in vain, he ted 
into the woods of Suſſex, with a few of his frien 


| who were determined to ſhare his fate. A prices 


now fet upon his head by the government, 
was ſlain. by one Iden, a gentleman of Sulles, 
ſent his head to London; and: for which he wa 
warded with the government of Rocheſter caſle. 
A. D. 1451. The duke of York was ſtrong ol 
| pefted of having excited this infurreCtion, in duet 
to make a trial of the ſentiments of the people. f 
was ſtill in Ireland, where his ſucceſs. had ent 
him to the public eſteem and confidence; bu 
now haſtened to return to England, perſuaded 
his perſonal fecurity depended upon the vigour ol 
meaſures... Though Cade's enterprize had failed 
duke received ſeveral advantages from. that inſures 
tion. The numbers who eſpouſed their cauſe A 
dently demonſtrated that the people were 7 
joining in any attempt againſt the miniſtry, 2 
the, houſe, of 
gard. bon ty abr ante Cer ode: 3H ; 1nd, 
A ſhort time after the duke landed in Engl 10 
wrote a very ſubmillive leiter to, the king. i 
he pointed out the grievances of the nation, wh 
ſeted his beſt ſervices to reform the abuſes bg F 
crept into the government. The miniſtry 2 
the duke's real intention; but their preſent 1 
obliged them to att cautioully ; and it ua, 


ſolved to return a civil anſwer. According 5 iſ 


in a letter. to the duke, told him, That f 


| ſome time been ſenkble of the ceſfiry of 8%, 


Marche was {till remembered with + 


* 7 


immediately opened their gates, and, Cade entered 


into the city; and the miniſtry took advantage d 
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| having joined ) 
| very formidable army. No atts of hol- 
a ee were committed; they marched 


* 
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nment, and intended to nominate a 
_ purpoſe, and for conſtituting the duke 


in the 
oel for 


| of York as their preſident.” It was imagined by the 


, that this remarkable condeſcenſion of the 
nu nd deprive the duke of York of all preten- 


taking up arms; but in this they were miſ- 
| wy. ** 5 e, declared unſatisfactory by the 


duke's friends, and it was determined to proceed in 
their ſcheme early in the enſuing ſpring. 

Accordingly, in the month of March, 1452, the 
duke of York, who had been ſome time in Wales, 
ied his friends, entered England at. the 


ity, however, : 
n and publiſned a manifeſto, de- 


ing chat their ſole intent was to promote the good 
705 nation; to releaſe the oppreſſed ſubject from 


a burden he was unable to bear - and to bring a cor- | 
| rupt adminiſtration to juſtice. 


Theſe plauſible reaſons produced the deſired effeR. 


| The people, who groaned under enormous taxes, 


gladly joined the duke's ſtandard ; he ſoon ſaw him- 
ſelf at the head of ten thouſand men, and directed his 
march towards London, expetting to have met with 
no oppoſition from the royal army: but he was miſ- 
taken ; the queen and Somerſet had exerted all their 
power to raiſe a number of forces ſufficient to meet 
| the duke in the open field, and their attempts were 
ſucceſsful, The king marched from London againſt 
bim; but before the two armies met, York being in- 
formed of his danger changed his route, and, by 
forced marches, reached the capital, before Henry 
knew that he intended to evade a battle. But the 


duke ſoon perceived that he had placed too much 


confidence in the promiſes of the Londoners ; for in- 
ſtead of receiving him with open arms, they ſhut 
[their gates againſt him. | 


duke had paſſed him, he returned with the utmoſt ex- 


pedition towards the capital; while the duke of Vork 


(crolſed the Thames at Kingſton, and being joined by 
Thomas Courtney, earl of Devon, and the lord 
Cobham, he encamped on, Bremheath near Dartford. 
The king followed him cloſe, and, marching over 


London. bridge, encamped on. Black-heath. ; The | and 
| zeal of the partiſans of the houſe of York. But it 
Vas thought neceſſary to conceal their intentions 


duke of Somerſet, who attended the king on this oc- 
calion, and ſeems to have been an able politician, 


adviſed Henry to cruſh. this rebellion in its bud, and 


not wait till it had gathered ſtrength, and become for- 
midable, He obſerved, that this was the time to 
attack the inſurgents, who might be defeated with 
tale, and the nation freed from all future attempts of 
js kind, as the great ſuperiority of the royal army 
amolt infured a vidory. But Henry was ſo impoli- 
he as to negled this prudent counſel. He liſtened to 
he advice of ſome timorous, perhaps treacherous 
. oblemen, and had recourſe. to negotiation. This 
Counſel was indeed better adapted to the pacific ge- 
Pls of Henry, and to that averſion he always enter- 
hel to ſpilling the blood of his ſubjefts. Certain 


prelates and 


noblemen were ſent to know the +reaſons 


of parliament. to be poſtponed ſeveral times. The 


government. 
alter making a formal ſubmiſſion to the king, and ac- 
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Vas put under arreſt, and the duke of York, by this 


condeſcenſion, deprived of all excuſes for keeping 
up a body of forces. He faw his error, but deter- 
mined to keep his word; Accordingly he diſmiſſed 
his army, and repaired to court without arms, and 
without a paſſport. When he came into the royal 
preſence, he openly avowed the cauſe of his taking 


up arms, and inſiſted that the duke of Somerſet ſhould 


be immediately brought to trial ; when, to his great 
aſtoniſhment, that miniſter came from a private cloſet 
in the preſence-chamber, and bitterly reviled him for 
his treaſonable practices. 

The enraged Somerſet inſiſted on putting the duke 
of York to death immediately; but the more diſpaſ- 
ſionate members of the council, fearful of carrying 
matters to ſuch extremities, would not conſent to any 


violence. being offered to his perſon. Any attempt of 


that kind would, indeed, in all probability, bave been 
attended with very diſagreeable conſequences. to the 
The duke was. accordingly diſmiſſed, 


knowledging, upon oath, his title to the crown of 


England. 


In the beginning of the year 1453, deputies ar- 


rived from Gaſcony, offering to renounce the do- 
minion of France, and return to their former alle- 


giance under Henry, In conſequence of this the earl 


of Shrewſbury was immediately diſpatched to the con- 
tinent with a body of 8000 men, in order to aſſiſt the 
Gaſcons in throwing. off the French yoke. He was 


admitted into Bourdeaux without oppoſition, and ſoon 


reduced Fronſac, Caſtillon, and ſome other places. 
But after he had made a conſiderable progreſs in ſub- 
duing the province, he was attacked by a ſuperior 
force, and himſelf, together with his yall 


ant ſon the 


lord l'Iſle, were ſlain in the action. The towns. 


13 II | which Shrewſbury had reduced were inſtantly reco- 
As ſoon as Henry received intelligence that the ver: 5 8 
obliged to ſubmit to its former maſter, and all hopes 
of re-annexing Gaſcony to the crown of England 
| were, for ever extinguiſhed, |. 0 ht 
The bad ſucceſs of this enterprize, together with 
the birth of a ſon to Henry, which happened on the 


vered by the French arms ;, Bourdeaux was again 


23d of October, ſerved, once more, to kindle the 
flame of civil diſcord, and increaſe the activity and 


under the maſk of ſubmiſſion, as the candour of his. 


late conduct in 1 his forces, and the oath he 
| had taken to the king, ha 
felt ſecurity. 


lulled the court into a per- 


The king had for ſome time been afflicted with a 


dangerous diſcaſe, which had occaſioned the meeting 


friends of the duke of Vork were determined not to 
loſe fo favourable an opportunity of procuring. that, 


' nobleman. his ſeat in the council, from which he had 


| been, unjuſtly excluded. They accordingly inſinuated 
to the queen and Somerſet, that when the preſent diſ- 


aces willing to reſtore the tranquillity of the 

The duke, with the ” S6039 117. * | ef ; 36:0 (3-209 | 
yn greateſt appearance of reſpect 
none ation, told the meſſengers, that the proſpe- 
. bis country vas his fole intention ;-that he de- 
\- tung more than to reform the 
5 155 Juſtice the Ae et Somer 


dem, and oppreſſed the people. He added that 


8 ized, and brought to anſwer the charge:he was 
W againſt them in parlament. 
In made no difficult of complying ; Somerſet 


24 


ofitions of the people were conſidered, there was 
tile reaſon to expect that the parliament would 
be very ready to comply with their deſires; on the 


contrary, it was ſufficiently apparent, chat, conforma.. 
ble wo the wiſhes of the nation, that 4 embly would 
| appoint; a new miniſtry, They added, 

1 ſure method of preventing that misfortune wauld be 


that the only. 


to admit into the council, the duke of York, the earls. 


vernment, by | 
and others 


| voþlemen, in order to convince the public that they 


el, who had trampled on the laws of the | 


6 

5 

5 
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+ 
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for the parliament to aſſemble. 


3 


ball ho intention of 


+ 


making their, own wills the ole 


rule of government. This adyice appeared plauſible. * 
1 1 Hang to diſband his forces, and throw him- h 
ore C. Ty 18 feet, if the perſons he had mentioned 


to the queen and her favourite, who, lo. dreaded the. 


; effeRts of a parliamentary cenſure, that they readily. 8 if 
embraced the propoſal, and theſe roblemen took Lo _ 


* 


ſeats at the council · board before the time, appointe 
T. t t 
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Buckingham, was etjually enfla 
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A. D. 1444. No ſooner bad the Vorkiſts gairiec 
admittance into the council, than their credit ſuper- 


ceded that of their adverſaries. The proceedings of | 


government were changed; they renewed the proſe- 
cution againſt Somerſet, and even ventured to meet 
him in the queen's preſence, and to ſend him priſoner 
Gm Rr 75 | „e 
The council was now entirely governed by the duke 
of Vork, and the king ſtill continuing in a ſtate inca- 
pable of holding the reins of government, it was 
/ thought neceſſary to appoint the duke of York lieu- 
tenant of the kingdom; with powers to hold the en- 
ſuing ſeſſion of parliament in the king's name; and 
ſoon after the title of lieutenant was changed into that 
of ProteQtor. 5 V 


York, however, enjoyed this plenitude of power | 


but a ſhort time. The king recovered from his indiſ- 
poſition, and the duke's commiſſion was ſuperſeded. 
Somerſet was releaſed from his confinement; reſtored 
to his former power in the adminiſtration, and, in 


conjunction with the queen, directed all the affairs of 


ernment. WA 
The duke of York had now every thing to fear, 
and after concerting meaſures proper to be purſued in 


this alarming conjunQure, retired into Wales in order 


to raiſe a body of forces, He well knew that the pro- 
ceedings of the council in releaſing Somerſet, without 
bringing him before the parliament, would be conſi- 


dered as a fufficient reaſon for renewing his pretences | _ 457. 
this ſuceeſs, ſhe might, perhaps, have enjoyed her a. 


to reform the government. He was not deceived. 
The popular clamour againſt the miniſter was ſoon as 
loud as before ; and the people flocked from all parts 

to his ſtandard, ſo that he foon found himſelf at the 
head of a very confiderable army. in een 
Vork, now thinking himſelf ſufficiently powerful to 
reſiſt any force the king could bring into the field 
againſt him, marched directly to London, hoping to 
ſurprize Henry in the capital. But he was deceived in 
his expettations. The king, at his approach, marched 
out to meet the inſurgents, though his army confilted 
of no more than two thouſand men. Richard, without 
advancing any pretenfions to the crown, demanded 
only a reformation of government. This requeſt 
was denied, and à battle was fought at St. Alban's be- 
teen the two parties, in which the Yorkilts were vie. 
törious. The duke of Somerſet the earls of Nor- 
cthumberland and Stafford, the lord Clifford,- with 
many knights and gentlemen of eminence, and above 
300 common ſoldiers were killed on the ſpot. © The 
king himſelf fell into the hands of the duke of Vork, 
— treated him with the greateſt reſpett and tender- 
A. D. 1455, The” nes, met ſoon 
after the battle of St. Albati's, Franted to the Yorkiſts 
4 general indemnity; and reſtored the protettorſnip to 


ef but at the Rune time they ad ged. 1 


ths of fealty to Henry. The queen did not beheſd 
the ſuccels of the duke of York with idle feſignauon. 
Henry Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, the ſon of fim who 
Hal St. Albau's, plowed with impatience to revetige 
Sdeath of tu ther,” Fawphiy Suaffold Gare of 


: uct the Joſs of his ſon, who periſbed in the ſame | 
onteſt; and all the princes and nobles, allied of at- 
tiched to the houle 


- 


tom the fea of Jowef; 
\Richard, regardleſs of this op 
p1 ſecurity *as//aftonifhe 


| ſuaded that ah allempt to wreſt the ſceptre from a 'fa- 
mily who had held it near ſixty years, would be at- 1 


- rehded with the utmoſt difficulty, and; perhaps, pt6ve 


| abbttive, after Aeluging the kingdom wich the blood of | 


ite inhabitants ; he reſolved to wait for fome-favoura-: 


'*Þ&-: 
4 


opportunity for afferting bis rights, and ſeizing the |! 
: iin WF] £15 2-3 2627 hgh "3£1.3 "63: 


8 7 ; 3 hs 


. 3 +& - 
be 
: 


. care was 
hich he knew all his efforts muſt be inc 


| fluenced by paſſion or intereſt, he paid the utmoſt xt 


bliſhed the houſhold of the prince of W 
; ſettled on him a decent ee bat ane 
ſame time, left the king and queen at liberty to 42 
| they thought proper. He was perſuaded it was not 1 
their power to diveſt him of the dignity of Protefor 
; becauſe his patent could not be revoked without ke 
: —_— 8 parliament. But the queen 
active and enterprizing a ſpirit to be div 
her purpoſe by ſuch obſtacles. ee LP NN * 


ke enemies of the duke, with the queen at thei 

0 | heat 
| reſolved to ſeize this opportunity to deprive him of G 
protectorſhip. The parliament met on the 12th 0 
February, when Henry came to the houſe, and de. 


think the kingdom had any farther occaſion f 
_ teftor; he therefore defir | men dor pn 


poſition was made to the king's declaration: he a 


and Richard's patent was revoked. 


| with this favourable turn of fortune, ſhe-reſolved 
ſecure her future tranquillity by arreſting the pet 


| gerous undertaking with more ſecurity, the court re 
moved to Coventry; and letters, under the priy- 


' manding them to attend the king on affairs of in. 
portance. They made no ſcruple to obey the order; 
but when they were within a few miles of Coventy, 


ſigns were formed againſt their liberties and lvs, 
They immediately ſeparated themſelves. Richad 
5 withdrew'ts his caſtle of Wigmore, in Hereford(hire 
Salilburyto Middleham, in Yorkſhire-; and Warwick 


in a defire ovens þ A. D. 4 | 
| aboutaths/ middle of January; but their penn 


| rather reſembled the meeting of two numerous 


to his government of Calais, which had been confer 
on him aſter the battle of St. Alban's. 
This tteacherous attemp deſtroyed all remains of 
eonfidence and an ana at 


vas not yet tob, late tõ intetpoſe their good offices o 

bringing-about'a'reconeihation between the two pr 
| ties, and prevent the'dreadfot conſequences of a en 
var, which otherviſe appeared inevitable. For fun 
| time, alloffers were rejected; but at laft their 1abom 
ing diſſentions ; and it Was a reed that ehe princpt 

leaders of both arddes Moc 

order if poſſible / to effect a permanent reccncle, 


arm 

Lancaſter: determined to exett | chan that of ꝛhe chief fiobility of the Hane Ling hn. 

their utmoſt endeavours. 10 pluck the duke ef York | 4 

1 3 $18 £3.16 Habs 3 . and the duke fi Vork with je 7 beth efawhon't h 

n. ved in uc“ 
other party y unꝗ the m 

of fivesbbufan e be e ſtfeets, to keep th 


vas folnged'rook nor away! the ground of a 


A. P. 4466 
crown to which he had an indiſputable title. If g 
$0 acquire the love of the people, na 


- e nag. | ettual, 
Nous of convincing them that his conduct was 112 


58. 


tention to the affairs of the royal family ; he ell 


3 


Was of 00 


A. D. 1456. The king having recovered his health 


clared from the throne, that, as he was now in a ch. 
dition'to reſume the reins of government, he did not 


ed the parliament wo 
diſcharge the duke of York from al eiter. Now 


declared to be reinſtated in his ſovereign authority; 
A. P. 1437. Had Margaret been ſatisfied vi 
thority for ſome time without diſturbance ; but, clted 


of Vork, Saliſbury and Warwick. To effett this dm: 


ſeal, were diſpatched to thoſe three noblemen, com. 


they received intelligence from their. friends, that de 


| | tal degree of animohty took 
place between the partiſans of the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter/!>But' itill: the archbiſhop of Cavterbu), 
and other perfons of peaccable diſpoſitions, bopel i 


omiſe a happy termination of theſe dam 


A. D. #4581 The parties on euch hdes alle 


The-eart of Saliſbury cane with's body of 900 1® 


up cheit matters bar wach ether for iti ſee 
Dhe ſame precaution\vavobſerved by-the chieß of ; 
or bf London, the be 


eace berween ther, Rt length an apparent „ 
liation was effected i but te terms upon hic 


fferenck 
This agreementway;however nötißted to the pool 
amn „ indes 0 Jul 0 n 


* vs » 


: 
. 
: 
3 
* 


|] 


q 


7 


A 


A. D. 1459- 
a ſolemn Þ 
gs” : 155 alked hand in hand with a chief of the 


| conciliation and undiſguiſed confidence. But, un- 
ortunately for the peace of the nation, there was very 
little ſincerity on either ſide. 
fincerely in t 


ow entitle 1 File 7 5 
5 che places where their intereſt was moſt conſidera- 


ble ; the duke of York to the borders of Wales ; 
the carl of Saliſbury to the north; and the carl of 


Warwick to his government of Calais. 


”- - 


A. D. 1459. When parties are exaſpetated againſt 4 
each other, the ſmalleſt accident, without any formed 
deſign, is ſufficient to blow the ſmothered embers into 


a flame ; an 


ever ſo amicable, they would have found it very dif- | 


[f-ult to. reſtrain the animoſity of their followers. 


This was too ſoon evinced. The earl of Warwick 
having returned to London to juſtify his conduct with 
regar to ſome ſhips he had taken 1n the channel, a 


neſtic belonging to the qugen; in which the latter, 
who was the, aggreſſor, was deſperately wounded, 
The companions of each party took ſhare in the quar- 
rel; the ſtreets of FL $4 were filled with blood 


and confuſion ; the attorney-general was killed in the 


commotion, and the earl himſelf narrowly eſcaped. 


Both parties now openly made preparations for de- 


7 the conteſt by the word. Armies were raiſed 


WW different parts of the kingdom; and it was expefted, | 
in chen the reſpeQtive forces of each party were 


joined, the diſpute would be determined by a general 


engagement. The earl pf Saliſbury, having raiſed a 


Vork; but was overtaken on Bloreheath, on the bor- 


inder of troops, was maxching, to Join the duke of 
0 


bers of Staffordſhire, by lord Audley, at the head of a 


. 


puch ſuperior body of forces. The river Stow, a 


* 


I=all fream, but of conſiderable depth, ran between 
he two, armies, and its banks were lined with lord 


\udley's troops. Saliſbury well knew. that his forces 
gere rot able to engage thoſe of the enemy in the 


pen field, and had. recourſe to ſtratagem, / He or; 
tered a detachment. of his beſt archers. to advance 
wnikly 10 che banks of the riyer, and pour aſhower of 
nous upon the royaliſts; which being effected, he 
unded a retreat, and his forces, retired. with the ap- 
Karance. of precipitate confuſion, 1 T his produced | 


be deſired effect. The royaliſts were deceived 5.and 


binking the Yorkiſts were flying before them, began 
pals the ſtream with great precipitation; but 

jart of the; royal army had paſſed the brook, 

ury ſuddenly turned upon them; and partly by 
ele, and partly by the diviſion of the enemy's 
pIces, totally routed the e of the arm 
bas eired wich a panic, fled in the uot diſorder, 


* 


nd dalilbury obtained a complete vict . Lord 


1 
"I. 


4-7 Aanlelt,; and ſeveral of his principal officers 


ibn tne action. | 
ne ys n 2446 air n ins 
cnet duke of York, encouraged h) this ſucceſs, 
gebied fre dl f Salibury at Ludloy, and. openly 
er ch > Pretenſions to the crown. He was ſoon 
walk ach by ide earl, of Warwick, 
l a conſiderable body of veterans 
$ » | x | A ER 
able fray; << that Y ork Was no mn 2:VEry formi- 


1 ! 3 $95 67 < BHO To 1 Iii K. 6493 
be queen and all the nobility in the jntereſt of the | 


lie of k : 

ſy celle, were ſenſibly convinced of the 
L Valli Exerung their whole power to prevent 
ml; a om. wrelting the ſceptre from Henry's 


1 an . q N 1 
E nd an army, ſuperior in numbers to that of 


eee 33 foon.ready to take the feld. The 


8 w 1 CESS . wo 
ere encamped near Ludlow ; and the roy - 


| ,ppolite ; exhibiting every appearance of a cordial | 


Inſtead of labouring 
e great ends of union; inſtead of taking 
heir places at the council-board, to which they were 
; d, the confederated lords ſuddenly retired * 


d had the intentions of the leaders been 


HENRY VI. 


coceſſion to St. Paul's cathedral, where the J aliſts advanced immediately to Worceſter, where 
k led queen Margaret, and a chief of 


m. The reſt of the army | 


who. had 


of a King, was again taken priſoner, but uſed with 


of, York 


com y mn 1 th „ 0 by 44 
family had ſüffereæd ſince the dep dich 
15414 & 14 — 9 Fi & S&. # $7 $:93 vid. i. 1a: ; PF +4 

enumerated the cruclties by which the boule of Lay- 


A. D. 1460; 265 


they halted. Henry, in order to prevent the effuſion 
of hüman blood, ſent Richard Beauchamp, biſhop 
of Saliſbury, with an offer of pardon to the rebels, 
if they would lay down their arms. But his propo- 
ſals were refuſed, and both'parties prepared to decide 
their quarry bathe Fond, EE 
On the evening, however, preceding the intended 
engagement, a circumſtance happened, which greatly 
prejudiced the duke of York's intereſt. The Calais 
veterans, who had hitherto imagined they were go- 
ing to reſcue the king from the hands of a wicked 
miniſtry, perceived their miſtake. They found that 
the conteſt was to wreſt the ſceptre from the hand of 
Henry, whom they conſidered as their lawful ſove- 
reign, and therefore deſerted to the royal army. 
This defeftion ſo intimidated the Yorkiſts, that they 
ſeparated the next day, without making the leaſt dit- 
poſition for a battle. The duke of York fled to Ire- 
land; and the earls of Marche, Saliſbury, and 
Warwick, into Devonſhire, where Sir John Denham 
provided them with ſhips, Which carried them over 
to Calais. | | | | 

The parliament meeting ſoon after at Coventry, 
an abt of attainder was paſſed againſt the duke of 
York, the earls of Salifbury and Warwick, and their 
principal adherents ; who were all declared traitors, 
their eſtates forfeited; and their heirs diſinherited. 
A. D. 1460, All hopes of accomodation were now 
at an end, and little elſe was to be expected than war 
and deſolation. The earl of Warwick, who was 
greatly beloved both by the ſoldiers and ſeamen, was 


3 
. 


very ſucceſsful in his cruiſes ; and having received 
invitations from his partiſans, he landed in Kent, 
with the earls of Saliſbury and Marche, at the head 
of fifteen hundred men. He was ſoon joined by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Lord Cobham, 
and marched directly to London, amidſt the accla- 


mations of the people. The city gates were immedi- 


ately thrown open; and his troops continually in- 


| creafing, he ſoon found himſelf in a condition of 
facing the royal army, which haſtened from Coven- 


try to attack him, The two armies met at North- 

| and a furious battle enſued. For ſome 
ime the victory continued doubtful ; but the lord 
of Ruthin, who commanded the van-guard of 
the royal forces, deſerting to the enemy in the heat of 
the engagement, the whole army was filled with con- 


flernation, and Warwick obtained a complete victory. 


The duke of | Buckingham, the earl of Shrewfbuty, 
the lords Egremont and Beaumont, Sir William Lu- 


cy, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, were 
among the ſlain. . Henry himſelf, that empty ſhadow 
great tenderneſs and reſpeRt, the innocence and ſim- 
plicity of his manners having procured him the high- 
eſt regard of the people. 28. DOT ns e 3015-4 
be king was condukted to London; and ſoon? 

ter his arrival, a parliament was ſummoned to meer 
at Wellminſter the beginning October. The duke 
* rived Tom Irelan elne 
opening of the ſeſſion; He repaired immediately 

oe Rowe of Lats and e 
throne; but was 1406 by the . ee Can⸗- 
red Dies aſked him if he had yet paid his reſpects 


to the king? York vhs coroner at this queltion, - 


and for ſome time continue filent ; but at laſt re- 


„CFC 
that title, This ſu 


al. title. This ſudden declaration, alatmed "the 
alſembly ; od, "Richard, ftanding | near the” ihtobe, 
complained, ig the houle of the various calamities'tis 
ofition of IE II. 


paved” their way, to the feat of power ; 


caſter ba 


inſiſted” on the miſeries which” had attended the g- 


— 


vernment. 


ukled to London; and ſooh af. 


of 
nd three days after the - 
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vernment of Henry, and exhorte 
to the lineal ſuccelſor. . 4 * 

This regard to law and liberty was very unuſual in 
times of violence and licentious tumult. The aſſem- 


ags A. D.146, - HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
d them to do juſtice | 


A. D, 1 161, 

rceived his error, but it was too late to retre... 
$94 he reſolved to ſell his life as dear as poſlil.j 
courage was changed into deſpair. He attacked h 
enemy with the utmoſt fury; and his follower 


ing the enthuſiaſtic valour of their leader, 1 


* 
— 


— 0 o- 


_ ——— — 5 6—— CI — . ⏑ a a — Seat 


examined, with the utmoſt calmneſs and tranquillit), 
the duke's pretenſions. At laſt they pronounced a 
decilion, calculated, as far as poſſible, to pleaſe both 
parties. They declared, that the duke's title was in- 
defeaſihle; but as Henry had now enjoyed the crown *' 
| thirty-eight years without any oppoſition being made 
to his title, they determined that he ſhould continue 
to poſlels both the title and dignity during his life; 
but that the adminiſtration of the government ſhould, | 
in the mean time, remain with Richard, who ſhould 
be acknowledged the true and lawful heir of the mo- 
narchy, and ſucceed to the crown immediately on 
the deceaſe of Henry: that every one ſhould ſwear 
to maintain his ſucceſſion ; that it ſhould be high 


oo \ 


a lat 


bly were ſtruck with ſo uncommon a precedent, .and | 


— 


his track of flaughter in a firm, comna 
The conteſt did aq laſt above half an l 
ſhort interval of time was crowded with deſtruc . 
Above two thouſand eight hundred of the quke, 2 
my were cut in pieces, and he himſelf fell in the by 
tion. His fon, the duke of Rutland, a youth of 1 
venteen, whoſe exterior * as well as other 3. 
compliſhments, are repreſented by hiſtorians x; fl 
_ tremely amiable, was murdered in cold blood h. 
lord Clifford. The earl of Saliſbury was wound 
and taken priſoner, and immediately beheaded. t 
ſeveral other perfons of diſtinction, by martial lay 2 
Pomfret. The body of the duke of York bei 
found among the ſlain, his head was cut off by ” 
"Clifford, and ſent to Margaret, who cauſed it doe 


* ä A A pl 


capital, leaving only, a fall detachmierit in the neigh” 
bourhood of the caſtle. © But od has or he 
ſeparated her army into two diviſions, and placed 
chem in ambuſh on the fides of Wakefield green. 
Vn the queen's departure, Vork drew out his forces, 
7 and determined to give the enemy battle ; but he 
dad hardly drawn, them up in proper order, before | 
- - he was attacked, both in flank and rear, by the two | 


| placed in . ambuſh: for that purpoſe, * He now | 
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s treaſon to attempt his life; and that all former acts for nd f g 
ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown, during the two | fixed on the walls of York, encircled with a I 
| laſt reigns, ſhould be null and voic. l crown, in deriſion of his pretenſions to the throne, Wi 

The whole legillative body aſſented to this aft; | Thus periſhed, in the fiftieth year of his a» 
; and the accommodation was celebrated by a ſolemn J Richard Plantaganet, duke of York, a prince «. WW 
bi proceſſion to St. Paul's, at which Henry and both | dowed with many great and amiable qualities, uy WW 
f 33 parliament affiſted. The king himſelf ap- who furely-merited a better fate. He loſt his lieh Wi 
peared not to be the leaſt affected with this ſudden re- adhering 2 which render him an objedd il 
| volution in his affairs. Satisfied with the preſent tran- | our eſteem. Had he followed the ferocious pracie Wi 
quillity he was permitted to enjoy, he devoted his of the times, and founded his throne on the blooded 
time to exerciſes of devotion, and committed entirely | his enemies, he might, in all probability, have enjojed 2 
the care of the adminiſtration to. thoſe who afted'un- ] the Englifh ſceptre, notwithſtanding all the efons f Wi 
der the ſanction of his name and authority, *  * the houſe of Lancaſter: He left behind him tie WAN 
I) ue ſentiments of queen Margaret, however, were J ſons, Edward, George, and Richard; and te WW 
very different to thoſe of the King. She was a woman J daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, and Margaret. = 
whom no dangers could intimidate, and who was ca-] A. D. 1461. But the triumph of Margaret's blooly WM 
pable of the utmoſt efforts of heroiſm. She had ta- | ſucceſs was of no long continuance. "After the above 
| ken refuge in Scotland with the dukes of Somerſet defeat ſhe ſeparated her army into two divitos; Wi 
and Exeter, and was now exerting all her talents to | ſending one of them, under the command of [ae : 
bring the northern counties of England over to her” | Tudor, earl of Pembroke, againſt Edward, now duke 
intereſt. The duke of York was ſoon appriſed of | of York, who was raifing forces on the bordend Wi 
the impending ſtorm, and trembled for the conſquen- | Wales; while ſhe herſelf marched with the otherd- Wl 
ces. A ſummons was ſent her to repair immediately J viſion towards the capital, where the earl of Warici 8 
to London, in order to put a ſtop to her enterprizes, was left to command the vorkiſts. As foon a 14 
or of procuring a pretence of baniſhing her from the ward had finiſhed his levies, he began bis march v. UW 
kingdom. No, regard was paid 10 the mandate; J wards London, in order to join the earl of Mani, Bi 
but advice was ſoon received that ſhe r AL and retaliate on Margaret the cruelty his friends hi Bi 
towards the capital at the head of twenty thoufan Tuffered. He was met by the carl of Pembroke a 
men. Richard had only five thoufand, but marched | Mortimecr's Crols, in Herefordſhire, where a batt 
at the head of this little army to Rog the progreſs of } enſued ; but Pembroke's army being far inferior v 
the queen; while his fon, the carl of Marche, F that of Edward, they were foon'routed, and abo 
paired to the borders of Wales, in order to raiſe Fur thouſand men fell in the aktion. He himſdl 
more conliderable body of forces, and join his fa- J eſcaped by flight; but his father, Sir Edward Tud, 
her. J | wastakenprifoner, and, with Teveral other perfowd 
e a her 
of attacking Richard before his army was increaſed ] In the mean time, the queen, with, ber ſon the 
by the additional forces of his fon. */She therefore © | prince of Wales; the dukes of Somerſet and Exh 
quickened her march; and the duke of York con- | . and ſeveral other of the nobility and gentry vel 
Gong of his being unable to meet, in the open fleld, fedted to her cauſe, were on their march uo“ 
an army fo ſuperſor in numbers, threw himfelf into | London, at the head of a very confiderable m 
Sandal caſtle, in the neighboutbood' of Wakeßeld. The'earlof Warwick, appriſed of her approach, . 
Margaret advanced to the gates of the fortreſs, and | vanced as far as St. Alban's to meet her; anda 
uled every. method in her power to provoke the | enſued upon Barnard-heath, - For ſome time, 4 
duke 10 2 battle, Fot ſome time alt her ats were | Yorkiſts/had the advantage; hut lord Lovelacs */ 
vain ;. but at laſt me effected by ſtratagem what could | commanded a confiderable divifion of the am). ©» 
not be done by any other method. She marched; at  cherouſly withdrawing from the combat, vitto Jap 
- the head of the main body of her army, towards che | clared for Margaret. Abouttwo thouſand five 


- Ured Yorkiſts were ſiain in the conteſt, and def 
| ſon of the king himſelf fell again into the 


his own party. Lord Bonneville and Sir 
Kiriel, . reg care the king had been entre 
continued with him after the defeat of the nul 
lying on the royal promiſe of protection, Bd 
garet, regardleſs of her huſband's promiſe, : 
them both to be beheaded. | ©. ge 
Edward fill continued his march 10war ©, 
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A. D. 1461. 


Aland was ſoon after joined by the dart of War- 
mY oat the bead of the temainder of his forces. 


Viarearet, Who thought: it imprudent to remain in 

he's ighboyrhood of London, retired into the 
vortb. where: ſhe hoped to encreale her. army to; ſo 

lormidable 4 number as would .enfure fuccels again} 
all oppolition. | 1 f 
march, and was received by the sitizens as their 
guardian angel. He was, indeed, formed to attract 


che love of the people. His external figure was 


and hardy; his judgement quick and penetrating ; 

and his abilities as a ſoldier Tutpaſſed by none of his 
age. More reſolute than his father, and more certain 
of the attachment of the people, 
tirely-gaihned over By his popular 


4 


manners, he deter- 


WS {dd that all the misfortunes of his family were 
WE owing to their timidity in not ſupporting their claim 
to. the crown with the neceſſary firmneſs and in- 
| trepidity. 5 e 
"Pat Edward well knew that befcks this cauld be 
done with any propriety, it was neceſſary to procure 
| a national acknowledgement of his title to the erown, 
or at leaſt ſomething that might be conſidered as ſuch. 
Time would not permit the bo a parliament, 
which might allo be attended with, other incon- 
veniences; a leſs regular method, therefore was 


fields near Clerkenwell, whither an infinite crowd of 


harangue was pronounced, diſplaying. the title of 
Edward, and inveighing againſt the uſurpation and 
tyranny of the Lancaſter family. After which, the 
people were aſked, whether they were {till deſirous 
[that Henry of Lancaſter ſhould continue to held the 
ſceptre of England? The whole multitude exclaimed 
lgainſt the propoſal. It was then demanded, whether 
they would accept of. Edward, duke of York, for 


nation of applauſe. - The experiment haying thus 
er happily ſucceeded, a great council was called at 
Baynard's-caſtle, where the popular election was con- 
firmed, and the new king was proclaimed on the fifth 
March, in the ſtreets of London and Weſtminſter, 
che name of Edward IV 


M ated upwards of thitty-eight years, without his hav- 
—_:rmcddled in all. that time with the adminiftra- 
bon of public affairs. He was in the forticth 

bis age, when he was diſpoſſeſſed of a crown, which 


we courſe of the foll 
pgan ſee him veſted with : .  .. - 
Henry VI. was poſſeſſed of many virtues: he was 
erpaffionate, deyout and. religious; bu | 

es fitted him rather for 45 
lis intellects were weak an 


nſteady and irreſolute : ſo that he was eaſily drawn 


# * 


I 118 wife, or the views 


at he could not, wit 


"0 the puniſhment of thoſe malefaftors w were 
neo the public afery, and would ſuffer the | 
E. inſult offered to his own perſon without the 
be wel. l reſentment, « He was {o) inoffenſive in 
een zi o bis conduct, that the biſhop, who had 
W Ry 2 for ten years, ayowed, that in all 
f penance ad not committed any crime deſervin 
Nr It 18 little, , therefore, to be wondere 
ay prince of ſuch a diſpoſition ſhould be unable 
8 . ferocious people. Had the times been | 
* 4 N 7 25 7 | 75 + AT | 


14 


IN 1 


Edward, therefore, continued” his 
beautiful beyond deſcription; His conftitution active 


[ whom he had en- * 


mined to aſſume the title and dignit of king ; per- 


choſen. The army was ordered to aſſemble in the 


people reſorted. In the midſt of this multitude, an | 


0 


gether with St. Paul's Croſs, William Eſtfield, mayor 
their king ? The anſwer Was a loud and eneral ex- ü 


Thus ended the reign of Henry VI. which had 


the forticth year of 


be had worn almoſt from, his: birth, He ſtill lived, 
reren to be the ſport of fortune, as Vill appear in 
owing | reign, where. we ſhall | 


ous; but theſe qua- 
Otter chan a Paas. f 
weak and narrow, and his temper | . R 
nto eve | 3 5 | 12 T9 th 
fbi, © 2, cruel or oppreſlive meaſure.that the paſhon J years of age, h. 
nd yet fo Her e Mews: of die miniſters aged: E 
E lo free was he from cruelty in his diſpoſition, * 
hout extreme ręluſtance, con- 


| Spzin and 


* 120 7 
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A. D. 1461. 257 
leſs violent, and the laws more refpefted, he might 


{| plauſe. His virtues, indeed, rendered his perſon re- 

ſpectable; but they were not ſufficient to ſupport 
hin againſt the powerful attacks of infatiable am- 
dition. fo Ty PROBE 0-43 723408 of AIG 5 Lic 
Henry had iſſue, by his queen Margaret of Anjou, 
only one fon, Edward, prince of Wales, who, at the 


time of his father's depoſition, was but in the eighth 
2 year of his age, \ 


. 


The remarkable occurrences that happened during 


this king's reigþ were as follow: 


In the fifth year of his reign, on the goth of Sep- 
"ember; a dreadful earthquake happened between two 
and three o'clock in the morning, which was at- 
tended with dreadful claps of thunder and flaſhes of 
Heng 8 

In his thirteenth year, a violent ſroſt began on the 
24th of November, which continued till the 10th of 
February following. This froſt was ſo very ſevere 
that the Thames was frozen over as far down as 
Graveſend; by which means all goods brought thither 
in ſhips were conveyed to London by carriages. 
In his ſixteenth year, on the 2610 of November, 
there happened 'a moſt violent hürficane of wind, 


which blew off the leads of the Grey Friars church, 


and almoſt beat down the fide of the ſtreet called the 
SL... 8 
In his ſeventeenth year there was ſo great a dearth, 
that in ſome parts of the nation thie diſtreſſes of the 
people were ſuch that they made bread of fern- roots 
60 308 er ene ban 


and ivy-berries. 


* i 


Ils the courſe of this reigh Queen Margaret began 
Queen's College, Cambridge, Which was afterwards 
completed by Edward IV. Archbiſhop Kemp eretted 
the divinity. ſchool in Oxford as it now ſtands, to- 


of London, built at his own charge the water-conduit 
| in Fleet-ſtreet; and John Wells; while he filled the 
fame poſt, laid the conduit, commonly called the 
Standard in Cheap. In the year 1446, Sir Simon 
| Eyre, mayor of London, built Leadenhall, and al- 
lotted-it as a common granery for the city. And in 
| 1457 Sir John Norman, while he enjoyed the fame 
office, went by water to Weſtminſter, to take his oath : 
he was the firſt mayor that ever went in that manner, 
all his predeceſſors having rode 'on'horfeback.—Har- 
I 
„ ᷑ !!! © 0 ON 2 04S; 


7 6 $44 * 
RN 8 * „ 


R 8 "th Kot bilbop of Monch... 
4 ttiſham acquired ſuch great reputation 
a, though not more. than 1 
chancellor of that, uni- 
g of ihe ee 


he a 5 endea- £ 
ene Sxpound.the holly ſcopes in de pus 


mg Rateiman., He was keeper, of th 
al to Henry V: and employed by him in many im. 
zartant., negotiations, particularly. to the courts, of 
orga, He was ſent by Henry VI. to 

the council of Baſil.; and in the year 2434 de wes 
1 „41s 
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v8 A. D. 1461. 
have compoſed by ati Engliſhman, is his . Provinci- 
ale ſeu Conſtitutiones Angliæ; in which the pro- 
vincial decrees. of forty archbiſhops are digeſted into 
order, with large and learned commentaries. 
"he principal hiſtorian that graced this period was 
Sir John Froiſſart, who wrote a general hiſtory of-. 
F muce, e &ec. but e of and He 
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| - e to the Death of Richard III. 
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DW AND Iv. was hot quite twenty rents of ge 
YT, when he mqunted the throne of England. The 
eauty of his perſon greatly tended to ww his 1 in⸗ 
tereſt with the people. 
trepid and prudent, and in conſtitution active and 
hardy; but the ſeverity of his temper rendered him 
impregnable to che tender feelings of compaſſion. : , 


The very commencement of his reign was attended” p 


with a circumſtance, which evinced an arbitrary turn 
of mind, and ſhewed what the nation might expect in 
future. One Walker, a grocer in the city, whoſe _ 
2 was known by the ſign of the Crown, having told 
on in a jocular manner, that he would make him 
8 1 to the crown,” the expreſſion was conſtrued. as 
a ſarcaſm on Edward's title; and the particulars being 
related to the king, he ordered the innocent, but un- 
fortunate man, to be beheaded in Smithfield, which 
was accordingly done on the eighth day after his cle. 
vation to the throne. ” - - 
Tong Edward had aſſumed the title and. — 
uy of king, yet he was far from being eſtabliſhed: an 
quiet * undiſturbed. poſſeſſion of the cron. 
"Ie * laſt reigns had given the family of Lan- 
caſter many — of obliging — of che 
firſt nobility in he kingdom ; the perſon of Henry 


was beloved, while, with more than female geniug, his 
queen Margaret availed herſelf of every favourable | 


circumſtance; and rouſed the people to remember the 


_ glories of the two laſt Henrys, and the unſullied vir- T. 


tues of the preſent. Could the affairs of the houſe | 


of Lancaſter haye been retrieved, her ſpirit and con- 1 


duct would have done it. In beauty ſhe exceeded 
her own fex'; in cgurage ſhe equalled the braveſt of 


the other; but her greateſt excellence conſiſted in 


being always a ſtranger to deſpair. Defeat after de- ö 
feat ferved only to renew her endeav of to make a 
freſh attempt; and her pondukt was as p rudent as her 


irit was manly.” [Te wth of der pany rty were all 
attached to her intereſt; the of hem 
Were deſcended from the houſe L and 


© the others were ſuch as atted either through princile, - 

| gratitude, or intereſt. . 
"Edward: now found he had a | powerful adyerlary to, | 

| in the perſon o Margatet, who exertefl | 

all her abilities to rectult her und en the 

uſurper of her huſband's throne,” She: had” alrea 

rendered herſelf exceeding popular in the norther 

counties, and ſoon "found herſelf ar the head af | 


60 600 diſciplined forces. f 

In che mean dime the people, divided in er 
affeftions; took oppoſite 5j Herpa: the friends 
of the houſe of Lancaſter choſe the red roſe as their 


1 


ae the > — 


His TO RV er ENGLAND. 


S975 ole 4 10 E D W A R. 7 Iv. . : i 1 | | 


were Abe from the white! ; Hente the cül 
wars that followed were known thrdughout Eure 


In his diſpoſition he was in- | 


* * * * 


A. D. 146. 
was a Frenchman born, but was brou ht u f 
youth in the court of Edward I“ whe — 

converſant in that of Richard II. He vrote n 

* own tongue, which was then the court language of 

England. An edition of his works in Engliſh un 
publiſhed by Sir * enden, at — command 
FOO . 8858 K 


Ebgland „ th Li 


5 FA 


| by the name of the Quarrel between the two Roſs, 

Margaret had now marched with her amy in | 
| + Yorkſhire, at which Edward was fo alatmed, that k 
: immediately ſet out, at the head of 40,000 vel. 
Tan ſoldiers, to check her progreſs. He was accon- 
banied by the earl of Warwick, and continued l 
march with the utmoſt expedition till he reached 
Pontefrakt in Yorkſhire, From henee they dispatch 
a body of troops under the command of lord Fi: 
walter to ſecure the paſſage of Ferry-bridge over the 
Fier Aire,” which lay between them and the cneny, 
$ - itzwalter accordingly took poſt at the place ally 
bim, which was on the north ſide of the river. Th 
furprizal- of Ferry-bridge diſconcerted the queen) 
army, Which was commanded by the duke of Sone! 
ſet, the earl of Northumberland, and the lord Cli 
ford; all of them famous for their military abit 
and unſhaken friends to the Lancaſter family. Tick 


<4 > Mina n 
> 


ö 


—— 


J generals, immediately determined, if poſſible, ion 
cover the advantageous ſpot poſſeſſed by the ene, 
' Accordingly, the ; Yar Clifford marched, during be 
night at the head of a party, and attacked Fitzwalter) 
detachment fo unexpettedly, that they recovered lt 
paſs, after puttipg moſt of the party that defended! 
to the ſwor ; 32a Fitzwalter te If WAS lain in b 
action, 1 

This defeat might have pro fatal to Evan 
had'it not been for the courage and preſence of mind 
of the earfof Warwick. He was ſenfible that a ball 
was now inevitable ; he knew the bor 


mark of diſtinction; and thoſe of the houſe of York 


. 


numbers; and that Edward had nothing 10 depe 
upon but the fidelity and reſolution of his troops by 
rode up to che king to acquaint him of his danger 
—_— and then diſmounting, in fight of the _ 
army, he dre his fword, and ſtabbed his horſe; oy 
hi „ kiſſing the hilt of the weapon, he feorc! 1 
would ſhare the fate of the meaneſt at ſoldier, and "4 
conquer or periſh, "At the ſame time, a proche 
was iſſued, by which every erſon who pleaſed * 
full liberty to retire; (2.2.5 whole army dec hel 
- Hex would gain the ' Viltory, or fall with 4 

a Animated by this Rats: 2 lord Foot 
undertook to recover the paſs i in pofleſhon ® 
Clifford. Accordingly he palſed the Are © {1 


leford, three miles above the place; and me 
den , thrat Cho 4 


with ſuch ſecrec nd ex 

ſurpriſed, his Gee routed, and : 

fond ainong the fla oe coded EIT 
The next da ek 24, 1461) Ebel 4 


3 againſt the enemy ; and the two . ba 
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A. D. 1462. 
ed Touton, where a bloody battle enſued. 
Yorkiſts, were advancing to the charge, 
there happened a heavy fall of ſnow, which being 
Iriven by a britk wind in the faces of the Lancaſtrians, 
revented them from knowing, with any degree of 
F Gineſs, the diſtance of the enemy. Lord Faucon- 
bridge, who led the van of Edward's army, improved 
his advantage. He ordered his men to advance as 
and after diſcharging a flight of ar- 
to retire with the utmoſt expe- 


2 place call 


rows on the enemy, 


ton to their former poſt. This ſtratagem produced 


he deſired effett. The Lancaſtrians perceiving, by 


Wi. force of the arrows, that the enemy was very 
ear, emptied their quivers by repeated diſcharges, 
out producing any great effect; and then ad- 
..ccd, ſword in hand, to decide the dreadful conteſt. 
de Yorkiſts, who had kept their arrows, poured in 
. :cadful a diſcharge, that the advanced line fell 


back on the main body. The earl of Northumber- 


and perceiving the diſadvantage of his forces, preſſed 


\rward, and the battle ſoon became very obſtinate 
ind bloody, The dreadful conteſt continued ten 
jours with unremitting fury, and without any per- 


WE civable advantage on either fide. The field was co- 


I 4 


Tr 


ſued orders to give no quarter, fo that the- carnage 
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ered with dead, and the groans of the wounded aug- 
nented the horrors of the hattle; but, at the cloſe of 
je day the Lancaſtrians began to give ground, and 
treat in good order towards Tadcaſter bridge. 


The Yorkiſts, animated with the appearance of the 


gory, redoubled their efforts, and attacked the 


itherto maintained with ſurpriſing firmneſs, were 
roken, and a precipitate flight enſued. Edward had 


as ſhocking to humanity. - Above thirty-ſix thou- 
and perſons periſhed that day by the ſwords of their 
ountrymen, 
toreland, and his brother Sir John Nevil, the earl of 
lorthumberland and the lords Dacres and Welles, 
d Sir Andrew Trollop. The earl of Devonſhire, 
ho had lately eſpouſed the cauſe of Henry, was taken 


Is queen, and the young prince, eſcaped into Scot- 
nd ; but the inteſtine diviſions which then prevailed 
that kingdom prevented their receiving any effec- 
al akflance; 77 8 „ 
| Edvard, having taken all neceſſary meaſures for 
W's of England, returned to London, and was 
owned at Weſtminſter on the 29th alfa 
lis he ſummoned a parliament, wie 
ler on the fourth of Nove, 
ion was made to Edward's tit crown 
3 05 even declared that he was ih - pol- 
ed of the throne from the mom aſſumed 
government, tendered to him by ih mations 
the people. They reverſed ſeveral paſſed in 
te reigns, particularly the attaind the earls 
0 dge, Saliſbury, and Glouceſſ 
id Lumley. They alſo paſſed an a 
* Mtainder againſt Henry, queen Wa 
n on Prince Edward, and their 
* D. 1462. This 
| Proſcription and ſhed, the fatal effects of 
* lovereignty.. Edward, not contented wich 
dreadful ſacrifice that had been already 
ty, thought it neceſſary that others, ch 


A 3 = 


C 25? * 


weight 
org. a * 
le for 


his power. John de Vere, carl of 


ee , Vintues, together with, his ſon. Aubrey 
vere tried by martial law, for a pretended 


_ 
; 


VVV TTY 
ARD IV: 
| Tower-bill. Sir Thomas Tudenhani, Sir William 
Tuyrrel, Sir Baldwin Fulford, and John Montgomery 
ſuffered the ſume fate; and Edward diſtributed their 


Among theſe were the earl of Weſt⸗ | 


riloner, and ſoon after beheaded at Vork. Henry, 


eventing farther inſurreQtions in the northern 


ear commenced. with a ſcene _ 


made to 
wade | | rs, though they. | 
eber appeared in arms againſt him, ſhould feel 


nobleman venerable for his ears, and va- 


"IPondence with Margaret, and beheaded on | 
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eſtates among his own adherents. | | 


During theſe tranſactions, Margaret was ſoliciting 


| the court of France for aſſiſtance to replace Henry 
in the ſeat of power. Lewis XI. who had lately 
| ſucceded his, father, was ſufficiently inclined to feed 


the flames of civil diſcord among ſuch dangerous 
neighbours, by aſſiſtance to the weaker party: but 
having formed the project of humbling his own no- 


bility, he was not in a capacity of furniſhing Marga- 
ret with a a ſufficient number of troops to effeR the 
intended purpoſe. He, however, ſent a ſmall body of 
forces, under the command of Varenne, ſeneſchal 
of Normandy, who landed in Northumberland, and 
made himſelf” maſter of Alnwick-caſtle, {Hg 


As little could be expected from this handful of 


men, Margaret went over to France, in order to ſo- 
licit, in perſon, a more powerful aſſiſtance. 
even offered to deliver up Calais, on condition of re- 


She 


ceiving an army ſufficient to drive Edward from the 


| throne. The duke of Britany ſupplied her with 


12000 crowns, and Lewis with 2000 men at arms. 
With this reinforcement Margaret landed at Bam- 


| burgh in Yorkſhire, and found ineans to take poſſeſſion 
of that caſtle ; but on receiving advice that Edward 
was advancing againſt her, at the head of a numerous 


army, ſhe retired into Scotland. Edward ſoon re- 


4 duced the caſtles of Bamburgh and Alnwick ; and 
eemy with ſo much fury, that they were unable to | finding no enemy in the field to oppoſe him, he fe- 


pport the charge. Their ranks, which they had 


turned to London A 
A. D. 1463. While Margaret was in Scotland, 


ſhe exerted herfelf with ſuch ſucceſs, that ſhe raiſed a 


numerous army, who followed her ſtandard chiefly for 
the ſake of plunder. She entered Northumberland 
about the latter end of April, and for ſoine time was 


extremely fortunate. She ſurpriſed the calile of 


' Bamburgh ; and being joined by the duke of Somer- 
| ſet and Sir Ralph Piercy, with their followers, ſhe 
took a conſiderable number of places in that part o 


the country. 


The firll check flie met with was from Montague, 


who routed a detachment of her forces on Hedgley 


Moor, where Sir Ralph Piercy, their leader, was 
ſlain. Elated with this ſucceſs, Montague determined 
t's army, without ſtaying for 


to give battle to Marga ny, wi | | 
the reinforcements he expefled from Edward, who. 
was marching to the northward at the head of a 


exham. He made a furious attack during the 


night, and was received with equal intrepidity. But 
| after ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts, he forced the 


trenches, and put the Lancaſtrians to flight. The 


duke of Somerſet, the lords Hungerion, Roſe, and 
be , ; * 5 ir Thomas Went-' Th 


Moleyns, Sir Thomas Huſſey, 


5 * 7 1 


and their heads ſtruck off by martial law. 

fled into Lancaſhire, where he continued concealed 

for ſome. time; but. was at length diſcovered, and 
committe 4 priſoner t 0. the Tower. CITE + bed £4 SONG Log 
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Maxgaret, with her infant ſon, fled into an adj 


richneſs of the boot occaßfohed a-quarrel among 
chem; and While 


queen perceiyed another robber approaching with a 
e e e eee 


* 


being well mounted, made his eſcape, and 


cent foreſt, where, the ſplendor of her attire ſoon _ 
| betrayed ber into the hands of robbers, who ſtrippeck 
her of her rings and jewls, Fortunately for her the 


| powerful army. Montague accordingly advanced 
| againſt the queen's forces, encamped on a plain near 


them; and. they were thus engaged, Margaret 
and her ſon made heir eſcape into the, thickelt part 
ol the. forelt, where they wandered for ſome thne, 
ſpent with'hun er and fatigue, and oppreſſed Vith ; 
terror and affliction. © In this wretched condition the = 
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of majeſtic" confiderice: and preſenting to him the 
triend, 1 com 
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Who Was tot Wholly 


of effekling an eſcape, and ſhe trembled for the life 
of her fon. But happily recolletting, that he might 

offibly be one of thoſe per ſons, who'had been un- 
3 proſcribed for adhering to the intereſt of 
het blüſband, the approached the robber with au air 


young prince, callett out, Here my 
mit to your care the ſafety of the king v fon. » Struek 
with abe at the name of bis prince, and penetrated 
with comp aſfictt "At beholding per of che higheſt: 
rank tedhelg to fuch 9 diſtreſs, the robber, 
loft to buftatfit) ald virtue, 
vowed to devote Himſelf to her ſafet) and protection. 
He ob ot cohdufted her Oht of the ſoreſt to a 


village by the Lite, whence! ſhe ſ50n 2 25 


hd £35 120 


5 0 


« ble Ans hte 1 all hair fears of — . —9 


tion, and Edward tow found hiteeif in qtiiet'poſet! 


| ſhe bore ſeveral children, particularly 
' markable at once for, the grace, an 


able lady had married Sir John Gray, 


fon of the throne.” He therefore apphed hinifelP 
to acquire a general Spiel "He red eil fp 
ſabjetts in the moſt- familiar aper He attefided 


lels to the cares of royalty, than to the ſlipstion of 
amuſements and the allurements of paſſion.” He' be. | 


came the general patron among the men, and the 
general lover amang the ladies Even foreign 
Princes cburted His alliance; and ſeveral matches 
worthy of him were propoſed, particular! 4 Margaret, 
on ghee to the king of Scotland; Habella,” ſiſter to 
enry IV. of Caffile; and Bona, daughter of the 
1 of Savoy, and ſiſter to, che queen of France. 
The last was choſen, arid the earl of Warwieke was 
ſent to demand that princeſs i in marriage 


But while the carl was labouring to promote at once 
the glory of his maſter and the advantage of his un 


try, an event happened which rendered bis negotia- 
tion abortive; *Edward being at a hunting match he 
Wychwood-foreſt, took the opportunity of p 

viſit to the ducheſs of Bedford, who then reſided he 
Grafton-manor, near Stony Stratford. The duchels, 
ſoon after her huſband's death, had. married; Sir 
Richard Woodville, a private gentleman, to whom 


ſimments. This Ami- 
of Groby⸗ 
by whom ſhe. had ſeveral children”; but her hand 


having embtaced the Lancaſtrian patty, And falling 


perſon, and her men tal accon 


in the dif pute between the two Honſes, e eſtate Was 


privacy. | 5 Mise, 
"The; preſence of the king 12 thou "_ b Rich 1 


apportity for the 


cially to thoſe of her ſex. threw: her- 
ſelf at the king's feet, ahd, with A flood of tears, im: 
ored his pity on her diſtreſſed 8 — . The fight of 
much beauty *afflition © iron Nane the 
amorous ad, 3 ſtole wien into his heart, 
under the appearance of compaſſi ; al br forrow, 
ſo becoming. a woman of vittne, on rendered his 


- 


forfeited to the crown, and his widow had tetired t 
her father's ſeat, where” the keck in 


beautiful widow to obtain fome 
grace; from the yourg monatch, "who was fo greatly 
celebrated for his condeſcenſion And Sallatury, elpe- 
She according! 


eſteem 9 4 rega yt equal to his aid. He raif. 


5 Aer from, I ound with Sir alicet of x 
ound His pa Wel E men 
She of © the amiable bY fy: Sie) he was 


2 in his turn 10 the Faure arid flile of 


e feet ot de But e 
ourable 105 * obMinately * 
3 7 his paſlion, 3 os ti ly "anfwered: 
* as ſhe was too gc the concubine, — - 
4 e e 


1 1 


= 
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* contin” in her bumble 
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that nothing remained but the ratification of ge 
treaty, and the bringing oventhe princeſs to Englay, 
but whew he heard of Edward's clandelt; la 
| (which was not long before it tranſpired) he confidence 
it as thei Higheſt inſult that could have be 

t his honor, and inſtantly breaking off the ne got 


indig LOR „ 45 0 T ; pt} 1 
ME 2 D. 1 Abe King e being nov pub 
lickly declared, the queen raceived the complimem 


eee e e the! L of May w. 


which tended directiy 0 widen the breach betwen 
them. He laviſſied a profufion df honours and elt 


earl of Rivers, and mad high 
Her brother, John Woedvitle, was married to. the 


and) eſtates he ſucceetled; and all her friends and 
bad obtained 


o be in a cndition to make Edward fecl be veylt 
ol his reſemment, he retired from court; and pes | 
i ed to nis calle at Warwiel n 


Elizabeth, re- 
- beauty of her 
vernment, and took the moſt 


- ambitious;/nobleman; abortive. 
| deſtenda 
the Freak 


| truce fon 


crowns Wilham Herbert having e jou 10 K 
ſiſter, married 1 ſott ed ne df- Ge lr 1 of Ke 


bew khr 


"ons Th ville family with ſecret indignation: and a ab 
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modeſty, ſuch generous indifference, inc read 4 
once his paſſion and veneration for the ainiabie g, 


| jeat. Fame, glory, and empire, ſunk before J A 
| love; and his only-defire nou was tO/enfoy,, on „ 


terms the objett of his affedion. He inarried the 
belaved' widow .privately at Grafton, and endes. | 
voured 00 hou. the tranſattion tecrct from the yy, 


tion. Ht; is. £5 F 
In the 1 We thi 8 of Warwick had . 


boured ſo aſſiduouſſy in conducting his negotiaig 


Ine Marr! 6, 
en oltere 
tion, 0 Age England, Showing with rage a 


crowned 1 _ ide of on 
rerburgis Ins bc 10} | 

The ibittreel Edvard * not io ez 
the frĩiendſhip of Warwick; to whom he was indebtsl 
for his erown 5 on thb cbntrary, he tool methob 
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on the family of his qusen. Her father was creat | 
conſtable of England; 


Ot NU Oe .. 


daughter and heireſsioft lord Scales; to whoſe bonn 
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ING were raiſed and exbbled-by the royal favour, 
bis pattiality y excitei an (uncommon degree d 
among  the-nobileyy eſpecially as Ech 
rom 'partidment a genera] relumpuod 
of all che grants which Had been made fince his . 
ceſſion to the throne] Waruick ſaw the diſcontent 
of the people wich a fecterlatifaction; and hopin 
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A. D. 1466. Edward knew * Taufe of Vas 
wick's Tequeſtering himſelf from the affairs ol f,. 
prudent methods 
rendering any attempt, that might be made by l 
Ale concluded 
treaty of alliance with Phillip, duke of Burguody, 4, 

La the i of Lancaſter, but who bows 


on Bon. 


"—_—_ 1 


allo — 4 ino an allt 

| 2 kf Scotland prolongel 
years. He waz equally ſucceblul# 
obtainin 4 ie from his parliament; they g 
| with a liberality-unknown ere 
reign. I ommdns alf paſſed a bil of — 


an el =. remains of the ee * 


# * 
. > we 
with hin 


duke of Buckingham, a minor, 3 and a war 


another ef her ſiſters, was created lord 
et wards car! of Huntingdon : and Anne if 


who! Was now honoured with che title of. = cl 
. D468; The can of Warwick ud 1 
profuſion of favours laviſhed on 


wer: fe 


a altitude of diſcontemed nobles; am obe 
he duke of Clarence? Edward's elder 
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A. D 1469. 


marks of ſubmiſſio 
jon to increaſe 


n to Edward but redoubled his at- 
tent his popularity. His houſe Was 
2 


his tables always ſpread for every one 
partake of his hoſpitality ; and hence 
favourite with the people than 


vdo choſe 10 partak 
he became a greater 


3 e duke of Clarence, | already diſguſted with the 


Th 
S meaſures C 
nedtion with W. 
ter Iſabella, wi 
ſettlement ; afte 


Calais. © {2 gs 
"I 5.440 The ſpirit of faction now threatened 


the kingdom with all the horrors of civil diſcord. 
Various infurrettions happened in different parts, but 


of the court, now contratted an intimate con- 
th Warwick by marrying his eldeſt daugh- 
2 with whom he obtained a conſiderable 
r which the earl retired to his govern- 


by whom. r 
| 90 of Nee, which began in the north, was headed by 
one Rober tHillyard, generally called Robin of Ryd- 
deſdale; but the inſurgents were ſoon routed, and 
their leader executed. The malecontents were, how- 
Lover, rather animated than, diſcouraged by the ill 
fuccels of their firſt attempt. They again. aſſembled 
in more formidable numbers; and were joined by 


Jord Fitz Hugh, and Henry Neville, ſon to the lord 


Hamer. But as both theſe noblemen were totally 
ignorant of military affairs, the command was given 
o Sir John Conyers, an officer of great reputation 
od experience. Their firſt intention was to make 
themſelves maſters of the city of Vork; but being 
Lifappointed in procuring a ſufficient train of artil- 


ery, they reſolved to direct their march towards the 


pita; and openly declared, * That they were 
arching to deliver their lawful ſovereign, king 
enry, from his confinement, and re-place him on 
e throne of his anceſtors.” _. 3 | 
Edward, alarmed at the progreſs of the rebels, and 
e continual augmentation of their numbers, iſſued 
orders to the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and the 
arl of Rivers, to aſſemble an army in Norfolk, and 
e adjacent counties. He alſo wrote to his friend 
be earl of Pembroke, commanding him to aſſemble 
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they were incited was not known. The 
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alone to encounter the rebels. This deſertion filled 
the inſurgents vith hopes of obtaining a complete 
victory; and Sir Henry Neville, one of their leaders, 
having charged the royaliſts at too great a diſtance 
from the main body, vas ſurrounded, and taken 
priſoner, This misfortune checked the ardour of 
the rebels, and they returned to their camp. But 
Pembroke having, without any form of trial, put 
the noble priſonet to death, they were exaſperated to 
a degree bordering on madneſs. They attacked the 
Welſh army. with a fury that was irreſiſtible, put 
them to the ſword without mercy ;. and, having taken 
Pembroke . and his brother priſoners, cauſed them 
both to be immediately beheaded. 

The rebels, elated with their fucceſs, detached a 
party to Grafton-manor who ſeized the earl of Rivers 
and his ſon John, and ſtruck off their heads in the 
market-place at Northampton. But here their diſor- 
ders ended. Satisfied with having deſtroyed the moſt 
obnoxious of Edward's miniſters, they diſperſed, and 
returned quietly to their reſpective habitations. 
The king, perſuaded that the ſucceſs of the rebels 
was owing to the deſertion of the earl of Devon- 
ſhire, ordered that nobleman to be beheaded, 
which ſentence was executed at Bridgewater on the 
17th of Auguſt, - 3 
A. D. 1470. In the beginning of this year another 
rebellion broke out in Lincolnſhire, where the in- 
ſurgents were headed by Sir Robert Welles, ſon to 
the lord of that name. The army of the rebels 
amounted to 30,000 men; but lord Welles was fo 
far from favouring this rebellion 'of his ſon, that 


he fled to the ſandtuary of Weſtminſter, in order to 
| ſecure his perſon againſt the anger or ſuſpicion of the 


king. Edward marched at the head of his arm 
againſt the rebels, and ſent a prefling meſſage with af. 
ſurances of ſafety to lord Welles, requeſting he 
would attend him in his expedition. Not ſuſpeQting 
that the king would forfeit his word fo folemnly given, 
the nobleman obeyed the ſummons, and joined the 
royal army. During their march, the king prevailed 


upon lord Welles to write a preſſing letter to his ſon, 
perſuading him to abandon the party of the rebels, 
and return to his duty. The fon, naturally imagin- 
ing his father to be under confinement when this let- 
ter was wrote, and thinking that his engagements of 
- honor ought not to be broken, by filial compliance, 
refuſed to aſſent: upon which Edward, with a cruelty 
which nothing but the barbarous proceedings in a civil 
war can. account for, put the father to death for the 
diſobedience of his ſon. FOIL: 

The report of this inhuman proceeding effected, 
even in thoſe barbarous times, a general horror, and 
inſpired Sir Robert Welles with fury for revenge. He 
immediately engaged the royal army, but the conteſt 
was unequal. The firſt charge of the rebels was, how- 
ever, ſo furious that fifteen hundred of Edward's 
army were cut to pieces, but the former being undiſ- 
ciplined they were ſoon broken, and driven from the 
field of battle, withthe loſs of ten thouſand men'kil- 
| led upon the ſpot. Their general, Sir Robert, was 

taken while fighting obſtznately at the head of about 
ſeventy gentlemen of note, and ſoon after beheaded 
at Stamford. Te ore SM Ra Eno SON 
- Theſe infurreftions were only preludes to thoſe of 

2 more ſerious nature. The duke of Clarence and 

the earl of Warwick (who, were more firmly attached 
to each other from the former having married the 
eldeſt daughter of the latter) now engaged in open 
rebellion ; but the meaſures they took were fo ill łon- 
certed, that they were obliged to apply to the court 
of France for protection. Lewis XI. one of the 
moſt politic princes of his age, now undertook to re- 
concile Warwick with queen Margaret, who then re- 
fided at her father's court. Perhaps no two perſons 

'F 915 =P X * * „ e ever 


e Welſh, and croſs the country immediately, in 
) ur to intercept the march of the rebels from the 
| The earl ſo exerted himſelf in the diſcharge of 
dele orders, that he ſoon found himſelf at the head 
ten thouſand men, and marched with great expe- 
pon againſt the inſurgents, who were then in the 
eighbourhood of Northampton. In his route he 
as joined by the earl of Devonſhire, at the head of 
conſiderable body of archers. As ſoon as the two 
mes came in fight of each other, Pembroke de- 
ched all his cavalry, under the command of his 
bother, Sir Richard Herbert, with orders to ob- 
Pc the poſition of the enemy, and if he thought 
pratticable to attack their rear. Sir Richard exe- 
(ed his orders; but perceived that ſuch wiſe pre- 
ions had been taken by the leader of the rat. 
a that an attack muſt be attended with the ut- 
p \; advantage, The fiery ſpirit of the Welſh 
* 05 however, be reſtrained by prudential rea- 
Ar fell upon the rear of the enemy, and 
*repulſed with conſiderable ſlaughter. 
2 A mean time, the earl of Warwick arrived 
b bine; and the rebels, flattering themſelves 
n s poverfully afliſted by that popular noble- 
+ 5 ged their route. Inſtead Of purſuing | 
* eo London, they directed their march to- 
mu lk callle. Pembroke, impatient of 
K F followed the rebels with ſuch expedition, 
e up with them near Wang and the 
. * encamped. near each other. During the 
ben , al difference about quarters ariſing be- 
ter be geg of Pembroke 2%, Devonſhire, the ' 
ed vith his archers, and left Pembroke 
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ever entertained a greater animoſity againſt each other 


than Warwick and Margaret. His father had been 
executed by the orders of the queen, He himſelf 
had twice reduced Henry to'captivity, and. bamiſhed 
Margaret, and put her moſt zealous friends and par- 
tizans to. death... had been the ſcourge. of the 
houſe of Lancaſter. .. But. all theſe difficulties Lewis 
found means to remove. They were both highly ex- 
_ alperated againſt Edward. and their common intereſt 
formed an union between them. It was determined 
to re-eſtabliſh Henry on the throne, At the lame 
time, it was agreed, that Warwick and the duke of 
Clarence ſhould direct the adminiſtration. of the go- 
vernment during the minority of young Edward, 
_ Henry's ſon ; that prince Edward ſhould marry the 
Lady Anne, ſecond daughter of that nobleman; and 
that incaſe of failure of male iſſue in the prince, the 


crown, ſhould deſcend: tothe; duke of Clarence, 


* ” ? = » 


. 
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Edward received authentic intelligence of this ex- 


= 


8 


£ 
3 
— — 


traordinary treaty; from the duke of Burgundy, who 

bad fitted out a large Hleet to intercept Warwick in 
his paſſage ; but he, ayailed himſelf not of the diſ- 
covery. He was even ſo confident of rendering the 
attem 


abortive, that be declared, the duke might 


have ſaved himſelf the trouble of guarding the. cas, 


as he wiſhed for nothing more than to ſee Warwick in 
England. It was not long before that nobleman ap- 
peared. Ie landed at Dartmouth about the middle 
= September, and immediately declared for King 


Henry. The name of Warwick, ſo dear to the. 


Engliſh, his immenſe credit and the turbulent diſpo- 
{tion of the Engliſh, drew to his ſtandard, in a few 
days, an army of ſixty thouſand men, 


This unexpected defection of the Engliſh greatly | 


alarmed Edward, He ſaw his folly when it was too 
late to prevent the conſequences, He was then with 


his army in the north, and employed in quelling an in- 
ſurrektion raiſed in Yorkſhire by the lord Fitz Hugh, 


who, had married one of the fillers. of the carl of 


Warwick. But on receiving advice of the ſucceſs 
of that popular. nobleman, he immediately altered 
his route, and dire ed his march towards London ä 


if poſſible, io en- Warwick, w: 
of Clarence lord 


4 


with the greateſt expedition. 
Warwick, being determined, 


acroſs the country, and came up with the royal army 


in the neighbourhood of Nottingham. The marquis 
of Montague, the brother of 


royal army. n 
account of the approach of Warwick, than the mar- | 


quis fell upon the rear of the royal army, during 
* the night, with the utmoſt fury, and the air reſound- 
ed with. the cry of God fave king Henry!“ The 
King, alarmed at; the noiſe, ſtarted from his bed, 
and was. ſoon convinced that it was the cry of war, 
generally uſed by the Lancaſtrian party. Lord Haſt- ' 
ings baſtened into his. apartment, and informed 
him of his danger; urging him to make his eſcape 
from an army where he 8 to have ſo many 
concealed enemies, and ſo few zealouſſy aitached to 
his ſervice. He had hardly time to get on horſeback 
before the enemy attacked his quarters. A few mi- 


nutes would have determined the fate of Edward 
He fled with the utmaſt precipitation, attended with a 
fall retinue,. to Lynn in Norfolk. where he fortu-- | 


_ -  _ nately found ſome Dutch ſhips ready for ſea, and 
failed immecſiatehy. But his danger did not tarminate 
Wich his embarkation. A fleet of ſhips belonging to 


the E or Hans-towns, who, were then at 
wat both with France and England, were hoyering 


4 


arwick, . had ratled 
an army of {ix thouſand men, and was folloing Ed. 
ward, in order, as it was imagined, to reinforce the | 
no ſooner halted,. on 


IR 
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| livered Henry VI. from the Tower, replaced 


ck the York family either ſought protection he 
| cleſiaſtical privileges afforded” them ſhelter from 


| the violence of the citizens, who now appeared n 
extravagantly zealous for Henry as ever they had be 


Warwick, to meet at Weſtminſter ; and as tha if 
ſembly could pretend to no liberty amidſt fuch en. 


was here fully ratified. © Henry was acknovledyt 


| Tettled upon him, The marquis of Montague m. 


A. P. igg, 


No ſooner was the king fled, than the earl of War. 
wick proteeded with all Expedition to London, 6. 
lin 
the 
an 
the ſeas, or took ſhelter in ſanctuaries where 125 
inſults of their enemies. It is computed! * 
London alone, no leſs than two thouſand perlong 
ſaved themſelves in this manner; and among the ref 
Edward's, queen, who went privately by water fic 


the Tower to Weſtminſter-abbey, in order to abi 


on the throne, and hy bim king with 
utmoſt ſolemnity. The moſt confiderable part 
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for Edward. The earl of Worceſter, conſtable d 
England, fell into the hands of the Lancaftri 
and was ſoon afterwards beheadtl. 
A patliament was now furamoned, in the name 9 


raged fattions, their proceedings were entirely d. 
rected by the ruling party. The treaty with Margart 
wing ; but as his e gore. for government ivas uni 
ver ally acknowledge , the regency was intruſted 
Warwiek and Clarence, till prince Edward read 
the age of majority; and in default of that prince 
iſſue, Clarence was to''ſatceed to the crown. Il. 
ward was declared a traitor to his country, and a 

uſurper of the throne, Even the paternal tate d 
the York family was allowed to be forfeited, Al 
his friends were attainted; particularly the duke dl 
Glouceſter, his younger brother. The attaindersd 
the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, the earls d 
Pembroke, Oxford, Richmond, and Ormond, wer 
reverſed ; and all who had ſuffered for adhering t 
Henry were reſtored to their honors and eſtates. 
The conjunctive regents now, aſſumed the gore 
ment in Henry's name, and diſpoſed of all poſts bod 
civil and military. The judges, ſheriffs, and cov 
ners, were changed in every part of the kingdom, 
The archbiſhop, of Vork, brother to the cal d 
Warwick, was appointed chancellor, and the dul 


1 Ula | heutenant of Ireland. At thelan 
time, the paternal eſtate of the York family ws 


reſtored to bis favourite poſt of warden of teak 
marches hf Scotland, and u Jong trice vascon 
„„ % 755 
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"When Edward landed at Alemaer he ws kind 


- 


received by De Bruges, governor of Holland, u 
the duke of Burgundy. - But that prince vas gre 


E $; 


| de Comines, to Calais to ſee what Vauclere it: 4 
vernor would do in this ſudden change of affans, n 


to take meaſures for preventing a ! j 
land. He found the governor, the 0 


very, which they had affumed on the firt pes 


on the; Norfolk coaſt, and gave chace to the king's 


=”  _ glſcapcd into the port of Alcmaer, in H 


veſſels; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that they 


a £ "P%. s . 2 A | ech 
that nobleman's ſucceſs, 'and was aſſured that 61 
. 242 dor; 
ke's dominions, who, as 1 5 * 
the enemy - ade 
2 | ; Ro TE ; | hic * 
governor that his maſter's treaty, "of Engl 
ſtill in force : and that the duke of Bin3uY. 4 
rr A inne LES cles 
ceived” himſelf Pound to” obferve the affe 
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change of 


making no 
ever, have 


difference. ö s would, 
had little weight with the Engliſh govern- 
t, had they not been ſuppor ted by the merchants 
" London and Calais, Who ad then gr eat influence 
5 he affairs of the nation, and who were afraid of 
bo the principal part of their commerce with the 
| r of Burgundy. At their inſtances therefore the 
earl of | to all boſtilitie 
ed that the treaty ſhould continue in force; 
the take, on his part, promiſed to give no alliſt- 
ance tO Edward. 3 wh | 


4 This covenant, however, was very ill obſerved 
2 Wa” the duke refuſed to ſupply him openly, he 
5 equipped four large veſſels in the name of ſome pri- 


with a conſiderable ſum of money, he deli- 
wed Edward, who immediately filed for 


cretly hired of the Eaſterlings. This fmall ſquadron, 


| men. q = Fs 5 
_— 1471. Edward, after a ſhort paſſage, at. 
tempted to land on the coaſt of Eſſex, but found it 
imprafticable from the difaffettion of the inhabitants. 
He therefore ſteered to the northward, intending to 
land at Cromer in Norfolk, but being informed by 
dir Robert Chamberlain and Sir Gilbert Debenham, 


people, that the inhabitants were not willing to re- 
ceive him, he again put to ſea ; and a ftorm ariſing 


Workimire, ©: 5: 1 eee 
| Edvard was foon convinced that the policy of the 
Wear] of Warwick with regard to changing the magi- 
bates was very detrimental to his intereſt, and that 


and even took an oath, that he came not to challenge 
the crown, but to recover his paternal eſtates, which 


bis political diſſimul ation produced the deſired 
fed upon the minds of the people. Compaſſion 


ü oplied the place of affeRion : numbers, deceived 
wit WP! dis humble pretenſions, flocked to his ſtandard, 
nd che nobility were very willing to receive him as a 


\ fellow-ſubject, though not as a king. He marched 
urebitly for the capital of the county where he landed, 
pod found the inhabitants univerſally diſpoſed to aſſiſt 
him in 


elo, though not in the recovery of the crown. It 


ind as, therefore, thought neceſlary to give them every | 
nd! alisfadtion in his power with regard to his pretenſions; | 
real nd he ſerupled not to take a folemn oath in the ca- 


England. 


in K Path longer than it tended to promote his intereſt and 
* Inver his future expettations. His army was now 
ins onhderably increaſed,” and he determined to march 
phie ovards the capital, where he flattered himſelf he had 
he (RE ©) Powerful friends. Warwick had 'afſembled an 
we Oy in the neighbourhood of Leiceſter, and advanced 

h £0 dye him battle; but Edward by following another 
. by palled him unmoleſted, as dente himſelf; ] 
uch a = the gates of London. The citizens readily 


led him, and he once more triumf 
e capital, while Henry, who had not 


Ond 8 i | 4 | 
lifted to bis confinement in the Tower, from 


des of fortune 1 
Edward 
ies, ad b 


eing informed that the earl of Warwick 


England, with a ſmall retinue and a body of two 


v hom he ſent on ſhore to learn the ſentiments of the 


6 toon after, he was obliged to land at Ravenſpur in 


_ vould be neceſſary for him to have recourſe to art 
Wn diſfimulation to effeQ his purpoſe. He pretended, | 


had been unjuſtly taken from him by the parliament. 


recovering the eſtates he enjoyed from his an- 


* 
» 


dedral, never to "renew his claim to the crown of 


* 


54 


| But Edward was far from deſigning to keep this: 


1antly entered 
e ound means to 
©, dor perhaps ſo much as thought of it, was again 


bun bad been taken only ſeven months before, 
| Mount the throne.” Such are the ftrange viciſh- 


41h Th pr Meng | | Wb > ea $ 
arching o give him battle, he advanced to meet 


he king's name from Edward to Henry 
223 Theſe arguments would, how- 


vate merchants, and cauſed fourteen ſhips to b e fe! 4 


4 
1 
ö 


| 
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Warwick put a ſtop to all hoſtilities, and it 
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| 


Was now in a condition to oppoſe his ene- qt 
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him, and the two armies came in fight of each other 
in the neighbourhood of Barnet. Margaret was every 

day expetted with a conſiderable reinforcement of 


foreign troops, and all her friends held themſelves in 


readineſs to join her ſtandard. But Warwick, wh$ 
was determined either to gain the whole honour of 
the victory or periſh in the attempt, waited not for 
Margaret's arrival. The night before the engagement, 
the duke of Clarence, who had ſecretly entered into 
engagements with his brother, deſerted to him, and 
garried with him twelve thoufand men; EN 
This defection of Clarence greatly affected the 
ſpirits of Warwick's ſoldiers; and had the earl not 
been ſo near the enemy he would, in all probability, 


| have declined a battle, and waited the arrival of Mar- 


garet; hut he was now ſeveral days march from a place 
of ſafety, and to have attempted a retreat in the face 
of an army ſuperior in numbers to his own, would 
have been certain ruin; nor would his intrepid ſoul, 
a ſtranger to fear, ſuffer him to turn his back upon 


the enemy. Edward and Clarente offered him terms 
of peace; but theſe he rejected with diſdain, and 
told them, that he would rather be conſiſtent with 
himſelf than follow the example of a perfidious duke; 


and that he was determined either to gain the vittory 


or tot bis life!” 5 
Early the next morning (which was Faſter-day the 
Ath f April) both armies were drawn out in order 
of battle: Edward's van-guard was commanded by 
the duke of Glouceſter; the main body by himſelf; 
and the rear by lord Haſtings. The right wing of 
Warwick's army was commanded by the marquis 
of 'Montague and the earl of Oxford ; the left by. 
Warwick himſelf; and in the center was a large 
body of archers commanded by the duke of So- 
maT: | | Ok. 
The engagement began between four and five 
o'clock in the morning; when the troops of Warwick, 
though inferior in number to thoſe of Edward, 
charged the enemy with ſuch impetuoſity, that the earl 
of Oxford's diviſion broke the main body of Edward's 
army; but purſuing the fugitives with too ſanguine an 


_ eagerneſs, left the main body defenceleſs. Edward 


perceived the miſtake," and attacked the weakened 
part of Warwick's diviſion at the head of a body of 
reſerve. Oxford ſoon ſaw his error, and wheeled 
about to recover his former ſtation; but unfortunately 
his men, who wore ſtars for their badges, returning 
from the purſuit and paſſing near the duke of Exeter's 
diviſion, the latter miſtook their ſtars for ſiins, the 
badge which diſtinguiſhed Edward's ſoldiers, and 

charged them ſo 9 8 50 that they drove them off 
the field before the miſtake was diſcovered. This 


gave the forces of Edward's routed wing an oppor- ' 


tunity of rallying: The battle was now no longer 
equal; the late unfortunate accident had occafioned 


a ſuſpicion of treachery. They, however, defended 


themſelves with the utmoſt” bravery, and, in all pro- 

bability, would have put a final period to Edward's 
reign, could the unfortunate accident' have been re- 
trieved, But that was impoſſible, Warwick in vain 
exerted all his efforts to ſupport his forces, now borne 
down by the weight of numbers. He perceived the 


battle was irretrievably loſt, and diſdaining life when 8 


victory was gone, he ruſhed into the middle of Ed- 
ward's ranks, and fell covered with wounds. His 
brother, the marquis of Montague, followed his ex- 
ample, and periſhed by his ſice. Their deaths com- 

l of their army ; and as Edward had 

ſued orders to give no quarter, a dreadful tarhage 
enſued. ' About two thouſand fell on the ſide of the 
7 94 and three thouſand on that of the van. 
quifhed. The earl of Oxford aud the duke of So-. 


_ 


" mnerfet ned inte Wales to the ball of Pembroke” Who 


Vas levying troopy there for Warwick, The duke of 


Exeter 
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ada immediately repaired to her with their vaſſals 


miles of the e * 


to the Tower. 


* 


As ſoon as the battle was over Edward poſted to 
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4 ttenchment.. was to be thrown up in the front of the 


| 


their lives and fortunes. 


pieces. Amaed at not being ſupported, he cal hi 
eyes around the camp, and perceived lord Wenloc 


had raiſed a conſiderable body gf archers. But the 


to him with the utmoſt fury, cloye the head of tat o- 
bleman with his battle-a ce. 


Rs oh 


| of the moſt. complete victories recorded in gr 
ſcarce a perſon of any note in the queen's army © 


Altoniſhed at the approac 
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ditches, hedges, and broken ground, and the rear de- 


| Delves, Sir Edward Hambden, Sir Edvard Uh, 
twenty gentlemen of rank and fortune, took ſanftual 
forces, who' dragged them from their aſylum, 


jou and her fon had alſo taken ſanctuary in wolte 


that Edward owed his ſucceſs to {tr atagem, Early 0 


gan the attack with the utmoſt fury; but Somerſet 


| lour, Edward; in all probability, would hav ho 
obliged to, abandon. the attempt. But Glouceſter, 


turally impetuous, led his divifion through the dete 


| Lancaſtrians in flank, and threw, them into dilorder 


— auth. _ 


the enemy ſo cloſe that his whole diviſion was actual 
within their entrenchments, and he was ſoon follovt 


The whole army betook themſelves to a preciplul 


paid fifty thouſand crowns for her ranſom. 8 


4 


A. D. 1471 
ded by the town. and abbey ; while a ftrong en 


army. Could this reſolution have been complete 
executed, the queen's camp would have been 0 
pregnable; but the activity of Edward Prevented 
them from effecting their deſign ; he determined io 
attack them the next day, before their fortificatom 
eee, 

The Lancaſtrians, however, were ſo expedition 


the morning he drew, up his army in two lines the 
firſt of which was commanded by his brother the duke 
of Glouceſter, while he himſelf, aſſiſted by the dule 
of Clarence and lord Haſtings, led the other, Ie 
Lancaſtrian army was formed into three lines; the {1 
was commanded by the duke of Somerſet and his bro. 
ther lord Beaufort; the ſecond. by the prince g 
Wales, aſſiſted by lord Wenlock; and the third by 
the earl of Devonſhire. The duke of Glouceſter be. 
diviſion, who guarded the front of the entrenchme 

received them with ſuqh intrepidity, that they ver 
repulſed with eonſiderable flaughter ; and had Somer. 
ſet. been as remarkable for prudence as he was for u. 


purſuant to the orders he had received from his bu. 
ther, perceiving the intrenchments were not io b 
ſorced, pretended to retire in confuſion. The ſtrat. . 
gem ſucceeded; Somerſet, whoſe diſpoſition was ns 


of the intrenchment, leaving orders for the ſecondand 
third lines to ſupport him, and attacked the Yorkils 
in the open field with, the utmolt fury, A dread 
conteſt, enſued; and continued without any percep: 
tible advantage on either ſide, till a detachment of wg 
hundred. horſe. from Edward's army attacked the 


Somerlet was now obliged to fall back through ti 
defiles to his former ſtation, which he ſhould not have 
quitted ; but was followed ſo cloſely by Glouceſter) 
diviſion; that the greater part of his troops were cutt0 | 


ſanding cooly at the head of his diviſion. Soner 


conſtrued this into an att of treachery, and riding ij 


By this time the duke of Glouceſter had food 


by Edward, at the head of the ſecond line. Cont 
fon now reigned in every part of the queens ca: 


flight after a faint reſiſtance, and Edward gained" 


ing either death or captivity. Among the {lain 15 
the earl of Devonſhire, lord Beaufort, Sir Jo 


tingham, . and Sir Joby Luckner. The * 
e mand prior. of $t. Job, ant ze 
in the;abbey-church.. But Edward paid no rear 
eccleſiaſtical privileges : he ſent a detachment | 
them immediately to death, according to the barda 
policy of that relentleſs monarch. Margaret 0 
religious trufQture, and were dragged from * 1 
Edward's ſoldiers. The queen was ſent to the 


* 4 4 * = s 


208 | nemeny 
where ſhe continued four years in cloſe cont rol 


YEArs | 
when ſhe: was releaſed by Lewis XI. who W w 
to France, where ſhe paſſed the remainder of hel 4 
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: A. D. 1471. { 
in privacy and retirement ; after having aſtoniſhed the 
world by a courage and reſolution, which would have 
gone more honour to ber ſex, had ſhe alſo been en- 
Jowed with its ſoſtneſs and other amiable qualities. 

But a more melancholy fate attended the young 
prince her ſon. 'He was brought into the preſence of 
Fdward, who aſked him in an inſulting manner, 
How he dared to invade his dominions?“ The 


wich an unſeaſonable vivacity, That he came to re- 
cover his father's crown, and to claim his juſt inhe- 
 fitance.” Stung with this intrepid anſwer, the unge- 
nerous Edward, inſenſible to pity, ſtruck the young 
-nce on the face with his gauntlet; and the dukes 
of Clarence and Glouceſter; lord Haſtings, and Sir 


| apartment, and immediately put a period to his ex- 
iltence by plunging their daggers into his breaſt. 
The earl of Pembroke, convinced that the fatal 
battle of Tewkeſbury had put a final period tothe hopes 
of the Lancaſtrian family, fled into Britany, carrying 


alterwards Henry VII. The only 


partiſan that now 
remained was the baſtard of Faucon 


bridge, who took 


covery of the capital. He had been honbured with 


and appointed to guard the channel; hut having been 
{tripped of his employment on the death of that no- 
bleman, he withdrew. with the ſhips under his com- 
mand, and for ſome time ſubſiſted by pitacy. The 
landing of Margaret induced him to aſſiſt that prin- 
ceſs in recovering the Engliſh ſceptre; and being 

joined by three hundred men from the garriſon of 
Calais, he landed with his forces at Sandwich, and 
was admitted into Canterbury by the magiſtrates. 


FE D W A R D tv. 


noble youth, forgetting his preſent ſituation, replied, 


Thomas Gray, : confidering the blow as a ſignal for 
{arther violence; hurried the prince into the next 


vith him his nephew, the young earl of Richmond, 


the advantage of Edward's abſence to attempt the re- 
a vice. admiral's commiſſion by the earl of Warwick, 


join him with all his forces, in order to invade the 


eured for the duke ; and that all his dominions ſhould 


A. D. 1472-75. 266 


Richard III. and interr 
ner at Windſor. oe” | 
A. D. 1472. Edward had now no competitor for 
the throne, nor any enemy to fear. A parliament . 
was ſummoned, which met in the beginning of the 
year, and this aſſembly, like others of the like kind 
during the givil wars, ratified all the acts of the vittor, 
recognized his title, and again attainted the whole 
Lancaſtrian party. But proſperity was of more per- 
nicious conſequence to Edward than adverſity. He 
had ſufficient firmneſs to ſupport all the evils. of the 
latter, but he could not reſiſt the allurements of the 
former. He devoted himſelf to amuſements, and 
was far more attentive to-fill his coffers than to re- 
move the complaints and grievances. of his ſubjects. 
His familiar manner, and pleaſing addreſs, rendered 
him, however, extremely popular, notwithſtanding 
the cruelties he had exerciſed on his enemies. The 
melancholy ideas of deſtruction were abſorbed in the 
gay ſcenes of pleafure and diſſipation. 
A. D. 1474. Edward, however, was at length 
rouſed from the couch of voluptuouſneſs; the deſire 
of foreign conqueſts now engaged his attention, and 
he ſeemed anxious to diſtinguiſn himſelf in obtaining 
the like honours which had ſo nobly emblazoned the 
reigns of his predeceſſors. A treaty of alliance was 
concluded with Charles duke of Burgundy; by which 
it was ſtipulated, that Edward ſhould croſs the ſeas 
with an army of 10,000 men; and that Charles ſhould 


ed in a more pompous man- 


territories of Lewis: that Edward ſhould. challenge 
the crown of France; and that the ſword of war 
ſhould not be ſheathed till he had obtained the pro- 
vinces of Guienne and Normandy : That Cham- 
paigne, and ſeveral other territories, ſhould be pro- 


WG rcat numbers flocked to bis ſtandard:; and he 


enteen thouſand men. He entered Southwark with 
but oppoſition; and had not the news of Edward's 
tory at Tewkeſbury arrived in the, critical mo- 
zent, he had been maſter of the capital. But the 


Ince from their vidtorious monarch, ſhut their gates 
oainſt the inſurgents. They made, however, à def. 
prac attempt to carry the bridge by ſtorm; but 
ing repulſed with greatflaughter, they deſerted: their 
der, who was ſoon aſter taken priſoner; and imme 
aich executed. And thus an end was put to the 
il enterptize of the Lancaſtrian party for recover- 

g the crown of E ci endl 5 ing hjaty 
| All the legitimate male iſſue of that houſe now be. 
* extinct in the perſon of the hapleſs: Henry VI, | 
44 the 20th of June, died ſuddenly in his prifon | 
OS ower. That unfortunate prince, whoſe in; 
mo and melancholy; 'imbepullit might have de- 
=. = from the attempts of vio ence, fell a victim 
* = ortune of being born to a crown. It is 
Class ny was generally believed, that the duke | 
wers qe. led him with his Om hand. But the 
Wap — which that prince's memory de. 
.. 
{Wa 's crimes Without ſufficient authority. It 
F 
te of he _ he had long laboured under ap | 
: halo 6 : this circumſtance, joined to the ge- |. 


— 


8 


I the age, gave a very natural ground 
uf ic 3 "SC. BA * -oncge SEL Natur > ground 1 
dec den; which. Vas rather increaſed than dimi- 


Dg the body to public view. That 
ed only to re | 


d only to recal many ſimilar eireum: 
-ngliſh'l:ftory, and to furniſh compa. 

favourable to Edward and bis frien 
ere depoſited i 


f remainz W 


n the abbey of Chertley, 


marched immediately for London, at the head of ſe- 


liens, encouraged by the hopes of effetlual aſſiſt. 


Engliſh were greatly leſſened, when the duke of 
| Burgundy, joined them with only his common equi- 


many, where they were emp 
Edward was greatly diſguſte 


offered for promoting his own intereſt. Lewis IX, 

- Was a prince who diſdained all military glory 

| dreading the events of war, he made very — 

gequs offers to Edward ; and! a treaty was concluded 
at Peequigni, near Amiens; hy which it was ſtipu- 

lated, «© That Lewis ſhould pay ſeventy-five thong a 

cropns, to indempify. Bdward for the expences gf the 

- expeditian ; that he ſhogld alſo pay him annually the 

ſum of filty thauſand crowns. during their joint lives; 


. Edward's daughter, and ſettle on her fixty thouſand 


tions of their ſubje 
\ terwards an interview on the bridge of *Pecquigni, 


- be freed from the burden of . homage to the crown of 
France. It was: added, that neither party ſhould | 
make peace without the conſent of the other. The 
Engliſh parliament, always ready to aſſiſt their ſo, 
vereign in any attempt to humble France, granted 
him a large ſubſy ; and every precaution was taken 
to render the ſucceſs of this expedition as brilliant as 
thoſe that attended the attempts of his predeceſſors. 
n a ſpring of the following year, 1475, Edward, 
attended by the principal nobility of 8 land. 
ed at Calais, at the head of thirty thauſand archers, 
and prepared to carry his conqueſts into the very 
heart of France. But the ſanguine hopes of the 


pages. That prince, tranſported by the violence of 
his temper, had led his army to the frontiers of Ger, 
yed againſt the duke of 
Lorrain, and other princes of the empire. 5 
d at this breach of the 
treaty, and determined to take every advantage that 


"and. 
wanta- 


that the dauphin of France ſhould marry Elizabeth, 


livres a year as her joinfife ; and that neither party 
{hould-encourage civil wars in the 24 dominians, 
but, on the contrary, aſſiſt in ſuppreſſing the inſurrec- 
8.“ The two monarchs had af. 


Ad $210 us. 

n hene | | 
* © they were afterwards removed by 
„ ö 1 8 R 


N where mutual profeſſions of friendſhip paſſed #2 g PE 
mem; end matters being thus peaceably- adjuſted, 
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Edward politely took his leave, and returned to 
England. „FFF 
A. D. 1476. The diſbanding of Edward's army 
after his return from France had filled the whole king- - 
dom with robbers; ſo that no perſon” could travel 
without the utmoſt danger of loſing bis life or ef- 
ſetts. To remedy this grievance, the king, early in 
the ſpring of this year, made a circuit with his judges 
through the kingdom, and exerted. himſelf with ſuch 
vigour and impartiality in the diſtribution of juſtice, 
that he reſtored the public peace, and freed the roads 
from thoſe gangs of banditti, by whom they were ſo 
ly infeſeg. 5 475 5- | 1 
But Edward knew 
ever popular and neceffary, would not be ſufficient to 
rocure hint any ſubſidies from the parliament. The 
ding men of the nation were £00 med offended 
by the miſcarriage of the late expedition, from which 
they had formed ſueh ſanguihe expettations, to think 
f granting any farther ſupplies. Recourſe was there. 
re had by " Edward to other methods for accumu- | 
nk treaſure. He engaged in commerce, which 
e catried on with great advantage, as a private mer- 
chant, He ſold the profits of vacant: biſhoprics. 
He demanded fines for the reſtitution of temporalities. 
| He ranſacked old records to find defective titles, and 
obliged the proprietors to pay large ſums for their 
confirmation; and he i ed exorbitant taxes upon 
the clergy. By theſe methods he amaſſed large ſums, 
the vice of avarice growing ſtronger as his wealth in. 
creaſed and his age advanced: The time not em- 
* ployed in theſe matters he chiefly paſſed in female 
converſation and amuſements; and his court, from 
the example of its head, became a ſcene of lewdneſs 
A. D. 1477: Though the duke of Clarence had 
ſo greatly contributed to the reſtoration of Edward, 
by his deſertion from Warwick, yet he could never 
regain the friendſhip of his brother; the levity and 
violence of his temper rendering him always ſuſ- 


that theſe proceedings, how- - 


had a ſufficient opportunity of convicting him. 


This was certainly a very whimſi 


j the- cathedral of St. Paul; but this trick was ſo ſtil, 


A. D. 1498-4, 


aſtronomy than moſt men of that age, was congy 
ed by the vulgar-as a magician, and his friend, 
with Clarence rendered him obnoxious to the cou } 
He was tried for that imaginary crime, and bein 
convicted, was cruelly put to death for his learnin 
A. D. 1478. Thele inſtances of cruelty ang |, 
juſtice, which Clarence could not help perceiy;qy 
were pointed at him, excited in his breaſt a thorou 
deteſtation for the authors. But inſtead of 2 
vouring to render their malice abortive by ſilence ang 
reſerve,” he loudly remonſtrated againſt the Iniquit 
of his perſecutors,. and defended, with unſkaken 
| firmneſs, the innocence of his friends. This anſyereg 
the purpoſes of his enemies, who now thought they 
cordingly he was arreſted; and committed ** 
Tower; ſoon after which a parliament was ſummoned 
when the king appeared perſonally as his brother; 
accuſer, and pleaded the cauſe againſt him, The 
liberty of judgment was taken from the court by 
this ſtrange method of proceeding ; fo that, though 
only ſome raſh expreſſions were alledged againſt hi 
he was condemned to ſuffer death. | 
The king, after the condemnation of his brother 
could not be prevailed upon to grant him any other 
favour than the choice of his death, and he was pri. 
vately ſuffocated in a butt of Malmſey in the Tower, 
us choice, but i 
evidently appears to have been ſuch as the unforw 
nate prince thought proper to make. He left tw 
children by the eldeſt daughter of the earl of Wa. 
wick: a ſon created an earl by his grandfather's ti 
and a daughter, afterwards: countels of Saliſbury, 
The death of the duke of Clarence excited fuch; 
clamour among the populace, that the miniſtry uſe 
all their endeavours to conceal the manner of hise 
| ecution, and gave out that he died ſuddenly of gi 
and vexation; and as a Droof that no violence had 
been offered to his perſon, his body was expoſed it 
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Red. Richard, duke of Glouceſter, a cloſe; re- 
red, and deliberate prince, was ſtill a greater ene- 
my to Clarence than the king. Glouceſter had al- 
ready formed the bloody deſign of ſeizing the crown - 
on the death of Edward, whoſe health was daily de- 
lining by his exceffive debauchery. He therefore 
became an enemy to Clarence from principle, be- 
cauſe he ſtood before him in the order of ſucceſſion. 
A combination between fuch potent adverſaries could 
not fait of deftroying Clarence; and it was deter- 
mined to begin by attacking his friends, not doubt- 
ing but his paſhon would betray him into meaſures 
which would give them a ſufficient advantage over him. 
The king hunting one day in the park of Burdet, of 
Arrow, m Warwickſhire, killed a white buck, which 


was a great favourite of its owner; and Burdet, tranſ- 
ported with rage, wiſhed the horns of the deer in 


- the belly of the perſon'who had adviſed Edward to 
commit that inſult upon him. This pardonable ex- 
on of reſentment was conſidered as a capital 
crime in a friend to the duke of Clarence, and he 
was publickly beheaded at Tyburn for this pretended 


| | beheld his ſupine conduR with a ſecret pleaſure, l 


that it ſerved only to confirm the ſuſpicions of th 
people, who, without - ſcruple, loudly exchintt 
againſt the cruelty of the adminiſtration. 

A. D. 1481. Edward how dedicated his thoug 
wholly to ſenſual gratifications: he ſlumbered on 
couch of indolence, and his mind was abſorbed i 
ation. The French monard 


the whirlpool of diſſip 


vas determined to violate a contract he had made 
Edward, relative to the marriage of his ſon. 5/® 
treaty of Pecquigni he had promiſed that the ® 
| phin ſhould marry the PiN Elizabeth, but he 
for ſome time altered his mind, and now coc 
a treaty of marriage between his ſon and the dauy 
ter of Maximilian of Auſtria, an infant on de 
ie N 
| * Edward, aſtoniſhed and incenſed at this ume 
| able affront, awoke from his lethargy, and c, 
to take ample vengeance on Lewis for bis pe l 
| but that politie monarch, whoſe prudence v® © 
10 his falſhood, foreſaw the gathering ton of 
had taken meaſures to break its force. He (© © 


ambaſſadors to James III. of Scotland, ffn 


Ide next that fell a ſacrifice 40 their reſentment 
_ againſt Clarence, was john Stacy,” an ecclefiaſtic ; 
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Lade hopkeeper, and to whoſe charms he was now be. | ſhe employ the aſcendancy bad go! pe nine. 
me. a; mere flave. By all the accounts we have of this lady, the of his queen was pot off ded ar te 124 le 
1 chat the had as many excuſes for Frailty as ever fell to | indulged Edward I pleaſure, and he, in retort, ,, 
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who was a very weak prince, and lived on 
1 with his own nobilty, imprudently hitened | 
the artful ſuggeſtions of Lewis, and levied an 
my to execute a deſign to which he was far from 
bein equal; but when his forces arrived on the bor- | 
ders of England, 'the barons conſpiring againſt his 
gvourites, put them 10 death without the form of a 
trial; and his whole army immediately diſperſed. 
Soon after, the duke of Glouceſter entered Scotland 4 
at. the head of the Engliſh forces, made | himſelf 
| maſter of Berwick, and forced James to accept of a 
peace, by which that important )1 fs Was ceded to 


| A. D;1483. The war with Scotland being thus 

terminated, Edward determined to revenge himſelf | 
of the infults he had received from the French 
monarch; but while he was making preparations for 
this purpoſe; he was ſeized with a bodily complaint | 
which put an endd to his life on the gth of April, in 


of his reign, - Some writers are of opinion that he 
vas carried off by a ſevere fit of a quartan ague ; 
but it is moſt probable that his intemperance and in- 
contineney had broke his conſtitution, and that an ill 
habit of body, contrafted by exceſſes, terminated his 
life without any particular viſible diſtemper. | 
Thus died died Edward IV. after a reign conta- 
minated with as much guilt, from perjury and murder, 
as centered in that of any prince who evey ſwayed the 
ſcepter of England. Proſperity did not baniſh ſuſ- 
icion . in Edward; nor did adverſity cure pre- 
kanpdod'd his ſufpicion was always followed by | 
| ſireams of the nobleſt blood in England, and his pre- 
ſumption: depopulated his country. Had the ſcenes 
of Edward's flaughter cloſed in thoſe of his yiQtories, | 
had he not ih his cooler moments ſtained upon ſcaf- 
folds the lautels he had gathered in the field, he might 
juſtly have claimed a place among the greateſt heroes 
of his county. We muſt not, however, impute o 
him the blood that was ſpilt in his battles; he bad 10 
deal vith an enemy equally intrepid, haughey, Vin. 
ive, and bloody as himſelf. He had juſtice on his 
de while he had guilt upon his conſcience: he wore 
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2 ſmile upon his face, while he meditated perjury | 
in his heart. He had vaſt courege, but no true greai- 
| nels; he had many engaging qualities, but net one 
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| R2 WARD IV. had no ſooner paid the debt of 
| hae pure, than his ſon was proclaimed king of Eng- 
prince, juſt turned of twelve year of age, never ob. 
reignt the crown,” nor performed one act of fove- 
Fb, Jo that the imerval between the death of his 
perl ny uſurpation' of his uncle Richard, may pro- | 
nk med an inter-regtumy during which char 
nd deten, Brant cobeerted and Executed the unjuſt | 
 Clcliable means of Hreſting the crown: from his 
nocent and hapleſs nephew. "9. ; 44 
it Lade V. atthe time of bis father's death, refided | 
Fome Unt, "ale in Shropſbire, where he had been 
e Placed under ine care of his uncle the earl 
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were overlooked with indiflerence, © 


{ ſeventh; --- 7: 


gth of n | Tue followingare the moſt remarkable occurrences 
| the ſorty-eeond year of his age and the twenty-third 


In the eleventh year 


| agus: that hiſtorians relate more people were de- 
*Rroyed by it, than by fifteen years war before. 

In his nineteenth, Robert Byfield, one of the 
" therifls of London, was fined fifty pounds by the 


In the following year, two notorious thieves were 


church in London, 


„nue. When ſurrounded with danger, he was ſunk} hanged and burnt. 
in ſenſuality; and he purchaſed eaſe at the expencde i «+1658, Hh 
1 21 : . 2 8 4 my 
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De ſecond King. of England of the Line of Lokk. 

of Rivers, Unhappily for tbe:young prince, two ir- 
by the name of. Edward V. though that young 
der ſon by 
head of the latter party were 


Howard and Stanley. 


diviſions during the minority of his fon, and endea- 
voured to reconcile the contending parties... He ſent 


R D | V. | A. D. 1 183. 267 

of glory. The ſucceſs of his arms was owing to his al 
activity; the diſgrace of his reign, to his indolence. 9 
There are few inſtances in hiſtory of kings, who, like = 
Edward; could fly from the brothel to the battle, and inf 
who could at once drop the terrors of an inhuman " 


2 to aſſume the graces of a tender lover, or in 
ſlide from ſtate to familiarity, It was peculiar to Ed- 3 
ward to throw the diadem gracefully from his brows; 
it was his alone to reſign the luſtre of majeſty, leſt it 
might dazzle the eyes of his people. It was owing 
to this pernictous appearance of humanity that Ed- 
ward's-crimes, inſtead of ſinking him into deteſtation, 
Beſides five daughters, this monarch left two ſons, 
Edward prince of Wales, his ſucceſſor, then in his 
thirteenth year, and Richard duke of York, in bis 


that happened during the reign of Edward IV. 

In his ſeventh year, the people had an extravagant 
way of adorning their feet. They wore'the peaks or 
pikes of their ſhoes ſo long, that they incumbered 
them in their walking, and were forced to tye them 
up to their knees; the fine gentlemen; did it with 
chains of filver, or ſilver gilt, and others with filk 
laces. This ridiculous faſhion had been in vogue 
ever ſince the year 1382; but now it wb prohibited, 
on the forfeiture of twenty ſhillings,” and the pain of 
curſing by the clergy. g. 

of his reign, 1471, William 
Caxton, a mercer of London, and a lover of letters, 
and author of the chronicle called Fra#us temperum, 
brought the art of printing into England, and prac- 
tiſed it firſt in Weſtminſter-abbey. * ob 
In his ſeventeenth year, there was ſo dreadful a 


* 
* 


court of aldermen, for affronting the lord mayor; 
which, it ſeems, was only by kneeling too near him 
at prayers in St. Paul's church. 


preſſed to death for robbing: St. Martin's-le-Grand 
0d UE IE gang were 
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reconcileable parties now divided the court, namely, 
chat of the queen and her relations, (particularly the 
earl Rivers her brother, and the marquis of Dorſet, 
a former hyu{band) and chat of the antient 
nobility,” who/ envied the diſtinguiſhed exaltation and 
unlimited credit of the Woogie family. At the 2 
the duke of Bucking- — 
ham, lord Haſtings: the chamberlain, and the lords 


The late king had ſeen with regret the dreadful | : 
conſequences. that might refult- from theſe alarming 
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king was every hour expected, on that, road, he e. 


was arreſted 


Thomas Vaughan, who poſſeſſed a conſiderable poſt 


uncle and brother: but Edward, cloſely attached to 
- thoſe near relations, hy wbom he had | 
ceducated, was not ſufficiently. ſkiled in the art of 


and humanity. yx. 


oon ruin at leaſt, if not that of her _ family, |: 
was finally determined. She therefore retirxed about 


263 A. D. 483. HISTORY or EN OLAN p. 


for them as he lay on his death- bed, conjured them to 
lay aſide their animoſittes, and labour to promote 
peace and unanimity in the kingdom during the tender 


years of his ſon; and prevailed on them to embrace 


each other with all the marks of a cordial reconcilia- 


But Edward's eyes were no ſooner cloſed by death, 


than all their former animoſities revived; they fol- 


lowed their ſeparate intereſts, and each endeavoured 


to gain the duke of Glouceſter, who had been ap- 


pointed by his brother regent of the kingdom, Over 


to their Party. Glouceſter, who was at once hoth 
cruel and ambitious, and capable of the moſt inhu- 


wan crimes, concealed his dark purpoſes under the 
maſk of profound diſſimulation and policy ; and he 
affefted the greateſt, zeal for the ſervice of the 


queen, that he might acquire a full influence over her 


7 


conduct. | | 
Ihe earl Rivers had been entruſted hy the deceaſed 
monarch with the care and education of his ſon; ard 


the queen was now deſirous that he ſhould levy a 


body of troops to conduct his young ſovereign to 


London, in order to his being crowned with the uſual 


ſolemnities. Glouceſter perluaded the queen that an 
armed force on this occaſion might be dangerous, and 
was not at all neceſſary. An order was therefore 
ſent to Rivers to bring the young king to London, 
with no greſter xctinue 
his ſtate and dignity. ). 


' 


OO IG + 163. FFI 1 * 
In the mean time the duke of Glouceſter ſet out 


” 


from York, attended by a numerous train of the nor- 


thern gentry. On his reaching Northampton he was 


joined by the duke of Buckingbam, who vas alſo at- 
tended with a ſplendid retinue; and hearing that the 


ſolved to wait his arrival, under pretence of attending 
on his perſon and conducting him to London. 
The carl Rivers, apprehenſive that the town of 
Northampton could not poſſibly afford entertainment 
for ſo great a number of followers, ſent his pupil for- 
ward by another road, to Stoney- Stratford, and went 
himſelf to Northampton, in order to apologize for 
this meaſure, and pay his reſpedts to the "Jos of 
Glouceſter. He was received with the greateſt ap- 
pearance of ſincere friendſhip; he paſſed the evening 
in an amicable manner with Glouceſter and Bucking- 
ham, and proceeded with them the next day to join 
the king; but as he was entering Stoney-Stratford, he 
order of the duke of Glouceſter. Sir 
Richard Gray, one of the queen's ſons, was, at the 


:, 


in the king's houſhold; and all the priſoners were im- 
mediately condutted to Ponte fract-caſtl en: 

Glouceſter approached the prince with the greateſt 
demonſtration of reſpett, and endeavoured to ſatisfy 


him with regard to the violence committed on his 


been tenderly 


* 


diſhmulation to conceal his diſpleaſure at ſo atrocious 


No ſooner did theſe tyrannical: proceedings reach 
the ears of the queen, than ſhe ſoteſa that Glou- 
ceſter's violence would not ſtop here, and that her 


chan was neceſſary to ſupport 


Ss 3 apes. cout. 
* * 


| and almoſt continually ,gxclaiming, * Behold your | 


midnight to the/ſanftuary of Weſtminſter, with the lame opinion. She continued long obſtinate, gh. 
duker of York, the marquis of Dorſet, and the reſt ] ſiſted, that ihe duke of York, by diving in n ke 
of her family, reſolving there to await the returns of Þ ary, was not only ſecure. himſelf, but allo 5 date 
ener mne. J | curliyto the king, whoſe lie no-perion u 
Lord Haſtings was at this time, in. London; and | attempt, while his ſucceſſor and avenge! 4” 
though he hated the queen and her relations, he-{till | fafety;, . But;koding that no one ee 
reveted the memory of his late maſter, and was un- ee ee kal force, in ale of "rear 
<=. e „ 1” 


to the biſhop of London's palace, that being thouit 


was ſummoned to ſettle the adminiſtration, when 
_ Glouceſter. was-declared protettor of the team. 


power, yetthe ends of his ambition could not polſiby 
be anſwered while the duke of York was in a placed 
ſaſety. He therefore propoſed to take him by fort 
from the ſanctuary; and repreſented to the pf). 


| ſuing coronation of his brother. It was farther d. 
| ledged, that eccleſiaſtical privileges were original) 
. calculated to give protection to unhappy men, Pe 


cardinal Bourchier the primate, | 
_ archbiſhop of York, proteſting againſt the lacrlege 
ok this meaſure, it was agreed, that they ſhou! 
"endeavour to bring the queen 


NT? 


The twoprelates were immediately deſicd 
dertake the negotiation With the queen, I, ge 
both of them perſons of integrity, 
| leaſt ſuſpecting the duke's intentions, 
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alterably devoted to 1 King and his brother. 
was. well acquainted with the deſign of ſeizing Rue a 
and pleaſed that the ſcheme had taken effect: hn , 
was| confident that nothing more was intended tha 
ſuppreſs the queen's party. He entertained not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of Glouceſter's real deſign, Ie ,, 
cordingly wrote to the archbiſhop of York, then ly 
chancellor of England, deſiring him not to be alan] 
at what had happened, as every thing would tend 
promote the peace and happineſs of. the Kingdom, 
The archbiſhop, alarmed. at this informajy 
haſtened, before day-break, to the ſanctuary, view 
he found the queen and her children in all the bir 
neſs of affliftion, bewailing their miſery, and curry. 
the authors of their misfortunes. The prelae 2. 
quainted her with the confirmation he had received. 
and aſſured her, that if the lords ſhould ſo far deviae 
from che principles of humanity. or juſtice a; 10 pu 
the king to death, he would immediately crown ie 
duke of Vork, who was {till ſafe even beyond ther 
power: and, as an earneſt of his affection for his de. 
ceaſed maſter's family, left in her cuſtody the great 
ſeal of. England. V 3 1 | 
In the mean time the duke of | Glouceſter arrived 
with the young monarch, /- who was met at ſome 
diſtance from the city by the lord- mayor, the my 
giltracy, and a body of five hundred citizens, vo 
conducted him to the capital amidſt the univerſa ar 
clamations of the people. The expreſſions of the 
duke: of -Glouceſter's loyalty was ſo great, that they | 
even became ridiculous; but they were excuſed x 
the. overflowings of his zeal. He rode barehcadd 
before his nephew, bowing on each fide to the people, 


king! Behold your fovereign.”, Edward was condufed 


the moſt proper place of reſidence for him previous 
to his coronation. And on the fame day a coundl 


+ Though the young king was now in Glouceſter; 


council both the indignity put upon the government 
by the queen's -ill-grounded apprebenfions, and de. 
neceſſity of the young prince's appearing at ht. 


ured for their debts or crimes; and were eniie) 
uſeleſs to a perſon, who, by reaſon of his tender % 
could he under the burden of neither, and who, fo 
the ſame reaſon, was utterly incapable” of dam 
ſecurity from any ſant̃tuary. But the two archbiiboÞ* 
and Rotherall, 


d fr 


to compliance by Fl 
ſuaſion, before any violence ſhould be emplo # 
. * 


* 
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ened by the council, ſhe at laſt complied, and 
produced her ſon to the two prelates. She was here, 


A. D. 1483. 1 


threat 


— 


| ſtruck with a kind of preſage of his fu- 
| we Ti tenderly embraced him ; ſhe bedewef 
bim with her tears ; and, bidding him.'an eternal 
adieu, delivered him, with many. expreſſions of regret 
and relubtance, into their cuſtody. 7 


of 


for the event of the-confer- 


I then waiting e\ 
ron, | Star-chamber , who. FF | 
diſembled affection, ſaying, Now welcome, my 
Jord, even with all my heart. Then taking the child 


and they were both of them, the next day, temobed 
| to the Tower. 1 
| tO icion in the people, as it Was the conſtant practice 
or the kings of England to paſs ſome time there be. 

| fore their coronation, from whence they always went 


mony,- --* 44 


| merous iſſue of Edward, and the two children of Cla- 
rence, had preferable. titles to him. But no reſtraints 
vere ſufficient to interrupt his violence; his fierce and 
ſavage nature was not ſtartled at any crimes ; every 
thing gave way to his unbounded. ambition. The 


and the Protector found no difficulty in obtaining the 
conſent of his party to that ſanguinary meaſure ; but 
fearing that a trial might fill the people with appre- 
henſions, eſpecially as the | crimes that could be 
alledged againſt them were far from being capital, it 
was reſolved to diſpatch them without any legal pro- 
ces; and orders were accordingly ſent to Sir Richard 
Ratcliffe, a proper inſtrument in the hands of fo 
tyrannic à maſter, to take off the heads of theſe 


| The ProteQtor now thought it was high time to 
procure ſome of the nobility to embark in the baſe 
delign he had formed of ſeizing the crown, as his in- 
pcnuon could not long be concealed from the public. 
He firſt applied to the duke of Buckingham, by 
making him large offers of private advantages. Buck- 


0 m__ him in all his enterprizes. Glouceſter was 
ulo deſirous of gaining over the lord Haſtings ; but 
inding him impregnable-in his allegiance and fidelity 
| the children of Edward, he determined to ruin 
Ihe man whom he deſpaired of engaging to' concur in 
8 uſurpations, FE NR ͤͤͥͤ;ͤ OE 
| On the very day that Rivers and the other noblemen 
ere executed at Pontefraft-caſtle, Glouceſter ſum- 
Moned a council to 


bs formed againſt his life; 


Vere he met the Protector, 


whoſe behaviour was re- 


b e deſiring the lords to continue their de- 
8 

urned with an anory © | — ERP 
Titel gry and enflamed countenance 
[18 ü lips, and exhibiting all the marks of the moſt 
Ib ndignation,. As ſoon as he was ſeated, be 
elled himſelf thus to the council: My lords,“ 
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n matter © PTE EH Let 
V befor... of great curioſity, it may not be improper-to 
"ay; ny readers an original letter 4 by this lady to 
en de rate g bine before his death f which letter not only 
Picions the entertained 

Bu EE. 


C | . The prelates inſtantly carried the royal yoüth to 


received- him with 


inis arms, he condukted him to the King his brother; 
This ſtep. did not occaſion the leaſt 


in cavalcade to Weſtminſter to go through that eere- 

Though the treacherous and.ambitious Glouceſter | 
| had thus far ſucceeded: in his baſe deſigns, yet there 
| were w_ other obſtacles ſtill in the way. The nu- 


death of the earl of Rivers, and the other priſoners 
confined in Pontefract-caſtle, was firſt determined; 


noble priſoners ; which orders were punctually exe- 


Ingham readily embraced the propoſals, and promiſed 


eil to meet in the Tower. The lord 
ings, not in the. leaſt ſulpeRting that any deſign 
eee to the council, 
atkably affable. After a ſhort ſtay Richard retired. 


during his abſence. He ſoon after. re- 
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in choſe times, but alſo evinces the '.f . 
of Glouceſter, and the conſequences 
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ſaid he, what puniſhment do thoſe deſerve who 
have plotted againſt my life 2” Haſtings replied, that 
they deſerved the puniſhment of traitors. , © Theſe 
traitors,” replied the Protector, . are the forcerers 
my brother's wife, and Jane Shore his miſtteſs, with 
others their aſſociates. See to what a condition they 
have reduced me by their incantations and witchcraft!” 
| On uttering theſe words, he uncovered his arm, which 
was ſhrivelſed and decayed. The membets of the 
council, who well knew that his arm had always been 
in that condition, were cotifounded, and _lookett upoii 
eüch other with aſtoniſhment. After a conſiderable 
pauſe, Haſtings anſwered, © Certainly, my lotd, if 
they are guilty of theſe crimes, they deſerve the 
ſevereſt puniſhment.” * And do you reply to me, 

- faid the Protector, © with your ifs and your ande f 


| You afe the chief abettot of that witch Shore, my 


| btother's miſtreſs: ybu are yourſelf a traitor; and 1 
| ſwear by St. Paull, that I will not dine before your 
head be brought me !” At this inſtant he ſtruck the 
table violently with his hand; when a' number of 
armed men tuſhed into the council-chamber, and 
| ſeized the members. Haſtings was led immediately 
| to the green before the chapel of the Tower, wherc, 
after confeſſion to prieſt, who happeried accidentally 
to be on the ſpot, he was beheaded on a log of timber 
lying on the green. The archbiſhop of York, the 
| biſhop of Ely, and lord Stanley, who aſſiſted at the 


1 council, were ſent to different apartments in the 


| Tower, nor was any perfon ſuffered to viſit them. 
Glouceſter, feartal that theſe proceedings would 
excite a tumult in the city, (the inhabitants of which 
were ſtaunch friends to Haſtings) immediately tauſed 
a proclamation, well pennedand fairly written, to be 
read to the populace, enumerating the crimes of 
; Haſtings, and apologizing for the precipitate manner 
| ofthe execution, from the ſuddenneſs of the diſcovery; 
This proclamation was iſſued within two hours after 
| the above tranſactions; from whence the people don: 
- ceived the pretended plot to have no exiſtence, and 
that the ſcheme had been contrived, and the procla- 
mation prepared and engroſſed, fome time before 
they were put in practice. 1 ET 
- Glouceſter, however, in order to ſmother the ſuſ- 
picions of the people, determined to a& with the 


Rs 


-| greateſt conſiſtence in his proceedings. He therefore 


ordered Jane Shore to be apprehended, and tried 
before the council for ſorcery and witchctaft ; but no 
| proofs appearing againſt her, notwithſtanding the ig- 
| norance and abſurdity of the age, ſhe was acquitted of 
the charge. The Protector, however, was determined 
ſhe ſhould not efcape his vengeance. He cauſed her 
to be inditted in the ſpiritual court for lewdneſs and 
adultery ; and ſhe did penance in a white ſheet at St. 
| Paul's before all the people, She; however, ſurvived 
her misfortunes, and was alive in the reign of Henry 
VIII. when Sir Thomas Moore knew her, But 
though ſhe had greatly recommended herſelf, during 
the late reign, by alis of beneficence and humanity ; 
though ſhe had removed the ſtings of poverty from 
the breaſts of the indigent, and applied the bale of 
| comfort to the wounds of affliftion, ſhe found no 
friends in adverſity ; and ſhe ſpent the evening of her 
- life in malay / 
| No diſturbance having 


. 


0 ing yet ariſen from the baſe 
proceedings of Glouceſter, he became more and more 
confident; and determined to perſevere in a 
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chat would arife 
1 = it pleaſe my king and maſter, _ 
«© Veuchſafe to Rayne thy royal couch with the oe 
of thy ſervant and haud-maide, home, nachleſfe, 
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| ot ere ke. his. deſigns 4 
: : 192 perpetrated, other acts 0 e and \ vio- 


dit, 5 and hat 


promulgated from the pulpit. Dr, Shawy an eminent 


| choſen for his 1 5 the. following pallage.; from the 
he enlarged upon all the arguments that Rad any 


council, which -now-.confifted wholl 10 of. Richard's 
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the ſubſtance of his harangue, and aſked. the (ane 
| If contin but the ſame ſilence was continued. The 
mayor defired the recorder might addreſs the aſſem. 
1 bly he being always conſidered as the mouth of th, 

Gf. Edwar 85 1 . Jt the. lad y Elizabeth; 9 cy. The experiment was accordingly tried, but with 
055 Aa ptetendipg, that he bad, previous e chase ng betten ſucceſs'; not a word eſcaped from the lh 
un been priyately married, Sex lady Elea- [of the audience. % This is aſtoniſhing obſtinacy, 
nor. Talbot, daughter io che carl offs exſbury But || cried the Ahle; declare your ſentiments one Kay 
this not gaining Ay - had recQuE rſe to a fu more or. other. Rat Vught to remember, that your 
deteſtable uy, He gave o that both Edward | conſons 18 nie Lenigered ad neceflary. The jorg, 

ke 


_ 
5 and "the 


{Amulation, openly. 


1555 He props agated doubts-with 881. to the va- 


2 —„— W 6 ah... Alita. 


e of 1 2h were, jllegitimate; and commons have fiifficient authority 40 place whom 
5 the ducheſs of Vork had, reccivediipto- her, bed. they pleaſe; onthe ene g and when, We aſk your 
erentloy FR o were. ; of-theſe chil- . |! conſent, it hank befoantideed 25a Favour, . 


ougeſter Es the. Weh } ever, _ now.demand;-:n-cplain + Kd, eib 
. or-yolit 


8 {the duke of Kerk. eee will, or will note haus the, rd 
man nawre muiſt he funk 10 the ſomell 4 | reign. 2”; This pech which dere. 
of b utality, whenr-ſcrpples not thraw ſuch horrid: | as a/menace than anappeab —— 15 gment, 


ies on perſons whom even inlhinct teaches to-i ſioned a general mauxmuritbrough the who ene. 
duchels.of: Vork, his on mother, | At length ſome of the meanell apprentices Incited by 
bunte from the government; ſet vp a feeble cry of 


% Long live king Richärck Phis:was hen 5 
a, ſufficient - declaration the fentimens' of te 
nation the. voice of ine people Was the voice of 
Goc; and Buckingbarh [haſtencd: 10 acquaint de 
orator. Of thoſe. times, (and a creature, gf the duke). |? Protector, chat he was called up wi: | 
was appointed. preacher at St. Paul 8. and having 1 government. W 68 bv © 
V 
i 


reverence... 
on whom. ſo baſe ajomrhon mages was iber, was ſtill. 
alive, and a bots Fame en Virtne But; 
no conſiderations id change the purpoſe of, Glos 
ceſter. He cauſed theſe impudent aſfertions to, be 


Richard. pretended u Al At the propo 
He 22 would/obſeryenviolably his lojaly 
to his preſent-fovereign,,andiexhorted them to imitate 
dency to. throw an odium. on the. births of. Edward IV. his example; He, -however,: tyftered-himſelf to xc 
and the duke of Clarence. - He' aſterwards extalled |. cept the eren: and from that. moment he afted a 
the virtues of the Ptotektor to the ſkies, repreſenting | the be legal pofleſforof the Evgliſh throne. 


him as legal heir of the crown, and the onſy hope of All abts af royalty paſſed in dus name, and the nane 
125 Edyard was buried in ehlimon.” 


But a truly trägical ſcene Joon, end ti nid. 

culous 3 the wunder of the Tub untapyy 
/gripces;. Richard diſpatched} orders: to: Sir Noben 
, conſtable of the Tamer, pu i 
th. But this: gentleman; who. bad: 


Wiſdom of Solo! p, * Baſtard. ſlips ſhall ene 


the nation; concluding. bis panegyrie, by .cxying;. 
aloud, Gol ſave 5 Richard“ The audience 
kept a profound Glence,, Which greatly | diſconcerted 
both the Prote tor and the preacher. Shaw loſt all- 
his popularity from this * proſtitution of his 


talent, and Hacker hinelf as beheld wh bene neph | 
tempt he " deſcrved.. «4 "69 l of Nane refuſed ic have any {hare n v 


__ Glouceſter, however, was ot; — WW 8 infamous an office. Diſappointed in this attempt, 
his. purpoſe by. one milcarriage. He had, indeed, Nichard nest applied to Sir James Tyrgel, 2 un. 
proceeded too far, to think of receding. It was ne-. practiſed inthe; ſeenes of blood; who readily accept 
ceſſary for him to perſevers; he muſt Either gain the  ||-the inhuman commiſfon, Tyrrel choſe three ao 

| ſceptre or periſnm. It was, therefore agreed in che ates namely Slater, 'Dighton and Foreſt; and having 

be esceſs ordet, obtained the keys of ihe 
creatures, that another attempt ſhould be made ta dh. wer. he led his companions in iniquity to 

tain the voice of the people in bis favour. Accord; } ofthe chataber-yhere the tvo princes lodged, bidding 

ingly. the lord mayor, 1 and livery of Lon | them-execme. Iheir orders. They found: the he ul 

don, were all-mbled. at Guildhall; where the duke | peQing innocents. in a found flecp, and after or 
of Buckinghan,an a ſtudied harang gue; expatiated on | ting — Wüh the bolſters and pillows, the) hore 
che virtacs oFihe.. duke of Glouceter.; and.,cons their naked bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered then : 
cluded with alking, Whether they would: have iat | buried at the ſoot. of the ſtairs. deep in the earth, 

prince for their King? A profound filence reigned. Þ 85 ory to he vovered ey: a 1 5 Bu -- wah 
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verily, ie 


Mare her mis fortune, and to Ye driven from my maſter's. pre- 2 ſha . u ann devil, pet 1 10 
ſence; Could my unworthy pen give u detent touring 0 5 Was- $ "hari 2 other 5 loagh he. een 
Jane v affection. then might words, whiche be the painting of y. Phbere be ſome, and divers ſome, who fay * 
_ thoughtes. in the true hearte, do juſtice to the loyal love the — untu n unto thy chile . ahi 

unto thy worthy perſonne. . _ the reſt, the-pob lord Hatings doubted very much, af T 

% But how can the black ru which m pen 'is exger 68 hen long to reign, order that thou mayelt t. bet | 

| Erinke, be worthily enable; o expreſs, in beromyn w es 2 thy e Believe what I write come 5 1 
the ocean of — t abo . . und willy comfort to be the woul 

my Savioure, ocean were not troubl ſervant, 4 111 f, M3 £31 | 

which blow Po l rayſe the waves of affſiction within my DEP em „% Sean bs + ont = | 

| Der ſoul. — I am encom by three potent ene 4 2 Sh | 

* albeit, not the fleſhy the worlde, or the devil, unleſs lord Haftiogs 
be reſembled to the 6rit, for he worketh to withdraw my love Poms T 

ce, and in th abſence ta diſplace thee. from the throne whereas 
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1 The benes af theſe. onbappy.vigimawere not dien, 
the reign of Charles II. the cauſe of which was 4 lets 
Six Clerks Office too much cxouded with or 
and other matters nece 8 


2. eſtabliſhed in my hearte. | 
The royal vary of thy boſom, the queen, mayindeed be 1 remove them to the White Tower, and u new; __ 
2 Fonto the world for he encompaſſeth me und with ſpies, R 
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[i (a thbepd'of hel oAſbtvurite princes; who | - - Hence, with his hands in royal blood embru LY 


He, in a three-fold light myſtibe review d; 
. Firſt, as a REcicipe we brand his name, 
Ned as a PARRIOIB his crime proclaim; 


Richard, as | ardian Then ink him to a Muüxn'RER's low * 

Y „ W and duty I 10 N fins were e ee . 

; | 0 1 lh | 5 15 72 22 10 11 — [CHER 
1 1 8 Dog 3 1:2 Ws Das 
=... 3 eee came. a geen Chapel neat two other rojl children, viz. Mary = } 
; ee Ar fern hongs cavern with 1 7 and rubbiſh, Somhia, Jaw 8 ee and over che place was an orna- þ 
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WT 1c H AR D. baying fn 3 the throne (prin ing too Wl on his metif, bad raiſed the jeas 

1 \. of. Evgland, was crowned. with great pomp at or indignation of. Richard ; and, while they 

edtvinſter dn che Eth of July 14834; All the peers = ee at Glouceſter during the late excurſjon, 
de realm attended at -this- enn n 880 I | made ſome demands which tha king A 


might not, by their abſence, incur the tulp 
the vew king, Who was mW: become the e of 
general terror. i i LR: 

| The firſt fiep. Richard, took after his coronation. 
vas, 10 endgavaur to gain over the nobility 40 hig in- 
el; but hi agtions had heen too notorious and ex: 
xrable to prevail on the more virtuous ar of. thay 

oerful order, Thoſe who adhered tg him, howe 3 
eeived conſiderable. emaluments:; and the duke 
Buckingham in n who had ſg greatly gan- 

Inbuted to his @btaini crown, was Wade Nth wich 
reſerments, kan e in order to ſtrangthen his 
oer vith foreign alliances, ſent an ambaſladar to che 
aoutof Caſtile, with orders to renew the-antien «oh 
Jance between that crown ons! England. This 
nels was accordingly effected; as was alſo a com. 
” 129 ſent for prolonging the. truce. wh 
8.0 tan). | 

The.public affairs being, now. ſeed, Richert : re. 
Miedot making a tour through { oe. arts of Eng. 
dad, and:paſſing Windſor, Oxford, Glouceſter and 

ed he at length ſtopped at Vork, Where he 
Paredin- all the pomp, of royalty with his queen 
Þ4 his ſon prince Edward, Before, be left, York, he 

Þ®croyned with great ceremony. in the cathedral. of | 
Rt City; and: his ſon; (then, only ten years of _ [ 
Treated prince of Weep with the uſual formali- 
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| When Richard had finj 
" 0 London; ſoon 
ned that evinced he was hot is Chat ts; 
de rone ag he doing 
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making away wir the late king'ꝰ te ſohe, 
Wales aud Rickard duke of York, that theit 
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* ale in 8 de might ke tho les fo 25 


Fon already o that the ear Pembro 
battle of e * 25 eg e court of 
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„ward IV. This alliance they. thought Fouly nat fail 


"ay aig 


50 duke havi 
5 8 e ns im ſuch an 1 7 5 1 
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. an yy 4 TY 4 os 
friend to the houſe of eng , conſidered this diſguſt. 
as a fayourable incident to brin the duke over to his 
own party, e cpecaly as the fami 1 of that nobleman 
been zealous Lancaftriang, he Prelate was far 
from bein diſappointed. i in his expeRations.: Buck- N 
aer liſtened with great attention to his arguments, | = 
and a ſcheme was formed for driving the tyrant from . 
the ſeat of power, and placing an the throne the . 
young. earl of Richmond, f who 17 to miarry the 
princeſs Elizabeth, now the lawful. ſucceſſor of " Eds 


f ing the twa families of. Vork and Lancaſter 
fl . ene and .conſequently extinguiſh the 
of civil diſcord which had bly eech deſo: 


| lation, over the ki 


Matters being. t 


far 81581 it was thought 


ES 10 apply to the queen, who ſtill 40 
in the ker dae in order to obtain her conſent an 
f ing d er ger 
N 


their party. That princeſs readily 


9 hoping ſoon. 75 be in a capa- 
the h 8 all 


bead lk the 
add inſli- on her family, * 
7 ee 6 nile ay 
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5 e mY nephew, your ebe eat r 
Fhat pries was now conſidered as the head of ibe 
| kgs 2 He. dam by. Nr 2 a 1 
houſe of Somerſet gran to Sir Owen or. 1 
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' ſpondence for the future, Richard's title to the Crown 


forces as poſſible; and-ſolemnly'proniiſed to celebrate 
his marriage with Elizabeth as ſoon as he arrived in 
ene as OE. 
Though the utmaſt care 7 been e 
theſe deſigns an impenetrable ſecret, yet hey taper 
not the vigilance d Richard, who fl iſued a pro- 
clamation, offering large rewards for. ing any. of 
the conſpirators, and then halfened with all expedi- 
tion to put the kingdom in 4 poſtuse f defence. He 
collekted his troops, and began bis. Mareh F 
the weſtern counties, where he was informed the gar 
of Richmond propoſed to land, and where ſeveral of 
his friends were already in arms, expecting to be 
joined by the duke of Buckingham. 
The duke had collected a powerful army, and was 
now advanting, by long and haſty marehes, into the 
foreſt of Deane, in order to eroſs the Severn, and 
Join his weſtern friends at Saliſbury... But on ap- 
proaching the borders of the river, he found the 
waters had overflowed their Hanks in a manner before 
unknown. The Welſh, alarmed with ſuperſtitious 
terrors at this extraordinary event, and at the ſame 
ume diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, abandoned his 
camp, and Buckingham in a few days was Teft only 
with one ſervant who was faithful enough to attend bis 17 
maſter in diſtreſs. He had now no other reſource 


than that of copcealing himſelf till the arrival of the 


: » 
* of * * 


4 „ 
4 


dcludle an alliance which was generally conſidered a 


the face of affairs was ſuddenly changed, and Ricka 

was hurled from that pinnacle of 

legally aſcended, 

A. D. 2485. The friends of the earl of Richmond 
and in particular the noble exiles from England, hut 


2 


| earl of Richmond, or ſome other accident occa- 
fioned a revolution in the government. He accord- 
ingly diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a peaſant, and 
took ſhelter in the houſe of one Baniſter, who had 
been a dependant on him, and whom he had by his 
- liberality raiſed to a comfortable eſtate near Shrewſ. 
bury ; but this wretch, dead to all the feelings of 
honour and go and allured by the pro- | 
miſed reward in the king's proclamation, betrayed 
him to John Milton, the ſheriff of Shropſhire, who 
 condufted him to Saliſbury, where Richard then kept 


his court. The unfortunate duke was immediately] 


tried, condemned, and executed, according to the 
ſummary method prattiſed in that age. Previous to 
his death he begged to be admitted to Richard's pre- 
ſence, with a deſign, as was ſuppoſed, of ftabbing 
him with a dagger, which, on his execution, was 
found concealed in his boſomn 

The other conſpirators, who had taken up arms 
in different places, deſpairing of ſucceſs from the 
duke of Buckingham's fate, immediately diſperſed, 
The marquis of Dorſet and biſhop of Ely made their 


eſcape beyond the ſeas; and ſome others were war's 1 
cw” of 


fortunate; but ſeveral that 
forfeited their lives. 


fell into Richard's 
Tube earl of Richmond had not been wanting on 


his part in endeavouring to join his friends on the | 


day appointed. He embarked with 3000 men at St. 
| Maloes on board forty veſſels, but being overtaken 

by a terrible ftorm, his fleet was ſeparated; and he 
was obliged to return to the court of Britany, where / 


he was informed of the unwelcome news of 'the | in his proceedings. He found means inc 


duke of Buckingham, and the | diſperſion of his 


A. D. 1484. Thus ended this threatning inſurrec- 


tion againſt Richard, who now ventured to fummon {| Richard was fo alarmed at the continual | 
of Henry's army; that he determined to 


a @ parliament, which met on the 23d of January. In 
this aſſembly an att of attainder was paſſed againſt. 
the biſhops of Ely, Sali and Exeter, the carls of 


Oxford and Pembroke, and other ringleaders of the 


late inſurrettion, who had fled the Kin ; and 


Richard was red by the two. ho 
grants of their forfeited eſtates. Among the perſons 
attainted, were the earl of Richmond and his brother: 
te eſtate of the latter, however, was given to her 


huſband the lord Stanley, whom the uſurper had lately 


created conſtable of England, and who became an- 


ſuwerable to keep the counteſs from all illegal corre- 


} 


to make 


PE 


on the throne, yet he fill 


be paid his EQurt to th 
and addreſs, made fo many 


- confinement, and thinking her former projetts totaly 
--deſttoye 


N. 


marriage; Richard having made way for this 
comnechon by carrying off his former wife by poi. 


Prevailed on him to make another attempt for obtan- 


received ſome troops ſrom Charles VIII. who no 
filled the throne of France, he ſailed from Halle 


 Milford-haven in Wales, where he landed withoit 
| weſt, where he' was joy 


on the firſt alarm to the place which was moſt e 
to danger. But he ſhould have remembered tha 


neſs, were lord Stanley, and his brother Sir Willa, 
whoſe cpnneRtions with the earl of Richmond wer 


equivocal behaviour 


- 8 


by Richard in perſon, who appearet 


was conbrmed ; and his. ſon Edward, being dec 
heir apparent, the lords ſpiritual; and temporal unanj 
mouſly {wore to maintain his ſucceſſion. $46 
Though Richard appegred now to be quietly [cated 

i puts Under dilagreezh 
apprehenſions rom the intended marriage beinen 
the” earl” of Richifiond und the princeſt Klizzten. 
He ſaw the danger of ſuchia:connettion; and diter. 
rhitied, If polldle, to prevetit if, In order is l. 
to the guech 1 With fuch a 

profeſſions of a fincer 

and unalterable friendſhip, that Elizabeth, tired vil 


d, liſtened to propoſals of the murderer d 
her children, and even promiſed him her daughter i 


lrang 


The queen's conſent being obtained, Richard x. 
plied to therepurt of Rome for a diſpeniation to col. 


inceſtuous. But before this papal inſtrument arried, 


power he had ſo i. 


ing the Engliſn diadem. Aceordingly, the earl hang 


on the firſt of Auguſt, with à retinue of 2000 b. WM 
ſons; and, after a paſſage of fix days, arrived a | 1 


oppoſition. The amr he "marched to Harrfad 

| fully received by the inhat- 
tants.” As he advanced he was joined by the pan. 
fans of both families, fo that be Won found hike 
at the head of a very conſiderable army 
As ſoon/as Rich ard was informed that the ci 
Richmond was preparing for another invzlo 
he took poſt at Nottingham, as one of the moſt cv 
trical towns of his kingdom, and propoſed to mach 


had much more to fear from his ſecret than from hy 
open enemies. The duke of Norfolk was the onf 
nobleman ſincerely attached to his intereſt ; ter 
were friends to the earl of Richmond, and only . 
ed for a favouable opportunity to deſert his ſand 
But the perſons that gave Richard-'the greateſt web 


ſtrongly ſuſpeRed by the uſurper; He had, | 

employed the ſormer to levy a body of ve 1 
men, but inſiſted that he ſhould leave his ſon I 
lord Strange, as an hoſtage for his fidelity. ** 
obliged lord Stanley to uſe the greateſt pr 15 


ndeed 0 

of his friendly Intentions; | 
rendered his deligns ſup 

give him b. 

ene 

4. Hen 


50 


forming Henry 


4 IF 


to both armies. 


tle as ſoon as pothible, and decide, h 
their diſpute for the crown of Engian 
clined not the en it, and the two art - 4 
in ſight of each other at Boſworth, a place 10 - bai 
terſhire, rendered famous in hiſtory for ouſes® 
which terminated the quarrel between the ich of 
Vork and Lancaſter. The royal army» 1 l 
ſiſted of twelve thouſand: men, all —_— 
armed, were formed into two lines: h 


commanded by the duke of Work; that 7 
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. A. D. 1485. | R I CH A 

on his head. The earl's army did 
1 aof te than five thouſand men, which was 
allo divided into two lines; the firſt commanded by 


o armies, Wh! r A 
| ich three thouſand, ſtood facing him on the other fide 


| interval. . 
Eee ſuſpeCting Stanley's defign, ſent him an 
order to join his army ; but receiving an equivocal ' 
| anſwer, he was ſo enra ed at his treachery, that he 
would have ſtruck off the head of his ſon, had he 
not been diſſuaded from that reſolution by ſome of 
| his chief officers, who repreſented to him; that ſuch 
an adt could be attended with no advantage, and 
vould certainly provoke. Stanley and his brother to 
join the enemy, though perhaps their intention at 
| preſent might be to remain neuter, till near the con- 
cluſon of the battle, and then declare for the party 
that ſeemed to have gained the advantage. Richard 


over the earl of Richmond would enable him to take 
ample revenge on all his enemies. 
All neceſſary preparations being made, both armies 
moved forward, and the battle was begun by a gene- 
ral diſcharge of arrows; after which the combat be- 
came cloſe and bloody. The duke of Norfolk made 
a motion to encloſe. the left wing of Richmond's 
army, which being perceived by the earl of Oxford, 
he fell with the utmoſt fury upon Norfolk's diviſion, 
but was in the greateſt danger of being ſurrounded. 
Lord Stanley ſaw that it would be impoſſible for him 


aſſiſtance, and therefore advanced at the head of his 
forces, and- joining Oxford's line ſecured his flank, 
and ſtood ready do receive the front of the line com- 
manded by the king in perſon. At the ſame time 
Sir William Stanley flanked the right of the king's 
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the main body. In the mean time the duke of Nor- 
folk having {lrengthened the ſecond line, and the 
king's preſence animating his men, a dreadful diſpute 
enſued, Richard, finding himſelf deceived by the 
two Stanley's, collected all his force, and made a 
| molt furious charge upon the center of the enemy's 
amy, where he underſtood the earl of Richmond 
commanded in perſon. His ſpirits, activity and ad- 


q \ n 
00 


e 
— 


ſon; hoping to decide, with, one ſtroke,” the fate of 
glory and empire between them, he laid Sir William 

Brandon, the earl's tandard-bearer, dead at his feet; 
he diſmounted Sir John Cheney, Who ſupplied Bran- 


* 


| ſubmitted to theſe reaſons, well knowing that a victory I 
ſubmitted to | Clendon. 'Fhe body of Richard was found among 


K 0D: mL 


head, diſtinguiſhing his perſon, occaſioned him. to be 
in more danger than he otherwiſe would have been. 
But notwithſtanding he was in the midſt of his ene- 
mies, he ſtill ſupported the battle, and advanced againſt 
Henry with all the fury of deſpair. He called aloud 
to him to pay the forfeit of his treaſon and rebellious 
_ Invaſion of his kingdom. Henry declined not the 
combat; hut the two leaders were hardly engaged 
When Sir William Stanley, breaking in with his troops, 
ſurrounded Richard, who, after performing the moſt 
aſtoniſhing acts of valour, fell covered with wounds. 
The loſs of the king put an end to the conteſt ; the 
royaliſts, deprived of their leader, ſought their ſafety 
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Richard's ctown being found in the field was 
brought to lord Stanley, who placing it upon Rich- 
mond's brows, hailed him king; the whole army re- 
peatedly ſhouting, © Long live Henry VII. king of 
England!“ gg & agi9 

In this battle there fell about. 4000 men on the ſide 
of the vanquiſhed; but the loſs on the other fide was 


very. inconſiderable. Among the former were the 


— 


___ _ 


* Lag 
. 


duke of Norfolk, the lord Ferrers of Chartley, Sir 


Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert Piercy, Sir Robert 
Brackenbury, Sir William Conyers, and Sir Richard 


the ſlain; but not the leaſt care was taken to preſerve 

it from indignity. It was thrown careleſsly acroſs a 

| horſe, and in that ignominious manner conveyed to 

Leiceſter amidſt the ſhouts of the inſulting populace, 

| where it was buried without any ceremony in the 
church A the. Grey Frans, nd, 
The victorious Henry, with a policy that ddes ho- 

nour to his prudence, pardoned all that ſubmitted to 


* 


brlt line ſo critically that they were driven back upon 


drels, ſupplied all the defects in his ſtrength and per- 


him. Sir William Cateſby, the tool of Richard's 


diſcovered after the battle, and conveyed to Leiceſter,” 
where he was beheaded. Lord Lovel, and the two 
' Staffords, would, in all probability, have ſuffered the 
- ſame fate, had they not fortunately made their eſcape. 
The young carl of Warwick, ſon to the decealed 


duke of Clarence, was the next day, by order of 


4 


Henry, committed cloſe priſoner to the Power.. 


Thus was England delivered of an ambitious, 


cruel, and unrelenting tyrant, Who was deſtitute of 
every ſocial. quality, and every ſentiment of huma- 
nity. No law of nature, no tie of un 
could reſtrain the deſtruttive prevalence of his bound- 
leſs ambition, which ſeeme&to engreſs his whole ſoul 
and ſtifle every emotion of conſcien cee 
It has been obſerved by ſome hiſtorians, that in all 
caſes, irreſpettive of his ambition, he cultivatedjuſtice, 
piety and moderation; but ſurelyſuch an inſinuation, 
whatever candour it may evince, indicates a flagrant 
| perverſion of charatteriſtical diſplay :. and Ve leave 


4 


” * 
CLE 


r * — 


the impartial reader to judge, on a review of the 


in a precipitate flight. ... 


Y | | | | crimes, was the only perſon that ſuffered. He was 
to extricate himſelf from his preſent ſituation without | 


| don's place; he covered the ſpot whereghe fought with more than ſavage tranſactions of his reign, whether 

laughter, and Richmond himſelf, who did not de- all or any one. of thoſe. principles really influenced & | 

cine the combat, muſt have periſhed in the unequal |. ſingle aftion of his life; or, in other words, whether 

conteſt, had he not been reſcugd by Sir William | he ever praktiſed a good deed; from the only motive 

Sanleys in : I | intrinſically meritorious, the love of doing good. 
During this terrible diſpute between the centers of. | He pollelledd great ſolidity of judgment, a vaſt fund 

un armies, there was almoſt a total inaQtivity in the of eloquence, an acute pefietration, and undaunted 

courage. His ſtature was low, and his aſpett lower- 


3 parts, as i the guilt of Richard had enervated | | ef lower. 
| igher than the other, from hence he 1 


[may Pr db ind to his example, they were unani- one ſhoulder, higher than.the oth E 

by th ei his abfions, and ſeemed yilling to expiate, acquired the appellation of Crookback. He was th. x 1 
Kg aths, the crime of bghting under the ban -] laſt Y the Anjouyin race ſurnamed Plantage who. _ 
"et 4 tyrant. The earl of Northumberland's men had lat on the Engliſh throne for the pace ph three 3 
Richmond FA. arms, and opened a paſſage for, | hundred ang CL Dar he with his death cloſed, "3 
Richard... ers to 8 to the very center of between e 88 bouſes of Yak ant: 2 
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Richarg e Sent le of his deſj rate ſituation, | Lanc „„ CFF £ 1 

einig 1055 into the thickeſt of the battle, de- | Richard leit zwo natural ſons, namely, John, ſur- 1 

lure 5 Q ell his life as dear as poſſible. The ; named of Glouceſter, a minor, whom. he had „„ | 
5 . which he that day wore. upon bis pointed gdyernog of —_ and all dhe territges 
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$54 A. D. 1485. 
in Picardy belonging to England, and Richard 
Plantaganet*; alſo a daughter, named Catharine, who | 
was contracted in marriage to William Herbert, earl 
of Huntingdon, but died before ſhe was of age for con- 


ſummation. : ! To 
The only remarkable circumſtances that occured 


in this reign are the following : ome bs 
In his firſt year there happened ſuch a flood in 
Glouceſterſhire, that all the country was qverflowed 
by the Severn: ſeveral perſons were drowned in their 
beds, cradles with children in them floated about the 


fields, and beaſts were drowned even on the hills. It 
of this Richard {ths ſacond natural ſon of bing nien un | 


we have diſcovered the 19 curious particulars, which we 
hall preſentithe reader, as mentioned in à letter from Dr. Tho- 


mas Brett to Dr. Wilham Warren, prefident of Trinity-hall, 


— 
— * 


N 
* - 
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Cambridge: 72 
«« Dear Will, Sept. 1, 1733. 


. In the year 1720 (I have forgot the particular day, only 
remember it Was about Michaelmas) I waited on the late lord 
Heneage, earl of Winchelfea, at ranges _ e and 
nd him fitting with the regiſter of the pariſh of Eaſtwell lyin 
_- Ae 4 He told — that he had been looking t =» 
to ſee who of his own family was mentioned in it. But, ſays he, 
I have a cutiofity here toſhew you. 
I immediately: tranſcribed it into my al. 
tagenet was buryed the 224 daye of December, anno et ſipra. 
Ex Regiftro de Eaftwell, ſub anno 1550. This is all the regiſter 
mentions of him ; fo that we cannot ſay, whether he was buried- 
in the church or churchyard; nor is there now any other memo- 
the tradition in the family, and ſome little 


IT & -# 


almanack, Richard Plan- 


rial of ham, except 
9 where his hopſe ſtood. The ſtory my lord told me was 
is: b . 


When Sir Thomas Moyle built that houſe (Eaſtwell place) he 
obſerved his chief bricklayer, whenever he left off work, re- 
tired with a book. Sir Thomas had curioſity. ta know what - 
book the man read, but was ſome time before he could diſcover, 
it; ke ſtill putting the hook "P if any one came towards him, 
However, at laſt Sir Thomas urpriſed him, and ſnatched the 
book from him, and looking into it, found it to be Latin. Here - 
upon he examined him, and finding he pretty well underſtood that 
language, be enquired hem de came by his learning? The man 


replied, as he had been à good maſter to him, he wquld venture to 


traſt him with a ſecret he had never beſore revealed to any one. 
He then informed him, That he was boarded with a Latin {chool- 


maſter, without knowing who his parents were, till he was 
fifteen ar. ſixteen years od; only à gentleman-came once a 
quarter and paid for his board, and;tagk care to ſee that he 
wanted nothing. One day this gentleman carried him to a large 
houſe, where he paſſed through ſeveral ſtately rooms, in one of 


. = * - * N y N 
which be left him, bidding him ſtay there. Soon after, a man, 
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in ſuch a place, (directing him to a particular ſpot 
He then ſhewed it me, and 4 ( 5 __ pot) 
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was this flood that interrupted the duke of 
ham in his progreſs againſt Richard, and was 
of bringing him to the block. 

Baniſter, who betrayed the duke, was af; 
| 1 in the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner for 

idy. His eldeſt ſon went mad, and died ravin in 

hog- ſty; his eldeſt daughter, who was very beauty 
was ſuddenly ſtricken with a foul leproſy : his ſecond 
ſon was deprived of the uſe of his limbs: his you" 
ſon was ſuffocated in a puddle of filthy water: 1 
himſelf, in an extreme old age, found guilty of * 
der; but ſaved by his clergy. , | 


_—Y 


Bucking, 
the 647 
© caule 


erWards 
his Per. 


ESP... 


ſuperbly dreſſed, came to him, aſked him ſome queſtions, talked 

kindly to him, and gave him ſome money. Then the firſt. men 

— gentleman returned, and conducted him back t ll 

| __< Some; time after the ſame gentleman came to him agzy 

with a horſe and proper accoutrements, and told him, he nyt 
take a journey with him into the country. They went into lei. 

ceſterſhire, and came to Boſworth Field; and he was Carried 90 

| king Richard the Third's tent. The king embraced hin, ay 

told him he was his ſon. But, child, fays he, to-morrow [ 
| a for my crown; and, aſſure yourſelf, if 1 loſe hy] 
will loſe my life too: but I hope to preſerve both, Do you ta 

Where 
may fee the bat: le out of danger; and when I have gainel te 
victory come to me; I will then own you to be mine, and take 
care of you. But, if I ſhould be fo unfortunate as to loſe ti 
battle, then ſhaft ay well as you can, and take care to let nobody 
know that Iam your father; for no mercy will be ſhewed toy 
one ſo. nearly related to me.” Then the king gaye him a put 
of gold, and difmifſed him. 

He followed the king's directions: and, when he (ay the 
battle was loſt, and the king killed, he haſtened to London, foll 
his horſe aud fine cloaths ; and the better to conceal himſelf © 
from all ſuſpicion of being ſon to a king, and that he might 
have means to live by his honeſt labour, he put himſelf zpprev 
tice to @ bricklayer... But, having a competent {ill in the Lain 
tongue, he was unwilling to loſe it; and having an inclinatim 

alſo to reading, and no delight in the conve: ſation of thoſe ke 

| was obliged to work with, he generally ſpent all the time he hal 

- to ſpare in reading by himfelf. 

Sir Themas fad, You are now old, and almoſt paſt your 
labour; I will give yau the running of my kitchen as long 1 
vou live.” Heanfſwered, ** Sir, you have a numerovs fanily; 
I have been uſed to live retired ; give me leave to build a hovk 
af one room far myſelf, in ſuch afield, and there, with your goot 
{ leave, Iwill live and die,” Sir Thomas granted bis regal: 
he built his houſe, and there continved the remainder of kisliie,” 
© He died in the year 1550 ; at which time he was in the dul 


: . 


1 " " by ». , 
year of his age. 
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Hur Saen, Hen, Tudor, cart of Rich. þ all the nobility, and faleninly reneved the c 
: ond; having given orders concerning the dif- had formerly taken to marry the princels Eliza as 
olaFaiid march of ins army after the battle o Bof. The ceremony of the coronation was fixed is 
worth, fer out for London, which he entered on the, þ goth of October, and the intermediate time 2 
7 of 'Augut, -amidft the univerſal acclamations of 900 by Henry in rewarding the zealous ny | 


from the moſt cruel of tyrants. * He immetliately re. ; 
paired to St. Paul's cathedral, where he offered the earl of Pembroke, uncle to the king, and 0 a 
1 he had taken in the late battle, and Te E of bis render years, was creme 
Deum was Tung for his victory. Aſter the ſervice” of Bedford, The earldom of Derby vs pom 
at the biſhop's pa-! on his father-in- aw Thomas Stanley, d, 4. 
mbled a council of 


5 


vas over, he vent to bis Jodgings 
| lage, where, the next day, he aſk 
| 1 | GAN 3 * 


e people, who conſidered him as their deliverer 


friends and” àdherents. Fol de ok ſabe 
tutor 


"Oxford, was made copftable öf the Tower, 


owed the important victory of Boſworth; a” 
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A. D. 1486. i H E N 
py lord Courtney was treated earl of Devon- 


ire. 


F Henry was crowned with great pomp and 
bo joe 0 Bourchier, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. To augment the , ſplendor of this cere- 
mony Henry inſtituted a body guard, conſiſting of 
fifty archers called yeomen, under the command of a 
captain, who were to be always in attendance on his 
| perſon: a project which, in all probability, Henry 
| conſidered as indiſpenſably neceſſary to his own latety, 
though he prudently concealed his real ſentiments 
under the pretence of augmenting the grandeur of 
| his court.“ 5, 2 
As ſoon as the coronation was over, Henry ſum- 


2 n * af _ * 89 
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ntailed upon Henry, not by recognition or ordi- 
as bi by Fee own It was enatted, * That 
the inheritance of the crown ſhould reſt, remain, and 
abide in him and the heirs of his body; and as he 
was under a ſentence of attainder that had been de- 
nounced againſt him in the late reign, they extricated 
Wihcmſclves from that difficulty by eſtabliſhing it as a 
maxim, © That the crown takes away all attainders 
Band corruptions of blood.” They paſſed an act of 
attainder againſt the late king and his adherents, 
among whom were the duke of Norfolk, the earl of 
Surry, the viſcount Lovel, the lords Zouche and 
Ferrers, Sir Walter and Sir James Harrington, Sir 
William Berkeley, and Sir Humphry Stafford, 
Though Henry did not requeſt any ſupplies from 
the parliament, yet that aſſembly thought proper to 
eule on him for life the duty of tonnage and pound- 
ige, which had been enjoyed in the ſame manner by 
ome of his predeceſſors. But when they preſented 
e bill for the royal aſſent, they petitioned his ma- 
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ſed to comply with their deſires; and after having 
eltored Edward Stafford, eldeſt ſon to the duke of 
duckingham, to the honours and eſtates of his family, 
ich had been forfeited in the late reign, he diſſolved 


Wc parliament, 


If York had been attainted by the late ſtatute, Henry 
dought proper to publiſh a proclamation, offering a 
eneral pardon to all that had carried arms againſt 
m, provided they ſubmitted within a limited time. 
he offer was gladly embraced by many of that party, 
ho immediately left their ſanctuaries, and ſubmitted 
Hen ren,, „ 
A. D. 1486. Henry, in order to increaſe his po- 
Party, now determined to fulfil the promiſe be had 
jade of marrying the princeſs Elizabeth; and the 
PPtials were accordingly celebrated on the 18th of 
Fury, to the inexpreſſible joy of the nation, 
in moſt of the northern counties were warmly at- 
"cd to the houſe of Vork, Henry determined to 
Ke a progreſs into thoſe parts, in order to remove 
E prejudices of the people and conciliate their af- 
Tk to his d He accordingly ſet out 
be Aer: ut before he reached Lincoln he was 
15 2 lord Lovel, and his two brothers the 
rer daclalt their kneluar) ar.Colcheſter-abbey, 
* 057 more in arms againſt the government; 
wack ater were marching to beſiege the city ol 
i and the former, at the head of. chree or 


auge men, 
rk. Pe $853 « © » 9. XY 
g. [is intelligence did not intimidate Henry: 


The day being arrived, and all neceſſary prepara- 


moned a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter on the 
th of November. In this aſſembly the crown was 


elly to marry the princeſs Elizabeth. The king pro- 


3 3 ; * 5 | a | | 
Notwithſtanding many of the E of che houſe 
t 


| and offended at the 


was advancing to attack him in 


R Y Vit. 


A. D. 1487---88, 275 
| under the command of the duke of Bedford. But 


that able general well knew that his little army were 
formidable only for their zealous attachment to their 
maſter, and therefore publiſhed a general pardon to 
all who ſhould lay down their arms. This prudent 
meaſure produced the deſired effect. Lovel, who was 
never celebrated for his courage and intrepidity, was 

lo terrified with the fears of deſertion among bis troops, 
chat he abandoned his army, and made his eſcape into 
Flanders, where he was protected by the ducheſs of 
Burgundy, His forces immediately ſubmitted ; and 
the other body of inſurgents, informed of this miſ- 
carriage, raiſed the ſiege of Worceſter, and diſperſed. 


4 


Colnham, a village near Abingdon; but the privilege 
of that aſylum not extending to rebels, they were 
taken from the altar and brought to London, when 
Humphrey the elder was executed at Tyburn. The 
younger was pardoned, on pleading that he adted 
ſolely under the influence of his brother. | 
This was not the only inſtance Henry had of the 
great attachment of the people to the family of Ed- 


than he received information of another ſcheme of- a 
ſtill more dangerous nature, though, at the ſame time, 
of a very extraordinary and romantic kind. A re- 
port had, for ſome time, prevailed among the people, 


eſcape from the Tower. The pleaſure with which 
this intelligence was received by the people, encou- 


prince to diſpute with Henry the poſſeſſion of the 
throne. The inſtrument of this impoſture was Lam- 
bert Simnel, a youth of fiſteen years of age. He was 


and addreſs far ſuperior to his years and condition. 
The ſeditious prieſt had firſt inſtructed his pupil to 
perſonate the duke of York; but another report pre- 
vailing about that time, that the earl of Warwick 
had found means to leave the place of his confine- 
ment; and obſerving that this intelligence was ſtill 
more acceptable to the people, Simnel, by the dex- 
terit of Simon, was immediately converted into 


| Warwick. However qualified the young impoſtor 


might be to ſuſtain the character he was to perſonate, 
and however capable the prieſt might be of giving 
him the neceſſary inſtruttions, there is great reaſon 
to think, that perſons of a much higher rank had 
joined in this conſpiracy; becauſe it appears that Sim- 
nel had better information in matters relating to the 
royal family than he could have derived from a per- 
ſon in Simon's ſituation. It has ever been ſuſpetted; 
that the e diſcontented with the king, 
| ate of abſolute infignificance to 
which ſhe was reduced, favoured this ridiculous en- 
; terprize. ' Henry himſelf ſeems to have been of this 
opinion; for he ſoon after cauſed the queen dowager 


ſey, and ſeized all her lands and fevenues: nor did 
ſhe ever regain her liberty, but ended her life in po- 8 
5 vert y, ſolitude and confinement. DH 55 7, . 60 
Simnel having received ſufficient inſtructions for 
ſupporting the character he wa to perſonate, was ſent 
to Ireland, where the deception: was not ſo likely to 
be diſcovered, r mn agg of TN _y 
great number of -partifans.: T attempt ſucceeded. 
The impoſtor no i claimed the protection of the 
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hacks "dans have been ever fince preſerved by the r 


die. us 


vein bay their number has been increaſed to one hundred, 
I Waiting, beſides ſeventy ſupernumeraries; and 


: 


a 9 be a 5 | 
Died a ſmall body of troops, in whom be earl of Kildare, as the unfortunate . Warwick, than 


that credulous nobleman received him as a true Plan- 
Dy : E c 1x4 $4459 Das 19 * +L tag a+, 5 
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among the ſeventy. 


The two Staffords took ſanctuary in the church of 


ward IV. He had no ſooner returned to his capital 


that Edward duke of Vork, youngeſt ſon to Edward 
IV. had eluded his uncle's cruelty, by making his 


raged one Richard Simon, a prieſt of Oxford, who - 


wanted neither ſubtilty nor courage, to raiſe a fictitious 


the ſon of a baker, but endowed with underſtanding 5 
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A. D. 1488. Henry was no ſooner appriſed of 
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/ tagenet; The populace followed his example. Simnel 
was received with acclamations of joy, and crowned 
in Dublin, with a diadem taken from a ſlatue of the 
Virgin, under the title of Edward VI. 


A. D. 1487. This revolt in Ireland greatly alarmed 
Henry, who immediately purſued ſuch meaſures as 


de thought were moſt likely to ſuppreſs it. He order- 


ed Warwick to be taken from the Tower, and led in 


poſſeſſion thrbugh the principal ſtreets of London, 


that the people might be convinced of the abſurdity 
of Simmer s pretenſions. This a 10 had its pro- 
per effet in England; but in Ire and it was thought 
that the king had produced a counterfeit Warwick; 


and Henry found it would be ablolutely neceffary to 


have recourſe io: artis, in order to ſuppreſs the re- 
þellion; He was the more confirmed in this opinion, 


on being informed that John aH of Lincoln, ſon of f 
John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, 


eldeſt ſiſter of Edward IVI had engaged in this con- 


ſpiracy. Lincoln was à nobleman of courage and 
capacity, and: had formed very aſpiring views. The 

rigour of Henry towards the ear af Warwick, and 
his jealouſy of all che eminent: perſons among the 
friends of tbe houſe of Vork, had filled him with += | 


prehenſions, and he had retired to the court of f 


duchels dowager of. Burgundy for ſafety . 2 1 74 
That princeſs was deſcended from the houſe of 15 
York, and ſympathiſed in all the misfortunes which 


had attended her family. She reſolved to take advani- 


tage of the preſent gevalt in favour of Simneh and, 
if poſſible, to make Henry feet the weight of her rer 
ſentment. She accordingly ſent over o Ireland a 
body of two thouſand veteran forces, under the c. 
wand of Swatt, a brave and experienced officer. The 


earl of Lincoln and lord Lovel embarked with theſe 


forces, and joined Simnel. Fated with this uUnex- 
petted veinſor cement. and encouraged! by the coun- 


tenance of ꝓerſons af ſuch high condition, the Iriſh 

determined to invade England, where they flattered 

themlelves with being joined by all the partiſans of the 
1 E 8 


"© AS + o . 
7 N 


ide intentions df abe rebels, than he raiſed-a confides 
rable army t opph e chem. The 5 inſurgenis landed 


near Foudrey, in Lancaſhire, and directed their 

march towards, Vork; but finding themſelves difap- | 

pointed in the hopes they had formed of being joined 

by multizudes f the wits. it was determined to 
fi 


give. Henry batilg the fixſt upportunity. They were 


Fneamped on a xiſing ground, at Stoke, a village near 
Newark, when Henrys army appeared. The inſur- 
gents, mare hig down the hill, began the engagement 


with great fury; nd the baitle uns maintained for 
three hours, with equal valour on both fides ;. though 
the Iriſh were / drendſull/ galled by the arrows of the 
Engliſh, being wholly: deſlitute ofodefenſwe armour; 


Germans under Swart, malle ſo noble arefiltance, that 
the greater part of Henrys vanguard was cut in 
ieces :; but at dengihk the valcurof che royal army | * 
don all reſiſtance: and, after a bloody conflict: 


obtained a mplete vidory; + The carl of Lin- 


a COIN, Lovel, and Swart; fell in the action, with four 

thouſand of their ton: but Simnel, and bis tutor 

Simon, were taken prifoners,. The latter . A | 
ut 


prieſt, was condemned te cloſe impriſonment 5; 


the fqrmer,/ as tog contemptible to excite any appre- 
henſion in Henry rerved a pardon, was made a 
| | 3 2671 12 Gr 1 — +1. 
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into the greateſt confuſion. 


44 * 


/ 


ſeullion in the king's kitchen, and afterwards ri, 
| the poſt of a falconer. Such was the iſſue of 8 ö 
attempt to perſonate the earl of Warwick: ly 


I. 1: e ; Whi 
however ridiculous in itſelf, threw the whole wh 


After the battle was over the king proceeded 
| York, and in his progreſs diſcovered that the BY, 
pal cauſe of chig general diſcontent aroſe from te 
long delay of the queen's coronation, ' To obvize 
| therefore, this complaint, he returned to London in 
the beginning of November, and on the 2 5th of the 
ſame month the ceremony was performed ith the 
uſual” formalitres, the duke of Bedford aſſilin 1 
high-ſteward on the occaſion. a 
A. D. 1489. In the beginning of this year a fable 
Was granted by the parliament for aſſiſting the hl 

© of Bretagne in a war lately commenced with France. 
all the eounties paid jithout murmuring, excegtis 
inhabitants of Yorkſhire, and the biſhopric of Du. 
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tion, dilpatched a body-of troops againſt them under 
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A. D. 1490. This year a rebellion broke outi 
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poſt, he would have preſerved his allegiance to l. , dude 
anſwer ſo greatly plcaſe hat he forge” 2 ˖ 
him to be Immediately relvaſed, and recess 
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1 (calon being conſidered as an indication that the war 


A. D. 1492 | 
gories of Creſſy; AgihEourt and Poitiers, and 
{aid Rd not ee being equally ſucceſsful. 
The parliament, allured by the temptation of ef. 
| {eQing the conquelt of F rance, not only adviſed him 
| 10 engage in the enterprize, but alſo granted him the 
' neceſſary ſubſidies with the greateſt alacrity. In con- 
ſequence of this Henry levied a conſiderable army, 
| ith Which be embarked for France, and landed at 
6th of October. The lateneſs of the 


the v 


Calais on the 


would ſoon be terminated, Henry replied, It is of 
little conſequence at what ſeaſon the invaſion is 
begun, as one ſummer will not be ſufficient for the re- 
duction of France.“ But notwithſtanding all his 
| boaſts of conqueſt, he had, at that very time, (perhaps 
before he landed at Calais) begun a negotiation for 
a peace. In order, however, to ſave appearances, he 
lad fiege to Boulogne; and then artfully engaged 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction in his army to One a”. 
etition, requeſting him to accommodate. his diffe- 
| ences with France, on pretence that his allies were 
not in a condition to give him much aſſiſtance, and 
that it would be difficult to- find ſubſiſtence for his 
troops during the winter. The French well knew 
that Henry wanted nothing but money ; and Charles, 
who was very impatient of undertaking the conqueſt 
of Naples, was ealily diſpoſed to liſten to terms of 
WE :ccommodation. Accordingly a peace was concluded 
aud ſigned on the gd of November; by the articles 
ol which it was agreed, that Charles ſhould give Henry 
745000 crowns, beſides an annual penſion of 28,000 
to himſelf and his heirs, This treaty excited much 
clamour among Henry's ſubjefts, who loudly ex- 
claimed that he had fleeced his people for the main- 
[tcnance of a war, which he had undertaken. merely 
for the emolument of himſelf. _ op 
During the tranſaQtions of this year, Henry's pri- 


ic enemies had been indefatigable in concerting |] 


meaſures for interrupting his tranquillity ; and the 
ducheſs of Burgundy in particular meditated venge- 
ance againſt him. Careleſs of the means employed to 
asfy her reſentment, ſhe determined td raiſe up 
another impoſtor, in order to ſhake the throne of 
en. By means of her emiſſaries, ſhe propagated, 
Father revived a report, that her nephew, Richard 
WF lanagenet, duke of Vork, had made his eſcape from 
the Tower, when his elder brother was murdered by 
the cruelty of his uncle, and ſtill lay concealed in ſome 
p<cret retreat. She found that the report was re-. 
ceived with pleaſure ; and that the people entertained 
be greateſt expeRtations that he would ſoon make 
5 appearance, and attempt to recover the throne of 
anceſtors, It was now neceſſary to procure a 
[outh proper for perſonating Edward, and a young 
ey leemed to anſwer her moſt ſanguine wiſhes. He 
Fas the ſon of one Warbec, a Jew, who had been con- 
ned to chriſtianity, and whoſe buſineſs having called 
n to London in the reign of Edward IV. his wife 


% there delivered of a ſon. He was called Perkin, 


T Peter ; and Edward, who was ſuſpected of carry- | 


s 2 a ſecret correſpondence. with Warbec's wife, 
8 godfather, _ The comelineſs of his perſon, his 
C dend manners, and the verſability of his genius, 
ks lo afl. Ie temely well adapted to che part he 
3 He ſoon learned the leſſons neceſſary for 
ne ung the duke of Vork; but as the ſeaſon 


H E NR F Vit. 


| 


_ cordingly invited to the court of France. 


ſucceſſor of Edward IV. 


ned not then favourabl ing 1 | 

aa © ps we, for Appearing in the 

pw Tot bes 5 Portugal, under 1 care of . 
je. Pon, where he continued for | ſome 

dend ang * ducheſs found that a war between 


produce the ; | 
| © nnpotltor ; and he was accordingly - 


chard Pl where he aſſumed the name of 


France was inevitable, ſhe determined 1 


6 8cnet., He wrote letters to the ears 


%, 
* 
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of Kildare and Deſmond, inviting them to join his 
party, The vulgar received him with open arms ; 
and the ſtory of his eſcape from the eruelty of his 
unele was ſoon ſpread over the whole kingdom, and 


procured him a prodigious number of adherents: 


_ The French monarch; Charles VIII. imagined 
that this pretended prince might be of advantage to 
him during his war with Henrv, and Perkin. was ac- 
He was 
there received with all the honours due to the heir of 
the Engliſh crown. A magnificent palace was aſſigned 
him, with a handſome penſion, and a guard for his 
perſon. Numbers of Engliſh gentlemen came to Paris, 


in order to offer their ſervice to Perkin, who now 


began to appear dangerous to the government. The 
countenance. gf the king of France gave great credit 
to a fiction extremely well calculated to pleaſe the 
people. But, on the concluſion of the peace with 
England, Charles found it neceſſary to forbid Perkin 
his court. vine, 


- Perkin left France in the beginning of the year 


1493, and retired to the court of the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy, under pretence of craving her protection. 


That princeſs affected a total ignorance of his pre- 


tenſions, and ſeemed to examine every circumſtance 
with the moſt ſerupulous anxiety. After many aftetted 


doubts, and the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, ſhe burſt into a 
tranſport of tenderneſs, embraced him as her nephew, 


the ſole heir of the Plantagenets, and the legitimate 


guards, and a magnificent equipage, and honoured 
him with the title of the * White Roſe of England.” 


Many perſons of rank and condition came to her 


court from England, to aſſiſt him in bis enterprize, 
and ſhare his fortune; and even Sir William Stanley, 
the lord chamberlain, who had been ſo inſtrumental 


in putting the crown upon the head of Henry, enter- 


tained the project of a revolt in his favour. 


| Theſe myſterious. tranſations threw. the whole 


nation into; a ſtate of uncertainty, The murder of 
the two princes had been always doubted, the infernal 
deed having been committed under the impenetrable 
veil of night and ſecrecy ; and the protection given 
to Perkin by Charles of France and the ducheſs dow- 

Henry now found that the utmoſt prudence and 
precaution were neceſſary to divert the force of the 
impending ſtorm. Could he have aſcertained the 
death of the real duke of York, the conſpiracy muſt 
have fallen to the ground; but that could not be ef- 
fefted, only two. of the conſpirators being alive; and 
tho” they agreed in the ſame ſtory, yet their teſtimony 


was not thought ſufficient to clear up the fact. Henry, 


however, found a clue, by means of his ſpies, which 
guided him through the labyrinth of this myſtery. 


He diſcovered the pedigree and adventures of Per- 
kin, and traced the whole conſpiracy from its firſt 
The ſtory was immediately publiſhed 
for the ſatisfaction of the nation; and he bribed Sir 


formation. 


Robert Clifford himſelf, one of the chief perſons in 
the court of the pretended prince, to diſcover the ſe- 
crets of his %%% er roy 5 . 0 ea 
Henry had no ſoonerprocured the neceſſary intelli- 
e together with the names of the principal con- 


{pirators then in England, than they were arreſted, 
and being tried and convikted, were, as an ex. 


ample to others, immediately executed. But the 
trial of Stanley required more ſolemn preparations. 


His rank and former ſervices ſeemed to ſecure him 
againſt any accuſation and puniſhment. It was feared 


that the death of ſo illuſtrious a perſon would be at- 
tended with many inconveniences, unleſs his crime 
was apparent to the whole nation. The king was, how» 


ever, determined that he ſhould not eſcape his venge- 
ance.. Clifford was directed to come over privateh to 
DIES Coen Ts 1 Of + ( 


She even aſſigned him 


ager of Burgundy, gave countenance to the impoſtor. 
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England, and to. accuſe Stanley before the council. 


Tue treacherous inſurgent obeyed. He threw himſelf 


at the king's feet while ſeated at the council-table, aſked 
pardon for his paſt offences, and offered to atone for 
them by any ſervices in his power. Henry told him 
that the beſt proof he could give of his penitence, 
and the only ſervice he could now render him, was 
to make a fult confeſſion of his guilt; and to name 
his accomplices. Clifford immediately accuſed Stan- 
ley; who was preſent, as the chief abettor of the 
conſpiracy. Stanley himſelf could not diſcover more 


ſurpriſe than was affected by Henry on this occaſion. 


Clifford inſiſted upon his charge, and offered to lay 


before the council the whole proof of his guilt. 
Henry ſeemed to heſitate, but at laſt ordered Stanley 
to be ſent to 
beheaded. - | 


priſon, and he was foon after tried - and 


A. D. 1494. Theſe executions, and eſpecially - 


that of -Sta 


ſtruck the conſpirators with terror. 


They found that all their ſecrets were diſcovered, and - 


abandoned the idol they had worſhipped to his fate. 
Perkin had no other reſource than his deſpair. He 
embarked from Ireland with his few followers, a- 
mounting to about 600, and appeared on the coaſt 
of Kent. But the people were not now diſpoſed to 
favour him: the whole account of his impoſture was 


known, and the late executions had taught the people 


_ caution. Perkin miſtruſting ſomething of this kind, 
landed a ſmall party only, in order to diſcover the 


true diſpoſition of the Kentiſhmen, who were drawn | 


up with great regularity to receive him. His retain- 
ers met with a very friendly reception, and Perkin 
- himſelf was invited to land; but the wary youth ſuſ- 
petting the whole to be a deception, and that a deſign 
was formed to take him priſoner, refuſed to com- 
mit himlelf into their hands. Deſpairing of being able 
to make themſelves maſters of the impoſtor's perſon, 
the Kentiſh men took the whole party, conſiſting of 
one hundred and fifty perſons, priſoners. © Theſe were 
all tried, condemned and executed; and their bodies 
hung upon gibbets along the coaſts, as a terror to 
others. Diſappointed in the reception he hoped to 
meet with, Perkin failed to Corke, but finding no 
countenance there, except among the very loweſt of 
the people, he was obliged'to conceal himſelf in the 
bogs and foreſts of that country. GRE 


A. D. 1495. Henry now convoked a parliament, 
where the eſtates of all perſons convicted of having 


engaged in the ſupport of Perkin, were confifcated ; 
and the famous ſtatute was enatted, wherein it was 
deelared, that no perſon who fhould by arms; or 


| 


ws Mo 


otherwiſe, aſſiſt the king for the time being, ſhould 


ever afterwards, either by courſe of law, or att of 
parliament, be attainted for ſuch an inſtance of obe- 
A. D. 1496. Perkin, being now weary of his con- 


finement; and having no hopes of obtaining ſuceour in 


Ireland, determined to make application to the kin 
of Scotland, who was a weak prince, and ee 

no favourable diſpoſition towards England. He ac- 
cordingly abandoned his retreat, and repaired to the 
- Scottiſh court, where he was received with the utmoſt 
kindneſs and hoſpitality; James acknowledged 
as the ſon of Edward IV. and 


ſo thorough 
Iy convinced of his being the real duke of Vork, that 


he rejected an allianee which was now offered him by 


him 


his niece, the lady Catherine Gordon, one of the 


moſt” beautiful and accompliſhed: ladies of the age. 


At the ſame time he publickly declared that he would 


aflift him with all his forces; in recovering the inheri- 


tance of his anceſtors; and it was agreed in the Scot- 


tiſh council to carry this deſign into immediate exe. 
cution. A numerous army was aceordingly aſſem- 
bled, under the command of the king in-perſon, at. 


tended by the young adventurer, 


uſurper, a tyrant, and a murderer ; and 
his ſubjefts to aſſiſt him in recovering the thigyy d 


remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt the proceedings of th 


| retired with precipitation. | 


© portunity which he ,was very fond of embracing 


+ kingdom, he ſummoned a'parliament to meet on the 


the people by the moſt inflammatory reflettions oni 


conſidered as the oracle of the neighbourhood. 


ſecond it with ſuch force 


diſorder during their march. When they. gl 
Wincheſter, inſtead of continuing their role 


A. D. 1499, 


| „On their ener 
ing Northumberland, Perkin publiſhed a mManifeſ ; 
in which he inveighed bitterly againſt Henry, 70 


invited al 


his anceſtors. | 
Though this manifeſto was drawn up with gen 
ſpirit and preciſion, yet it produced very little «yg, 
the claim of Perkin was grown obſolete, and his be. 
ing aſſiſted by the Scots rendered him an unvelcone 
vilitor to the Engliſh. James foon perceived tha le 
had undertaken a taſk he was unable to perfory,/ 
and, deſirous of repaying himſelf the expences 0 
the expedition, ravaged Northumberland in the mol 
cruel manner. Perkin pretended to be greaty {; 
fetted with the miſeries of his plundered ſubjech, ad 


army, But all his repreſentations were in van. 
James told him, That he was perſuaded his. 
cern was only employed in behalf of his enemy, a 
that he was anxious to preſerve what would neverhe. 
long to him.” The depredations were according 
continued without the leaſt intermiſſion, till dye 
arrived that a numerous army was advancing agi 
them, when the Scots, fearful of the conſequeuct 


= 


The Scottiſh invaſion furniſhed Henry with an op 


namely, that of extorting money from his ſubjcth 
Under pretence of carrying on the war vith th 


16th of January 1497, when heorequeſted a {ubl, 
which they readily granted, amounting to 120,000, 
with two fifteenths. His avarice, which wa bs 
ruling paſſion, rather than his neceſſity, inducedhin 
to ſolicit this exaction; and the people, often dl 
guſted with neceſſary taxes, were far from being d. 
poſed to ſubmit to thoſe which were uſeleſs to the lat 
The Corniſhmen, who {till preſerved {ome remains 
of the antient ferocity of their anceſtors, were dg, 
exaſperated at being obliged to ſupport ſo unnecellay 
a burden, They complained loudly againſt this w- 
pofition, from which they conſidered theme 
exempted ; as the northern counties had uſually i 
pelled the incurſions of the Scots, without burtet 
ng the other parts of the kingdom. Michael Joke 
2 farrier of Bodmin, who was conſidered as the lat 
of the multitude, greatly increaſed the ill-hunou® 


proceedings of the government, He was jo! 
Thomas Flammoc, a lawyer, who had long ben 


perſuaded! them, that they had no right to fal 
tax, as the northern nobiſity were obliged, I) 3 
tenures of their eſtates, to defend: the borders api 
the Scots; adding, that the only way to oben 
dreſs was to deliver a peti 


obtain 
petition to the king, 30 b 
| as would give it author 
avoiding, at the fame time, every ſpectes of off 
ſion, in order to convince their fellow-ſubjet, 
the good of the people had induced them to *. 
courſe to this method for procuring a redreb af 
ebe ß w 
The populace, inflamed by theſe Ipeeches 5 


* " 
# wo # 


and the 
marched r the capital. At Welz theſ 
were joined by lord Audley, a nobleman _— 
re 


to London; as! they at firſt intended, the) 1 1 


A. D. 1497 · | 
B Kent: from a ridiculous notion, that the inhabi- 
wi of that country would join them in great num- 
m but they ſoon found that their expettations 
ders ; . 

3X le Kentiſhmen would join their ſtandard. They 
ere not, however, intimidated by this diſappoint- 


ent; they wy 
WE. cncamped between Eltham and Greenwich. 


iel ready for aktion, | 
ess the inſurgents. The troops were div 
Lee bodies; the firſt commanded by the earl of Ox- 
. thc ſecond by the king in perſon, and the third 
I 6 Jord d'Aubeney, 4 general in whole abilities and 
enge the ſoldiers placed the higheſt confidence. 
nd Oxford was directed to poſt the left wing of 
avion near Lewiſham, and to extend his right 


divided into 


1 wards Foot's-Cray, in order to ſecure all the roads 


a defles by which it. was poſſible to eſcape in' that 
tion. Lord d' Aubeney was ordered to march 
Y bredtly againſt the front of the rebels, extending his 
Wc: wing towards the left of the earl of Oxford's 


jelds, his troops forming a kind of body of reſerve. 
his excellent diſpoſition rendered it almoſt impoſſi- 


ping to croſs the Thames, the only paſſage that 
Wick pee ne 8 . 
D'Aubeney advanced againſt the rebels about four 
che afternoon; and attacked their advanced guard 
ich the utmoſt fury: after a very ſmart conflict, he 
ove them from their poſt, and. followed them fo 
ole up the bill, that he gained the - ſummit before 
y alliſtance could be ſent from the main body to 


9 
1 


1 L Wkind of contempt for the enemy, tho' they were for- 
nt in valour. He charged them at the head of his 
did not expect: his valour carried 


dd he was taken priſoner, c | 
Vittory ſeemed now inclined to declare for the in- 


ent on their rear, changed the fortune of the day; 


: bing wholly deſtitute both of horſe and artillery. 
een hundred of them were cut to pieces, and the 
taken priſoners, with their leaders. Lord Aud- 


Meph vere executed at Tyburn.t The reſt of the 


our which Henry's charakter gave them no reaſon 
= 


aciently in their favour > or perhaps he hoped to 


| this inſtance of unuſual lenity, r 


1 counties, and meeting with no oppofi - 
be ſat down before Norkam caſtle. The earl 
8 3 the few forces in thoſe coun- 
fy as foon as the Corniſh rebellion was ſup- 
WR cps ſent the beſt of his troops to Join 

del vanced Faint the Scots, who immediately 
de heye, and retited with ſuch precipitation 
be earl could) not overtake them. He, how- 

nnd 8 purſuit; and made himſelf maſter 


14 
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p ned with his 
"328th of Jug. 


It on a chimerical fouridation': not one of 


| 
continued their march to Blackheath, | 


ET 'v intended to chaſtiſe the Scots being fortu- 
e was immediately ſent to ſup- 


vion. The king himfelf encamped in St. George's 


le for any of the rebels to eſcape, as they had no 


3 ppole him. This advantage inſpired d' Aubeney with 
idable for their numbers, and far from being defi- 
I en vith great impetuoſity ; but met with a reſiſtance 


him too far, 


gents ; but lord Oxford falling in the critical mo- 


vas beheaded on Towerchill;“ but Flammoc and 
Iners were diſmiſſed without any puniſhment, a 
ect. Perhaps their inoffenſive behaviour pleaded 
iterate the remembrance of his former. leyerities | 


Ar king of Scotland took advantage of this com- 
uon in England. He made à fecond invaſion in 


ö 


1 


A negotiation was now entered into for a peace, 
but the conferences being rendered abortive, only a 
truce for a tew' months was concluded. The prin- 


cipal reaſon that prevented the peace from taking 
place between the two kingdoms, was James's refuſal 


q 
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eman in Forkſhire. With this reinſoree- 


nn Tit Cr Arey " 
Newgate to Tower- hill. dreſſed in a paper 
own arms teverſed, where he was behead- 


to give up Perkin Warbec. 


The young 


o A i ts a. 17 Me nn 
- 1 +; Joſeph is ſaid. to have reconciled himſelf with great compo- 
notion that He ſhould be famous in à 


A. D. 1498. 279 


But though he would 
not conſent to ſacrifice the perſon he had engaged to 
protect, he deſired him to quit his dominions. The 
unhappy fugitive was now reduced to a melancholy 
ſituation; and he had no other reſource than to re- 
turn to Ireland, where he again reſided in a mere 
ſtate of obſcurity. 3 

A. D. 1498. Notwithſtanding the great lenity 
Henry had ſhewn to the Corniſh rebels, yet they 
were far from being ſatisfied. They boaſted, that 
they owed not their pardon to Henry's clemency, 


but to his fear that their puniſhment would have rouz- 
ed the whole nation; the people being ready to take 


up arms againſt the government. Animated by theſe 
repreſentations, the people again aſſembled; and 


hearing that Perkin was in Ireland, it was agreed to 
invite him over, and place him at their head. The 
young adventurer liſtened to their propoſals, and 
having prevailed upon a few perſons to follow his for- 
tune, he landed in Whitſand-bay on the coaſt of 


Cornwall. He repaired immediately to Bodmin, 


where, being joined by three or four thouſand men, 
he iflued a proclamation, in which he aſſumed the 
title of king of England, by the name of Richard IV, 


Unacquainted with diſcipline, and ſtrangers to the 
danger of ſupporting themſelves againſt the attacks 
of a regular army, they were perſuaded that their 


force was invincible, and reſolved to undertake the 
| fiege of Exeter, which they promiled themſelves 


would fall an eaſy conqueſt to their arms. They 
carried this wild projett into execution; but being 


deſtitute of artillery, and almoſt every other requiſite 
neceſſary for forming a regular ſiege, the aſſailants, 
who attempted to ſcale the walls, were repulſed in 


While the rebels were thus employed in an at 

. tempt that exceeded their power, ſeveral of the no- 
bility and gentry of Deyonſhire, formed an affocia«' 
tion in defence of Henry's government, and raiſed: 
ty could not ſtand the ſhock of theſe veteran forces, | | | 
of Exeter. Henry alſo diſpatched the lord d'Aube-: 
- ney at the head of four thouſand men, to the relief 
of that city; and followed himſelf with a more nu- 
merous army. 0 . 205 


forces in order to drive the inſurgents from the walls: 


When Perkin underſtood that the king was march-. 


ing againſt him with a conſiderable: army, he was 
greatly intimidated; and raiſing the ſiege of Exeter, 
he retired to Taunton in Somerſetſhire. His army, 
vhen he lay before Exeter, conſiſted of about ſeven 


thouſand men, but many of theſe having joined him 


from the hopes of plunder, left him when he raiſed 


the ſiege. 1. VVV 
adventurer perceiving that the number 
of his followers daily decreaſed; and that lord d' Au- 


beney was in full march to attack him, did not think. 
proper to venture a battle. He fled with threeſcore 


horle to the monaſtry of Beaulieu, in the New- 


Foreſt, where he and his retinue regiſtered them- 


ſelves, as perſons entitled to the benefit of the ſanc- 
tuary. Lord d'Aubeney was no fooner inſormed of 
their flight, chan he detached a party of three hun- 
dred horſe in purſuit of the fugitives ; but finding 
they were already within the walls, he ſurrounded the 
aſylum, till he received further inſtruttions from 


Henry. In the mean time the rebels, finding them- 
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Digby, lieutenant of that fortreſs, and by their aſſiſt⸗ 
nee wich ihe unforty-- | 


mercy of the king, and received a pardon. The 
lady Catherine Gordon, wife of Perkin, fell into the 
hands of Henry, who treated her with a kindneſs. 
that does him honor. He ſoothed her mind with 
many tokens of regard, placed her in à reputable 
Ration about the queen, and aſſigned her a penſion, 
which ſhe enjoyed till ber death. 4 
The fate of Perkin, however, was not ſo Lal 
determined; he had taken ſhelter ina ſanctuary whict 
had never been violated. Some of the council ad- 
viſed the king to drag him from the altar by force, 
and infli&t upon him the puniſhment he ſo juſtly de- 
ſerved for his temerity. But Henry thought the re- 
medy too violent: he was un willing to offend the 
whole body of the clergy, who conſidered theſe, reli- 
gious retreats as ſacred ànd inviolable. At the ſame” 
time he was defirous of convincing, even the -moſt 
bigotted part of his people, that Perkin was an im- 


pretenſions, without depriving him of his liſe. He 
therefore cauſed ſecret applications to be made to the 
young adventurer, offering him his pardon, if he 
would quit his ſanctuary, and deliver himſelf into 
the king's hands. Perkin, deſtitute of all aſſiſtance, 
liſtened to the propoſals; and after being conducted 
in a kind of :mock triumph to London, was com- 
mitten t d, O eee e dud ite ail * 

. This year 1498 concluded with a circumſtance. 
which gave Henry no ſmall concern. On the 29th 
of December, 1 65 | 

Shene, which-burnt with ſuch violence, that in a few: 


hours the building was entirely conſumed, with all the 


rich furniture. As Henry was very fond of that palace, 
he cauſed it to be rebuilt in a more magnificent man- 


ner. and gave it the name of Richmond from his title 


while earl, which name it has ever ſince retained. 
A. D. 1499. While Perkin continued a cloſe: 


ts A. D. 08.9 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
| ſelves: deſerted by their leader, ſubmitted to the | 


ſentence of death, which the unrelenting mona 


| logywas far from ſatisfying the people: they excling 


poſtor, which would: effeQually put an end: to his. | beheld with deteſtation a prince, who ſerupled not y 


broke out in the king's palace at 


priſoner in the tower, he infinuated . himſelf into the, 


intimacy of four- ſervants belonging to Sir John 


ance opened: a correſponde | 
nate earl of Warwick, who had been conſined in the 
ſame priſon. This correſpondence ſoon introduced 
confidence, and it was agreed to take the firſt oppor- 
tunity of making their eſcape, though they perceived 


| this could not be done without killing Sir John Digby. 


Had this deſign been effetted, had Perkin, acknow- 
ledged by many to be the real ſon of Edward the 
fourth, been joined by an earl of Warwick, ſon to 
the duke of Clarence, and both eſcaped from the 
tower, it is probable they would yet have ſhaken the 


foundations of Henry's: throne; but the invariable 


hundred thouſand ducats, obliged Henry, his f 


fortune of that monarch protected him; the deſign 


was 
to have been executed. J7CFFCCCCCC0T0TC UEHT 548 LK Lt 
Perkin was ſoon after brought to Weſtminſter-hall, 
where he was atraigned, condemned, and ſentenced. 
to be hanged at Tyburn. Previous to the time fixed 
for his execution great intereſt was made to ſave him. 
His wife {niece-to-the king of Scotland) obtained au- 
dience of Henry, and, falling at his feet, in the moſt 
feeling terms, ſued for his pardon; but the king was 
inflexible, and Perkin ſuffered according, to his ſen- 
tence. The mayor of Corke, who had been the 
8 companion of his fortunes, ſuffered with 
Tuo only of Digby's ſervants, who were concerned 


diſcovered only a few hours before it was intended 


An the above attempt, were executed; the other two. 
were preſerved as witneſſes againſt the earl of War- 
wick, who a few days after was brought from the | 
tower to take his trial before the earl of Oxford, 


created lord high ſteward of England for that purpoſe. 


There was perhaps never a greater ſtretch of law, than 
was made => on this occaſion, As the earl had 


1 


Eknigkthood. Theſe oppreſſive methods p! 


bis great abilities, tindtured deeply wit in” 


4 could not be conſidered in that light, 


| thoſe who fell victims to its fury was cardinal Mong, 
| | archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate of great parts and 


|. marriage of Arthur, prince of Wales, to the princh 


A. D. 1 500-02 
not been committed for treaſon, his attempt to ef 


He there 
of Henn; 


loſt bis life by the artful inſtigations 
the truih g 


creatures, who perſuaded him to confeſs 
| bis mdictment, which was, his conſpiring with peg; 
| t6 raiſe a ſedition, and deſtroy the king. The 5 
carl, a ſtranger to the deceit of mankind, cet 
ſuffered to he executed upon him on Tower. lil 81 
the twenty eighth of November; and with him 
riſhed the laſt male heir of the houſe of Vo 
This act of tyranny was thought, even by Hen 
himſelf, to ſtand in need of ſome apology ; and i 2 
1 accordingly pretended, that F erdinand, King of Ai. 


daughter with the prince of Wales, while any prinee 
of the houſe of Vork remained alive. But this yy, 


. againſt; the injuſtice of this cruel proceeding : 


ſacrifice every principle of humanity. to the didug 


* 


of an avaricious temper.. 6 
f b A. D. 1800. This year was uſhered in by a dread, 
ful plague, which raged for ſome time with the nyt 
uncommon. violence, upwards of 30,000 perin 
being [wept away by it in the city of London. Amony 


S + 


experience in buſineſs; but ſo entirely devoted i 
; the avaricious will of his maſter, and at the fim 
time ſo fertile in deviſing oppreffive methods to exe 
the people, that he was beheld-xwith. deteftation, a 
died without receiving the tribute of a tear. 
A. D. 1504. This year was, remarkable forthe 


Catherine of Arragon; but the prince, who vas thn 
| about ſixteen years of age, did not long ſurvive 
nnptials; he died of a conſumption, ang, it vasſal, 
without conſummating his marriage. The king, us 
willing to reſtore Catheftine's dowry, which vas by 


' ſon, whom he now created prince of Wales, io nm 
; the princeſs, a diſpenſation from the pope being d. 
tained for that purpoſe.” A ſhort time after Hel 
/ married his eldeſt daughter Margaret, * Il, 
king of Scotland; by which he formed a itrong dl 
- ance with that monarch. Gt : 
tots AB. 1502. f Tho Henry met with a ver) di 
' guiſhed loſs in the death of the archbiſhop of Can 
bury, yet that did not divert him from his darin 
+ purſuit of heaping up riches. Avarice wa du 
be ruling paſſion of his ſoul, and was now ince 
by age to an immoderate degree. He was wy 
poſſeſſed of more perſonal riches than any ol! 
vereign in Europe; but bis deſire of acquiiioh 
: ſeemed to increaſe in proportion as it was git 
He now iſſued out commiſſions for impoſing 11%? 
' redemptions upon all perſons in the counties o 
* Dorſet, Somerſet, 5 that ſhould be 


{| bave favoured the Corniſh rebeis under lord ® - 


and Perkin Warbec. At the ſame. time *. 
orders to all the ſheriffs, to ſummon every ge 
poſſeſſed of forty. pounds a year in land t0 rey 


the orde! 


| court, within a limited time, and receive be g 
5 wurf 
d vi 

ul 


the batred of his ſubjeRs, though this batre 


the powers on dhe continent, courted. bis # 


and all the eee of England were oe 
into a peaceful acquieſcence. 

T — „ of Henry ſtill ae 
upon his repoſe. He was of a diſpofitiol el 
be eaſy under the ſmalleſt ground of 2 
and an accident N Which greatf C 
| his peace. Edmund de la Pole, ſecond 9? ©" 
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1. la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and Elizabeth, filter of 
Edwgr 


ever the lines of Edward and of George duke of 
Clarence, ſhould become, extindt.., Edmund. had 
| claimed the inheritance of his atle and eftates on the 
death of his brother; but his extravagance having 


rendered him unable to ſupport the title of : duke, he 
| was obliged to reſign that, dignity, and Henry, in 


tion; and happened, in one of his furiqus allies, 10 
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Suffolk fo highly reſented this affront, that he fle 


RT 
a to, 


4 


throne ; and in order to 8 any deſign from 
being formed againſt him, he diſpatched ſome of his 
emifſaries to Flanders, promiſing him every, adyan: 


" 


was accepted: the earl came over to England, where 
he plunged into all his former exceſſes, to the ruin 
wreturnmnn Fingers, 
A. D. 1503. Henry, ſtill jealous of Suffolk, en- 
deavoured to prevail on him to return to England, 
but all his ſolicitations on that head proved ineffeQual; 
ind perſuaded that he was forming deſigns againſt the 
Wpovernment, he had recourſe to the ſame artifice he 
a0 ſucceſsfully uſed in the caſe of Perkin Warbec. 
Wc applied to Sir Robert Curſon, governor of the 


ery of Suffolk's ſecret intentions. He accordingly. 


© ppſernment, retired' into Flanders, and offer 

ls ſervice to the earl of Suffolk. That nobleman, 

ceived him with particular marks of eſteem; formed 
very intimate connection with him, and ſhewed him, 

i conlidence, ſeyeral letters be had teceived from his 


<td with great freedom, Curſan immediately in- 
ed Henry of the qiſcoveries he bad made, in 
onſequence of which the cap! ö Devonſhire, Wil- 

de la Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk, Sir 
ancs Tyrrel,. and Sir James Winham, were taken 
to cuſtody, and the two. latter were afterwards con- 
emned and executed. The death of Tyr rel gave 


” 


e dn was now hecaine indifferent with regard 
fa 2 6 of the houſe of York, | xetired to the. 
ceived (ee, 4 2rchduke of. Aulfeiz, where he was 
ed with the greateſt marksof reſpesn 
Kg nuts 10 the es means of riches, and 
Kicialto bis ff acquiting chew, however pre- 
don Fe , People; His pfineipal agents in the ex- 
de this. buſineſs were, Sir Rich 
bem * Dudley. The former.was' the lon of 4 
woured £, 0 Y the boldnels of, his mealurgs en- 
ber was a perlon ef fd, megogeß of his bir ; the 
den abllien. Wrtane ang family, as well 128 
mory fill ien, rFumltanges Which repder his 
his panne 108 texecrable, if poſſible," than that 
b miniſters mer, de, The inlolences of theſe 
| not even cps ˙ 10 that helght, that they. 
a6 Verve" the cbm foray of julbiee ; 


ud 1V. was, ön the death of his. elder brother, 
conlidered as the next lineal heir to the crown, when- 


| conſequerice of that Selben allowed him to retain the 
| lands of the earldom, with the dignity of earl of | 


Suffolk. Edmund was of a very paſſionate diſpo- | 


over to Flanders, an d was protected by the duch 8 
of Burgundy, Henry was alarmed at his retreat; he 
thought he ſaw a new pretender ready to diſpute his 


tage he could deſire, if he would return, The offer 


of his credit and fortune ; and was at length obliged | 


alle of Hammes, near Calais, to attempt the diſco- 


bandoned his poſt, under pretence of diſaffection 9 
e 


orreſpondents, in which the meaſures 'of Henry were. | 


vera faufaRtion; on accgun} of Þig participation, 
„ the murder of the two young princes, ſons to Ed- 
ud IV. Suffolk was, bowever, beyond the reach 

Henry ; but that "noblenian, pal the fucheſs_ 


A, 5. 1 Fr ff1 f4 1 1 e 1115 „ ; 
D. 1504. The ayaritious Henry dedicated his 


jard Empſon, 


H E N R T VII. 


—_ 


o 
N 
1 


— MD. 4 


| 11 a man. He applied to the king for a pardon, 
1 fle; : but being little indulgent to 
| perſons conneRted with the houſe of York, he obliged 
him to appear perſonally before the court of King's- | 

bench, and pledd his pardon. like a common felon, - 


nm W 


—_ 


þ 
: 


» 
s 


1 
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turbulent voyage, the duke and 


might command in his dominiong. 


| by. aceepaing the. crown of Caftile, the treat 
Heres ben & 2 


this propolat, a pen (treaty Was fran up. 
ſigned by both princes. n tif 
_., Notwithſtanding this treaty was very advantageou 
to Tenne yet Henry v more deſir f 
e e e 
0 « 
ty Cal of Suffolk. hag mel with.at Philip's court, an 
Vas determined io employ ths prefent on tun: 
0 


country. 
his ſubjeQs found an afyluin-ip 


A. DP. 1506... 281 
they flecced the ſubject with the moſt arbitrary licen- 
tiouſneſs. Such as refuſed, tamely to yield up their: 
property, were impriſoned, fined, and ſome of them 
executed, in conſequence of private trials, without 
any fair examination, or the verdict of a jury. Henry, 
who ſhared the fruits of this oppreſſion, covered the 


authors with the fhield of his authority, Informers, 


ſpies, and ofher yermin of a fimilar kind, filled every 


part, of the kingdom; while Henry was deaf to the 


groans of the oppreſſed, and inſenſible to the re- 


proaches of his people. V 

A. D. 1506. Henry's thoughts were diverted for 

ſome time from the oppreſſion of bis 5 by an 
e 


event which happened in Spain, Iſabella, queen of 


_ Caſtile, paid the debt of nature, and it was fore- 
ſeen that this incident would greatly affect the for- 


tunes of her huſpand Ferdinand king of Arragon. 


Henry 's ſituation was, in ſome particulars, fimilar to 


that of Ferdinand, and therefore he regarded the 


iſſue of theſe tranſactions as a precedent for himſelf. 


Joan, the daughter of Ferdinand by Iſabella, was 


married to the ar chduke Philip .and being, in right 
_ of her mother, heireſs of Caſtile, ſeemed entitled to 


diſpute with Ferdinand the preſent, adminiſtration of 
that kingdom. It was of the utmoſt importance for 


Henry to ſupport the pretenſions of Ferdinand. He 
was very ſenſible that the greater part of his ſubjectg 
were convinced of the ſuperiority of his wife's wil : 


to the crown ; and he dreaded leſt the, prince of 
Wales, who was every day adyancing towards man- 


| hood, might be tempted by his op ambition, and 
the example of the afchduke, to lay ynmediate claim 
to the crown, | 5 5 


Ferdinand, though ſo cloſely wonnen with 


to continue in the adminiſtration, His ſormer ex- 
actions and impoſitions hag revdeyoyl him Tory unpo- 
pular, and a reſolution was takep ig declare Philip 
and Joan, king and queen of Caſtile. Philip there- 
fore ee with his conſort for Spain, on the fixth 


Henry, ſoon found thay it would be 5 


of January; but being overtaken Dy iS dreadful | 


ſtorm, he was obliged to put into the harbour, of 
Weymouth for ſafety. Spent with the. fatigues of a 
q his conſort went on 

ſhore to procure. ſome refreſhment, contrary to the 
N bis council, who ftrongly oppoſed the reſo. 

tion. 55 ö . 
. 7, being informed of this circumſtance, ſent. 


the earl of Arundel to compliment them, in his name ; 


to aſſure them that he hoped ſoon to have the pleaſure 
of embracing them, and that, in the mean time, they 

t command in tus dominions.. Philip would 
willingly have declined the honour of an interview ; 
but he well knew that he mult nat pow depart with. 


diately for the court, which yas then at Windlor,. 


where be and his conſorg. were .received by Henry 
with all the warks of fie mall contin frepditie” Bur 


the Engliſh monarch was determined. to dray ome 
adyaptages. from this fortunate event; and accordingly. - 


hinted to Philip, that as he had changed his Fopginion, 
| of come, 


de Low -ountrics, 
ions were made. to! 
and 


etween l b 


ought to be repewed. No objets 


J 


* 
1417 
4 $44 


was far more deſirous of 


He had. beep yery yocaly at the reception 


bs | 


* 


Poppy o! 
to. his ow 


procuring that 9 80 to he ſept de at 
(has 


; . f | I MTS Et H 442i NY 
Accordingly he complained to Philip, 


is dominions, parti- 
culanly 


: 


out the king's conſent, and therefpre ſet out imme 
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to the Tow 


in the accümdlating o 


„ AD , HISTORY of BNGLAND. 


priſoner in your dominions.” ' ** Then there is no 
Batter diſpute,” replied Henry, „ J will take all the 
diſhonour upon myſelf.” * perceived that Henty 
was determined to carry his point, and therefore gave 
his conſent, on condition that no attempt ſhould be 
made againſt his life. Henry very readily agreed to 


this refttiction, and even condeſcended to write a 


letter ro the earl with his own hand; affuring the un. 
fortunate exlle, chat he ſhould meet with the kindeff 
reception in England. This invitation, added to that 
of Philip, who was perfuaded that Henry wauld 


| his reign, He left his ſon Henry the crown of Englay, 


- rs i " 
A I _ 


A. D. 1303 
becams deſpefate t he found his end Was approach, 
The Wege death effected what fein la þ 
tempted in van. Hengy entered deep into hingr 
atid trembled at Aue doe proſpect that toy 
opened before him, He now law the wickednes wg 
folly of accumulating riches by violence and eng. 
tion, and was deſirous of performing ſome aclom th 
might recommend him 10 the mercy of heaven, ay 
the forgiveneſs of men, He diſtributed large lum in 
charity, and releaſed, at his own expence, all priſ, 
ers that were confined for debt under forty tiling 
He then made bis. will, in which he ſtridly eon 


: : 


— 
y 


6. ˙ A es apes * 
, 1 ² v1 


ä 
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his heir and fuccefſor to make reſtitution of all dn 
thoſe infamous . oppreſſive avarice jay 
unjuſtly taken from the people; and on the 224 
April, 1509, he expired at his favourite palace d 

Richmond, in the 38d year of his age and the 20d 


together with one millian eight bundfed ibouänd 
pounds Rey in ready money, beſides jewel; ud 
plate, all o which were 5 in the vaults of hi 
VV... Ly 

If we copfider this monarch either as a man r! 
king, we ſhall find him in ſome reſpeRs inferior to hi 


* 


make no difficulty of granting his pardon, N . 
the defired offels uffolk returned to ngland : 
eee eee 


13 0 1 


e king of Cale was now fufſered to purſue his 
yoyage'to Spain, where he was Jeyfully received by 
the Caftitians, and put in poſfeiſion' of the throne, 
Soon after che arrival of this prince, Ferdinand fav 
his court a defart ; grandees, clergy, and people 
flocked to their young king and queen, and Ferdinand 


_ was obliged to put on an air of affection and com- 


plaiſance for his daughter and her Bulband. An in. 


terview waz held between them, when it was agreed 
that Ferdinand ſhould retire to Arragon, and refign 
the gavernment of Caftile entirely into the hands of 


Philip and his conſort. But Phitip died ſoon after, 
and Joan, his widow, falling into a deep melancholy,” 
Ferdinand was again reinftated in his authority, and 
N e kingdom 
- &. ͤðë „ „„ 


A. D. 1507. | Hewy's 


bim {fe money” during the time of his mayoralty, 


fivolous, and each fined a thou rags 
og's-bench priſon. . Several other 


1& became obnoxious to the 5 y. Bal ins- 
| Ted the enormous ſum 


wa een daily augmienied this heay of dee 
e advanced in years, the more detel, 
table he became in the eyes of his ſubfetts. 
A. B. 1508. The avatitlous Henty began bop to 
Erceive, that neither "Fiches, power, nor ſucceſs, 

- could fecure him fram the misfortunes cider Wt 
man nature. He had for ſome time labyured under 
a conliimptive diforder, too inveterate to be con- 


#7 


gered by the preſcriptions of the healing art, which | 


* £'% 


ad exerted all its powers in preſerving a life kent 
was fo unvilling to'refigh, At length his diforde 


{IBF &73 he CHIPS 


Ll 
N 0 | e 
| 


+ power of. ihg nghilicy and by his firmneſs and int; 


| the greateſt monarchs in Europe. His reign, in fone 


activity and firm nels, his wi 
'Þ vhich the adious vice of avarice left upon Þ u. 


|; tremely 


predecefors; but at the ſame time it mult he xc 
nowledged that few. of them poſſeſſed ſo many excel 
lencies as hedid upon the whole. His reign was nor 
advantageous to the nation thay honourable to hin 
elf. He put a final period to the civil wars which ha 


LAS | 


fo long diſtratted the kingdom. He maintained order 
and regularity in the ſtate : he depreſſed the exorbitan 


| pidity, together with the friendſhip and alliances k. 
contfacted with foreign princes, he became one d 


' meaſure, humanized the ferocious manners of th 
' Engliſh. He inherited a fund of good ſenſe, vid 
; was greatly improved by Rudy and experience. ll 
Judgment was found, and his. lagacity Temarkadle 
WW: 1 and valour ſurmounted every dificuly 
; Thele ſhining Fele acquired him the eltern d 
1 s of Europe, and he was generally fon 

the” appellation of & Fog | Solomon, Bui 
ba d firt (dom, bis love of prac, 
and his courage in war, cannot wipe away ile fling 


all the princes urope, and 


- 


mory. ; N i 


2 


TT r 4 
Henry was in ſtature ſomewhat above the midde 


* 


| fize + his perſon was ſtrait and hapdlome, ud f 
| inabs eee and, well proportioned, dee 
lelicate aud tender 2 bis countenance 0 
grave and melancholy ; and bis temper ſour and 
| turnine, Ife wag very difficult ok accck, bu # 
mne, e KEY 4 cult O. A Po coins 
ble When once engaged in converſation, aud-KIEW 
| ly eloguent and perſuaſive wheai be dad wy 6 
rite point to gain. He was buried with great POT. 


: 
1 


in the chapel Pult by himſelf. Wellmiilr i 
which has ever fince retained big name, and,04% 


— 


neident to H. 


J...... IE, ri wo 
"This monarch had ar ghd by ixque; 
only, three ſurvived bim; ane fop, aud two ddt . 
I. Henry Tudor, born ag Greenwich op the!" 

fourth of Fe ruary, 1491, apd ſuccceded 5 9 

by the name of Fenty VIE... ud 
. Margaret Tudor, born on. the weng 


| the place of interment far al} the ſucceed be 
| 


November, 1489 + firſt, married to JP be 
- of Scotland; and afierwards to Kleben 

af! Of Angus - She left children by bod. - 
Wl Mary Tudor, born in the- year £4934); 
Mold" 30 zone SL TDi one 
reignof Henry VII, mere 26 follows. 1H 
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is Giſt, year an \epidemical diftemper broke out 
in London, Which 


drank 2 Jobg! Percival bis, carver, wha: wes A waited 


ung year, 
: | lettion that WY, 
i bat and fit. down at täble: accordip, 
Wn, took on him the office- other. : 
; ervards loxd-mayor himſelf-. 
n his ninth year, on the — eighth «f * 
an Boughton,, a widow, was burnt in Smithfield, 
r bereſy and profeſſing Wickliff's opinions. This 
ear wheat way ſold in London for four ſhillings a 
quarter ;,, And Bourdedur wing or Claret, for Gon 
billings a hogſhead.- 

In the tenth eat of bis 1085 the body 


as to.defire- of Percival to put on 
be fat 


ROE 5 EET * * Ip £4 4 * 


red and ſeventy+live., years,..ever ſince the begin. 

ing of the reign of Edward II. was accidentally 

ug up in the church of St. Mary Hill, 2 
F n of Le: es e and the joints of 

e ams pliahlee | 


ſwept.away many thouſands of the 


ir table. {landing barcheaded:;; the lord-mayor drink- 
apy and filing him ſheriff of London for the 


e ofa. add e of | 


waa... 1 


* ones 3 
Alice Haekney, Which had been buried one hun- 


R Y VIII. A; D- 4809. 283 


In the ſeventeenth year of his reign, Sir John 
Shaw, then lord- mayor, firſt cauſed his brethren 


þ habitat This dreadful. diſeaſe was, from we dhe aldermen to ride to the water-ſide, when be 
3 attending it, termed the Sweating Sickneſs, went te the Exchequer-bar to be ſworn: he was 
8 ht to have been the firſt time it apaared alſo. the firſt that held the mayor $ feaſt in Guild - 
iu the 1 2 Ball, which was before done at Mercer. hall, or 
In his ſecond year the. Euſiqn) of the tord-mayor, & || a e eb 5 
ondon drinking to N Sheriffs was inſtituted by. a. the- following year, on the eightestith of Ja- 
bir Henry Collet, the then mayor, the manner of | wy =: the firſt. Boe of che chapel. known by the 
b Mich was thus; Sit Henry took a cup.of wine, and | name of Henry VII's chapel, was laid, within the 


monaſtery of Weſlminſter, by John Iſlip; the / 2 
bot; Sir Reginald Biay, knight of the Garter ; 

Barnes, maler of ihe Rolls; Sir Eduard rd wk 
and others aſſiſting at,/ the. cere: The cbarge 


a 44 3 building n tc bd more. than four. 


Ne 13 pounds, if ve thay believe the lord 


i he ame year king pave: the title of Miert 
* to the company of Taylois, of which 
| 8 was a member, as Gele his Es 
{ts had been before him. at 
The colleges founded in this reign vera, Chriſt's 
and St. John's, in Cambridge, by Margaret, 
| gouniels of Richmond, the N mother; Jeſus 
„in the ſame univerſity, by John Allcock, 
biſhop of Ely: Corpus Chriſti in Oxford by Richard 
Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter; and Brazen Noſe col. 
3% by William Smith, biſhop of Lingoln, / 
It was likewiſe in the courſe of this reign, that 
8 Paul's Rog. was founded by Je Gees dear 
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ne of © 5, "Ip greater, eclat 
Ta 11 8e than did Henry 1 2 
| England who, at the time of hie acceſhign, * Was . 
1 hy yl years of age. Amiable in bis perian - 
aldreſs, inthe bloom Is outh, hleſſed ug 
Tee talents, and 3 Patel, of immenſe treaſures, 
WE © himſelf at the ae 2, flouriſhing k m, 
L, ER arts and ſciences wanted only à liberal 


F tranquillity was ſecured by 


a, long peack 
ful alliances, his EOF ad. Tb | 


Ba, tions fre 
P 55 be”: 54 difap nee for no ſooner Was. he | 
anche throne, : an lie ſhewed himſelf. the: re- 


le of his father, by y aliberality of temper 2 2 eyen 


his ch Nor 


Sf 47 A 57 
i # fy” 


to promote their progreſs ;. and * ihe Lang - 


a on ee but . the ſame dime; 
ome inflances m St | 


tical to hisſubſe 5 
aum Henr e bis 
ike, did. 


ATP, 
2 >a b 


(reer 
liſpok ian was | 


pol te to tf at. of- his” Bot, however, 


| his ae 


iy He 


1 ider of £ OE 
da Fg 


18 OE x | 

75 .and. c & of the, 

Way Ognings, compteoller ; Si 

lrney, eryard 1 55 Marney ; Sir 
ie wards e Mal 


Q a 
* . 1 
2 Ad; 17> Lbs 181 


he 1 and Sir Few 
an e att of. "government was 
e Ce BO, * 


. 


LY 


1 


e — -tex 


>? 
2 


| council perceived. Empſen 
cu ; bnoxious miniſters to ther” 


| Fel Populus odium incurred by their wy} 


6 » 
. 4 i ; Lv \ * 7 5 5 x 
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23 in the 3 bis 4 Vis ied 


roclamation to encourage complaints againſt all w 
* made ule. of the royal authority to the prejudice 


of his ſubje tis: The opportunity was embraced with 
avidity ; the ſpies and inſormers, who had fo long ex- 
erciſed an unbounded tyranny over the kingdom, now | 
FER the we . of jullice, and fell Victims to the re- 
the public, | Empſon and Dudley, whoa 
# peek fo often loaded with exectatiam were cited 
before the council, to anſwer for their condath, Bur 
it was. ſoon found, that however abmaxigus: they were 
rendered by. their late conduct, they. 25 OE. 
condemned by the laws of their countr oy 
fey 


artfully 8 that the ouly crime o 
were accuſed; conſiſtad in bran 


| kinkelf and eee 
haying enforced a ſtrict exccutiom df the laus; hat 
king, 46 


they Rad adted intirely in obedience: toi the 
bon the execution of the laws was idtraſted by: the 
Conſtitution; that t belonged nat to. them, who! Wer 
mexely.. eee in the hands df the 


| power, What laws were recent « or obſolete, "expedieny 


OF: hurtful, ſinge, they. were all;;equal 


. Eg valid while 


d by che legi ure, 

* 8 wers unan , 
t proper. eee 
785 OWer, t WW ner 
could. be wre againſt them After 

Geliberation it Was determined zo accuſt hem 
bighetrealon,” Itwwas faid,” * That, gonfcidur ef, 
juſt; proceeds. 
. 5 While che 


ſwerable, and therefore; t 


c 


[Ws he hee had ſummoned their: fri 


"ts ben on his death bead to cemſult them; * 
en 


R 10 a taken t6' fecure- them 


5 


3 1 
boy” g 


- fation was ahundantly ſufficient. To this weak argu- 


Vith Spain, in order to counterb the, ng 


Douncil, though contrary to 
Rn NE: un the 24th: of the ſame month. 5 | 


dangerous in well regulated governments, He found 


power almoſt unbounded. "Theſe, were ci reuniſtan- N 
des which gave the moſt terrible alurms to a 'councn; 


It was in vain far them to attemp the: taſk of difguiſ- | 


| nature his ſtudies from books: nd. 
men and politics. 


| FIG the . che . Theſe mealures |, 


were conſtrued into a' conſpiracy to ſeize the perſon 
of the new king, and to take up arms in defence of [ 
- themſelves and their party, This Rrange accuſation, | 


Po 


- however abſurd and improbable was "ſufficient to] though 


convitt them of the: crime laid to their charge, ant 
they fell victims to the juſt reſentment of -ar-ayured | 


people. They were kept in the Tower till the fol-. 


lowing year, whenthey were both dehſeaded _ Toner. q 
Bill. el ee 12 199, 148 - UTILL 10 81 
/- While the atiebtioh of the: 'public was engaged In | 
the perſecution of | theſe wicked minilters, thè c- 
cil were deliberating an a matter of much greater 
importance, namely, the kings conſummtaint his mar- 
riage with Catherine of Arragon, to whom he had 
been affanced during the life of his father. The 
biſhop of Wincheſter, -a zealous prelate, and ws # 
lently attached to the papal àuthority: ſtro p. 
1 the intereſt of = princeſs? « Far, (few 4 
iſhop of Canterbury, . urged, that it was contraty | 

to a poſitive command of the Deity himſelf, for a” 
man to marry his brother's: widow; and conſegus "if 
that the.pope's diſpenſation. was.nvalidg« Winchelter, | . 
in/-oppokitions: to. this argument, urged the unlimited” 
authority of Chriſt's vicar; and that the pope s diſpen= 


mem be added others of a much ſtronger: tendeney, 
founded on political motives. He repreſented the 
danger of forcing Ferdinand into an alliance with 
France, and of the two monarchs:qoining to reſent 
the affront offered to the king of Arragon in the per- 
fon of his daughter, after ſhe had been ſo long af. 
fanced to Henry. He expatiated on the known vir. 
tue, modeſty, and noble diſpoſitions of the princels; 5 
her affettiom for che king, the large dowry The © 
brought, and the neceſſity of forming a cloſe alliance | 


power of France. Theſe conſiderations ing weig 
ed in the ſcale of political 1985 determined the 

the gpinion of "he pri- 
mate, to adviſe Henry to complete the marriage. 
Accorgingly, the nuptials were celebrated on the ↄꝛtu 
day of june 1509; and they were cfowtied at Welt 4 


Henry had hitherto proceeded . With a li 5 | 
tention to the laws Of juſtice and diſcretion, without 
diſcovering an of thoſe youthful extravagancies fo 


bimſelf maſter of more ready money, than perhaps 
all the ire{t of the princes of Europe poſſe fed, a 4 
bis ſubjecis readyzo adore him; at the: ane time s 
mind was aktive, his paſſions were -firong,” and bis 


compoſed of ment, trained up under the late Henry, 7 


to auſterity,/ to ity,” d "txconomy, and to a 
ſtrict ccopformity Dh ine ſevereſt maxims of Rate. 


's lituntion from him i: by - -changiog the | 
diſp AY, $20. 

Henry refuſed all abi hs! 
their power. Phe more ftriily be had been confined: - 
under his late jealous father, ke more he taſted” the! 
aſures of à court, and the (ſweets of freedom, 
arbam; archbiſhop of Canterbury! aſſiſted by. his” 


ing Hen 


* piety, his wiſdom, his moderation; aid candor, main? 1 of Europe 0 the French manarch , 


tained the greateſt authority at the council ; but be 

Nas a man 5 100 much integrity to have any Hare N 

in the lou intrigues praftiſed by eourtiers; The two | 
perſons who moſtly .comended for the king's- favour, [: 

- Hm Fox, biſhop bf 'Winekeſter; ' ſecretary of Hate, 

"= lord: privy: ſeal, and Things earl — Sos 

treaſurer; The prelats, e ad enjoy 

credit during the ſurmer reign; bad 9 age | 

' bits of canton and lg. i a6 could bar ny | 


al 


2 


s OR /or ENGLAND. 


court of the young monarch. He in 


| "pas carl of every amuſement; bulineſs' of a 


| majeſt) s 
on his royal maſtey,} that he Hoon obtained the mol 


| federacy of different powers. ”A league e had been 


tories an the continent. This confederacy. was pl 


chriſtan blood, the count 


| ar adsl We * e 


lay afide,:and- ill 6 poſed: by his re 
«tho ſchemes of dich and Toms U a 
* and paſſions of Henry rendertd aff 
im. But Surt was # "More" artful - "Courtjep4' ql 
few” had borne a greater late jn i 
- frugal politics of the late king, he knew how toi 8 
form; himſelf to the humours of his taſter. bo. 
were ſo forward to promote that liberality it, "ple 
and mficence which now began to provt ng in the 2 
t 
ſelf by this dextrous condutt into the are d 
he profited; as well as the other couttiers, by k 
laviſh diſpoſition of his maſter; and engaged * 
in ſuch a courſe of diflipation and iledek 1 
ſoon rendered him Entirely heedteſs/ of his un en 
cerns, and willing to intruſt the adminiſtration 0 
affairs entirely to che care of his miniſters, Ilein. 
menſe treaſures amaſſed by the late King, were 
dually diſſipated in the giddy expences of a thougy, 
leſs- eas One party of - pleaſure: ſticceededay 
other : filts, tournaments, and caroufals, were en. 
hibited with all the magnificence of that age; anda 
the preſent tranquillity! of the nation Perimitted i 


——_ — Sm. ack. Cee 


2 — 
. 


rious nature was very little attended to. 
The biſhop of Wineheſter was ſo highly Gael 
at theicondutt of the earl of Surry, that! he deer 
mined to introduce ſome perſon to the bing uh 
might be a ſpy upon his actions. He pitebedihd 
Dr. Thomas ſolſey, as a perſon well qualified 4 
. anſwer his purpoſe. Though this gefitlenian v f 
. mean, deſcent, yet he had been particularly dil 
l for his prudence, his talents and his leari 
e had recommended himſelf by his addrebs to te 
late King, who had N him with advantageh 
1 Adbcult cammuſhons. Wincheſter introduce 
him ta. He ry, and he was appointed almoner ia i 
Touthold. His, inſinuating addrels, i 
| taſte for pleaſure, and his love of letters, ſo wry 


_ diſtinguiſhed favours, and at length became (ant 
ſhall-lee, hereafter) | litle Inferior i in 1 och 
king himſelf, - 

. 1510. While the kack of affairs in 90 
wore ih fmiles of peace andſeſtivit), thatof thecath 
nent was deformed with alarms reſulting | from the col 


formed at Cambray, 8 the poße, the empt 
ror'of Germany, and the kings s of F rance and opal 
for Aripping 755 2 975 of Venice of al her tent 


ned by that warlike and jmpious pontift Julw% 
Forget fing the cares of 71 in Order to encrei 
the power of the holy Tee, he {crupled* "hot io ind 
Italy in all the horrors: of war, "and deluge, vi 
tries oyer which he Pe 
as Meat of the prince 'of pekce,..: 

The French ſoon. reduced the Verein, to a 
tremities; and recovered. the territories 775 
the contrafting prince. But the pope had no 2 
obtained poſſeſlion of the domimions he 777 4 
belong to the c urch tan he determined o! 14 
the league of nbray, and reduce the Lat” 
Leis which hie [now conſidered as 100 form * 


e the 
In order to this, he endeavoured to oo an 4 


ticufarſy defirous af n youre 1 
favour, He ſent that MBAS" a al ol 
pops all 


roſe,*4 favour 1 never beſtowed by the. 
theix moſt fayaurite ÞF INCES. He entered in 123 
' with-the Swiſs cantotis} and having ik off 
|, powerful 1 e „he aitacked, the 
| rari, an a ranch. 

Levis, 410 never imagined ' 4 delten, wa! foo 


* 
. 


f 
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e e 6 u determing 
— 7 his ally. he ſent orders to, Cha: 
In his general, and governor of; Milan, to- ſupport 
rp Tos with all his forces. Chamont prepared im- 
wediateiy to: obey the commands of his ſovereign, 
and bearing the pontiff was arrived at Boulogne, he 
reſolved. to ſurprize him. He. accordingly led his 
amy towards the city, and had he not been, amuſed 
with Tome. of the pope's envoys, he: would, in all 
probability, have put an end- to all the projects of 


is enterpriſing; pontiff; but. inſtead of puſhing the 


e with vigour,. he liſtened, to propoſals offered 
by Julius, which that artful churchman never intend- 
ed to perform. This. ſuſpenſion. of hoſtilities fur- 
niſhed an opportunity: for, a body of. V.enetians to 
throw themſelves into the caſtle; and Chamont, be- 
1 ing deſtitute of artillery ſufficient for taking the for- 
Ws tres, was obliged to abandon the enterpriſe. + - --: 
A4. D. 1611. Lewis, after trying every method 
he could projet. to bring about a treaty of peace with 
| the imperious pontiff, at length determined to ſubdue 
him by force af. arms, and to depoſe_him.in,a coun- 
cil ſummoned to meet at Piſa. But no ee 
inimidate the old pontiff: he laid ſiege to Mirandola 

in perſon; and though he was then ſeventy years of 


couraged the. engineers, and entered the breach at 
the head of his forces. After a faint reſiſtance the 
enemy ſubmittetl, and the pope made himſelf maſter 
—ͤ ᷣ K „ 
| — theſe tranſaQtions Lewis was debating with 
bis coungil, which met at Piſa, where a few. cardinals, 
| vhowere enemies to the pontiff, made their appear- 
ance. But this council proyed an idle undertaking, 
while the papal war was carried on with great ſucceſs. 
Julius, withogt ſuſpending for a moment his military 
operations, fulminated anathemas againſt the biſhops 
and all the memberg that formed the council at Piſa. 
A. D. 1512. The aſſiſtance of Henry was now 
bwonghy ſolicited by both parties; but at length, by 
ee inſtigation of Ferdinand king of Spain, uncle to 
eam, he was induced to declare againſt France. 
1 he glory of ſerving the pope, and of conquering 
provinces, excited the ambition of the young mo- 
nach ; and the parliament readily granted ſupplies 
eu enterprize that was agreeable to the people. 
N erdinand, always attentive to his own intereſt; while 
be ſeemed to be acting for 


* 1 
- o = N 


» 


= excommunicated John 


the acquiſition of the kingdom of Navarre. Julius 


June. Tbe Engliſh admital, in his teturn; made 


= 
% . 2 


© 8 joined by a ſquadron, of ſhips. commanded 
Fir Thomas Knivet, the depredations were conti- 
"1 conſiderable advantages. 59 8 1871 


| Fl and conduft. The two fleets ſoon 
Et, A a 


8 Frimauget's 
0k to periſh a 
N * 


* 


abe Tucceſsfyl deſcents on the coaſt of Britany, 


der the command of Primauget, an admiral 


age, he mounted the trenches, viſited the works, en. | fo ö 
| | viſtons,: by: forming a camp between the ſea and the 


e ba 5 3 fp 
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Englſh admiraf, and grappling with! her, both ſhips 


| ſoon became involved in the ſame inevitable deſtruc- 
tion. This dreadful ſcene ſuſpended the action be- 
teen. the other ſhips; they were ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment at ſo frightful a ſcene of horror and confuſion. 
After ſome tine the French ſhip blew up, and the 
dreadful exploſion deſtroyed the Engliſh. This 
alarming cataſtrophe, in which above ſixteen hundred 
men periſhed, ſo affected both parties, that the en- 
gagement Was not renewed; the French. retired to 
Breſt, and the remaining part of the Engliſh conti- 
nued cruizing in the Channel. 
The Spaniſh forces, commanded by the duke of 
Alva, having joined the-Engliſh, preparations were 
made ſor opening the campaign. But Dorſet, who 
little ſuſpected .Ferdinand's intentions, was ſur- 
pPrized to find, that inſtead. of: purſuing the conqueſt 
| of Guienne, his army moved towards the frontiers of 
| Navarre. The Engliſh general complaincd to Ferdi- 
nand, that inſtead of undertaking the fiege of Bay- 
onne, which would open. a paſſage into Guienne, the 
forces had. taken a different rout. Ferdinand replied, 
that as the king of Navarre was connected with 


TREES" 


N * — 


form the ſiege of Bayonne, till meaſures were taken 
for preventing that prince from cutting off their pro- 


mountains of Navarre. Dorſet agreed to theſe pro- 
poſals, and an Engliſh officer was ſent to that prince to 


"YE 1 


know his intentions. D- Albert declared. that he would 
| obſerve an exact neutrality, and 
to the attempts of the Engliſh, Ferdinand: pretended 


give no obſtruttion 


not to be; ſatisfied with. this anſwer; he inſiſted that the 


king of Navarre ſhould join the combined army, or 


deliver into his hands fix of the moſt conſiderable 
places in his dominions, together with his eldeſt ſon 
| as an hoſtage. The artful Spaniard well knew that 
| theſe terms could not be complied with, and on the 


ö 


return of the meſſenger with intelligence that the pro- 


Aya to invade Navarre, and reduce the whole king 
dom to ſubjection. The Engliſn general now pera 


to the ambitious views of the Spaniard, and refuſed 
to aſſiſt in the reduction of Navarre. He retired to 
his camp at Fontarabia, reſolving: there to wait for 
freſh orders from England. But even his inaftion 


| anſvered the views of Ferdinand. It kept the French 
ep that it would be more for his advantage not to 


my in awe ;. and by preventing Lewis from aſſiſting 
| Albert, the kingdom 5 6 Pit, fell into the 4:3 of 
of Ferdinand. The ſeaſon was too far advanced, 
and the French had taken too many precautions in 
putting Bayonne in à proper poſture of defence, - for. 
Dorſet to think of making any progreſs in the re- 
duktion of Guienne: he returned to England with- 
out having had an opportunity of leading his forces 
againſt the enemy. Henry was highly diſpleaſed at 


the utmoſt difficulty to convince him that the miſear- 
riage was entirely owing. to the fraudulent deſigns of 
Ferdinand, who was now ſtiled in Spain, the wiſe, 
the prudent; in Italy, „ the pious: and in France 


| and England, the perfidioug;” :- +. 


Though this War was attended only with diſgrace to 
the Engliſh arms, yet it ſerved greatly to weaken the 
ſtrength of France. Lewis was ohliged to recall. his 
troops for the defence of his on dominions; and by 
that means loſt all the conqueſts he might have e 
obtained in Italy. The ambitious pontiff triumphed 
in the diſgrate of the French monareh; but he did ne 
long enjoy his good fortune. He paid the debt 


| 


nature on the 21ſt of February, 151g; and was ſuc- 
ceeded in the papal chair by Jo 


that ever filled 


— 


4 


» 


France, he thought it would not be adviſeable to 


poſal was rejected, orders were ſent. to the duke of 


| ceived the intereſts of his maſter were to be ſacriſiced 


the ill ſucceſs of the enterprize; and - Dorſet found 


| hu de Medici, under 
the appellation 5 Leo &. one of the greateſt princes 
the e ſeat. 9 - 


- 
* 
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of arts uni the ftiendzofl learning. Deſirous of a. 
taching Henry firmly tb his intereſt, he fent him a 
veſſel loaded with hams and wine, the arriwal of which 
fillad the Engliſh wich enultation, and ebe they 
neee inſt France. ö 

„A. D. 154g. The Engliſfi miniſtry now reſolved 
to.xaiſe a. confiderable army, in order to retrieve the 
martial glory of their country which had been is 
greatly injured in the late expedition in France. 
Hoſtilities were firſt commenced: at fea, but without 
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any advantage to either of the contending princes. 


It was on the continent that the decifive blows were 


intended to be ſtruek. The van of the army, con- 
fiſting of eight thouſand men, was led by the earl of 
Shrewſbury, affiſted by the earl of Derby, the lords 
Fitzwalter, Haſtings, and Cobham, and Sir Rice ap 
Thomas, captain of the light horſe. This diviſion 
landed at Calais, was ſoon followed by another 
body of ſix thouſand men, under the command of 
lord Herbert, chamberlain, attended by the earls of 
Northumberland and Kent, the lords Audley and 
Delayar, together wich Carew, Curſon, * other 
gentlemen. 
Henry now prepared to follow his faves: $ but be- 
fare his departure, he cauſed the unfortunate earl of 
Suffolk, who was ſtill a priſoner in the Tower, to be 
beticaded. - What reaſons induced him to commit 
this cruel ation, is not abſolutely. known. Some 
hiſtorians tell us, that it was in obedience to the dying 
coitimands of his father; while others. think, that 
Henry, exaſperated at the conduſt of his brother Eg- 
wurd de la Pole, who had accep 
5 ſervice, latiated his Ho on-the ez, 
OK. 
About the middle of une Henry landed at Calais 
with the third diviſion of his army conſiſting of +2000; 
men He was attended by the duke of Buckingham, 
and many others of the principal nobility. But be 
ſoon perceived the — he ought to 
the promiſes of princes; for among all his allies, the 
e performed the conditions of their engage 
The emperor Maximilian. had promiſed to 
jein hem wih a body of 8000 men; but though he 
bad received. from Henty 120, oo0 crowns for that 
purpoſe, he failed in his engagemems. He made 
lome atonement, however, to the Engliſh monarch, by! 
tis him, in the Low Countries, with ſome Gere 
man and Flemiſh ſoldiers, who were of great ferview 
in giving — pr e A to e xe 
raiſed fore 
Before Henty lasded at Calais the een of Shawls 
y and lord: Herbert had formed che ſiege of Ter- 
nde, à toun fituated on the borders of Picardy. 
The garriſon,” Which conſiſted of not more than a 
houſand men, commanded by Teligini and Crequi, 
made a noble defence; | The town was, however, at 
la reduced to (extremities, for want of ammunition 
and previfions ; und Lewis determined, if poſſible, 
to ſend a ſupply. Eight hundred cavalry were cho- 
ſen for malang this dangerous attempt, each of whom 
carried behind him a ſack of gun- po er and wo 
quarter of bacon. Thus equipped and headed by 
Fontrailles, 3 70 made a ſudden irru into the 
Figliſh camp, ſurmounted all - refiftance, and ad- 
_ vance& 40” the folfe of the town; where each horſes 


on 
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ted a command in the! 
| made himſelf maſter of theicatties of Norhan. End 


| forces, marched into the northern counties to flop the 


| on the high grounds near Chiviot kills, in a very d 


to moet dim in the plain of Milfield, appointing + 


march 


_ who had learned prudence from 71 3 


man — nas. ＋ hes tho Then © pag wit 
x ry 125 8 a 
ry: was. Es 410 a had tit 
pat 3 being inſotmed that a large Doch French 
was approaching, he ordered ſonic troops to 
the Lis, and whe ho battle. The conteſb'was 
decided.” The French cavalry, though conſt 
? ing eben el gentlemen who had behaved with the 
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_yourable' army wa 4 
pu in motion; the hits it Which the Les 


enemy, he p 
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| Digi 
were fvided with ſueh an unaccountable panie, the 
they immediately hetdok themſelves Woffigu, and 
were putfued by: the Engliſh. The duke of Loy 
gueville, Buſſi T Amboils, Clermont, Imbertoan; 
the chevatier Bayard, and ſeveral other Perſons gf 
diſtinQion, were taken priſoners in endeavouring ty 
rally their forces. This action is ſometimes called ty 
batile of - Guienegaſte, but more frequenth 
Battle of the Spurs; becauſe the Trench chat dy 
made more uſ of their ſpurs than their ſword. 
Elated at this ſuceeſs, Henry determined to inveſt 
Tournay, a place always incofporated with France 
and the cradle of the French monarchy, The & city | 
was incapable of making any long defence, the gr 
riſon being almoſt d eſtitute of military ſores-and pro. 
viſions. - Accordingly: the place was hardly inveſted 
before the garriſon offered to capitulate. - The terng 
were accepted; and Henry entered the city in triumph 
Sir Edward Poynings was appointed -governor, and 
the biſhop's ſee being then vacant, Henry conſened 
n on his fuvourite Wolſey, who immediatel/ took 
2— of 1 revenues, wen were yy" cute 


rable. 

The Naben not t petmhtt of a farther 
dition, Henry embarked ing of any — 
arrived about the middle of October, and vas n- 
ceived in London amidſt che univerſal aechanation 
of of — ſubjefts. _ - 

bile Henry was employed in reducing ue jo 
of France, yt Oe IV. wployed in who had Geehrt 
for Lewis, was ravaging the northern pati 6f Nor 


thumberland, at the head ef 30, 00 men; and - 


Werk, Ford, and other fortreſſes of bel impor 
tance.” 
Mo eemmended the Engi 


ape 
Ot, h 
aders 
nd fo 


Tbe earl of Surry, 


ravages of the invaders. His army confiſted of bon 
26,00 men, 3000 of which had been ſent ciel age 
from the army in France. The Scots vere ene br fa 
bout fi 


 vantageons Ration. The river Till ran in def ere 
front; nor could their camp be approached but by lim 
one narrow paſs, which was 6 Rrongly i defcndedwlt ber 0 
renee the wttetnr wal impracticable. Inſelf | 


the E 
own. 

Jonarch 
Londe 


The earl of Surry; | pereciving that it ou de 
widned to attack the enemy in their preſent Gituanon, 
diſpatched an herald to the Seottifh monarch, offey 


for the combut, and inviting him to try the vad Be tin 
his forces on equal un ; But the anſwer be f. ex com 
ceived. was far from being ſatisfactory,” and be de, Bi: = 


mined- to have recourſe to a Aratagem, . Words g 


poſſible, X6- Yeu the Scots "From thefr't 
lirvation. ee if 
Avtortlingly, the clad Gay, be white a wor 
towards Berwick in order to wat 
ravages of the enemy, and eut off: their pro 1 
This motion occaſioned a council of war to - ene 
moned in che Scottiſn eamp, where an old nobel 


ames 0 return immediat Neb 

The Seoteh 8 bret 5 5 

tention to this prudent device; but, on the ca 
determined to give batife to the Engliſh 0 nf 

opportunity. The army was 2 fe 


. were ſet on fre, and the obere e 
der from the hills. Surry 
t' of ile Scottiſn am 4 


po decumpment 
oke of the huts concealin his mot} - on” 
his abit 


of artillery at the biidge of Twiſel, 'a nf 
his army crofled the” 8 at Or. ol 
the Mer. N 


A. D. 1614. PO. 
- james finding, by the motions of Surry, that a 
| battle was inevitable, immediately drew up his army 
in three diviſions: © The right was commanded by the 
n fl of Huntley, aſſiſted by lord Hume the left 
we en f. Lenox and Argyle; and the center by 


” 


| the earl o 
AN FSritied a corps de reſerve. The Engliſh 
army was divided into two lines: the main body of the 
brd was led by lord Howard; the right wing by Sir 
WP Edmund Howard; and the left by Sir Marmaduke 
WW Contable: The main body of 'the ſecond line was 
bommanded by the earl of Surry himſelf; the right 
eng by lord Dacres, and the left by Str Edward 
2 * poſition the armres approached each other, 
admet in Floudon field. The battle was begun by 
abe carl of Huntley, 'who charged ' with ſuch fu- 
dat he broke the left wing of the Engliſh, and 
{ve them off the field. But the ſame ſucceſs did 
ot attend the other commanders : w could not 
Wſupport the ſhock of the Engliſn; and Huntley at his 
eum found the Scottiſh army in great diſorder. 
lated with the ſucceſs of the wing commanded by 
Huntley, the diviſion under Lenox and Argyle, bad 
broke their ranks, and notwithſtanding the remon- 
ces of La Motte, the French ambaſſador, had 
ed headlong on the enemy, imagining themſelves 
Ware of victory. But they ſoon found their miſtake. 
Wir Edward Stanley's diviſion ftood firm; while Da- 
„ who commanded in the ſecond lie, wheeling 
out during the action, attacked them fo furiouſly in 
he rear, that they could not fuſtain the ſhock ; the 
eier part of them were cut to peices, and the reſt 
(capcd by a diſorderly flight. This misfortune did 
Wot, however, intimidate the diviſions under the king 
Wd Bothwell, *” Animated by the valour of their 


1 


erſon: à fourth body under the earl of 


, they eil made bead againſt che Eriglih ; | 
Wl forming” themſefves into à circie continued the 
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| rite and miniſter of Hen 
biſhoprick of Lincoln, | bee 
The great ſucceſs Henry had obtained over his 
enemies made Lewis deſirous of ſheathing the ſword 
of deſtruttion by an honourable peace, and thereby 
reſtore peace and tranquillity to his kingdom. In or 
der to effect this he appeaſed pope Leo Xx. by re- 
nouncing the council of Piſa, which had been tranſ- 
ferred to Lyons; and the pontiff, in return, took 
off the excommiinitation that had been detiotineed 
againſt him and his kingdom. 9 
Henry was far from being averſe to a peace; the 
perfidious conduct of his allies had convinted him 
that they were more intent on promoting their own 
| Intereſts, than in fulfilling their promiſes, A nego« 
tiation was therefore opened between the two princes, 
and a peace ſoon after concluded on the following 
conditions: That Tournay ſhould remain in the hands 
of the Engliſh ; that Henry ſhould receive a million 
of crowns; being the arrears due by treaty to his fa: 
ther and himſelf; and that Lewis 1hould marry” the 


R. D. 1613. 287 
ry, was promoted to the 


aagement till n the ſlaughter. |. ſervedly acquired the honourable appellation of Fa- 

er tan on both tides appeared neatly ej; © 1; ther of Tis colnry 3 7 T6 PE RE 
Wt five thouſand men? but the morning ſoon dif- | Levis was fuc e e eee 
ered that there was a material diſparity. The of the moſt 'diftmguiſhed talents,” who — mae | 
WS th had loſt very few officers, white the whole renewed the treaty with Henry; The young G6was 

cr of the Scottiſh 8 flain. The king get Aary, three months after the death of het huf- 
elf was miffing ; but whether he fell by the fwor? |; band, as marriett to Charles Br on, duke of Sufs 


be Engliſh, or by the poniard of an affaffin, is not 
mm. A body ſuppoſed to be that of the Scottiffi 

lonarch, was To the dead, ind<onveyed 
London in a' leaden coffin, it tems 
meume unburied, as James lay under the ſentence 
WE communication, on account of his <onfederacy 


b France, and oppoſition to che Holy See. FHent 
nes had made a will before he took the” field 
"but two years old at the time of his father's 
_ He was imm 
er ng that monarch not to 
ue the war during Aw ca 
Tin 4 con 
. the Un made 
Nong his 551 


Aezer, obtained his abſolution from che Fondiß 
d the wy was accortlingly interred. ' 17 © 2 
t during the minority of bis Eſdeſt ſon, 
ath H Ne üer 10 
Fe wa lately acknowledged” king, by 
tame of James V. 2 — queen-mopthe & 0 
ler to Henry, intent 
aue the war d er Tegericy, he feadiy com- 
As her gegen ie eafl” of Surry to 
du his forces,” in 

—— TOW” nas 20 

ede 1514, A pa 

of Norfolk; 


where it 'remaingd 


; . ” Oy Ex * . 2 42282 
duded a peace Vith 
Wangen neens 


t being called in apu- 


* 
4 > Fe 


1 
$ 


conſiderable pre 


tio 


' farmed, on very ea Y 
Worceſter, and Her 


s 


folk. This ſhe did without the cbnſent of her brother, 
ho; when he deard of it, for ſome time expreffod 
great diſapprobation, but was at length reconciltt;” 
and re- admitted them into his favour; E If) NDP 91,11 
A. D. 1515. In the beginning of this year the ſec 
of York Prad "vacant hy "the death of ira late 
poſſeſſor, Henry beftowed it i n his favourite Woliey;* 
; who now in fatt governed the kingdom,” though he” 
; affefied 511 to | a 


Mow the inclinations of Henry. 
He ſeemed to be only the companion of his maſter's 
; plealures, but held in reality the reins of governs 
ment. Preferments were heãped upon him with un- 
bounded profuon. He was not bnly archbiſnep of 
Yark, but alſo biſhop'of Durham and Linccin, and 
ned; on terme, ths bitioprics of Bath, 
and Hefeſord, whithy were enjoyed by; 
Italians who Yefided'abroad. '"Hefoon after obtained 
4 cärdinal's hat, which augmented At once his pride 
and often; Hishooſhould was compoſed of 6ight 
Iimdred'petons, among whoig were feveral” öf he 


: 


7 


+. 
* 
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n 


f 
# 
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nobility... He. was the firſt” clergyman who wore fl 
aud goltl. But al his ambition was nor fariefied ; 
he wanted the great Yeal of Euglend, chen in the 
bands of Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury. The 


 prithiate was A perlon of great prügeßce apcd Cendutk; 
Ee bal never Engaged in any eon werner: wor 
his poſt of chan- 


a 


even oke 
Ard attempt to deprice Him ö 


| th, Vic e e e e e e 


other deſign. 


175 wich avidity the ble i 85 of peace. The 


1 


11 A. D. 1616—18. 
but took every opportunity of mortifying bim, in 


order to provoke him to reſign. 

Warham remonſtrated with Wolley « on his coddutt, | 
but without effekt; and being of a peaceable diſpo- 
ſition, he thoſe rather to retire to his ſee, and em- 
ploy. himſelf. . wholly to the duties of his office, than 
remain at court, where he was every day affronted, 
Accordingly he reſigned the great ſeal into the hands 

Henty, who, two days after, committed it to the 


euſtody of 3 Fox, biſhop % 1 Wincheſter, 
= had ſo long directed the affairs of: government, 
and even introduced Wolley to bz king's favour, 


could not bear to find himſelf neg d. He accord; 
ingly obtained leave to retire to his biſhopric, and 
at leaving the coundM-board he teld the king, that 
+ he hoped he would not ſuffer the ſervant to b. 
greater than the maſter,” * 5 ear not, my good — 
Fiſhop,” replied Henry, it ſhall be * care that 
ſubjets ſhall obey; and not command.” IF 

A. D. 1316. During this year ſeveral commotions 
happened among the princes on the; continent; but 
bey were not produttive of any thing remarkable, 
except a compleat victo obtained by the French 
monarch over the Milaneſe, which put an end to the 
diſpute, and a treaty of peace was concluded between 
the contending parties. 

A. D. 1518. This year is remarkable for ZEAL 
* to thoſe religious diſputes which afterwards, pro- 
8 the. reformation... Martin Luther, an Auguſtin 
riar, and profeſſor. of divinity. at Wirtemberg in 
Germany, ſtimulated to revenge by the conduct of 
che pope, exclaimed loudly - againſt. the ehureh of 
Rome, He vas a perſon, of great learning, genius 
and ſpirit, inflexible and opiniative; and there was Wh 
vant abuſes whereon. to found his invettives. 
prodigious number, of vain and. ſuperſtitious l 
monies had been introduced into the exerciſe of re- 
bgion : divinity was. corrupted with ſubtilties: the 
clergy were Pye up to indolence and pleaſure; and 
the court of Rome had been guilty of numberleſs. 
frauds and uſurpations. Religion, often proſtituted, 
had become a cloak for the mot ſordid rapacity, and 
the moſt unpatdonable ambition. An inceflant cry. 
of reformation reſounded from all quarters, and Lu- 
ther knew how to take advantage. of it. He, however, 
confined himſelf, in his firſt writings, io expoſe the 

e of i „ and, perhaps, had then, no 

- But he went farther than beat firſt 

intended, as is the caſe in diſputes, and in almoſt: a 
anfaQtions, He exhorted all princes to throw o 

e papal yoke, and railed. bitterly. againſt 2 

males. His writings, full of zeal and fury, ſpread 

aver Europe ; „ and were the more attended to, asg be 

_— . from e and other an 
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d his 


retence * . 
oo Oo enriching them. 
ral of beenden OY Fr 
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to be publickl 4 
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nt... 
bim; bu 7 2 wie og by. the prinees of 


' Germany, we; not a. ee and — ordered 
the pope s bull 8 burt in the 
. market- plage of Wirtemberg. ._ n 

While theſe . en dilputes picrailed with great 


ence in e in were cultixati | 

5 Lp 145 | ar nk | 

_ encouragement ; trade was improved; manufadtures 

e carried on wi lwecels. Cardinal 'Wolley made 

ze-nobleſt. uſe of bis ; be exerted it for the 
7 poll 


of his country: * of chantellor placed 
mth fountain of zultice, =_ erer was i beuer 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


literary accompliſhments, nor thought any ewardtog 


: founded. leGures ; at 


| nance to the noble and n views of his f. 
vourite. 


Francis I. of France, and Charles V, of Spain, c. 
clared themſelves, candidates 


ö former. was diſtinguiſhed by his candour, bis genen. 
* and his policy, Henry, by the advice 
of Charles, who was 


1 Ity 


not but be " iſplcaſed at the interpolition of Hen i 
{ favour of Charles, 
| friendſhip and confidence; and in order to ele 5 
he ſolicited an interview with. him-near Calais. 
| ſey, fond of diſplaying. his. riches, magnificence a 
power, ſeconded ihe re queſt of the E 


this intended interview, and determined, if poll, 
| to, prevent its, conſequences.: but he well knev, df 
! unleſs he could gain Wolſey oyer to his intereſt, al 


| his: attempts to ure the, 
| bei in vain, 1 ndw directed all 
ol government; he had no com 


t Sond mals with all the ſtate and mag 
| 5 


and the 


f ku ly wealth, and authority. 
| while there was one degree of 
| which; he had not attained. 


A 


himſelf ſor the licentiouſneſsof bis manners, 
à jud 


ſuch a hei . 


A. D. 114% 


adminiſtered. He was panigularhy careful to pn 
perjury, the worſt of grimes: he Was a3 firm ſüppang 
of the poor, and enforęeg ſeyeral Feder — 1 
the protection of the mercantile and induſtrious ; ; 
of the people. We have already obſerved, that le 
was a great friend to litetature.. At this. time th 
Engliſh had very little learning, and were who 

deſtitute of taſte. Wolſey ſaw thi ang laboure 
aſſiduouſly to improve the one, _ introduce the 
other. He ſpared no pains to diſcoyer p perſons of 


great ſtow upon them. He employed no ni: 
niſters but ſuch as were ſcholars; and under his al, 
miniſtration the dignified offices of the law, the church, 
and the. ſtate, were filled with men whoſe lteran 
merit was their on 0 recommendation, He il 
xfard for the improvement 

learning ; and Henry yery readily gave his count. 


K. D. 1619. Wolley's s attention 10 the, purkuts 
literature was greatly. interrypted 1 in. .the beginning 
this. year. by the death of the emperor Maxinila, 


r the im Per throne 
Theſe competitors, were worthy of — other: tle 
ſuy and his valour; the latter by his Prudence hs 


olley,, uſed all his intereſt to ſupport the eleflin 
randfon, to the deceaſed en 
peror;;:.and by his aſſilfancè he was choſen by ame 
of only one voice. 


Though the. F rench 


1401 


A. D. 1520. monarch cou 


et he was deſirous of gaining lis 


anonar 
diſdain 
Confide 
ley vi 
enero 

ution 


H Who was equall Ang of pomp ane «bing 
Kat —f to the - — Charles was alarmeda 


of en youll 
1 le alla 
petitor in the ce 
e than bis pover: 
fee 
Ro ntiff: he was ſerved by bibops; 10 
_ — and dukes dee him N the van 
| towel... His yer -was 125 bly magrifcen 
he wor * — veſtments his ſhoes were l Un | 
gilt, ſet with pearls * precious ſtanes. Wer 
went abroad, two large croſſes. of mally Glver, d 
legatine and that of York, wete 1 bell 
by two tall prieſts ;, together. with two, pole. * 
pillars of maſly. Glyer „golden cuſhions, and a cn 
ſtately horſes, - Nor was he content with b 
he enjoye 
eccle 
He already Fa oy 
for. obtaining the papa throue. 
egatine court, 7 — ar 55 ane 
reſembled that of the inquiſition. Tho gh re be bean 


my wi 


favour 


Nor was his pomp lefs remarkab 


even ear] 


a rigid xeformer of the actions of the laity; 
is, perhaps, Hill more ſingular, he joined u 
ge in chat court, à man whom I "Then 
chancellor, had condemned for perjuty- 17 
kingdom dreaded his wer; and his vanih 
hat he conſidered even oe 


A. D. 1621. 
haying wrote a letter to him, in which he ſubſeribed 
bhimſell, Your loving brother,” Wolſey complained 

| of his preſumption. The primate, when informed 
of the offence he had given, ſaid coolly, „Know ye 
bot that this man is intoxicated with proſperity ?” But 
deſpatic exertions, when applied againſt the liberty 

of men's lives and manners, are particularly offenſive, 
The complaints of the people at laſt reached the ears 
ol the ſovereign: he diſcovered his diſſatisfaction, 
and Wolſey ſet bounds to his authority: the deciſions 
of his court were made with more care and leſs op- 
preſſion to the parties. | OP HE FR 
While Henry was 


at Canterbury, in his way to 


which being given to the king, he immediately diſ- 
patched Wol 15 to compliment him on his arrival. 
The next day Henry met Charles in perſon, and con- 
duſted him to Canterbury, where he was entertained 
vith the utmoſt pomp and ſplendor. . . 

= Charles paid his court to Wolſey in the moſt artful 
W manner; and promiſed him his aſſiſtance in procuring 
WE the papacy whenever there ſhould happen a vacancy 
in the pontifical throne. There was, however, little 
appearance of this: promiſe being claimed. Leo X. 
was a young man, and likely to fill the chair of St. 
| Peter, when Wolſey was no more. It ſoothed, how- 
ever, the ambition of that powerful prelate, who, in 
conſequence, devoted himſelf to Charles's intereſt. * 


immediately went over to Calais, with his queen and 
the whole court. Francis, attended in the ſame man- 
ner, came to Ardres, a ſmall town a few miles diſtant 
from Calais. The interviews were at firſt carried on 
with remarkable precaution ; the number of guards 
jon each fide were carefully counted, and every ſtep 

vs ſcrupulouſly . | 

Whoſe ſoul was above diſtruſt, determined to break 

rough ſuch idle ceremonies : he viſited the Engliſh . 


ID, _T—— ; 2 


— — 


Widaning to be excelled in ſo noble an inſtance of 
confidence, followed the example. From that moment 


5 22. 5ST 


Fnerous diſdain of ſuſpicion ſupplied the uſe of pre- 
uon. They paſſed their time in feaſts and tourna- 
eau, where they reſpectively diſtinguiſhed them- 
| - by their dexterity and addreſs in thoſe martial 
ve Ons. 18 . f ö 3 
Wy. Notwithſtanding Charles received daily informa- | 
don from the cardinal of what paſſed at this interview, 
er he vas very uneaſy with reſpe& to the event. He 
ereſore came to Gravelines, which Henry was no 


Nl Francis, and went to pay him a viſit, when the 
hot cordial affurances of friendſhip and eſteem 
"a between the two monarchs. After ſtaying 
re days at Gravelines, Henry embarked for Eng- 
4 nag Charles 828 eee 
| as crowned emperor with great ſolemnity 
1 1527, The face of affairs in the beginning 
hear ſeemed to threaten all Europe with a 
r. The violent perſonal emulation and poli- 


* 
* 


* oo French king ſoon broke forth into 
toprinces invaded the dominions of each other 
n mcrous armies; and, after having gratified . 
on by ſome petiy | 
by committing the "moſt dreadful ra- 
evaſtations, the | | 
to ling of Eng 
— e the difference between them. | 
Calais quence of this, conferences were opened 
liator 20 Wolſey was appointed to officiate as 
2 — n the contending monarchs. Charles, 
on the favour of Wolſey, demanded 


5 
0 
* * a. 
hath. 27 A 


, ner informed of than he immediately took his leave 


conqueſts, and glutted 


preferred their com- 
and, as the moſt proper 
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poſſeſſion of Burgundy, and required to be free from 


France, Charles landed at Dover; intimation of 


As ſoon as Charles took leave of Henry, the latter 


and adjuſted. Francis, 
monarch without guards or attendants; and Henry, 


bey viſited each other without the leaſt — 4 


which ſubſiſted between the new N 1 
? ion. 


— 


** 
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the homage which his anceſtors had paid for Flanders 
and Artois. The emperor well knew that theſe pro- 
poſals would be rejected; he made them with that in- 
tention, and, it is ſaid, with the approbation of Wol- 
ſey. . But however that may be, the conferences were 
broke off, and the cardinal himſelf ſoon after made 
a journey to | Bruges, where he was received by the 
emperor with the ſame ſtate, magnificence and relpett, 
as if he had been the king of England himſelf. And 
he concluded, in the name of his maſter, an offen- 
ſive alliance with the pope and the emperor againſt 
PRs TEES 5 N 
Thus ended this ſecret negotiation (for it can be 
called no other) between Wolſey and Charles; and 
thus was Henry wrought upon to declare himſelf the 
enemy of Francis without the leaſt provocation, and 
contrary to all the rules of ſound policy, conſidering 
the increaſing power of the emperor, which it was his 
intereſt to balance. | | 
Wolſey, having ſettled matters on ſuch a footing 
as he thought moſt for his own intereſt, returned to 
England about the latter end of the year; ſoon after 
which he meditated the deſtruction of the duke of 
Buckingham. He had long borne that nobleman a 
grudge, on account of his having not only made free 
with his character in public converſation, but having 
offered him ſome perſonal affronts: in particular, it 
is ſaid, that the duke one day holding the baſon to the 
king, ſoon after his return from France, the cardinal, 
when the king had waſhed, dipped his hands in the 
ſame water, upon which the duke, enraged at his in- 
ſolence, threw the water into his ſhoes: the cardinal, 
fired with indignation, told him, ina threatening tone, 
that he would fit upon his ſkirts : the duke, in order 
to expoſe the cardinal's malice to the king, came the 
next day to court richly dreſſed, but without any 
{kirts to his coat: the king aſking him what he meant 
by appearing in that faſhion? he repeated the cars 
dinal's threats, with the occaſion of them, adding, 
that he thus equipped himſelf to baulk the cardinal of 
el or that now he could not ſit upon his 
its. | | 58 | * | 
This jeſt, however, proved fatal to the duke, for 
from that inſtant Wolſey vowed his deſtruction.” He 
began to effect his intended purpoſe by depriving the 
duke of his'two beſt friends, namely, the earl of Nor- 
thumberland his father-in-law, and the earl of Surry 
his ſon-in-law ; the former of whom he cauſed to be 
put under arreſt on account of ſome matter in law 
concerning a wardſhip; and the latter he ſent into an 
honourable baniſhment by making him lord- lieutenant 
of Ireland. The duke being thus alone, the cardi- 
nal gained over one Knevet, a retainer of the duke z, 
but who, upon being diſcharged his ſervice for ſome 
- miſdemeanor; was now his mortal enemy. This fel- 
low accuſed his maſter of ſaying in private company, 
that, ſhould the king die without iſſue, he would lay 


claim to the crown, as the deſcendant of Anne 6f 


Glouceſter; grand-daughter of Edward III. and that, 
ſhould he' ever aſcend the throne, he' would puniſh 
Wolſey in the moſt exemplary manner. He allo faid, 
that the duke correſponded with one Hopkins, a monk 
in the priory of Hinton, who pretended to the gift of 
prophecy, and flattered the duke with affurances of 
his ſucceeding to the crown of England. 


2 


' Wolſey now thought he had got ſufficient matter for 
an accuſation, which he ſo aggravated to the king, 
that orders were.inſtantly iſſued for apptehending the 
duke, Who, on the 15th of April, was committed to 
the Tower. A ſhort time after he was tried by his 
peers in Weſtminſter-hall, and found o the 


cel | done, the 
4 crimes laid to his charge. He made a long and vi- 


gorous defence ; but his fate was detetmined, and he 
8 „%% V 
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f 5 and. it was determined in the, Engliſh council 


11899. Us 521 D 4 


* 
* 


diſputes in Ge 
and ſeveral of the princes TT 
vour of Luther s reform pp and ll, 


OCR author. 


monk. The; book was, ſoon, finiſh 


| of Europe. 
ing It, with moſt indecency the pope and 
Geh. They called the pontilf, 


e 


voices, 


and he, was too well 
_ ſubmiſſive to the will of any 


e. The, i 


A. D. #528. 


i to ſave bim, busen far On Eriday the 
- 27th of May, he Ep by en Tower Hl. . 


death was A 10 Wen 
puted it who 10 s impla 


cardinal, _.. 


The religy any til Loblied 


e in fa: 
nd alſo, 5 


there were ſtill, a great many 
nearly the ſame tenets, . would, have Nee 
German ange bad not the government firn 

poſed the doftrines of the Wirtemberg 
Capricious fate, which ſports with the a airs.of the 


world, fo. ordered it, thc Henry himſelf ſhould be 


aged in this diſpute, ; He bal been ſtrictly edu; 
46 in an attachment to the court of Rome, 
had contracted an averſion 15 Luther, becauſe be 
ſpoken diſfeſpetſully of Thomas. Aquinas, bis 
Vanity and reſentment, more than 


eſſor, : 


75 | 


by the people, who - | 
. ee of the 


zeal for religion, induced Henry to become an aus 


thor, and to combat the doctrines of the German 
ed and ſent to 
Rome, where it was received with rapture by the 

pe, who beſtowed the title of Defender of, the 
8 upon 1 * and his ſucceſſors. 


Luther, who made no difference between noble 


and ignoble writers, ſoon wrote an anſwer to Henry, 
and treated him with all the acrimony of ſtile, to 
which, in the courſe of his diſpute, he had been ſo 
long accuſtomed. The 
more; illuſtrious by Hepry's entering the liſts; 
gaged ſtill more the attention of mankind ; and the 
Lutheran party acquired daily ney converts in every 

It became @ matter of. 3 


nated his communion the ſcarlet whore, and gave to 
Rome the ap * of Babylon; z expreſſions, which, 
however applie 


 Jnulttade than the moſt ſolid arguments 
On the firſtof December this — 4 pope Leo x. 
in the 1 year of his age, a e ninth of his pon: 
lle vas a prince well quallied by bis found 
oderation.and temper, to babe ret 


rels of the reformation, which no made its 


haſly ſtrides. He was ſucceeded in the papa} | 


8 by Adrian VI. who bad been tutor to Charles, 
the. preſent. emperor, This pontiff was à perſon of 


integrity, candour, and fmplicity of manners; 
the reformers were ſo violent 


r the prejudices of 
againſt the church, that he rather hurt the cauſe 1 

bi imprudent exereiſe of thoſe virtues. 
A. D. 4682. Waolſey had entertaiped great hopes 


of being at this time. choſen pontiff; and bad actually, 


at different ſcrutinies, nine, twelye, nineteen 

However, though: he loſt his clettion, yet the 

dyanced , and numerous: infirmities:of. Adrian, 
gave him hopes that he ſhould ſoon be able to a, 


tisfy. his ambition. The emperor. never. intended to 
G Peter's Ws; He was defirous 
of having a pope Vo would be wholly at his deyotion; 
ted with the imperioug 
ever ba 
perſon whatever. But 


place Wolley in $, 


acquaint 
temper. of the cardinal ip think he would 
in order to dillpate-the chagrin of that haughty mi- 
' viſter,. he paid a new. yifit to 
Where, behdes, fatering the 1 of of the.k 
, be repeated o Wolley all 
had formerly made him of —— 6 his x 


roduced the effet: | 
cealed. * reſentment, x9 treaty Was renewed, 


N mm_ * _ | 


controyerly now. became 
it en, 


ied, were to be found in the ſcriptures, 
and therefore better calculated to att on the ignorant | 


FRE, Gay of ſous! ; 
and 
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| the Engliſn commerce, Tbe command o 


| 


' 
. 


. Bua and kad he -marched ra 


| 2 their ſtrength and ——— mol lar b 
Other cireumſtances 


three thouſand men, and made dae dee, 


A. D. 1523. 


Accordingly, Clarencieux, king at arms, was {og 
the French court, with à declaration, chat his ws 
= upon Francis as the firſt aggreſſor, and due 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of tak ing Ra 
with the emperor. The bloody ſtandard of * 
nov. displayed; the amhaſſadors on both (ide; wer 
recalled ; the: effeRs of the merchants were ſeized 1 
ch countries; and Henry futed out a ſtron I 
r making prizes of the enemy's ſhips, and owl 
ors this fleet 


now Mage 


8.2 


Was given to the earl of Surry, OO Was 


lord high admiral of England; and the 1 4 
created him high admiral pf his dominious: 


A. D. 1823. About the middle of June H 
ſent over à conbderable army to Calais, under ty 
command of the duke of Suffolk, who, on his an; 
val at St. Qmer's, was joined by $000 foot and 50 


horſe in the imperial ſervice: It was now determine 


to march along the banks of the Somme, and, if 


| 9 te provoke the enemy to a deciſive engage. 


: but the French had learned prudence fron - 
2 * misfortunes; they contented themſelves with by 
raſſing the yan of the Engliſh army with flying paris, 


and depended on the ſtrength of their frontier gi 
. ſons, and the advanced ſEaſdn of the | FEAT; to reren 


the Engliſh from taking ap! their wanker "ques Y 
their country 

In this: they were. pat. Fowl he though " 
duke of Suffolk made himſelſ maſter of Bray, Mont 
dicier, Roye, and ſeveral other conſiderable plac 


and even advanced within eleven leagues of Pai 


yet he found it would be impaſſihle for him to cam 
his troops in the places he had conque red, as the dul 


of Vendome lay in Paris with a large body of trop 


and the, marſhal Tremouille was forming ande 


army by draughts from the garriſuns of Picard lt 


was therefore ohliged to reiurn 10 Calais, in ordert 
put his anmy into winter quarters; but bebte 


reached that ſortreſs, many of his ſoldiers periſel 
by the inclemency, of the weather. In conſequent 


of his getreat. moſt of the places he Had taken duriy 
the campaign fell again into the hands of the Frech 
Nor kad Charles any better ſucceſs in the attempt 
made, at the ſame time, upon'Gaſcony, His forctsih 


arded veſted Bayonne; but the French general, Leude 
made Auch 2 noble defence, that Charle'srogp alet 


ravaging the adjacent country, were obliged o les 


don the enter prize. 
The French were ſo apimatod. at thee miſcarriag 


that they, exerted themſelves with all their mig 


againſt the powerful alliance that was formed gt 
their country: ; and, in all probability, Francis vl 
have been able to have ſupported himſelf wn 
the efforts of his enemies, had not the rr 
Bourhon, the moſt able of all his E peri 1 
by. the hatred of the ducheſs of Ango uleme; 


| king's mother, ſacrificed to his reſentment bis 


and entered into 


and the love of his country, 


vice of Charles V. He was inamgdiatoly ce 


neraliſſimo of: the emperar's-armies, and marc 1 
the duchy of Milan, ey L2r the French hed pe 
vaded, — admiral.Bonniyet, his greatel 5 
A general thoroughly: acquainted with uh dhe 


10 Gharles: but there nel 
Kill moxe in his favour. 


of the princes of-ktaly: 2; oak in — 


conhiderable ady 10 


Ti 


people hated the Erengh 2 —— 

aſſiſted by ſome. 4 te mat Mt able 42d 

generals in Euro we” 
Bonnivet. cralled ibe A er de head 105 


Yaro,. and ſome other places of Job d Min! 


or- 
wish. . haves * 281 nil 


5 
"a 


| A. D. 15245. 
a. ; but he loft. ſo much time in treating with the 

| 0 Ba that the conſtable of Bourbon had an op- 
j HER; of putti | the place into a poſture of de- 


| 15 | | 
aue attempts upon Cremona, and other places, 
Re which he was able to reduce, The Italian 
enerals ſaw kis inabilitics, and took care to cut off 


WE. Picdmont, where he put his army into winter 
{ e ol 11 | „ Is 1 * 

le theſe things were tranſaBting, pope Adrian 
I. paid the debt of nature; and Clement VII. of 
e Mediccap family, was elected in his place, by the 
ntereſt of the imperial party. Wolſey was now 


"nvinced of the infincerity of the emperor ; and 
ally concluded, that he muſt never hope to mount 


embled his reſentment, congratulated the new pope 
his eledion, and applied for a continuation of the 
ane powers he had enjoyed under the two laſt 
omi. Clement well knew the neceſſity of main- 
ons the friendſhip of this imperious miniſter, and 
WE only granted his requeſt, but ſent him a com- 
pion for life; a very unuſual conceſſion, and by 
hich Wolſey obtained the whole papal authority in 
neland. He, however, made a noble. ule of this 
uenſwe power. He erected two. colleges, one at 
dxford, and another at Ipſwich, He invited learn- 
gen from every part of Europe, to fill the chairs 
WS tlcle colleges : and, in order to beſtow endow- 
eus on them, he ſuppreſſed ſome of the leſſer mo- 
beries, and diſtributed the monks into other con- 
es. Theſe proceedings were countenanced at 
one, chere being now an immediate neceſſity for 


tacks of the relormers. 1 1 
A. D, 1524. Francis, who had been hitherto ſuc- 
(sl in Italy, imprudently ſent off a large detach- 
et from his army, under the command of the duke 
Albany, towards Naples; while Pavia, which he 
bone time inveſted, being well provided for de- 
ne, the imperial generals flattered themſelves with 


lacking the French at a very conſiderable advan- 
ge. The arrival of the duke of Bourbon, with a 
pmerous army, determined them to raiſe the ſiege; 
d they attacked the French with ſuch courage, re- 
aon and conduct, that the troops of Francis were 

urcly routed, and himſelf taken priſoner, aſter 


nt ing eminently diſtinguiſhed his perſonal valour. 
gan e #25 immediately carried to the ſtrong caſtle of 
yooll bitone, where he remained for ſome time un- 


td him with the greateſt rel 4 1 
© D. 1 525. The captivity of the French monarch 
ere ludden change in the politics of England. 

© vas reduced to the very brink of ruin, and the 
become ſo formidable as 0 threaten the ge- 
. of Europe, Henry determined to 
uon ile caule of the latter, and eſpoule the in- 
mol the former, all ads kts Aol bo 
ce Pe ped by bis own inclination, and the 

© of the cardinal, who was deſirous of reveng- 


* 


of the 
lcheſs.regent of 
monarch) | 


1 an, a treaty of peace and alliance was 
ad | Ws by the two; parties on the goch of 


0 N conſequence of this alliance was, a 
uſed, ene but as the treaſury vas almoſt 
Welk, S committad the care of recruiting 
ve de h "ho, inſtead ot; calling a parliament, 

2 peed 2.repulls,, iſſued a degree in 


x 


France, (mother to the cap- 


« proviſions ; ſo that Bonnivet was obliged to retire 


be papal throne by his intereſt, He, however, diſ- 


ig, ſrom this circumſtance, an opportunity of | a BIS, 2 
| will, in which he had Jeft all his riches to the king, 


the care of Alvazon, the Spaniſh governor, who 


] % Charles the ill offices be bad done him in the 
papacy, he-umparted his ſentiments. to 


who. lending. her ambaſſadors to the 


_— 


\ the king's name, for levying through the whole king- 


| 
he reſt of the campaign was ſpent in ſeve. 


arned men to defend the church againſt the forcible | 


dom, one ſixth of all the lay revenues, and one 


7 


fourth of thoſe belonging to the clergy. This tax 


5 


was conſidered as ſuch a violent encroachment on the 


Magna Charta, that it produced a dreadful clamour 
in every part of the nation, and it was feared a re- 
bellion would he the conſequence. Henry, when in- 
formed of this alarming ferment, diſowned the mea- 
ſure, declaring, ©* That no neceſſities of the crown 
| ſthould make him attempt the raiſing of money any 
other way than by the people's conſent in parlia- 
| ment.” 8 3 | | 
The cardinal, diſappointed in this attempt, had re- 
_ courſe to the old method of benevolences, which he 


But he was deceived; it occaſioned very lound com- 
plaints and remonſtrances. The more illegal the im- 
poſts he levied, the more the ſufferers were enraged. 
They regarded them not as neceſſary ſupplies for the 
ſtate, but as violent and tyrannical exattions. A law, 
| yer having ohſerved, that all benevolences had been 
aboliſhed by a& of parliament in the reign of Rich- 


per, that his parliaments were factious aſſemblies; and 
chat his ſtatuteg were of no force againlt a legal king. 
IT be judges who were conſulted on this occaſion, went 
ſo far as to affirm, that the king could by commiſ- 
| Gon, exact whatever ſums he pleaſed. This deſpotic 
maxim was not, however, admitted by the people; 
they had recourſe to arms; and Henry had-no. better 
method of ſuppreſſing the infurgents, than by grant- 


ing tham ageneral pon. 

Henry ſeems to have. been hitherto unacquainted 
with the meaſures of the cardinal, and to have ima- 
gined that the people were happy and contented under 
bis adminiſtration; but the clamours and frequent 
| inſurreRions which had happened in.conſequence of 


ö 
. 
q 
þ 
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vinced him to the contrary, be was highly incenſed 
againſt his favourite, who was obliged ta have re- 
courſe to the maſt humble and abjett ſuhmiſſion to 
appeaſe the wrath of his maſter. He produced his 


and laboured to convince him that what he did was ta 
promote his honour, and would prove in the end 
| highly advantageous. . At the ſame time he made him 
a. preſent of his ſtately palace at Hampton-court, in 
return for which the king granted | 
| patent for the founding his college at Oxford. 

A. D. 1526. Notwithſtanding the interpoſition of 


| 


2 


| cluded an alliance with, Clement VII. the Vene 


» 
72 
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and the principalities of Ital/; a confadera 


ter. 54s 


man 
elettion to the good offices of the  emperar 

vance towards Rome, and attack the: pope in his ca- 
pital. Bourbon executed the emperor's commands 
+ with the greateſt bravery and conduct, but was killed 


Rome taken by aſſault, was pillaged, and beam 
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liberty of the ſubject, and ſuch a flagrant violation of 


imagined would appear leſs odious to the people. 


ard III. it was anſwered, that Richard was an uſur- 


the late attempts to oppreſs the ſubjett having con- 


bim his letters 


| almoſt all che powers in Europe, in behalf of the - 
| captive Francis, yet he did not obtain his liberty till 
the middle of March, after bgaing a treaty very ad- 
vantageous to the emperor. But he no ſooner reached 
his own dominions than he diſclaimed the whole agree- 
| ment as compulſive.” He determined, if poſſible, 
to be revenged on Charles; to effect which he con- 


5 irritated: at this league, determined to 
take ample vengeance on thoſe alles that had deſert. 


ungratefully abandoned th intereſt of his bencfaftar,, * 
He aceordingly ordered the duke of Bourbon to ad- 


az ha was mounting a hadder wp; ſcale the walls... His 
his followers wich fary and aevenge,, 
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ed city never ſuffered more, even from barbarians, 


than now from the hands of Chriſtians. Whatever was 


_ reſpeftable in modeſty, whatever was facred in re- 


legion, ſeemed only to increaſe the brutality of the 


ſoldiers. The pope himſelf was taken priſoner, ad 
treated with every indignity. When intelligence was 
brought the emperor of the ſucteſs of his arms 


againſt the Roman capital, he affected the utmoſt 


ſorrow, put himſelf and his whole court into mourn- 


5 ing, and ordered prayers to be offered up for the de. 


liverance of the But the artifice was. too groſs 
to impoſe even upon the ignorant and ſuperſtitious 
multitude; 1 


The caſe was very different with Ftancis and Henty ? | 


they were extremely concerned for the misfortunes of 
the pontiff, and determined · to carry their arms into 
Italy. Wolſey himſelf, by order of Henry, eroſ- 


ſed the ſeas to have an interview with Francis, Who 


met him dt Amiens; where it was ſtipulated, that 
the duke of Orleans ſhould marry the princeſs Mary: 
and as it was apprehended that C 
diately ſummon a general council, they both peed 
not to acknowledge it, but to govern the churches in 
their reſpeftive dominions by their own authority, 
during the pope's impriſonment. Soon after, a new 
treaty was negotiated between the two monarchs ; by 
which Henry renounced his antient pretenſions to the 
_ crown of France; and Francis, in return, bound 
himſelf and his ſueceſſors to pay annually the ſum of 
fifty thouſand crowns. 5 
During theſe tranſaQtions on the continent Henry's 
attention was engaged in an affair of the moſt impor- 
tant nature. His conſort Catherine of Arragon, who 
was fix years older than himſelf, had loſt his affection, 

- and he now formed the reſolution of obtaining a di- 
vorce. She was the daughter of Ferdinand and Iſſa- 
bella, (king and queen of Spain) and aunt to 


Charles V. She had been married to Henry eighteen | 


years, and brought him three children; one of whom, 

the princeſs Mary, afterwards queen of England, 
was ſtill living. The queen could neither be re- 
_ proached with bad conduct, nor even with that pee- 


viſh temper which ſo frequently accompanies female 


1 


virtue. But all her gentle and amiable accompliſh- 
ments could not fire a heart devoted to pleaſure. 

She had been firſt married to prince Arthur, elder ' 
brother to Henry; and upon his death, The was be- 


trothed to him. This marriage had always been con- 
ſidered as illegal by moſt of the foreign ſtates; had 


been ſtrongly oppoſed as fuch by Warham archbiſhop | 
of Canterbury; and his opinion had bent confirmed 


by the two houſes of Convocation. Theſe authori- 


ties ſtrengthened Henry's ſcruples ; and it was thought 
that the > had no power to diſpenſe with a poſi. 
tive law e Deity. 1 


Henry now became anriouſf ſolicitous to convince 


himſelf of the illegiti of his marriage. The 
great ptogreſs he had mils in caſuiſtical divinity en- 
- abled him to examine the queſtion thoroughly. The 
celebrated Thomas Aquinas, whoſe authority was 
great in the church, and abſolute with Henry, had 
treated of that mw caſe, and expreſaly declared 
againſt. the lawfulneſs of ſuch marriages. The 
_ prohibitions (ſays that famous caſuiſt) contained in 
Leviticus, and among the reſt, that of 'marrying a 
brother's widow, are moral, eternal, and founded 
on a divine fanQtion; and though the pope may diſ- 
penſe with the rules of the church, the laws of God 


Ceannot be ſet aſide by any authority leſs than that 


which enated them“ 5 1 
From theſe | Henry was convinced that 
_ is nm was 1 an incident now hap- 
pened which prompted him to perſevere in procurin 

4 divorce from Catherine. Anne Boleyn, a ung | 


- 


les would imme- 
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| ſcene of the moſt ſhocking barbarities. That renown- j lady celebrated för her beauty and mem 
pliſhmetits, had been lately created maid gf 1 


2 


and the king perceiving that there was no Other ns, 


Rome; a proceeding which no pontiff would Rad 


covered his intention; and threatened, if he favour: 


with his deſires. 
Charles were two powerful for Clement to vithitad 


ture for England; and when he arrived there wiha 
| Wolſey. 


pointed to be held in Blackfriars for the trial of the 


when Henry being called, readily anſwered to l 


ſtranger in his dominions, deſtitute of friend, 
. counſel, of aſſiſtance; expoſed to all ihe injulic 


ria 
he 


the legates. 


ever been a dutiful and affeQionate wife, 


been agitated; He mentioned the co 


oo 
* 


to the queen, and ſoon acquired an entire af 

over the affections of Henry. He endes 
every means he could projedt, to ſeduce a, 
the virtue or ambition of Anne reliſted all hi * 


thod of gratifying his paſſion, determined 
partner in the throne. 7" 
„D. 1528. Henry was little aware of th 
obſtacles that would oppoſe his intended 2 
Before any advances could be made it was necefy, 
that the bull of pope Julius ſhould be annulley; 


be willing to adopt. Clement, though ill a pr 

to Charles, was deſirous of proviiting the — 
Henry, who was alone able to affiſt him in his dilich: 
he therefore liſtened to the propoſals of tha my, 
narch, and ſeemed willing to annul the bull ef jj 
predeceſſor. He granted a commiſſion to Wolſey 
examine, as legate, the validity of the marie 
and promiſed to expedite a bull of divorce, by 
Clement, with all his dexterity and addreſs, wig 
intrepidity, firmneſs, and integrity. Charles V. dl 


ed the Engliſh monarch, to ſummon a general cou 
eil, and cauſe him to be depoſed. At the fametine | 
he flattered him with the hopes of re-eſtabliſhing 
family in the dutchy of Florence, if he conyled 
The offers and threatening of 


he granted a new commiſſion, in which cardinal Can. 
eggio was joined with Wolſey, for trying the i 
idity of the kings marriage. But he could note 
induced to promiſe, that he would not recall this con 
miſſion, Campeggio artfully protratied his de- 


bull in the ſtyle requeſted by Henry, he refuledv 
communicate it to any perſon except the king ad 


A. D. 1529 As this bull could not be executedti 
the marriage was pronounced illegal, a court vw: 


cauſe, and the king and queen were cited to appeam 
the 18th of June, Wolfey, as a proof of bis inpi- 
tiality, allowed Campeggio to preſide, thou! i 
himſelf was a ſenior cardinal, 

On the day appointed the king and queen attend 


name; but the queen, inſtead of anſwering ot 
roſe from her ſeat, threw herſelf at the feet of 
huſband, and addreſſed him in the moſt pai® 
terms. She began with obſerving, that ſhe 1 


which her enemies were pleaſed to heap up” . 
She told him, that her conduR, ever ſince elo 
ge, had been irreproachable; and proteſt 1 
d received her a virgin to his bed. 5? 5 
that in eſpouſing him, ſhe had followed the a "a 
of thoſe able © princes, Henry VII. =. 
dinand the Catholic. She expreſſed ber i? 
of the legates, appealed from them to tbe 7% 
and after making the king a low reverence, * 
the court, nor would ſhe ever after appear“? 


, 
- 


Henry did not attempt to reproach her % 4 
crime: on the cont 9 he declared that Li 


the whole tenor of her behaviour had 4 p05 
formable to the ſtrifteſt rules of probiij 1 
But he ſtill inſiſted on the e with 4 = bY 
her marriage with his brother Arthur; ra 
doubts of the validity of pope -Juliuss dfen gf 
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A. b. 1629. 


| | judgment according to the rules of equity and re- 


ligion. 


| legates proceeded in their commiſſion, and firſt exa- 


mined into 


every impartial enquiter, that the fact was 
Y Aa 6 far 1 the — of the tranſaQtion 
W «ould admit of proof. Every perſon now expetted 
hat the ſentence of divorce would be ſoon pro- 
nounced, but that moment was ſtill at a great diſtance, 
Campeggio ſpun out the trial, till he received his final 
inſtructions from Rome; when he burnt the decretal 
bull, and declared that the cauſe was removed to 
Rome. 


This event indueed Henry to ſuſpect Wolſey of 


and Catherine made the utmoſt efforts to ruin him in 


| pagate reports, by means of their agents, wholly 
calculated to accompliſh his deſtruction. 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, at the head of a powerful 


miſrepreſenting his actions. But, perhaps, all their 


world, would not have been ſufficient to have effected 


over the mind of her royal lover. „„ 
It was generally expected that the diſgrace of the 
cardinal would have immediately followed the remo- 


cceived. Henry had ſo much command over his 
eon, as not to intimate any diſlike to the proceed- 
Wins of his miniſter; but Campeggio had no ſooner 
received his audience of leave, than Henry, in order 
bo divert the chagrin reſulting from his difappointment, 
made a progreſs through ſeveral of the counties adja- 
WT"! to his capital, without taking the cardinal with 
im. | | N 
Ws fall was at no great diſtance, He, however, {till 
ontinued to diſcharge the duties of his office; and 
dblerving no alteration in the behaviour of the coùr- 
ers towards him, he began to flatter himſelf that his 
ligrace was not abſolutely determined. But his ene-. 
ie, with Anne Boleyn at their head, had ſo pre- 
plleſſed the king, during his abſence, againſt the mi- 
lter, that on his return to London, the dukes of 
orfolk and Suffolk, both MWorn enemies to Wolſey, 


td. 


and expreſſed his defire that the court might give | 


teachery, and from that moment we may juſtly date 
the fall of that powerful miniſter. Both the emperor - 


the king's opinion: they were at great pains to pro- 
The dukes _ 


party, exerted all their influence to ſupplant him in 
the royal favour, ' and embraced every opportunity of 


endeavpurs, added to the envy and malignancy of the 


his diſgrace, without the powerful aſſiſtance of Anne 
Boleyn, who had now gained an entire aſcendency | 


HENRY Vit, 


conſiſting of forty-foil articles; but they were all ſo 
vague and indeterminate, that the Commons rejefted 


| * ſoon as the king Had finiſhed his ſpeech, the | 


the proofs of the conſummation of | 
Arthur's marriage with Catherine. And it muſt be 


val of the cauſe to Rome; but in this the people were | 


the bill. 


of obtaining a divorce from Catherine. 


pere ſent to demand the great ſeal, which Wolſey 
ought proper to refuſe, aflerting, that he held it by 


nt orders under the king's fighet, and Wolley imme⸗ 
lately delivered the ſeal. into their hands. The king 
bmediately gave it to Sir Thomas More, a man of 
"rs, virtue, and integrity. Wolſey was ordered to 
due irom York palace, which, though it belonged 
) the archiepiſcopal ſee, . was ſeized by Henry, :and 
ame afterwards the reſidence: of the kings of 


Sean gold, à thouſand x jeces of holland, which 
belonged to him, with a 

Wy 10 the kings uſe. Wolſey immediately 
. al his numerous retinue, and retired to Eſher, 
Ane, beat he poſſeſſed. on * the banks of the 


Thou h K 22 os 'X} ; 4 , FR 12 „ ; KL ® F j 
h Veh Henry was deſirous of ſuſpending the blow 


"gland, under the tile of Whitehall. A cupboard 


deut during his life. The next day they returned | 


his rich furviture, were. | 


9 


| weighty conſiderations; 


ano err belmed his favourite, vet the enemies of 
eh ac, particularly Anne Boleyn, ie cxalpefated. 
Ir wy, againſt, him by falſe accuſations; that he gave 


pole f Nee proſecũtion of the parliament. The 


* 


* 


/// 
This deciſion, however, had not any effect on the 


A. D. 1338. 93 


Thomas Cromwell, formerly one of his do- 
meſtics, defended him in that aſſembly with a force and 
courage which, inſtead of hurting his fortune, as 
might have been expected, laid the foundation of 
that favour which he afterwards enjoyed with the king, 
True merit ſometimes acquires an aſcendancy over 
vicious minds. But the oppoſition of the Commons 
was not ſufficient to divert the dreadful ſtorm that 
threatened to overwhelm this once powerful miniſter. 
He was condemned, on pretence of his having ſoli- 
cited bulls from Rome, though the king had given his 
conſent to that meaſure; and the cardinal was never 
able to recover from this diſgrace : he fell a ſacrifice 
to the envy and malevolence of his enemies. The 

king, however, would not ſuffer this proſecution to be 
carried to extremities : he even granted him a pardon 


for all offences; reſtored him part of his plate and 


furniture ; and continued, from time to time, to in- 
timate, that he ſtill entertained for him his former af. 
recon; 7 >; VV 
Henry had now but little hopes of ſucceeding in 
his ſolicitations for a divorce from Rome. The policy 
of Clement VII. and the intrigues and power of 
Charles V. had abundantly convinced him that every 
attempt of that kind would prove abortive.” A treaty 
had been lately concluded between the emperor and 
the pope, and another between the former and the 
French monarch. Theſe treaties reſtored peace to 
Italy, and Clement no longer depended on Henry's 
aſſiſtance. It was therefore. neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to ſome other expedient, or drop all thoughts 
1erine. Dr. Thomas 
Cranmer, a fellow of Jeſus College, Cambridge, diſ- 
covered a method which ſeemed to promiſe the re- 
moval of every difficulty, He propoſed to conſult 
all the univerſities of Europe with regard to this con- 
troverted point; alledging, that if they agreed to ap- 
rove the king's marriage with Catherine, his Ma- 


_ gefty's. ſcruples muſt ceaſe of courſe;: if they con- 


demned it, the pope would find it difficult to reſiſt the 
opinion of all the learned, hen joined with the ſoli- 


| Citations of ſo great a monarch. Henry was highly 
delighted with this propoſal, and determined to carry 


it immediately into execution. He alſo found, upon 
inquiry, that Cranmer was'a perſon of acknowledge 

piety, learning, and moderation, and therefore deter- 
mined to have him near his perſon. Accordingly he 
ſent for him to court, entered into converſation with 


him, and conceived ſo high an opinion of him, that he 
ever after conſulted him in all caſes of importance. 


A. P. 1530. The advice of Cranmer had the de- 
fired effect. The univerſities were conſulted, and 
thoſe of Paris, Orleans, Bourges, Thoulouſe, Angiers, 


Venice, Ferrara, Padua, Bologne, Oxford and Cam- 


bridge pronounced a deciſion agreeable to his wiſhes. 
They maintained, That the marriage of a perſon 


with his brother's widow was contrary to the divine 
law; and, conſequently, could not be authoriſed by 


* 


court of Rome : they ſtill refuſed to liſten to Henry's 


remonſtrances. A ſpirited letter was therefore written. 


to the pope, ſigned by the principal: prelates and no- 
bility of England; in which, after mentioning the 
many good offices which the king had formerly done 
for his Holinels, the judgment of To many learned uni- 


| verſities,” andthe little regard be bad ped Ing rs | 
ney plamiy-toig him, “that 


if he continued to amuſe and deceive the Engliſh mo- 
narch in the affair of the divorce, they would re- 
nounce their connections with the:ſee;of Rome; and 
do themſelves that juſtice which they had ſo long de- 
manded in vain from his Hehnefss s 


While 
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864, A4. D. 2331. 
While theſe things were tranſalting, Wolſey ſtill 
tontinued in privacy at his country - ſeat at Eſſier, 
which he. had received from Henry in return for 
Hampton- court. He had been reinſtated in the re- 
venues of his archbiſhoprit, and thoſe of the ſes. of 
Wincheſter; and even entertained hopes of again 
recovering ibhe king's favour. The courtiers were 
alatmed, and procured an ofderfor him to remove to 
his archiepiſcopal ſee. He immediately obeyed, and 
retired to Cawood in Yorkſhice, where he applied 
himſelf ſtrictly to execute the duties of his eccleſiaſti · 
tal charge. Nor did he labour in vin. The aſſi-· 


duity with which he diſcharged his paſtoral duties, his 


charity to the poor, his hoſpitality, and the obliging 
feception he gave to all who viſited him in his retreat, 
foon gained him the love and eſteem of all orders of 
men in the neighbourhood of his reſidence. 5 
Wolſey was not, however, long ſuffered to enjoy 


this happineſs unmotefted; The earl of Northum. 


berland and Sir Peter Walſh were ſent down to arreſt 
him for high-treaſon,' and to conduct him to London, 
No reſpett was paid to his eccleſiaſticał character; 
the privileges of the church were no longer regarded. 
He made no oppoſition to the royal orders; but im- 
mediately ſet out for London with ſome degree of 
chearfulneſs. They were met upon the road by Sir 
William Kingſton, conſtable of the Tower, at the 
dead 7 a party of = uards, But the dne 
dartly by the fatigues of his journey, and partly l 
Derg anxiety -7 his mind, ns ined with word 
order which ſoon turned to a dyſentery ;- ſo that he 
reached Leiceſter-abbey with the utmoſt difficulty, 
He perceived his diſſolution was approaching; and 
told the abbots and monks, who advanced to receive 
him with great reſpeQ, that he was. come to lay his 
bones among them. He was immediately carried to 


wo 


of ambitions purſuits; and the vanity of human gran- 


deur, now appeared in their genuine colours; and 


he ſincerely regretted the time he had ſpent in aſſidu- 
oufly fiudying the headſtrong paſſions of an ungrate- 


reererererernmm——enrnnmnernrnnternmnnn 

® The character of this celebrated perſonage is thus drawn by 
a maſterly pen: His manner a. 
werit, while it breathed the very ſoul of 'impurity. He could, 
at once, prompt to virtue and to vice; and he © 
as a mart of luſt and exceſs for gratifyin 


2 1 — WT IRS SY A HY OTE | 


he was ſevere ; with the lewd he was laſcivious. His rivals, like 
| under-wood beneath a baleſul ſhade, ſhrunk and ſhrivelled up 

s his credit grew, and his deſigns proſpered, He was parte: 4 
. rapaciots a5 profuſe. In proſperity clate, in adverſity dejected; 


ander equal circumſtances, impatient ; in doubtful onesintrepid. | 


Of his laperiors, enyious ; towards his competitors, fevere ; 
but eaſy to his inferiors, - from à principle, not of homility, but 
of pri _ defirous of ſeeing his own ſlaves the maſſerꝭ of 
| rs, It coſt him more to preſerve the ap 
would haue done to have the duties d . Thpogh 
dra, hechoſe to over-bear ; and though venal, the was gone» 
Tous. He was guarded on all ſide but on that of vanity, Which 
was the gap through which thoſe calamities peured, -that- after- 
Wurd. ts fortunes. He | 
ſhip, and to retain by politeneſs ; his purſe was 
1 oo if tag Lr | wm apr Flag to — pur- 
„He could accommodate bimſelf to every. 7 
Pt thereby, (maſter of thoſe with whom he dealt) he deceived 


duced more noble effects than virtue did inothers. From. 


. b 4 


ty itſelf, 


* 4 
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. forſaken me in my 


| the folly and weaknels of thoſe who miltake as, 


{| fo ſteady a hand: they were far more criminal thy 
St. Peter's chair proceeded, - perhaps, in part a leak, 


ſelf, when informed of the death of the cardind, 


| that a miniſter who is odious to the nation he gorent 


time purſue 
| beginning of this year, paſſed an aQ againſt leit 


| Natute declared, That the kingdom was impore 
his bed, from which he never more aroſe. - The folly | that, ſince the ſecond year of the late reign, abou 


| {ent to Rome on account of annates or firlt iris 
1 that the annates haf 


& 


| — — — wh — 
- | rine and Griffich her gentleman n uſher. His blemiſhes ars this 


tking reſemblance of depicted by the queen: 


the paſſio 85 
| e paſſions of his young 
prodigal maſter. His learning was rather elegant than 4 | 


| - * Himſelf with princes. One tat by ſoggeſtion = 
and his ſtate- was more arrogant than graceful. With the grave 


* 'Ty'd all the 


rances, than it | 


n how 'to emjce by friend. | 
is inte- 


the worthy, he attracted the abandoned. With Kim vatey pro- 1 


Je to thoſe men har foughs him, feet a6 amr” 
. . Ipfyich.and -Oxtard; dp 4 h fell with din, 1 
Doing tv outfive the good ka didit. 


ny 
baten 
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ſul prinde. Had 1,“ kid he. & ſerved my Gay 


diligently as I ſerved my king, he would 
grey hairs.” With theſe rich 


ons Woiley paid tht debt of natufe on the ty, 
third of November, in the fixtieth year of his an. 


and was interred, . at his own tequeſt, in the c 4 
e on wy fn > 
This great miniſter exhibits a ſtriking e 


of ambition for the paths of bappinels. His ch 
tacter has been loaded, perhaps unjultly, wig ty 
moſt violent reproaches. Great allowances 

certainly be made for the obſtinacy and violence d 
Henry's temper : Wolſey was often obliged to 

meaſures his better judgement condemned. His ſug 
ceſſors could not hold the helm of government vic 


the cardinal, The ambition he entertained of flag 


from a deſire he entertained of being ſerviceable i 
his country in that important ſtation. Henry tin 


regretted his loſs, and ſpoke of him in the nul 
favourable terms: and it ſhould be remembers, 


cannot be tranſmitted in very favourable colour y. 
poſterty,*® _ Bs: 
A. D. 161 The meaſures Henry had for fone 
clearly evinced his intentions of edi 
ing the power of the Roman pontiff in England, * 
At his inſtigation the parliament, which met in th 


the annates, or firſt fruits, a tax hitherto paid tothe 
for granting bulls to the new prelates, Thif 


iſhed by the great ſums paid to the Roman poniif; 


one hundred and fixty. thouſand pounds hid beey 


originally defigned as u contribution ork 


2 
p 
7 
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2 — he was a man. bs, 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 


ugh 


55 


0 
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| r again 1 
porting & het purpoſe, it was decreed, that 
Jn ould not be paid for the future: that no more 
| han five per cent. of the annual revenue ſhould be 
ven for the bulls of the biſhoprics : that if the pope 
ful refuse 10 grant them upon theſe terms, the 
biſhop elef ſhould be preſented by the king to the 
metropolitan of the province, in order to be conſe- 
erated ; but ſnould the metropolitan refuſe conſeera- 
tion a pretence of wanting palls and bulls, two 
relates appointed by the king ſhould perform the ce. 
0m and the elect ſhould then be conſidered as 
awfully conſecrated. The parliament, however, at 
the fame time, declared that the king ſhould be at li- 
bperty to annul or confirm this att, within a limited 
ume; and if, in that interval, he mould compromiſe 
da difference with the court of Rome, it ſhould ob- 

(aun the force of a law ; but ſhould the pope, on ac- 

unt of this aft, endeavour to diſturb the peace of 

the kingdom with the ſentences of excommunication 
and interdiQt, theſe cenſures ſhould be utterly diſre- 


85 
vine ſervice in the ſame manner as if they had never 
been iſſued © bo: 5 Ein 
tue whole nation were now convinced that Henry's 
Intention was to marry Anne Boleyn; and either 
foree the pope to agree to his meaſures, or withdraw 
this obediefice from the holy ſee. The chancellor, 


i making his religion ſubmiſſive to his intefeſt, and, 
Wn the ſame time, too much a philoſopher to be over 
eeitous to advance his fortune, begged leave to re- 

When the ſeals, and retired from that elevated ſtation 


mced that Henry's marriage with Catherine was un- 


Ws ſucceſſor Dr. Thomas Cranmer, and he was ſoon 
er placed in the archiepiſcopal chair, 


% 


” 


* we her rep 
us Cireumftance rendered it nece 


V 
LW BE NGREY ein, 
4.6 A > : | # 1 „ 
| the-infidels; but as they were 


"Jed. All ecclefiaſtics were forbid to receive or | 
biſh ſuch cenſures, and enjoined to celebrate di- 


Sir Thomas More, a man of ſtrict virtue, incapable ' 


u more joy than an ambitious perſon would have 
e in being placed in that exalted ſeat of power. 
on after Sir Thomas More's reſignation, Warham, 

eebbiſhop of Canterbury, paid the debt of nature; 
evem which gave Henry no {mall ſatisfaction, as 

Pe flattered himſelf he ſhould-now eaſily procure the 

air of his divorce to be determined in his own do- 

ions. For though the deceaſed prelate was con- 


l, yet he was too much devoted to the ſee of 
eme to do any act, or exert his own authority in op- 
eisen to the papal power, The king named for 
A. D. 1533. Henty had exerted his utmoſt in- 


| rended no farther than the limits of his own dioceſe. 
r ed Troy the, hog, 


Wn — _—_— 


Ide den queen ſoon becoming pr t Henry, cd : 
J with a power toaboliſh ſuch as were uſeleſs, and con- 
4 firm thoſe that were neceffary. The parliament next 


„ den camumaeious, and the primate proceeded to 
4% mination of the cauſe. The evidences of 
bz confurmnation of his marriage were pro- 
Neher d Oos of the univerſities were read; 
ether with the judgment pronounced two years be- 
das. de conventions of Danterbury and York : | 
* 655 preparatory feps, Cranmer annulled 
„ by Marriage with Catherine, as unlawful. He 
1 lubſequem ſentence, ratified the king's * 


"bulls, palls, or any at 
Peters. pence, e Wers with all procurations, delega- 
ant 


Rome, thould be entirely 


. A. 4, "47, 8 5 
oy 5 : A. D. 1544. 295 
marfiage with, Anhe Boleyn, who was ſoon afier 
Publicly crowned with the greateſt pomp and cere- 
mony. On the, ſeventh of September, ſhe was 


"YA fely delivered of a daughter, who received the 


4 £ 7 


name of Elizabeth, and after wards ſwayed the ſceptre 


of England. FFV 8 
No ſooner. did the intelligeſice of theſe tranſaQtions 
reach the court of Rome, than the whole conſiſtor/ 
was in the moſt violent ferment. The cardinals of 
the impexial faction urged the pope to launch the, 
dreadful bolt of excommunication againſt the Engliſh 
monarch ; but the pontiff could not be prevailed 
pon to proceed any farther than to threaten Henry 


With that ſentence, if he annulled not the criminal acta 


he had committed within a limited time. The medi- 
ation of Francis I. who had entered into a negotia- 
tion with Clement for the marriage of his ſecond ſon, 
the duke of Orleans, with Catherine of Medicis, the 
pope's niece, ſeemed however, likely to produce an 
accommodation. Henry was preyailed upon to ſub- 
mit his cauſe to the holy ſee, provided the cardinals o 

the imperial party were excluded from the Roman 
confiſtory during his trial; and the pope was diſpoſed 
to gratify his deſire. A day was even appointed for 
the return of the meſſenger with Henry's definitive 


anſwer; but the courier who carried the king's acqui- 


eſcence in writing, was detained by accident beyon@ 
the limited time. In vain did the biſhop of Paris re- 
queſt the pope to wait a few days for the meſſenger : 
Clement was fo highly exaſperated, that he would liſten 
to no remonſtrances. He entered the conſiſtory en- 
flamed with anger; and, with à precipitation fatal to 


the power of the Roman ſee, pronounced the legiti- 


macy of Henry's marriage with Catherine, and de- 


elared him excommunicated if he refufed to obey the 


ſentence, Two days after, the meſſenger arrived ; 
but the evil was not to be redtefſed. The obedience 


of England, one of the richeſt jewels in the papal 


crown, was loſt by this haſty deciſion. A kingdom 
the moſt devoted of any in Europe to the apoltolical 


_Fee; was become its irreconcileable enemy. 
13A. D. 1534. 
January, when 
enact laws who 


The patliament met on the 15th of 
when the principal bufineſs done was, to 
| ol fübrerkee of the papal authority. 
They had already proſcribed all appeals to Rome, 
and all the rights and regulations of the apoſtolic 
chamber. The people had for ſome years been per- 
ſuaded; that a general council was far ſuperior to tbe 
Roman pontiff ; it was now publicly maintained, that 
4 was only a biſhop, and that his power ex- 


adopted this oplideg The ftatute of Henry IV. 


againſt heretics was moderated,” By another ſtatute it | 


vas declared, that no ſynod or convocation of the 
clergy ſhould be aſſembled without the king's per- 


miſſion ; that his majeſty ſhould nominate ſixteen per - 


ſons from the parliament, and as many from the clergy, - 


confirmed the ſtatute againſt annates: it was enatted, 


h That for the future the pope mould have no ſhare 
in the glection or confirmation of biſhops; but that, 


the chapter a congt d elixe, or licence,” to elect a new 
biſhop; and if che election ſhould not be made in 
twelye days after the date of the licence, the right of 
ae Hou w the king: that te biſhop cle 
mould wear fealty to his majeſty : that no perſon 
mould prefame to 11 fo the biliop of Rome for 

other: religious purpoſe ** that 


tions, bulls, and dilpenſations, iſſued by the court pf 


- 2 ** 
* 


biſhop - Fo 


ED Holy Maid of Kent,” a native of the pariſh of Al- 


* 
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5 be ſeuled upon the iſſue of his 


' _ divorce, and married another woman, he ſhould not 
Acath of a villain.“ Henry, for ſome time, negleQted | 


_ _* pretended prophecies as the effetts of a diſtempered 
.  "Þrain, and which would be diſregarded as ſoon as they 


ported, not only by the monks, but alſo by the pope's 
Agents in England, he reſolved to proceed againſt her 


* 


Tg Henry's nelentiment, © 


5 ” * 1 I ©. 
miſſioners throu 

ie Tower. 

„But thou 
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ſuch diſpenſations as were conſiſtent with the law of 
Cod, provided. that of the money thence ariſing 


mould be paid unto the king's exchequer: that all re- 
)gious houles, whether exempted or -non-exempted,. | 


ſhould be ſubjeR to the viſitation of the archbiſhop : 
that the. king's marriage with Catherine ſhould- be 
deemed null and void; and that the ſucceſſion ſhould 

lawful wife Anne, whe- 


S % - : 


, ̃ ' 
The ſame parliament alſo paſſed an act of attainder 
againſt Elizabeth Barton, commonly called“ The 
dington, who had been employed by certain eccleſi- 


allics to raiſe diſturbances in the kingdom. This wo- 
man had been long. ſubject to hyſteric fits, during 


- which her body was thrown into unuſual convulſions, -/ 
and ſhe frequently uttered many ſtrange and incohe- 


rent expreſſions ; whence the ignorant and credulous 
multitude were induced to believe that ſhe ſpoke by 
the 1 of heaven. The party who ſtill ſup- 


ported the pope s authority, conſidered this perſon as 


a proper inſtrument to gain proſelytes to their party, 
and condemn the methods that had been taken to pro- 
© . Eure the divorce. They, however, waited till the be- 
lief of her having an immediate intercourſe. with 


heaven was eſtabliſhed with the people. This being 


effected, they taught her to declaim againſt the new 
dottrines, which the called hereſy ; againſt innovati- 
ons in eccleſiaſtical government, and againſt the king's 


boldneſs io aſſert, ** that if the king proſecuted. his 


„„ 


2 8 


wear the crown a month longer, but ſhould die the 


to take any notice of this woman ; he conſidered. her 


As a 


ceaſed to be a novelty. But finding that ſhe was ſup- 
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biſhop of Canterbury ſhould be empowered to grant 


* 


— 


ple, and a clergyman, having embraced the doflrine 


with the utmoſt ſeverity. Both the maid herſelf, and 
her accomplices, were accordingly examined in the 
Star- chamber, where they readily confeſſed all the par- 


8 


ticulars of their guilt; in conſequence of which. they | 


o 


_. were committed to the Tower, .and ſoon after hange ed 


greatly to injure the credit of the eccleſiaftics, eſpe- 


1 


{| they were miſtaken: they ſuffered. with the molt f. 


cially the monks, who now became the objeas of ; 

* While theſe. things were tranſafling, intelligence 

| of. the _excommunication, fulminated by Clement 

. - Yeached England, and added greatly to the general 


ferment. The appeal of the king to the general | 


_ council of the clergy was affixed.toall the gates of the 


Churches. The convocation declared, that the biſhop | 

0 Rome had no authority in England; and that the 
power which he and his predeceſſors had hitherto ex- 
« jon to- 


exciſed there, was nothing more than an uſ 
Terated by its kin 


lerated by its kings, Thus was the church of England 
Ter from the authority of 
all -p N to the pope totally annihilated ! .__ 
oon as 


. 
" « 


"As Ie pal 
a ers through the whole kingdom, to adminiſter 
_ the oathof 1 and eg ben to all his ſub. 

Jens and, Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, , and. Sir 


. , 
: A. 


, 


n nr n ee 2 . N 
zut though Henry had 1 e 
thority, he was far from being a friend to the 
ers. Ihe nets A | 5 

. numbers of the Englilh, and all ranks of men were 
eee their attempts to remote many of 
+ the Tuperſtitious prattices from the public worſhip. 


PB 
a 


reform- | 


\ 
* / Aw - 


the parſiament roſe, Henry ſent com- 


8 
5 95 1 
pe's au- 
3 EC © 


Their tenets were, however, embraced by great 


| 


* 
. 


the faſts. 
Roman ſee; and 


© 1 


now ſingl 
bomas More, refuſing to take it, were committed to | 


firmly attached to the antient religion, though 
perſecutions | It was as criminal to acknowledge thy 
Pope's ſupremacy as to embrace the tenets of Luke, 
prior of Hexham, Benaſe, a monk of Sion Collegs 


4 : * ; | of uly. 
divorce from Catherine. She even at laſt had the | 


have remembered, that the zeal of ſeQaries is alu 


and put to the torture. Their ſufferings proved uo 


To teach children the Lord's prayer in the 


cknowielp 
marriage act and ſucceſſion, as eſtabliſhed d) pal 


the fatisfaQtion of bringing à cardinat i 
4 for Fiſher refuſing to take the oath 0 


: 


AD. y, 


with the Catholies ; and the anſwer of that reforms 
who treated him with a 2 contempt, faileg , 
to wound his vanity. He did not, therefore 3 
don the tenets of the Roman church, though he 7 
nied the authority of the pontiff. His miniſter, — 
courtiers knew not which religion to adopt; they , 
vered between both, and ſeemed extremely — — 
of declaring their real opinions. The duke of Nor 
folk, and Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, who — | 


pretended to acknowledge the king's ſupremacy uſed 
every method in their power to exaſperate f 
againſt the reformers. On the other hand, the ew 
queen, with arehbiſhop Cranmer, and ſecretary Crop, 
well, who were friends to the pr oteſtants, artfully exe 
cited his reſentment againſt the Holy See, while th 
themſelves profeſſed the eſtabliſhed faith. Ihe i. 
profeſſors of both religions were equally ſubjed i 


FFS ((( T ( 


and Henry alike condemned to the flames thoſe yiy 
ſpoke — AO of the Roman pontiff, and thoſe uo 
declared for the reformed religion. In particular, hy 
now. ordered the prior of the Carthuſian monks, de 


and John Haile, vicar of Ifleworth, together wi 
three. monks of the Charter-houle, to be hanged at 
quartered for 2 2 his ſupremaey, which ſentence 
was executed with full rigour at Tyburn on the 18h 


.. The. reformers. alſo, at the fame time, felt he 
weight of Henry's violent hand. The - ſpirit of lj 
berty. cheriſhed by that whole ſeR alarmed the rap 
cious monarch, and he was determined to emp 
perſecution and violence againſt them; but he ſhoul 


increaſed by oppoſition. - A gentleman of the Tens 
of the Reformation, were ſeized o the governmenh 


ſtrong for their zeal ; they abjured the tenen d 
Luther, and were ſet at liberty. But feeling alith 
wards the deepeſt compunRions: for their uiid, 
they . boldly. preached againſt the ſuperſtitions of be 
eſtabliſhed religion, and were condemned to tt 
flames. It was expected by. their enemies, that the 
would again recant when brought to the ſtake; but 


ſhaken intrepidity.; and even in the midſt of del 
torments, gloried- in the tenets they had before 
culcated. Another diſciple of the reformers, ale 
ſurrounded with the flames, embraced, with 2 tra 
port of joy, the faggots which were to put à period! 
bis life. It was not, indeed, eaſy to avoid . 
ger of incurring the king's diſpleaſure. ; his miſplac 
zeal conſidered the moſt innocent * 5 
tongue, to read the tranſlation of the New 156 
ment, to ſpeak againſt pilgrimages, and 10 15 
the church, were conſidered “ f 
criminal, and puniſhed with the utmoſt ere 
A. D. 18 5. Theſe perſecutions at length re * 
Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir n 3 
who {till continued priſoners in the Tower, ® 
ed out for à terror to the bold ag 
of the king's meaſures. Henry was determ in 
ſhould renounce / the pope, and acknov 
ment. The pope thought to | ; 
ing him a 9 5 hat, while matters i 
paring. for his trial; but in this he only be noch 


Ge: Fiſhers life 
11 were N 


ſupremacſ 
f vp. 


.commiſſion was made out for.trying him Mal 


4. 5. 1335 
| tes and alſo for denyi ing the king 8 ſupremacy: and 


on the 19th of May he was tried before the lord- 


"hancellor, 


lords and all the judges, who found him guilty, and 


he was ſentenced to be beheaded on Tewer-hill. He 
eceived the notice of bis execution with great com- 
fire of mind in the morning before he was be- 
beaded; and when he came io the block, after a 
ſhort prayer in favour of popery, and praying for 
| the king, and that God would | bleſs him with 


ſe}, he calmly reſigned his neck to the 
3 he z 2d of june. He had the cha- 


on t 
nter of a learned and devout man, but was na- 
| turally very 


obſtinate, and much additted to the. ſu- 
ion &* his education. 


which Fiſher loſt his head,” being alſo tendered to Sir 


More, 
eh be was tried by the ſame ' court, and loſt his 


Þ death of this man, who was univerſally eſteemed for 
bis virtue, and admired for his wit and pleaſantry,* 
{hich did not forſake him even in his laſt moments; 
Lind he died with an unconcern that in others would 
[have appeared to be levity, but in him was nature. 

Theſe executions were followed by freſh injunc- 
tions ilſued by the king to all arcþbiſhops and biſhops, 
for enforcing the doftrine” of the king's ſupremacy : 
ba declaration was alſo ſent them by ſecretary Crom- 
WT «ci! to the ſame effect, which they were ordered to 
ed from the pulpit; nor does it appear that one 
Wprclate refuſed to co 
did they ſtand in awe of Henry's fiery and vindictive 
teniper : and this ſeems to be the period from whence 
2 ablolute po 
Paul III. Who 50 had lately 
In the papal chair, had flattered himſelf with being 
Pe to reconcile H to the Roman ſee. He had 

ulvays favoured Henry's cauſe before his advancement 
o the papacy, and even gained the friendſhip. of that 
apricious monarch, Senlible of the lolszhe apoſtolic 


lem deſirous of putting à friendly period to this 
ane dilpute. A negotiation was.. accordingly 
When the news of F mers execution re- kindled the 
page of the ſacred college. A cardinal: put to death 
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5 » well a e fr erde, with which this gentlem 
«- When he was fürſt commirted to the Tower, on 
the genzlem 
varment, Sir 


ive him, 
8 1 


homas took his ca * 


. „% 


friends about me.” 
1 — —— 35 bobs w 
„on which h het up oral 


Jan, 
ucers,” 


ee 


duty is ys rt that 191 credi 
in : Fork Wien ip his h ww jos wil 1 1 . 9 | 

4. uc ee beard he Rrölted it, and ſaid to The exech- 
ey you let me1lay my end over the hleg let n 


lc 3 for, though 
You have nt 
0 N81 — ra to cut, © Ide e N 
particulars re ade to this / gentlemit, "3 fe 6% 
n » 


ie improper to add the follow 


n 


of 
the duke of Suffolk, with ſome other 


A Ferbe ſame oath of ſupremacy, for the rejetting of 
he refuſed: to take it likewiſe, for 


de dated the dag 8 nen to govern by force 
e Clement. VII. 


e muſt ſuſtain by a breach with England, he was 
d, and ſeemẽd to promiſe a favourable iſſue, 


h deferice of the rights of the holy ſee meriied the 
mean ret * Pee 70 .. h 


an bene ahn evince the ready tum of 
an . 


porter aſking for his fee, which is 


S — Tee being comqnded if be. N 


wad on Tower-hill the firſt day of july following. 1 
Henry was greatly reproached on account of the 


__ with theſe orders, fo much | 
eo 
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ſevereſt vengeance, and the pontiff haſtened to fulmi- 

nate the thunders of the Vatican. Henry was cited 
to appear at the pope's tribunal, with all his adhe- 
rents, within ninety days; and in caſe of di ſobedi- 
ence, the king was declared to be excommunicated, 
- and his marriage with Anne Boleyn illegitimate ; his 
ſubjects were freed from all oaths of allegiance ; his 
kingdom was given up to the ambition of the firſt 


invader ; and his leagues with all Catholic princes 
| vere diſſolved. Paul, however, thought proper to 


delay the publication of theſe cenſures tilſ it ſhould 


appear that an accommodation with England was ab- 


ſolutely deſperate ; and till Charles V. at this time 
greatly preſled by the Turks and the proteſtant 
princes of Germany, fhould be in a condition to ex- 
ecute the violent meaſures of the conſiſtory. | 

Henry was not in the leaſt intimidated by the 
threatnings of the pope : the thunder of the Vatican 
was no Jonger terrible to the Engliſh. He feared 
not the attempts of Charles, who had a formidable 
barrier againſt him in the German princes. : To theſe 
Henry ſent ambaſladors, propoſing an union of in- 
tereſt ; but as they ſuſpetted his ſincerity, no | alli» 
ance was concluded between them. 

A: D. 1536. In the beginning of this year the 
unhappy queen Catherine was ſeized with a dan- 
gerous diſtemp er at Kimbolton in Huntingdonſhire, 
which put a period to her life and misfortunes on the 


| 29th of January, in the goth year of her age. A 


| ſhort time before ſhe expired, ſhe wrote a very al- 
febting letter to the king, to whom ſhe gave the ap- 
lation of 5 her moſt dear lord, king and huſband.“ 
lenry appeared greatly touched at reading this let- 
ter, and even dropped ſome tears at the remembrance 
of a woman whoſe virtues deſerved a better fate. 
Queen Anne, however, did not behave with even 
due decorum on this occaſion : ſhe rejoiced openly. 
at the death of Catherine, and ſeemed to take plea» 
fure in communicating her ſatisfaQion to the public, 
little ſuſpecting that her own fate was ſo near at hand. | 
The remains of the unfortunate Catherine were de- 
poſited in the abbey church of Peterborough; which 
1 e converted i intoan e cather 
l 
Henry NOW denied to uber à ſevere revenge 
for all the affronts he had received from the monkiſh = 
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298 A. D. 1536... 
Ilboaded Henry with the moſt attrocious crimes.- They 


declaimed, with.the utmoſt violence, againſt the fol- 


| lowers of Luther; while the religionilts; in their — 
imputed to the monks thoſe frequent faſts which: 
prefled the induſtrious to inrieh the idle; thoſe 
perſtitions rites of devotion which were often ede 
dered as more meritorious than a diſcharge of the 
moral duties; thoſe vain ſubtilties which adulterated 
theology ; and that captious caſuiſtry which r 
nized over the reaſons and conſciences of men. But, 


3 the revenues of the convents had inſpired 


im with a deſire of being maſter of their riches. 
He was, however, fearful of the confequences that 
might reſult from this attempt; as religious retreats 


| had ſo long been been conſidered as facred. and in- 


violable. A council was therefore ſummoned, where 
the affair was reſolved, that a general viſitation ſhould 


be made of all-the monaſteries; that a ſtrict inqueſt | 
mould be taken 0g all their titles and revenues; and 
that the morals of the religious, and the regulations 


obſerved in each order, ſhould: be cloſely inſpected. 

Cromwell was created vicar- general, — 

general of all the monaſteries, and other privileged | 
places. The viſitation: was accordingly performed, 
and the report of the viſitors was n d for the 
ftisfaQtion of the people. 


As Toon: as the parliament met, an aft was ; paſſed || | 
ſor the diſſolution of the leſſer monaſteries, the pre- 


amble to which ran thus: “ That ſmall religious 
houſes, under the number of twelve perſons; had 
been long and notoriouſly guilty. of the moſt abomi- 
nable vices, and conſumed and waſted the church 
lands belonging to them: that for above two hundred 
years, many viſitations for reforming theſe abuſes had 


been made without ſucceſs, their vicious methods of liſe 


daily increafing; fo that unleſs the ſmall houſes were 
dliſſolved, and the religious diſtributed into the great- 
et monaſteries, no reformation could be expetted:” 2 


It was therefore declared, that all houſes, whoſe re- 


venues did not exceed two hundred pounds a year; 


mould be ſuppreſſed, their revenues converted to bet- 


ter uſes, and „Ape t nn, to reform them · 
ſelves. | | 


5 „* 4 
* 4 t 


of age ſhould be immediately-diſmiſſed and abſolved 


from their vows ; and that 


tire wherever 


to thirty-two thouſand pounds a year, were given. to 

tue king, together” wich their 7 

plate, computed at one hundred oeknd Pounds. 
While the parliament was engaged in paſſing an à 


af, for ſuppreſſing. the ſeſſer monaſteries; the convocation 4 
deliberated -upon/a-propolition of the utmoſt, Import: 


unce tothe reformers. This was a new tranſſation of 

the Bible. 
à averſion of the ſcriptures; 
Ray examination,. to be inaccurate 


but it bein i being fond MP Jon 


been committed publicly to 5 by order of the | 


government. It was therefore now ropoſed to 
publiſh a ne tranſlation; which ſhould 
thoſe objections. This motion' was 151 
by the popiſh party, and as warmly 
friends of the: Reformation, who 


LP | 


con Me by it as the 


only means of diſcovering tothe people the-many.cr- 
 _ © rorsand- ſuperſtitious ablurdities of the 2 of 
f Rome: Aſter 4 long conteſt, the migtioh war carried, - 
and a new ti on. of "the "Scriptures was ordered to 

be ms oo eg el exerugng lo 
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Inquiſitor. 


No fibnct wa this a8 paid, then orders wen rid 
ſued, that all nuns and friars under-twenty-four-years - 


others above that age 
ſhonld have free liberty to leaue their houſes / and te - 
pleaſed. No leſs than three hun: 
dred and ſeventy : ſix of theſe leſſer monaſteries we 
thus:diffolved ; and their revenues, which amounted | 


Tindal, ſome years before, had e 
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; and gay. diſpoſition ; and, though ſtrivly vinugy 
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| 
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by 
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? 
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| in which the lord Rochford was chief challenge, 


| 


F 


| of the Tower ; and a commiſſion was made ot 0 


' maids of honour to the queen, and a lady of lingukr 


| wife to the queen's. brother, and a woman of the no 


| delivered of a dead child. 


4 5 — and that ſhe had dane dene en 


4 4% 


— Anne Boleyn, who had fo long con 
her aſcendancy over the heart-of Henry, 122 aa 
the power of pleaſing. Jane Seymour, one of the 


beauty and merit, had inſpired him with a new pallig 
and he was determined to ſacrifice every ching Ms 
gratification of his appetite. - Anne was of a live 


he was not lufficiently careful i in her behaviour, She 
had been bred at the court of France, and ca. 
trated the eaſy carriage fo familiar to that (prightly | 
| people. Calumny converted her imprudence ing 
vice; and the Auſtrian party, who had been exzhe. 
rated at the divorce of Catherine, improved the re. 
rt, to render the king ſuſpicious of her yirye, 
be viſcounteſs Rochford in particular, (who yy 


abandoned charaQer) pretended that her own huſband 
earried on a criminal correſpondence. with his liſter, 
beſides which ſhe aſſerted; that Anne had likevis 
granted : favours to Henry Norris, groom of the | 
 ftole, Weſton and Brereton, gentlemen of the 
| king's bed- chamber, together with one Mark Swen, 
a muſician. | This information fired Henry's bref 
who was alſo not a little chagrined at an accident 
which befel the queen ſome time before, of her being 
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Nothing, however, — wanſpired al the ful 
of May, when a tilting match was held at Greemich, 


and Henry Norris the principal antagoniſt. -Durng 
the diverfions the king obſerved her majeſty drop her 
© handkerchief, which one of the ſuſpetted perſonstook 


up, and uſed to wipe his face, To a mindprepard * dy \ 
like Henry's, this accident; ,which- though, in ali pr | The 
Ame t! 


bability, entirely caſual, was a demonſſration of hi 
wife's infidelity. Accordingly, all on a ſudden the 
© diverſions were broke up, And Henry, without taking 
notice of the queen or her court, with no more than 
ſix perſons in his retinue, abruptly: quitted the Pi 
and retired to his palace at Weſtminſter. 
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her, that ät was his majeſty 's plealure ſhe. ſhould It! 
conſined to her chamber. At the ſame time the lo 

Rochford: and Norris were committed to the Towel, 
as were Brereton, Weſton, and Smeton. Ide dei 
day the queen was condułted to the ſame priſon ij de 


duke or Norfolk and other lords, : whozreligned le Am k 
Into the cuſtody of Sir William Kingſton, conla By 


in 14. 
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ever ' known- "AS what evidence her ene _ 
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; e for her execution, Which was that of being | minſter, when a ſtatute was paſſed, which confirmed 
burnt or behea 
ing divorced from her before her death, 
| archbiſh op Cranmer was ſent to the Tower, and | ſent queen, or any other perſon he might marry after 
an ved her confeſſion of pre- contract, or promiſe o her death. At the ſame time, they gave Henry full 
We between the lord Henry Piercy (then earl | power to ſettle the mode of ſuch ſueceſſion, either by 


E th the king; upon which the archbiſhop ] nounced all thoſe who maintained the validity of his 
dronounced, according to the rules of canon law, the two former marriages guilty of high-trealon, 
. divorce. It was probably a tenderneſs | An univerſal commotion now prevailed throughout 1 
r, (afterwards the famous queen Eliza- | the kingdom on account of the ſuppreſſion of the - 
nduced her to make this confeſſion, for the eſſer monaſteries ; and the pope having repeated 1 
rthumberland proteſted, in the moſt ſolemn | the ſentence of excommunication againſt Henry, laid = 
nner, that no ſuch contract had ever paſſed be- | the kingdom under an interdi&, and forbid his fubjeQs | = 
deen them. It was, however, expetted that the | to pay him any obedience. The monks exerted all f.. 1 
© ald have defended her innocence when about to die, | their influence to perſuade the people that they were 7 a 
but the ſame motiv . 1 
then, as ſhe feared every thin or h aughter fro =_ 
he favage temper of the king, ſhould ſhe expoſe him = 
oo much. Accordingly, on the day of cu 8 
jon, when, ſhe came on the ſcaffold, ſhe made no = 
eleclons on the hardſhips ſhe had ſuſtained, nor _ 
bid any thing touching the ground: ch ſentence i 
1:d been paſſed upon her; ſhe, only deſired “ that = 
brery body would judge the belt,” acknowledged her i 
blications, to the kin , prayed for him, and entreated —_ 
he ſpeftators to do the ſame for her; and then ſub. iſ 
dining her neck to the fatal ſtroke, her head was ſe- 1 
ered from her body at one blow, by an executioner Wl. 
ho had been ſent for from Calais on account of his 1 
temarkable dexterity in the bloody profeſſion. Her > 11 i 
dy was privately interred in the Tower,  - l they were in no condition to contend with regular ll 
hford was tried and condemned at the | forces ; and on being promiſed a pardon, readily diſ- —_ 
me time with the queen bis ſiſter, and, together with | perſed., © © i = 
be other four gentlemen, ſuffered death three days | This peace, however, was but of fhort continuance. = 
fore ber; all of them, Smeton excepted, declar- The prieſts renewed their practices for animating the = 
bg, at the place of execution, the queen's and their | people. to a revolt; and ſoon collected a numerous = 
innocence of the facts for which they ſuffered. | bady of men, who were perſuaded that religion itſelf 4 
| Thusfell the celebrated Anne Boleyn, who had ſo | depended upon their defending, the antient ſuperſti, —_ 
png reigned ſovereign of Henry's affections. Her tions of the church. The duke of Norfolk was ſent — 
nappy fate was deplored by ihe people, who con- at the head of 5000 troops to quell the inſurgents ; Ss 
ered her as the innocent Meme her huſband's in- but by putting the martial law into ſtrict execution = 
Fdinate paſſion, ' If this opinion needed any confir- | again every one who refuſed to take the oath of ſu- —_ 
lation, the behaviour of Henry himſelf was ſufficient | premacy, he, inſtead of leſſening, increaſed; the. diſ- 1 
dr that purpoſe, ' He married the lady Jane Seymour | orders, Two gentlemen, Muſgrave and Treby, . = 
Ic Wong day after her execution, ſo eager was he | putting themſelves at the head of eight thouſand pea oo 
þ atify his brutal appetite,” His obdurate heart was | fants, made an unſucceſsful attempt on Carlifſe, and 1 
t the leaſt affected by the bloody cataſtrophe of a | were afterwards entirely routed by the duke of Nor- s. 
erlon who had for ſeyeral years been the object of folk. ; Muſgrave made his eſcape ; but Treby, with 4 | 
þ molt tender affections. Nor was he ſatisfied with | about ſeventy of his followers, being taken priſoners, ' = 1 
is languinary aktion: he ,cauſed his marriage with ere all har «Ye Cn *- 


ne to he declared illegal, under pretence of a pre- 
Mirai of marriage with the Lark of Northumber- 

nd ; by which cruel proceſs, Elizabeth, her daugh- 
\,4 well as Mary, the daughter of Catherine, Fl 
ame legitimate, eee ee ee Mens hg 
TTC 
had ballet, fell a facrifice to Henry's jealouly, ] to intimidate the people, who ſeemed ripe, for à re. 
1 ee fe ſiiled princeſs of Wales, but | volt. But Stephen Fitzgerald, the carl's, younge 
bak he ed of that title. The princeſs Mary, | eſcaped to the continent, and retired to cardinal Pole, 
| i had treated With great ſeverity on account of | who made uſe of bim in ne deſigns be had formed | 
dender attachment to her mother, and, her refu- | 

+ renounce the pope's ſupremacy, was now per- 
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the viſitors were particularly enjoined to enqu 


tended greatly 
pPtieſts in the eyes of the people. 


| 2 of religious deception was brought 
- the 10 contrivance exhibited to the 


wachten und ten do 


de baſisof fu 


* © Thojnas'of Catitetbury. Be, 1 | 
ie honour of being ranked among the Hints, to the 
| Vigorous efforts he hail exerted in defence of the 
_ " authority-of the Holy Ser; and a Gint of that cha- 
1 b 3 1 * | LED 3 5 * 8 
An eee kiltorieat writer, in {peaking of the gene 
-” iogueiies of religious houſes by Heary VI — 
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* 


| * Sh days after declared rince of Wales, duke 
of Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter. At the ſame time 
che queen's brother, Sir Edward Seymour, was 


* createlearl of Hertford; Sir William Fitzwilliams, 


earl of Southampton ; and Sir William Paulet, lord 


St. ohn. | 


A. D. 1338. Henry's power and authority were 
greatly ſtren | h 
.paid him refpe& through fear, and the greateſt 

princes of Eurbpe courted his friendſhip. The monks 
were che only people of whom he had the leaſt diſa- 

greeable apprehenſion; and he was determined to 
ecliple the probability of their being ever able to give 
him any future diſturbance, by a total abolition of 


all the monaſteries throughout the kingdom. 


I Tocffef this he procured addreffes from the two 
univerſities ; wherein the pernicious nature of religi- 
dus houfes, whight harboured only a multitude of 
lazy drones and Warms of impoſtors, were fully diſ- 
8605 and the King requeſted to remove fo great an 
evil. A viſitation was accordingly” appointed, and 
ire into 
the impoſtures that had been practiſed to draw the 
people into fach exceſſve adoration as had been paid 
to their images, relics and other miraculous pro- 
Auckions. was the enquiry deſtitute of fucceſs; 
fevetal aſtoniſhing diſcoveries were made, which 
to leffen the authority of the Romiſſi 


One of the moſt fingolar inſtruments of de- 
- Eeption was found at Boxtey in Kent. It was a re- 


markable cratifix, held in the higheſt rr en 


and diſtinguiſned by the appellation of the Rood o 
Grace. It had been often ſeen to move, to bend and 
raiſe itſelf, ſhake its head, hands and feet, roll its eyes, 


and move its lips, On removing the image it was 
. Uiſtovered that the whole was effedted by 


certain 
ugs concealed in the body, which was hollow from 
wall againſt which it was placed. This inſtrument 
to London, and 
| ple at St. 
Hilſey, biſhop of Rochefter, Who, 
a ſermon ſuitable to the occaſion, 


Paul's Croſs by 
comtnitted the idol to the flames. 4 e 
It is Jittle to be wondered at that diſcoveries ke 
theſe auld raife a general indignation among the 


Hrefted ; the monafteries were conſidered as infa- 
modus; and the-crimes of a'few'were extended to the 
Whole: body of the religious.“ This gaye Henry 
the advantage he deſited; and the monks, convinced 
- that it would be madneſs to make any oppoſition, fur- 
-micred their monaſteries, aud m 
pevlions Tor their ſubſiſtence. No. leſs than 


ſtye hundred atidforty-five monaſteries were ciſſolved, 
twenty eigit of which had abbots, who ergoyed ſeats 


in partiament. © Ninety colleges were demotifhed in 


hened by the birth of a prince: his 


eopte. The authors of ſuch fcandalous abuſes were 


any of them re- I 


the ſeveral tounties; 1wo thouſand three hundred and 


_ feverityAfour' Chauntries and tree” chapels; and one 
Pitals. The whole amal reve- 


e ee 
and finy thoukund ont hundred pounds, 
e Henry was thus employed in demolithing 
ſuperſtition, it could not be ſuppoſed he 
would qyerlodk che moſt famous and reſpetied of all 
inſtruments of popiſh idolatty, the ſhrine of St. 
ury. Becket was indebted, for 
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1 b. 18. HISTORY or BNGLAND. 
ng prince vas baptized by the name of Edward, | determined to aboliſh the power. of de 5. 
. / | pontiff nr England, He could not bear he ro 


ö 


| 


Þ 


bs, * 


to carry on 


executed; except Sir Geoffrey Pole, who vas put 


| toleration of the ſcriprures in the vulgar tongs 


We * 1 12 12 9 1 2 u f yp 
chain, and'rook;cate 10 idem the pubic Wn 
mation, That "this Indulgence was not. 


ME A, D. FR) 


that ſuch a furious and obſtinate rebel to hij ,.*» 
fhould be held in the higheſt vencration by the pen 
his tomb frequented by pilgrims, and enrichg 
 fuperb preſents. It was not uncommon, in tlieſe with 
carry on proceſſes againſt the dead, and He ; 
_ availed himſelf of the practice. The life of 1 
underwent a ſtritt examination; his actions were Cket 
demned by the generality of. the people . 0 
| miracles pretended to be wronght at his ton) the 
proved to be forgeries. His.name was therefore 


dered to be eraſed out of the Calendar, the o | 

| compoſed for his feftival expunged from he hre, RN 
his bones to be burnt, his aſhes diſperſed þ 1 F 
winds, The rich ſhrine of the faint had alfo arg” WNW | 
the rapacity of Henry, who converted the whole n FB: 
his on ute. Among the ſpoits was a diamond efteemed | a 
the moſt valuable in Europe. It was a preſent fron * 
Lewis VII. of France, who made a pilgrimage tote a 
ſhrine of St. Thomas, This jewel was, by jew, WNW » 

| orders, ſet in a ring, and worn afterwards) d., WY = 
| narch. At the ſame time, Henry, in order t n. 6 
concile the people to theſe innovations, eſtabliſhedis 1 
new biſhoprics, gave large donations to his courien bg 
and ſettled ſalaries on the abbots and monks, 1 
As ſoon as the court of Rome received intelligent 
of theſe proceedings in England, that city was fle 5 

| vith fatires and libels againft the perſon of Han, F. 


Cardinal Pole's ſtyle was cafily diſtinguiſhed in tes 
invettives, which were ſoon diſperſed over all Bu 
Henry, whoſe vanity and fanguinary diſpoſition dj 
- mcreaſed, determined to revenge the inſult, The 
_ cardinal himſelf was beyond his power; but ſernl 
gentlemen of. diſtinction, among whom were his w 

rothers, were arreſted, as his accomplices in a cn 
ſpiracy againſt the king's life; and all of them ver 


- doned on account of his having diſcovered all le 
knew of the cardinals intentions. 
The pope had hitherto ſuſpended the bull of & 
communication formerly alle againſt 'Henry, n 
. of being one day able to accommodate bi 
lifference with that monarch: but finding that te 
late proceedings in England had rendered a recond- 
liationimpoſlible, he publiſhed the bull vid grit 
folemnity, and endeavoured to excite the nei, 
bouring powers againſt a prince whom he conligntd 
e 
Henry, however, was not to be intimidated, ft 
knew'that the thunder of the Vatican bad lf U 
force; and that the cultiyation of reaſon bad Wi 
moved a corner of the veil which ignorance and ſte 
perflition had formed to conceal the rays of truth 
the eyes of mankind. . He therefore ſet the pat! 
power at defiance ; and enatted a nem oath fon! 
ctergy, by which they renouriced the authoft 
the Roman pontiff, The new tranflapion Aten 
was afo'now Bniſhed, and preſented to the kingl 
Cromwell, who was perſuaded that nothing co, 
effe@pally eradicate the popiſh ſuperſtiwon 2 
But Henry, who halted half way between the 1 
lics and the Proteſtants, would not permit an 19 
criminate uſe of the {criptures £ he We 10 ooh 
* & | '" be depolited un 
ri church, Where it Was ordered to be far jþ | 


the fel 


i g PREP AERO ohne. enz, fol 
kis Aucy, but of his F66dnel; and liberals) . 
vg therefore ſhoult Uſe Jt Materie for 9 od 
of virtue not of Htife: ant ordered, that Poa 
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in the kingdom, becauſe fome few were receptacle for 


— 


cious and abandoned. 


1 


A. D. 1:38. | 
he ſang maſs, 


dulgence 
as they obtained a royal warrant, enjoining the clergy 
Commandments, in Engliſh. At the ſame time they 
 wvete ordered 


- teach the pe a oll 
erſtitious trifles were unneteſſary to ſalvation. 


ough Henry had proteeded with ſuch animoſity 
a ay the Roman por yet he prided himſelf on 
his zeal for the catholic faith: he was even ambitious 
| of defending it by diſputation, as well as by perſecu- 
tion; and the dottrine « ; nee, 
ol Tranſubſtatitiation, (the moſt incomprehenſible of 
all the dogmas in the Romiſh religion) was the point 
be maintained with the greateſt obſtinacy. One 
Lambert, aſchoolmaſter of London, had ventured to 


| ty of diſplaying his theological talents, © He thought 


putation with that reformer. Notice was according 
given that the king intended to enter the liſts againſt 
Lambert, and ſcaffolds were erected in Weſtminſter- 
hall for the accommodation of the audience. The 
king himſelf appeared in the enſigns of majeſty ſeat- 
ed upen his throne, having the prelates on his right 
| hand, and the temporal peers on his left. 
The biſhop of Chicheſter, who opened the con- 


taken the preſent big N o5 Ar convincing him of 
| bis errors; adding, that if | 
We fevere in his heretical opinions, he muſt expect the 


biliops, who all engaged in the diſpute, (if indeed ſo 
wes a conteſt deſerves the name) effeftually con- 
Hounded the diſputant, after the conference had laſted 


WT flence, he was not convinced: and when the king 


Pied, that he threw himſelf entirely on his majeſty's 
demency. The king replied, that he protected not 


periſh, Lambert choſe the latter, and died with the 
umoſt intrepidity amidſt the moſt dreadfill torture. 
A.D.4529. Henry was ſo intoxicated” with the 
praiſes that had been laviſhed on him on account of 
s diſpute with Lambert, that he exated, with more 
Valence than ever, a ſubmiſſion to his religious ſen- 
uments. To think different from him on theologi- 
cal ſubjefts was equal to committing a capital crime ; 


went, to make his own opinion the ſtandard of or- 

"oxy in England. The chancellor informed the 
"s houſes, that it was his majcly's defire to extirpate 
um his kingdom all diverſity of opinion with regard 


Mited to draw: up a bill for effecting that purpole. 


nn prevailed among the members of the committee 
eke were no hopes of their ever making a re- 
dens, A. bill was, therefore, drawn up, either by 
Ly himſelf, or ſome member of the privy coun- 


or, as the proteſtants juſtly 
ae c bill.” By this law the preſence in the 
Dligation 


* bs utility of private. maſſes ; and the ne- 


tend the bibl loud, fo as to difturb the prieſt while | 
a e nof prefutne to expound, doubtful paf- 
ages without the advice of the learned.“ This in- 
e was, however, conſidered as a great acqul- . 
ſition by the friends to the Reformation; eſpecially 
io read the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten 


o recommend good works; and to 
te, that relics, rolaries, and other ſu- 


ne of the real preſence, or that 


doubt of the real preſence; and being cited to ap- 
pear before the biſhops, he appealed to the king. 
| Henry was charmed with having fo fine an opportuni- 


| it no derogation from his gonty to hold a public diſ- 


ference, informed the ſchoolmaſter, that the king had 
> ſtill continued to per- 


ſevereſt puniſhment. - Lambert defended his opinion | 
vi great intrepidity 3 but the king, afifted by ten | 


five hours. But though confounded and reduced to 
aked him whether he would live or die? Lambert re- 


[deretics, and he muſt either abjure his opinions or 


and he took the advantage of the ſervility of his par- 


religion; and a committee was immediately ap- 


Ut it was ſoon found that ſuch a diverſity of ſenti- 


* 75 preſented to the houſe, where it was paſſed | 
Av. It was called The bill of the Six Ar- 
"termed it, 


4 


HENRY vil 


_ 


a. 


"I 


” - 


nt 


communion in one kind; the perpetual | | 
of vows of chaſtity ; the celibacy of ec- 


ceſſity of auricular confeſfion, were eſtabliſhed. *Whs. 
ever denied the real preſence was ſubjected to death 
1 fire; nor was he even admitted to fare his ertor, 
The punifhment of the other articles was alſo rematk- 


ably ſevere ; for though abjuration was admitted, the 
offender was | puniſhed by the confiftation of goods 


and chattles, and impriſonment. Thoſe who conti- 


nued obſtinate, or who relapſed, were capitally pu- 


niſhed. The clergy, who ventured to marry were al- 


fo ſubjeft to death; and fines and tmpriſotiment were 


'inflifted on all thoſe whe fefuſtd to confeſs them- 


| felves, or to receive the euchatiſt at appointed ſeaſons. 


It is difficult to conceive the idea of regulations more 


unjuſt and ſevere. Cranmer alone had the courage to 


oppoſe this bill; but when it was paſſed into à law, 
be immediately ſeparated himſelf from his wife, anti 
Henry was ſatisfied with this proof of his ſübmiſſion. 


Latimer and Shaxton threw up heir biſhoprics on ac- 


count of this act, and being accuſed of having ſpoken 


- againſt it, were committed priſoners to the Tower. 


be parliament alfo paſſed an abt, whereby the 
king was empowered to nominate any fiumber of bi- 
ſhops, ſees for biſhops, and cathedral churches,” as 


he thought proper, and to endow them -with ſuch 


poſſeſſions as he might judge convenient. ap att 7a 


ikewiſe paſſed, by which the parliament inveſted in 
in the crown all the abbey-lands, upon the falſe pre- 
tence, that the ſurrenders made by the abbots; priors; 
and ſuperiors, had been without conftraint; of 
their own accord, and according to the due courſe 


of common law.“ Nor did any of the mitred ab- 
bots, who till kept their ſeats in the Houſe of Peers, 


enter any proteſt againſt this ſtatute ; though it was 


ſufficiently known that arts of all kinds had been em+ _ - © 25 


ployed ; that every motive, calculated to work upon 


the frailty of human nature, had been ſet before 
them; and that it was at laſt with the utmoſt diffi- 


culty thoſe dignified 'eccleſiaſtics agreed to a conceſ- 
ſion, which moſt of them regarded as deſtruttive of 
their intereſts, as well as ſacrilegious and criminal in 


itſelf. 5 


Buy the ſlaviſn conceſſion of the parliament Henry's 
will was now become the law of the land; and both 


the Proteſtant and Popiſh ves cultivate his favour 
- with the moſt abje& ſubmiſſion.” Bonner, lately made 
\ biſhop of London, though in ſecret a zealous par- 


tizan of the 1 authority, found means, by the 
moſt profound diſſimulation, to obtain letters patent 


for enjoying both the ſpiritual and temporal revenues 


of his ſee during the king's pleaſure: and Gardiner, 


a biggotted ſon. of the Romiſh church, maintained his 


influence by the moſt extravagant ſubmiſſion. 


' Thele prelates encouraged the Catholics to 


b, 2 vigilant in informing againſt all who refuſed to 


ſubſcribe to the ſix articles; and no leſs than five hun- 
dred perſons were ſoon thrown into priſon. But 
though Cromwell and Cranmer had not intereſt enough 


to prevent the act from paſſing, they were able, for 
ſome time, to elude its execution: they even remon- 


ſtrated againſt the cruelty of puniſhing ſo many de- 
linquents, and obtained permiffion to ſet them at 


liberty. Thus the uncertainty: of Henry's temper 


gave each party an opportunity of triumphing in 


their turn. The lawof the fix articles, which ſeemed 
intended to extirpate the reformed religion, was foon 
followed by a general permiſſion for every one to 
have the new tranſlation of the Bible in his family; 


a conceſſion regarded hy the Proteſtants as a deciſive 


victory over the Catholics. 


Henry had for ſome time intimated his intentions 
of entering into a new marriage Cromwell nο 
thought it a convenient 
his party by recommending to the king à proteſtani 
princeſs. He accordingiy propoſed Anne, daugn- 


ter to the duke of Cleves, and the 3 Wo 
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. A. D. 1649. 5 


ee . The king was ſo well pleaf. 

Li! the e that he immediately ſent 
treaty of marriage. 
Holbein was | W 5 to 7 the i 


pleaſed wie R 
e 4 5 moſt ee 


bad bs * E 


ab- 
had not his affairs | 
the friendſhip andalliance of the 
German princes her relations. Theſe conſiderations, 
which were Rrongiy urged by Cranmer and Crom; 


at, home "required; 


well, made the king at length conſent to proceed 
the marriage, but 9 8 ſo viſible 'a;/relutance, that 


Cromwell and his party dreaded the conſequences. 


A. D. 1540, The marriage was accordingly cele; 


brated on the Gth;of January ; hut it ſeryed only to 
encreaſe Henry's diſli 


the queen Vas no maid, and that he could never con- 

quer his averſion to fo dilagreeablea partner. 
The parliament. meeting on the 12th/ of Ap 

Cram opened the ſeſſions Wich a fpeech, in 


Over 1 4 


e - Yo, of * 


in 


into-downright loathing. He - 
told Cromvell the next morning, that he ſuſpected 


ch 


he informed the twd houſes, that the king, in order 


to terminate all diſputes about ligion, Rad appoint- | 
ed commiſſioners to examine the ſix articles, that a 
ſtandard of faith might be eftabliſhed upon the word 


of God alons; aud that _ the truth ſhould be 
thus made known to his 
- puniſh, with the IS 


e, he was reſolved. to 
erity, all thoſe who ſhould 
preſume to prefer; their own opinions to the eſtabiſned 


articles of belief. Theſe . commiſſioners, being ap- 
proved by the parliament, e orders to begin 


their enquiry without delay ; - 
the king created Cromwell carl.of Eſſex ?- 
The time, however, was now come when this Gith- 
ful miniſter was to taſte. the bitter cup of adyerſity. 
The king's marriage with Anne of Cleves had e 
principally effected by him; and ny, the king had 

e was ſecretl 
diſguſted on that account, and now treated him wi 
Viſible indifference. The duke of Norfolk and 
Gardiner e were inveterale wy to > Coney.” 


and in the mean time 
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| was hated 


| miniſter ſhould. fall : Vie ha the xe ſcrumen of he 


high treaſon; eee Which he. vas con 
the common fate of all degraded miniſters, Hers 


- Cranmer, who alone ventured to write to the 
his favour, though to no pu 


Vas, * 2 bill pf auaipger,, 
bereſies and Aae ang ene dg to luflerdea 


: Henry determined to procure a diyorce Ren dune 
Cleves, He found no difficulty, in obtaining 2% 


N not inwardly” given his conſent, a 


was pronounced for a diſſolution of oy. 
and the deciſion of the clergy; was ratified 
| liament.. 
She was ſatisfied on being informed, 
would, by letters patent, declare her 
füſter, and give her precedence before all he 


either live in E 
| She —_ wel 
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obſerved this prognoſtic of- the miniſter's 
determined to improve it, They well kney, 
i by.the. nobility, hecaule they ſaw themfene 
eclipleg. court, by a perſon of mean extrattion, | 
that he w odjous to the Ca holics, beca le they FE 
| ante him as a ſworn enemy to the chur ch of 75 
that he was fuſpettcd by the proteſtants of bai 


o fall, and 
tw ke 


rn. 
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+. This reſalucn, MR was kept fo Retz a 

| wt. {poſing 505 wh the ined victim cane 
to the cou une 25. on the 13th of June, where the 
duke of 5 . arreſted hin fr 


mitted priſoner to the Tower, where he experienced 


no ſooner ſeized than Peer by all his 1 7 
2; for the unfortunate 
eard in his own defence, 


found, guilty of die 


Cromyell, without being 


65 the king nd thinkproper tq direR. 
While 5 Was. 1 this woeſul ka 


 cifjon from the -canvocation in his fayour.. Jim 
ſaid that there had been/a pre-contrat betyecn th 
_ queen and the marquis of Lorrain; that 11 vr uy ha 
never conſummated his marriage. 726 2 e 
were certainly very frivolous, but as the queen n 
no oppoſition, they were, thought ſufficient, . 
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by bee 


The queen expreſſed no Aue 
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of England, except his own wife and daughters 
that an eſtate of three thouſand pounds a W i 
be allotted for her maintenance; and ſh 2 
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A. D 1540. £1 
= to her brother, the duke of Cleves, 
Phe angſt ſhe had been. treated in the moſt 
tender and generous manner by the king, though ſhe 
could not have him for her huſband ; and conjuring 
him not to break the harmony that ſubſiſted between 
the. two courts, on account of any thing that had 

opened to her in nd. Thus was the marriage 
vith Anne of Cleves diſſolved on the moſt frivolous 
pretences hat ever were urged before any court of 
* Cromyell's execution had been poſtponed on 
account of the king's diyorce, he was in ſome hopes 
of obtaining his pardon, and the more, as having 


his majeſty was ſo moved, that he cauſed it to be 
thrice read over to him; but the ſolicitations: of 


n KR N R Y Fin. 


Ws, DAYIPG | 
| 


Norfolk-and Gardiner rendered.the endeayours of the | 
priſoner. or bis friends fruitleſs. .., On. this. occaſion 


# © 


Cranmer was the only. perſon, who diſcharged the part 
of a true friend: he wrote a. very, pathetic letter to 
Henry, interceding for the unhappy Cromwell, de- 
| claring his firm belief of his innocence from any 


| Henry might find another coupſellor equal to him in 
capacity, diligence. and fidelity; but the fallen favour- 
ite's ruin being reſolved on, the king ſigned a warrant ' 
| for beheading him on, the, twenty-eighth of July. 
| | When he as brought to the. ſcaffold on Tower- | 
hill, his regard for his ſon hindered him from expati- 
ang upon his gyn innocence 2: he thanked God for 
bringing him to that death for his tranſaQions ; he 
| acknowledged his offences againſt God and his prince, 
who; had raiſed him from a low degree; confeſſed that 
he had been ſeduced, but that now he died in the ca- 


| forthe king, the prince, and for himſelf; and having 
ſpent a little: time at his on private devotion, ſub- 
mitted his neck to the executior, who mangled him in 
a molt ſhocking manner. The care he had taken in 


diſloyal meaning, and even went ſo far as towiſh that - 


tholic faith...) He then deſired the  ſpeQtators to pray | 


his laſt moments to ſay. nothing that might offend the 
| who-was, a few months afterwards, created a. peer, 


by the title of Lord Cramwell*. 


POS; | 


— — x * a 


* Thomas Cromwell was born at Putney, in Surry ; his father 
was only a country blackſmith, but he being bleſſed with a a 
| ſprightly genius and a ready capacity to learn languages, acquired 
ſo great reputation in the art of war under the duke of Bourbon, : 
vbom he accompanied at the ſacking of Rome. fn 1527, and 

kill in the modern tongues, and intereſts of the ſtates e : 


the favour of the king. Mr. Cromwell ſoon improved the ro | 
| Puaronage to his own advantage, for the king, who took pleaſure 
n raiſing men of low birth to great honours, - 

with the management of the affairs committed to him, declared 
him a pnvy-counſellor and maſter of the jewel-houſe, in 1331; 
and next year raiſed him to be clerk of the hanaper, and chan- 
| cbr of the exchequer. In 1534, he was appointed principal 
| Ecretary of ſtate and maſter of the Rolls; and in 1 535, he was 
| Created yicar- general over all the ſpiritualities under his majeſty |; 

ſupreme head of the church. On the ſecond of July 15 16, 


- the ſame month was advanced to the dignity of à baron of 
gland, with the Ryle-and title of lord Cromwell, drag of 5 
. ham, in the county of Rutland. In 1540, on the 17th of 
ba he was created earl of Eſſex, and ſoon after made lord high- 
amberlain of England.——His chief fault was obſequiouſneſs |; 
tte king's pleaſure, the effect of an inordinate neal; far bie 
tinea £ Vice; in orher reſpes he is ſcarce ſufficiently, to be ad- 
lat for his prodigious parts, excellent judgment, ipfinize ap- 
P"caion to buſineſs, wonderful dexterity in managing fats, 
| oy moderation in the exerciſe of his authority, calmneſs/of * 
* in his dealings with all perſons, and, (under provocations 
"ent to ruffle the ſedateſl,) an uncommon generofity.and no- 
8 1 of mind, notwithſtanding the meanneſs of his extraction; 
W Fo unexampled condeſceſion in the height of his pomp, 
ith : 8 to rake notice of his old acquaintance, and ew Ris 
1 fene or farours received. 4 proof of the juſineſs of 


K 


1 


which he travelled, as, upon his return, recommended him to 


ing highly ſatisfied | 


* vas ſworn in lord- kee per of the privy-ſeal; and on the niuth | * 


dred, telling him that this was the payment af his debt... He 7 8 
made him à munffigent preſent, and aſked him whether he choſe 2 
to ſettle in England or return to bis own country ? The foreigner _— 

choſe the latter; and returned 20 ſpend the remainder of his days 2 
in competence and quiet, after: having experienced in lord hay 


lat part of his ch ; . f . | . : | 
wlloving A de $0 ramne he | 


* 


5 4 gr atitude. | 


wle ke was abroad in a military clixzacter, in a very low ta- 
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A few days after the death of Cromwell, Henry 
gave a terrible inſtance of that cruelty which. ſeemed 
now to have taken poſſeſſion of his ſoul, Papiſts 
and Proteſtants were equally the objefts of his infer- 
nal paſſion : they both ſuffered for the tenets of their 
religion. The former denied the king's ſupremacy, 


and the latter the real preſence in the ſacrament ;. both 


were contrary to the, religious eſtabliſhment of 
Henry, and therefore both equally ſubje& to pu- 
miſhment. Dr. Barnes, Thomas Gerard, a reforming 
miniſter, and; William Jerome, vicar of Stepney, 
were condemned to. the ſtake for hereſy ; but they 
did not ſuffer alone, three bigotted catholics ſhared | 
the ſame fate, and periſhed in the ſame flames, for 
denying the king's ſupremacy ; and to increaſe the 
abſurdity of this indiſcriminate cruelty, they were 
drawn, to the place of execution on three hurdles, a 
papiſt and. a proteſtant on each. Barnes diſcuſſed 
theological, queſtions even at the ſtake; and as the 


debate between him and the ſheriff turned upon the 


invocation of ſaints, he ſaid; that he doubted whether 
the ſaints could pray for us; but if they could hs 
hoped, . in half an hour; to be praying for the ſheriff 
and all the ſpectators. This promiſcuous puniſhment . 


of proteſtants and catholics gave occaſion to a ſo- 


reigner, then in England, to ſay, That it was of no 

conſequence whether they were for or againſt the _ 

pope, fince both loft their lives for their opinions. | 
On the 8th of Auguſt Catherine Howard (to whom 


the king had been ſome time privately, married) was 


publickly. declared queen of England, By this mar- 
riage 2 intereſt was ſtrengthened, and that 
party made a ſtrong puſh at Cranmer,; but the kings 
affection for him urs 
— . TT Td JUNE 
A, D. 1541. It is little to be wandered at that 
Henry's defpotic cruelty ſhould. have excited the ge- 
neral hatred of the people; they conceived an ab- 
horrence for the author of ſuch deteſtable procged- 
ings, and ſome alarming ſymptoms of an inſurrection 
appeared in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. The 
king's, ſuſpicion fell upon cardinal Pole; and this was 
to him a ſufficient , reaſon for putting the coun- | 
| 8 FEA wa r | N teſs 


was ſo nveted, that their endeayours 
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tion, he fell fick, and was unable to follow the army. He was 
obſerved one day by an Italian merchant to walk very ] 


nſi ve, 
and had all the appearance of penury and wretchedneſs. The 
merchant enquired of him the place of his birth, and fortune: 
and upon converſing with him was ſo well pleaſed. with the ac- 
count he gave of himſelf, that he ſupplied him with money aud 
credit to carry him to England. It r years after - 
(when Cromwell had-attained the moſt diſtinguiſhed ' honours 
from his ſovereign) that this Italian merchant's - circumſtances © 
decayed, and he came to England to ſolicit the payment of ſome:s © 
debts due to him by his correſpondents ; who finding him ne 
ſitous, were difpoſed to put him off, and to take the advan 
of his want, to avoid payment. This not a little embarraſſed x 
foreigner, who was now in a fituatian forlorn endugh. As chance 
would have it, lord Cromwell, then earl of Eſſex, ring to courg, © . 
ſaw this merchant walking with a dejected countenance, which 
put him in mind of his former fituation, He immediately or- 


| rhe kney him? © 
He anſwered, No. Cromwell then telated: the ditcumfiance ß 
the merchant's relieving a certain Engliſhman ; and aſked if ge 


Temembered it? The merchant anſwered, that he had always . 


made it his buſineſs to do good, but did not remember that cir- 


cumſtance. His lordſhip then enquired the reaſon of bis coming 
to England; and en the merchast's telling him the, flory, he: 


ſo intereſted himſelf, as - Toon, to.procure the payment of all his 
debts. Cromwell then informed the merchant, that he was him- 


-ſelf the perſon he had thus relieved ;: and for )every ducat which 
the merchagt had given him, he, returned to the valve of an hun- 


Efſex,, one of the mok diltingwiſhed indaänces of generoßty aud. 
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dered one of his attendants to deſire the merchant to come to his 
houſe, His lordſhip aſked the merchant whether 


" 4 
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teſs of Saliſbury, che mother of that prelate, to death. | 
She was the laſt of the Plantagenet race, and vene- 
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the principal 


bappened ſoon after his departure, obliged him to 


_ -rine. He had even 


rable both for her age and her virtues. She was led. 


to the place of execution; but even in thoſe diſtrels- 
ful-circumſtances ſhe did not loſe her courage. She 
refuſed to ſubmit to a ſentence pronounced without a 
trial; and, running about the ſcaffold, ſhe told the 
executioner, that if he would haye her head, he muſt 
win it in the beſt manner he could. Nor was it till 


after he had aimed many blows at her neck, that he 


at laſt gave her the finiſhing ſtroke. The fate of this 
unhappy princeſs drew tears from all the beholders ; 
nor was ere ſcarce a ſingle 33 who dit 

ment her cruel and nntimely di 


iſſolution. 


Hlenty had been ſo often alarmed at the frequent in- 
ſurrections of the popiſh faction in the northern 


counties, that he now determined to viſit thoſe parts 


in perſon, in order, if poſſible, to terminate theſe diſ- 


orders, by puniſhing, with the utmoſt ſeverity, all 


who had preſumed to diſturb the tranquillity of the 
kingdom. The inhabitants were no ſtrangers to his | 


"cruel Aiſpoſition, and therefore wiſely determined to 
avoid his vengeance, by offering him a conſiderable 


ſum of — 1 . Henry accepted of the commutation, 
and deſiſted from carrying bs deſigns into execution. 
-* Before Henry left London, he 
Ralph Sadler into Scotland, ' to propoſe an interview 


had diſpatched Sir 


with James V. who agreed to meet Henry at York, in 
order to concert meaſures for the peace of both 
kingdoms, But at the inſtigation of his queen, and 


delaying his journey for ſome days, ſent excules to 
"Henry, who waited for him at York; The Engliſh 
monarch was irritated at this diſappointment, and 
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of the Scotch nobility, he was pre- | 
vailed on to alter his reſolution. He therefore, after 


-yowed the moſt ſevere revenge; but an event, which 


pone the execution of his intentions. 


coln to compoſe a form of thankſgiving 


poſe. But notwithſtanding | theſe demonſtrations of | 
the king's eſteem for Catherine, it was reſolved that 
the matter ſhould not be buried in ſilence, and that 
ir wo himſelf was the moſt proper perſon to dil- | 
1 . 


it to his majeſty. - Cranmer, unw 


9 10 f 
ſo delicate a 


and confuſion of Henry 
- biſhop's relation of the 


-upon the whole as n malicious fo 
ordered 
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enjoyed in the 
biſhop of Lin- 
for, that pur. 


. ſubjett, wrote a narrative of the 
vw ole roceeding, and ſent it by a ſpecial meſſenger i 
to the king. It is impoſſble to expreſs the ſurprize | 

when he received the-arch- || 

e queen's infamous conduct; 

but, at the ſame time, he thought himſelf {6 fully con- 

VvVvincedl of his conſort's fidelity, that he at firſt gave no 

eredit to the information, and declared that he looked 


it to be enquired into with ſuch precau- 


During Henry's ſtay at York, a perſon named Laſ- 
celles informed the archbiſhop of Canterbury, that the 
queen, in the former part of her life, had been little 
better than a common ſtrumpet. He offered to con- 
firm his information by the evidence of his ſiſter, 
who had lived as a ſervant in the old ducheſs of Nor- 
©, folk's houſe, where the queen had been educated, and 
where ſhe had carried on a criminal intrigue with 
Derham and Mannock, two menial ſervants. Struck 
with this intelligence, which it was dangerous either to 
conceal or diſcover, Cranmer communicated it to the | 
chancellor and the earl of Hertford, and requeſted 
their advice with regard to the moſt prudent method 
of -proceeding in ſo delicate an affair. They knew | 
—_ that Henry, though extremely ſcrupulous: in every 
—_ particular that regarded his honour, was captivated by) 
__——— WE youth, beauty, and agreeable diſpoſition of Cathe- 
putup a prayer in his chapel, return- 
ing thanks to heaven for the em” Ay 
. 'conjugal ſtate; and had deſired 
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and it was proved, that ſhe had ſince entertained one 


* 


e | rgery; but as he | 
n till he knew the certainty of the matter, 
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Culpepper were included. They alſo paſſed a bil af 


| did not, within twenty day 
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| Ready in his information. The fiſt 


William Howard and his lady, the countels of Bridge- 
water, and nine other perſons ; becauſe they vere 
acquainted with the queen's illicit amours, and 


Under this tyrannical government the ties of nate 


/ 


AD | 


tions as might preſerve the queen from an 

ſhould ſhe be Bund Wicked. It was tu ora * 
ſolved, that the lord privy-ſcal ſhould examine 1, 
celles. This he accordingly did, and found hin 
in his ion. The fiſter of Laſcellez 
was next examined, and ſhe confirmed the teſtimon of 
her brother by undeniable evidence. It was 2 
thought neceſfary to arreſt Derham and Mannock 
which was eaſily done, as they had not the leaſt fur 
picion of their danger, They both confeſſed repeael 
ads of impurity with the queen before her marriage; 


Culpepper a whole night in her bed- chamber, ang 
30 at differem times made him very conſiderable yre. 
When Henry received the report of theſe exanj. 
nations,” his grief and diſtraction deprived him of | 
ſpeech; and he could only vent his diltreſs by a tor. 
rent of tears. He appointed the primate, the chan. 
cellor, the duke of Norfolk, the ear} of Suffolk, nl 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, to interrogate the queen 
on this ſubject. She at firſt denied the charge; hu 
finding her illicit amours were fully diſcovered, fh> 
confeſſed the Whole to the archbiſhop, who wrote 
the narrative from her mouth, and ſhe ſigned it with 
„„ r SCI SNOn 
A. P. 1342. Henry was now convineed of the 
Infidehty* of his queen, and determined to take a 
Tevere reyenge on her and her accomplices. A pat. 
liament, (the uſual inſtrument of Henry's tyranny) wa 
immediately fummoned; and the queen's conkefi 
being laid before them, they preſented an addreh to 
his majeſty; in which, after entreating him not to be 
concerned at this untoward misfortune, to which al 
men are ſubjett, they deſired leave to frame a bill of 
attainder "againſt the queen and her accomplice, 
They received 'a gracious anſwer ; and proceedet 
immediately to attaint of high-treaſon the queen, and 
the counteſs of Rochford, who had conducted her 
ſecret amours; and in this act both Derbam and 
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attainder for miſpriſion of treaſon againſt the old 
ducheſs of Norfolk, Catherine's grandmother, lord 


not make the neceſſary diſcovery before her marriage. 


ral affeQion became crimes ; and it was expected tha 
relations ſhould expoſe the ſecret failings of each 
other. Nor were the parliament aſhamed to aſl the 
fury and madneſs of the king. They paſſed an ath 
whereby it was declared, that any perſon who kev, 
or vehemently ſuſpected any guilt in the queen, n 
reveal it to the king ol 
treaſon : .and that it 


In conſequence of this at, the queen and lady 
ſeondult 


but endeavol 01 | 
perſuade the world, that ſhe had never tranſgre® 


D . 
F 


from heaven for her having been the principa 7 


huſhand; and this noto 


life tended greatly to clear their characle 
18 of che world. The dutcheſs 90%; 


orfolk, and the other perſons attainted of m 11 


A. D. 1642. . 
d Mannock was got off by forfeiting his eſtate, 

| bbich was very conſiderable. bo 12.4 068 
This diſagreeable affair being ended, Henry now 


determined to revenge the affront he had received 


rom the Scottiſh monarch. He publiſhed a mani- 

ſto, in which he reproached James with the breach 
is promiſe, with having afforded an aſy lum to ſe- 
era Engliſh rebels, and with retaining ſome terri- 
tories which belonged to England. He alſo revived 

me old claim of the dependence of the crown of 


4 iT dom. 1 | | | . | 
** Scottiſn monarch made no anſwer to this de- 


anton; but employed his whole attention to raiſe 
an army, in order to diſappoint the ambitious deſigns 
of Henry. His reſentment was greatly increaſed by 
e french ambaſſador, who had brought with him 
WE. nfiderable ſupplies of men and money, and was ex- 
kremely laviſh of the promiſes he made in the name 
of lis maſter, of effeQtual aſſiſtance and ſupport. 
Henry, having raiſed an army of go, ooo men, gave 
Ne command of them to the duke of Norfolk, who 
eadezvouſed his forces at Newcaſtle. The earl of 
Jouthampton was appointed to command the van; 
Wt bc died at Newcaſtle, univerſally regretted for his 
ines as a ſtateſman, and his approved courage and 
© rudence as a general. me . % ike oe 333145009 is f WES. 
On the 20th of Oftober, the Engliſh army entered 
otland, and were met by a herald from James, 
ho expoſtulated with the duke of Norfolk on the in- 
lice of invading the kingdom before any declara-- 
on of war had been publiſhed, But his remon- 
rances were in vain: the Engliſh general ravaged all 
e country bordering on the Tweed, and retired to 
wick on account of the ſeverity of the weather. 
Wc car! of Huntley had indeed been ſent by James, 
be head of ten thouſand men; but his forces were 
far inferior to the Engliſh, that he was obliged to 
| wholly-on the defenſiſ eee. 
The. Seottiſh manarch, however, was far from 
ing terrified, He levied an army of fifteen thou- 
nen; and being joined by the earl of Huntley 
a train of artillery, he determined to invade 
and on the weftern ſide of the Solway Frith. 
mes repaired thither in perſon; but as ſoon as every 
ig was ready for croſſing into England, he left the 
h under the command of his favourite, Oliver 
lar, who was hated by the Scoitiſh nobility. 
he conſequences of ſo imprudent an action were 
n apparent. The officers choſe to ſacrifice their 
Ws ter country, and their own honour, rather 
B ſerve under a perſon they deteſted. Accord- 
hen Sinclair read his commiſfion at the head 
em, the nobility retired from their: poſts; 
= the ſoldiers following their example, threw down 
" ms, fo that the uproar and confuſion became 
al through the whole army. A body of five 
red Engliſh forces, under the command of Sir 
ms Wharton, who hovered round the Scottiſh 
* obſerve the motions of the enemy, perceiving 
| e prevailed. among their ranks, attacked 
much fury, that they ſought their fafety 
\*-<OPitate, flight. The earls of Caflits and 
| wha tbe lards Maxwell, F leming, Somerville 
7, the general Sinclair, wih about two hun- 
dendemen, and eight hundred common ſoldieta, 
5 den priſoners, and all their artillery and 
fer cine the hands of the Engliſh. |; + 11 
7h "we ys rather rout, happened at Solway: 
a Ca neighbourhood: of Carliſle... James was 
erlaverod, where he received the alarming 
Agence of the defeat and diſſipation of his army 
Rer. He could not ſup- 
, that he rer his rage and regret. fo affefted his 
29 
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Scotland, and ſummoned James to do homage for his 
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ſoon after expired, in the flower of his age. Before 
his death, news arrived that his queen was ſafely deli- 
vered ; on which he aſked, with ſome emotion, whe- 
ther ſhe had brought him a fon or a daughter ?. Being 
told the latter, he turned about in his bed, and ex- 
claimed, How many miſeries await this poor king- 
dom! Henry will be maſter of it, either by arms or 
by marriage. ; | 
The death of James, and the birth of a daughter, 
heireſs of a kingdom whoſe friend{hip was of ſo much 
importance to England, gave a new turn to the deli- 
berations in the Engliſh council. It was now deter- 
mined not to drive the Scots to deſpair, by taking the 
utmoſt advantage of the late victory: on the contrary, 
a ſcheme was formed for uniting the two kingdoms by 
| a marriage between Edward prince of Wales and the 
young queen of Scotland. The Scottiſh priſoners 
were accordingly interrogated on this ſubze&t ; and as 
they were well diſpoſed to encourage the conttivance, 
they were all ſet at liberty, on condition of their 
promiſing to return to London, if the prejed ſhould 
become abortive. 1 RI 
A. D. 1543. The great ſucceſs of Henry's arms 
againſt the Scotch fo pleaſed the parliament, (which 
met on the aad of January) that they granted him a 
conſiderable ſubſidy. They afterwards paſſed an act 
for permitting the nobility, gentry; and merchants, to 
have Engliſh bibles, and other religious books menti- 
oned in the ſtatute, in their houſes, for the inſtruction 
of their families, This act, which was procured by 
the influence of- Cranmer, contained a clauſe, which 
mitigated: the puniſhment of thoſe who ſhould. be 
found guilty of hereſy ; but the king was empowered 
either to repeal or ſuſpend the force of the act when- 
ever he found it expedient. - 2 SF an . 
When the Scottiſh priſoners returned to their own 
country they found it involved in the greateſt confu - 
ſion. James Hamilton, earl of Arran, was, after the 
infant princeſs, the next heir to the crown, .. He was 
a nobleman of a weak capacity, of a peaceable diſpo+ 
ſition, and a friend to the Reformation ; but not at 
all adapted to hold the helm of government in theſe 
tempeſtuous times. The friends of the reformed re- 
ligion, who were now pretty numerous in. Scotland, 
 exhorted/ him, however, to claim the regency, by 
virtue of bis proximity of blood. Arran liſtened to 
their importunities, and reſolved to demand it at the 
meeting of the next parliament. He was powerfully 
oppoſed by the popiſh faftion, at the head of whom 
was Cardinal Beaton, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
and primate of Scotland; a prieſt of unpopular man- 
ners, a zealous Roman Catholic, and of a perſecuting 
ſpirit. He publiſhed the will of the late monaren 
ſoon after his death, by which that prince had leſt 
the government to him, in conjundtion with the earls 
of Argyle, Huntley, and Murray. By virtue of this 
inſtrument, which is ſaid to have been forged by that 
ambitious churchman, he took fion of the go · 
vernment; and having joined his intereſt with that of 
the queen-dowager, ſiſter to the duke of Guiſe, he 
obtained the conſent of the convention of the ſtates; 
and excluded the pretenſions of the earl of Arran. 


” 


The Cardinal, however, did not long enjoy the 


| 


power he had thus uſurped. The return of the Scot- 
tiſh; priſoners enabled Arran to make the moſt pow- 


the nation being exaſperated at his forgety, the ma- 
jority of che parliament declared in favor of Arran, 
and the cardinal was committed to priſon. A nego- 
tiation was immediately qhened with Sir Ralph Sadler, 
the Eng . and à treaty of martiage 
was concluded; by which it was ſtipulated that the 


li 
| 8 Scotland till ſh war tem 
; 1 : years af age; that ſhe ſhould then be ſent to Eng- 
repalred immediateſy to his bed, and End, 


and, in order to be educated; that fix Scotch noble-. 
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erful oppoſition to the Cardinal's adminiſtration; and _ 
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men ſhould be ſent as hoſtages to Henry; and that 
Scotland, notwithſtanding its union with England, 

| ſhould {till preſerve its laws and privileges. But 
Beaton, having found means to eſcape from priſon, 
excited the eccleſiaſtics againſt this treaty, and 
awakened the natural antipathy of the Scots againſt 
the Engliſh. The popiſh party were indefatigable in 
perſuading the people that an union with England 
| muſt beproduttive of their own ſlavery. Their en- 
deavours had the deſired effect; the Engliſh ambal- 
ſador was inſulted by the populace, and the regent 
had no longer any power to protett him. | 

| + Perſuaded that theſe violent proceedings muſt oc- 
caſion a rupture between the two kingdoms, Sadler 
ſummoned the priſoners: to return to England, pur- 
ſuant to their engagements; but all of them refuſed 
to obey; except Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Caſſils, 
who preferred his honour to his liberty. Henry was 
ſo pleaſed with this noble behaviour, that he received 
him with great marks of eſteem, loaded him with 
preſents, and gave him his liberty without ranſom. 


priſoners, though it reflected diſgrace upon their 
country. He well knew that they muſt now depend 
wholly on the government for ſupport, and oppole the 


petted between the two kingdoms, and Francis en- 
gaged to ſupport the intereſt of Scotland. 13 
Matthew Stewart, earl of Lenox, had been for 
ſome time, and was ſtill at the French court; and 
Francis being informed that he was engaged in an an. 
tient and hereditary enmity with the family of Hamil- 
ton, by whom his father had been murdered, propo- 
ſed-that he ſhould viſit his native country, and. join in 
ſupporting the cardinal and the queen- mother; pro- 
miſing, that a ſupply of money, and, if neceſſary, 
even military ſuccours, ſhoyld be ſent after him. 
He was alſo flattered with the hopes of eſpouſing the 
queen-dowager; and in caſe of the death of Mary, 
the infant princeſs, of aſcending the Scottiſh throne 
in preference to the earl of Arran, whoſe legitimacy 
was liable to ſome objeCtions. FR 12 
Tempted by theſe alluring proſpects, Lenox re- 
turned to Scotland, and, on his arrival, exerted all 
his intereſt for breaking off the marriage treaty. 
He affembled a conſiderable number of forces, in or- 
der to wreſt the young queen from the hands of the- 
regent; who being unable or unvilling to contend 
with his enemies, agreed to an; accommodation. 
This important point being gained, the queen and 
the cardinal; who had now no farther occaſion for the 
aſſiſlance of Lenox, deſired Francis to recall him; 
but the earl, informed of their deſign; withdrew to 
his caſtle at Dumbarton, and the following year threw 
himſelf into the arms of the Englifſn. 
Exaſperated at the conduct of Francis relative to 
Scotland, Henry determined to break off his alli. 
ance with that monarch,” and to conclude with the 
emperor an offenſive and defenfive league againſt 
France. He therefore ſent a meſſage 10 Francis, re- 
quiring him to renounce-his alliance with the Turks, 
and to make reparation for the damage the infidels 
had done in Chriſtendom... Francis refuſed: to com- 
"ply with this haughty demand, in conſequence of 


% 
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Beaton was not at all diſpleaſed at this refuſal - of the 


Engliſh with all their power. A war was now ex- . 


AD. 1944 


after her marriage, Anthony Perſonne 
Robert Teſtwood, a oak room and Heng 
mer, a taylor, were, at the inſtigation of Cms 
biſhop of Wincheſter, burnt at Windlor, for 0 
ing the writings of the reformed. At the fame = 
the biſhop's own ſecretary was executed for den 1 
the king's ſupremacy, 85 1 
- A. D. 1844. In the month of January H 
voked a — — who paſſed Ja at for — "_ 
the pre-eminence of thoſe who might lay claim ty 
the throne. Prince Edward and his poſterity he 
the firſt rank; the next was placed in the Preſent 
queen, or any future wife; the third was aſligned v 
the princeſs Mary and her iſſue; and the fourhy 
Elizabeth and her children. But to convince the 
princeſſes, that this diſtinction was the abſolute ef 
of their father's indulgence, the att lubjefled then 
to any conditions he might think proper to impok 
By. a clauſe in this ſtatute all ſubjects were obliged v 
take a new oath, renouncing the papal authority, 9 
pain of incurring heavy penalties, which were a 
decreed againſt all thoſe who ſhould violate ay u. 
ticle contained in this att of parliament.  *. 
During this ſeſſion, the title of king of England 
France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and$y 
preme Head of the Anglican and Iriſh Churches wa 
for ever united to the crown of England, 
In the ſpring of this year, Henry ſent a fleet ad 
army. to invade Scotland. The fleet amounted i 
near 200 ſail, and had on board a body of ten thy 
- ſand men, Dudley, lord Liſle, commanded the w 
vy, and the earl of Hertford the land forces, Tit 
troops were landed in the neighbourhood of Leid; 
and, after defeating a ſmall body that oppoſed thi 
landing, they took that town, and thence adrancel 
to Edinburgh, the gates of which were ſoon forced; 
and the city, after being pillaged by the ſoldiers, w 
ſet on fire, The regent and the cardinal beingini 
condition to oppoſe ſo great a force, retired to Sith 
ling, No oppoſition being made to the Enyli 
they continued their ravages, burnt Haddingional 
Dunbar, and retired into England, having lolt on 
forty men in the whole expedition. This incurln 
bas been cenſured as ill-concerted : forit is kid. 
Henry intended to ſolicit an alliance, he beg 
with too much violence; and if he meant to matt 
conqueſt, he neglected to improve his ſucceb, 
may, however, be obſerved, that having, in cou 
tion with the emperor, formed the projett of i 
vaſion of France, he was ſolicitous of employugk 
whole force on the continent. | 
The plan formed by theſe two powerful fu 
was to invade France at the head of an army of 
one hundred thouſand men; and it was ages 
march directly to Paris, without entering up 1 
lege, and thence proceed to the entire coupe 
the kingdom. /. Had this plan been executed, 1 
would, in all probability, have been runes 
| forunately for the French monarch, the np , 
the head of an army of ſixty thouſand ua, 
taken the field before Henry landedat cory a 
not to loſe time while he was waiting for Þ® 
derate, Charles inveſted Luxembourg, and fool F 
_ himſelf maſter of the place. He thence f 
to Commercy on the Meuſe, which ſoon jury 
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which Henry immediately declared war againſt; that 
During theſe tranſations a circumſtance happened 
that ſeemed to promiſe the moſt diſtingyiſhed! advan- 

tages to the cauſe of. the Reformation. The king, 


þ ro Neville, lor 4 timer; a:woman of great virtue | 
and prudence; and well affected to the reformed re. 
5 The new queen, however, had the mor- 
 tification! to find that the perſecutions againſt / the 
reſormers were not yet at an end; for, a few days 


1 : 


* 


on the 12thof july, married Catherine Parr, widow 


W 
ed. Ligny met with the ſame fate; but 4 

on the Marne, which he next beſieged 7a 
brave reſiſtance, under the command d 
the governor, wade du 

| pal 

at the bead of thirty thouſand men, accent 
the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk; the cal 
rundel, Oxford and Surrey; t. n; 8 
Ferrers, Montjoy, and Grey of Wi 1 
thony Brown, Sir Francis Bryan, and * 


1 


© During choſe nb eg, Henry 
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h wy 
firs his arrival he was joined by the count de 


Buren admiral of Flanders, with ten thouſand in- 
fantry and four thouſand horſe. 5 5 
Henry finding the emperor employed in taking 
bhaces imitated his example, and inveſted Montreuil 
* Boulogne, the latter of which ſurrendered on the 
560 of july. Theſe ſieges neceſſarily produced de- 
; and Charles finding the ſeaſon conſiderably ad- 
| Lk and that the' ſcheme for ſubduing France 
was likely to prove abortive, concluded a ſepa- 
te peace with Francis. In conlequence of this 
eat), the count de Buren withdrew his forces from 
the Engliſh army, and Henry was obliged to raiſe 
e ſege of Montreuil, and return to his own king- 
Hom, after having levied a great expence on the na- 
on for acquiſitions neither honorable to himſelf or 


edvantageous to his kingdom. 


rand effort againſt England, He had employed all 
be laſt winter, and great part of this ſpring, in 
naking preparations for the recovery of Boulogne, 
ind a deſcent on the Engliſh coaſt. He had fitted 
n one hundred and fifty large ſhips of war, with 
Wy of a ſmaller ſize, and brought twenty. five gal- 
es from Marſeilles to Havre de Grace. They failed 
uh in the month of July; and on the 18th of the 
me month advanced towards the Engliſh fleet, then 


l aſied ſeveral hours, but with very little effect, the art 
gunnery being then in its infantcy, and the guns 
d tackle very ill adapted for the intended purpoſes. 


teir ſhips, which ſoon after ſailed for France. 

In the mean time Francis was exerting all his 
ſorts to take Boulogne; and though he had an army 
| 200,000 men, yet his endeavours proved abortive. 

| he could do was, to ravage the little territory of 


ei forage and proviſions ; after which he retired to 
miens, and their took up his winter quarters. 
A.D. 1546. Henry having obtained the neceſſary 
eie from his parliament, made freſh preparations 
carrying on the war with France; but an accident 
Ippened at the opening of the campaign, which 
we very little hopes of ſucceſs to the Engliſh, The 
I of Surry, who commanded the Engliſh forces in 
ulogne, attempted to intercept a convoy of provi- 
going to the fort of Outre Eau, which the 
Fench had built at the mouth of the port; but was 
Aged to return with ſame loſs, without effecting his 
. This was followed by a more conſiderable 
eat. The earl, not the leaſt intimidated by his 
ie unſueceſsful attempt, attacked the Marſhal de 
, who was conducting a much larger convoy. 
8 . again declared for the French: the 
gi general was routed, with the loſs of about eight 
- yo men on the ſpot, (among whom was Sir Ed- 
one, 8 and one hundred and twenty taken 
| Henry, whoſe-animoſity a il nc 
ent nor perſonal, See er to think of liſtening 


le 
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he had carried on againſt Francis; and 
au to apprehend; from his great increaſe 
Wa ncy, and viſible decay of ſtrength, that his 
hy approaching, he-was':defirous finiſhing-a 
N dy 15 hich might prove dangeroys to the king 
eon hi 8 the minority of his ſon; - Francis, like- 
kn way Vas not averſe to an accommodation 
"Band, becauſe, baving lately loſt his ſon the 


e moſt opulent perſons in the kingdom. 


A. D. 1545- Francis was determined to make one 


iding at St. Helens. Here a cannonade began which 


inding their attempt to deſtroy the Engliſh fleet 
bortive, they made a deſcent on the Iſle of Wight, 
nd committed the moſt dreadful ravages, but being 
Wepulſed by the militia of the country, they fled to 


Wye, from whence the garriſon of Calais uſed to have 


* . * 


er AT, 


revert to its former poſſeſſor. 


greater progreſs. 


ws 10 n the French monarch. 
nciently gratified his caprici imour by | 
bon war * 4 capricious humour by 
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duke of Orleans, he was afraid that Charles ſhould 
again attack him at a time when he might be unpro- 
vided both with men and money to make a ſuitable 
defence. | 
Each being thus deſirous of terminating the quarrel, 
commiſſioners were appointed, who met at Campe (a 
place between Ardres and Guiſnes) on the 7th of 
July, where. a peace was concluded on the following 
conditions: That the king of France ſhould pay re- 
gularly the penſion ſettled by former treaties. That 
Francis ſhòuld pay in eight years the ſum of two mil- 
lions of golden crowns, in conſideration of the pen- 
fon, as alſo the expence Henry had been at in redu- 
cing Boulogne. That Henry ſhould keep poſſeſſion 
of Boulogne, together with its territories, till the 
whole debt was diſcharged ; when that place ſhould 
And laſtly, that the 
Scots, as well as the emperor, ſhould he included in 
this treaty, : f 

Thus Henry terminated a war which had coſt him 
above one million three hundred and forty-three 
thouſand pounds ſterling ; and all he acquired in re. 
turn was, only a bad ſecurity for a debt which did 
not amount to one third of the value. 

Soon after the concluſion of the peace died Charles 
Brandon duke of Suftolk, and brother-in-law to the 
king, This nobleman was always a ſincere and 
powerful friend to Cranmer, was well affected to the 
reformation, and took every opportunity of ſupport- 
ing its profeſſors. He enjoyed the favours of Henry 
from his earlieſt youth, which affords one inſtance 
that the king was not wholly incapable of a cordial 
and ſteady friendſhip. Henry was ſitting in council 
when he was informed of Suffolk's death, and dropped 
a tear to his memory. At the ſame time he declared, 
that during the whale time of his correſpondence 
with that nobleman, he had never'made any attempt 
to injure an adverſary, nor even ever whiſpered a 
word to the diſadvantage of any perſon whatever. He 


| added, Is there any of you, my lords, who can 


ſay as much?“ This queſtion was only anſwered by 
that confuſion of countenance which is naturally ex · 


| cited from conſcientious guilt. | 


The death of Suffolk inſpired the popiſh party with 


the hopes of being able to ruin Cranmer. They well 


knew the king's ; aſſion for orthodoxy, and repreſented 
the primate as the Ne cauſe of its making no 
ea enry, in order to ſee how far 
they would carry their malice, pretended to liſten to 
the accuſation, and deſired the council to enquire into 
Cranmer's condudt; promiſing, that if he was reall 
the ſecret ſupport of hereſy, he would ſend him to the 
Tower, and bring him to condign puniſhment, _ 
When Cranmer's enemies received this promiſe, 


they conſidered the primate's ruin as inevitable; and 
his old friends from mercenary motives, as well as the 


oppoſite party who were actuated by animoſity, began 


to treat him with diſreſpect. Among other mortifying 


inſtances of on he was obliged to wait ſeveral 


hours with the lervants at the door of the eouncil- 


chamber before he could gain admittance; and on his 
being at laſt called in, they told him they had agreed 


to ſend him to the Tower. Unmoved by this threat, 
Cranmer told them that he was not abliged to ſubmit 
to their ſentence, and that he appealed to the king 


himſelf; This appeal bad, however, no effect upon 
the council, who were determined on his deſtruction. 
The primate therefore produced à ring which Henry 
had given him as a'pledge of favour and protection, 
Terror and «confuſion now ſeized the whole party; 


2 * 
1 


and when they came 'befqre' the king he reproved 
them in the harſheff terms, and told them, that he 
was thoroughly acquainted with Cramer's merit, as 
well as with their envious and malicious ſpirit; 


adding, that he was determined to cruſh all their 4 
ES ; d 
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bals, and, ſince gentle methods were in vain, to 


teach them, by. the ſevereſt diſcipline, a more duti- 
full conęurrence in promoting his ſervice. 


. 


Who 
bimſelf in matters of religion. The ſpirit of perſe- 
cution was far from being ſubſided: the good and 
the virtuous ſtill felt the fiery hand of a bigotted zeal. 
Among thoſe who ſuffered for their religious opinions 
was Mrs. Anne Aſkew, a gentlewoman of good birth 
and excellent parts, who was well known to many 
. perſons at court, and had entered into a ſtrift con- 
neQtion with the queen. This lady, being convicted 


of denying the real preſence in the euchariſt, was 


condemned to the flames, and choſe to ſuffer death 
rather than purchaſe pardon at the expence of ab- 
juring her faith. Chancellor Wriotheſley, who was 
a zealous. papiſt, was ſent to examine her with regard 
to her patrons at, court, and the great ladies with 
whoin ſhe had been intimate. But this ſcheme prov- 
ed abortjve; ſhe refuſed to diſcover any of her 
friends : and though ſhe was put to the torture in the 
moſt cruel manner, ſhe ſtill continued refolute in 
preſerving an inviolable ſecrecy, She was at length 
carried to the place of execution, and burnt alive, 
without having ſhewn the leaſt inclination to retratt. 
Three other . perſons ſuffered with her, and imitated 
her courage and conſtancy. All the arguments uſed 
by the biſhop of Saliſbury to prevail upon. thera to 
rerant their errors were urged in vain, They main- 
tained their tenets in the midſt of the flames, and 


ſeemed to glory in their ſufferings. 


The queen, who had been the principal confidant of | 


Anne Aſkew, happily eſcaped by the fidelity and re- 
ſolution of that lady; but ſhe ſoon after found her- 


ſelf in the ütmoſt danger of falling a victim to the 


dogmatical zeal of her huſband. . 0 
Henry, who was now very corpulent, and of a bad 


babit of body, was afflicted with an ulcer in his leg, 


which threatened his life, and at the ſame time greatly 
increaſed the peeviſh and paſſionate temper to which 
he was always ſubject. The tenderneſs of Catherine 
vas remarkable on this occaſion; ſhe attended him 
with the utmoſt aſſiduity, and uſed every method in 
ber power to ſoothe his pains, and prevent thoſe 
dreadful guſts of humour fo. frequent and fatal in 
their conſequences. The king's favourite topic was 
theology, and Catharine was frequently obliged to diſ- 
cuſs the more abſtruſe tenets of religion with him. 
Whether her arguments were (95 Prong for the king 

to anſwer, or whether ſhe. inadvertently dropt ſome 
expreſſions that ſhewed ſhe was attached to the ,Lu- 
theran principles, is not abſolutely known ; but the 
king was highly provoked at her preſuming to differ 
from him in any theological ſpeculation, He even 


complained to Gardiner of the queen's, obſtinacy ; | 
and that furiqus prelate, pleaſed at having an oppor- 


 runity of cruſhing the very bead of the proteſtant 
party, perſuaded the king to order articles of im- 


peachment to be drawn up, againſt his conſort. The 


chancellor ſeconded the arguments of Gardiner, and 
ſoon after brought the articles to be ſigned. For- 
tunately for Catherine, the chancellor dropped the 
fatal paper, which was found: by one of the queen's 
party, and immediately put into 


| mined, if poſſible, to avert the ſtorm by prudence and 
diſcretion. She accordingly went into the king's 


chamber, when his majeſty, as uſual, began with her 
on the. topic. of religion. He found ſhe affected to 


decline the ſubyeRt, and e uncommon de- 
erence to his opinion, telling him that to his learning 
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But though the king would not ſuffer any impeach- 
ment to be brought againſt his favourite Cranmer, 
he was not diſpoſed to ſhew the ſame lenity to others, 
reſumed to entertain a different opinion from 


| 


| 
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pains, and profit by his inſtructions; 


v when ſhe urged them they were not 


his ſon the earl of Surry ; hoth of whom vere ſtrong 


ſtrongly ſuſpected of having been principally con- 
cerned with Gardiner | 
queen. 


the throne; and had diflinguiſhed himſelf by: in 
_ ſeries of ſervices to the ſtate. He was uncle tows 


| Henry's queens, and always conſidered as ihe great 


of Surry, ſon to the duke of Norfolk, uns a young 


5 r hands. Senſible 
bol the danger to which, ſhe was expoſed, ſhe deter- 


ed that he entertained viewsof marrying'the 


during his ſon's minority. Both 
vere accordingly arreſſed, and ſent to ſbe 19 
cardinal. Pole, beeauſe one of his domeſlics 


But however frivolous the accuſations may mm 
pear, they were then thought - ſufficient io gil 


* 
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and judgment ſhe perſettly reſigned herſelf „ 
ſo, by St. Mary, replied . ; you - Ns \ 
doctor, Kate, to inſtrutt us as we take it and 

be inſtructed, or directed by us.” The queen'; _ 10 
was mild and prudent: ſhe ſaid, 'that luch — wer 
ſpeculations were above her comprehenſion * 


her opinion, very ill ſuited to the natural in and, i 
of her ſex. She added, that though ſhe det 


gaged in theſe ſpeculations, it was only to diver hi 


: that his el. 
tions had withdrawn the veil of obſcurity _ 


had ſo long wiſhed to be removed, and to effe& which 
ſhe had made uſe of arguments, though ſhe — 
wh conclufive. * And 
is it even ſo, ſweetheart, (replied Henry with req 
marks of tenderneſs) then we are friends again ; 
At the time this reconciliation happened, no verſo 
of condition was preſent, but Jady ' Herbert the 
queen's ſiſter; and it was fo profound a ſecret , 
the next day, while Henry and Catherine were walk 
ing in the palace garden, Gardiner appeared, vi: 
ay 447 guards, 10 arreſt the queen and COnvey her 
to the Tower. The king no ſooner ſaw the prelats 
approach, than he took him aſide, and was obſerves 
to ſpeak to him in a very angry tone of voice. He! 
queen was greatly alarmed, eſpecially on overtey. 
ing the terms knave, fool, and beaſt frequenihj re: 
peated. The prelate retired in confuſion, and de 
queen-generoully interpoſed to mitigate the 
the ike, who lied. 40 Poor forks you my 
how little that man is intitled to your favour” © 
The baſe. part Gardiner afted on this occaſion 
ſtruck ſuch an impreſſion on the mind of the king, 
that he could never: aſter bear the ſight of him; aud 
though the biſhop ſought, by the vileſt adulation, to 
reinſtate himſelf in the king's fauour, yet all his en- 
deavours proved abortive. e 
A. D. 1547: The dilgrace of Gardiner wi fl 
lowed by the perſecution of the duke of Norflkad 


advocates for the cathohe party, and the former ws 
in the late attempt agiinlt the 
The duke of Norfolk was, by his binh, ded 


ſubject. in the kingdom. He was an implacae 
enemy to, the reformatian, and had taken every . 
portunity to enforce the laws againſt it. The ear 


nobleman of great merit, but of very little dci. 
Hurried away by his ambition, and exaſperated bf 
ſome. affronts he had | received, he very . 
prudently irritated the peeviſh humour of Ke bf 
ſome. menacing expreſſions; and the king, cr” 

determined to prevent the great poveroſ l. 
family from becoming formidable to the gore"? 
Both Norfolk and dun) 
Surry was accuſed of entertaining in his fam " 
Italians, who- were 'fuſpeRted-to be ſpies ſent? 1 
holineſs; and of carrying on a correſpopder ai 
a viſit to ihat prelate in Italy: he was alſo bug 
of aſpiring to the crqwn; becauſe he quartered "I 
of Edward the Confeſſor upon his eſcurcheo, || 
it was well known * that both pay and ny he 
had openly, during ma ars, and even d 
probation. of 3 that 54 
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5 | condemned by the lord-chancellor, 
10 - dat hi trial, and was beheaded on Tow- 
- blen the igth of January. | 
a" -. as not ſo caly to convict the duke of Nor- 
5 ul icion of a crime could be found to al- 
folk: axinſ him, except his having once {aid that 
king was fickly and could not hold out long, and 
be the kingdom was likely to fall into diſorders, thro 
that örerſities of religious opinions. But Henry 
# ecourſe to the ſureſt and moſt expeditious in- 
Li. rent of his tyranny. He aſſembled a parhament, 
An houſe of Peers, without examining the pri- 
4 without evidence, or even the form of a trial, 
d a bill of attainder againſt bim, and ſent it 
E to the commons. It deſerves, however, to 
membered, that Cranmer, though the duke 
ud been always his moſt inveterate enemy, refuſed 
\ have any ſhare in ſo unjuſt a proſecution, and ac- 
ardingly retired to his palace at Croydon in Surry. 
The Commons not being fo expeditious in paſling 
he bill as Henry expected, he ſent a meſſage to the 
uſe, requeſting that as Norfolk enjoyed the dig- 
ity of earl marſhal, the bill might be haſtened, 
hit another might be appointed to officiate at the 
ning ceremony of inſtalling his fon prince of 
Wiles, This frivolous excuſe was, however, ſuf- 
tent for the obſequious commons. They paſſed 
he bill immediately, and the ſame day it received 
de royal aſſent, by commiſſioners appointed for that 
pwpoſe, And Henry was ſo intent upon the death 
x this innocent nobleman, that he ſigned the war- 
nt for his execution almoſt in the ſame hour, when 
heaven was pleaſed to put a period to his own ex- 
ſence; and thereby ſpared his foul from any fur- 
her load of actual, though not of intentional guilt.“ 
Though the hour of Henry's diffolution. appeared 
ndently at hand, yet none of his attendants had the 
qurage to inform him of his dangerous ſituation, (an 
i having been paſſed in his reign, which rendered 
| capital for any perſon to foretel the king's death) 
ll, in the violence of his paſſion, he ſhould cauſe 
e law, in all its rigour, to be executed on the au- 
or of ſuch friendly intelligence; eſpecially as his 
ue treatment of the Howard family had demon- 
nted his cruelty did not ſubſide as the ſprings of 
decayed. At length Sir Anthony Denny ven- 
wed to diſcloſe the fatal ſecret, and exhorted the 
go prepare for that awful change which was fo 
Ka at hand, as his legs were already mortified. 
ay, contrary: to all expettation, thanked him for 
* normation, and deſired that Cranmer might be 
nt for; but before the archbiſhop arrived, the 
b Vas ſpeechleſs. The prelate beſeeching the 
a © give him ſome figr of his truſting in God, 
ugh the merits of our Redeemer, he fqueezed 
"and with great fervency, and immediately after 


_ year of his age; and the thirty-eighth of his 


* m which, purſuant to the 


kagland in the following manner: Firſt, upon the 
ET A Wales and his pottery. Secondly, upon 
1 of his preſent queen, or thoſe of any 
„ Marriage he might contratt. 
48 wo ho her iſſue, 
| fon, that the ſhould marry with the; conſent 

"Xeutors of his will, - Fourthly, en the prin- 


Thirdly, upon 


1 


1 len vv. 
ke happening 
Rad pong execution of the duke, he-therefore eſcaped 2 
Bp» 


dec on the twenty-eighth- of January, in the 


Henry, a ſhort time before his death; had made His 
. | power given by the 
iment, he had ſettled the ſucceſſion to the crown 


but with. this expreſs 
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| 
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ceſs Elizabeth, with the fame proviſo; Fifthly, upon 
the lady Frances Brandon, daughter to his liſter, the 
queen of France, by the duke of Suffolk. Sixthly; 
on the lady Eleanor Brandon, youngeſt filter to 
Frances. Laſtly, in failure of all theſe, upon the 
next lawful heir. By another clauſe in his will he 
named the following fixteen executors : The arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury; the lord Chancellor; the earl 
of Hertford, uncle to young Edward; the lord St. 
John; the lord Ruffet; the lord viſcount Liſle ; 
Cuthbert Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham; Sir Anthony 
Brown; Sir Edward Montague; the chief juſtice 
Bromley ; Sir Wilham Paget ; Sir Anthony Denny ; 
Sir William Herbert; Sir Edward Watton ; and his 
brother Dr. Watton. To the lords who were his ex- 
ecutors he left five hundred marks, and to the com- 
moners three hundred; and ordered his executors 
to pay all his debts. He made the prince of Wales 
heir to all his moveables, but ſtrictly charged him to 
be ſubject to the advice of his council till he was 
eighteen years of age. He left three thouſand pounds 
a year to each of his daughters, with ten thouſand 
pounds addition, as their whole fortune, if his exe- 
cutors thought proper. To the queen he left three 
thouſand pounds in plate and jewels, and a thouſand 
pounds in money. Another clauſe in his will ſuffi- 
ciently ſuggeſted, that he was far from being ſettled 
with regard to his notions of religion: he lett mone 

lor maſſes to be ſaid for delivering his ſoul from pur- 
gatory ; and though he had deſtroyed all thoſe inſti- 
tutions, eſtabliſhed by his anceſtors and others, for 
the benefit of their ſouls, and had even left the doc- 
trine of purgatory doubtful in all the articles of faith 
he publithed during the latter years of his reign, yet 
he was determined to take care of the future repoſe 


| of his own foul, by adhering to the ſafer ſide of the 
queſtion. 


A reviſal of the reign and actions of Henry VIII. 


will afford the reader a more ſtriking diſplay of his 
character, than any ſummary we can poſſibly give at 


the cloſe of them. There we may oblerve the frailty 


of human foreſight, which is fo prone to repreſent 
men and things to us, through a deluſive glaſs, 


Henry aſcended the throne, eſteemed for his affabi- 
lity, extraordinary ſtudy and generoſity ; but theſe 


qualities gradually degenerated into moroſeneſs, pe- 


dantry, and profuſion. He ſoon evinced a moſt in- 
ſatiable avarice; to the gratification of which, he 
facrificed every laudible principle. He arrogated tq 
himſelf a lawleſs dominion over the reaſon of others, 
and ſet himſelf up as chief arbiter in all religious 
diſputes. | „ 
Ale wreſted the ſupremacy from the ſee of Rome, 


rather from reaſons of ſtate and convenience, than 


motives. of juſtice and conſcience. Affecting a ſu- 
eriority to human nature, he became a ſtranger to 
its tendereſt emotions, and a flave to its impetuous 
paſſions. He never contributed to happineſs, of 
which he was not to partake; if, therefore, there 
are any traces of beneficence in his life, they arofe, 
not from a view of alleviating the anxieties of others, 
but procuring repoſe for himfetf. His conduct, with 
reſpect to religion, ſtirred up many noiſy diſputants, 
while his bigotry and cruelty blaſted the fruits of free 
enquiry. Ee 2 5 
As he perverted law to the deſtruction of humanity, 
ſo he eſtabliſhed religion on the ruins, of reaſon, 
He miſtook the impulſe of paſſion for the diftates of 
reaſon, and the dread commanded by power, * 
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blood the commencement of 2 new reign, eſpecially-as 1 fag 
| tence was conſidered as unjuſt and tyraunicall. 
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the reverence due to ſuperior judgment. But of all 
his foibles, his capricious amours are the moſt glaring; 
nor can we think it poſſible for any human being to 
read, without ſhuddering at the thought, of a man, 
in the character of a monarch, who having obtained 
poſſeſſion of the moſt defirable object of his paſſion, 
. could ſend her to the block, in order to pave the way 
for the gratificatlon of a new, and unwarrantable 
„ ; 

Nevertheleſs, Henry, though thus encircled with 
vices, may be deemed the ſtock on which were en- 
grafted thoſe tender ſprigs that afterwards ſpread a 
grateful ſhade, and now afford an impenetrable ſhelter 
to the civil and religious liberties of mankind : but 
with reſpe& to himlelf, as before hinted, he ſeems in 
this caſe to have been aftuated by the impulſe of 

paſſion rather than the dictates of religion and con- 
ſcience; which affords us this important leſſon: That 
the great diſpoſer of all events frequently purſues 
means, to us the moſt apparently improbable, to ex- 
ecute his wiſe and benevolent deſigns. | 


Henry VIII. had iſſue as follows: 


By his firſt wife, Catharine: of Spain, he had two 
ſons, both of whom died infants. And a daughter 
named Mary, who ſucceeded her brother Edward 


to the throne of England. | 


Buy his ſecond wife, Anne Boleyn, he had the fa- 


mous queen Elizabeth; and a male child, ftill born. 

By his third wife, Jane Seymour, he had a fon 
named Edward, who immediately ſucceeded him on 
the throne. | | 

By his three laſt wives, Anne of Cleves, Catharine 
Howard, and Catharine Parr, he had no iſſue.“ 

He had one natural fon by Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Blount, widow of Sir Gilbert Taillebois. This 
youth, when ſeven years of age, was created knight 
of the garter, earl of Nottingham, duke of Rich- 
mond and Somerſet, and made lieutenant of all the 
king's forces north of the Trent. He was afterwards 
conſtituted admiral of England, and at laſt made lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. He died on the 24th of July, 
1536, in the 17th year of his age; and was buried at 

Thetford in Norfolk. „ 


The moſt remarkable occurrences that happened 
during this king's reign are as follow: _ 


In his ſecond year hats were firſt manufactured in 
London ; before which both men and women wore 
«cloſe knit woollen caps. 

The date of the commencement of the royal or 
Engliſh navy, may. be fixed from the 4th year of this 

king's reign, when the firſt navy- office was appointed, 
with commiſſioners to manage naval affairs; and a 
number of ſtout ſhips of war began to be permanently 
and regularly kept on foot by the crown. 

In his ninth year the ſweating fickneſs raged with 
the utmoſt violence throughout the kingdom, particu- 
larly in London. The ettetts were very ſudden, for 
it proved fatal in three hours after the patient was af- 
fetted. It was computed that in ſome towns half, 


+ 
nt do 


SEE | 


As the following poetical lines may be eably retained in the 


memory, they will ſerve as a memorial, by which the names, 
order of ſucceſſion, and fate of all Henry's wives will be readily 
This king, who ne'er ſpar d man in anger's gu | 
Or offers woman to eſcape his luſt ; TO 

As paſſion fir'd him, or as caprice led, 

Six ſeveral conſorts took from church to bed. 

 CaTRaRrINng of Arracon, in youthful pride, 
Became his firſt, and long remain'd his bride ; 

Bat other fancies captivating him m, ; 

Henry divorc'd her in a ſerious whim. 


4 
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| and 1n others one third, of the inhabitants 


kingdom, that it produced a general famine, aud 


f an a the latter importing large quantities from Dan. 
F- SICK. - 


bows and arrows totally laid aſide, 


. biſhop of Rocheſter, was boiled to death, ina call 
dron of oil, in Smithfield, agreeable to his ſentence 
for putting poiſon into ſome ſoup, by which fixteen 


lead for conveying water under-ground, without ulng 


| ſmith, was the firft that made the inſtruments, an 
put the invention into practice. 
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, died nf 
that this 
» Man of 
Englang 
t d lingle 
: It; from 
licus, or the 


this dreadful diſtemper. It is remarkable 
diſorder was peculiar only to Engliſhmen 
whom being abroad at the time it raged in 
received the infection and died, though no 
native was known to be the leaſt affected þ 
whence the foreigners called it dd 4» 
Engliſh Sweat. | : 
In the 12th year of this king's rei 
firſt generally "anne into . Engliſh am, 2 
» all 


In his 15th year there was fo ſevere x froft 
great numbers of people periſhed. Some 01 that 
tingers, others their toes, and many their nails teir 
- The following year the plague raged ſo vid 
in London, that his majeſty removed to Elthan ent 
Michaelmas term was adjourned, and the 0 
much deſerted by its inhabitants, that the = 
Chriſtmas was called the Still Chriſtmas, Thi H 
is alſo remarkable for the firſt voyage being u 
round the world, which was performed in a 1 „* 
ſhip, part of a Spaniſh ſquadron, under the com . 
of an officer named Picaro. en 
In his 18th year corn was fo ſcarce all ojer the 


many of the poorer ſort of the inhabitants of London 
periſhed through mere want. This dreadful cal. 
mity, however, was ſtopped by the interpoſiion« 
his majeſty and the company of Hanſeatic merchant: 
the former ſupplying the city with 1000 querien 


In his 20th year one Richard Roſe, cook to the 


people, who had eat of it, died. It was intendet 
for his maſter, who luckily eſcaped, owing to hi 
being greatly indiſpoſed on that day. 

In his goth ycar the manner of caſting pipes 


of ſolder, was firſt invented by Robert Brocke, cetk 
one of the king's chaplains. Robert Cooper, gold 


The ſummer of the following year was fo exceed 
ing hot, that it produced a general drought throug 
out the kingdom: ſmall rivers were entirely driedup 
and many cattle periſhed for want of water, Tit 
river Thames was ſo empty, that the ſalt water ſlowel 
above London-bridge, and continued ſo till the feel 
water was increaſed by rain. | 
In his g4th year pins were firſt made in England 
before which the ladies uſed ſmall wooden ſkevers 
The following year an att of parliament vas pal 
whereby preſſing for the ſea ſervice was made 2" 
minal puniſhment. In conſequence of which one 
the aldermen of London was preſſed, and fen 
' ſerve on board the fleet in foreign parts, for reluln 
to pay a tax levied on him by the king. 
In his 37th year, on Tueſday in Caſter- vet 
William Foxley, pot-maker to the Mint : 


owl 


Short was his ſecond wife, Anne BoLevn's rig, 
Who loſt her head to ſet him free again: 
Jens SeyMov then ſucceeded as his bride, 
And proving pregnant ſoon in child-bed dy'd. 
Io Anns of CLyves the fourth time he ig e, 
Till a divorce expeil'd her from his bed; 
Then CarnARIXE Howard his fifth wife becäme, 
__ Who. loſt her head for a licentious flame. | 
His fixth wife, CTA RAIN Park, a widow bra't, 


-- Ontliv'd the king, and ſaw him to his grave. 
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f ndon, fell aſleep, and could not be 
wo 4 a fel day of next term, which was full 
wa —_ days: and when he awoke, was found in all 
” eds the ſame as if he had ſlept but one night; 
heed in perſeRt health forty years after. 


By a law paſſed during this reign, thoſe convicted 


of age when he acceded to the throne of Eng- 
ind. At the time of his father's death he was with his 
6fter Elizabeth at Hertford; from whence he was con- 
duted by his uncle the earl of Hertford, and Sir 


was received by the council in a body, and proclaimed 
ling by the name of Edward VI. 8 

Henry VIII. by his will, had fixed the majority of 
| the prince at the 18th year of his age, and appointed 


committed the adminiſtration of public affairs, and 
the care of the king's perſon. And to theſe ſixteen 
executors, in whom the whole regal authority was in- 
| reſted, were joined twelve counſellors, to aſſiſt with 
their advice as occaſion might require. 3 


„ 


form of government agreeable to Henry's will, than 


that it would be very troubleſome for the people, and 


pply to fixteen perſons of equal authority; and 
noved, that one ſhould be choſen amongſt them to 
be head and preſident, with the title of protector of 
the king's realm, and governor of his perſon. | 

Though this propoſal appeared not only reaſonable, 
but alſo neceſſary, to the majority of the regents, yet 
It was ah oppoſed by Wriotheſley the chancellor, 
aperſon of a very ambitious and attive diſpoſition. 
tle afſerted that they had no power to depart from 
be tenor of the late king's will, authoriſed by an act 
al parliament. His remonſtrances, however, had no 


eher, in order the more effeQually to provide 
" the public tranquillity, No difficulty occurred 


don. Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, maternal 
cle to the kin 
bon as he had himſelf no pretenfians to the crown, 
s choſen to the office; but with this reſtriction: that 
in he ſhould enjoy an the er 
che dignity, he ſhould yet be bound, in the ex- 


be regents, 
ad ſtaon, he was immediate 
"ike and at the ſame time the chancellor was 
"= carl of Southampton. 2 
we. at firſt been reſolved that the coronation of 
"hay, pog ſliould be performed on the 19th of 
tte 24, ut it was thought more p 
agel was 


e occaſion. Accordin . | 1 a 
| gly, the king, being conducted 
105 — from the | Adv through the city, took 
10 5 in his palace of Weſtminſter on the 

. the next day was crowngd with the uſual 


% 


, which was Shroye-ſunday, and the lord 


No ſooner, however, had theſe agents ſettled the 


a change was propoſed. Some of them' obſerved, 


g, and more intereſted in his preſer- 


all the exterior ſymbols of 


appointed to act as lord- high. fte ward on 


H1s monarch was little more than nine years 
Thomas Brown, to the Tower of London, where he 


fxteen executors, to whom, during the minority, he 


left on the council; they determined to chooſe a a 


Nth regard to the perſon proper for this exalted ſta- 


le of power, to follow the opinion of the majority 
On his being appointed to this ele- 
created duke of 


to defer it 


E D W AR D VI. 


particularly for * miniſters, to be obliged to 
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of ſwearing falſely were puniſhed by having the 
letter F ſtamped on their faces with a red hot iron. 
Henry VIII. was the firſt king of England who 
took the title of Majeſty, the ſovereigns before being 
addreſſed by the ſtile of, My Liege, Your Highneſs, 
or Your Grace, 


„ 7. 


E D WARD Vi 


pomp and ſolemnity. The ceremony was performed 
by Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſiſted by 
other biſhops, and the principal nobility of the 
realm. | | | 

A ſhort time after the king's coronation; the lord- 
chancellor (notwithſtanding the mark of favour he 
had fo lately received) diſplayed that natural enmity 
which had ſo long ſubſiſted in his heart againſt the pro- 
tector; and he determined to make his ſtation as un- 


eaſy as poſſible, by oppoſing every meaſure he ſhould 


think proper to adopt. To effect this he devoted his 
whole time to the affairs of the cabinet; and as his 


office of chancellor neceſſarily engroſſed a conſider- 
able part of his attention, he ventured, vithout any 


warrant from the king, protector, or regency, or any 


other authority than his own, to put the great ſeal in 
commiſſion; and appointed four lawyers to execute, 
in his abſence, the office of lord high chancellor of 
England. A mealure fo replete with arrogance and 


preſumption could not fail of giving umbrage to the 
government ; and it was determined to ſuppreſs the 
haughty ſpirit of the ambitious chancellor, The 


judges being conſulted on this occaſion, declared, 


that the commiſhon he had granted was contrary to 
the laws of England; and that the earl of South- 
ampton, for taking ſuch an unconſtitutional ſtep, had' 


not only forfeited his high office, but alſo rendered 


himſelf ſubject to the ſevereſt puniſhment, A coun- 
cil was now ſummoned, and the chancellor ordered to 


attend. But he was fo far. from making any ſubmiſſion, 


that he defended his own power in the moſt haughty 
manner, and with very indecent language. He called 
the authority of the council and protector in queſtion, 
and told them he would not ſubmit to any fentence 
they might pronounce againſt him. He was there- 
fore deprived of the ſeals, and committed a priſoner 
to his own houſe, where he continued till the agth of 
June, when he entered into a recognizance of 4000l. 
to pay whatever fine they ſhould think proper to im- 
pole on him. e ee fa 4 
The ambition of the proteQor was greatly increaſed 
by the fall of Southampton; and he now thought 
nmſelf at full liberty to engroſs the ſole management 


of affairs into his own” hands. With this view he 
obtained from the young king a patent, which inveſted 


him, under the title of protector, with the whole re- 
gal authority. He appointed a council, conſiſting of 
all the former memhers, except Southampton; and 
enjoyed the power of ehuſing other counſellors, and 
to conſult with ſuch only as he thought proper. 
During theſe tranſatctions in England, Francis I. 
king of France, paid the debt of nature, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon the dauphin, who aſſumed the 
ſceptre by the name of Henry II. This prince was, 


in a great meaſure, governed by the duke of Guiſe 
aud the cardinal of Lorraine, bus bers to 


the queen 
eee 
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dowager of Scotland ; and being zealous champrons 
for the papal authority, and the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, they determined to prevent the intended mar- 
rage between Edward and the e queen of 
Scotland. Accordingly they perſuaded Henry to 
attempt the recovery of Boulogne, and to refett the 
late treaties which had been concluded between 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. | 
This perfidious behaviour, however, did not inti- | 
midate the Protector: he determined, if poſſible, to 
execute the dying injunction of his late maſter, who 
had left poſitive directions that a marriage ſhould take 
place between the young queen of Scots and his fon | 
Edward, by which means the two kingdoms might be 
happily united. But before he proceeded to carry 
this deſign into execution, he thought it; neceſſary to 
provide for the tranquillity of the public, and to 
place the reformation (for which he was a ſtrong ad- 
- vocate} on ſuch a baſis, that it might be able to baffle 
all the attempts of its open and caneealed enemies. 
The Protector was very materially aſſiſted in this 
buſineſs by the affection young Edward himſelf had 
to the reformed principles, and by the cool and poli- 
tic councils of Cranmer. 'Fhis prelate had, without 
being ſeen to ſtir in the matter, procured ſeveral of 
the beſt works written abroad againſt popery, to be 
tranſlated and publiſhed in England. He alſo pub- 
liſned a catechiſm, which he tranflated and improved. | 
from the Latin; and compoſed ſeveral homilies to he 
delivered by prieſts in the nature of ſermans. 
It was now ordered that a general viſitation ſhould 
be made of all the churches in England. According] 
the whole kingdom was divided into ſix circuits, each 
of which was aſſigned to a certain number of viſitors, 
who were partly lay men and. partly eccleſiaſtics. The 
chief purport of their inſtructions was, to aboliſh. 
certain abuſes that had been introduced into divine 
ſervice, and particularly with regard to images; but 
at the ſame time they were directed to proceed with 
delicacy and reſerve. The vilitors diſcharged. their 
| bubnel, and preſerved the injunctions laid on them, 
in the moſt punctual manner: and with this viſitation 
commenced the execution of the deſign formed in 
the late reign for perfedting the re formation. 
The affairs at home being thus adjuſted to the ſa- 
tisfaction of the Protector, his whole attention was 
now turned towards proſecuting the war with Scot- 
land. He aſſembled an army of 18000 men, and 
equipped a fleet of ſixty ſail, one half of which 
were ſhips of war, and, the other loaded with ammu- 
nition and proviſions. The command of the fleet 
was given to lord Clinton; while he himſelf, aſſiſted 
by the earl of Warwick, led the land forces. 
. Alarmed at this. powerful armament, the French 
ambaſſador applied, by. orders from his court, to the 
regency, deſiring that a negotiation might Le opened, 
in order, if poſſible, - to reſtore, peace. between the 
two kingdoms, without the effuſion of human blood. 
The requeſt was complied with, and Tonſtal, biſhop 
of Durham, and Sir Thomas Rowe, were: appointed: 
to maet the Scottiſn commiſſaries at Newcaſtle, where 
the conferences were opened on the fourth of Auguſt. 
But the Engliſh plenipotentiaries re to proceed 


in the negotiation, unleſs the 7 ef | 
two. i was previouſſy ſettled, and the Scot- 


— oe * 
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tiſh commiſſioners declaring they had no power to 
mne 


_ conſent to the 
; abortive. LT AE 6 „„ 

In conſequence of this the prote dor entered Seot- 
land on the ſecond of September. But before he com - 


menced hoſtilities he publiſhed a; manifeſto, in which | 


he recapitulatedithe reaſons that induced the Engliſh: 
to have recourſe to arms, and urged, by a — — 


af arguments, the expediency and even neceſſity of 
the martiage of the young queen of Scots and Ed. . 
ps OE, "vg | | 
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; were' drawn from the fituation of the two kingd 
which nature, by furrounding them with the [ns 


the hoſtile attempts of a richer and moſt 


in a ſtate of peace and ſecurity, 
added, that excluſive of theſe 


"Wn" 1 hw 
ance ; and that the Scots were bound in honour to 


| tally, abortive by the arts and intrigues of the queen 


ween the 


| co D. 159, 
ward being immediately concluded, Theſe argum 6 


ſeemed to have defigned for one empire . fran, d. 
ſimiliarity of the infiahitants in their Jaws, 1,0" le 
cuſtoms, and manners, whereby they Were —_ 
adapted to be united, and to become one Ke i 
from the equality of the young king and queen 5 5 
regard to age and fortune; from the imminent = 
ger to which Scotland was perpetually expoſed from 
neighbour ; and from the many advantages * 
reſult to the inhabitants of both kingdoms from iin 

The protedor 
1, tha conſiderations, poſitiye 
engagements had been made for concluding this ali. 


perform, what their intereſt and ſafety ſo ſtrongly de. 


manded. | 
' Theſe remonſtrances, however, were rendered v. 


| dowager of Scotland, who was warmly attached ty 
| the intereſt of France and the Roman catholic reli f 
| The Protector, therefore, found himſelf oblige u. 
have recourſe to arms, in order to compel the Scots T 
| to adopt a meaſure which. no motives of policy at fl 
| prudence could induce them to embrace. He ac. t 
eordingly eontinued his march towards, Edinbu en 
without meeting with any oppoſition, except from a b- 0 
' few ſmall caſtles, which were forced to ſurrender x be 
diſeretion. to 
The earl of Arran, governar of Scotland, had re 
colleRed the whole force of the kingdom; and his wh 
army, which was double to that of the Engliſh in an 
numbers, had taken paſt at Muſſelburgh, on a very the 
| advantageous ſpot of ground, ſecured by the barks of ner 
| the river Eſke, about ſix miles from Edinburgh; ile wh 
the. Engliſh. lay encamped at Prefton-Pans, In dia the 
{ fituation ſeveral ſkirmiſhes paſſed between the light qua 
troops of each army, but without any thing decilve; fore 
and Somerſet, finding it impoſſible to draw the Scats beet 
to an engagement, and fearing be ſhould ſoon be di. ten! 
treſſed for want of proviſions, ſent an herald ts and 
Arran, offering to abandon. his enterprize, and to pay priſo 
all the damages the Scots had I his troops, dred 
provided he would give his promiſe, that the youg Name 
queen ſhould not be given in marriage to any foreign leat « 
rince, till ſhe reached the age of chuſimg a huſbaud fougt 
. | 2 Th 
Theſe moderate terms induced the Scots to magine Stirlj 
that: the Engliſh were intimidated, and that, it the per 
enemy was attacked, the victory would be certall . Check 
The. priefts. and monks, who had come to the camp The 
in great numbers, laboured aſſiduouſſy to propagal made 
this. opinion; adding, that they had now an opp” Wainf 
| tunity of inflicting vengeance on their herctc the toy 
| enemy, A movement. made by the Engliſh towers the pla 
their ſhips, confirmed; them. in this opinion; and hs in the 
|. the prateQor was gaing to embark his forces, Ele avant; 
| with. this idea, and. determined to cut off bis Eure, hu tot 
they. quitted their camp, croſſed the river Ele, * Gainſt 
| advanced, with. grear precipitation, into the f War, 
where the Scottiſh regent drew up his.army in une zurn. 
diviſions: the firſt, which conſiſted of the belt 00 or that 
vas commanded by the earl of Angus ; the boy 6a tim 
| by the regent himſelf ;- and the thi 2 the enn ad acc 
Cluny. aded 2 hat So | 
Highland archers, who formed a guard to de 1 0 
0 


1 advaßt 


lery . 1, att Pty es PM 
| „ eee ee Scots leave the! ould 
Nu 


now, have an opportunity, of bringing om 4 dhe fi 
aftion,, He drew up his troops in two nne 1 
of which was commanded by the carl 9! 
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r Wilton led a reſerved body of cavalry, and 
28 to fall upon the flank of ee the 
Scottiſh army, as ſoon as they ſhould be engaged in 
cloſe fight with the firſt line of the Engliſh. 75 
The Scottiſh army at length advanced to the 
charge ; when a dreadful fire from the cannon of the 
Engliſh ſhips threw the Highland archers into the 
reateſt confuſion. Lord Grey perceived the ſituation 
o the enemy, and could not reſiſt the opportunity of 
attacking them before they recovered from their ſur- 
rize, But he ſoon perceived he had acted with too 
much precipitation. The ſpot. occupied by the 
enemy was fallow land, broken ridges, and ſeparated 
from him by a ſlough and a ditch. Theſe impediments 
rendered the ſhock of his body of horſe feeble and 
irregular ; and the Scottiſh infantry ſtanding firm, he 
was repulſed with conſiderable loſs : he himſelf was 
dangerouſly wounded ; lord Edward Seymour, ſon to 
the Prote | the F | 
ard in danger of being taken. But the earl of War- 
vick.and the duke of Somerſet advanced with ſo much 
celerity to ſupport the Engliſh horſe, that they ſoon 
formed behind the infantry, and the battle now be- 
came general. The Englifh artillery, planted on a 
neighbouring eminence; played full on one of their 
flanks, while the cannon of 'the-'ſhips galled them on 
the other; and the lord Grey, eager to repair his 
error, charged them in front with ſo mach fury, that 
their firſt line gave way, and an orderly retreat was 
begun: but the Highland archers betaking themſelves 
to flight, ſpread a panic through the whole army; the 
retreat was changed into a precipitate flight, and the 
whole became one general ſcene of confuſion, terror, 
and conſternation. The braveſt of Scots were put to 
the word, and the route and ſlaughter became ſo ge- 
neral, that from the field of battle to Edinburgh, the 


the dead. The priefts and monks received no 
quarter, for having engaged in an enterprize ſo 
foreign to their profeſſion. Few vidtories have 
been more deciſive or more complete. Above 
ten thouſand periſhed in the engagement and purſuit; 


ſeat of that name in the neighbourhood where it was 
fought. — | erer | „ ne 271 

The earl of Arran fled with the queen dowager to 
virling-caſtle, and the Scottiſh army was ſo entirely 
diſperſed, that Arran found the utmoſt difficulty of 
. ecking the incurſions of ſmall parties of the Engliſh. 

The Protector marched directly to Leith, which 
made no oppoſition; but he failed in his attempt 
zunſt Edinburgh caſtle. He, however, -plundered 
dhe town, while the fleet under lord Clinton, burnt all 
the places on the ſea coaſts, and took all the ſhipping 
| the frith of Forth. Had the duke purſued ab che 
advantages of his late victory, he might have given 
to the conquered, But a cabal having been raiſed 


arwick with full powers to negotiate a treaty w 

3s who had defired leave to ſend commiſſioners 
bein time till the ſuecours could arrive from France; 
u ccordingly no Scottiſh'commiſſioners appeared 
dal Place appointed for the conferences to be 


No ſooner did che Protector arrive in London, 
be found that his brother Thomas, who had 

| e Catharine Parr, the queen dowager, and 
i — been created lord high-admiral of England, 
10 gg his greateſt oppoſer. He had not only 
ed iin the cabals of his enemies, but alſo made ſe- 


* 


vhole ground was covered with the dying and the 


3ganſt him at London, he haſtened his return, 3 5 
it 


en 'Vigorous efforts to ſupplant him in the high poſt 
29 | 8 
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tor, was unhorſed; and the Engliſh ſtand- 


and about fifteen hundred ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners. The Engliſh loſt not more than two hun- 
ded men, This action is known in hiſtory by the 
name of the battle of Pinkey, from à nobleman's 


„ 


„ 


at purpoſe. The latter, however, meant only to 


. 


f 


N 


of the king's perſon. 


ment. 


— ww. *— WOE * 


church, by ihe impropriation of — 


he enjoyed. He had alteady gained ſuch an aſcendancy 


over Edward, that he had petſuaded the king to 
write a letter with his own hand to the houſe of com- 
mons, recommending him to their choice as governor 
Though this attempt ſtruck at 
the foundation of the Protector's greatneſs, he ſtill en- 
deavoured to reclaim his brother by gentle and mu- 
nificent methods; but finding he was ſtill determined 
to purſue his ſcheme, Somerſet found it neceſſary to 
ſummon a parliament, as the only authority that 
could ſupport him againſt the machinations of his . 
brother. | | | 1118 | 
Previous, however, to the opening of the ſeſſion, 
be informed the council of the letter his brother had 
obtained from the young king, and which he propoſed 
to lay before the houſe at the meeting of the parlia--.- 
The council were alarmed at this eircum- 
ſtance, and ſeveral lords were deputed to diſſuade 
the admiral from purſuing a ſcheme which might in- 


| volve the government in diſtreſs, and ultimately ter- 


minate in his own deſtruction. But he continued 
firm to his purpoſe, till the council threatened to de- 
prive him of all his poſts, commit him ta the Tower, 


and indict him upon the ſtatute which made it death 


for any perſon to diſturb. the eſtabliſhed: governmentz . 
Theſe menaces awakened his attention: he ſaw the 
conſequences that might reſult from his diſobeying the 
council, and therefore thought proper to abandon his 
enterprize. Ems in vet 24 p 
The reputation of the Protector was ſo greatly en- 
hanced by the late victory over the Scots, that he now 
obtained a patent, appointing him to ſit on the throne, 
upon a ſtool or bench, on the right hand of tlie king, 


and to enjoy the ſame honours and privileges which 


had uſually been poſſeſſed by any princes of the 
blood, or uncles of the kings of England. | Theſe 
honours were invidious to the old nobility, and creat- 
ed the duke many powerful enemies. But if the 
protector diſcovered his vanity and weakneſs. in 
aſſuming ſo much ſtate and grandeur, he merited the 
higheſt applauſe on account of the laws, enacted thro- 
his influence in this ſeſſion of parliament ; for b 


theſe the rigour of former ſtatutes was greatly miti- 
gated, and ſome ſteps taken for ſecuring the liberties 


of the people. All laws were repealed which ex- 
tended the crime of treaſon beyond the limits aſſigned 
it by the ſtatute of the twenty- fifth of Edward the 
Third; together with all laws enacted during the late 


reign, for extending the crime of felony; alf the for- 


mer laws againſt the Lollards or heretics; and the 
bloody ſtatute of the Six Articles. Thus were ſome of 
the moſt ſevere laws ever enatted in England totally 
abrogated, and the people began to flatter themſelves 
with the hopes of enjoying ſome ſhare: of rgigious 


and civil hberty, 


* 


Several laws were enatted, which greatly contri. 
buted to promote the Reformation. But the moſt 
remarkable bill paſſed by parliament was, that which 
gave the revenues of chauntries and colleges to the 
crown. The preamble to this. ſtatute premiſes, that 


theſe funds ſhould be employed to good and godly _ 
uſes, in erekting grammar ſchools, in farther augment. 


ing the 'reyenus of the univerſities, and in making 
better proviſion for the poor and needy. But the ra» 
pacious courtiers had already, in their 1maginations, 
devoured the prey and it was not long before it was 
ſhared out among then. Cranmer, and ſeveral uther 
prelates, were of Opinion, that the revenues of the 
thes, and other 
methods of alienation, were already too much: re, 
duced; The primate, therefore, ſtrenuaufly oppaled 
the bill, and Was joined by the biſhops of Lapdan, 
Durham, Ely, Norwich, Hereford, _Winebeſtes, 
and Chicheſter: but notwithſtanding this oppoſiuon, 
it was paſſed into a law. b this art no fewerithan 
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two thouſand three hundred and [feventy-four chaun- 
tries, colleges, 


the crown. | 
A. D. 1548. In the beginning of this year the 


council made ſeveral alterations in the ceremomes of 


the church. Orders were iſſued that candles ſhould 

not be carried about on Candlemas- day, nor aſhes on 

Aſh-Wedneſday, nor palms on n : that no 
images ſhould be ſuffered to remain in the churches, 
and that the people fhould be at liberty to prattile 
or lay aſide auricular confeſſion. 
Theſe alterations were ſtrongly oppoſed by ſeveral 
of the catholic party. Gardiner, biſhop of Winchel- 
ter, was at the head of this oppolition, and defended 
his opinions with great boldneſs hefore the cauncil. 


He laid down his reaſons on. which his oppoſition ' 


was founded with all the force of eloquence, and 
concluded his 1 ag the following 2 
% For my concern js to manage 
third —4 1 4 my e and to 
make a handfome exit off the Rage. Provided this 
int is ſecured, I am not ſolicitous about: the reſt. 
| ns already, hy nature, condemned to death: no 
man can give me a pardon from this ſentence, nor ſo 
much as procure me a reprieve. To ſpeak my mind 
freely, and to att as my conſcience direfts me, are 
two — of Hberty I can never part with. Sin- 
cerity in ſpeech unflintegrity in ation are entertaining 
qualities; they vill ſtick by a man when every thing 
elſe takes its leave, and I miuſt not reſign them upon 
any conſiderhtion. The beſt of it is, I do not throw 


them away myſelf, no man can force them from me; 
but if I give them up, then am I ruined by myſelf, 


and deſerve to loſe all my preferments.” This appo- 
ſition of Gardiner drew on him the indignation of the 
council, and he was committed to the Tower; an aft 
of ſeverity which intimidated the Popiſſi party; and 
no farther oppoſition was made to the ordinances. 


The Scots not having ſent commiſſioners to the 


conference appointed to be held at Berwick for a 
peace, the war was now renewed with that kingdom. 
Talbot, earl of Shrewſbbury was ſent into Scotland 
to command the Engliſh forces, in the charaſter of 
lieutenant- general. In the mean time the lord Grey 
of Wilton took and fortified: Haddington, whi 
made him maſter-of the moſt fruitful-part of Scotland, 
and from whence he made excurſians to the very gates 
of Edinburgh. 5 I Cx) 
. 1 The Scots were in no condition to oppoſe the 
Engliſh till the month of June when they received 
ſuccours from France. The troops ſent by that mo- 
narch landed at Leith, and conſiſted of 6000 men, 
under the command of Deſſe. This revived the 
2 the Scots, and they immediately reſolved 
on undertaking the ſiege of Haddington. But they 
were very unfit for this undertaking: even with the 
 alliftance of the French, they deſpaired of taking the 
lace by aſſault, and depended entirely for fucceſs on 
We hopes of flarving the garriſon. They, however, 
| ſeveral ſallles made by the beſieged, and 
obliged them to keep cloſe within their fortifications. 


- During the fiege of Haddington, the Scotch parli- 


ament were deliberating on the moſt proper method 
of preventing thei young queen from falling into the 
hands of the Engli „as her marriage with Edward 


muſt be produttive of an union between the two 


kingdoms. - The earl of Huntley, who at firſt was 


diſpoſed to favour the propoſal of Somerſet, but had 


ed his opinion by the late violent meaſures pur- 
| — 


| ſued by the Engliſh, y; „ That he was not 


averſe to the match, but that he diſliked the manner 
in which the princeſs was courted.” Seyeral weighty - 


| zeaſons were, however, urged, boch for and againſſ the 
marriage; but at laſt it was determined to ſend their 
young gaecn to France; and, what vas underſtood 19 


1 


and other religious ſoundations, fell to 
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' and without marriage; and it were much to be wiſhed 


| was confirmed, and ordered to he uſed in all churches 


committed 22 to the Tqwer. 


A. . 1849. 


be the neceſſary conſequence, to marry her 
dauphin. She was accordingly — * 
tbe French gallies, and after a tempeſtyous paſa 
arrived ſafely at Breſt; from whence ſhe wa co 
dutted to Paris, and foan after betrathed to the is 
| plun, þ br . 
The Scata, who were {till continuing the ſiege of 
Haddington, bad the gaod fortune to ſurpriſe ang 
cut off à party ſent to its relief, under the command 
of Sir Robert Bowes and Sir Thomas Palmer. Bu 
an the approach of the earl of Shrew{bury, at the head 
of ,20,000 men, they raiſed the ſiege, and retired with 
great precipitation, Shrewſbury, hawever, made no 
attempt to diſtreſs the enemy; he contented himſelf 
with reinforcing the garriſon, and leaving a large 
ſupply. of provikons and ammunition in the place ; 
ſaon aſter which he returned to England. | 
While the war was {bus carrying on in Scotland, 
the Pratetior was indefatigable in completing the Re. 
formation. . The public offices of the church were 
reviewed, a new catechiſm was publiſhed by Cranmer, 
and a new liturgy received by the conyocatien, the 
nat without a long and ſtrenuous debate. The par. 
liament met on the twenty-fourth of Noyember, and 
confirmed all the orders of council iſſued for the re. 
formation af religion. Prieſts were permitted 10 
marry, though the preamble to the act paſſed for that 
purpoſe expreſely declared, that it were better for 
the prieſts and miniſters of the church to live chaſte, 


they would of themſelves abſtain. The new liturgy, 
drayn up by a ſelect committee of biſhops and divines, 


in the kingdom. | This liturgy was nearly the ſang 
with that at preſent uſed in the Church of England. 
The attention of the Protector, however, vas noy 
diverted ſrom promoting the progreſs of the Relor- 
mation. His brother had renewed his former prac: 
tices, and carried them to a much greater lengh, 
The queen-dowager, his wife, had ſome tjme fince 
died in child-bed ; and he flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of eſpouſing the princeſs Elizabeth, vb 
was then in her ſixteenth year, and ſeems to have 
liftened to the inſinuations of a man poſſeſſed of every 
talent proper to captivate the affettions of the lar, 
But as Henry VIII. had excluded his daughters from 
the ſucceſſion, if they married without the conſent of 
his executors, which Seymour could never hope t9 
obtain, it was n- as he propoſed to effec 
his purpoſe by expedients till more raſh and wore cf. 
minal. He endeavoured to ſeduce the young king 
and. the courtiers into bis intereſt ; he inveighed 
openly againſt his brother's adminiſtration ; and be 
drew to him @ great number of partizans from all the 
claſſes of the people. 5 > 
A. D. 1549. When the Protegor firſt received 
intimation of his brother s proceedings, he atem 
to bring him back to his duty and allegiance by gentle 
methods; hut his attempts were in vain; he eue 
every offer, and ſet his brother at defiance, Somerei 
therefqre laid the whole affair before the council: 1. 
conſequence of which a charge, conſiſting of 01” 
three articles, was drawn up againſt him, and he v# 
A few days after bis commitment commilbonct 
were ſent to interrogate him, but he refuſed CAR 
ing to a ſingle queſtion : he deſired that his trial 4 
proceed in the legal method; that the voy e 
might be confronted with him, and #hat the be f. 
his accuſation ſhould be laid before him. I bete 
mands however reaſonable in themſelves, ere dente 
the laws had long fince yielded to force, 


| 


o * , 
in vain to expect that the method of proceedins Fred 


now be altered. A bill of attainder was f. fie 
againſt him, and paſſed without any mater! oppe* * 


| 
1! 
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crupulous: ſome of the members were averſe to 
4 ed in the abſence of the accuſed; and required 
"at a formal trial ſhould be given to every man be- 
fore his condemnation. This oppoſition alarmed the 
iniſtry. A meſſage was fent from the king, re- 
wiring them to proceed; and offering, that the ſame 
jaraives which ha 
tefore them. This conceſſion produced the deſired 
fe ; the bill paſſed in a very full : 
hundred voted: for: it, and not above nine or ten 
aoainkt it. The royal affent was ſoon after given to 
ihe bill, and the admiral was beheaded on Tower-hill 
on the goth of March, His behaviour on the ſcaffold 
vasvery undaunted ; and he perfiſted, with his laſt 
breath, in declaring, that he had never committed, 
or intended to commit, any act of treaſon againſt the 


vernment. 


univerſal commotion throu ; the kingdom. 
_ the laſt ſeſſion of parliament an act had paſſed 
the Houſe of Lords, for giving licence to every per- 
ſon to incloſe his own grounds, but had been 
thrown out by the Commons. 
oppoſition, the nobility determined to carry the 


proved abortive in parliament. This occaſioned an 
univerſal diſcontent among the lower claſs of people, 
vho vere perſuaded that a ſcheme was now formed for 
reducing: them to an abſolute ſtate of — Ex- 
ueme indigence, to which they had been reduced by 
various cauſes, contributed 40: ſpread the flame of 
ciyil commotion into divers parts of the kingdom. 
The ſuppreſſion of the abbies and monaſteries, tho 
doubtleſs of the utmoſt advantage to the nation in 
general, tended greatly tq promote the oppreſſion of 
the poor and indigent, It not only deprived the idle 
of a reſource, but the peaſant and the farmer loſt a 
ure market for the fruits of their labour. Befides, the 


church lands, not only raifed the rents of the farms, 
but alſo diſtreſſed the tenants by every method that 
| warice could invent. The woollen manufacture was 
carried to a great height in the Netherlands; and the 
lage quantity of bullion imported from America, 
enabled the grandees of Spain to purchaſe the fineſt 


Engliſh wool found a ſure and a vantageous market 
mong the Flemings. The natural conſequence of 
this was, that the nobility turned their farms into 
paſture lands, and agriculture; which required the 
abours, and: therefore afforded ſubſiſtence, to the 
ubandmen, was negleted. Hence the tenants and 
labourers were codon as a burden ; and a multi- 
de of people were reduced to beggary. The poorer 
: es of men could neither maintain #4 cattle nor 
ating What contributed ſlill farther to oppreſs 
m, was the adulteration of the coin; begun in the 
"mof Henry VIII. and continued by Somerſet to 
ner the neceffities of the ſtate, In conſequence 

bi impolitic meaſure, the: good coin' was either 
» = up or exported ; baſe metal only circulated, 
bai: © poor became unable to provide bread for their 
N es. An alarmir '{tagnatian of commerce took 
26 and the loude eomplaints reſounded from 
bart of Englancc. 7 HR 


Wc e ſcomemt, exerted bimſelf 10 quiet the 
dier the the people, He publiſhed a pardon, even 
lion inſurgents had committed overt-afs of re- 
wy = appointed conimiſſiqners to enquire into 
* f their grievances, In conſequence of this, 
ol the incloſures. were thrown. down, and the 


Roby]; 
Oy vere exalperared againſ} the Proteftor, while 


hole method of proceeding by bills of attainder 


l houſe : near four 


7 he death of the admiral was followed by an 


Irritated at this 


projet into execution, notwithſtanding their bill had 


nobility, who were now become the owners of the 


pieces of their cloth at very high prices. Hence the 


hich had ſatisfied the lords ſhould be laid 


1 


EDWARD Vf. 
in the Houſe of Lords. The Commons were more 


mes : that the new htur 


The Protektor, dreading. the conſequences of this 


at leaſt 29.990, 


A. D. 1549. 315 


the people received very little mitigation of their 
ſufferings. The evil was of too complicated a nature 


to be ealily red reſſed. The inhabitants of almoſt 


every county of England gave indications of their 
being ready to take up arms, and procure by open 


violence the neceſſaries of life, which they could not 


obtain by their labour. 

Inſurrections were now raiſed in almoſt every 
county in the kingdom ; but thoſe which threatened 
the moſt fatal conſequences were in the counties of 
Devon and Norfolk. 
were raiſed by a prieſt of Stamford- Courtney, who 
had the addreſs to give them a religious turn; which 
fed the flame of diſcontent. The artful change of the 
ſubject, from temporal to religious objefts, increaſed 
the number of the inſurgents, and many of the gentry, 
particularly Humphry Arundel, governor of St. 
MichaeF's Mount, joined the populace. They were 
ſoon formed into a kind of regular army, amountin 
to near 10,000 men. Lord Ruſſel, who el 
a {mall body of forces in Devonſhire, being unable 
to meet the rebels in the field, had recourſe to nego- 
tiation, But they inſiſted on the moſt extravagant 
articles, declaring that they would never lay down 
their arms till they were granted. They demanded, 
that all-the general councils and-antient canons of the 
church ſhould be obſerved : that the law of the fix 
articles ſhould be executed : that the maſs ſhould be 
faid in Latin, and the prieſt alone receive the eu- 
chariſt: that the hoſt ſhould he elevated and wor- 
ſhipped, and that thoſe who refuſed to perform that 
adoration ſhould ſuffer as heretics; that the facrament 


ſhould be only adminiſtered to the people at Eaſter, 


in one kind: that baptiſm ſhould be adminiſtered at 
all times, and at any ſeaſons: that holy bread, holy 
water, and palms, ſhould again be uſed, and all the 
images reſtored, together with all the antient eeremo- 
ſhould be laid aſide, and 
both the old offices and the proceſſions, be reſtored 2 
that all preachers before their ſermons, and prieſts in 
their celebrating maſs, ſhould pray for the fouls in 


| purgatory : and that the people ſhould be forbid to 


read the bible, 

When lord Ruſſel informed the regency of theſe 
demands, they received them with that contempt they 
deſerved ; and as ſoon as the rebels found they were 
rejected, they determined to have recourſe to arms, 


in order to force a compliance from the government, 


Accordingly, they marched directly to Exeter, carry. 


ing before them croſſes, banners, holy water, candle. 


ſticks, and other implements of the antient ſuperſtition; 
together with the hoſt, placed on a 8 . The hege 
of the city was formed on 'the fecond 4 July; but 
as the rebels were wholly deſtitute of cannon, they 
were repulſed in every attempt to take the place by 
fform, The citizens were, however, won reduced ta 
extremity ; but they held out till they were relieyed. 
The lord Grey having joined the lord Ruffel with a 


| conſiderable body of forees, they advanced int 
the rebels, who were totally | 


routed, Many of the 
inſurgents were executed by martial law. Arundel, 
and - other leaders were fent to London, where 
they fuffered for their erimes. The prieſt of Stam. 


ford-Courtney was hanged on the top of a tower, ad- 


joining to his own houſe, dreſſed in the popiſh robes 

of 1 order, and à chaplet of "beads fuſpended at his 
irdle. BY | ien N 2 1 0 5 
5" The inſurreftion in Norfall, (inflead of degheafinx- 
as might have been ſuppoſed from the defeat of the, 
weltern infargents) became ſtill more violent. The 
rebels were headed by one Ket, a Tanner, who ex- 
ercifed' his authority with the utmoſt inſolence and 
outrage. They were excceding numerous, and in- 
creaſed ſo faſt daily, that their number amounted to 
ntoxicated with power, Ket . 
ne 
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the moſt exorbitant pretenſions. He demanded that 


the gentry ſhould be ſuppreſſed; that new counſellors - 


ſhould be placed about the king; and that the antient 


rights of religion ſhould be re-eſtaBliſhed. Theſe 


demands being rejected, the inſurgents marched to 
Norwich, and took poſt at Mouſhold-hill, which com- 
mands the city, where they eretted a caſtle, and for- 
tifications, ſome remains of which are ſtill extant. 
Their leader, Ket, affecting great auſterity and regu- 
larity of condutt, held a court of judicature under 
a great oak (called, on this occaſion, the Tree of Re- 
formation) on the „2 the hill, forcing the neigh- 
bouring gentry to o 
committing a thouſand enormities under pretence of 
redreſſing the grievances of the people. 
The prote dor firſt endeavoured to heal theſe diſ- 
orders by lenient methods; but the rebels having re- 
fuſed, with the moſt provoking inſolence, a pardon 
which was offered them, it was determined to reduce 
them by force. The marquis of Northampton was 
| accordingly ſent againſt them, with about a thouſand 


Engliſh infantry, and a body of Italian horſe. But 


that nobleman advancing to Norwich, contrary to his 
_ . orders, his forces were routed with the loſs of about an. 
hundred men killed and forty taken priſoners, among 
the former of whom was John lord Sheffield. This 
defeat alarmed the government, and the king pro- 


poſed to ſend Somerſet at the head of a powerful 


army, in order to cruſh the rebels before they in- 
creaſed to a more formidable number. The-protec- 


tor, however, who affected popularity, choſe not to 


appear in perſon againſt the rebels; but diſpatched 
the earl of Warwick, at the head of fix thouſand men 
levied for carrying on the war againſt Scotland. War- 


wick marched with the utmoſt expedition, and came 


up with the inſurgents at Duſſingale. A bloody en- 
2 enſued, in which the rebels were totally de- 
feated, and above two thouſand of them ſlain on the 
Wt Ket was hanged on the walls of Norwich-caſtle, 

is brother on the top of Wymondham ſteeple, and 
nine of his principal followers on the boughs. of the 
oak of reformation. , 10 2 ; 
| The defeat of the Norfolk rebels intimidated thoſe 
of Yorkſhire, where a conſiderable party were already 
in arms. The ſucceſs of Ket had animated them to 
purſue the ſame meaſures for obtaining redreſs of 
their grievances. They aſſembled at Semor in the 
North Riding, and committed ſeveral outrages ; but 
the victorious Warwick, after ſuppreſſing the Norfolk 


| rebellion, marched againſt and quickly defeated them. | 


Two of their principal ring-leaders being taken were 
hanged at York ; and as a general pardon was offered 
to the reſt, they laid down their arms, and quietly 
diſperſed. RULES oy 5 

Notwithſtanding theſe rebellions were thus happily 
ſuppreſſed yet they proved of great prejudice to the 
king's affairs, not only in Scotland but on the conti- 

- tinent, The forces deſtined for Scotland were de- 
tained in England; and M. de Thermes landing 
there with freſh ſuccours from France, gave great 
aſſiſtance to the Scots. He took the caſtle of Bough- 


-try, and put the whole garriſon to the ſword. Had- 


dington, however, held out againſt all his efforts, and 
it was determined to reduce the place by . famine. | 


But this was not eaſily, effected, ſupplies were conti- 
nually thrown into the place during the ſummer, fo 
that all his efforts proved abortive. At laſt winter 
effected what his whole power could not perform. 


< TY, The inclemency of the weather was an obſtacle not to 
be ſurmounted by the Engliſh, The earl of Rutland, 
warden of the Eaſt Marches, received orders to dil. 


mantle the * He accordingly marched thither at 
fortiſications and brought off the garriſon. 


Thbeſe were far from being the worſt incon- 


| extending his dominions by acting the part of a cham 


y his lawleſs ordinances, and 


| thouſand men. 


of the people, and readily'embraced every meaſure 


| ther; a crime ſo unnatural. in the eyes of man 


be made of his wealth in ereQing that magbifcelt 4 


a ſtrong body of forces, demoliſhed the 


1 
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veniencies that aroſe in conſequence of the late gi 
turbances at home. The French monarch, nd _ 

by the inteſtine troubles of England, made an > 
to execute his favourite ſcheme of recoverin B 5 
logne. The Engliſh court had for ſome ne = 
apprehenſive that he had formed that deſign, and c 7 
over ſecretary Paget to the court of Charles V + 
order to conclude an alliance with that powerful 
monarch. But Charles having formed a deſign o 
pion for the catholic religion, liſtened not to the ad 
vances made by the Engliſh for entering into a fri 

confederacy. In the mean time Henry II. entered 
the territory of Boulogne at the head of a numerou 
army, took ſeveral caſtles, equipped a powerful flee: 
and attempted a deſcent. on the iſlands of Guernſey 
and Jerſey; but a ſquadron of the Engliſh ſhips be. 
ing immediately fitted out, fell upon the enemy, and 
drove them from the iſlands with the loſs of above a 


ſelves 

Somerſet, finding himſelf diſappointed in his wiſh. e 
ed- for alliance . deſirous —— ON 
cluding a peace with France and Scotland; eſpecially and t 
as he was in no condition to ſupport the neceſſary ex. * N 
pences, and had experienced the difficulties and dan. 4g 
gers that attended miniſters in demanding and raigng | 12 
new ſubſidies: at the ſame time, he was anxious for er 
completing the great work of the reformation ſo ſuc. . 
ceſsfully begun. He therefore determined to facri. "ons 
fice Boulogne, in order to gain the friendſhip and af. Bat Gn 
ſiſtance of Henry. But when he propoſed the refti. Ml jerſons 


tution of that place in the council, he met with the 2hando! 
ſtrongeſt oppoſition, from his enemies; who knowing n ker 
he was in no condition to carry on the war, were de- il hope 
termined, for that very reaſon, to oppoſe every mea» al don 0 
ſure that had any tendency, to procure a pacification, N o trat 
and to embrace the firſt opportunity that offered for s, but 
| depriving him of his dignity, © Wine o 


Somerſet was particularly expoſed to danger from WW: ec: 
the great authority he above the "ef of the e 
nobility. The haughtineſs of his carriage, his amb» Wi bought 
tion, the contempt he expreſſed for all thoſe who re- SMenibited 
fuſed to be directed by his ſentiments, joined to the ee cher 


conſideration of his limited and inferior capacity, ir. Win vhich 
ritated daily the diſcontented nobles. Warwick, the ended wi 
moſt powerful, and therefore the moſt dangerous of WWancj]. 
his enemies, formed a very ſtrong party againſt him. Were 
He had provoked the nobility and gentry by the pre- lf requeſ 
ference he had ſhewn the people with regard to the in. e coin: 


cloſures, and the commotions that followed: they eve ir of 5 
dreaded a renewal of the ſame diſorders from his pre- ele cou; 
ſent affeQation of popularity. He had created a Wi 

court of requeſts in his own houſe for the poorer clals 


calculated to promote their intereſt and ſafety. 
But though Somerſet courted the affeQions of the 
people, his power was not conſiderable: the popli 
party, which ſtill formed a principal part of the ill 
terate commonalty, were his inveterate enemies. * 
readily embraced every opportunity to condemn 1 
conduct. All his actions were miſrepreſented; 

was reproached with the execution of his oun p, 


. ws Ather 
in. general, that he was repreſented as a monſter 12 


o 


than an human being. Add to this the great parade 


lace in the Strand, called from him Somertef f 
| The pariſh church ef St. Mary, and three by 
houſes were pulled down, | to-furniſh ground q witl 
terials for this ſtrudture. Nor was he _ of 
that piece of ſacrilege ; he made an ale | 
moliſh St, Margaret's Weſtminſter, in 2 
ploy ſtones to the ſame purpoſe; but the par”: 


roſe upon the workmen, drove them from the cure 


—— 


* 


| and threatened to put them to death if they ma 


AD. 1549. 
 1.4.mrt. But Somerſet was not intimidated 
e 9 He ſeized a chapel, together with a 
3 and charnel - houſe belonging to it in St. Paul's 


church-yard, 
ruſalem 5 an 
raiſed * © © 
The enem 
(ficient accu 
zoainſt him. 


ies of Somerſet now thought they had 
ſations to form articles of impeachment 
Accordingly, the lord St. John, pre- 


and Arundel, with five other counſellors, 
Sunday the 6th of Oktober, at Ely-houſe, 
\here the earl of Warwick reſided ; and aſſuming to 
demſelves the whole power of the council, ſent for 
helord-mayor and aldermen of London; and after 
uraigning the proteQor's condukt, and charging him 
with the moſt enormous crimes, commanded them 
v obey no orders but ſuch as were iſſued by them- 
eres. The next day the lord-chancellor, the mar- 
quis of Northampton, the earl of Shrewſbury, Sir 
Thomas Cheny, Sir John Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, 


ampton, 
met, ON 


ſeemed to 


content counſellors, and every igel ; 
authority of 


deten a final period to the diſtingwſhe 
the protector. | POTS 
| Inimidated at theſe appearances, the protector re- 
nored the king from Hampton-court to Windſor- 
alle; and-arming his friends and ſervants, ſeemed 
ktermined to defend himſelf. againſt his enemies. 
But finding that Cranmer and Paget were the only 
rerfons of rank that adhered to him, that he was 
handoned by his partiſans, and that the people did 


al hopes of ſucceſs, and offered to ſubmit to the de- 
tons of the council, provided they would promiſe 
wtreat him with candour. This, indeed, was agreed 
oz but he was nevertheleſs, ſent to the Tower, with 
ome of his friends and adherents ; among whom 
W Cecil, afterwards ſo famous in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, On the fourteenth of October, he was 
brought before the council, and articles of accuſation 
abibited againſt him, of which the following were 
tte chief: That he had not obſerved the conditions 
in vhich he had been made protector: that he had 
ſtated with ambaſſadors, without notifying it to the 
tancil; and had, by his own authority, diſpoſed of 
prrernments and biſhoprics : that he had held a court 
i requeſts in his own houſe: that he had debaſed 
le coin: that he had iſſued. proclamations in the 
War of incloſures, contrary to the opinion of the 
Mele council: that he had not taken care to ſuppreſs 
© late inſurredtions; but had, on the contrary, ſup- 
ated and encouraged them: that he had occaſioned 
elo of the forts in the territory of Boulogne, by 
getting to furniſh them with proviſions and am- 
uon: that he had endeavoured to inſtil into the 
ly bad opinion of his counſellors, by perſuading 
i they intended to deſtroy him: that he had cauſed 

lords of the council to be proclaimed traitors ; 
Ain he had maliciouſly not only put the king in 
Fat fear by carrying him ſo ſudde 
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| we Somerſet's death this palace fell to the cron; and 
i Denmark, queen to king James I. kept her court, 
na Aung that reign, it was called Denmark houſe : but it 
"covered the name of the founder. It was afterwards 

bo * ef queen Catharine, dowager of Charles II. and, 
or paſſed in the ſecond year of the reign of his preſent 

Ws ſettled upon the preſent queen forlife.. © 

lith conſiſted of ſeveral courts, and had a garden be- 
2 oo on the bank of the Thames. The front next the 
ates ned wih columns and other decoratiqns, and in 
the "hp a handſome gate that opened into a quadrangle, 
hall de of this quadrangle was a piazza, before the 
0) dere rd-room 3 yond which were-other courts that 
"oF 8 the garden. The back front next che 


wt ſeem to intereſt themſelves in his favour, he loft. 


nly to Windlor, 


and alſo the church of St. John of je- 
d with theſe materials his palace was 


dent of the council, the earls of Warwiek, South- 


nd the lord chief. juſtice Montague, joined the male- 
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but had alſo been the means of throwing him into a 
moſt violent diſeaſe, to the great danger of his life. 

As the duke had not been apprized of the nature 
of the articles intended to be exhibited againſt him, 
he was not prepared to give his anſwer, and was there- 
fore remanded back to the Tower. The marquis of 
Northampton, the earls of Warwick and South- 


ampton, the lords St. John, Ruſſel, and Went« 


worth, were appointed governors of the king's per- 
fon, and the principal adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment entruſted with the earl of Warwick, but with- 
out any title that might give him the leaſt authority 
over the other counſellors, A revocation of the 


protettor's power was alfo publiſhed under the great 


ſeal. | 
But all the arts of Warwick could not perſuade the 


well-meaning part of the council to believe the duke 


guilty of any thing intentionally bad, either againſt 
the king or the conſtitution of his country: they in- 
deed thought him too obnexious to the landed inte- 
reſt of England, te continue longer at the head of 
affairs: and therefore willingly engaged in meaſures 
for removing him from the ſeat of power, as well 
as for excluding him from ever regaining it for the 
future. 1 N | 
The fall of the duke of Somerſet gave freſh ſpirits 


to the Roman Catholic party, who aſcribed all the 


late innovations to his councils. They flattered them. 
ſelves that Warwick, who was always conſidered as a 
friend to the Romiſh religion, would reſtore the an- 
cient faith and mode of worſhip; but they ſoon found 


_ themſelves miſtaken. Warwick always made religi- 


on ſubſervient to his intereſt ; and knowing that the 
king had imbibed a ftrong attachment to the Pro- 
teſtant doctrines, he was reſolved not to oppoſe his 
inclinations, -nor forfeit his own power by purſuing 


any violent meaſures. He accordingly declared his 
intention to promote the Reformation; and fo ſtrong- 


ly oppoled the meaſures of Southampton, who was 
conſidered as the head of the Catholics, that he re- 
tired from court in diſguſt, and ſoon after. died of 
vexation. Several other changes were alſo made in 
the council ; but they all tended to convince the 
Romaniſts, that they had nothing to expect from their 
having been inſtrumental in the fall of the duke of 
Somerſet. The earl of Warwick was made lord- 


high-admiral of England; the lord St. John was 


created earl 'of Wiltſhire, and made treaſurer, in 
the room of the duke of Somerſet; Wootton was 
made ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of Smith; 
the marquis of Northampton obtained the office of 
great chamberlain ; and lord Wentworth was made 
maſter,of the king's houſhold,, 1 1 

The diſgraced Somerſet was now prevailed upon 
to confeſs, on his knees, before the council, all tha 
articles of the charge exhibited againſt him; à fub- 
miſſion that made him contemptible in the eyes of 


the nation. The parliament deprived him of all his 
offices, and, condemned him in a large fine. But 


Warwick thinking he had now ſufficiently humbled 
the haughty Somerſet, and that his abject 19 =" 
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Charles Il 5 and was a magni- 
h' a noble piazza built by Inipe 


| commanded | a beautiful pro pect of the river, and the adjacent 


country. The garden was ornamented with ſtatues, _ walks 
ind a bowling-green : but as none of the royal family had re- 


| fided there after queen Catharine, dowager of Charles II. ſeveral 


of the officers belonging to the crown. were permitted to lodge in 
£ ; and A great part of it was for fome time uſed'as barracks for 


” 


This palace has been lately taken down, and on its ſeite are 
now eretting ſeveral elegant buildings, the principal of which are 


| intended as public offices for the uſe of government, + 
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had effekluslly deſtroyed me mall remaits of fis dd. 


thority, re: admitted him imo the council. 
A. P. 1660. Notwithſtahding Warwick and his 
| had made ſuch grievous complaints againſt the 
protettor, with regard to his condutt in foreign 
affairs; they ſoon found thenilelves involved in the 
fame-Uifficulties. The wars with France and Scoi- 
land, which could not be ſupported by an exhauſted 


exchequer, appeared dangerous to a divided and 


diſcontented nation; epecially as there was now no 
object worth contending | 
therefore - diſpatched to the French eourt; but 
Henry abſolutely refuſed to pay the two millions of 
crowns, which his predeceſſors had acknowledged 
to be due to the crown of England, as arrears of 

enfions, - declaring that he would never conſent to 
be a tributary prince'to any power. He, however, 
offered a ſum for the immediate reſtitution of Bou- 
logne, and four hundred thoufand crowns were at 
laſt agreed upon, one half to. be paid immediately, 
and the other in Auguſt following. Six hoſtages 
were given for the performance of this article. 
Scotland was alſo included in the treaty ; the Engliffi, 
ſtipulating to reſtore Lauder and Douglas, and 
to demoliſh the fortreſſes of Eymouth and Rox- 
Bi rw great rejoicings were made, by order of 
government, on account of this peace. yet it was far 

om being agreeablè to the nation. The reftitution 
of Boulogne, which had been conſidered as ſo great 
a crime even to have propoſed it, in the duke of So- 


merſet, opened the eyes of the people: they were 


now convinced, that the ambition of the courtiers; 
not any regard for the glory of the king and the wel- 


fare of the nation, had raiſed the ſtorm that had 


ſwept Somerſet from the ſeat of power. The mur- 
murs became general, and ſoon reached the ears of 
the aſpiring Warwick, who, to divert the public at- 
tention, and prevent their reſentment from provin 
fatal to the adminiſtration, undertook the popular ol 
fice of enquiring into certain miſdemeanors of thoſe 
who had been intruſted with the management of the 
public money, ſome of whom were feverely puniffi- 


5 


ed. He alſo thought neceſſary to male all the 


friends and well-wiſhers of the duke of Somerſet 
eaſy, rather than to provoke them: the lord Ruſſel 
was made cart of Bedford; Cecil had a promife of 
being made ſecretary of ſtate; and as a mark of ſin- 
eere xeconciliation to Somerſet, the lord Liſle (War- 


wick's Job) was contracted io a daugliter of tlie 


duke's; and ſeveral of that tobteman's friends who 
had been impriſoned on his account were diſcharged 
upon their own recogniaan ce. 
Þ 4 D. 1883. Warwick; who had already declared 
dis deſign of completing the reformation,” now Vegan 
to carxy his promiſe into execution: © Several bi- 
Mops, 8 they had extended their edmplaifance 
very far wich regard, to the meaſures of the court, 
were ſtill friends to the tenets of the Roman churc p 
and it gs now determined to ſeize 'heir' reventes. 
The proſecuti 


dinez, biſhop. of Wincheſter, who, in ſeveral in- 
Rances, had rendered himſelf abnoxious. to. the ad- 
Miniſtration. He was required to acknowled his 
$otaiet tnilichidviour, and confels Lk — 65a his 
 Coninement;. to oun that 9 head 
e church; that the power of making and dif- 


e Fir og 

that the common. prayer · book was a, godly. and com- 
mendable form; that the king was a complete ſove- 
xcigh in his minorit/; that the ſtatute of 'the fix arti- 
cles was juſtly repealed; and that the king had full 
autliority to'corrett and reform what was-amiks in ec- 
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to ſubſcribe to all theſe articles except the firſt. He 
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for. Ambaſſadors were 
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any letters of meſſages. 
much leſs ſuſpected aid obnoxious than Gardiner 


* 
[yn as ths. n 


biſhops of Chicheſter, Worceſter and Exeter And 
thoſe of Landaff, Salifbury and Coventry, were 
obliged to ſacrifice the greater part of their r;venyes 


ll 


Pry ts. A n * 
* 


of all ſuperſtiticus hooks, and all that were plates 


— 


| deftroyed, as uſeleſs ; if of mathematics, geometry 
magie. The libraries of Oxford ſuffered the uml 


* 


barbarous violences; they even feared that their red 
| Venues would attract the rapacity of che earl of War 
Wo . apa, 
The princes Mary herſeif was expoſed tv th 


of popery. But Mary was infenfble to all thile re 


 eape to the eourt of Charles V. but her deſign vi 
| made firong repreſemtations in her behalf: he ene 


* "OW LY 
* 


taupe in being obliged to boferate Her errors. 


over to his intereſt 1 very formidable pay: | 
were Gtetmined to Tacilſtate all his ambitions ©; 


| ion was: begu | n with the Famous Gar. 


ng- with holidays . PRE Fae gative; | of Northumberland. 


| created marqui 


diſcipline, . The biſhop ſaid he m ready 


5 A. b. 1551. 
maintained, that his coridutt had always hass - 
ferifive ; and. detlared he would 1 e. 
himſelf guilty of faults he had not committed. * 


che council, who fever intended to aceyr f n 


acknowledgment; multiplied the articles in prone: 
tion to his ſubmiſſion. At laſt, the prelate Fo s: 
dread of totally diſhonouring his former condut b 
mean compliances; determined to act with viayy 

He refuſed 46 ſbſcribe ach atticles they might pr 
ſetit to him; and was therefbre depoſed from bis K. 
1 a eommiſhon appointed for that purpoſe; He 10 
likewiſe committed cloſe priſoner; his books ang 
papers were taken from him; he was denied all com 
pany ; not was he permitted either to ſend of feceiye 
Several other biſhoþs 


were alſo deprived of their ſees ; particularly the 


to the rapacity of the eouttiers; 

Nor were theſe plunderers of the church contented 
with the revenues of the prieſthood ; they extended 
their rapacity to bhjeEts of much finaller importante. 
The council iffued an order for purging the librarks 


with gold and ſilver were eondemned for their omg: 
ments, If they were books of literature; they wers 


or aſtrofiomy, they were ſuppoſed to be infected f 


outrage; nor had the univerſity power to oppoſe thel 


utmoſt danger: ſhe was required to change her re 
gion, or at leaft to read St. Auguſtin and the anc! 
entfathers, who world eonvince- Her of the ere 


She was, however, alarmed for be 
own ſafety, and formed a plan for making her e 


diſcovered, and prevented. The emperor, howeve 


threateticd to commence Hoffflities, if liber of co 
ſcience was refuſed her. His remonſtranees had t 

fireceffeR: berg = 'adviſcable to pln 
the #ation into a war on {6 py oecalion ; 2 
Edward, who: haditnbibed the utmoſt deteſtationk 
the idolatrons worſhip of the catholics, lamented f 
rears the obRinacy f His fiſter, art bis own mull 


„In the nein dle dite aihbition ef Warvic 


artivedl at the moſt exdrÞHatit height, Not coment 


acquired, bee 


with the emolfuments he ilrea 4. mah id gu 


teided his pretenont fferch Farth 


#8,” The Kate earl of Vorchumberland die * 
oh The; and his- Brother Sir Thomas end 7 
been attainted on account of the ſhare he had 


the eſtate was veſted i 
IEICE 
he procured from the 


the grown, This ps. 
by the ambiticus Wau 
being u . grant of thoſe — 
d Wich the ue 


carl of Wikkſhire-and and lord. high 
is of . Sir Wält 


ank er Peihtote; an William CEC! 
Keie f Hen Wee i 7, 
pro for the advancemem of, his iam qhat tht 
cher he had me rex{on orci 
Fete king woutd'be bar of hort Gurion 


:: 
ain Northumberland was far from being fatis: 

% a tered all increaſe of titles or pofleſſions, 
Ther to himſelf or his atlhierents, 6nly as fteps to fat- 
il equifiions 3 and perceiving the duke of Somer- 
ſt (though de Pf tary he determined dd 
| degree of popularity, he determined to 
= = whom he ebndsered as the chief obſtacle 
his ambitious Pro) 
by alienating TUO | 
rom his uncle, whom he repreſented as a very dange- 
ous ſubje&t : he ſpread a report, that Somerſet bad 
ted bimſelf to be proclaimed king in ſeveral conn- 
- and that he was preparing an armed force to 
nile himſelf maſter of his majeſty's perſon. At the 
ane time 


i 


if that unfortunate nobleman to his intereſt. Thus 

woked, the unguarded Somerſet let fall ſome me- 
wing expreſſions againſt Northumberland, and his 
reacherous confidents carried to his enemy every 
Monate word that dropped from him; they even 
ferealed the ſchemes which they themſelves ſuggeſted. 
The king was informed of theſe pretended difcove- 
nes, and by too readily believing the ſlanderous tales, 
te abandoned his uncle, and conſented to-his being 
ro 
accordingly, on the 17 th of October, at night, the 
abe of Somerfet, the lord i 4 David and John 
&ymour, Hammond and Newdigate, two of the 
tuke's ſervants, Sir Ralph Vane, and Sir Thomas 
Palmer, were all apprehended at the ſame time, and 
tomiitted to priſon, The next day the duchels of 
Gonerſet, with her twe favourites, Crane and his 
viſe, Sir Miles Patridge, Sir Michael Stanhope, Ba- 


Thomas Palmer, Who had afted as a ſpy upon the 
Mae z actions, charged him with having | 
im © to Excite a rebellion in the north; to attack 
It borſe-guards on a muſter«day ';+to take poſſeſſion 
the Tower; and to raiſe an infurreftton ih Lon- 


me truth for its foundation was, that he had formed 
adehgn to murder the duke of Northumberland, the 
quis of Northampton, and the earl of Pembroke, 
Inn entertainment that was to be made for them at 
nd Paget's. Crane and his wife corrobotated Pal. 
rs evidence with regard to the laſt ſcheme; and 
mond confeſſed that the duke had armed men to 
dard him one night in his houſe at Greenwich. 
On the firſt of December che duke was brought to 
Tl at Weſtminſter-hell, the marquis of Win. 
Mer prefiding as hiph-ſteward-on the occaſion, He 
mathe charge; and demanded to be confronted” by 
8 iculers; but this | 
0 Ruſed, and tlie court proceeded to che trial. 
de Gpoſitions of the witneſſes, as given before che 
-conndl, were delivered in to the Jury, but they 
"ether produced in court, nor cotffrotted by 
ner. The duke b defence, however, Was fo 
auen) wich regard to the treuſonable part of the 
7) kat the peers gave 4 verdigt in his fayour ; 
e found bim guikty'of de other part of the 
u urſuant to, a ſtatute palſed in the resgn of 
* declaring it felotry fot am perſon to form 
ry le fetched ſehtenge of dead. 

u 552. From the time this unfortunate no- 
del ved his woeful ſentence, his behaviour 
"ip religned, and unaffetted ; and he chiefly 
"* * ker in reading and compoſing exer. 
A depotion. 

in farcur of his wife and family, and on- che 

"60 January he was catrieti tocht ſeaffold: 


43 
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b deptived of his dignity) ſtill preſerved a | 


eas; He began his infamous de- 
the affeQtions of the young king 


nher, and others, were taken into cuſtody. Sir 


im.“ But the only accuſation that ſeemed to have 


requeſt, however citable,” 


lilling® privy-coofellor® fn evitſequehct” || yy A 
FEE 4 obs lt e confeſſion; and that none ſhould be queſtioned Tor 


he continually offered him freſh inſults, in 
der to provoke him to commit imprudent ations ; | 
and had gained over many of the friends and ſervants 


„ 3 
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He mage à decent application o 
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on Tower-hill, Where he was to ſuffer. He was at- 
attended on this melancholy octafion by Dr. Cox; 


not ſpirit, 


A. D. igh gig , 


and after performing ſome devotions, he addreſſed 
himſelf in a ſpeech to the people, in which he declared 
his jnnocence with regard to the king, and his fidelity 
to his country: he ſubmitted to his ſentence, becauſe 
awarded by the law: he profeſſed his zeal and affec. 
tion for the proteſtant religion, and a ſincere ſatisfac. 
tion in what he had done to promote it. He expreſſed 
the higheſt regard for the perſon of the king; he ex- 
horted the people to pay hoth him and the council the 
moſt implicit obedience: declared he died in peace 
with all mankind ; aſked pardon of all whom he had 
offended; and requeſted the prayers of all preſent. 
On fiſhing his ſpeech, he adjuſted himſelf with the 
utmoſt calmneſs on the block, where he received the 
blow which put a period to his exiſtence, 
When the fatal ſtroke was given, a dreadful groan 
univerſally iſſued from the ſpettators, many of whom 


| ruſhed in and dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, 


which they preſerved as a precious telic; and ſeveral 
of them, when Northumberland, ſome time after, 
met a ſimilar fate, upbraided him with his cruelty, and 

_ diſplayed before his eyes theſe ſymbols of his crime. 
Thus fell the great duke of Somerſet, an eminent 
inſtance how incapable the beſt intentions, not tem- 
prey with caution and modeſty, are to ward off the 
lows which deſtructive ambition aims at virtuous 
Any He was an honeſt, but not amiable man; 
had courage, but not reſolution; honour, but 

In power he was too aver-bearing ; out 
of power always repining, though retirement would 
have been his poſt of honour, as well as his only 
fource of happineſs, His vitues were better calcu- 
lated for private than for public life. Fortune had 
made him too great and too little for a conſpicuous 
ſtation, His abilities could not ſecure the honours 
which his virtue deſerved, while his virtue could not 
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| prived of his office, and condemned to pay 
] 6 


conquer the diſgraces his ſpirit was forced to ſuffer. 


Fe lived the darling of a people who could not aſſiſt 
him in his diſtreſs; he fell a victim to a faction whom 
he had deſpiſed in his greatneſs. But with All his faults 
and failings, — 74 ſeen few friends fo fink 


cere, and England fewer patriots fo honeſt as the 
| Sir Ralph Vane, a brave old ſoldier, and Sir Miles 
| Patridge wete hanged; and Sir Michael Stanhope, 
wich Fir Thonras Arundel, Peheaded, as the duke's 
confederates; but firenaoufly denied, in their laſt 
wemerts, ile crime for which they fuffere d. Lord 
Paget, chantellor of the duthy of Somerfet, was de- 
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a letter to Samet 
the council. 


a he d 
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d to their face aver the fret for which they were 7 al my 


This equitable and conftitutional clauſe was ſtrong] 
| oppoſed by il-Northumbetland'sfattion, 2s tt rally 


ortunate dul t aatwithllanding 
all hair w?ty; it paſſod hot houſos, and as ever ines 
i 95] 05309 eee ** mn en i,) Femin ; 


ge A.D. 1858. HISTORY or 
remained one of the chief bulwarks of Engliſh li- 


berty. 

The ambitious Northumberland had for ſome time' 
formed a deſign of ruining Tonſtal biſhop of Durham, 
and appropriating to himſelf the ample revenues of 
that ſee. Accordingly, during this ſeſſion, a bill of 
| Attainder was brought intothe Houſ! f Lords againſt 
that prelate, (on pretence of his ha g concealed a 
conſpiracy againſt the king) where it paſſed with two 
diſſenting voices, Cranmer and lord Stourton. But 
when the bill was ſent down to the Commons, they in- 
fiſted that witneſſes ſhould be examined, in order to 
prove the charge againſt him; that the biſhop ſhould 
be confronted with his aceuſers, and be permitted to 
ſpeak in his own defence. Theſe equitable demands 
were refuſed, and the Commons nobly exerted the 

wer with which they were entruſted, by throwing 

out the bill. This oppoſition of the Commons fo en- 

raged Northumberland, that he immediately diſſolved 
the parliament, and ſummoned another to meet in the | 
beginning of the enſuing year. [ 

In the mean time he continued to wreak his venge- | 
ance on the adherents of the late duke of Somerſet. 
He commenced a rigorous inquiſition about the lands 
formerly appertaining to the chauntries, which had 
been given away during the adminiſtration of that 
nobleman ; and ſome of the new proprietors: were 
condemned in heavy fines, while others appeaſed him 
with large ſums of money. | 
A. D. 1553. Northumberland exerted himſelf 
with ſo much induſtry and ſucceſs, and employed fo 
many corrupt and unjuſtifiable methods in the election 
of members, that when the new parliament met, he 
found the Commons totally obſequious to his will; | 
and that there was no likelihood of any oppoſition 
being made to whatever meaſures he ſhould adopt, 

Tonſtal had, during the receſs of parliament, been 
depoſed by lay commiſſioners, and the ſentence was 

now confirmed by that aſſembly, who divided the ſee. | 
of Durham into two biſhoprics ; but the dignity of | 


* 
- 


earl Palatine was veſted in the king, who gave it to 


Northumberland. Having thus accompliſhed his de- 
figns with this tool of a parhament, during the ſeſſion 
cf a month, Northumberland cauſed it to be proro- 
gued, and applied himfelf to other meaſures for the 
gratification of his towering ambition. 
During the ſpring of the preceding year, Edward 
had 2 N Feed with the meaſles, and afterwards with 
the ſmall- pox, but paſſed through both without any 
dangerous ſymptoms, and his health had ſome time 
been fully re-eſtabliſhed, when he was ſeized with a 
cough, which brought on a conſumption. It was, 
however, : hoped, that his youth, the approach. of 
ſpring, and the medicines adminiſtered by his phyſi- 
cians, would, by degrees, get the better of his diforger ; 
but it proved of too malignant a nature for the power 
of medicine to eradicate... | 
© The duke now thought it neceffary to ſet about 
the deſign he had formed of placing his own fa- 
wily on the throne of England. He therefore ſuf. 
fered no one to approach the royal perſon except 
thoſe who ware irony) attached to his intereſt... At 
the ſame time he affefted the moſt anxious concern 
for the young monarch's health and recovery; and, 
y theſe h tical expreſſions of duty, ſoon gained 
beſt place in the aft ons and confidence of his | 
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k, whi ed in 1551, thetitle became ex - 


. It is here 


che fatal conſequences that would inevitah] 


| the king poſſeſſed the ſame power 


ſerved, at the ſame time, that the princeſs 
| muſt inevitably ſhare the fate of her ſifter . becauſe 
the only pretence they could uſe againſt Mar 


Edward, whoſe prevailing paſſion was the! 
—of the reformed religion, liltened with great — 
to this expedient. He knew the lady Jane to 


of her mind and perlon ; ſtrongly attached to the reed 
formed religion, a friend to virtue, and a lover of ber 


his fourth ſon, the lord Guildford Dudley. Suffl 


and beſtowed his only daughter Catharine upon lor 


| termined to maka in the ſucceſſion. According), of 
the 11th of June, Sir Edward Montague, chief ju 


Thomas Bromley, attorney and ſolicitor-general, al 


them the minutes of an intended deed for alteringt 
| fucceſſion, with orders to draw them up in the fon 
af a patent. They at firſt refuſed. complying " 
the king's orders; but being wrought on by 1 
threats and promiſes. of the powerful duke, they! 
length obeyed; the patent was drawn UP, * 
ſigned by all the judges, except Sir James Hal 
. Who, though a ſincere friend to the reformation, © 
ſtinately refuſed to put his name to the inſtrument. 
The king's health now viſbly declined even © 
and all hopes of his. recovery vaniſhed. 
' had, not ſcrupled, | for ſome time, to impute his duol 
der to the practices of Northumberlan 


| daughters of the deceaſed duke) to be created duke 0 1 
+ His ſcheme was, to effect a match between one of hi 10 


ENGLAND. ki 


Having thus far ſucceeded, North : 
ſtep was, to prevail upon the king * N ra 
hon, Edward, who was ſincerely attached UCcef. 
Proteſtant religion, had often expreſſed his wu 
0 
profeſſors if ſo bigotted a catholic as hi, G tend is 
ſhould ever aſcend the throne. N Pl wade Mary 
proved theſe melancholy reflections, and rg : 
nuated, that the only method of averting thoſe d * 
ful misfortunes from the profeſſors of the ney r yew 
conſiſted in changing the ſueceſſion. He added * 
and might therefore transfer the e kom il fake 
ceſs Mary to the lady Jane Gray, eldeſt dau * 
the duke of Suffolk, and grand-daughter 5 1 - 
queen of France, filter to Henry V111#, He 4 


Elizabeth 


. . — M | 

illegitimacy, which equally affected Eizalen 1 
marriages both of Catharine and Anne having * 
declared unlawful by the parliament. _ 


perſon equally diſtinguiſhed for the 3 I 


_— He therefore acquieſced with the duke; 
propoſal, and promiſed to leave the crown to that x 
compliſhed princeſs. 

Northumberland, in order effectually to accompl k 
his deſign, now perſuaded. the duke of Suffolk u 
give his daughter the lady Jane Gray in marriage i 


readily agreed to the offered alliance; and the non 
tials were accordingly ſolemnized. This being ef 
fected, Northumberland determined to Rrengthen hi 
intereſt by other marriages, and accordingly brough 
about a match between the lady Catherine Gn 
(lecond daughter to the duke of Suffolk) and thi 
lord Herbert, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Pembroke 


Haſtings, eldeſt fon to the earl of Huntingdon. - WM 
The only matter that now remained was, to obtangil 
the execution of the change which Edward had de 
tice of the Common Pleas, Sir John Baker and 8 


tended the council, in obedience to a ſummons thej 
had received for. that purpoſe, when Edward gal 


The peo 


d; and an ne 


dent which now happened tended to confum 40 
their opinion, His phyſicians were all diſcharg — hy 
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r of council procured by Northumberland, and 
king committed to the care of an ignorant old 
the n. who engaged, by the help of her noſtrums, 
voman, him, in a ſhort time, to his former health 
4 vigour. But experience ſoon expoſed the falſe- 

al 1 of her pretenſions; for after uſing her medicines 

| 40 a few days, all the alarming ſymptoms increaſed 
q the. moſt violent degree: he felt a difficulty of 


eech and breathing ; his pulſe became feeble, his 


is ſwelled, and his colour changed livid: indications 
hat ſhewed too plainly he could not be long an inha- 
tant of this world. But his pious diſpoſition, and 
tis benevolent turn of mind, never left him, He 
ayed, with his lateſt breath, for the peace and hap- 


neb of England; and expired at Greenwich on the 


3 


de ſeventh of his reign. | 3 
This young prince poſſeſſed all the qualities, both 
' tatural and acquired, that could attract the admiration 
the world, or recommend him to the affection of 
tis ſubjects. His perſon was elegant, his diſpoſition 


enfive learning. Though only ſixteen years of age, 
teis laid to have been verſed in the Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, and.Spaniſh languages, together with 
de ſciences of logic, muſic and natural philoſophy. 
Notwithſtanding theſe amiable accompliſhments, a 
outh of his tender years can hardly be ſaid to have 
Gay public character, as every part of his politi- 
cal conduct was influenced by thoſe who happened to 


roted, not to the ſervice of their country, but their 
ſordid ſelves, 5 | 
Had his life been protracted, his regal conduct 
would, in all probability, have redounded to his own 
bonour, and the happineſs of his ſubjeQs: with juſtice, 


8 2 8 


Gi of July, in the Sixteenth year of his age, and 


fable and humane, and his mind cultivated by ex- 


. 


he at the head of the council, both of whom were 


therefore, might they lament, that ſo fair a ſun ſhould 
ſet before it reached its meridian glory, 

Edward, a ſhort time before his death, founded and 
inſtituted Chriſt's Hoſpital for the maintenance and 


education of a certain number of orphan children 
| deſcended from freemen of the city of London; 


which is a ſtanding memento of his benevolence, as 
well as an eſtabliſhment of infinite benefit to ſociety. 
He alſo gave the old palaceof Bridewellto the city for 
the lodging of poor way-faring people, the correttion 
of vagabonds and diſorderly perſons, and for finding 
them work, | 

The remains of Edward were depoſited in the 


| chapel of St. Peter's church, Weſtminſter, near the 


body of Henry VII. his grand-father, with great fu- 
neral pomp, and the unfeigned lamentations of an af. 
feQionate people. HI 


The only remarkable occurrences that happened 


during this king's reign were the following: 


In his fourth year the horſe-guards were firſt ap- 
pointed to attend the kings of England, © 

In the fame year the river Thames ebbed and 
flowed three times in the ſpace of nine hours, occa- 
ſioned by a violent eaſterly wind repelling the ebb be- 
fore it could perform its natural courſe. 

In his fifth year the ſweating ficknels viſited Eng- 
land for the laſf time ; and carried off a great number 
of the inhabitants. It raged with particular violence 
in London, where ſeveral of the nobility fell victims 
to its fury ; among whom was Charles Brandon duke 
of Suffolk. He was ſucceded in the title by his bro- 


| ther, who died four days after with the ſame diſeaſe, 
| by which means the family of Brandon became ex- 
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1 the title of this prineeſs to the crown 
of England was indiſputable, after the death of 
ter brother, yet her acceſſion was greatly interrupted 
by the diſtinguiſhed machinations of the duke of 
Nonhumberland, Though he knew the people con- 
Wered her as legal ſucceſſor to Edward, yet he was 
termined to perſevere in the plan he had ſo long 
axerted, and, if poſſible, to place the lady Jane 
by on the throne of England. ö 
| Conſcious, however, that his paſt aQtions had made 
odious in the eyes of the people, and that he had 
kiln to expett a powerful oppoſition, he determined 
proceed with the utmoſt caution. He concealed 
e king's death for ſome days; and prevailed upon 


12 Mary and Elizabeth, under pretence of the 
late of health of their brother, who defired the 


[7 


amy. 


Thi who was at this time-in the north of Eng- 


A _ obeyed the ſummons, and was aktually 
* as far as Hunſdon in Hertfordſfire before ſhe 
"Pig the ſnare that was laid for her deſtruQion. 
i received a letter from the earl of Arundel, 
* ops her of the death of the king, of the fettle- 
* 55 crown upon = Jane, and of the de- 
. orthumberland to ſeize her perſon. She 
" bf. * of the neceſſity of providing for her 


4 and therefore precipitately retired 10 


2 8 © - 
D 


council to requeſt the attendance of the two prin- | 


ce of their counſel, and the conſolation of their 


R v. 


Framlingham in Suffolk, from whence ſhe wrote cir- 
cular letters to the council and nobility, reminding 


them of her right, and commanding them to proclaim 


- her queen of England. | 


The duke of Northumberland, finding it in vain to 
diſſemble any longer, now threw off the maſk, and 
reſolved to act in a more open manner. He engaged 
the council to depute him and the earl of Suffolk to 
goto Sion-houſe, where the lady Jane then reſided, to 
inform her that ſhe had been appointed by the de- 
ceaſed king to ſucceed him inthe throne. 

ane, who was nearly of the ſame age with Edward, 
had received her education with him ; and could per- 
ſonal merit have entitled her to the crown, ſhe had 
enjoyed it -without oppoſition. She was a lady of the 
moſt amiable perſon, the moſt engaging diſpoſition, 


and the moſt accompliſhed parts. The ſtudy of the 


learned languages was at once her employment and 


her delight; and ſhe preferred the leſſons of Plato to 


to the amuſements of the court. She had hitherto 
been acquainted with the ſecret diſpoſition of Edward 
in her favour ; but never imagined ſhe was deſtined 
to the throne. ' | 4 | 11 5 | 

Struck with ſurprize and conſternation at the meſ- 
ſage brought by Northumberland and Suffolk, Jane 
refuſed the offer; alledging the preferable right of 
the two - princeſſes, and wa them of the 
fatal conſequences that would, in all probability, 
attend ſo dangerous, and, - her opinion, fo * 
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322 A. D. 1553. 
an enterprize ; and earneſtly entreated, that they 
would let her continue in the private ſtation ſhe had 


hitherto enjoyed. = 3 
At length, however, being overpowered by their 
arguments, and the ſtrong ſolicitations of her huſband, 
whom ſhe tenderly loved, ſhe yielded to their impor- 
tunities; but with ſo much reluttance, that her con- 
ſent was rather extorted than given, In conſequence 
of this, ſhe was immediately condutted to the Tower, 
where it was then cuſtomary for the new ſovereigns 
to reſide ſome days before the ceremony of their 
coronation. / aps | | | 
The next day, being the 16th of 25 lady Jane 
Gray was proclaimed queen of England, with the 
uſual formalities, in the city of London; which being 
ſo contrary to the expectations of the people, who 
had not the leaſt notion of this lady's immediate ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, they received the news with 
flent ſurprize, nor were any of thoſe acclamations 
heard, which are uſual on ſuch occaſions: and though 
orders were ſent for her heing e troy h the 
realm, they were not obſerved farther than ten miles 
from London. The diſcontent of the people (which 
aroſe from their hatred to the duke of Northumber- 
land) was not a little increaſed by anill-timed att of ſe- 
verity in the council, who ordered one Gilbert Pot, 
a vintaer's ſervant, to be ſet on the pillory, with his 
ears cut off and nailed to it, on the very day the lady 
Jane was proclaimed, only for e Ip himſelf in 
a {lighting manner of the new queen. 
In the mean time Mary, exerted all her intereſt to 
oppoſe the deſigns of Northumberland. She was at- 
tended by great numbers of the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants; and, by poſitively promiſing to leave religion 
in the ſame ſtate ſhe found it (reſerving nothing more 
than a liberty to profeſs her own) ſhe fixed the people 
in her intereſt ; and, though ſtrongly attached to the 
Reformation, they promiſed to ſupport her with their 
lives and fortunes. - She was now joined by great 
numbers of the nobility and gentry, particularly John 
Bouchier, earl of Bath; Henry Radcliff, earl of 
Suſſex ; Sir Henry Bedingfield, Sir William Drury, 
and the lord Thomas Howard, ſon to the duke of 
Norfolk ; all of whom fepaired to her ſtandard, with 
ſtrong reinforcements.” And Sir Edward Haſtings, 
who had been ordered to levy troops for the ſervice 
of lady Jane, deſerted to her, at the head of 4000 
men, 4 „„ FE 
When Northumberland was informed of the great 
progreſs made by Mary to oppoſe him, he ordered 
the army now ready in London to march immediately 
towards Newmarket, under the command of the duke 
of Suffolk. But the counkellors: perſuaded him to 
head the army in perſon; obſerving, that his known 
valour, his fuperior military acquiſitions, and the 
dread of his name (already terribte in Norfolk by his 
viktory in the late reign) would ſtrike the inſurgents 
with fear. He accordingly took their advice, and 
000 foot. He was attended by his fon the earl of 
E nin robe the lord Gray of Wikkon.1 
The friends of Mary, being informed that Nor- 
thumberland was im full march againſt them; adviſed 
the princeſs to retire to the continent.” | This advice 
mi bi. in all probability, have been followed, had the 
duke advanced with that expedition the cauſe he had 


undertaken demanded ; but he marched in fo flow | 


and deliberate a manner, that Mary's friends had time 
te recover from their fears, and to join her ſtandard 
With all their forces, When the duke reached Bury, | 
he found that great numbers of his men had deſerted; . | 
and he was obliged to wait'for reinforcements from 
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for the lord- mayor and aldermen of London, and in. 
formed them of the reſolution that had been taken: 
with which theſe magiſtrates were ſo well pleaſed tha 
| they immediately mounted their horſes, and rode in 
a body to the Crols in Cheapſide, where Mary ws 


+ Barker, principal king at arms, on the 19th of ul; 


and the ceremony was performed on the ſame day at 
the other uſual places in London and Weſtminker, 


4 commanded in the Tower, finding all refiftance 
and declared for Mary. The lady Jane no thre 


| Arundel and lord Paget to Framlingham Calle, t 
give that princeſs an account of what had bet 
_ tran 
an order to the duke of Northumberlan 


became a dutiful ſybjeR,'; Before, however, the dit 


queen with all the external marks of joy andfatislatil 


 wholly:extorted by fear, $he. therefore inmedt 


| 5 
The council, inſtead of making levies 8 
the duke, left the Tower, here they CO 
fined by that ambitious nobleman under prete 
attending on the perſon of lady Jane) and repuireg of 
Baynard's Caſtle, a houſe belonging to the all'q 
Pembroke, whither they invited all the nob 5 
whom they conceived to be well affetted to PR 
| Accordingly, a confiderable number attended: xs 
the conference was opened by the earl of * 
who inveighed, in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt Fo. 
cruelty and injuftice of Northumberland, his infor. 
ble avarice and unbounded ambition, the erin 
defign'he had formed for altering the ſacceſſion 2nd 
the wickedneſs in which. he had involved the whe 
council: and concluded with moving, that they m 1 
return immediately 10 their duty and alleya, 
which they owed their lawtul ſovereign, by proclaim. 
ing Mary queen; that being the only method the 
could takę to recover theirown honour, and . 
the tranquillity of the ſtate; 7 
| This motion was immediately ſeconded by pen. 
broke, who, laying his hand upon his ſword, fwore 
be was ready to fight any man who ſhould prefune 
to oppoſe fo ſalutaty a meaſure : but there was lids 
occaſion for employing force, the majority expreſſing 
| their apptobation of the propoſal, They then fen 
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proclaimed queen of England by Sir Chriftopher 


Te Deum was ſung in the cathedral of St. Paul's, an 
the event celebrated with great rejoicings by the po- 
pulace. Even the duke of Suffolk himſelf, wo 


would be vain, ordered the gates to be thrown open, 


off ber royal robes, and again deſcended to a private 
ſtation, which ſhe would never have left, had not tix 
ambition of her relations forced her to graſp a ſcepte 
which belonged to another. 
The firſt ſtep taken by the council, after proclaim: 
ing lady Mary queen, was, to diſpatch the ear « 


d in her favour ; and the next day they ſigned 
„command 


ing him to diſhand his forees, and behave himſelf 


receivetl theſe orders, he had diſmiſſed the {mall boch 
which remained after an almoſt general deſerion a 
had endeavoured to gain the favour of Mary h 
early ſubmiſſion, which he teſtified by proclaiming 


But Mary was not be degeived by the bypoct® 
behaviour of Northumberland ; ſhe knew bin 0 
an inveterate enemy to her whole family, and 1 
expreſſions of loyalty and zeal for ber ſervice" 


ſent the earl of Arundel to arreſt that amb1u0vs 5 
bleman, his, ſons and accomplices. The * 

Northumberland loſt at once both his hopes * 
courage. Arundel no ſooner informed bin 5 | 
purport of his viſit, iban he fell at bis fee!, = 

the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, begg9d, hir 5 | 
This abje& behaviour, ſo peculiar to-falen. an 
excited the contampt, rather than the Pi ut 
del. He told the duke the queen s 
obeyed; and Northumberland, together 


London, before he could advance againſt Mary's army, 
Which now amounted'to 46,900 men. 
bes 3 [e's * * e 7 it. #4 : FF * , . 
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his ſons, and his principal accomplices, v* 
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Lol, lady Jane Gray, and lord Guildford Dud- 
, ey, were allo taken into cuſtody. 
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civil war; but on being informed of her ſiſter's 

proceeded, at the head of her little army, 
10 join her fiſter ; and had the addreſs to gain her 
,nfdence, by aſſuring ber that thoſe men were rail- 
ea for her ſervice. 
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marquis of | | | 
10 crime, had been ſubjett to the ſame puniſhment 
er fince his father's attainder; the three prelates, 
Gardiner, Tonſtal, and Bonner, who had been con- 
fred for their adherence to the catholic religion, 


wotetion. She embraced them all in the moſt affec- 
tonate manner, ſaying to the conſtable of the Tower, 
« Theſe are my priſoners;“ and inſtantly ordered 
them to be ſet at liberty. The next day the prelates 
vere reſtored to their ſees; Courtney was created 


chancellor of England. 
| Notwithſtanding | 
_ that ſne would preſerve the religion eſtab- 
ted by Edward, yet, ſo bigotted was ſhe to her own 
pinions, that ſhe determined to make promiſes, 
rats, juſtice; and even intereſt itſelf give way to 
ker favourite project of reſtoring the religion of the 


counſels of the emperor Charles V. and biſhop 
Ladner, ſhe had ſent directly for cardinal Pole, as 
gate, to reconcile England to the Pope; but they 
Waproving ſo hazardous a ſtep, ſhe was prevailed 
yon to ſuſpend her reſolution for the preſent, and to 


e in affairs of religion. ; 
Though this declaration was conſidered by the par- 
ns of Mary as a diſtinguiſhed inſtance. of her ge- 
krolity, it was conſidered in a very different light 
be proteſtants : they were alarmed for their reli- 
M; and their fears were ſoon confirmed: by. the 
dence. of the catholics, who made no ſcruple of 
Mighing, in the moſt bitter terms, againſt the 
ab of the proteſtants, Bourne, one of the chap- 
Wo biſhop Bonner, in a ſermon preached before 
 Prelate in the cathedral of. St. Paul's, uſed the 
Mundecent inveRives againſt Edward's. adminiſtra- 
| 5 Paticularly, with regard to the reformation. 
| mould have remembered, that the memory of 
4 was ſtill dear to the people who were alarm. 
or their religion, and it could not be ſuppoſed 


U 


1) ould part with it eaſily, Accordingly a furi- 


| NN excited: ſome of the audience re- 

Au dim in che barſheſt terms; others pelted 
an hows ; and one of them threw a dagger 
N a dexterity at the preacher, that it 1 


= 
| dean face, and ſtuck faſt in the wood of the pul- 
=. 150 him. At laſt the people grew ſo ſurious, 
| ane ene would probably have beentorn in pieces, 
* Bradford and Rogers, tuo eminent p ro- 
en, interpoſed, and - conveyed him, by 
ke out of the church, 10 a neighbouring 
1 Ron. att had yet taken place ſince Ma- 

n but it Was now thought neceſſary 


2 
e 


ad committed to the Tower. The duke 


th of July; Mary, attended by vaſt 
5 s | a long train of courtiers, 
rom Framlingham for London, where ſhe | 

yi * the princeſs Elizabeth, with a body of 
and men. She had raiſed thoſe forces as a | 
for her own perſon during the troubles which 
ned to threaten the kingdom with all the horrors | 


As ſoon as Mary arrived in London ſhe immedi- 
roceeded to the Tower, where the duke of 
Norfolk, who had been detained priſoner there ever 
ce the death of her father; Courtney, ſon to the 
Exeter, who without being charged with 


ypeared before her, and implored her clemency and 


al of Devonſhire, and Gardiner made lord high | 


Mary. had given the moſt ſolemn 


urch of Rome. And had it not been for the more 


nent herſelf with publiſhing a liberty of conſei- 


* * 


* — 
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to open thoſe fluices of ſeverity which ſoon deluged 
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the kingdom with the blood of its inhabitants. 


On the 18th of Auguſt the duke of Northumber- 
land was brought to his trial in Weſtminſter-hall, 
and arraigned for high treaſon, Aſter the indictment 
was read, the duke deſired permiſſion to propoſe 
two queſtions to the peers who were appointed to 
decide his fate: firſt, whether any perſon could be 
guilty of treaſon for having obeyed orders given him 
by the council, under the great ſeal? Secondly, 
Whether thoſe who were equally guilty with himſelf 
could fit as his judges ? The high-ſteward anſwered, 
That the great ſeal of an uſurper had no authority; 
and that thoſe peers who had neither been impeached 
nor convicted, were innocent in the eye of the law, 
and therefore might be admitted on any jury. Theſe 
anſwers, though far from being uncontrovertible, 
ſufficiently convinced the duke, that it would be ab- 
ſolutely uſeleſs to make any objeQtions : he therefore 
pleaded guilty to the inditment, His example was 
followed by the marquis of Northampton, and the 
earl of Warwick, who were tried at the ſame tribu- 
nal, and were all condemned to ſuffer as traitors. 
Sir John and Sir Henry Gates, Sir Andrew Dudley, 

and Sir Thomas Palmer, who had been ſo inftru- 

mental in bringing the duke of Somerſet to the block 
during the late reign, pleaded guilty, and received 
the ſame fentence. | 
From the diſpoſition of the queen, and the preſent - 
fituation of affairs, Northumberland had little hopes 
of expecting any favour. He was, indeed, deteſted 
by all parties, and his fate was conſidered as a neceſ- 
' fary act of juſtice. On the ſcaffold, he profeſſed 
himſelf a member of the catholic religion; and la- 
mented his having plundered the effetts of the church, 
eſpecially as it was not now in his power to make re- 
{titution. But whether theſe were his real ſentiments, 
or whether he hoped by this declaration, to render 
the queen more favourable to his family, cannot be 
known, However that be, the people who had fin- 
cerely lamented the duke of Somerſet, beheld with 
joy the puniſhment of his oppreſſor. Sir Thomas 

Palmer, and Sir. John Gates, ſuffered with him. 

The reſt were thought proper objects of the royal 

elemency, as they pleaded conſtraint as an excuſe 2 
their treaſon. Suffolk himſelf was pardoned, and 

recovered his liberty; an indulgence which he owed, 

in a great meaſure, to the contempt entertained of his 
capacity. ' Sentence of death had been pronounced 
| againſt the lady Jane, and her huſband the lord Guil- 
ford Dudley; but no time was yet fixed for their exe- 

cution. e 5 

The adminiſtration, who were formed of creatures 

merely at the will of the queen, now applied them- 

ſelves to forward her favourite deſign, the re-eftabliſh. 
ment of the Popiſh religion in England. They be- 
gan with filencing all preachers, under pretence of 
diſcouraging controverſy, except ſuch as ſhould obtain 
a particular licence from Gardiner; and it was eaſil 
foreſeen that none but Catholics would be favoured 
with ſuch a privilege. Bradford, one of the two 
proteſtant miniſters who had reſcued Bourne in the 
late tumult at St. Paul's, was committed to priſon, 
and his companion, Rogers, was confined to his own - 
houſe. - Judge Hales, 'Who alone, of all his brethren, 
had refuſed to fign the inſtrument which transferred 
the crown to lady * Gray was ſent to priſon, 
where he was treated with fuch feverity, that he fell 


Edvard Momague, who was alſo a Proteſtant, was 
deprived of his office; and fined a thouſand pounds, 
for having affiſted ini drawing up the ſettlement of the 
crown iti favouy of lady Jane; and his bor given td 
Sir Thomas Bromley, a bigotted papiſt, though he 


had been equal) eoneerned in drawing up that dee 4 Bi 


into a frenzy, and put an end to his own life, Sir 
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and alfo ſigned it without heſitation. Hooper, biſhop 
of Glouceſter, and Ferrar, biſhop of St David's, 
were impriſoned, for daring to preach without a li- 
cence from Gardiner. Coverdale, biſhop of Exeter, 
was alſo confined to his own houſe, for the ſame 
crime. Peter Martyr, profeſſor of divinity. at Ox- 
ford, ſuffered ſo many indignities and inſults from the 
enemies of the reformation that he was obliged to re- 
tire for protection to the archbiſhop's palace at Lam- 
beth, though that prelate was in no condition to p ro- 


1eQ, himſelf, the court having already doomed him to 


deſtruQtion. ; ft ah -- 

Bonner, the ſworn enemy of Cranmer, not only 
attempted to ridicule him by indecent ribaldry, but to 
ruin his character, by . propagating a report, that 
he had ſubmitted to the queen, and offered pub- 
lickly to recant his errors. The archbiſhop, in order 


to wipe off this calumny, drew up a confeſſion of his 
faith, which he offered, with the queen's permiſſion, 
to defend in public. A copy of this confeſſion being 
ſhewn to the council, Cranmer was ſummoned to ap- 


pear before them, when he-acknowledged himſelf the 
author, and was, for that day, diſmiſſed, Some ofthe 
council adviſed the queen to treat him with lenity, as 
it was owing to him ſhe was chiefly indebted for that 


indulgence ſhe enjoyed during the reign of her father. 


But the ungrateful queen declared, ſhe remembered 
nothing of Cranmer, except his having pronounced 


her mother's divorce, and promoted the reformation. | 


He was therefore ſummoned a ſecond time before the 


council, who, on pretence of his having publiſhed | 
ſeveral ſeditious libels, committed him priſoner to the 
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The impriſonment of the primate was followed by 
that of biſhop Latimer. Nor was there hardly a 
biſhop, or even a preacher who had ſignalized himſelf 
in eſtabliſhing the tenets of the. reformation, and did 
not either recant or fly beyond the ſeas, that eſcaped 
either deprivation or impriſonment. John a Laſco, a 
Pruſſian nobleman and miniſter of the German pro- 
teſtant church in Auſtin-friars, with all the other re- 
formed preachers, who were foreigners, were baniſhed 
the kingdom. Theſe were followed by a great num- 
ber of Engliſh families, who had embraced the re- 
formation. They foreſaw that the deſtruftive hand 


of bigotry would ſoon light the flames of perſecution | 


in their unhappy country, and .were unwilling to be- 
hold the miſeries of their fellow - ſubjects. Y 
On the firſt day of October Mary was crowned 
with great pomp at Weſtminſter. The ceremony was 
| 3 by the hands of Gardiner, biſhop. of 
incheſter, aſſiſted by Bonner, biſhop of London, 


Tonſtall of Durham, and eight other prelates. On 


the ſame day was publiſhed what is uſually called a 


general amneſty ; from the benefit of which, how- 


ever, all thoſe who had been arreſted before the laſt 
day of September, and many others, were nominally 
excluded. LT RAN; 5 | 
As a parliament had been appointed to meet on 
the fifth of October, the miniſtry were very diligent 
in obtaining thoſe members that might be. moſt likely 
to anſwer their ſiniſter purpoſes, and ſuch ſcandalous 
methods were uſed. on this oecaſion, that though the 
proteſtants in England were more numerous than the 
papilts, the Houſe of Commons was almoſt filled 
With the latter. In the upper Houſe alſo the queen 


had a great majority ; for even the principal part of 


thoſe noblemen, who had rejetted the papal authority 
in the late reign, now infamouſly conformed to the 


| = dofltrines of the court, fr 


Gor | om motives of intereſt or 
ambition, Ma 


therefore ordered. maſs. 10 be performed in Latin, 
with all the antient ceremonies, before both Houſes 
| of Parliament, on the firſt day of opening the ſeſſion, 
though direQtly contrary to an att of parliament chen 
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was well informed of this, and 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


by an a thataboliſhed them: and thus 
things back to the ſtate in which they w 


PISS" 


| Gardiner was appointed to act in behalf of the 
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in being. Dr. Taylor, biſhop of Lin 2 
Harley, biſhop of Hereford, nobly ſupported . 
laws of their country: they refuſed to kn 1 the 
which oppoſition they were immediately thr £7 
and expelled the Houle. | uſt out 

This violation of the laws of Edward 


coln, and Dr 


was followed 
by bringing 


Henry VIII. the maſs was eſtabliſhed 3 by 
5 ar 


continued in poſſeſſion of the title of 
of the church. Here it was thought e F deal 
ſtopped; but it ſoon appeared that this w lar 
firſt ſtep towards eſtabliſh) ih rei he 
p iſning the Romiſh rejjio;.. 
England. The parliament, however, paſſed as 1 
of a popular nature. They aboliſhed eve by : 
of treaſon which. was contained in the Anti 77 
ward III. and every ſpecies of felony which . 
ſubſiſt before the firſt year of Henry VIII. n 
Thus far the parliament had acquieſced with th 
meaſures of the court; but they now thought a 
to exert. their authority in a matter which ſeenel | 
the utmoſt importance to the intereſt of the nz; 
The ambitious Charles V. having by his def wh 
1 2  Qelpotiſm 
and difregard to the principles of natural juſtice, oc 
caſioned a revolt in the empire, and been obliged 8 
ſubmit to articles of peace, which ſecured the inde. 
pendency of Germany, was very deſirous of reiier. 
ing his loſſes by acquiring the crown of England to 
his family. His ſon Philip was a widower ; and the 
emperor immediately on the death of Edward, fent 
over an agent to the queen, propoſing a marriage he. 
tween herand his ſon. Mary, who was very defirous 
of being united with a houſe from whence ſhe derive 
her origin, and which might afford her afliſtance i 
the execution of her deſigns with regard to the catho- 
lic religion, embraced the offer with great ſatisſacton 
The negotiations were carried on with the utmoſt ſe4 
erecy and ſucceſs, But the Commons were no ſoone 
informed of this intended marriage, than they made 
it known to the whole nation. The parliament vere 
greatly alarmed with the thoughts of an alliance 
which they conſidered as prejudicial to their country 
they could not bear the thoughts of ſeeing a Span 
on the throne of England, eſpecially one who hat 
already patronized the inquiſition in his own domint 
ons, and recorded his cruelty with the blood of the 
inhabitants of the Low- Countries, Naples, Sicll 
and Milan. The Commons now ſhook off their ſub 
miſſion to the court; and preſented a remonltrand 
to the queen, in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt fuck 
dangerous and imprudent ſtep. But Mary, vb0 v2 
naturally obſtinate, perſiſted in her reſolution, d 
to prevent any farther addreſſes of the like nature 
diſſolved the parliament, 
A. D. 1584. In the beginning of this year Chat 
ſent over the count of Egmont, at the head 0 
ſplendid embaſſy, to adjuſt the marriage articles; : 
quel 
The treaty was at length concluded, and, that 
might give as little diſguſt as poſſible, the articles Ve 
drawn up not only favourable. but advantageous * 
England. It was agreed, that though Philip — 
have the title of king, the - adminiſtration ſhould 
ſolely: in the hands of the queen; that no keep 
ſhould be capableof enjoying any office in the | 
dom; that no innovation ſhould be made 9, 
Engliſh laws, cuſtoms, or privileges; that 00 
ſhould not carry the queen abroad without — * 
ſent; mer pang — without the come 
the nobility ;- that ſixty thouſand pounds 
be ſettled on her as a jointure ; that the, 
the marriage ſhould inherit together ! 
both Burgundy and the Low Countries: 7 
Don Carlos, 'Philip's/ ſon by his forme = | 
ſhould die, and his line be extinQ, the duet y 


' 


tages ſee 
| ſlavery. 


Kentiſh gentleman (very confiderable on account of 


' - undertook to aſſemble and provide for the inhabitants 


dilmiſs his followers, and being diſcovered in his re- 


Advice of this rebellion being brought to the 
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whether male or female, eee Spain, Sicily, 
and all the other dominions of Philip. 
No ſooner were theſe articles publiſhed, than a ge- 
oral diſcontent prevailed throughout the nation. The 
g ople diſtruſted, with reaſon, the artful emperor, 
0d ll more his ſon, who was equally inclined to 
ſuperſtition and tyranny. ' The inquiſition diſplayed 
"lf inall its horrors ; and the molt ſpeci ous advan- 
med only intended to veil the moſt hideous 


he ſpirit of revolt appeared now to be univerſal ; 
ws — perſons, nt acuous than the reſt, believ- 
ing it was eaſier to prevent, than to remedy evils, de- 
termined to take up arms, and vigorouſſy oppoſe the 
queen's marriage with Philip. Sir Thomas Wyat, a 


his ample fortune, and ſtill more ſo by the opinion the 
world entertained of his virtues and abilities) engaged 
to arm the inhabitants of Kent: Sir Peter Carew 


of Devonſhire ;' and theſe two perſuaded the duke of 
Suffolk, by the hopes of reſtoring the lady Jane to 
the throne, to attempt to raiſe the Midland coun- 
ties. - HER . 900 
Carew, prompted either by his impetuoſity or ap- 

ehenſions, roſe in arms before the day appointed; 
4 his troops were ſoon diſperſed by the duke of 
Bedford, and he himſelf was forced to take refuge in 
France, Suffolk, informed of the fate of this con- 
ſederate, and dreading an arreſt, quitted the town, 
and atternpted to raiſe the people in the counties of 
Warwick and Leiceſter; where his intereſt chiefly lay; 
but he was ſo cloſely purſued by the earl of Hunting- 
don, at the head of goo: horſe, that he was obliged to 


treat, was taken into cuſtody and ſent priſoner to 
London. TIT | 0150 ; 
Wuyatt's attempt was at firſt more ſucceſsful, and 
ſeemed to threaten more fatal conſequences. He 
ſummoned his friends to meet him in the field on the 
twenty-fifth of January, and was immediately joined 
by Sir Henry Iſley, Sir George Harper, Thomas 
Colepepper, and many other gentlemen of diſtinction 
in Kent. Proper perſons were immediately diſpatched 
into different parts of the county, to raiſe the people, 
vile he himſelf, with ſome of his principal followers; 
retired to Rocheſter, took poſſeſſion of the bridge, and 
fortified the eaſtern part of the city, which he intended 
a rendezvous for his army. At the ſame time he 
ordered a manifeſto to be publiſhed at Maidſtone, 
ad other places, againſt the queen's marriage, and 
mited every well-wiſher to his country to join him 
in his endeavours to defend England from the inſo- 
lent and tyrannical government of a haughty foreigner. 
The people were Boi alarmed at their danger, and 
llocked to Wyat's ſtandard in conſiderable numbers. 


queen and her council, they were thrown into the 
keateſt conſternation.” They were incapable of 
making any vigorous efforts againſt the force of a 

contented people. The inclemency of the ſeaſon 
rendered it very difficult to raiſe a number of forces, 
ad thoſe that had been collected to eſcort Mary to 

* Capital, were diſbanded. It was therefore deter- 
ned to ſend an herald to Wyat, with aſſurance of 


A 


K. 
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Jernegan, captain of the queen's guards, were. ſaved 
y a precipitate flight. Thus the rebels, without 
ſtriking a blow, became maſters of the field, the duke's 
baggage, and eight pieces of braſs cannon. | 
_ -Wyat, animated by this ſucceſs, led his army to- 
wards the capital, perſuaded that the Londoners 
would open their, gates, and declare in his favour. At 
Dartford he was met by lord Haſtings and Sir Thomas 
Cornwallis, who promiſed him, in the queen's name, 
_ every reaſonable ſatisfaction he ſhould. require. This 
concellion raiſed the preſumption of Wyat ; he now 
thought himſelf invincible, and had the inſolence to 
demand poſſeſſion of the Tower, and of the queen's 
| perſon, with authority to change the council at his 
pleaſure. Haſtings could not bear to hear ſuch ſhame- 
ful conditions with any great degree of patience ; he 
| defied Wyat, and returned immediately with Corn- 
wallis to court. | | 
The conſternation of the council was. ſtill farther 
mcreaſed by the demands of Wyat. The queen re- 
paired to Guildhall, acquainted the citizens with the 
infolent anſwer of the rebels, aſſerted that. ſhe had 
done nothing in the marriage treaty, without the ad- 
vice of her council, and declared her reſolution to 
throw herſelf upon the protettion of the faithful city 
of London. Pleaſed with this condeſcenſion of their 
ſovereign, the citizens reſolved to oppoſe the rebels. 
They ordered the bridge to be ſtrongly barricadoed, 
and every precaution to be taken that had any ten- 
dency to render. the efforts of the inſurgents abortive, 
ſhould they attempt to force a paſſage into the city, 
Wyat, who was ignorant of theſe reſolutions, ad- 
vanced as far as Southwark, in order to croſs over 
the bridge into the city; but finding it would be diffi-- 
cult, if not impoſſible, to force a paſſage, he deter- 
mined to croſs the Thames at Kingſton; he therefore 
marched with all expedition to that town, but found 
on his arrival, that the bridge was ſo decayed as to be 
impaſſable. This obliged him to halt ſome time till 
the bridge was repaired. By theſe delays, the critical 
ſeaſon, on which all popular commotions depend, 
was entirely loſt. He entered Weſtminſter indeed 
without reſiſtance; but no perſon of note joining 
him, his men became diſpirited, and inſenſibly for- 
ſook their leader, who was at laſt taken priſoner near 
Temple-bar. by Sir Maurice Berkeley. The princi- 
pal leaders were alſo taken, and the ſcene cloſed with 


the moſt bloody executions. 


Above leventy - perſons ſuffered for this rebellion; 
and four hundred, falling on their knees, obtained 
pardon, and were diſmiſſed. Wyat was condemned 
and executed; and as it had been reported, that, on 


his examination, he had accuſed the princeſs Eliza- 


beth and the earl of Devonſhire as accomplices, he 


took occaſion to declare, on the ſcaffold, before the 


whole people, that neither of them had the leaſt con- 
cern in the rebellion. _ 

Several attempts had been made to accuſe the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth of ſome deſign againſt the peace of 
the government, and ſhe was in the utmoſt · danger of 
falling a ſacrifice to the malevolence of her ſiſter. 
Her being the daughter of Anne Boleyn; her at- 
tracting, by her ſuperior qualities, the regard of the 
nation, and her engaging the affections of Courtney, 
earl of Devonſhire, who was allied to the crown, 
and on whom the queen had matrimonial views, were 


bun berdone but the herald not being ſuffered to de- 
er his meſſage, the duke of Norfolk was diſpatched 
ganſt the rebels, at the head of fix hundred of 
© mained· bands, and the queen's guards. The two 
9,93 loon met, but ihe very inſtant the duke s ar. 
18 began to play, the Londoners deſerted and 
Medthe inſurgents. This treacherous aQtion threw 
of - to the utmoſt conſternation. ; The ranks 
0 — Ittle army were thrown-into confuſion, and it 
unh great difficulty that ie himſelf and Sir Henry 
30 * 


crimes which the gloomy ſoul of Mary could never 
forgive. She vas ſhut up in the Tower, and all acceſs 
to her denied. But the declaration made by Wyat 


tendered it impoſſible to prove any thing againſt her; 
and ſhe made ſo good a defence before the council, 


that there was not a ſingle. pretenice leſt for keeping 


her iu confinement;, She was therefore reſtored to her 

liberty but on refuſing an offer of marriage made 

ber by the duke of Savoy, ſhe was again committed 
| | 4 0 x 
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to euſtody, under a firong- guard, at Woodſtock, 
Fhe earl of 2 the ſame unge- 
nerous treatment : he was equally innocent with the 
princeſs; and though nothing could be proved againſt 
him, yet he was committed priſoner to Fothermgay 
caſtle. DAP ee | BITE! 

But this rebellion proved ſtill more fatal to lady 
Jane Gray and her huſband. The duke of Suffolk's 
guilt was imputed to her; and Mary, who was a 
ſtranger bath to generoſity and elemency, reſolved 
to remove every | from whom the leaſt danger 
could be app 8 
had languiſhed in priſon ever ſince the queen's ac- 
ceſſion, and it was now determined vo finiſh the diſmal 
tragedy. Accordingly Fakenham, abbot of Weſt⸗ 
minſter, was {ent to the Tower to announce the fatal | 
meſſage of death to theſe unhappy priſoners. Jane re- 
ceived the news with great compoſure: ſhe long 

_ expeied i:; and the innocence of her life, together |] 

with the misfortunes to which ſhe had been expoſed, 
rendered it no unwelcome news. During three days 
(which was the intervening ſpace before that appoint- 
ed for her execution) the Romiſh prieſts were con- 
tinually diſturbing her with religious controverſies ; 
but even in theſe melancholy circumſtances lady 
Jane had preſence of mind ſufficient to baffle all their 
attempts : ſhe defended the tenets of the Reforma- 

non wich great learning and eloquence, She alſo 
wrote a letter, in the Greek language, to her ſiſter | 

Catharine, exhorting her to maintain, in every eir- 

eumſtance of life, a like ſteady perſeverance. On 

the morning of her execution, her huſband deſired 
permiſſon to fee hex, but ſhe refuſed her eonſent: 
he feared the tenderneſs of a partinginterview would 
evetcome the fortitude of both, and render them in- 
capable of finiſhing the period of life with that con- 
francy which was neceffary in their melancholy cir- 
cumſtances. Our ſeparation (ſaid ſhe) will only 
be for a moment; we ſhall ſoon rejoin each other 
in the regions above, where our affections will be 
for ever united, and where the ſtorms of adverſity, 


It had been determined to execute the lady Jane 
and her huſband on the ſame ſcaffold, eretted on 
Tower-hilh, But the council dreading the conſe- 
quenees that might ariſe from the compaſſion of the 
people for their:youth, beauty, innocence, and no- 
ble birth, changed the order, and gave direction 
that ſhe ſhould be executed within the verge of the 
Tower. She ſaw her huſband led to execution, and 
having given him; from the window, ſome token 
of her remembrance, ſhe waited vith tranquillity | 
till her on appointed hour ſhould bring her to a like 
fate. She even ſaw his headleſs body carried back | 
in a cart; and found herſelf more confirmed by the 
ſhe heard of the conſtancy with which he met 
the king of terrors, than ſhaken by ſo tender and | 
melancholy a ſpeftacle. Sir John Gage, conſtable 
of the Tower, when he led her to execution, defired 
der to beſtow on him ſome ſmall preſent, which he 
might keep as a perpetual memorial of her. She | 
accordingly gave him her table book, in whichithe | 
had juſt wrote three ſentences on ſeeing her huſband's | 
dead body; one in Greek, another in Latin, and a 
third in Engliſh. The purport of them was, that | 
human juſtice was againſt his body, but the divine | 
merey would be favourable to his ſoul: that if her | 
fault deſerved puniſhment, her youth and innocence | 
might plead her excuſe; and that ſhe truſted; God 
and poſterity would ſhew her favour. On the ſcaffold | 
ſhe made a ſpeech to the ſpettators, in which the 
mildneſs of her — led her to take the blame 
entirely on 'herſelf, without uttering a ſingle eom- | 
plaint againſt the ſeverity with which ſhe had been 
treated. She ſaid that her 


£4 1 


fault did not conſiſt in t 
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| having laid her hand upon the.crown, but 
having rejected it with ſufficient conſtancy : that ſhe 


to her parents, whom ſhe had been taught to 


” 


atoning for that diſobedience into which too much 
| | filial piety had betrayed her: that ſhe had juſtly de. 
ended. Lady Jane and her huſband | 


| be uſeful, by proving that . innocence cannot excuſe 


the commonwealth. After uttering: theſe words, ſhe 
| cauſed herſelf to be diſrobed by her women; and 


but her beauty, ſpirit, ſenſe, and virtue, did honor 
to the indulgence: of her own ſtudious inclinations, 


princes: but the fatal ambition of her family cropt 


euted. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was allo impeach- 
ed, but owed his deliverance; to the amazing ſpirit 


and even death itſelf, can never affli& us more.“ 


| ſhops: Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, and carricd 
hem down to Oxford, to diſpute with the popiſ di- 
vines concerning the tenets of their religion. Though 


| ſtinate heretics.. Cranmer had beſore been convilled 


| contrary to their vows when regular prieſts; 
| three others were 
| ors, This was effe 
| prematy, which ſhe thought ſhe might lawfully 


the old worſhip was univerſally eſtabliſhed; and 
| thoſe who made any difficulty of embracing pope!)* 
| ently odious ; but this had no effe 
| 4 determined, if poflible, to cruſh effettual 
the reformation in En mn 


| Tome of the diſaffecled in Efſex, particular) . 
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in her not 
had erred leſs through ambition than thro re 


verence 


and obey : that ſhe willingly ſuffered death mo 


only ſatisfattion ſhe could make to the injured ſlate. 
and that though her infringement of the kiyg had 
been conſtrained, ſne would * by her volun 

ſubmiſſion to their ſentence, that ſhe was deſirous d 


ſerved this puniſhment for being made the inſtrumen, 
though the unwilling inſtrument, of the ambition of 
others: and that the ſtory of her life might at leaf 


great defefts, if they have any tendency to deſtroy 
with a 8 ſerene countenance ſubmitted herſelf 0 
the hands of the executioner. | 
Thus fell, in the bloom of life, the lady Jane 
Gray, whoſe innocence merited a much better fate, 
She was only in the ſeventeenth year of her age; 
to her country; and her happineſs, had ſhe been leſt 
would have been more to be envied than that of 
the lovely flower before it was expanded to its full 


The duke of Suffolk was ſoon after tried and exe. 


and abilities he diſcovered on his trial. He challeng - 


ed the coutt to bring proof of any one overt-att of - | 


the treaſon of which he was indicted; and no poſitive | 
* being produced, he was acquitted by his jury, 
$0:great was the power of the judge, and ſo ma- 
lignant the ſpirii of the miniſtry, that the jury, tor 
daring to: obey the dictates of their own conſciences 
were proſecuted, and ſeverely fined. SH opt 
The queen no ſooner found herſelf delivered from 
the danger apprehended from Wyatt's conſpiracy, 
than ſhe, with redoubled vigor, reſumed the dclign 
of totally deſtroying the Reformation in England. 
On the eighth of March Sir John Williams, by or- 
der of the council, received from the Tower the bi- 


the reformed: biſhops evidently defeated their anu. 
goniſts, and reduced them firſt to abſurdities, and 
then to. ſcurrility ; yet the party in power aſſumed 
the viktory, and the three prelates were declared ob 


of treaſon, but he was pardoned for that cri, 
that he might ſuffer the more painful death.of an 
heretic... Four biſhops were deprived for ms 


deprived for pretended mildewean- 
fied by virtue of the queen's (v- 
created: 


were 


againſt heretics. Sixteen new biſhops 


married clergy every where' cjeted, together vi 
Theſe proceedi ndered the government ſuſhici- 

proceedings rendere _ —.— 
land. The lordRich u 
ohn Wentworth were ordered to procee ＋ 
Colcheſter; and this commiſſion roduced 2") 


commitments and proſecutions. Thus eve — 
ſeemed to portend a total deſtruttion of the blut 
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K le to prevent the lower claſs of 
_ ack exclaiming againſt the ſanguinary pro- 
ceedings of the government. | 
A parliament was now furnmoned to meet at Weſt- 
. 2 . but Gardiner had taken care, previous to 
2 by means of money procured from the 
. 'or, to corrupt the members to a degree before 
2 This was done with a view to procure 
heir aſſent to the Spaniſh alliance, and facilitate the 
:nentions of the government with regard to the re- 
1:bliſhment of the Romiſh religion. : 
; Carditer, the chancellor, opened the ſeſſion with 
x ſpeech, in which he aſſerted the queen's hereditary 
'1le to the crown ; maintained her right of chuſing a 
tu{band for berfelf; obſerved the proper ule ſhe had 
made of that right, by preferring an old ally deſcended 
rom the houſe of 'Burgundy, and remarked the fai- 
lure of the poſterity-of Henry the eighth, of whom 
were now remained only the queen and the princeſs 
fliabeth. He added, that in order to obviate the 
nconveniencies that might ariſe from different pre- 
tenders io the throne, it was neceſſary to inveſt the 
queen, by a ſolemn act of the legiſlature, with a 
over of diſpoſing of the crown, and appointing her 
eſſor. ; . 
* however willing the parliament might be to 
atify. the queen in all her reaſonable deſires, yet, 
when the liberty, the independence, and even the 
ery deing of the nation, were expoſed to ſuch im- 
ninent danger, they could not by any means be per- 
ſuaded to comply. They were no ſtrangers to the 
nvetrate hatred the queen bore to the lady Elizabeth, 
or to her ſtrong attachment to the houſe of Auſtria. 
They remembered her bigotry and ſuperſtition, which 
prompted her to prefer the eftabliſhment of the Ca- 
tholic religion to all confiderations of juſtice and na- 
tonal imereſt. They obſerved that Gardiner, in his 
ſpeech; had carefull 


n—_— 


delpn was formed of declaring her illegitimate. 
They apprehended that Mary, if inveſted with the 
pover ſhe: demanded, would bequeath the crown to 
ter buſband, and, by that means, render England a 


nore inclined to entertain theſe fuſpicions when they 
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Laccaſter had been carefully ' traced and explained, 
ud that he was repreſented as the true and only heir 
by right of inheritance. | 
The parliament, therefore, ſenſible of their dan- 
fe, reſolved not to entruſt the queen with the power 
be demanded. They ſaw the precipice, and were 
determined to keep at a ſecure diſtance from its 
brink, They could not refuſe confirming the articles 
emarriage, becauſe they were extremely advan- 
Arous to England; but they abſolutely refuſed to 
Fee to any ſuch law as was recommended by the 
chancellor. They would not even declare it treaſon 
"tempt the death of the queen's huſband while ſhe 
alive; and a bill bei 
ME, it was rejelled at its firſt reading. At the 
"ae order to deprive Philip of all hopes of ever 
able to exerciſe any authority in England, they 
be ry which it was declared, That 
add el as their only queen, ſhould ſolely, and 
OD . crown and ſovereignty of her 
Aae vith all the pre- eminence, dignities, and 


n ner marriage as before, without any title or 
* the prince of Spain, either as te- 
by courteſy of 


mateyer,” 


ber, he” ſpirit of 1h parl! t was far fi be- 
* wnfned 15 the e you lament was far from 


1 
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vere informed that Philip's deſcent from the Houſe of | 


the realm, or by any other 
Vovihitanding the corrupt praftcesuſed by Car- 


avoided giving Elizabeth the 
tile of the queen's filter, and thence inferred, that a 


province of the Spaniſh monarchy. They were the 


brought in for that — | 
ame 


thereto belonging, in as large and ample a man- 
*r after her marry: 


v 
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s marriage ; for they op- 


liſhed by 


the reformers ; for reviving the ftatute of 


the Six Articles; with thoſe againſt the Lollards, 
and thoſe againſt herely aud erroneous preaching z 


but they were thrown out by the Commons. The: 
queen, therefore, finding the, parliament would not 


pay an implicit! obedience to her will, was fo pro- 


voked, that ſhe thought proper to diſſolve it on the 
5th of May; and writs were immediately iſſued for 


_ chooſing another, to aſſemble on the 11th of Novem- 


ber following. | 1 | 

The marriage articles between the queen and Phi- 
lip having been confirmed by the parliament, the earl 
of Suflex was ſent over, with a ſtrong ſquadron, tar: 
bring the prince to England; and he arrived at South- 
ampton on the 19th of July. On his firſt landing he 
drew his ſword, and carried it for ſome time naked in- 
his hand; and when the magiſtrates preſented him with 


the keys of their town, he received them without 


ſpeaking a ſingle word. The queen mut him at Win- 
cheſter, where their nuptials were ſolemnized with 
great pomp and magnificence on the 24th of. July; 
and on the 18th of Auguſt following they made their 
public entry into London. PS SF 1-1 
Gardiner now employed himſelf with the greateſt 
diligence in influencing the elections for members to 
ſerve in the enſuing parliament. No endeavours to 
obtain his ends were neglected: bribery, corruption, 
promiſes, and menaces, were uſed by him and his 
agents; by which means an aſſembly was formed, 
who were ready to fignify their zeal for the Romiſh 
church, whenever the court thought it neceffary to 
introduce any bill for that purpoſe. They met, ac- 
cording to appointment, on the 11th of November, 
when the king and queen rode together on horſe- 


back in their robes, to the houſe, two ſwords of Rate; 
and two caps of maintenance being horne before 


them. 


The firſt act of this ſenate was to ſecure the ad. 
miſſion of cardinal Pole, who had been inveſted with 
the dignity of legate; and in order to this, the att of 


attainder paſſed againſt him in the reign of Henry 
VIII. was annulled; and the queen, by her preroga- 
tive, diſpenſing with long eſtabliſhed ſtatutes, he was 


empowered to act in his office of legation,  - - 


When the cardinal arrived in London; he exhort- ; 


ed the parliament to be reconciled to the holy ſee : 
upon which the two houſes expreſſed their regret at 
being ſeparated ſrom the church, and their reſolution 
to annihilate every thing that fchiſm had attempted a. 
gainſt it. They requeſted abſolution in the molt 
humble manner ; which the cardinal readily granted, 
and, in the name of the ſovereign ei 
all cenſures. But the ſubmiſſion of the nobility 


Vvho were in poſſeſſion of the church. lands, would 


never have been made, had not meaſures been pru- 


dently taken to aſſure them they ſhould not be de- 


prived of their eſtates. 


The parliament accordingly 


confirmed their poſſeſſion; and they, in return, did 


not heſitate to come into all the meaſures of the court: 


they readily ſacrificed their liberty, and the exereiſe 


of their reaſon, at the altar of ſuperſtitious bigotry : 
they ſhewed the utmoſt indifference with regard to 
religion, or even the lives of their fellow- ſubjects; 
and renewed the old ſanguinary laws againſt heretics 
which had been aboliſhed in the reign of Edward 
VI. and once more” lighted up the piles for con- 
ſuming all who thought differently from the Roman 
church. Such, however, was their rooted averſion 
10 Spain, that though the queen laboured with the 
utmoſt aſſiduity to procure her huſband to be deelared 
preſumptive heir to the crown, and inveſted with the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, ſne failed in both 
es | 5 


2 
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poſed the meaſutes of the court in ſeveral other in- 
ſtances. Bills were brought in for ſuppreſſing the 
many erroneous opinions contained in books pub- 


Pontiff, removed 


attempts 


328 A. D. 1555 · 
attempts: ſhe could not even prevail upon the parli- 
ament to agree to his coronation, nor obtain from the 
Commons a ſubſidy for aſſiſting the emperor in his war 

againſt France. e n e 

Philip was not formed to attract the affection of 
the Engliſh : his cold, reſerved, imperious air, and 
the vexatious ceremony that, in a manner, cut off 
all acceſs to his perſon, rendered him obnoxious to 
the people. This was fo viſible, that he began now 
to alter his conduR, and endeavoured to obtain the 

- favour of the public by procuring the enlargement 
of ſeveral perſons of diſtinttion, who had been con- 
fined in conſequence of the jealouſy or reſentment of 
the court; but nothing was more acceptable to the 
nation than his protecting the lady Elizabeth from the 
malice and cruelty of her ſiſter, and obtaining for her 
the enjoyment of her liberty. He well knew, that 
if this princeſs fell a ſacrifice to the malevolent diſ- 
poſition of the queen, Mary Stuart, queen of Scots, 
and wife to the dauphin of France, was the next in 


dme order of ſucceſſion, and, conſequently, that 


England would be annexed to that crown. To pre- 
vent an incident of ſuch importance to his own tran- 
quillity, Philip affected a generoſity little conſiſtent 
with his real character.. l 24003 e 
A. D. 1555. The attention of the miniſtry was 
- now chiefly engaged in conſulting the methods pro- 
per to be purſued for re-eſtabliſhing the antient reli- 
gion. Cardinal Pole, and biſhop Gardiner, were 
the two churchmen moſt-in favour; and between theſe 
a a very impotant queſtion was frequently debated be- 
fore the queen and council, namely, Whether the 
laws lately revived againſt heretics ſhould be executed 
in their full extent and rigour, or ſhould only be em- 
ployed to prevent the reformers from making any 
farther innovations. Pole, who was fincerely at- 


tached to the Catholic faith, and virtuous from prin- 
ciple, was for moderation and indulgence. Gardiner, 


on the y, who was a zealot from intereſt, and 
indifferent from principle, was for violence and pu- 
niſhment. The bigotted queen paid the greateſt at- 

tention to the arguments of Gardiner; but villing at 
te ſame time to ſhew regard to the counſels of Pole, 
ſheordered him to take upon himſelf the reformation 
of the clergy, and charged Gardiner with the work 
of extirpating the Proteſtant religion. | 


It was now determined to execute the laws againſt 5 


hereſy in their full force; and England was ſoon filled 
with thoſe ſcenes of horror, which have ever ſince 
rendered the Romiſh religion the objed of general 
deteſtation. - We could wiſh, indeed, for the honour 
of ' humanity, that the mantle of oblivion. could be 
drawn over theſe deteſtable attions; but the pen of 
hiſtory muſt not diſſemble the exceſſes and dreadful 
conſequenees of bigotted zeal. | The horrid ſcenes 


which muſt be diſplayed furniſh-an important, though 


melancholy leſſon to mankind. - 24587 kale 
Ihe two firſt victims of religious fury were Hooper, 
biſhop of Glouceſter, and: Rogers, a prebendary-of 
St. Paul's: both eminent for their learning, their 
piety, and their virtue. But Gardiner's plan was firſt 
io attack men of that character; vainly imagining. 


that terror would force them to ſubmiſſion; and that 


their example, either of puniſhment or recantation, 
would naturally influence the multitude. Rogers had 
preſerved the liſe of Bourne, the popiſſi preacher at 

St. Paul's, at the hazard of his own; and therefore 
deſerved ſome favour at the hands of Gardiner, who 
was no ſtranger to that circumſtance : but no regard 
Vas ſhewn! to this eminent preacher ; the dictates of 
guſtice and humanity had loſt their force. Rogers 
Vas even denied the favour./iof ſeeing his wife and 
children, whom he tenderly loved. But this denial 
could not ſhake his conſtancy; : the ties of nature 
gave way to the influence of religion; and he went 
"DC 5336 a a 
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| flames of the reeds from his body; the faggots were | 


| exhort the people to adhere to their religion, unti 
| ſtopped his ſpeech. He was full three quarters of an 
| that was truly aſtoniſhing. - - 


ſame time at Caermarthen. He appealed to Cardinal 


of opinion, inflamed the nation, and Gardiner began 


to entertain diſagreeable apprehenſions for his ſafety. 


ces committed to the flames. 


ſavage barbarity on the one 


inſtances more will, therefore, 


demned to the flames. They ſuffered togeth®? 


+ 


prepared himſelf to ſuffer the ſentence pronounced 
| againſt him by his enemies. His death was attended 
with every circumſtance that could heighten its ſeve. 


were confumed before his vitals were affected; one 


Taylor was executed among his antient friends and 


4. P. 1553, 
with chearfulneſs to the ſtake, and periſhed; 
flames with unſhaken conſtancy. periſhed in the 

Hooper behaved with all the fortitude of a primitiy 
martyr, and ſhewed a noble contempt for all the 'q 
ſults he received. He was tried with Rogers in * 
don, but ſent down to his own dioceſe to be executed 
This circumſtance, which was contrived to ftrike 
greater terror into his flock, was a ſource of ban. 
faction to Hooper, who ſincerely rejoiced in "Sor 
an opportunity of giving teſtimony, by his death, 10 
the dottrine he had formerly inculcated from the pul 
pit. When he was faſtened to the ſtake, a ſtool wa; 
placed before him, and the queen's pardon laid upon 
it, and which it was ſtill in his power to merit by his 
recantation. But life, on ſuch conditions, * was 
deſpiſed: he ordered it to be removed, and chearſully 


rity. The wind, which was very ſtrong, bley the 


green, and did not eaſily take fire; all his lowerpart Meht 


(ution 
parts * 
tis elo 
ſettat 
torld 
he qu 
biſbopr 
ſeaſes, 
goods 
(early | 
te place 
6 poſſi 
for his | 
ſermitts 
Biſho 
frſdire, 
VIII, pr 
he T elgn 
ere call 
Wrema 
ſes, wit! 
Which, . 


arm dropped off, while he continued to beat his 
breaſt with the other. He was heard to pray, and 


his tongue, ſwoln with the violence of the agony, 


hour in torture, but bore the whole with a conſtancy 
About the fame time, Mr. Laurence Saunders, 
miniſter of Allhallows, Bread- ſtreet; and Mr. Rov- 
land Taylor, rector of Hadley, in Suffolk, were de. 
livered over to the. ſecular arm, and ſealed the truth 
of the doarines they had taught with their blood. 
Saunders ſuffered at Coventry, and was alloindulged 
with the offer of a pardon ; but he rejected it with 
diſdain, and embraced the ſtake, crying out, I fa. 
lute thee, O croſs of Jeſus Chriſt, O life eternal!” 


pariſhioners: and repeated, in the midſt of the 
flames, a pſalm in Engliſh ;; on which one of the 
guards ſtruck him on the mouth and bid him pray in 
Latin. Another, ſtill more violent, ſtruck him on tbe 
head with his halbert, and the blow put a period to 
his life. | To 

Ferrar, biſhop of 'St. David's, was burnt about the 


Pole, but his appeal was diſregarded, and he te- 
ceived the crown of martyrdom. 


So many inhuman executiens, merely forthe lake 


He therefore refuſed to aft any longer, and devolve 
his odious commiſhon on Bonner, ____ London; 
a man of the moſt profligate and abandoned moral, 
and, at the ſame time, of ſo ſavage and cruel a dil 
poſition, that he ſeemed to delight in the tormens* 
thoſe unfortunate perſons whom his iniquitous ſenten- 


It would be uſeleſs, as well as ſhocking to the feat 
der, to particularize the various executions 2 
place at the inſtigation of this finiſhed monſter : 
| hand, and * 1 | 
ſimilar in außer 

In the beginning of October Ridley, biſhop © 
London, and Latimer, biſhop: « el ra 
had been a long time confined with archbiſhop 
mer at Oxford) were both tried for herely der ont 


8 * Ii 
north fide of the city of Oxford, oppoſite 4 
college, on the 16th of the fame mann, -nferi 
haved with a conſtancy: and reſolution little 


to what we read of the primitive partly. © e 


conſtancy on the other, are 


x, D. 1555. B A 
41 orn of a good family in Northumber- 
yr a firſt nd at 8 from 
thence he was ſent to Pembroke-hall in Cambridge, 
4 * firſt his chaplain, and afterwards promoted 
ny to the ſee of Rocheſter, from whence king 
000 VI. tranſlated him to London. He was one 
of the moſt able champions of the reformation; pious, 
earned, ſolid in judgment, conſtant, admired by his 
[| frends, and dreaded by bis enemies; which were ſuf- 
ſcient reaſons for the popiſh counſellors to put him to 
geh. The night immediately before his execution, 
te invited the mayor of Oxford and his wife to ſee 
lim die; and the good woman melting into tears, he 
ke to her with an aſſurance which- baniſhed her 
boy, and convinced her that ſo much firmneſs on 


roaching agony. He was o little ſhocked with the 
errors before him, that he not only gave a ſerigus 
aichtion to the furious bigot that preached at his exe- 
wtion, but calmly propoſed to anſwer exceptionable 
jars of his ſermon, which was not permitted, Jeſt 
his eloquence and reaſon ſhould bias his hearers and 
edators too much in his favour ; and he left the 
old with an act of juſtice, for he ſent a petition to 
te queen, praying that either the tenants of the 
hiſhopric ol London might be continued in their 
kaſes, or that their fines might be reſtored out of his 
woods, ſeized when he was impriſoned. But he paid 
(erly for his courage. The faggots were ordered to 
eplaced in ſuch a manner as to torment him as much 
6 poſſible; and he was rather roaſted than burned, 
frhis legs were almoſt conſumed before the fire was 
permitted to reach his body. 

Biſhop Latimer was born at Thurcaſton, in Leiceſ- 
Aire, and brought up alſo at Cambridge. Henry 
WII. promoted him to the ſee of Worceſter, which 
letelgned becauſe he would not ſubſeribe to what 
er called King Henry's Six bloody Articles. He 
remarkable for his ſimplicity, freedom and plain- 
ich, vith which he arraigned great finners, and 
Mich, without the ornament of human eloquence, 
Wind a way to their hearts, and made them humble, 
Wwugh ever ſo exalted.; One of his converts, a no- 
ous robber, who had been perſuaded by him to 
ſlorm, attended his execution, and comforted him 
ihe ſtake; where, deſiring to accompany ſo righ- 
2 man in ſo good a cauſe, he propheſied with 
Wltaken zeal, in the midſt of reigning popery, 
L that thoſe two biſhops and martyrs ſhould light up 

uh a candle in En land, as, by God's grace, 


as upwards of eighty, made him ſoon yield up 
zu bul in the flames, without undergoing much pain; 
E be died with the character of having preſerved the 
q beet integrity of the firſt ages, in the corruptions 
ie laſ | 


| The paſſion for martyrdom, infuſed by thefe ex- 
ies, communicated itſelf to the young as well as 
old, and even to women, ſeveral of whom ſuf- 


| pen conſtancy. Theſe unhappy people, though 
| aned to torture ſhocking to humanity, were 
Ways convicted of having.jnculcated tenets con- 
x 1 the eſtabliſhed religion: they were taken up 
auch on ſuſpicion, and condemned on refufing to 
Fg articles. Hence they excited the concern 
ON of their own party, anda general hatred 
aul the government, Philip perceived the whole 
x M vas agitated ; and, by an artifice ſuitable to his 
der, endeavoured to throw. the odium of theſe 


ets on the Engliſh biſhops. He ordered friar 
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h he became maſter. King Henry VIII. 


dmelancholy an occaſion could only be the gift from 
heaven, inſpiring and animating him againſt his ap- 


p 2 ; EL 2 Ss : 
ſhould never be extinguiſhed.” Latimer's ace, | 
ge, 


Flin different parts of the kingdom with the moſt 


and, in a ſermon preached: before their majeſties, be 
| exclaimed againſt all religious perſecution, and ac- 
cuſed the biſhops of all the barbarities that had been 
| inflicted on the Proteſtants. 
| - Alarmed at this charge, Bonner himſelf refuſed to 
be any longer concerned in ſuch ſanguinary proceed- 
ings, unleſs others were involved in the ſame odious 
\ buſineſs. In conſequence of this, the fires of perſe- 
cution ceaſed for a time; till repeated orders were 
ſent to Bonner, by the queen and her conſort, en- 
joining him to proſecute his duty. Thus animated, 
the brutal prieſt reſumed the perſecution with the moſt 
unremitting diligence, and great numbers of people 
were inhumanly dragged to the ſtake. | 
England was now reduced to a more deplotable 
ſituation than ever Spain itſelf, where the inquiſition 


were appointed to take an account of all. bereſies; 
to puniſh all neglett of the Catholic worſhip in 
; Churches and chapels; and to proceed againſt the 
; clergy who did not preach the doctrine of the eucha- 
riſt; to puniſh every perſon who did not hear mals, 
' who did not aſſiſt at the ſervice of the church, who 
did not receive the euchariſt, or ule the holy water. 
The juſtices of the peace were ordered to appoint 
' ſpies over the condutt of the people: to ſummon the 


| to the torture fuch obſtinate perſons who would not 
| confeſs, Nor did the tyranny of the court terminate 
here; a proclamation was iſſued, commanding all 
| who were poſſeſſed of heretical books to burn them 
| without reading or ſhewing them to others: and de- 
claring that all who refuſed to pay an implicit obe- 
| dience to theſe orders ſhould be deemed rebels, and 
executed immediately by martial law. 

But notwithſtanding theſe perſecutions, the pro- 
teſtants ſtill ſupported their tenets with the moſt diſ- 
| tinguiſhed reſolution, and the doftrines of the refor- 
mation encreaſed ſurpriſingly. The iron rod of tyranny 
| was diſplayed in vain; every martyrdom was equiva- 


' aſhes of the ſufferer, like ſeed diſſeminated in a fer- 
tile foil, produced an hundred fold. The proteſtants 


ginning of this bloody reign, though it is computed, 
that in the ſpace of three years, no leſs than two hun- 
dred and feventy-ſeven perſons were burnt for hereſy, 
among whom were five biſhops, twenty-one clergy- 
men, eight gentlemen, eighty-four tradeſmen, one 


| five women and four children. 
The meaſure of iniquity in this bloody reign was 
now filled up by the execution of that good but un- 
| fortunate prelate, archbiſhop Cranmer. He had long 
been confined in priſon at Oxford; and it was now 
determined to puniſh him as an heretic. He was ac- 
cordingly tried before Brooks, biſhop of Glouceſter, 
| who had been commiſſioned to that office by the pope. 
Dr. Martin and Dr. Godwin, who attended as com- 


been twice married; of keeping a wife ſecretly in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and openly in the reign of his 


| fuccefſor; of publiſhing-books againſt, and forſaking 


the doctrines of the Roman church; and of denying 
the real preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament. He 
owned the facts, and they cited him to appear before 
the pope in eight days, though they knew it was im- 
| poſlible, as he was'then their priſoner. He was, how- 
ever, on not appearing, condemned as contumacious. 
Bonner, biſhop of London, and Thirley, biſhop of 
| Ely, were ſent down to Oxford to degrade him. The 
former performed his office with his uſual inſolence, 
uſing the moſt bitter railleries and invectives againſt 
the priſoner, during the ceremony, while Thirley 


edin his confeſſor, to diſclaim theſe . nowor' | 
ugs from the pulpit. The eccleſiaſtic obeyed; | 


melted into tears. Bonner put on him pontifical 
| 4P robes 


is eſtabliſhed with all its horrors. Commiſſioners 


| accuſed, without diſcovering the accuſer, and to put 


| lent to a thouſand ſermons againſt popery ; and the 


| were far more numerous at the cloſe, than in the be- 


hundred huſbandmen, ſervants, and labourers, fifty- | 


miſſioners from the queen, accuſed him of having 
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robes made of canvas, that he might appear the more 
ridiculous; after which he ſtripped him of that ludi- 
crous attire, piece by piece, according to the bull and 
ceremonies of degradation ſent from Rome. During 
this mortifying ceremony the primate's behaviout was 
uniform and becoming his unfortunate circumſtances. 
He faid he was not ſorry to be thus cut off with all his 
pageantry from his relation to the ſee of Rome; but 
thought it great injuſtice to be condemned for not 
ing to that capital, when they kept him cloſe con- 
ed in priſon. At the ſame time he denied the 
pope's authority over him, and appealed from his 
ſentence to a free general council. | 
Notwithſtanding the queeh, from her conſummate 
bigotry, was fatisfied in her own mind, that Cranmer 
would perifh eternally, yet ſhe was deſirous of aug- 
menting the weight of his misfortunes, by ruining his 
honour and conſigning his name over to infamy. Per- 
- fons were accordingly employed to attack him, not 
by reaſon and argument, againſt which they knew he 
was too well prepared, but by the moſt artful flattery, 
inſinuation and addreſs. They diſplayed before him, 
in the faireſt point of light, the dignities and honours 
to which his character ſtill entitled him, if he would 
merit them by a recantation : they flattered him with 
long enjoying thofe powerful friends whom his hu- 
manity and beneficence had procured him during the 
courſe of his proſperity; and the great advantages 
that might yet reſult to ſociety by his labours. Theſe 
infinuations ſhook the firmneſs of the primate, who, 


influenced by that love of life ſo deeply engraven in 


the human heart, and terrified at the proſpect of thoſe 
dreadful tortures he was condemned to ſuffer, per- 
mitted, in an unguarded hour, the feelings of nature 
to overpower his reſolution; he agreed to ſign a 
paper, acknowledging the doftrines of the papal 
fupremacy, and the real preſence of Chriſt in the 
facrament. : | 

The queen, whole perfidy was only exceeded by 
her cruelty, reſolved that this recantation ſhould not 
fave his life. She fent orders that he ſhould acknow- 
tedge his errors in the church before the whole con- 
gregation, and that after he had ſo done, he ſhould be 
immediately led to the place of execution. 

Mary's diſtinguiſhed malevolence, however, was 
for once diſappointed. Cranmer had now reſumed 
his proper dignity ; he had ſincerely repented of his 
weakneſs and apoſtacy, and determined, inſtead of 


the declaration they expeRed, to ſpeak the real ſenti- 


ments of his heart without diſguiſe. Accordingly, 
when be was brought to the church, he began his ad- 


dreſs to the audience with obſerving, that he was ſuf- 


ficiently acquainted with the obedience he owed to his 


ſovereign, and the laws of his country; but this duty 
extended no farther than to ſubmit patiently to their 
commands, and to bear, without reſiſtance, what- 
ever puniſhment they might inflict upon him; that a 
fuperior duty, the duty which he owed his Maker, 
obliged him to maintain the truth on all occaſions, 
and not to abandon, by a baſe denial, the holy doctrine 
which the Supreme Being had imparted to mankind; 
that there was one error in his life, which, above all 
others, filled him with the moſt unfeigned ſorrow and 
| repentance, the inſincere declaration of faith to which 
he had unhappily been induced to agree, and which 


nothing but the fear of death could have extorted | 


from him; that he chearfully embraced the preſent 
opportunity of atoning for his crime, by a ſincere and 
open recantation ; and was willing to ſeal with his 
blood that doftrine which he verily believed to be 
revealed from heaven; and that as his hand had erred 
in betraying his heart, it ſhould firſt be puniſhed, and 
by a ſevere, but juſt ſentence, firſt expiate the guilt 


of chat crime which it had been the inſtrument of | 


* 8 


committing.” © 
COA} N 3 


HISTORY or 


cent perſon ; 
| things done in private; 


his conduQ by theſe maxims, Germany an 


Europe been filled with widows and orphans. F 


| tude, to have raiſed himſelf above all bodily ſen. 
tions, and to triumph over the fury of the flang, 
{ _. Granmer was a man of the moſt amiable charadter: 


| equall) 
| poſſeſfe 
indeed of almoſt every virtue that could render him 


and he is conſidered as the hero of the Proteſtant 


of the violent meaſures of the court, but wanted 
| power to oppole its languinary proceedings. 


| gotry to her own opinion, it is not at all ſurprizing that 


| before ſhe felt the effect of the public hatred. The 


| miniſtry became extremely unpopular; and eve 


ill temper was alſo increaſed by a very 
cumſtance. 


commended to him the following maxims for his co 
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Cranmer's enemies were ſo exaſpera 
elaration, that they immediately 1 Frag! de. 
the church, and condutted him to the ſtake 9 
ſhouts and inſults of the catholics. But Tex the 
collected the whole force and vigour of his il * 
| bore their ſcorn, as well as the torture of his * 
ment, with ſurprizing courage: he ſretebed out f. 
right hand, and without diſcovering the leaſt f y 
weakneſs, or even of feeling, held it in the "alk. of 
it dropt off, His mind ſeemed to be wholly poll 
| with reflecting on his former fault, and he was he J 
to exclaim ſeveral times, © This unworthy hard h 
| offended.” Satisfied with that atonement. he . 
fumed a wonderful compoſure and ſercnity of oo 
tenance: and when the fire ſurrounded his body he 
| ſeemed to be entirely inſenſible of all his outward fuf 
ferings, and by the force of 7 8 and chriſtian fort. 


— 
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diſtinguiſhed by his piety and learning, and 


ed of candour, ſincerity, benevolence, and 


the object of public eſteem and veneration, Hig 
death was lamented by the ingenuous of all parties; 


faith, Cardinal Poke ſucceeded him in the archicyil. 
eopal ſee of Canterbury; and ſincerely diſapproved 


When we conſider the gloomy and malevolent di. 
poſition of Mary, together with her unparalleled bi. 


e ſhould be guilt;! of theſe diſtinguiſhed cruelties 
but it is aſtoniſhing that, conſidering the ſlate of the 
kingdom at this period, when the number of protek 
tants greatly exceeded that of the catholics, ihe was 
ſuffered to ſurvive one moment the commillion e 
ſuch horrid barbarities. It was not, however, long 
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thing bore the marks of diſguſt and averſion. Mary! 
ſingular ci 
She had flattered herſelf with an imag 
nary pregnancy, and when ſhe found her miltake 
ſhe fell into.a profound melancholy. 

Philip, diſguſted with a wife who was extreme 
jealous, without being in any reſpett amiable, made 
preparations for returning to the continent. He had 
received an invitation from the emperor, who ha 
declared his intentions of reſigning to him his dom 
nions. He therefore took this opportunity of re 
tiring to Flanders, and met his father at Brufſe 
Here the emperor, (previous to the reſigning o b 
ſovereignty, which took place on the 25th of Otober 
inſtructed his ſon in the art of government; and re 


dud, which Philip ook no care to obferve: I 
think himſelf rich, when his ſubjects were lo; 20 
wiſe when he had wiſe counſellors ; to gorent 
ſubjekts rather by love than by fear; to let 2 
fault paſs unpuniſhed, rather than condemn a " 
| to avoid the curioſity of ſearching 
to leave the ſecrets of 
hearts and thoughts to God, and the chaſtiſement | 
interior offences to the divine vengeance: | 
what the eyes of man could not fee, it us 3 9 
their hands to puniſh,” Had Charles himſelf direc 


blood, n. 


therlands had not been deluged with 


d now. diſcoverc 
s; and 


his £0PY 


the cool refleQtions of age had now d. 
him. the emptineſs of his former purſuit 
found that the vain ſcheme of extending 


ſition 4 
U 


had now been the ſource of endleſs opp9 


A. D. 1566. or: 

1 t, had kept himſelf, his neighbours, 

| are, abjedl in perpetual inquietude, and had 
a | 


lf 


- ns committed to his care. 
1. , ee met on the 2 iſt of October, when 
{ viſible a diſcontent appeared among the members 
rom the late proceedings againſt the proteſtants, that 
the greateſt difficulty the queen could ob- 
in 2 very moderate fupply. This ſudden change in 
de temper of the Houſe of Commons was, perhaps, 
yith juſtice, attributed to the death of Gardiner, who 

id the debt of nature on the 12th of November. 
by the loſs of this prelate the queen was deprived of 
4A ableſt counſellor, and the only perſon In the mini- 

who had any great authority in the parliament. 
He was a man of a ſelfiſh character; a profound dif- 
edler, and of a proud, vindictive and cruel diſpo- 
tion, He underſtood the canon and civil law as well 
zj moſt of his time; he wrote Latin with eaſe and 
purity, and few of his cotemporaries excelled him in 
he knowledge of the Greek language. He is ſaid to 
ke felt fome remorſe in his laſt moments for the 
nel perſecutions he had carried on againſt the pro- 
lants, and to have exclaimed, ** I have ſinned with 
Peter, but 1 have not wept with Peter.” ——H 
buried in the cathedral at Wincheſter, where his mo- 
wment and effigy are till to be ſeen. 

A. D. 1556. Mary was ſo exaſperated at the refu- 
fl of the parliament to grant her the neceſſary ſup- 
fies wanted, that ſhe had recourſe to every method 
Win her power to extort money from her people. She 
kriedaloan of 60,000]. on a certain number of peo- 
ge vhom ſhe was aſſured would not refuſe to aſſiſt 
der; but that ſum being inſufficient to anſwer the 
ad propoſed, ſhe exatted a general loan of 100l. a 


iu was with 
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exorted 60,000 marks from ſeven thouſand yeomen, 
do had not contributed to former loans; and ex- 
ated 60,0001. from the cloth-merchants of London 
[ding to Antwerp, which they refuſed, having ad- 
aced her large ſums already. But Mary was deter- 
ned not to be diſappointed, and having received ad- 
re that they had ſhipped great quantities of cloth 
er Antwerp fair, ſhe ſeized both ſhips and cargo, 
Ang upon them a new ſubſidy of twenty ſhillings 
ech piece of cloth, by an arbitrary ſtretch of the 
ja prerogative ; nor could they procure this impo- 
on to be aboliſhed, till they had agreed to advance 


Þoool. and to engage to. pay 20,000l. more in a 
Imted time, i 


ed at a time when England enjoyed a profound 
Wqulllity, and when Mary herſelf had no other oc- 
wn for money than to ſatisfy the exorbitant de- 
MG of a huſband, who was equally regardleſs of 
bo and her generoſity, and attended to nothing 
bis own emolument. =, 

| Utarles V. after having relinquiſhed the ſove- 
Folly of his dominions into the hands of his ſon, de- 
ned to ſeek, in the tranquillity of retirement, 
n tappineſs he had ſo ardently purſued in vain 
c tte tumults of war, and the reſtleſs projects of 


* immediately to Spain, and took his jour- 
* T Juſt, a monaſtery in Eftramedura, which 
= N ated in a happy climate, and amidſt the 
MEN beauties of nature, he had choſen that for the 


* vhere he intended to end his days ir ſolitude 
contemplation. 


Un * tO his perſon ; but he purſued his deſign 
© ted reſolution, and ſhut himſelf up in his 
ſed h. eing thus ſecluded from the world, he 
 unſelf in examining the religious controver- 


which h 


16100 © 
; 


Fultated the ſole end of government, the felicity of 


He was 


piece on all perſons poſſeſſed of 20l. a year: ſhe allo 


All theſe violent and oppreſſive meaſures were pur- 


— 


nen. He accordingly embarked on board a 


ge He vas ſoon convinced that the 
de be had received had been paid to his fortune 
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and in imitating the works of celebrated mechanics. 
Among the reſt the conſtruction of clocks and watches 
engaged his attention, and never being able to make 
two go in a perſett equality of time, he concluded 
from thence that it was impoſſible for men to agree 
exatlly in the articles of faith; and that it waz unjuſt 
to puniſh them for their opinions. This concluſion 
proved, at leaſt, that he had changed his own. Not- 
withſtanding the ingratitude of his ſon Philip, who no 
ſooner ſucceeded than he negletted him, he endea- 


| voured to make him maſter of the empire, with all 
the other vaſt eſtates of the family. 


But Ferdinand 
the brother of Charles, who had been elefied king of 
the Romans, would not come into his views; and the 
houſe of Auſtria was divided into two branches. Paul 
IV. refuſed to crown Ferdinand, alledging, that 


| though on the death of an emperor he was obliged to 
_ crown the prince eletted; yet in caſe of a reſignation, 


the right devolved to the holy ſee, and conſequently 

it belonged to the pope alone to appoint a ſucceſſor, 
The pope was a ſworn enemy to the houſe of 

Auſtria, and accordingly engaged Henry II. of 


France to break the truce with Spain. Philip was not 


fond of war; his object was to govern by political 
reſources, and flattered himſelf by that means alone 
to riſe ſuperior to all his enemies, and extend, at 
once, his authority and dominions. But being 
obliged to take up arms, he endeavoured to engage 
the Engliſh in his cauſe againſt France. Had the 
deciſion depended entirely upon the queen, he would 
have found no difficulty in his application: ſhe was 
incapable of refuſing the demands of a huſband ſhe 
ſo tenderly loved; but ſhe had little influence in the 
council, and ſtill leſs among the people: her govern- 
ment was hardly able to ſupport itſelf in the midſt of 
a profound peace. F | 
A. D. 1557, On the goth of March Philip ar- 
rived in England, and during his ſtay continued at. 
Greenwich, where his queen had ſome time reſided 
in order to avail herſelf of thoſe melancholy reflections 
which had been occaſioned by his abſence, Soon 
after Philip's arrival, the nation was alarmed with ac- 
counts that a rebellion was broke out in the northetn 
parts of the kingdom. Thomas Stafford, a lineal 
deſcendant from the late duke of Buckingham, and 
conſequently poſſeſſed of a diſtant claim upon the 
crown, had for ſome time taken refuge in France, 
where he had been joined by ſeveral other. diſaffected 
perſons; and, unhappily for themſelves, miſtaking 
the diſcontents of the people for an indication of their 
readineſs to take up arms againſt the government, 
they attempted to excite an inſurrection. About the 


latter end of April they landed in Scotland, marched 


directly to Scarborough, and ſeized the caſtle. Staf- 
ford now aſſumed the title of Protettor of the king- 
dom, and publiſhed a manifeſto, pretending that the 
queen had forfeited her right to the crown by intro- 
ducing Spaniards into England. But he ſoon found 
the people, however oppreſſed with regard to religion, 
were too cautious to join his ſtandard, The earl of 
Weſtmoreland marched againſt him, defeated his lit- 
tle army, and took him priſoner. Perſuaded that this 
attempt to diſturb the internal peace of the kingdom 
was owing to the inſtigations of the French King, a 
reſolution was taken in the council to declare war 
againft that monarch, which was accordingly -per- 
formed, with great ſolemnity, about the middle of 
une. 928 . 

Philip, having procured from the Engliſh a body 
of 8000 forces, immediately paſſed over to the Lower 
Countries; while his general, the duke of Savoy, 
ſtrengthened with the junction of another body of 


Britiſh troops, entered St. Quintin in Picardy.. As 


} the place was but poorly fortiſied, and defended only 
had ſo much agitated Europe in his reign, | 


by a weak garriſon, he hoped in a few days to * | 
| | pel 


3 


- venteen days, when it was taken by ftorm, and that 
_ gallant officer, with his brother, and all who had ſur- 


from their fears, made the neceſſary preparations for 


They had even formed a deſign of reducing Calais, 


ſpicions of Philip, they ſoon found the information 


veſted it on the firſt of January, 1858. 


nel, under pretence of cruiling on the trading veſſels | 


$33 A. D. 1858. 
pel it to ſurrender: but the governor, admiral 
Coligny, thinking it his duty to ſave ſo important a 
fortrels, threw himſelf into the town, with a few bat- 
talions of French and Scots, and by his exhortations 
and example, encouraged the ſoldiers to make a vi- 
gotous defence. In the mean time he ſent an ex- 
prels to his uncle, the conſtable Montmorency, then 
at the head of the French army, requeſting a rein- 
forcement. That general accordingly advanced to- 
wards St. Quintin, at the head of his whole army, in 
> $4 to facilitate the rage er throwing a body of 
orces into the town; but the duke of Savoy being 
informed of the conſtable's deſign, fell upon the re- 
inforcement with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that not more 
than five hundred men entered the place. Animated 
by chis ſucceſs, he attacked the conſtable, routed his 
whole atmy, and took him priſoner. Two thouſand. 


five hundred of the enemy fell on the field of 


battle. | | 

The duke of Savoy, in order to improve the ad- 
vantage he had thus gained over the enemy, diſpatch- 
ed the duke of Bedford, and the count of Egmont, 
at the head of 4000 men, to make an inroad into 
France. They obeyed their inftruttions, and ravaged 
the country to the diſtance of two and twenty mites, 
without meeting with the leaſt reſiſtance. The inha- 
bitants of Paris were ſo terrified, that they began to 
fortify their city with the utmoſt expedition; and had 
the duke of Savoy marched direttly to the capital, he 
had, in all probability, made himſelf maſter of the 
place; but he continued the fiege of St. Quintin, 
which, by the bravery of the admiral, held out ſe- 


vived of the garriſon, were made priſoners. 
In the mean time; the French, having recovered 


rendering abortive any farther attempts of the enemy, 


as appeared by ſome obſcure hints found among the 
papers of the French admiral, taken priſoner at St. 
Quintin. Philip failed not to inform Mary of the 
diſcovery, and offered to fupply her with troops to 
defend the place; but the Engliſh council, conſider- 
ing this as à ſtratagem of Philip to get poſſeſſion of 
Calais, declined the offer. _ 85 
However right the Engliſh. might be in their ſu- 


he had given them, relative to the deſigns of the 
French, was not without foundation; for the duke of 
Guiſe, who had lately been created lieutenant-general 
of France, not content with fortifying the frontiers of 
the kingdom, reſolved, though in the depth of winter, 
to attempt the reduction of Calais; an enterprize 
which France, during her greateſt ſucceſs, had always 
confidered as impratticable. 

The place was commanded by the lord Wentworth, 
a brave and experienced officer, whoſe garriſon con- 


fiſted only of 500 ſoldiers, and about 200 townſmen. | 


It was ſurrounded by moraſſes on the land fide, and 
could only be approached by a dyke, at the head of 
which was a bridge, defended by a fort called Newn- 
ham, about a quarter of a mile from the town. Near 
this fort was another, called St. Agatha; and the en- 
trance of the harbour was defended by a caſtle, 
termed the Ryſbank. Such was the ſituation of Calais, 
when Guiſe, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, in- 


At the time the duke, began his march towards 
Calais, a fleet of French ſhips was ſent into the chan- 
of the Engliſh, but in reality to aſſiſt the land foices | 
in their attempts upon a place deemed impregnable. 
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| 'were' forced to abandon. The garriſon however 


the French admiral refuſed to ſign any capttulation . 


of fifteen pieces of large cannon againſt the caſlle i 


| reſt ſhould be at liberty to retire, either to England 


even in the depth of winter, what had coſt Edward Il 


_ againſt the abuſe of prerogative. 


firſt operation of the French was againſt Fort 
Agatha, which the Engliſh, after a gallant defence, | 


7 


A. P. 1558, 


threw themſelves iflto Fort Newnham: Which 
immediately inveſted by the enemy. At tie hw 
time, the French ſhips cannonaded the Bn u 
both forts ſoon hecame untenable. Wentworth and 
the neceſfity of abandoning theſe caftles 2; — 
greater part of his garriſon was employed in def . 
ing them: he therefore gave orders for their 5 
lating with the enemy, and joining him in (an. 
which, without their afſiſtance, he was in no 0. 
tion to defend. The garriſon of Newnham followes 
his 1nftridtions, and were permitted to retire into t 
town: but thoſe in the Ryſbank were not fo fortunate. 


and the garriſon were ſoon after obliged to fi 
theinſelVes priſonem of war, MED. 2 
All the avenues to the place being now ſecured 
the duke of Guiſe, with prodigious labour, formed; 
road, conſtructed of pitched hurdles, through the 
morafs, by the help of which a large detachment of 
his army lodged themſelves behind ſome heights, nar | 
the walls of the town, Here they erected a batte 


which a practicable breach was ſoon made, D'Ands. 
lot, brother to admiral Coligny, was now ordered tg 
draw the water out of the ditch, and ſucceſsfully ex. 
ecuted the taſk in one night. The next day the duke 
ordered a general aſſault, which was made with ſuch 
fury, that the breach was carried by ſtorm, and the 
French effected a lodgment in the caſtle, During 
the enſuing mght, Wentworth endeavoured to recy- 
ver that poſt ; but having loft two hundred men, and 
the French pouring ſuch numbers into the caſtle, he 
thought any farther defence would be madieſs, and 
accordingly capitulated on the following conditions, 
the beſt he could obtain in his diſtreſſed fituation: 
That he himſelf ſhould remain a priſoner of war, 
with fifty of the chief officers of his garriſon: that the 


or Flanders; and that the place, with all its provihons, 
ammunition, cannon, and riches, ſhould be immedi 
ately delivered up to the French.” This capitulation 
was ſigned on the ſeventeenth of January, Ham and 
Guiſnes were taken by the twenty-ſecond; and tht 
duke of Guiſe reduced, in leſs than thirty days, and 


a ſiege of eleven months. And thus all the Englul 
poſſeſſions on the continent were totally loſt. 

The news of this important conquelt threw th 
nation into a ferment _: they murmured loudly agi 
the ; = and her cane} for having, on the mol 
frivolous pretences, engaged the kingdom in a dg 
by which one of the moſt important poſſeſſions of thi 
crown was irretrievably loſt. | 

Mary was ſo ſenſibly affected with the lob of C 

lais, that ſhe abandoned herſelf to grief; and rep 
edly declared to thoſe about her, That her end i 
approaching, and that the ſhould never reco'®; 
eB of this misfortune.” - She, however, aſſem a 
the parliament, in order to obtain ſupplies. This | 
effected, though not without oppoſition fro * 
Commons, who ſeemed determined to emo 
They allo po ö 
an aft for confirming all alienations of oY 
that tue queen had made or might think fle 
make during the ſpace of ſeven years to ne pl 
Although the Englifh had refuled the of e 
lip wich regard to throwing a ſtrong reg an le 
into Calais, yet he made a propoſal for ans 
to the utmoſt. of his power in recovers . wil 
portant fortreſs, before the ſcalo would pe 
French to repair the works which were bee, 
bad condition. But this offer was allo 4e i 
0 Wilitarv erpedidt temdted till the ſpring 

io military expedition atterpien © r one bund 
conliderably advanced, when a fleet 0: 
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A. D. 1 3 59. 
and forty fail of ſhips was fitted out, for revenging the 


fix thouſand land forces, were ſent to alarm the coaſt 
of France, They accordingly landed near Breſt ; 


ſign, that the French were prepared for their re- 
ception ; and the Engliſh were obliged to retreat to 

their ſhips, without having effected any thing of  con- 

ſequence. * 5 ot 1 a F 

This diſgrace, however, was ſoon after recovered 

by the activity of a ſmall ſquadron, confiſting only of 

ten ſhips. The marſhal de T hermes, governor of 

Calais; invaded Flanders at the head of an army of 

fourteen thouſand men. He croſſed the Aa without 


Berg St. Winloc. But being overtaken by the Spa- 
niards under count Egmont, near Gravelines, a bloody 


engaged, and fortune ſeemed undetermined on which 


of war came into the harbour; and pointing their 
cannon againſt the flank of the French, made ſuch a 
dreadful Haughter, that the whole army was thrown . 
into confuſion, and the Spaniards gained a complete 
vitory. The mareſchal himſelf was taken prifoner, 
i about goo0 were left dead on the field of 
all; deft ic DE . 
During theſe tranſaftions the two armies of France 


Picardy, and a deciſive battle was every moment ex- 
pefted; when offers were made for a general peace, 
and the two. armies retired into winter quarters, that 
the contending princes might have time- ſufficient: to 
fniſh the treaty, Indeed the demands of Henry and 


any hopes of their coming to an agreement. The 


proper owner: and the latter that of Calais and its 
territories to England. But, during theſe negotia- 
tions, news arrived of the death of queen Mary; 
and Philip, no longer connected with England, did 
not inſiſt on the reſtitution of Calais, and a peace was 
ſoon after concluded between the two monarchs; . 
Mary's health had been long declining. . She had 
for ſome time been afflicted with the dropſy, the 


per regimen ſhe had purſued. The malady was 
gratly increaſed by the anxiety of ker id ic . 
vas now increaſed by the moſt painful refle lons, 
he mortification of being without children; the fear 
of leaving her crown. to a ſiſter whom ſhe deteſted „ 

s ?pproaching ruin that threatened the Catholic re- 


: , 


don; the indifference of a huſband, Who was going 


oppoſition, and made himſelf maſter of Dunkirk and 


fide to beſtow the wreath of victory, the Engliſh men 


| Philip were ſo very oppoſite, that there were hardly - 


ll. 


A. * * 
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jofult upon the enemy. This fleet being reinforced 
10 Ft Flemiſh ſhips, having on board a body of 


but ſo little care had been taken to conceal the de- 


conteſt enſued. While the two armies were cloſely 


and Spain approached each other on the frontiers of 


* 


* 
* 4 1 — . 
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conſequence of her falſe conception, and the impro- 1 


The conſciouſneſs of being hated by her ſubjefts; |. 


preyed upon her mind, and threw her into a flow fe- 
ver, of which ſhe died on the ſeventeenth of Novem- 
ber, in the forty-third year of her age, and the fixth 
of her reign, = | 


. 


The progreſſive circumſtances attending the reign 
of this. princeſs renders it almoſt ſuperfluous to add 
any thing relative ta her character. Indeed, the 
barbarities committed in her time are beyond the pen 
of hiſtory to deſcribe, . With her the practice of re- 


her people the exerciſe of her cruelty ; while all her 
views for their happineſs terminated in puniſhments 
for their virtues, , Her bigotry infected every branch 
ol government, and weakened every band of ſociety, 

She had not any thing engaging either in her perſon, 
her behaviour, or her addreſs! her underſtanding 
was confined within very narrow limits; and her tem- 

per moroſe _ gloomy ; while obſtinacy, bigotry, 
violence, cruelty, malignity, revenge, and tyranny, 
directed all her ch e <A diad 


has. 


intermitting fever, died about fixteen hours after the 
queen, fo that the throne and the archiepiſcopal chair 
of Canterbury, became yacant nearly. at the ſame 
time; an event which the reformed conſidered as the 
happy omen of the ſpeedy eſtabliſhment of civil and 
religious liberty, „„ 5 
Mary's funeral was ſolemnized on the 14th of De. 
cember, at Weſtminſter, with a, maſs of Requiem in 
"the uſual form of the Romiſh church; and her body 
; * ſncerred in the chapel of Henty VII. her grand- 


The moſt remarkable - occurrences that happened 
during the ſhort reign of this queen were as follow: 


Her firſt year gave riſe to the practice of ſtarching 


their comil nen, the art of which was brought into England by 
former demanded the reſtitution of Navarre -to. its as 


one Mrs, Dinghen, a native of Flanders, 

In her third year, alderman” Draper of Cord. 

wainers Ward, firſt inſtituted the office of Bellman, 

- Whoſe buſineſs was to go about the ward by night, and, 
ringing his bell at certain places, exhort the inhabi. 


| tants, with an audible voice, to take care of their 


fires and lights, to. help the poor and pray for the 
dead. This inſtitution was ſoon after adopted in all 
the other wards of the cit 7. 1 | 
During this year a malignant fever raged with great 
violence in London: it carried off a conſiderable 
number of its inhabitants, among 'whom were ſeven 


aldermen, _ | x 2 
In this queen's reign, needles were firſt made in 
Cheapſide, London, by a negro from Spain; but he 
would not teach his art; and, dying ſoon after, it wag 
loſt till the ſucceeding reign, when Elias Growſe, a 
German, taught the Engliſh the art; which has ſince 
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HE death of Mary 
"Fs of the proteſtants. They now beheld the 
utes” 12 oſpedt that they ſhould no longer be per- 
Alt their religion; and det their_yirtues. 
bear, Pole them, for the future, to the rage of 

ance and bigotry, e e ö 
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revived the drovping- ſpi- 4 - - As" the: parliament was at this time fitting, Heath, 


archbiſhop -of Vork, notified the death of the queen 
to that aſſembly; when both houſes unanimouſly-de- 
clared' Elizabeth the legal ſucceſſor to the crown; and 
ſhe was aecordingly proclaimed on the ſame day at 


| the uſual places in Londonand Weſtminſter. 


* 


12 © Eligabeth, | 
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ligion became the trade of murder, and the care of 


Cardinal Pole, who had long laboured under an 


| 
| 
| 
j 
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Elizabeth was at Hatffeld when ſhe received the 
news of her fifter's death, a few days after which ſhe 
proceeded to London admidft the univerſal acclama- 
tions of the people, who ſeemed to vie with each 
other in teſtifying. their | Joy on the happy event of 
her acceſſion to the throne of England. 2 
The day after her arrival in London, ſhe iffued a 
lamation, ſtrictly enjoining all her fubjects to 
eep the peace, and forbear all attempts, upon any 
pretence whatever, to break or alter any order or 
uſage at that time eſtabliſhed.” This prudent meaſure 
was taken to prevent thoſe diſorders which there 
was too much reafon to apprehend would otherwife 
have reſulted from the intemperate zeal of fome of 
the reformed, who, following the precedent given 
them by the pop party in the late reign, might 
have proceeded im an illegat and riotous manner 
deftroying the ſuperſtitious objeAs of the catholics, 
and reſtoring the reformed method of wotſhip with- 
out waiting for the royal aguthority. 5 
Elizabeth was about twenty-five years of age when 
ſhe paſſed as it were from a priſon to a throne. The 
remembrance of her misfortunes added a luſtre to het 
merit, and ſhe was conſidered as the deleverer of 
the kingdom. Born with ſuperior talents, fhe had 
Wed by ſtudy, the great art of government, 
and had. in herſelf, all. the reſources of genius, au- 
thority and policy. Her compliances during the late 


reign had inſpired the catholics wich hopes, that ſhe |. 


was not ſo great an enemy to their religion as to the 


cruel and bloody methods made ufe of to enforce it; 
while the proteſtants believed her to be a fincere 
friend to their more humane and enlightened doc- 
rine. She knew the advantage of keeping both par- 
ties in ſuſpence, and therefore formed her council of 
zerſons of both religions, though at the ſame time 


, moſt diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdom, reputation and 
experience. er 

Though Elizabeth had been fo cruelly perſecuted 
during for reign of her ſiſter, yet ſhe ſeemed, on 
her change of fortune, to forget all the injuries ſhe 
had received from her enemies. She pda 


thanks to heaven for hex deliverance as for a miracle; 


but ſhe wiſhed not to make her perſecutors feel the 
rod of retaliation ; her prudence. and ah. 05/162 
buried all offences in oblivion, She received wich 
affability thoſe very perſons who had afied with the 


greateſt virulence againſt her; and even Sir Henry 


Bedingfield; (to whoſe cuſtody ſhe bad been com- 
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ion to the Engliſh throne, he expreſſed 


9 


9 


LA 


ceſnon; that he would annuł the decree 


mitted, and who bad treated her, with uncommon fe- | 


verity). found her infenſible to the deſire of revenge. 
This noble inſtance of a ſuperior underſtanding and 
| beneficent diſpoſnion charmed her enemies; they 
were convinced that their religion would never be 
puniſhed as a crime by a princeſs who cheriſhed not 
the paſſion of reven 5 | 
ries offered to herſelf, ſhe could not forgive thoſe 
who had inflicted the moſt inhuman cruelties on her 
innocent people. When the biſhops came in a body 
to pay her their obedience, ſhe expreſſed her ſenti- 
ments of regard for them all, except Bonner, from 
vhom ſhe turned aſide as from a man polluted with 
blood; an objeR that excited horror in every heart 
ſuſceptible of the tender feeling of bhumanit). 
As ſoon as the queen had, in ſome meaſure, ſettled 
the domeſtic tranquillity of the kingdom, ſhe diſ- 


8 


N 


3 


| difpaſed to a change of religion; but the queen vi 


d orders to her ambaſſadors at foreign courts, 


to notify her-aſter's death, and her own acceſſion to 
the Engliſh crown. At the ſame time the lord Cob- 
bam was diſpatched to Philip, who {till continued in 
the Low: Countties, in order to keep that monarch 
fm to the intereſts of England. Hts | 


When Philip received advice of Elizabeth's acceſ- 


e was attentive to the choice of thoſe who were | the marriage of her father with Anne Boleyn; but 


much, was willing to lofe the whole. She accord: 


| conciliating meaſures; nor did ſhe withdraw her fi. 


ambaſſador with particular reſpect, and to elude his 


| ry to conclude a ſpeedy peace, and by that means 
prevent her from throwing herſelf into the arms of 


and that of 
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eat ' 
but being deſirous of ſecuring his — in — ki? 
dom, he ordered his miniſter to pay her his comp. 
ments on the occaſton, and offer her propoſall 00 
marriage. He flattered himſelf with obtaining at |; 
the government of that kingdom over which Ma 
or rather the parliament, gave him no power. But the 
een knew too well the averſion of the Engliſh to 1 

tance with Spain; and, at the ſame time, was too 
fond of her own independence, to accept his propoſals 
However, fhe thought it moſt prudent to treat the 


offers, without appearing to rejett them, She like. 
wiſe took care that the court of France ſhould be ac. 
quainted with Philip's offer, in order to induce Hen. 


the Spaniſh monarch. if 
Notwithſtanding Elizabeth was determined to fe. 
ſtore the reformed religion in England, yet her am- 
baſfador at Rome received orders to notify to the 
* her acceffron to the throne: Had the ponuf 
been the leaſt deſirous of ſupporting his own interef 

the Holy ſee, he could not, on this criti 
cal occaſion,” have acted with too much prudence and 
moderation. But Paul IV. one of the moſt haughty 
and inflexible churchmen that ever filled the papd 
chair, inſtead of endeavouring to heal the breaches 
that had fo long fublifted between the churches of 
Rome and England, behaved with all the infolence | 
natural to his character. He deelared, that the king. 
dom, being a fef of the holy fee, it was an ad of 
the higheft preſumption in Elizabeth to aſſume the 
title of queen without his concurrence ; that her i 
legitimate birth excluded her from the right of ſuc: 
paſſed againk 


that if ſhe would folieit his favour, he would fhev 
her all the indlutgence ſhe could expe from the head 
of the church. The queen being informed of thi 
anſwer, ſaid, that the pope, in order to gain to 


ingly recalled her ambaſſador, and applied herſel f: 
rioufly to reftore a religion altogether unfavourableto 
the papacy. She, however, uſed not terrifying, bu 


yours from a fingle individual of the catholic par. 
The people, from the diſtinguiſhed 'violencts 
committed in the preceding reign, were fufficienty 


fearful of their running into the oppoſite extreme, 
and feverc liating on the catholics the miſefts 
that had been inflicted on the proteftants. In ordet, 


U 
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nt. rely 
gio from priſon, or recalled b. 
exile, thoſe whoſe religion, only. had been the! 4 f 
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and a greater zeal was expreſſed for th 5 
for the church of Rome, 
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A. D. 1559+ ; 

1. iſh biſhops were ſo alarmed at theſe mea- 
The po, oprebending a total abolition of the 
"4 power, together with the ceremonies of the 
at, of Rome, would foon follow ; or, perhaps 
carful of offending the holy father, who had ſcru- 
led to acknowledge the queen's title, and abſolutely 
denied her legitimacy) they refolved not to officiate 


oronation. 
Aer: reſolution was the biſhop of Carliſſe, who 
ing his ſovereign. - 
AY 1559. The ceremony of the coronation 
being fixed for the 15th of January, her majeſty, 
the preceding day, paſſed in grand proceſſion from 
the Tower to Weftminfter, amidſt the acclamations 
of a prodigious number of ſpectators. The queen's 
behaviour was remarkable; ſhe returned their ap- 
auſes with fach a modeſt affability and winning be- 
mere charmed the hearts of all beholders. But 
nothing diſplayed in a ſtronger light the religious ſen- 


h iments of the citizens, or tended more to endear the 
iff new ſovereign to the people, than her accepting of 
ft m Engliſh bible, richly gilt, which was let down, 
i. from a pageant in Cheapſide, by a child repreſenting 
nd Truth, who made the queen a ſpeech on the occa- 


Elizabeth received the book in both her 


| fon, 

4 hands ; and having kiſſed it, held it up, and laid it 
hes on her boſom, promiſing to be diligent in reading 
s of i; and aſſuring the citizens, that ſhe eſteemed that 
nee it more than all the coſtly preſents they had made 
ing of The next day ſhe was crowned at Weſtminſter 

| of with great ſolemnity; and the two following days 
the vere celebrated with juſts and tournaments. | 


The parliament met on the 25th of January, where 
both boufes teftified, in the moſt ample manner, 
their obedience and loyalty to the queen. After 


her ſupremacy,” and gave her, under the title of head 
of the church, the tenths, firft-fruits, and impropria- 


= tions, which had been reſtored to the 2 by queen 
1 00 well together with all the eccleſiaſtical authority 
cord: viich ber father and her brother had enjoyed, and 
A |t- ao a power of adjuſting that authority to ſuch com- 
ble v niſßonets, whether ecclefiaftics or laymen, as ſhe 
p, but think proper to nominate. Several penalties 
er ft vere levied on all thoſe who refuſed to take the oath 


of fupremacy, The ftatutes of Edward the. VI. 


1 vere confirmed; and the maſs and liturgy of the 
ciently church of Rome were aboliſhed. . _ 
en v Nor did the partiament confine their attention ſolely 


oke affairs of religion. The commons, excluſive 
of tonnage and poundage, then conſidered as the 


order, of the crown, voted new ſupplies to Eliza- 
vs nl WY bed: they granted her a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in 
ic oon de pound on land, and two ſhiltiogs and eighi-pence 
caution, of rw together with two fifteenths. | 4 
t views H fore the commons broke up, they voted an ad-. 
attack: to the queen, requeſting her to fix her choice of 
the fie abend which they fuppoſed could not be diſagree- 
ind that * 0 a perfon of ber age and beauty. This ad- 
imo. ls, though couched in he moſt reſpectful terms, 
kwiat dit a refufal from the queen. She told the 
the pol er, who preſented it, that as the application | 


ſom the houſe was conceived in 
hin not take offence at the 
ay other light than as a freſh inſtance of their 


[rttion and regard for her ; but that any farther ap- 


Pace, She farther ſaid, that ſhe alwas confidered 


i 


think herſelf barren, nor her life unſruit- 


The only perſon that diflented - 


confirming her right to the crown, they acknowledged 


don vn this head would il become either them | 
Ain s as fübfetts, or her to hear as an independent ' 
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readily undertook to diſcharge the important office of 


. r.... A. D. 


ſtrument in the hands of the 


neral terms, fie 
efs, or conſider 


age as a biirthen, and that white ſhe was charged 
Why Sovernment of ſo great a kingdom, it ſeem. 
wore ſo; that the ſtate was her huſband, and 

of England her chifdren ; and that fhe - 


A. D. 1859. 335 


ful, while her days were devoted to the care of ſuch 
a family. She concluded with ſaying, that ſhe de- 
ſired no higher character, nor that a fairer remem- 
brance of her ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity, than 
to leave this inſcription engraved on her tomb. ſtone, 


when ſhe had paid the laſt debt of nature: Here 


lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden queen.“ 

The new liturgy was eaſily introduced into the 
churches ; , but all the biſhops, except Landaffe, re- 
fufed to take the oath of ſupremacy, and were de- 
prived of their ſees. The inferior clergy, however, 
were not in general ſo tenaciouſly addicted to the 
ancient tenets, as to forfeit their livings; a few only 
refuſed to take the oath required, and were deprived 
of their benefices. Bonner was committed to the 
Marfhalſea, where he died in confinement, Dr. Par- 


| ker was made archbiſhop of Canterbury, jewel, 


biſhop of Saliſbury ; Barlow, Scovy, and Cover- 
dale, biſhops under Edward, were reſtored to their 
fees, and the other vacant biſhopries were filled up 
with men of piety and learning. 

White the queen and parliament were employed 
in fettling the public religion, the negotiations for & 
peace were carrying on at Chateau-Cambroſis, be- 
tween the miniſters of France, Spain and England. 
The treaty was at laſt coneluded, by which Calais 


was given up to Henry, who, on the other hand, 
engaged to reſtore it at the end of eight years, pro- 


vided, during that time, Elizabeth did not break the 
peace either with France or Scotland. All men of 
penetration eaſily faw, that this ſtipulation was no- 


thing more than a eolourable pretence for abandon- 


ing Calais; but they excuſed the queen for making 
the ſacrifice on account of the neceſſity of her affairs, 
and even extolled her prudence in fabmitting with- 
out farther ſtruggle to that neceſſity. A peace with 
Scotland followed as a neceſſary conſequence of that 
with France. The treaty was more honourable for 
the king of Spain. Henry II. reftored all the places 
he had conquc red, arid: gave Philip his daughter in 
marriage, It was alſo agreed that Philibert, duke 
of Savoy, ſhould marry the Freneh king's fiſter. 
The ceremonies were accordingly performed, when 
Henry II. was accidemally killed by a wound he re- 
ceived in his eye from the ſplinter of a lance, at a 
tournament held in honor of the nuptials. | 
His fon and ſuccefſor Francis II. who had married 
Mary, queen of Scots, was a prince void of genius 
and experience, He was nothing more than an in- 


him into meaſures which tended to augment their 
ambition and vanity. By their perſuaſions he con- 


teſted the legitimacy of Elizabeth's birth, in order, 


at a proper opportunity, to drfpute ber right to the 
Engliſh crown. Mary took the arms and title of 
queen of England, and by her intimate alliance with 
He French nation, was conſidered as a formidable 
rival. Elizabeth faw her danger, and determined to 
exert all her pradence and courage to render the at- 
tempts of her enemies abortive. * Hur | 


The French influence was at this time fo ſtrong in 


the Scottiſh partament, that an att paſſed for ſending 
the crown of that kingdom over to France, Thrs 


complaifance threw the Scots imo a flame; the duke 


of Caſtle-herauſt, who was next heir to the crawn, 
entered a ſolemn proteft againſt ii; and the earl of 
Arran, his eldeft fon, loudly exclarmed againft ſo 
abſurd a proceeding. 5 3 

In the mean time the friends of the reformation 
began to thereafe corfiderably, and the diſturbances 
excited by rehgious diſputes in Scotland no aroſe to 
the moſt enormous height. The proteſtants wete 
headed by perſons of the firſt diſtinction; partic. 


latly by the earl of Argyle, the lords Turner and 
Morton, and others of the nobility. Theſe reform. 


"9 ers 


fes, who hurried 
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ers had ſent an invitation to Knox, one of their coun- 
trymen, and a famous proteſtant teacher, inviting 
him' to return from Geneva, where he then reſided. 
Knox was one of the moſt extraordinary men of 
that age. He was born in Scotland, and had taken 
orders in the Romiſh church. His birth was mean, 


his education illiberal, his learning ſmall, and his 


manners unpoliſhed. But with all theſe diſadvanta- 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


ges he roſe above the titles beſtowed by ſovereigns; 


he became the companion of princes; and though 
his enthuſiaſtic zeal carried him far beyond the 
pounds of decency, it was not in the power of 
courts to controul him, By reſiding long in Eng- 
land he had acquired the language in great perfec- 
tion, and enlivened his writings with a pecuhar vein 
of wit, always keen, and ſometimes delicate. He 
was the firſt who had the art of teaching politics from 
the pulpit, and of erefting on the altar a battery 
againſt the crown. His ambition was too refined to 
be ſatisfied with what crowns could beſtow : it could 
be ſatisfied only by the rank of a deſtroying angel, 
when it was in his power to have proved the better 
genius of his country. He raiſed, guided, and en- 
Joyed the tempeſt, which reduced the Scottiſh 
churches to ruins, the independency of the ſtate to a 
thadow, and the crown to begg He had no juſt 
notions of liberty, becauſe he had none of order. 
In civil affairs he affected the ſpirit of a tribune, and 
in eccleſiaſtical, he exceeded even the inſolence of a 
pope. He was a perfect maſter of impenetrable diſ- 
fimulation ; and by that deceitful acquiſition, proved 


the moſt formidable enemy to the eſtabliſhed govern- 


ment of his country. 6 

Knox immediately obeyed the ſummons, and on 
his arrival in Scotland, the reformers entered into a 
bond of affociation, calling themſelves, * The Con- 
gregation of the Lord, in contradiſtinction to the eſta- 
bliſhed church, which they denominated The Con- 


gregation of Satan. The ſigning of this bond was 


lowed by an open revolt from the clergy and the 
church of Rome. They committed ravages in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and the whole kingdom be- 
came one continued ſcene of diforder. The enthu- 
iaſtic ſermons preached by Knox kindled the flames 
of rebellion. The Romiſh prieſts were attacked, the 
images broken, the monaſteries demoliſhed, and every 
diſorder was committed that could be expeRed from 
a multitude inflamed with religious madneſs. 

The heads of theſe revolters, however, ſoon per- 
ceived that it would be impoſſible ' to complete their 
projett, of effectually extirpating the Romiſh religion, 
without the aſſiſtance of ſome foreign power. They 


were already diſtreſſed for want of money, and. 


found, that the reformation of religion, however de- 


fired by the people, would not be ſufficient to keep 


a numerous army together. The revolters therefore, 
notwithſtanding the inveterate hatred that ſubſiſted 
between the two kingdoms, applied to Elizabeth for 
aſſiſtance. The court of France were at firſt pleaſed 
with theſe commotions, as they afforded a plauſible 

there in readineſs to at againſt Elizabeth, and 
ſupport Mary's claim to the Engliſh crown. But on 
receiving intelligence that the Scottiſh revolters were 


etence for ſending forces into Scotland, who would 


8 


3 


negatiating with Elizabeth for aſſiſtance, they were 


greatly alarmed, and exerted all their influence to 
render the tr 
ſtore Calais, and all its dependences, if the 
would obſerve a ftrift neutrality. But Elizabeth was 
100 
2 that a ſmall fiſhing town was of litile con- 
ence-when compared to the ſecurity of her do- 


minions. She diſpatched Randolph into Scotland, to 


; aſſure the revolters of ſupport, and to animate the 


ent to be diverted from her purpoſe : ſhe 


PF. 0 


eaty abortive. They even offered to re- 
een 


"I" 


and join the revolters, 


vading England totally vamfhed. 


their march for Leith, which was immediately in. 


was accordingly accepted; and a treaty was ſigned a 


England, or aſſuming the title of that kingdom: that 


and that Mary ſhould neither make peace nor af 
without the conſent af the States. | | 


and traitors, that ought no longer to 


to be attuated by the ſame ſpirit of rage and 1 -0f 
| tion, The maſs was . 


4. D. 1g o. 


leaders of the congregation in their deſign of fa. 

off their labjeRion to Rome, OT Making 
A. D. 1860. Accordingly, in the beginn 

January a 2 of e ſhips of war was. den 
out under the command of vice-admiral Win 
and an army of 8000 men was ordered to dender 
at Berwick, in order to att. in conſort with the ert 
| the The appearance of the 
Engliſh ſhips in the Forth gave new ſpirits to the le, 
ders of the congregation ; while the French forces 
terrified at the loſs Bf ſome of their ſhips, which 
Winter had deſtroyed in his paſſage up the river, . 
tired to Leith, in order to wait the powerful rein, 
forcement they expetted from the continent, Ry 
the troubles which now broke out in France engaged 
the attention of the miniſtry, and all thoughts of jn. 
On the 23th of February a treaty of mutual de. 
fence was ſigned at Berwick, between the duke «f 
Norfolk, earl marſhal of England, (on the pan df 
Elizabeth) and the leaders of the congregation 
and the Engliſh received orders to join the Scottiſh 
revolters. The combined army immediately began 


veſted. The queen-regent retired to the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, where ſhe ſoon after expired. She yy 
a princeſs of great capacity, virtue, and moderation; 
and had the management of the affairs of Scotland 
been wholly intruſted to her, ſhe would, probabh, 
have accommodated all differences with the reform. 
ers, and preſerved the nation from the miſeries of 4 
civil war. | "Ip 

The French, finding that all farther oppoſition 
would be in vain, deſired to capitulate, The offer 


Ir herſel| 
lt princ 
Edinburgh, whereby it was ſtipulated, That the 
French ſnould evacuate Scotland in twenty-four days, 
and return to France in ſbips furniſhed by Elizabeth: 
that the king 'and queen of France and Scotland 
ſhould theneeforth abſtain from bearing the arms of 


farther ſatisfaction for the injury already done in that 
particular ſhould be granted Elizabeth'; and that 
commiſſioners ſhould meet to ſettle this point; or, ij 
they could not agree, the king of Spain ſhould be 
arbiter between the two crowns. . Beſides theſe ilipl- 
lations, which ſolely regarded England, ſome concel 
ſions were granted to the Scots, which the plenipoten- 
tiaries, in the name of the king and queen of France 
and Scotland, promiſed, in the treaty with Elizabeth 
to obſerve ; that an amneſty ſhould be 215 for 
all paſt offences; that none but natives fhould be put 
into any office in Scotland; that the ſtates ſhould 
name twenty-four perſons, of whom the Queen of 
Scots ſhould chuſe MF the States five; that 
the whole adminiſtration of affairs ſhquld be com. 
mitted to theſe twelve, during the queen's abſence 


A treaty, ſa glorious for Elizabeth, greatly it 
creaſed her power, and extended her reputation. 9. 
became, from that moment, ſure of the eulen 
of the Scottiſh malecontents, and miſtreſs of tell 
hearts and fortunes, . This union was ſtill farther 1 
mented by the ſubſequent meaſures of the Wen 
They aſſembled the parliament, without ar) e. 
rity or orders from Mary. As ſoon as the ſchon? ; 
opened, they preſented a petition againſt the c 

in which they were repreſented as robbers, 
Thus the reformers adopted all the violen 

of their enemies. The parliament itſelf ſe 


prohibited, under pa Eſcati0 


is 
bk» 4 +44 
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n baniſhment and death. The preſbyterian 
dachi lee. on the moſt rigid principles 816 Cal- 
Hain was eſtabliſhed ; and the Roman clergy were 
os d of their poſſeſſions, and baniſhed from the 
4 mp of Franee and Scotland, who governed 
ter huſband, and was herſelf governed by her uncles, 
the Guiſes, refuſed her conſent to theſe meaſures, de- 
cared ſhe would not ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, . 
ud continued the war againſt Elizabeth. The re- 
vmers, however, gave themſelves little concern 
bout the refuſal of their ſovereign; they immediately 
it the ſtatutes in execution; aboliſhed the maſs ; 
{ted their miniſters ; committed every where the 


en the churches, which they conſidered as having 
deen polluted with idolatry, The rapacity of the 
people, who had been excited to rebellion by their 
u preachers, could not be reſtrained ; and fana- 
iſm concurring With avarice, gave an incurable 
low to the papal authority in Scotland. 3 
A. D. 1561. While theſe things were tranſacting 
"Scotland, the fortune of Mary underwent a ſudden 
hange by the death of the king her huſband, who 
i not yet eighteen years of age. Francis II. was 
icceeded by his brother Charles IX. who being 


4 yen years old, Catherine de Medicis, his mother,; 
8 3s appointed regent during his minority. Mary, 
8. ho had experienced nothing but mortifications from 


he hands of Catherine, found herſelf obliged to 
we a country which ſhe loved, and return to her 
happy kingdom, rent to pieces on account of reli- 
jon, Accordingly ſhe ſent her ambaſſador to 
Wngland, to demand from Elizabeth a ſafe conduct 


__ Irherſelf and the ſhips that were to attend her. But 
wy lt princeſs, who was highly exaſperated at her refu- 
1 he go ſign the treaty of Edinburgh, anſwered, © that 


moſt dreadful devaſtations upon the monaſteries, and 


days ery part of her requeſt ſhould be readily granted, 
heihe vided ſhe previouſly ratified that convention.” 
wand le added, © That ſhe ſhould have free liberty to 
1 Ik through England, where ſhe ſhould be received 


** mal the marks of affettion ſhe could expett from 
in that iſle,” Mary could not retain her reſentment at 
4 that refuſal : ſhe ſent for Throgmorton, the Engliſh 
or, dor, and aſked him, What offence ſhe had 
ald de en bis miſtreſs, that Elizabeth ſhould deny her fo 
. dip RF * favour ? © But, (added ſhe) © I can, with 
concel or aſiltance, return into my own country without 
ipotet- leave, as I came into France in ſpite of all the 
France poſtion of her brother Edward. I want not friends 
:abeth, Id able and willing to conduct me home, as they 
hed for out me hither, though I was deſirous rather to 

| be puff en experiment of her friendſhip than of the 

' ſhould Wance of any other perſon.” | 5 
ueen of ua fake conduct could not be hoped for from 
'e ; that | deth, Mary determined to run all hazards rather 
e com rng any longer at the French court. She 
iblence; ng) repaired to Calais, attended by all her 


| ns, and ſeveral noblemen of the firſt rank in 
q ngdom, from whence ſhe embarked for Scot- 
n the, beginning of Auguſt. She ſeemed 
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i ned on the coaſt till darkneſs intercepted it 
view, © Farewell France!“ ſhe cried, 


4 Elizabeth had fitted out a fleet of ſhips, 
" 3 of. purſuing ſome pirates, but, pro- 
ma view of intercepting the Queen of 


* 'og and reached her native kingdom in 
A the eighteenth of Auguſt, after an abſence 
. en years. 


eye f ; yg DI , 
n J, mark of eſteem, regard, and affeQion ; 


” 


n her paſſage, Mary; however, paſſed the 


She was received by her people 


WY affefted on her leaving France ; ſhe kept her | 
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4 "4s from the preſent appearances, 10 
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| flatter herſelf with the ExpeQations of a long and 
happy reign. 


Mary, at this time, had only reached the nineteenth 


the charms of beauty, if ſoftneſs of ſoul, if elegance 
. of manners, if every amiable talent could have 


touched the hearts of a ſtubborn, unenlightened, and 


fanatical people, Mary would have ſoon become the 


idol of her ſubjetts. Far from interfering in their 


religious ſentiments, ſhe repoſed her whole confi- 
dence in the heads of the reformers, who were now 
the leaders of the people. But her being a papiſt 
was a ſufficient provocation to the multitude, It was 


to celebrate maſs in her own chapel: * One ſingle 
maſs (ſaid the reforming miniſters) is more dangerous 
to this kingdom than an hundred thouſand armed 
men.” . 

Knox, the enthuſiaſtic and turbulent preacher, 
daily ſignaliz-d himſelf by freſh inſtances of zeal 
againſt the Catholics. 'He publicly called the queen 
. and even went ſo far as to tell her to her 

ce, in one of his ſermons, That Samuel did not he- 
ſitate to hew Agag in pieces, in ſpite of king Saul; 
that Elias, in the preſence of Ahab, neither ſpared 
the falſe prophets of Jezabel, nor the prieſts of Baal; 
that Phineas, though no magiſtrate, put the fornica- 
tors to death; and that others of courſe, though no 
magiſtrates, might legally puniſh thoſe crimes which 
were condemned by the laws of God.“ All the en- 


deavours of Mary to gain this impratticable preacher. 
over to her intereſt were in vain: he rejected her 
offers with contempt, and continued to difſeminate 


the ſeeds of revolt and rebellion. He was cited be- 
fore the council, but refuſed to make any acknow- 
ledgment : he defended his principles without timi- 
dity, and was diſcharged without puniſhment. 5 
Mary, finding herſeif ſurrounded with dangers 


order to this, ſhe diſpatched Maitland, her ſecretary, 
to pay her reſpetts to that princeſs, to ſignify her de- 


| fire of cultivating a friendſhip and good correſpond- 


ence with her, and requeſting that ſhe might be ac- 
knowledged her ſucceſſor in the throne of England, 
in caſe ſhe died without iſſue. It was hardly poſſible 
for Mary to have made a more unreaſonable requeſt, 
or io have urged it at a more improper juntture. 
Elizabeth was highly provoked, and toid the Scottiſh 
ambaſſador, © That ſhe was determined to live and 
die queen of England, and would therefore never 
have the mortification of ſeeing her ſubjects adore the 
riſing ſun ; that to name a ſucceſſor was to expoſe her 
own life to danger, to deſtroy the ſecurity of her go- 
vernment, to place a winding-ſheet before her, and 
to invite the king of terrors before his time.” She 
added, That ſhe ſhould leave it to others, after her 
death, to diſcuſs the title of her ſucceſſor ; that ſhe 
hoped the Queen of Scots claim would then be found 
preferable, and that ſhe would do nothing to hurt her 
Intereſt in that reſpect. | 
Though this imprudent ſtep taken by Mary greatly 
contributed to increaſe the jealouſy Elizabeth had 


long entertained againſt that princeſs, yet ſhe thought 
durvell, beloved country ! I ſhall never ſee thee |. 


proper to ſend Sir Peter Meutas with compliments to 
Mary on her fafe return to her kingdom, and to infiſt 
on her ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh: but 
Mary ſtill eluded the demand, pretending that the 
affairs of Scotland were yet in too unſettled a con- 
dition for her to examine the articles of the treaty 


with that attention the importance of them required, - 


as ſhe imagined they might tend to deprive her of all 


— — 
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year of her age; and, if the graces of youth, if 


with the utmoſt difficulty ſhe could obtain permiſſion 


from a bigotted people, determined, if poſſible, to 
maintain a good underſtanding with Elizabeth. In 


hopes of ſucceeding to the crown of England. Eliza-, -- 
beth, to put the matter out of all diſpute, offered tio 
- 4R eee 


1 
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ſucceſſton. But Mill” difficulties occurred, and the 
weaty continued with out being ratified. — 


Elizabeth's whole attention was now engaged in 
taking proper meaſures” for the preſervation and go- | 


vernment of her kingdom. Her firſt buſineſs was to 


t the navy in a very reſpectable condition: ſhe 


augmented the pay of heF{eamen:; filled her maga- 


_ Zines witl arms; introdutecdt the manufacture of gun- 
owder into England; ordered a great number of 


iron and braſs pieces of ordnance to be caſt; rein- 


forced the garriſon of Berwick; fortified the northern 
borders of her kingdom; introduced and encouraged” 
permitting the ex- 


improvements in agriculture, by 

portation'of corn; promoted the trade and naviga- 
tion of England; regulated the national coin, which 
her predeceſſors had altered; and ordered her people 
to attend the exerciſe of arms at ſtated times. 


The glory that attended Elizabeth's labours' at- 


- tfafted the admiration of Europe; and ſhe received: 
the addreſſes of ſeveral princes, who were either in 
love with her perſon; or her power. She amuſed 
their hopes, but always with a reſolution to preſerve' 
ker liberty. Self-love had, poſſibly, as much concern 
in this particular as the love of dominion. What is 
ftill more ſingular in her conduct, is, that though ſhe 
determined never to have any heirs of her own body, 
ſhe was not only averſe to fx any ſucceſſor to the 
crown, but alſo deſirous to prevent, as far as lay in 


ber power, any perſon who had the leaft pretenſion to 


the ſucceſſion from ever having heirs. Catherine 
Gray, daughter to the duke of Suffolk, fiſter to lady 


Jane, and now the ſole heirefs of that houſe, was ſent | 


to the Tower, for marrying the earl of Hertford with- 


- out her conſent. The earl was ſoon after committed 


to the ſame priſon, where they remained for the ſpace 
of nine years, when Catherine dying, the queen was 
freed from all apprehenfions, and the earl was again 
reſtored to his liberty. | | | 
' Notwithſtanding, however, Elizabeth was very 
fevere with regard to thoſe who had any pretenſions 
to the throne, ſhe was attentive to remove the op- 
preſſtons of her ſubjects. She revoked all warrants 
granted to the purveyors for victualling the fleet, 
which were generally executed in a 1 
manner; and iſſued orders, that the: people ſhould be 
"aid in money for whatever proviſions they furniſhed. 
he reforited the impoſitions of the exchequer ; and 
| took care that the penſions aſſigned to the popiſh 
clergy, on their reſigning their livings, ſhould be 
punktually paid. She alſo increaſed the falary of the 
Judges, and allowed them a proviſion for their re- 
ſpective circuits. At the ſame time, ſhe took care 
6 her com ſhould go hand in hand with her 
Hiberality : ſhe gave very little out of the royal 
demeſnes, but on condition of its reverting, on de- 
fault of male iſſue, to the crown. 
A. D. 1562, The attention of Elizabeth and her 
council was now principally engaged by the civil com- 
motions which had for ſome time raged with the 
zreateſt violence in France. Aſter the death of 
rancis II. the Freneh proteſtants, or Hugonots, 
whom. that prince had perſecuted with the utmoſt 
rigour, became a very formidable people, whether 
we conſider their zeal for the reformation, their 
numbers, or the talenis of their leaders. The prince 
of Conde, admiral Coligny, and his brother Andelot, 
were at the head of the Hugonots, and rendered 
their party reſpeQable to the government. The 
Guiſes were their declared enemies, and armed 
againſt them the popiſh faction. Both parties aſſumed - 
_ the maſk of religion ; and, under pretence of ſup- 
orting the golpel of peace, carried on the moſt dread- 
ul war Gen each other. Fougteen armies were 


HISTORY 
explain tlie words of the treaty in ſach a manner as to 
leave no ſuſpicion of their excluding Mary's right af 
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levied and put in motion: in differ 

France: eaeh province, each city, each knn > 

agitated! with'inteſtine' rage and aimoſly, I. 
ther was divided againſt the for; and even the ke 
men ſacrificing at once their humanity and timidi ker 

religious fury; diſtinguiſhedthemſelyes-by. af. 
roeity and valbur. Wherever the reformed. oy He. 
gonots prevailed, the images were demoliſhed hy 
| | altars pillaged; the churches ruined, and the me 
teries deſtroyed. Where ſheceſs attended the cathy 
les, they hurned the billes, re-baptized the in 
and obliged married'perſonsto repeat the ceremony; 
while attended 


plunder, deſolation; and murder, 
qually the triumph of both parties: 
| Catherine of Medieis, the queen, regent, willing h 
put an end to theſe civil diſcords, perſuaded the ca 
lies to compromiſe their differences with the chick 
the Proteſtant party; anch an edict, favourable tg the 
reſormers, was iſhed! by which. they were yer 
mitted to have places without the cities and towns, fv 
| performing divine ſervice according to the tenctsgf 
; their religion; But this deceitful compliance feed 
only to irritate theſe two irreconcileable parties, Thy 
duke of Guiſe, who was conſidered as the protedo 
of the catholic religion, paſſing through Vaff atom 
on the borders of Champagne, fell upon a congreoy 
tion of Hugonots, who; in conſequence of the pri | 
lege granted them, were ſinging pſahns in a bam 
Above ſixty of theſe poor defenceleſs people war 
killed, and the reſt fled to the woods for ſhelgr 
The conſequence of this inhuman action was a gene 
ral inſurrection of the proteſtants in almoſt every pu 
of the kingdom, and the nation was divided betyee 
the duke of Guiſe and the prince of Conde. Cat 
| rine, fluftuated between both, attempted, but in wi 
to mediate a peace between them. She was then: 
Paris with the young king her ſon, where finding he 
ſelf deprived of all authority, ſhe wrote to the pri 
of Conde to eome to her deliverance. This lett 
augmented the flames of the civil war, which u. 
carried on with the greateſt inhumanity : every to! 
was a fortified poſt; every ſtreet a field of batik 
Anthony, king of Navarre, the firſt prince of 
blood, was obliged to ferve in the army of the dil 
of Guile, and, with the queen mother, dragged ol 
mee Rouen, where he was killed. 
inp, engaged by intereft and inclination to li 
port the catholic religion, formed a ſecret alway 
with the duke of Guiſe ; and accordingly ſent 00! 
men to affiſt in ſuppreſſing the Hugonots. Alam! 
at this confederacy, the prince of Conde, who ff 
ceived it would be impoffible 10 ſupport ha 
againſt this combined party without aſſiſtance ppi. 
to Elizabeth for ſupplies both of men and moe), 
order to prevent the total ruin of the proteſtant pi 
in France. Aceordingly Vidame of Chartres, 
Briguemant were diſpatched to London to = 
treaty. Conde, who was poſſeſſed of mol! d 
provinces of Normandy, offered to put Hal, 
Grace into the hands of the Engliſh, on £0" 
that Elizabeth ſhould ſend three thouſand ne 
rifon the place, together with three thouſand by 
troops to defend Dieppe aud Rouen, and fur") 
prince with an hundred thouſand crowns. ei 
accepted the offer, and three thouſand men 3 10 
mediately ſent under the command of Sir "7 
Poinings ; but the fortifications of the a 10 
ſo ruinous a condition, that the town w | 
doned, and it was with the utmoſt dif") | 
Poinings was able to throw a {mall garfiſon ©, | 
the city having for ſome time been ine p pit 
_ catholics, who at laſt took it by ſtorm; ae Py 
whole garriſon to the ſword. , $00 erben 
of Warwick, eldeſt ſon to the duke of eye. 
land, arrived at Havre, Vith another chu 
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of youſind Engliſh; and took upon himſelf the com- 
theſe forces were not ſufficient to ſtop the ca- 


101 the catholics. And accordingly- Elizabeth, 


vo. reer a the conſequence, had negotiated with 
1 A of Germany for a bady of troops to aſ- 
fe. e Fr Hugonots. Pandelot, who conducted this 
Hu. gen ſoon procured a body of ſix thouſand 
the BN eng four thouſand horſe: and the German 
— A vereſo ſincere in their profeſſions of religion, 


p fuſed any pay for the forces, till there 
Wt! 3 of A ug This reinforcement- ena- 
- 1 prince of Conde, who was now at Orleans, 
he eatof the Hugonot's power; 10 take the field, 

He- intend- 


— by the duke of Guiſe and the conſtable 


rency, fo 
4 8250 AM ta a hattle in the neighbourhood of 
Freux, The conteſt was very obſtinate an both 
(des: but at laſt the Hugonots thought proper to re- 
ire, though the loſs was nearly equal on both ſides. 


the prince of Conde was taken priſoner by the ca- 
Holes, and the conſtable Montmorency by the Hu- 
os. Coligni, who commanded under Conde, 
©; not intimidated by this misfortune : he inſpired 
b own unconquerable courage and conſtancy into 
xery breaſt, kept forces together, and ſubdued ſome 
f the moſt conſiderable places in Normandy. 


„ 


A. D. 156g. The affiſtance given by Elizabeth in fa. 


iy, and ſhe found it neceſſary to ſummon a parlia- 
eat, They accordingly met on the 1 1th of January, a 
Ws days before which the queen was ſeized with the 
ul pox, and her life appeared in danger. The com- 
ons therefore preſented an addreſs to her majeſty, 


oe, But Elizabeth ſtill found means to elude 
ber application : ſhe could not be preyailed upon to 
kee a ſueceſſor, The parliament, however, made 
d dificulty of granting the neceſſary ſupplies. The 


deth for, the improvement of trade and manu- 


qprefſion of vice, and for the more effeQual re- 


eas and two fubfidies. They alſo 1 * a hill 
111" enlarging the qath of ſupremacy, and thaſe who 
| Puled to take it were to be deemed traitors.  , © | 
noneſ, Duling theſe tranſactions in England, the catholic | 
unt pa ly under the duke of Guiſe were carrying on the 
rtres, r of Orleans with great vigour. A very conſi- 
ſettle ndle progreſs had been made in this undertaking, _ 
oſt of pen the duke was aſſaſſinated by a young enthuſiah 
Havfe Wed Poltrot de Merc. The duke, before he ex- 


ſed, expreſſed the deepeſt remorſe for having in- 
ured the queen-regent to conclude a peace as 


"ea; both parties were heartily tired of the 
Hon Toon agreed to articles of pacification. 
"ration, under ſome reſtrictions, was again 


8 Js was dey "I | 2 : 
„ments; and money being advanced to pay the 
ms the German 45 8 pat were 45 2 of 
q dom, Not the le 
1 _ treaty ; and a garriſon of fix thouſand - 
he (plied with 1 gould not long re- 
. Mole army of France. The earl of War- 


f 
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One particular, however, was very remarkable; 


Wour of the Hugonots had greatly exhauſted her trea- 


queſting that ſhe would either marry, or fix the ſuc- 
lion in ſuch a clear and explicit manner, as might 
vent the calamities which it was natural to fear 
ould reſult from the conteſts of ſeveral claims to the 


fre very willing to fupport the nable deſigns of 
ures, for the augmentation of her navy, for the 


uning the progreſs of popery. They granted two 


Wed his country in the horrors of a civil war; and 


9 * with the Hugonots. His advice was 


" to the proteſtants ; A 2 amneſty was | 
a, in his offices and 


regard was paid to Elj- 


E I. P Zz A n E TH, 


e commanded the Engliſh garriſon at Hayre, 


ditkculties under which: he laboured ; but the plague. 
breaking out, among his troops, he was obli 


England, that above 20,000. perſons died of it in, 
London only. „ 5 | 
Soon after Warwick's arrival in England a peace 
was concluded between England and France; Eliza- 
beth received 299,000 crawns for the redemption of 
hoſtages, and the mutual pretenſions of both. partieg 
ſtill continued, = 5 
The queen being no longer engaged in foreign 
affairs, and a perfect tranquillity prevailing at home, 
ſhe made a progreſs to the univerſity of Cambridge 
where. ſhe was received with the greatelt pomp and 
magnificence. Every thing was condutted with : 
ſplendor that did honor to that celebrated ſeat of 
learning; and the queen declared her ſatisfaction in 
an elegant oration, in which ſhe aſſured the univerſit 
of her protection, and promiſed to exert her utmoſ 


endeavours for the pramotion of knowledge, and the 


advancement of learning, 3 
A. D. 1565. This year opened with a new ſcene of 

dicantent 4 

as alſo between the latter and her ſubjets. Mary 

had for ſome time determined to marry, and the ob- 


jet ſhe pitched an was lord Darnley, fan to the earl 


of Lenox. This Qung nobleman was her couſin. 
german by the lady Margaret Douglas, niece to Hen- 
ry VIII. and daughter tg the earl af. Angus by Mar- 
garet queen of Scotland, He had been born and 


educated in England, where his father had conſtantly 


reſided, after being expelled his native country by 
the ſuperior intereſt of the Hamiltons. 
allo, by his father, deſcended from the ſame family 
with Mary herſelf; and would, by marrying her, 
preſerve the royal dignity in the houſe of Stuart, 
He was, after her, next heir to the crown. of Eng. 
land; and thoſe who affected to deny her title, on 
account of her being a foreigner, had endeavoured 
to maintain his claim, and to give it the preference, 
It was therefore conſidered as no inconſiderable ad- 
vantage, that by eſpouſing him, ſhe could unite both 
their titles; and as he was an Engliſhman by birth, 
and could not, either by his power or alliances, give 


any cauſe or ſuſpicion ta Elizabeth, it was preſumed 


that the propoſal of this marriage could not be diſa- 
reeable to the queen of England. She, indeed, 
emed to conſent to this alliance; and even wrote 
to Mary, thanking her for her kind hehaviour towards 


the earl of Lenox, whom that pringeſs now treated 


with the moſt diſtinguiſhed reſpect. 


Darnley, having obtained the aſſent of Elizabeth, 5 


repaired to Scotland; and, by his preſence, com- 
pleted the conqueſt, which the fame of his accom- 
pliſhments had already begun. He was in the flower 
of his age, and his appearance remarkably graceful. 
Mary, forgetting all her ſchemes of policy, liſtened 
only to the dictates of her growing paſſion. Elizabeth 
was no ſooner informed that the queen of Scots was 


| pl eaſed with the figure and perſon of Darnley, ang p 


that the treaty was on the point of being concluded, 


than ſhe exclainfed againſt the marriage; diſpatched. 
1 Throgmorton to Scotland, to diſſuade Mary from 


eſpouſing lord Darnley ;- ordered the earl of Lenox 
and his fon to return immediately into England. un- 


| der the ſevereſt pains and penalties the laws could in- 


flit; and caiiſed the counteſs of Lenox and her ſe: 


cond fon, who were then in England, to be gommit- 


ted tothe T0 r. 
Though Elizabeth's conduft was generally judi- 
cious, 7 it was too often full of duplicity ; but 
never d 
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made a: gallapt defence, notwichſtanding the many 
iged to 
ſurrender the place. Nor did the misfortune termi- 


nate here; the garrifon imported with them the peſ. 
ulence, which afterwards raged; with ſuch violence in, 


troubles between Elizabeth and Mary; 


2 was 


d the bebaye with greater . | 


* 
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her tranſaQtions with the queen of Scotland. 
Though ſhe now expreſſed ſo violent a reſentment 
againſt the intended marriage of Mary with Darnley, 
ſhe was not averſe to it in her heart. She would ra- 
ther, indeed, have wifhed that Mary had remained 
for ever in a ſingle ſtate ; but as that eould not be ef- 
fetted; ſhe did not diflike a choice that effettually 
delivered her from the fear of a ore 
She had, however, fome ſtrong reaſons of a political 
nature for affecting diſpleaſure on the preſent occa- 


fion ; it furniſhed her with a plauſible. pretence for 


refuſing to declare Mary her ſueceſſor to the Eng- 
gliſh crown, a point which ſhe had always laboured 
to evade; and it gave her an opportunity of exciting 
a ſpirit of rebellion among the Scottiſſ nobility and 
clergy... | | 
rt ſoon as Mary received advice of Elizabeth's. 
oppoſition to her marriage, ſhe juſtly obſerved to 
Throgmorton, that as the queen of England had al- 
ready fignified her deſire of her marrying an Engliſh 
nobleman, to avoid the umbrage of her eſpouſing a 
foreign prince, ſhe had, in effect, followed her own 
advice; but in order to give Elizabeth time to ex- 
amine the affair with more deliberation, ſhe would 
defer her marriage for three months. But this eon- 


ceſſion not fatisfying Elizabeth, the ceremony was 
performed at Edinburgh; and Mary was ſo pleaſed 


with her new conſort, that ſhe gave him the title 
of king, and added his name to her own in all 


public acts. But ſhe ſoon perceived that his advan- 


tages of perſon ſerved only to conceal a mind that 


was trifling, vain, ungrateful, too much occupied |] 


with lelf. love, too much ſwollen with filly pride, too 
much the ſlave of libertine folly, to be ſincerely at- 
tached to the moſt amiable of women. Reaſonably 
diſguſted with this unworthy huſband; ſhe withdrew - 
from him, by degrees, her confidence, and treated 
him with that contempt his ingratitude merited. 
At this time there was in the court of Scotland 
one David Rezzio, a Piedmonteſe muſician, who 
had raiſed himſelf to an honorable employment by 
his addreſs rather than by his talents. Mary had ap- 
pointed him her ſecretary for foreign affairs, loaded 
him with favours, and by repoſing in him too much 
confidence, and giving him too much credit, em- 
powered him to make a traffic of his patronage, and 
to exerciſe all the inſolence of an upſtart favourite. 
The king was perſuaded that Rezzio was the principal 
cauſe of the queen's coolneſs. Jealouſyenſued, and 
notwithſtanding the diſagreeable figure of the Pied- 
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monteſe, he was thought to enjoy more of Mary's fa- | 


vour, than merely her confidence. The ſuſpicion 
was ridiculous, but ſufficient to make the moſt dread- 
ful impreſſions on a heart already inflamed. The 


malecontents among the nobility added fuel to the melt 
ment of the ſucceſſion; but Elizabeth, whene 


flame of his jealouſy.; and perſuaded him to, expoſ- 
tulate with the queen on her too great intimacy with 
this Italian favourite. Secure in conſcious innocence, 
the queen treated theſe inſinuations with the contempft 
they merited; and in order to convince her unworthy 
conſort, that in exalting him ſhe meant not to divelit - 


herſelf of any part of her authority, ſhe ordered his | 
her majeſty he was well aſſured ſhe former 


name to be omitted on the coin, and to be placed after 
ber own in all y_ acts, which before ſhe had or- 
dered to take the precedence, ee. d 
A. D. 1566. Darnley, inflamed with rage, and 
incapable of curbing the violence of his paſſion, 
vowed the moſt ſevere revenge againſt Rezzio; and 
the diflatisfied nobility offered to aſſiſt him in his de- 
ſign, and to be themſelves the executors of his ven- 
- geance. The ninth of March was the day fixed for 
this ſanguinary purpoſe, and the neceſſary precautions 
- were taken to prevent the deſign from being rendered 


- 


* 


+ abortive, Mary, who was then in the ſixth month of 
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The king entered the apartment by a private 


ance, the queen demanded the reaſon fo 
intruſion, They told her, that not the leaſt vice 
alliance. 2 


an anti- chamber, and his body peirced with no | 


cent tribute of grief to the memory of the man tai 


tears, and employed her mind wholly on meditating 


| ſovereign, detained her a priſoner in the palae 


terate enemies. The 


whoſe fortune it was to unite the crowns of Engl 


a prince was a ſtrong inducement to 


her pregnancy, was ſupping in private with her natu- 
= „ 8 W : 


ral ſiſter, the counteſs of Argyle, and David Re; 
Rezzio 


and placed himſelf at the back of Mary's chte 
lord Ruthven, George Douglas, and ot T. the 


h 
tors ruſhed in after him. Terrified with ths ws 


r ſo rude an 


was intended againſt her perſon; they me | 

bring that villain 4 to Rerzio) to = * 
ment he ſo juſtly deſerved. Aware of his ! * 
Rezzio ran behind his miſtreſs, and ſeizing h 
called aloud: to her for protedlion; while 
poſed in his behalf with cries, menaces 
treaties. But all her efforts were in vain; the im 

tient aſſaſſins ruſhed upon their prey ; ang by on 
turning the table, greatly increaſed the horror aud 
confuſion of this. dreadful ſcene. Douglas ſeizing 
Darnley's dagger, ſtuck it in the body of Rey 
who ſcreaming with fear and agony, was dragged _ \ 


dan er, 
er vaiſt, 
ſhe inter. 
and en. 


than fiſty-ſix wounds. 

Mary's conduct on this occaſion was direded ! 
the molt diſtinguiſhed prudence. After paying a 4M 
motio! 
ready 
in han- 
declare 


had honoured with her confidence, ſhe dried up bel 


a ſevere revenge; while the aſſaſſins, conſcious 
their own guilt, and dreading the reſentment of thei 


diſmiſſing all who might have attempted hei elcape 

In this alarming ſituation, ſhe determined to pardo 
thoſe noblemen who had oppoſed her government, ii 
order to ſecure herſelf againſt the malice of the a 
ſaſſins, whom ſhe now conſidered as her moſt ine 
readily accepted the offe 
returned to court, and the aſlaſſins of. Rezzio vt 
obliged to fly into England, where they lived in ge opp! 
poverty and diſtreſs. Darnley declared himſe, H b 
proclamation, innocent of the murder of Re fo: 
and that he ſincerely repented of having given: ſeedom, 
countenance to the perpetrators of ſo horrid a dee dir F. 
Soon after this cvent Mary was delivered of 2 fl | ny 

ed wi 
ſember. y 
ade a mc 
Prohibitic 
Upnyile 
am deba 
Pls agat 
er, 5 
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would n 
erving 
wouldes 
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and Scotland. Sir James Melvill was diſpatched 
the court of Elizabeth to inform her of this hap 
event, and was received with great politenels by t 
queen. She "thanked him for the diſpatch be "il 
made in bringing her ſuch agreeable intelligence, d 
expreſſed the moſt cordial friendſhip for the Sc 
queen. She ſoon after ſent the carl of Bedford, 
George Carey, ſon to the lord Hunſdon, to afl 
the baptiſm of the young prince. 
The birth of a ſon contributed greatly to encore 
the zeal of Mary's partizans in England; and perl 
of all ranks began to be impatient for ſome et 


preſſed on that ſubjett, eluded the queſtion, by , 
tending ſhe had ſome thoughts of marry1ng Chat 
archduke of Auſtria. Several of Mary's fte 
however, adviſed Melvill to make the propoſal t 
queen. He followed their inftruttions, but us 
utmoſt circumſpettion in this delicate affair. Lt 


layed declaring his miſtreſs preſump:ive hei 4 
crown of England, merely to wait till ſhe . 
ſome iſſue of her body. And as that obſe * 
fortunately removed, he hoped her majeſty * 1 
longer defer gratifying the deſire of ber 1 y 
who wiſhed toſee one point ſettled, in doing 1 ö 
the title of his ſovereign, who would hover” 5 
place or right in England, but by ber favour 3 


' | | Fg that e bl 
üſtance. The queen anſwered, ber uſing 


rong inducement to . eh 
diligence in making a {tri inquiſiion it 1 | 


ter; that ſhe was perſuaded the right - 


| 


| 
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Scotland, in whoſe favour ſhe. heartily wiſh- 
fler 1 8 decided; but added, that ſhe 
2 ef defer making any declaration till the young 
on was baptized, when ſhe would certainly ſatisfy 
* in that particular.“ Melvill conſidered 


by the future condu of the queen. 


re ſhe diſplayed her great knowledge and 

< 38 She addrefſed the univerſity in 
; legant Latin ſpeech, in which ſhe recommended 
2 aſſiduous attention to the inſtruction of 
ooh committed to their eare. And during her ſtay 
i that ſamous ſeat of the muſes, ſhe diſplayed ſuch 
a liyely concern for the proſperity of literature, and 


ſole arbiter of all their diſputes. | 
4 2 after the queen's return from Oxford, 
he parliament mei at Weſtminſter, and once more 
termined to addreſs her, either to marry, or ſettle 
he ſucceſſion. Accordingly Mr. Molyneux made a 
notion, that the affair of the ſubſidy, which had al- 
ready been moved by ſecretary Cecil, might go hand 
hand with that of the ſucceſſion. The majority 
ieclared in ſupport of the motion; but the members 
o the privy council, who. knew: how diſagreeable 
de ſubje would be to Elizabeth, oppoſed it with 


ey had authority to aſſure them, that the queen 
ning her affeAion-; that the appointing a ſucceſſor 
Wind: that ſhe was therefore determined to delay the 


kcihon of that important ſubject to a more favour- 
ble opportunity. But theſe reaſons not being ſatis- 


Sir Francis Knolles, expreſsly commanding them 
proceed no farther in that affair; but to reſt ſatis- 
xl vith her promiſe to marry. Paul Wentworth, a 
lade a motion, and put the queſtion, whether ſuch 
prohibition was not an infringement on the liberties 
privileges of that houſe ?.. This brought on very 
a debates; and Elizabeth repeated her. com- 


auer. But this order, inſtead of ſilencing the 


peated, that the queen was obliged to retract her 
e. In conſequence of this the ſpeakers deliver- 


! ten voted the ſupply without any condition. 


Niere a trial for the future. © - | 


un laſt gave liberty to a very conſiderable part 
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being intended to aboliſh the ſmall remains of their 


bs anſwer as a mere Evaſion, which was truly evinced 


About autumn Elizabeth made a progreſs to 1 


the welfare of the univerſity,” that the members were 
captured with her government, and ever after made 


their influence. They informed the houſe that 
would marry as ſoon. as ſhe could find a prince de- 


wouldexpoſe her perſon to the moſt imminent danger; 


Mom to the members, they reſumed the ſubject 
th ſome warmth ; ſeveral of them ſpoke with great 
dom. Elizabeth was alarmed, . and ſent a meſſage 


ber who nobly ſupported the cauſe of liberty, 


nds apainſt their proceeding any farther in that 


emders, increaſed their ardour ; the whole houſe ] 
na flame, and ſuch ſtrong fymptoms, of diſguſt | 


Mer orders, and allow the houſe free liberty of | | 
hs ANG ST Ou 4 | and Murray, but had been recalled by Mary, and 


bei thoughts with more calmneſs and temper ; | 


ta it appeared to have been given with a view of 
lng her conſent to fix the ſucceſſion, ſhe remit- 
e thirdof it, declaring, that the money of her 
We Might as well be in their own pockets as in the 

treaſury, She was, however, far from being 
led with the ſpirited behaviour of the commons; 
laben ſhe put an end to the ſeſſion, ſhe ſeverely - 
ed the members in her ſpeech from the 
+ and adviſed them never to put her patience to 


ng theſe tranſaQtions in England, the Nether- 
"Ic agitated with thoſe alarming convulſions, 


dountry. Soon after Philip had quitted theſe _ 
er in order to reſide in Spain, the diſcontent | 
ants arrived at ſuch a height, that it was 
affairs to continue long in their preſent - 
This, univerſal. diflatisfation flowed from 
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liberties and privileges, and to erett on their ruins the 
throne of deſpotic power. The eſtabliſhment of 


they were nearly concerned, were greatly leflened. 
The inquiſition, which was going to be eſtabliſhed 
in theſe provinces, cauſed an univerſal alarm, that 
bloody tribunal being little leſs abhorred by the ca- 
tholics than By the proteſtants themſelves. The ſtates 
had been prohibited from aſſembling; and a project 
was formed by the king for extirpating the reformed 
religion, which had. now a multitude of profeflors. 
Theſe meaſures, which were on the point of being 
eſtabliſhed, ſet the provinces in a flame; They had, 
for ſeveral years, petitioned the governeſs to aſſem- 
ble the ſtates, in order to avert the ſtorm which threat- 
ened the deſtruction of their country. Their re- 
queſt was always rejected, and often with contuma- 
cious language. This ſtrange behaviour raiſed the re- 
ſentment of the people. The prince of Orange, 


the council, and joined in a petition to the king. 
The cardinal de Glanville, who directed all the mea- 
ſures of the government, had rendered himſelf fo 
odious, that the moſt violent attempts were to be 
feared, if he filled any longer the ſeat of power. 
Philip, whoſe pride would not ſuffer him to recall 
the cardinal, adviſed him to withdraw. The cardi- 
nal obeyed, and the nobles reſumed their ſeats at the 
council-board. This point being obtained, they 
exerted themſelves to prevent the eſtabliſhment of 
the inquilition, which they conſidered as one of the 
greateſt misfortunes that could attend any people. 
They formed aſſociations; and the proteſtants cele- 
brated divine ſervice openly, notwithſtanding all the 
threats of the government. From this moment 
Philip conſidered the people of the Low Countries 
as rebels, while they looked upon him as an. unjuſt 
and arbitrary ſovereign. Such was the beginning of 


Engliſh were afterwards very intimately engaged. 

A. D. 1567. This year opened with the moſt 
alarming commotions in Scotland, occaſioned by the 
earl of Bothwell, who had for ſome time been in 
great credit with Mary. He was always ſincerely at- 

tatched to her family and perſon, and had performed 
ſignal ſervices to both. His courage and condudt as a 
ſoldier were unqueſtionable, and he bore an utter 

hatred to the Engliſh, againſt whom he had been a 

great and ſucceſsful commander on the borders where 

his own eſtate lay. He had been for ſome years ba- 
niſhed through the influence of the earls of Arran 


pardoned, His figure was manly, though now ad- 
vancing to the decline of life: he was equally gallant 


in the court as in the field; and he poſſeſſed that open- 


neſs of manners, which, with his experience in life, 
rendered him to both ſexes an agreeable companion. 
A man of ſuch a' charafter could not be well re- 
liſhed by the gloomy reformers of Scotland; and 
thisver y circumſtance, perhaps, ſerved to rivet him in 
Mary's eſteem. He had now acquired ſuch an aſ- 
cendancy over .that princeſs, that all her meaſures 


were directed by his advice. Reports were ſpread of 
more particular intimacies and familiarities between 


them; and theſe reports gained more credit, as the 
hatred of Mary tox ards her huſband ſeemed rather to 


increaſe than diminiſh, - Even Darnley himſelf was 


reduced to ſuch a ſlate of felperation that he had 
ſecretly provided a veſſel, in or | 
continent: while ſeveral of the nobility, perceiving 


there were no hopes of bringing about a reconciliation 


between them, propoſed ſome-expedients for obtain- 


eaules. The people were perſuaded that the 
2 a NT 


ing a dix rce; 3 many difficulties arole, __ 
| TOS es.” 


biſhopries alarmed many of the principal families, 
as the juriſdiction and revenues of the abbies, in which 


with the counts of Egmont and Horne, withdrew from 


the troubles in the Netherlands, and in which the 


er to paſs over to the 
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with regard to the young prince's legitimacy, that it 


was laid aſide. The king, convinced that it was in 
vain ever to hope to recover the favour he had loſt, 


- retired to Glaſgow, where he was ſeized with an ill- 


—— 


neſs of a very extraordinary nature. 


Mary's enemies, who took every opportunity of 


blackening her character, imputed her huſband's dil- 


eaſe to a doſe of poiſon adminiſtered to him with her 
oven habd. But whatever truth there might be in this 
report, Mary (ſeemed greatly alarmed. She repaired | 


to Glaſgow, paid him a viſit, and behaved with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs ; forgetting, in the duty ſhe owed 
him as a wife, the cauſes of reſentment he had given 
her as his ſovereign. This behaviour of the queen 
gave the greateſt pleaſure to all who wiſhed ſhe might 
retrieve her charatter, eſpecially when it was known 
that ſhe had brought the king with her to Edinburgh. 
The queen herſelf reſided in the palace. of Holy- 
rood-houſe; but as the ſituation of that place was 
unhealthy, and the noiſe of a court not well adapted 
to perſons in ſickneſs, it was thought proper to fit up 
apartments for him in a houſe at ſome diſtance from 
the city, called the Kirk Field. Here the queen con- 
tinued her viſits, and behaved in the moſt endearing 
manner. She even lay ſeveral nights in a room be- 
low Darnley's chamber. But on the ninth of Febru- 


ary, Mary told the king, that ſhe intended to fleep 


that night in the palace, in order to be preſent at the 
marriage of one of her maids of honour. About 
two o'clock in the morning, the whole city was alarmed 
with a violent noiſe ; and every face wore the aſpect 
of aftoniſhment, when it was known that it was occa- 
fioned by the blowing up of the houſe where the king 
reſided. Darnley's body was found at ſome diſtance, 
without any marks either of fire, contuſion, or vio- 
tence ; butnot the leaſt doubt was made by any, that 


the king had been murdered ;\ and Bothwell was ge- 
nerally conſidered as the author of that attrocious | 


crume.. 8 | I oþ Es hs 
Mary ſeemed to be inconſolable on this occafion : 


the appeartd to have devoted herſelf wholly to grief. 
The earl of Lenox loudly demanded juſtice on the 
murderers of his ſon ; and accuſed Bothwell, aud 
ſeveral others, as the perſons who had committed the 
Placards were ſecretly affixed on the walls 
in various parts of the city,” accuſing Bothwell as the 


regicide. 


principal author, and that Mary herſelf was privy to 
the bloody deed, Voices were allo heard in the 
ſtreets of Edinburgh during the ſtillneſs of the night, 
imputing to Mary and Bothwell the death of the late 
king. Whatever reaſons there might be for deſiring 


that the ſanguinary att might be conligned to oblivion, 


the court was ſoon convinced, that it was ablolutel 
neceſſary io make ſome enquiry ; and that Bothwell 
and his'affaciates, accuſed by the earl of Lenox, 


Lenox for making good his charge againſt Bothwell, 
though he lived at a great diſtance from the court, 
and though he conjured the queen, for the ſake of 
vindicating her own honour, to employ more leiſure 


and deliberation in determining a queſtion of ſuch 


importance to the whole kingdom. Lenox finding all 
his attempts to put off the trial were in vain, ſent 
one of his retinue to proteſt, in his name, againſt the 
2 of the crimmal, finding it would be impol- 
ſible, in fo ſhort a time, to collect the witneſſes ſuffici- 


ent to prove the charge againſt ſo powerful a noble- 


man. No regard was, however, paid to this proteſt; 


and Bothwell, after a ſhorr trial, was honourably ac- 
_quitted.. "AL 1 | Is LETT Ot 


© Thele proceedings were far from ſatisfying the 


| people, and, inſtead of exculpating Bothwell, tended 


rather to prove his guilt. 


» 


ſhould undergo a legal trial: but, at the ſame time, 
care was taken that no evidences ſhould appear againſt 


him. Fifteen days only were allowed the earl of 


* Why (it was aſked) 
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themſelves, if any are produced, will tend 
his charatter ; and every enquiry will with 


lady of great merit and noble family; and it was ne. 


| nobility, by. whom Bothwell was hated for 1s 


had not one of their number informed the que 


A, D. 1565, 
ſhould a perſon, innocent of the crime he: 
of, endeavour 1o.preclpitate the trial ? The 


S accuſed 
he witneſs 
to clear 
of the veil of calumny and detrattion ” Te part 
der of the king was, .however, only a peel Ms 
crimes of Bothwell. . He forcibly carried IF the 
queen, as ſhe was going to fee her ſon, and con th 
her to the caſtle of Dunbar, with an intent to eyed 
her. It was generally ſuſpetted that the whole in | 
action was managed in conſort with the queen I 
ſome of the nobility, in order to diſcover the * 


{ent her a private meſſage, aſſurin her, that if fh. mp 
lay under any conſtraint, :they would mandy et 
power for her relief. She anſwered, that the had r by | 
deed been carried to Dunbar by violence, but w C 
been treated with ſo much kindneſs ſmce der wy # 


that ſhe willingly remained with Bothwell, The m. 
bility were now ſufficiently convinced that the who! 
had been previoully planned between them, and 2 
themſelves no farther concern about her Spee, 
few days after, Bothwell received a pardon a 
for this violence, but for all other crimes he hag ever 
committed. e N 

Mary's thoughts were now engaged in eftedting a 
marriage with Bothwell ; but this ſeemed to be x. 
tended with an inſuperable difficulty. That noble. 
man had been married, about fix months before, to; 


de 


ceſſary to ſet this marriage aſide. Villainy is alway 1 = 
fertile in expedients. The cauſe was pleaded u buen 
ſucceſs in two ſpiritual courts, the catholic and . Ela 
proteſtant. The firſt decided in his favour from hard 
_ reaſons of conſanguinity, alledged by Bothwell; th am 
latter from reaſons of adultery, alledged by his vik un 
Craig, the miniſter of Edinburgh, received orders6 2 
publiſh the banns of the queen's marriage, which er the 
nobly refuſed. He even exhorted all thoſe who H ety, 1 
acceſs to her perſon, to give her their advice againl hae of e 
fo ſcandalous an alliance, But all his endeavou The fi 
were in valn ; the queen perſiſted in her intention! ſabeth 
marry Bothwell and the ceremony was performed! 5 to ale 
the biſhop. of Orkney. Very few lords attende o © 
notwithſtanding many of them had ſigned a pet on to 
for her marrying Bothwell; and even the Fren Ml ituatic 
ambaſſador, though a dependant on the houle 6 knee in 
Guiſe, could not be prevailed upon to countenand million. 
the marriage by his preſence. e! y. of t| 
This event diſgraced Mary in the eyes of all braten 
rope: her ſubjetts beheld her with horror. The Ihe aſſo 
picions ſhe lay under with regard to her being a ble Mar 
complice in the death of the king grew {trons ter perſo, 
Her conneQtion with the man whom the public v0 Nan inſtri 
had pointed out as the murderer ; her great ande er infant 
to have him acquitted; a marriage ſo contrary 0 er the nax 
decency, negotiated by means ſo odious; all the be 29th © 
conſiderations ſeemed to confirm, that Mat), Nd inftry; 
ſlave of her paſſion for Bothwell, was the pare ys natur 
ma ceine e 1513.49 „ KI of the 
Bothwell's iniquity was augmented by his inſole al during 
He treated the queen herſelf with the greate Ile fpning 
tality; and endeavoured. to make himſelf mali Wicient tc 


1 ſg feare - 
Wonz of th 
„ Murra 

Ut alſem , 
i ber hul 


the young prince, who had been committed i 
care of lord Erſkine, lately ereated earl | 
but he nobly refuſed to part with his charge. 2 
attempt alarmed the whole nation; and the ff 


bearing inlolence, met at Stirling, and om 


aſſociation for protegting the prince, wd f 
the murderers of the late king to condig" po 1 
They ſoon collected a conſiderable . ech 
and marched, with the utmoſt diligence Hoh: 
to ſurprize the queen and Bothwell in luce! 
houſe. - Their attempt had certainly rp 


A. D. 1567. 
She ſlighted not the notice ſhe had re- 
made her eſcape, with Bothwell, to the 


7 | have been diſperſed for want of pay; but 
1 | — ined by a conſiderable number of troops, ſhe - 
Fi norudently took the field againſt her rebellious ſub- 
5 and marched to Preſton, where ſhe was joined 


y Bothwell. She ſoon perceived that his preſence 
was of no advantage to her cauſe; for on meeting 


fly conſidered as the murderer of the late king. 


0 Mary was now obliged to have recourſe to negotia», 
rat un; and Bothwell, perceiving that the authority of 
A e queen was NO longer able to protett him, made 
only bis elcape to Dunbar, and thence paſſed over into 


denmark, where he was thrown into priſon, loſt his 
ales, and died in the moſt, abjett diſtreſs. 
Mary, finding all hopes of reſiſtance were vaniſhed, 


in ** 20 - . 
* ok the fatal reſolution of ſubmitting to her enemies, 
oble. iid was conducted to Edinburgh amidit the inſults 


de populace. A banner was carried before her, 
ber ſon in tears, imploring the vengeance. of 
ren. She was not permitted to continue long at 
te palace : the conſpirators ſent her, under a ſtrong 
wad, to the caſtle of Lochleven, belonging to 
lam Douglas, uterine brother to the carl of 
uray, This caſtle was fituated on a ſmall iſland 
the middle of a lake, and acceſſible only by a boat. 
Jere the captive queen was treated with the utmoſt 
hielty, without, a ſingle friend to comfort her in this 
e of diſtreſs. : | | 

The ſufferings of the unhappy princeſs affected 
beth, and ſhe reſolved to employ all her autho- 
ly to alleviate her misfortunes, and reduce her re- 
Mays ſubjetts to reaſon, She diſpatched Throg- 


N 
i 


tion | 
rmed! 
nende 


petto ron to Scotland, with orders to enquire into the 
> Frend Wl lituation of Mary, and to promiſe her all the aſ- 
houle ( ance in her power. At the ſame time, he was 
ntenand mioned to demand of the conlpirators the li- 


j. of their ſovereign, and, in caſe of refuſal, 
lireaten them with the reſentment of his miſtreſs. 


f al Bi 


The fi Ihe aſſociated lords, who were determined to 
ing an! Wile Mary, refuſed the Engliſh ambaſſador acceſs 
ronge ler perlon; and obliged the unfortunate queen to 
blic vol ban inſtrument, whereby ſhe reſigned the crown 


er infant ſon, who was proclauned in Edinburgh 
er the name of James VI. and crowned at Stirling 


and initrument, by which the earl of Murray, 


ers of the reformation in Scotland) was appointed 
0 during the minority of the young king. 

Me ſigning of theſe inſtruments, however, was 
dent io procure Mary her liberty. The con- 


4g feared the conſequence of the return oſ the 


aray, therefore, ſummoned a parliament, 
5 N after voting the queen an accom- 
er hultand's murder, condemned her to per- 
A ubriſonment, ratified the inſtruments ſhe had 
knowledged her ſon for their king, and 
er regent. But though no difficulties occur- 


u the proceedin | f . 
cedings of the conſpirators. The 
he vel bad tended greatly to alter the ſen- 
d lars Virtuous part of the nation; the ſitua- 
i Was commiſerated; and a powerful 


de forces of the enemy at Carberry Hill, they re- 
{ed to fight in defence of a man who was univer- 


is. tied... Gol. Nl 


n which was painted the murder of her huiband, tion with Murray. But the regent refuſed to liſten 


lie 29th of July. They allo forced her to ſign a 


Wy natural brother, and one of the principal pro- 


um ol the people at the fight of majeſty in dil- 
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party was formed for ſupporting the cauſe of diſtreſ- 
led majeſty. | 

A. D. 1568. The endeavurs of Mary's partiſans 
tive, had it not been for George Douglas, (brother 


to the laird of Lochleven) who was ſo affected at the 
melancholy fituation of Mary, and fo captivated with 


| her charms, that he determined, if poſſible, to ef- 
fect her eſcape. He found means to ſteal the keys of 
the caſtle from his brother's chamber, and, while 


the family were engaged in their devotions, opened 
the gates, conveyed her into a ſmall boat, and rowed 


knovn to her friends, who conveyed her to Hamil- 


nobility, A bond of affociation was immediately 
ſigned for her defence, and Mary, in a few days, 
found herſelf at the head of a very conſiderable 
army. = Ss 5 

In conſequence of this ſhe diſpatched Bethune, a 
perſon of abilities, and one that had been very in- 


informing her of the happy change in her circumſtan- 
to the ſtrong caſtle of Dumbarton, in order to wait 
the arrival of the ſuccours expected from England. 


She allo took ſome ſteps towards opening a negotia= 


to any terms of accommodation that tended to diveſt 
him of the power he had acquired by uſurpation: 


and both parues prepared to decide the conteſt by the 


ſword. The regent could collect no more than four 
thouland men; but notwithſtanding the inferior num- 
ber of his army, he took the held againſt his ſove- 
reign. The two armies met on the thirteenth of May, 
Lat Langhde, near Glaſgow ; and a battle was fought 

in which Mary's forces were totally defeated. The 
unhappy princels fled with great precipitation, at- 
tended by a few friends, to the borders of England. 
A conſultation was now held with regard to the mea- 
tures ſhe ought to purſue, as they would, in all pro- 
bability, determine her future happinels or inility. 
It was hoped, that the late interpoſition of Elizabeth 
in favour of the Scottiſh queen, wonld induce her 
to aſſiſt her effettually in her diſtreſs ; and it was 
therefore determined t6 pals over into England. 
Accordingly che queen, attended by a ſmall reti- 
nue of ſeventeen perſons, landed at Workington in 
Cumberland, and was conducted with great pomp 
to the caſtle of Carliſle, where ſhe was received by 


ed reſpett. on 
unfortunate iſſue of the battle of Langſide, and ſol- 


mg. that aſſiſtance ſhe had promiſed her againſt 
her rebelſious ſubjects. Elizabeth received the letter 


with aſtoniſhment; and had ſhe been left to follow 


the | diftates of her own mind at that inſtant, ſhe 
would certainly have complied with the requeſt of 
the Scotuſh queen; but ſhe was cautioned againſt 
the danger of ſuffering the . failings of humanity to 
prevail over the dictates of ptudence. ' She, how- 
ever, diſpatched lord Scroop, warden of the Marches; 


and Sir Francis Knolles, vice-chamberlain, to pay 


her compliments to Mary, and to take care that ſhe 
was treated with all the reſpect due to her high rank 


and dignity. © 


1 Parliament, many of the' nobility were diſ- great debates enſued on the manner of proceedin 

with regard to the Scottiſh princeſs. . To detain her 
in England might, it was thought, be attended with 
many dilagreeable circumſtances, and to ſend her to 
France with ſlill-more, Humanity would not permit 


In the mean time, a privy. council being afſertibled; 


1 


} 


would, in all probability, have been rendered abor- 


her aſhore. The news of her eſcape was ſoon © 


— — - - 223 We 2 


ton, where ſhe was joined by a great number of the 


ſtrumental in her releaſe; with a letter to Elizabeth, 


ces, and requeſting a body of troops to aſſiſt her in 
reducing her rebel tubje&ts, Mary intended to retire 
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the governor of that fortreſs with the molt dilttnguilh- | 


No ſooner was Mary landed in England, than fhe 
_ diſpatched a letter to Elizabeth, informing her of the 
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her being delivered into the hands of her rebellious 
ſubjetts. At laſt it was agreed by the a that 
ſhe ſhould be detained a priſoner, till ſhe had made 


ſatisfaction for having aſſumed the title and arms of 


England, and proved her innocence wich regard to 
the murder of her huſband. 19 


Mary had certainly entered England without leave 


from Elizabeth, or procuring any ſafe conduct; and 
from this circumſtance, it was determined by the 
council, that ſhe was actually a priſoner of war. It 
cannot be denied, that a ſovereign has power to ſeize 
a foreign prince, who enters his dominions without a 
ſafe conduQ;. but there are caſes wherein that right 


deviates into. juſtice, In this inſtance, the circum- 


ſtances were remarkably favourable. Mary had been 
forced out of ber dominions by her rebellious ſub- 
jeQs, and obliged to take refuge in the firſt place that 
offered. She had no time for choice: ſhe muſt ei- 
ther ſubmit to thoſe who ſought her life, or take ſhel- 
ter in the country of a friend and ally. She had alſo 


- 


received aſſurances of aſſiſtance from Elizabeth; ſo 


that if the detaining her a priſoner was not contra- 
ry to the law of nations, it was at leaſt repugnant 
to the dictates of humanity. 


Elizabeth's mind was ſo agitated that ſhe knew not | 


in what manner to proceed: political prudence, and 


her natural generoſity contended with each other. 
The former at laſt prevailed; ſhe followed the advice of 


her council, and informed the queen of Scots, that 
- notwithſtanding her friendſhip for her, ſhe could not, 


with any degree of decency, either ſee or ſupport | 


her, till ſhe ſhould be cleared of the crimes of which 
the was accuſed. Mary anſwered, that ſhe would 
willingly juſtify herſelf before a princeſs whom ſhe 
conſidered as a filter. 
ſhould ſhe fit in perſon as a judge, and pronounce 


any. ſentence, it. would 28 many difficulties: 


the royal dignity would be wounded when majeſty 
tt{elf ſubmitted to puniſhment. She therefore declined 
the office, but offered to ſend two noblemen, as her 


eommithoners, to hear the mutual charges between 


her and ber ſubjects. Mary accepted the offer, and 


Elizabeth wrote immediately to Murray, charging 
him in a very peremptory manner, to deſiſt from any 


_ farther hoſtilities againſt the friends of the queen of 
Scots, and to appear in perſon to vindicate his con- 


duct with regard to his ſovereign, before the com- 
miſſioners, who were appointed to ſit at Vork for 


that purpoſe. 
peremptory meſſage; but having always been an ab- 
Jed * the Engliſh, and 2 domeſtic enemies 
being now both numerous and powerful, he deter- 
mined to o the commands of Elizabeth, as the 
only perſon from whom he could hope for aſſiſtance. 
This. refalution was, however, ſtrongly oppoſed in 
the council, by the moſt judicious of his party. They 
repreſented that it ma caſt an indelible ſtain on 
himſelf and his country ſhould he accuſe his lawful 


and native ſovereign before a foreign court of judi- | 
perſons who were profeſſed enemies 


cature ; before perſon 
to the Scottiſh nation. But their arguments were 
urged in vain, Murray was not to be diverted/from 
his purpoſe ; he paſſed into England, attended by the 
earl of Morton, the biſhop of Orkney, the lord 
Lindſey, and the abbot of Dumfermling. 
At firſt Mary's cauſe appeared triumphant. Mur- 
ray flattered himſelf that if ber- honour was not im- 
peached, ſhe might be prevailed upon to accept of 
reaſonable terms of accommodation ; whereas if he 
accuſed her of being an accomplice in the murder of 
Darnley, and ſhe ſhould afterwards re- aſcend the 
throne, inevitable death muſt be the conſequence. 
This accuſation being omitted, the anſwers of the 
queen to the arguments of her adverſaries were ex- 
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marry him ? If he was guilty, ſhe deſired 


and conſequently null and void. By what r 


and being aſſured that if Mary's erime 


» Mary's commilſioners were aſtoniſhed when th 


the papers were forged. They therefore change 
But Elizabeth reflected that 


Py „ * 


Murray vas equally. ſurprized and offended at this 


in the hands of Murray during the minority of 0 
young prince. But Ma 


* 


informed of this, had recourſe to artifice: ey 
| Sir Robert Melyill*to Mary, with propos 0 
riage between her and the duke of Norſole 8. 
| ceffation of hoſtilities between the two 


marriage ſhould give way to the public fa chat if 
be recommended by her parliament, 7 


peace with the rebels; but at the ſame e 
| the would giv 11 ſhe 1. 


| liberty; and reſtored to the throne of her 


A. D. 568, 


tremely plauſible: How could ſhe { ? 
advocate, that Bothwell was the "on ang = ie 
band, after he had been legally tried and ac er huſ. 
and after the nobility themſelves had ſolicited jo, 
0 
punithed; ſhe appealed to the laws of hg _—_ 0 
and they found him innocent. As to her ref; = 
of the crown, it was evidently an a of configs 


on what pretence, could the Scots revolt tanz 1 
allegiance, throw their queen into priſon Ive we 
battle, and place her ſuceeſſor on the 8 Th 4 
are confeſſedly atts of rebellion, and puniſhed a; * 
in every well- governed Rate,” 5 
The force of theſe arguments was clearly diſcerned 
by Murray, who was now convinced, that he mul 
either give up the conteſt, or aceuſe his ſoyerei n 

the murderer of her huſband. - He ehoſe the 1 
was proved j 

a ſatisfactory manner, Elizabeth would de 
declare againſt her, and give him every rehm 
protection he could defire, he produced prook in 
lupport of the moſt horrid accuſations. © Theſe ven 
love-letters written by Mary to Bothwell, and a pros 
mile of marriage ſigned by the hand of that infamouWil 
ſeducer. From theſe papers it was ſufficienth e 
dent, that all the crimes committed by Bothyell, de 
murder of the king, and forcibly earrying of the 
queen, had been concerted with her majeſty, 


perceived that Murray had produced teſtimonies which 
could not be anſwered, unleſs they could prove tha 


their ſyſtem; they deſired that Elizabeth would bra 
about an accommodation; and on being informed 
that the accufations exhibited againſt Mary muſt b 
firſt obviated, they broke off the conferences. The 
friends of Mary have laboured to prove that tbeſ 
famous letters were forged, and many volumes hare 
been written with that intention. The {ubjelt i 
however, too diffuſe, nor indeed is it neceffary to d 
cuſs the arguments that have been offered both f 
and againſt the authenticity of theſe letters here, 14 
it ſuffice to ſay, that from a candid examination, th 
circumſtances advanced to prove them forgertes 
weak and inconcluſive. CE 
Elizabeth uſed her utmoſt endeavours to preral 
Mary to continue'the conferences, but without effell 
That princeſs remained inflexible, and even acculs 
Murray and other commiſſioners of being d 
murderers of her huſband : but produced no p00 
againſt them. Elizabeth offered to bury whaten 
was paſt in oblivion, and negotiate a reconcilal 
with her ſubjeQs, provided ſhe would renounce * 
throne, and ſuffer the direction of affairs to con 


rejected the propoſal ut 
diſdain. © My laſt words, anſwered ſhe, fal 
the words of the queen of Scotland.” o 
While Murray was abſent, the Hamiltons 3 | 
earl of Huntley, who were ſtill in arms, had 
poſſeſſion of Glaſgow, with a body of fever Pn 
men, intending to march forward, and mene 
regent in his return from England. Murr), 


jes In 
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land. She anſwered that her repugnance 


ſhe ſhould be ready to receive any Pore. io ** 


ive no definitive anſwer ti 


1 


A, D, 1569- 


vever, agreed to ſend orders to the lords of 
54 _ © Lend hoſtilities againſt Murray till fur- 
ther orders. This was the ſole point the regent had 
In view; he took advantage of the queen's order, and 
«turned to Scotland in ſafety. y.. 
4. D. 1569. Mary now preſſed Elizabeth either 
0 enable her to regain poſſeſſion of her kingdom, or 
© ſuffer her to retire into France and ſeek other re- 
Gurces, Elizabeth was. exaſperated to the higheſt de- 
Wire by ſome letters which Mary had wrote to her 
Ends in Scotland, which, being intercepted were 
tinto her hands. She therefore evaded complying 
Sith Mary's requeſts, and that unfortunate princeſs, 
Hoſe wit and infinuating graces might have created 
r intereſt in too many hearts, was removed, on the 
loch of. January, to Tutbury caſtle, in Staffordſhire, 
tere ſhe was put under the cuſtody of the earl of 
Shrewſbury . . 3 x 
The duke of Norfolk, however, ftill purſued his 
ſelgn of marrying Mary. He was greatly beloved 
j the people, and the firſt nobleman in England in 
int of birth and fortune. He was paſſionately fond 
if the Scottiſh queen, but, fearful of concluding a 
reaty of that importance without the conſent of his 
wereign, he confulted the earls of Arundel, Nor- 
umberland, Weſtmoreland, Suſſex, Pembroke, and 
uthampton, who all agreed in adviſing him to pro- 
ted. The principal nobility and gentry engaged to 


Throgmorton joined his intereſt with great cordiality. 
t was now agreed to open the affair to the earl of 
iceſter, Elizabeth's declared favourite. He ap- 


de duke of Norfolk for a huſband, and ſtipu- 

ung the following articles for the advantage of 
(th kingdoms ; © That Mary ſhould attempt nothing 
| conſequence of her pretenſions to the Engliſh 


e ſhould confirm the preſent eſtabliſhed religion in 
land, and grant a free pardon to ſuch of her ſub- 
Us as had appeared in arms. againſt her.” Mary 
readily gave her conſent to theſe propoſals, which 
ned to open a path to liberty, and the recovery of 
& crown of her anceſtors, ey 

Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate to Elizabeth, having got 
teligence of the intended marriage, communicated 
o us miſtreſs, who one day told. Norfolk to take 
ue on what pillow he laid his head. She afterwards 
it for the duke, upbraided. him ſharply for pre- 
ung to engage in a treaty without her el 
d commanded him upon his allegiance, to proceed 
danher, The duke promiſed to obey her com- 
nds; but retired from court without taking leave, 
W repaired to his ſeat in Norfolk. He was ſo 
[ally beloved in that country, that he could eaſily 
+ Membled a conſiderable army in his defence ; 
{us loyalty would not permit him to take up arms 
"mit is ſovereign, He ſet out on his return to 
court, but was arreſted at St. Albans and ſent to 


dai o taken into cuſtody ; but as they unanimouſly 
* in declaring, that the marriage b IC 
| Murray, and that it was never intended to 
8 — without Elizabeth's conſent, they were 
The people had been uni | 1 hm; bo” 20. ED * 
* iverſally alarmed at the 
nnen of ſo many of the nobility and ſeveral 
dus aſſemblies were held in the north, where 


N it of York 
| "hos 1 of the northern inhabitants, 
wean x eatls-of Northumberland and Weſt- 


chou ht 7 . 
ſ proper to pay no regard to 
le but 1 alarmed of their 1 


2 


woved the deſign, and wrote to Mary, recommend- 


own, prejudicial to Elizabeth or her poſterity ; that 


Tower, All who had been privy to the deſign 


arms without waiting for a ſupply of men 


'# 


— 


port him; and the lord Lumley and Sir Nicholas 


ad been pro- 


dhe idol of the people. Lord Suſſex, pre- 
, Was not ignorant of theſe meetings, 


if 


ELIZABETH, 


[ 


and money, which they had been promiſed by the 
duke of Alva, governor of the Netherlands. The 
inſurgents proceeded immediately to Durham, tore 
the bible and common prayer book in the public 


market-place, eretted a crucihx in the cathedral, and 


cauſed maſs to be openly celebrated in an aſſembly of 


above fix thouſand perſons, The rebel army now 


became very numerous, and a party of 500 horſe 
were detached-to releaſe the queen of Scotland from 
her confinement in Tutbury caſtle ; but that princeſs 
having been removed to Coventry before their ar- 


rival, the expedition miſcarried. The inſurgents 


ſoon after made themſelves maſters of Bernard. caſtle, 


and Hartpool, the latter of which they ſtrongly for- 


| tified, 11 | 
While part of their forces, amounting to about 


15,000 foot and 2,000 horſe, were employed in theſe 


| operations, the reſt, formed into ſmall detachments, 
over-ran all Yorkſhire ; the royal army, commanded . 


by the earl of Suffex, being too weak to prevent 
their ravages. But the chiefs of the rebels finding it 
impoſſible to furniſh money ſufficient to pay their 


troops, the army diſperſed. Northumberland fled 


into Scotland, where he was ſeized by the regent, and 
committed to the caſtle of Lochleven, But the earl 
of Weſtmoreland was more fortunate ; he found 
means to pals over into Flanders, where he lived on 
a ſmall penſion ſettled on him by the Spaniſh mo- 
narch, : | 

A. D. 1570. This year was opened by a circum- 


ſtanee that greatly facilitated the already diſturbances 


that ſubſiſted between the Engliſh and Scots. The 
earl of Murray, regent of that kingdom, was aſſaſ- 


ſinated on the 23d of January by a gentleman of the 


name of Hamilton, who gave no other reaſon for his 
conduct than obtaining revenge for a private injury 


he had received from the earl. 


From this remarkable event Scotland was again 
thrown into its former anarchy. No ſooner was the 
death of the regent known, than a conſiderable body 


of Scots entered England, and committed ravages 
| which equalled in cruelty thoſe of the moſt barbarous 


times, This expedition ſeems to have been under- 
taken merely to provoke the Engliſh to revenge theſe 


affronts on all the Scots in general; and by that 
means to revive the ancient enmity between the two 
people, and unite all the inhabitants of Scotland 


againſt their ſouthern neighbours. But they were 


| miſtaken in their politics: Elizabeth was too cautious 
to be deceived by ſo ill-concerted a ſcheme : ſhe de- 
clared, that ſhe did not think the party that ſupported 
the government concerned in the late unprecedented 
| inſult upon her ſubjeQs, nor inclined to think the 


whole nation criminal. She even offered her aſſiſt- 


ance to reſtore the government to its former vigour, 


and to redreſs the diſorders that had been committed 


by Mary's friends. She added, that ſhould her friendly 
offers be rejetted, ſhe was ſufficiently prepared to do 
herſelf juſtice, and take a ſevere revenge on thoſe 
' who had wantonly, and without the leaſt provocation, 
| inſulted her crown and dignity. + 5? | 


This declaration, which was delivered by Ran- 


dolph, the Engliſh ambaſſador, to an aſſembly of 
the ſtates, diſconcerted all the meaſures of Mary's 
friends: they were not prepared with an anſwer, and 


obtained a farther time for that purpoſe, During this 


interval, both parties exerted all their abilities to gain 


the aſcendant. Elizabeth collected an army to give 


- weight to her counſels; and her ambaſſador artfully 
cheriſhed. the diviſions in Scotland, while he ſeemed 


to be labouring to promote an union between the two 
parties. Mary's friends had recourſe to the moſt 75 
. 


voking ſarcaſms upon Elizabeth and her counci 


order to urge them to a general rupture, At the ſame 


time, they expected conſiderable . from 


41 
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that no foreign troops | | 
land; and that the Engliſh rebels, who had taken re- 


| Moncontour, in Poitou, and the admiral himfelf 


_ cluded, in which liberty of confcience, anda pardon 


| Tefted by Philip for thi purpoſe He hid been edu. 


_ charadter, and the inveterate hatred he entertained 


346 A. D. 1371. 
France and Spain, 10 enable them to oppoſe, with. | 
more probability of ſucceſs; the attempts of the party 
ſupj ag do pt ed V 

| The earl of Suffex, who commanded Elizabeth's 
army, received orders to march into Scotland, in 


order to revenge the injuries ſuffered by the Englſh, 


and to influence the elefAtion' of a regent. But be- 
fore he arrived in that kingdom, he was recalled 7 
an agreement with the queen of Scots, who ſtipulated, 
ould be introduced into Seot- 


füge in that kingdom, ſhould be delivered up by her 

rtizans. The earl of Lenox was ſoon after choſen 
regent-in an aſſembly of the ſtates, and Randolph re- 
ceived orders to maintain a correſpondence with Him. 

Elizabeth, notwithſtanding theſe inſtances of par- 
tiality to Maty's enemies, itil continued her ambi- 
. condukt, and maintained the appearance of 
friendſhip with that unfortanate princeſs. At the 


requeſt! of the biſhog of Roſs, Mary's ambaſſador, 
| joined with the preſſing inſtances of ſome foreign 


bwers, Elizabeth procured a ſuſpenſion of arms 

erween the Scottiſh fattions; and by that means 
1 the progreſs of the regent's party, when they 

ere on the point of gaining very confiderable at 
vantages over their opponents, By this variable 
conduct, Elizabeth arifully fed the flames of civil 
difcord in Scotland, and rendered the whole country 
a ſcene of horror and delolation. . 55 

A. D. 1571. The attention of the Engliſh was 
now engaged by the affairs on the continent, where 
the moff dreadful ravages were committed, and 
whole cities laid waſte by religious wars. The 
prince of Conde was flain at the battle of Jarnac : 
and his fon, with the young prince. of Navarre, af- 
terwards Henry IV. placed at the head of the Hu- 
gonots. The admiral Colighi, always unfortanate, 
ut nee formidable in his misfortunes; conſtantly 
ſupported the proteſtant party againſt the royal forces, 
headed by the F Henry de Guife. Elizabeth 
ſaw the neceffity of ſupporting the Hugonots, whoſe 
intereſts were connected with her own, notwithſtand- 


ing her hatred of all rebellion, and every ſpecies of 


Nen the will of the ſovereign. Soon after, 
+1 : 5. $3: i330 { io Co / /t 3 $57.3 a ; 
e whole army of the infurgents was defeated at 


dangerouſly wounded, The lofs of this battle ſeemed 


to have put a final period to the attempts of the Hu- 


onots; and the court of France, perſuaded that 


the force of the rebels was totally annihitated, ne- 
etted to make any farther preparations againſt an 


* * * 


gerous. But they were miffaken. Coligni appear. 
ed in another quarter of the kingdom, at the head of 
ſo powerful an army, that even the capital itſelf was 


enemy whom they thought could never be more dan. 


2 


courſe, to negotiation; and a treaty was ſobn con- 
for their revolt, were once more granted them, 

© The low countries felt much more ſeverely than 
France the dreadful effects of . tibus tyranny, 
Philip was. determined to rule thoſe commercial pro- 
vinces with a deſpotic power, and employed. a man 
well qualified to execute his tyranhicat defigh, Fer. 
dinand of Toledo, duke of Alva, was the man fe. 


cated in a camp; and having obtaineda conſummate 
knowledge of the military art, his habits led hith to 
transfer into all governments the ſevere diſcipline of 
an army. This general, about three years fince, 
had condukted into the Low Countries, from Italy, 
2 body of vetetan Spaniſh forces, The 
Flemings, who were no ſkrangers to His ferocious 


againſt them, were ſtruck with Eonfternation. Not 
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in danger. It was now 1 proper to have. re- 


to the king of Spain; but Norfolk, 1 

| defirous of delivering” Mary fromm confines 
| fuſed e tg ene, "He cou, fy berg 
| to fend 


indes 
| but one Baley, 4 fervam to che que „ 2p 
e abe had een SH te, 
| the bine of Rofs, the duke of; ach op 
| lord Lumley, was ſeize ae Dover Wo ect. 


| his landing, and the letters ſent to 


and will hand dow! His name with'infamy 10 the hf 
aboliſhed by edict; arbitrary and ſanguina 


notwithſtanding all their merits and paſt ſervic 
brought to the ſeaffold'; multitudes of all rank 
| were thrown” int6 priſ6n; and thence deleted. 
to the hand of the ex6cutioner. - He 5 
reſiſtance; the people ſubmitted'to his power; but 
this was riot ſufficient to fatisfy his laviſh pure. 
he proceeded in his career of eruelty; an 
was heard of but ebnfifcation, impriſonment, exile 


tool refuge in England) where they were progey 
by Elizabeth, and where they eſtabliſhed their uk! 


could not behold the deſtruttion of a whole people, 
without affording them affiſtanee. She accondingy 


merchants were ſending to Alva, for the payment 
his forces. This reduced him to have recourle to the 
moſt opprefiive meaſures, whiek fill farther as 
mated the Flemings againſt the Spaniſh goem 


determined 1 
land. He accordingly 8 
dence with Mary, queen of Scots, by means of ot 
Rodolphi, a Florentine merchant, who had refded 


agreed that a powerful army of Spaniſh troops ſhould 
be landed in England, and at the fame time an ni 


tic. The ſcheme Was embraced with gre bent | | 
by Alva and the pope. and every thing fen 


= 4.1% 
ws oper nn, Uebe 
poſterity, All the privileges of that people wer 
nals ere&ed; the counts of Egmont and | Hons 
es, vere 


* 


met with no 


es: 


| nothing 


torture and death; 3 
Driven to deſpair, great numbers of the Fleming 


manufattures, for whiclithey had been long fartious 


It was impoſſible for the violent government of thy 
to be of ny long continuance, without Exciting 
ſome dreadful commotion. - Elizabeth declared, fe 


ſeized a large ſum of money which ſome Geo 


ment. | | 
Alva, 1 at the proceedings of Elizabeth, 

f poſſible, to raife diſturbances in Eng. 
opened a ſecret correhe 


many years in London, and managed all the inge 
between the catholies and the court of Rome. It 


rection ſhould be excited in the heart of the kingdom 
But Alva was perſuaded that the attempt could not 
poſlibly ſucceed unleſs fome Engliſh nobleman of a 


pon to, fend Baker, one of his confident © 
aniſh at paffador, ch vouch: for theit beg _4 


wear a very promiſing aſpet.  ._.. . cal 
"Thele'proceedings eoutd not ny rethein wniuy 
in ſo prying a court asthar of Elizabeth 15 i, cht 
"has beyond thi Teach of cn Ea geh 
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dmc of the cinque ports; who being a friend to 
change tlie letters for others of leſs importance. Wal- 


de miellgence of this affair, and was perpetually 
auming bis miſtreſs with accounts of plots forming 
inſt her by Mary's wy The letters delivered 
wo Cobham contained no traces of any ſecret 
i 4 apainft the government, and ſuſpicions were 
eine by the mimifiry, that thele were other 
ſetters which” had not reached their hands. Baley 
therefore ſent for to the council, and ſoon brought 
confeſs all he had learned from Rodolphi, and that 
he. original packet he had brought over was in the 
dellon of the biſhop of Roſs. = a6 gd 
That prelate ſuſpecting his wan character would 
not prote&t him, and fearful of the conſequence; : had 


ſecreted. the moſt material of his papers ; and on 1 
h of May, after undergoing a ſtrict examina- | 


the 13t ” i po hog ee . 
don before a committee of the council, he was de- 
ſvered into the cuſtody of the biſhop of Ely. Sir 
Thomas Stanley, Sir Thomas Gerard, and one Rol- 
ſon were committed to the Tower on ſuſpicion. 
Hitherto nothing had appeared that could Seu 
ect the duke of Norfolk; but a ſubſequent tranſ- 
don completed his ruin. Mary was very deſirous 
of ſending a ſum of motiey to lord Herries, and her 
partizans in Scotland; and Norfolk undertook to 
tonvey it to. Banniſter, a ſervant of his in the north, 
who vas to find ſome expedient to have it delivered 
b lord Herries. The perſon who was entruſted to 
Konvey the money to Banniſter not being in the ſecret, 
Wind judging from the weight and ſize of the box 
aa it was full of gold, carried it, together with a 
letter he was charged with to Banniſter, to Cecil, 
w lord Burleigh. As ſoon as this diſcovery was 
made, Banniſter and Hickſord, the duke's ſecretary, 
ere apprehended and brought before the council. 
On being threatened with the torture, they immedi- 
ch confeſſed the whole, and as Hickford, (though 
bidered: to burn all Mary's letters) had concealed 
m under the mats of the duke's chamber, the 
moiſtry became poſſeſſed of ſufficient evidence 
kgunſt his maſter. 5 1654 e 
| Ignorant of the diſcoveries made by Hickford, the 
Wke, when cited before the council, denied every ar- 
cle of the charge brought againſt him, and though 
aborted to merit the mercy of) his ſovereign by a full 
onſeſſion, he perſevered in his firſt declaration: He 


Fa therefore ſent to the Tower, and after being con- 


ed of high-treaſon, finiſhed his life upon the ſcaf. 
Ad. He died with great calmneſs and conſfancy, and 

w ſincereh regretted by the people, by whom he 

V greatly beloved. He had acquired their affeQions 
u beneficence, generoſity, and affability. His 
ceſtors had long been conſidered as the leaders of 
F catholic ; 2 this hereditary attachment, joined 
 thealliances of blood, had procured him the triend- 
mo the moſt conſiderable men of that party; but 
had been educated among the reformers, was 
ny devoted to their principles, and maintained 

A d decorum and regularity of life by which the 

0 cage were at that time diftinguiſhed ; he 
en Weed the real felicity of being popular 
73 the moſt oppoſite faRtions; 
iy alone was the cauſe of his misfortunes, 22 

attempts from which his virtue an 


. | » 4 1 : FE ; p 

| 8 would naturally have for ever kept him at a 
0 11 pt We | 
un thele tranſaRtions the kingdom of Scotland 


ane din a perſett Nate of anaref 1 an 
Oo 


a3 90 commanded In the caftle of Edinburgh, 

ae d for Mary, the lords of her party, en. 

20 5 * Fl cok; FI 3 r 4 
the capital, and carried on a vigorous war, 


Mk; ſuffered the biſhop of Roſs to 
Elilabeth's miniſter at Paris, had obtained 
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againſt the regent; who was obliged to retire to Stir- 


ling. The inſurgents followed, and made themſelves 


ö 
i 
! 
# 
f 


: 


| 
| 
; 


The height of his 


ce, made themſelves mal. | | Norwast eee ce be ul 
the brutalit) of the French miniſtry, 


| 
| 


5 


| 
| 


maſters of his perfon; but 


EG his friends at 
the head of' a conſiderable 


ody of troops, were ad. 


vaneing, they immediately. put him to death. The 


earl of Mar was chofen regent in his, room; but that 
nobleman found it impoffible to goverm ſo divided a 
country. At laſt the two courts of France and Eng- 
land ordered their miniſters to negotiate a ceſſation 
of arms, which they accordingly effected. But this 
tranquillity was of no long duration; Mar ſoon after 
died of grief for the diftrafted: ſtate: of his country, 


and the carl of Morton was elected to the regency, 
Morton had always been directed in his meaſures _ 


Elizabeth, and it was now determined to ſupport 
; fetually the party at the head of which he was placed. 
Sir Henry Killigrew was accordingly ſent ambaſſador 


> ſo diſcouraged by the diſcov 


into Scotland, where he found the partizans of Mary 
of Norfolk's conſpi- 


racy, that they were glad to ſubmit to the royal au- 
| thority, and accept an indemnity for all paſt offences, 


A. D. 1572. We' muſt now direct our attention: 
to the affairs on the continent, where, through: the 
power of exceſſive bigotry, the kingdom of France 
beeame the theatre of cruelty hardly to be equalled 


| In the moſt barbarous ages, The deceitful peace 


granted to the Hugonots was, pregnant with horrors 
that ſhock humanity. Charles, the more effectually 
to lull the proteſtants into a fatal ſecurity, offered his 


| fiſter in marriage to the prinee of Navarre, and:great. 
| preparations were made for celebrating the nuptials 


_ | with uncommon ſplendor. Deceived by theſe perfidi- 


| ous arts, the leaders of the Hugonots flocked to Paris 
to be ſpeRators of a ceremony which they imagined: 
{ would'for ever put a period to the civil wars that had 
ſo long waſted their country. The queen of Navarre 


hi 
by a baſe aſſafſin as he was returning to his lodgings. 


died ſuddenly ſoon after her arrival, not without the 
moſt violent ſuſpicion of poiſon; and Coligni, the 
gh-admiral of France, was dangerouſly wounded 


Charles, however, by redbubling his diffimulation, 
was ſtable to retain'the Hugonots in their fatal ſe- 
curity. He viſited the admiral; expreſſed the greateſt 
concern for his misfortune, and promiſed: to take the 
ſevereſt vengeance on the aſſaſſin, and all bis abettors, 
The eve of St. Bartholomew was appointed for put- 
ting in execution this horrid ſcheme. The duke of 
Guiſe, who was at the head of this infernal enterprize. 
communicated the king's intention to the intendant of 
Paris, who ordered the captains of the different wards, 
to arm the citizens privately, and when the alarm 


vas given, to place lights in their windows, break 


into the houſes of the Hugonots, and put them all 
to the fword without diſtinction. About midnight, 
when the whole city was wrapt in darkneſs, and the 
unſuſpecting victims folded in the arms of ſleep, the 
fatal alarm was given, and the catholics began the hore 
rid butchery. The hatred they had long bore to the 
proteſtants ſteeled their breaſts againſt the feelings of 
humanity, and all conditions, ages, and ſexes, ſuſ- 
pected of any propenſity to that religion, were involved 
in an undiſtinguiſned ruin. The ſtreets! of Paris 


| flowed with blood, and the eatholics, after all their 


deteſted victims were deſtroyed, exereiſed on their 


bodies all the rage of the moſt licentious brutality. 


They ſeemed to regret chat the work of death was 


over. Above five hundred gentlemen of rayk and 


fortune periſhed in this maſſacre; and near ten thou 
ſand of inferior eondition, Among the former were 
admiral Colight;: his fon-in-law Teligni, Sobize, 


| Rochefoutant; Pardillon, Piles, and Lavardin; all 


perſons diſtinguiſhed by their births and talents, add 


| whoſe only crims was their religion, 


Nor was this inhumam executionfufficient to ſatisfy 
Orders were 
| imme, 
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ſhould not be put into the hands of a ferocious mul- | 


Neither did 


immediately diſpatched to all the provinces for con- 
tinuing the ſanguinary ſacrifice. The people emulated 
the fury of the capital, and the proteſtants in Meaux, 
Orleans, Frope, Bourges, Angers, Thoulouſe, Rouen, 
Lyons, and other cities, were butchered in the ſame 
inhuman manner. Even the young king, of Navarre, 
and his couſin the prince of Conde, had been de- 
voted to deftruftion by the duke of Guiſe but 
Charles, hoping that theſe young princes might be 
eaſily converted to the catholie faith, determined to 
ſpare their lives, though he obliged them to purchaſe 
their ſafety by an: apparent change of their religion. 
When Charles came ſerioully to reflect on his bar- 
barous conduct, and the inhuman maſſacre that had 
taken place in conſequence thereof, he ſeemed ſhocked 
with the thought, and endeavoured to condealł from 
the eyes of the world his barbarous perfidy. He pre- 
tended that a conſpiracy of the Hugonots againſt his 
perſon was ſuddenly diſcovered, and that the ſeverity 
they ſuffered flowed entirely from neceſſity. He 
wiſhed to bury in oblivion a tranſaction that is ſhock- 
ing at once to religion and humanity. Fenelon, the 
French ambaſſador at London, abhorred the trea- 
chery, and did not heſitate to expreſs his grief. He 
bluſhed, he ſaid, to bear the name of a Frenchman. 
| Being, however, ordered to juſtify the court of 
France, he demanded; an audience of. Elizabeth. 
He repaired to court, which ſeemed plunged in the 
abyſs of ſorrow. An awful filence reigned through 
all the chambers of the royal apartment. The nobility, 
clad in deep mourning, were ranged on each fide, 
and allowed him to pals without interruption. Sorrow 
and indignation were painted in every countenance, 
and declared, in the ſtrongeſt language, the ſentiments 
of the Engliſh nation. The queen heard his apology 
with great coolneſs, and calmly anſwered, that ſup- 
poling there had been a conſpiracy formed by the pro- 
teſtants, it was not neceſſary to have recourſe to ſuch 
cruel methods ; that the ſame force that had mur- 
dered fo many defenceleſs men, might eafily have, ſe- 
cured their perſons ; and that by proceeding in a legal 
manner, diſtindions might have been made between 
the guilty and the innocent; that Coligni, in particu- 
har, who was dangerouſly wounded, could not have 
fled from the juſtice of his prince; that cruel aſſaſſins 
were not the proper executors of juſtice; the ſword 


titude. She added, the future conduct of the king 
would more fully diſplay his real intentions; and that, 
in the mean time, ſhe ſhould proceed no farther than 
to lament the rigour with which he had treated his ſub- 
jects. Elizabeth well knew the power of the Guiſes, 
and their attachment to the queen of Scotland. She 
was therefore unwilling to break with a court that was 
capable of giving her ſo much uneaſineſs. + 
Notwithſtanding, however, Elizabeth ſo cauti 
avoided coming to extremities with Charles, who 
union with the courts of Spain and Rome for the ex- 
termination of the proteſtants, gave her ſo much anxi- 
ey, ſhe afforded protection to all the unhappy fugitives, - 
who, on receiving intelligence of the maflacre of their 
brethren, fled into England; and when the French 
ambaſſador made a propoſal from his maſter, to have 
them delivered up as rebellious fugitives, ſhe. plainl 
told him, that humanity would not ſuffer her to refuſe 
an aſylum to ſo many wretches, who were driven by the 
barbarity of their enemies to ſeek refuge in a foreign | 
country. „„ 


— ted 


. 9 


ſhe . to take the neceſſary mea- 

- fures for her own defence. She prepared for that at- 

tack which. ſeemed inevitable from the combined 

preg and violence of the catholics. She fortified | 
ortſmouth ; augmented her fleet; exerciſed her 

militia ; cultivated popularity with her ſubjeQs ; 

diſcharged the ſums ſhe had borrowed ; and paid the 
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| debts which her father and brother had con 


and fortunes in her defence. The nobilit 


_ againſt the conduR of Elizabeth. He complained 
that many of the Flemiſh: exiles, who infeſted the 
| ſeas, and robbed his maſter's ſubjects. were protege 
in England, contrary to. the treaties ſubſiſting betyeen 


auſwering the views of the Spaniards. Driven ty 


t 
" ſpirits of the Flemings ; th 


greater 


the prince of Conde, both retracted the abjuration 
| that fear had extorted from them. Under thele wo 
| chiefs the Hugonots were in a condition of revenging 
the blood of their brethren; and every thing again 


time, cloſely beſieged Rochelle, the bulwark of the 
| proteſtants in France. The Hugonots made the 


jou now perceived he had unde 


| againſt the proteſtants ; but before he co 


l an eternal ſtain of infamy upon 
died without iſſue, and was ſucceeded 
the duke of Anjou, who had lately been ee 


- nobleman, offered a propoſal to the 


ſhould tranſport to Ireland 200 horle, 
and maintain 
os. bo k EY) 


A. D. 1 57344, 
| trakted. B 
theſe prudent meaſures ſhe gained the love and «| 

of her people, who were willing to ſacrifice their n 
offered to levy an army of twenty-two "hr fa 
and four thouſand. horſe, tranſport them into Pran 
and maintain them fix months at their own ex 5 
in order to aſſiſt the Hugonots to retaliate a 
perfidious enemies the miſeries they had ſuffered. A 
The fame principles which engaged Elizabeth to 
aſſiſt the Hugonots in France, pleaded ſtrongly in fa 
vour of the diſtreſſed proteſtants in the Low-Coun. 
tries; but the great power of Philip rendered her 
more cautious. in her proceedings. That monarch 
ſent an ambaſſador to London, with remonſtrances 


the two courts. Unwilling to engage in an open 
rupture with Spain, Elizabeth publiſhed a proclams 
tion, commanding all the Flemings, ſuſpetted of te. 
bellion, to depart the kingdom. But this was far from 


deſpair, theſe wretched exiles undertook the moſt dan. 
gerous-expedients. William Vandermark, a perſon 
of diſtinction in the Netherlands, having collefteda 
confiderable number of his countrymen, leſt England 
in the beginning of April and made himſelf maſter 
of the Brill and Fluſhing,, This ſucceſs raiſed the 
| ey flocked to his ſtandard, 
and before the end of the year he was joined by the 
part of the provinces of Holland and Zea. 


land. | | 

D. A. 1573. The dreadful maffacre of the Hugo 
nots in France was ſo far from extirpating thoſe pets 
ſecuted people, that they now became more pover-| 
ful and violent than ever. The king of Navarre, and 


their 0] 
nt t 
bon of 
ich the 

b0 the C1 
ne {cry 
Maxim; 


relapſed-into confuſion, The catholics had, for me 


Fegard t. 
pation 
0 ence, 

Pan, by 
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moſt deſperate reſiſtanee; and the duke of A 
(brother to the French king) who commanded the 
tholic army, loſt twenty-four thouſand men, vithoul 
making any conſiderable progreſs in the ſiege. Al 
| rtaken a taſk he 
unable to perform, and e wiſhed that ſomd 
incident might happen to preſerve his honor. 0 
deſires were fulfilled. Advice arrived of bis di 
elected king of Poland; and he immediately col 
cluded a treaty with the inhabitants of Rachelle. 
A. D. 1574. Charles, exaſperated at the mud 


riage of his brother, called aloud for ne ſevertt 


uld carry then 
into execution, he paid the debt of nature on the 30 
5 year of his age, after having fe 


of the Poliſh dominions. „ che dif 

lizabeth was new greatly alarmed at a 100 vid 
bances in Ireland, | which raged with It * 
continent, and from 


iS 
rei 


* Elizabe 
ting an end to the troubtes in that! 0 7 het 
accepted the offer; and it was agree ? ad 400 


s I 
1 


them there at his own 22 "bd 
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ſhould act againſt the rebels for two 
theſe 3 forniſhing the ſame number during 


| ek rob and that the earl ſhould receive the 
5 . of captain- general for ſeven years. In 
3 O"Cderation of this ſervice, the queen agreed to in- 
t, 1 him with half the lordſhips of Clandeboy, Ferney, 


lands of a great extent, which he a reed to 
. ＋ as many bldiers as the queen fhould think 
"yer to maintain on -the other half of theſe lord- 
"a The expence of maintaining the fortifications 


ups. N | 
to ually divided between the queen and the 
f. E Fier = ſo fond of this command, which 


d ten thouſand pounds of Elizabeth, upon a 
ng of his lands in Effex; and landed in 


by the lords Dacres and Rich, three ſons of the lord 
Norris, and many other gentlemen of diſtindtion, 
vho ſerved under him as volunteers. He met with 
Jmoſt every difficulty that could be expetted from an 
tempt of this kind. The lord deputy Fitz- Williams, 
Whtinking the command of Eſſex an encroachment on 
tis own authority, ſecretly favoured the rebels, and 
greatly increaſed the obſtacles that naturally oppoſed 
the execution of this deſign. The earl ſoon perceived 


= ant the reduction of the rebels, while clandeſtinely 
wy afiſted by the Engliſh, was a taſk beyond his power. 


He, however, exerted all his abilities, but in vain: 


7. he was obliged to return to England, after having 
| the ſent the greater part of his fortune. 

* A. D. 1575. The war with the Hugonots in France 
ad va carried on with no leſs alacrity by _ IV. than 
5 | it had been by his brother Charles; but ſo formidable 
. were thoſe people now grown, and ſo ſtrong was 
5 their oppoſition, that Henry found himſelf obliged to 
— nt them a truce for fix months, under the media- 


bon of Elizabeth. This was the fifth pacification made 


* th the Hugonots ; but the terms were ſo diſgraceful 
n e crown of France, that the duke of Guile made 
no ſecruple to condemn openly the meaſures and 


IMmaxims of his ſovereign. © That old and daring leader 


"I mbraced this opportunity of forming his party into 
ome regular and conſiſtent body, and laid the foundation 
of the bf that famous league, which, without paying any 
ie end to the royal authority, aimed at the total ex- 
Ae eon of the Hugonots. Henry ſaw the conſe- 
the ca -uence, and laboured aſſiduouſſy to adopt a new 
«ou = by afting as arbitrator between the two parties, 
An Id, by balancing their power, to reduce both to a 
hewn Kpendence upon himſelf... But all his attempts were 
t ſom Fendered abortive. France was reduced to ſo:wretched | 


| condition by the former ſeverities of her princes, 
Pat toleration could be no longer practiſed; and an 
ut for liberty of conſcience, which would, pro- 


ly cn 

. badly have ſatisfied the proteſtants, inflamed the 
mike Attolics, and threatened the kingdom with anarchy. 
everit - D. 1576. William of Naſſau, prince of Orange, 
ls A A his utmoſt endeavours in ſupporting the 
the 300 1 dderacy of Holland and Zealand againſt the at- 
ring ken ag of Lewis Zuniga, who, on the death of the 
{thro eof Alva, ſucceeded to the government of the 
ry. k ; 1 But the prince of Orange finding it 
s bree be impoſſible to continue the oppoſition much 
ed fort ber without ſome foreign aſſiſtance, he ſent a de- 


we to Elizabeth, imploring her protection; and 
"80 acknowledge her for their ſovereign, if ſhe 


e : , 

leb * "gage in their defence. The queen rejected 
de WI ""<ignty which ſhe could not ſupport without | 
abo Wu. * 4 on the moſt dangerous wars; but promiſed 
ive \ ir f. | her influence in negotiations with Philip in 

z, for 8 An ambaſſador. was accordingly diſ- 
go... * the court of Spain; but Philip found 
at the Ry a categorical; anſwer, and the war 
12 to rage with as much violence as ever. 


11 * delivered the Hollanders, when they 


- 


aced him on the footing of a prince, that he bor- 


Ireland about the latter end of Auguſt, accompanied . 


ELIZABETH. 


* 
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were driven to the very brink of deſtruQtion. Zuniga 
died ſuddenly ; and the Spaniſh troops, diſcontented 
for want of pay, and licentious for want of a proper 


 @ommander, broke out into the moſt dreadful mutiny. 
| They ſacked and plundered the cities of Antwerp and 


Maeſtricht, and maſſacred feventeen thouſand per- 
ſons of all ages and ſexes; nor was there any poſſi- 
bility of preventing their dreadful outrages. They 
menaced all the cities of the Low Countries with the 


| ſame fate. Alarmed at the deſtruction which awaited 


them, all the provinces, that of Luxembourg ex- 
cepted, engaged in an aſſociation for their mutual de- 
fence ; and diſpatched a deputation to the prince of 
Orange, imploring his protection, and requeſting that 
he would put himſelf at their head. Conferences 
were immediately opened at Ghent; and an union 
was formed between the provinces, called the Paci- 
fication of Ghent, By this treaty, which was ſigned 
on the eighth of November, the contracting parties 
declared, that they had entered into this union for 
the defence of the laws and liberties of their country, - 
againſt the encroachments, oppreſſions and cruelties 
long exerciſed on them by the Spaniards, At the 
ſame time, they declared, that, notwithſtanding this 
treaty, they were ſtill willing to acknowledge the king 
of Spain's authority, provided he would govern them 
according to the antient laws. This union being 
formed, the fortrefles which had been raiſed to keep 
the Netherlands in ſubjection were every where de- 


moliſhed; and the nobility and clergy ſoon after aſ- 
ſembled at Bruſſels, and took a ſolemn oath to obſerve 


inviolably the articles of the aſſociation. Philip was 
now reduced to the mortifying alternative of govern- 
ing according to the laws eſtabliſhed by his predeceſ- 
ſors, or content himſelf with the bare title of ſove- 
reign, while the regal authority was exerciſed by 
others. ie 3 | . 

The troubles of Ireland ſtill contmuing, the earl 
of Eſfex was ſent back to that kingdom, with the title 
of earl marſhal, in the room of Sir Nicholas Bagnal. 
But he ſoon perceived that, notwithſtanding” his new 
dignity, he was little more than a private officer. 


He, however, exerted all his abilities to reduce that 


turbulent people to order, but without effect; and he 
died a few months after his arrival, not without ſuſ- 


picion of being poiſoned by ſome of the creatures of 


the earl of Leiceſter, who was his declared enemy. 
What tended to give weight to this -conjefture was, 


the impudent behaviour of Leiceſter himſelf, who, 


immediately after the death of Eſſex, divorced his 


own wife, and married the widow of that nobleman. : 


9 — . ** 
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her own ſafety. 


throning Elizabeth. » 


A. D. 1577. This year was opened with the ambi- 


| tious projetts of Don John of Auſtria, who had been 
| a e of the Netherlands. He was natu- 
rally o 


an aipinag genius, and had rendered'himſelf 
particularly famous for a glorious: victory obtained 
over the Turks at Lepanto. Encouraged by the 
ſucceſs that had hitherto attended him, he now pro- 


jetted a ſcheme for rendering himſelf one of the 


moſt powerful princes in Europe. After reducing 


the revolted provinces of the Netherlands to obe- 


dience, he propoſed, by the aſſiſtance of the pope 
and the king of Spain, to land a powerful army in 
England, releaſe the queen of Scots, and carry into 
execution the bull fulminated at Rome, for de- 

The prince of Orange, being informed of Don 
John's deſign with regard to the Scottiſn princeſs, 


immediately imparted the ſecret to Elizabeth, who, 


fearing the conſequences of his ambition, no longer 
ſcrupled to aſſiſt the oppreſſed 'confederates, whoſe 
liberties ſeemed now to be materially connefted with 
ee 3 . {> IT 

The meaſures purſued by Don John contributed 
daily to enlarge the breach already made between 
| 4 U | him 


N 
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him and the ſtates; and Don John, not thinking 
dimſelf ſafe in Bruffels, ſeized the caſtle of Namur. 
This violent proceeding convinced the ſtates that 
3 nothing to expect from their new governog 
and prepared to defend their liberties, which it Was 
ſufficiently evident Don John intended to wreſt from 
them. They accordingly diſpatched the marquis of 
Hautree, and Adolphus Meerkirek, to Elizabeth, to 
vindicate their proceedings, and folicit a loan of 

an hundred thouſand: pounds for eight months. Eli- 
zabeth very readily granted their requeſt, but inſiſted 
that certain towns of the Netherlands ſhould be 


bound for the payment. At the ſame time, ſhe en- 


tered into a treaty with them, whereby it was ſtipu- 
lated, That the queen ſhould furniſh them with five 
thouſand foot, and one thouſand horſe, to be paid by 
the Flemings, but commanded by an Engliſh gene- 
ral; that this commander ſhould have a ſeat in the 
council of the ſtates; that nothing ſhould be deter- 
mined concerning war or peace, without previoufly 
imparting it either to the queen or to him; that they 
ſhould enter into no league without her eonſent; that 
if any difference happened among themſelves, it 
ſhould de ſubmitted to her arbitration; and that if 
any prince, on any pretence whatever, ſhould attempt 
hoſtilities againſt her, they ſhould ſend to her aſſiſt- 
ance an army equal to that ſhe had employed in their 
ſervice. | B = at; {roma} 
As Elizabeth was unwilling to declare openly againſt 
Spain, ſhe ſent an ambaſſador to that court, Where he 
preſented: a memorial on the the twentieth of De- 
cember, importing, that the queen by no means in- 
tended to break the antient alliance concluded with 
the houſe of Burgundy; that with this view ſhe had 
refuſed the ſovereignty of Holland and Zealand, 
when offered her; had adviſed the prince of Orange 
to return to his allegiance, and even threatened him 
with her diſpleaſure in caſe of refuſal. She added, 
chat ſne wauld ſtill continue in the fame friendly in- 
tentions, and exert all her intereſt to compromiſe the 
preſent differences, provided Don John, whom ſhe 
could not but regard as her mortal enemy, was recal- 
led, ſome other prince, more popular, ſubſtituted in 
his place, the Spaniſn forces withdrawn, and the 
Flemings reſtored to their antient liberties. © If theſe 
conditions were accepted, the queen promiſed,” if 
the Flemings till continued obſtinate, to join her arms 
to thoſe. of the king of Spain, and force them to a 
compliance. Philip, who was far from being pleaſed 
with the interpoſition' of the queen, gave an evaſive 
anſwer, but ſtill continued to furniſn Don John with 
A. D. 1578. The 
to Don John ſo animated that enterpriſing and am. 
bitious governor; that inſtead of liſtening to any leni- 
ent propoſmion, he was determmed to profecute:! the 
war with the utmaſt vigour. | He was! joined by 
the prince of Parma one of the beſt ſoldiers of that 
or any other age, and received prodigious ſupplies of 
men and money both from Italy and Spain. But 
notwithſtandiug his power daily increaſed, the prince 
of Orange found means to prevail on the cities of 
| 1 to declare in his 
— V tt besen 
Alarmed at this-acquiſition, the court of Spain of. 
fered to recall Don John, and to ſubſtitute in his 
room either the prince of Parma, the archduke Fer- 
dinand, or even the arehduke Matthias, provided 
the ſtates would return to their duty, The offer was 
refuſed, and the operations of war were continued 
with the utmoſt fury. Don john knew that the 
atmy of the ſlat es lay in a ſtrong camp at Rimenant, 
and that they expetted a ſtrong reinforcement of 
French troops i under the command of the duke of 
Anjou; and that prince Calfimir was advancing to 
in Big ; 
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| 
| 


great aſſiſtance given py Philip 


terprize had no ſucceſs: the foreign troops vere cu 


and he was diſmiſſed from the regency. 


| hands of the young; king, who was then only 
years of age. | 7 himſ 


| f ko 
dhe adminiſtration of the affairs of the kingdom 3 


, ing. perſeverance, and the Engliſh and Scotch ; 
' liaries diſtinguiſnetl themlelyes. in a very Paricge 
manner: they oppoſed the whole Spaniſh forces, 
| had it not been for the amazing genius of the 
of Parma, the army of Don Jobn muf 


He faw that the invaſion of England, 
Don John, was at a great diſtance ; and 
| tered into a freſh negotiation with the pope, for rai 
. ing troubles againſt Elizabeth in Ireland. One Steuk. 


marquis of Leinſter, was engaged to command the 


expedition, and alſo to attempt to deltroy the royal 
navy of England. As Philip was deſireus of co, 


put a final period to the expedition, . Steukley and 
bis whole detatehment were cut to peices, and Don 


A lew of the Spaniſh and Italian troops, who pur: 


then zealous: catholics, though a barbarous people; 


A. P. ); 


join them, with a German army in the pa 
ſtates. He therefore 8 4 Por te the 
to attack the enemy before they were joined þy y 
teinforcements. This: motion was frongly — their 
by the prince of Parma; but his teafong EY 
ient, and it was refolved to attack he 

With he 


thought ſulfic 
confederate army. The battle was fought 


forces; and 
Prince 
han 
totally ugẽ˖fll. os 
The Spaniſh monarch was now Convinced tha je 
had every thing to fear from the power of Elizahet 


Projebted 
therefore 0. 


ley, a native of England, whom the pope had cani 


cealing his being concerned in chis attempt, it wy 
agreed that it ſhould be made in the name of hi 
holineſs ; and that his natural ſon, James Boncan. 
pagni, ſhould be declared king of Ireland. Stell. 
ley,.on his arrival in. the Tagus, was prevailed upon 
to aecompany Don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, in 
making'a deſcent in Africa againft the Moors. Thi 


Sebaſtian himſelf fell by the ſwords of the infdels 


ſued their courſe when Steukley entered the Tagus 
landed in Ireland, and animated the Iriſh, whover 


to continue in rebellion to the Engliſti. But the e- 


im pieces, and about 2300 of the Iriſſi were put. io 
death by order of government. 
A. D. 2579. We muſt now turn our aten: 
tion to the affairs of Scotland. That Kingdom hid 
hitherto been retained in ſtrict alliance wilb Elizabetly 
by the influence of Morton the regent. But among 
a people regardleſs: of laws, and agitated by religious 
contraverhes, it could not be expetted that the WY 
thority; ofa regem cauld be long ſupported. Pact 
tians;'wete. formed: among the nobility, ho vere 
diſguſtad with Morton avarice ; while the cg 
whoſe, martow revenues were ſtill farther invades 
Joined the diſrontented party; and encrraſed the cor 
fuſion, Alarmed at his dangerous fituation; and ch. 
preſſed with the increaſing; weight of govermmns 
the negent dio ſome peviſh expreſſions, implying 
a deGrerof being. relieved from the care of condutins 
the adminiſtration; This conceſſion, uheiher rea W 
pretended, was readily ſeiaed by the e 
who flattered hunfelf chat a genczal pardon, le 
was now paſſed, would render abortive Al the 

figns'of his enemies, reſigned his authority ann 


determined to 
reins: of: government, and conduct, in hi 


regent ſeemet at firſt determined never 

age in the buſy ſcenes of aflive lite ; 
Cori ic affairs that tranquillity which Was" 
found: an the hurry of a vount, 151 
temions of turbulent parties. But cu ges of fl 
would not ſuffer him io chnũaue in Ihe fh thattral 
fcurity; or he did not find in retirement cant 
quilluy he epected, for he returned iel x 
acquired the aſcendant in the council, ane bent 


* 
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4 s all the affairs of the adminiſtration, but with- 
— the title of regent. The oppoſite party 
©. their danger, and fle to arms, under pretence 
if reſeuing their prince from capuvity. Both par- 
A endeavoured to gain the protection of Elizabeth; 
in hat of Morton prevailed, and he was ſuffered 
v continne at the head of adminiſtration, 
The party formed _ Morton were ſupported 
1 the duke of Guile, who ſent over the count 
| aubignty, a deſcendant of the houſe of Lenox, 
ind couſin-german to the young king's father, to de- 
uch that prince from the Engliſh intereſt. D Aubig- 
ney was poſſeſſed of all the talents neceſſary for ef- 
feting the projected deſign. He had been educated 
n France, was poſſeſſed of an inſinuating addrels, 
nd of a pleaſing diſpoſition. Guile was not miſtaken, 
DAubigney ſoon gained the affettions of the young 
monarch ; and joining his intereſts with James 
Smart, of the houſe of Ochiltree, a young man of 

eat parts, but of the moſt profligate manners, who 
ww already in great favour with the king, he inſtilled 
into the tender mind of James principles of politics 
and government very different from thoſe in which he 
hd been educated, He painted, in ſuch glaring 
colours, the great injuſtice of depoſing his mother, 
ni detaining her a priſoner in England, that James 
ws greatly affected at her ſufferings, and wiſhed either 
vrelign the adminiſtration into her hands, or aſſoci- 
ate her with him in the govermnent. . 
Elizabeth, alarmed at the great progreſs daily made 
by this party in Scotland, diſpatched Sir Robert 
Bowes to Stirling, where James then reſided, to warn 
the king of the danger that would inevitably enſue, 
If he continued to liſten to the falſe ſuggeſtions 
if dAubigney, now created earl of Lenox. The 
young prince, deſirous of preventing Elizabeth from 
filing the party of Morton, ſent excuſes to the 
wur of London; but Lenox, perceiving that the 
Engliſh princeſs was determined to ruin him, refolved, 
| poſſible, to overturn the Scottiſh government, as 


i, Morton was conſidered as the head of the 
hyolte party, and his ruin was therefore neceſſary. 
e vas accordingly arreſted at the council board, 
mmmtted to-priſon, accuſed of being an accomplice 
the late king's murder, and condemned to ſuffer as 
ator, He confeſſed upon his trial that he was not 
porant of Bothwell's deſign, but denied his having 
7 given his conſent to that attrocious att. He 
Wed, that he ſhould have revealed it either to 
ry or Mary, had not the danger to which he muſt 
ne deen expoſed, deterred him from purſuing his 
gn; Henry poſſefling neither reſolution nor 
ac, and Mary appearing to him to be an ar- 

Mphce in the crime. Great intereſt was made in 
al of Morton. The queen diſpatched Sin Tho- 
; Randolph into Scotland, and that ambaſſador 
Md all his influence in favour of the late regent; 


oe and Glencarne, to enter into à confe. 
g 7 protecting, even by force of arms, the life 
ber. At the fame time, an Engliſh army 
br wards the frontiers of Scotland, 10 give 
ch Party ſaw: the danger of delaying the execu- 
dated ence and Norton fmicied his life upon 
rl He died with the ſame conſtaney and 
" lad always diſplayed in every aftion of 
wilt * his probity and virtue been equal to 
ue cht have been conſidered as one of 
4. D e of the age. 
is he In the beginning of this year Sir 

| eien {the firſt Engliſh dire e 
id an nis voyage round the world. This in- 
Was a native of Devonſhire, and intro- 


L. 


© only expedient that remained to ſupport his in- 
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duced at court by the vice-chamberlain Hatton, on 


t 
& 
: 


| 


r the earls of Argyle, Montroſe, 


Mw the interceſſions of che ambaſſador.” The 


bas 2” di 


— 


of Drake. 
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his propoſing to paſs into the South Seas through the 
Atreights of Magellan, a voyage till that time unat- 
| tempted by the Engliſh, Drake's fleet conſiſted only 
| of the hve following veſlels, namely, the Pelican, 
of an hundred: tons, commanded by : himfelf; the 
| Elizabeth of eighty tons, under captain John Winiter; 
the Marygold, a bark of thirty-tons, commanded by 
| captain John. Thomas; the Swan, a fly-boat of thirty; 


tons, under captain John. Cheſter ; and the Chriſto- 
pher, a pinnace of fifteen tons, under captain Thomas 
Moon. On board this [mall ſquadron were embarked 
one hundred and ſixty- four men, and the gallant ad- 


miral failed on a voyage, which, with ſuch finall ſhips, 


would, even in our times, be conſidered as a very raſh 
undertaking. He ſoon found that his veſſels were too 


{mall for the tempeſtuous ſeas near the ſtreights of 


Magellan, and entered the pacific ocehn with only his 


don ſhip. During his cruiſes in the South-ſea, he 


took a prodigious booty from the Spaniards, who ex- 
petted no enemy in that diſtant part of the world. 


| He ſacked and plundered the town of Arica, and in 


one ſhip took four hundred pounds weight of Baidi- 
vian gold. Hardly any oppoſition was made by the 
Spaniards ; Drake eaſily loaded the Pelican with gold; 
filver and precious ſtones. But he ſoon after learned 
that the vice-roy of Peru had fitted two large ſhips, 


and ſent them to cruize near the ſtreights of. Magel- 


lan, in order to intercept, him in his return. A hew 
paſſage was therefore to be attempted, as he was in 


no condition to fight the two Spaniſh ſhips fitted out 
to intercept him. He firſt endeavoured to find a paſ- 


ſage by the north of California; but failing in that 
enterprize, he ſailed for the Eaſt Indies, and re- 
turned ſafely by the Cape of Good Hope: 

The return of Drake animated the Engliſh, who 
were now deſirous of ſharing in the riches of South 
America; and bis name became celebrated on ac: 
count of his bold and fortunate. attempt. It was, 
however, apprehended that this attack upon the 
Spaniſh territories in South America, wquld odcaſion 
an open war with Spain, an event whichat, was thoughi 
ſhould, if poſſible, be avoided at this jundture. It 
was therefore moved in the council, that the queen 
ſhould diſown the enterprize, puniſh Drake; and re- 
ſtore the treaſure. But Elizabeth rejected the pro- 
pofal ; ſie loved valour, and determined to protect 


that intrepid ſeaman, againſt all the machinations of his 


enemies. |: She accepted a banquet from him ob 


board the ſhip which had performed fo memorable a 


voyage, and conferred on the commandet the hanour 


of knighthood..., The Spaniſh ambaſſador did not fail 
to wp Wy hgh what he called the piracies 


treaty with his catholic majeſty excluded her {ubjeas 
from trading in the South Seas ; that ſhe cauld not 
confider all South America as the property of the 
king of Spain, as he held it hy no better title than @ 
donation from the biſhop :ofi Rome; who: having no 
right.over thoſe countries himſelf, could icorvey none 
to another, and whoſe authority both in teinporal and 
civil matters ſhe diſd ned. She added, that the in- 
ſigniſicant ceremonies pratliſed. by the Spaniards in 


taking poſſeſſion of ſuch immenie tracts of land in 


America, ſhquld never preclude her Hrom ſending 


colonies thicher,: or would ſhe even ſubmit to ſuflar 


the ocean io be claimed as the property of any prince 
or perſon, | She, however; ordered part of the ttea- 
ſure to be reſtored to Pedro Sehrura, a \Spauiard, 
who pretended to be 3 from the merchants 
whoſe eftetis Drake had ſelzed; but under ſtanding 
aſterwards that Phihp had ſequeſtered the moncy, ſhe 
refuſed to make any ſarther veſtitu tion. 
A. DV 19581; Onſthe Gch of January the. parlia. 


ment met at Weſtminſter, when a ſupply was granted 
* | | r to 


\ 


ut he was told by Elizabeth, that no 
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do the queen of one ſubſidy and two fifteenths. . Seve- 
ral laws were made for the fecurity of the govern- 
ment, but chiefly againſt the attempts of the catholies, 
who had occaſtoned many diſturbances. In one of 
theſe laſt it was enatted, that whoever reconciled any 
rſon to the church of Rome, or was himſelf recon- 
ciled, ſhould. be guilty of treaſon : to ſay maſs was 
ſubje tt io the penalty of a year's impriſonment,” and a 
fine of two hundred marks: whoever abſented him- 
ſelf during a whole month from the ſervice of the 
church, was ſubjefted to a fine of twenty pounds. 
The uttering ſlanderous or feditious words againſt the 
queen, was puniſhable, for the firſt offence, with the 
pillory and loſs. of ears; the ſecond offence was de- 
clared felony. The writing or printing ſuch words, 
was felony, even for the firſt offence. 
A treaty of marriage between the duke of Anjou 


gz2 A. D. 1581. 


and Elizabeth had been for ſome time negotiating, 


and a reſolution was now taken on the part of the for- 
mer to finiſn iti. The duke had long been convinced 
that political reaſons alone would never be ſufficient 
to anſwer the intended purpoſe; and he accordingly 
ſent over Simier, an agent of his own, to att in con- 
junction with his brother's ambaſſador. He could 
not have ſent a perſon more likely to anſwer his pur- 
poſe. He was artful and intriguing,” of infinuating 
addreſs and agreeable converſation. Inftead of en- 
tering into the ſerious reaſons of political intereſt, he 
entertained the queen with the topics of paſſion and 
gallantry. _ Elizabeth hſtened to his diſcourſe, and 
Simier ſoon infinuated himſelf ſo firmly into the 
queen's favour, that he obtained a more ready acceſs 
to her perſon, than even the moſt favoured miniſters 
of ſtate. Leiceſter, who had laughed at every pre- 


ceding treaty. of marriage, vas now fufficiently | 


alarmed ; he fearcd that the queen was at laſt caught 
in her own ſnare, and that the young Frenchman had 
really engaged her aftettions. He was acquainted | 
with the arts of Simier, and exerted all his power to 
render him odious ; he even took advantage of the 
credulity- of the times, and fpread reports, that 
Simier'had gained an aſcendancy over the queen, not 
by any natural principles of her conſtitution, but by 
love potions and incantations. Simier was exaſpe- 
rated at theſe unmanly proceedings, and determined 
io ruin the credit of Leiceſter. He accordingly re- 
vealed to the queen à ſecret which none of her cour- 
tiers dared to diſcover; namely, the marriage of 
Leiceſter with the widow of the late earl of Eſſex, 
which that nobleman had hitherto carefully. concealed 
from Elizabeth. This diſcovery anſwered the pur- 
pole of Simier; the queen was ſo provoked at the 
action, that ſhe threatened to ſend Leiceſter a priſoner 
to the Tower, and to prevent the effects of his re- 
ſentment, took the Frenchman under her own pro- 
The duke-of; Anjou, encouraged by the accounts 
he received from his agent, and deſirous of finiſhing 
a treaty pregnant with the moſt conſpicuous advanta- | 
ges, determined to paſs over into England, and ſoli- 
cit his ſuit in perſon. He accordingly landed at Dover, 
and ſecretly viſited the queen at Greenwich. Anjou 
had no ay to be diſpleaſed with his viſit ; heloſt no 
ound in being perſonally known to Elizabeth. For 
Son after his departure the: commanded Burleigh, 
now lord treaſurer, Suſſex, Leiceſter, Bedford, Lin- 
coln; Hatton, and ſecretary Walſingham, to concert 


uith the French ambaſſadors the terms of the intended 


treaty. And as Henry, who was deſirous of freeing 
France from the reſtleſs. ambition of the duke of 
Anjou, had given his plenipotentiaries almoſt unli- 
mited powers to agree to all the demands of the 
court of England, the conditions of the treaty were 
ſoon ſettled, and the inſtrument ready for the royal 
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and that no foreigner ſhould be promoted by the duke 


the treaty ſpread an alarm through the whole ling. 
| was declared, that ſhe was not bound to complete the 


marriage till farther articles, not - ſpecified in the 


agreement. Walſingham was diſpatched to Paris i 
order to form the cloſeſt connection with Henry, an 
enter into a league offenſive, and defenſive, again 


ferable to that of the league; and at others ſhe d 


The miniſter was -aſtoniſhed at this inconſiſtent col 


| preſcribed by the Spaniards, or of ſhaking — 


marriage of the duke with the queen of 


and that Hainault and Artots, togeth 


lignet. IR agreed, that the marriage ſnould be 


* 7 


the articles; that the duke and his retinue ſhould en 
| enjoy the title of king, but that the manage 


of England; that if there ſhould be two 


. moſt affiduity ; but had the mortification to percei 
that the reſolutions of Elizabeth were fluctuating an 
unſettled. Sometimes he received orders to puri 


ready to be cut to pieces by the ſword of the pM 


crown of Spain. Accordingly, in analſembly o 


by diſclaiming his authority, and uniting ! a 
| duke of Anjou, who had already been 


reaſon in the world to imagine that 


A. D. 1681, 


celebrated within fix weeks after the ratification of 
Joy the free exerciſe of their religion; th 
marriage was folemnized, the Sie of A— 


affairs ſhould continue ſolely in Elizabeth ; ws 


children, male or female, ſhould ſucceed to the crown 
eldeſt, in caſe of Henry's death, without ile * 
be king of France, and the younger of England: 
that if there ſhould be one male only, and he hould 
fucceed to both the crowns of France and England 
he ſhould be obliged to reſide eight months every 00 
years in the latter kingdom; that the laws and 
cuſtoms of England fhould be obſerved inviolate: 


to any office in England. 

Notwithſtanding theſe articles were very favourable 
to the Engliſh, and though there was little probability 
that Elizabeth, who was then in her fortieth year 
ſhould have any children by the duke of Anjou jet 


dom. It was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by all her favourite 
miniſters, and the queen. herſelf, as a proof of her 
remaining uncertainty, added a clauſe, by which i 


treaty, ſhould be agreed on between the parties, and 
till the king of France ſhould be certified of thei 


the encreaſing power and dangerous uſurpation of th 
aniſh monarch. _ 


Walſingham purſued 
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bis inſtruftions with the ut 


the negotiation for completing the marriage, p 


clared for the league in preference to the mania 


dutt in the queen, and the whole privy-council ye 
doubtful what would be the reſult of this conteſt b 
tween inclination and reaſon, love and ambition. 
In the mean time the duke of Anjou exerted | 
utmoſt abilities in defence of the Low Countries; U 
he was now ſo greatly diſtreſſed for want of M08 
that he had been obliged to put his army into c 

tonments. This inability of the duke alarmed 
confederates. The prince of Orange fav the 
web of policy he had been weaving ſo many )“ 


Ll 


of Parma : his laſt effort was to perſuade the 
to throw off even their nominal obedience 0 


confederates at Antwerp, he repreſented the * | 
they were under of either ſubmitting to ile 


necks the yoke of a tyrannical and perfidious it 


declared p 
that 5 
ng 1 
on the point of being concluded, e 10 
look upon his quarrel as her own; that 3 655 
of good policy engaged his brother, di 
France, to ſupport him in his new 


tebtor of their liberties. He oblerved, 


Flanders, which was now returned 
yoke, would then undoubtedly follow the 4 
tha other ſtates, and join in the confe . * 
reaſons, however powerful, did not ape medi 
to induce the ſtates to einbrace the offer 


A. P. 1681 


Pr. ir ſovereign. But the imprudent con- 
j 1 5 effected 6. 67 their leader attempted in 
py He proſcribed the prince of Orange, and ſet 
ce of twenty-five thouſand crowns upon his head. 
ſperated at this tyrannical action, | | 
wediately aſſembled and declared, by proclamation, 
: Philip, king of Spain, had forfeited the ſove- 
n ty of the Low Countries, by violating, eontra- 
\ i his oath, the privileges of the people z-*< That 
refore the provinces, in conſequence of the per- 


bl 


pion given 28 Bene 
ponized him to be prince of Flanders, and before 


ey owed him any allegiance, voluntarily, and of 
ar oun proper motion, had choſen for their prince 
pilip Valois, duke of Anjou, and brother to the 
ng of France. 5 

jn conſequence of this reſolution taken by the 
es, a formal deputation was ſent to the duke, in- 
ting him to come and take poſſeſſion of the princi- 
diy of the Low Countries; but before this could 
elected, ſome very alarming difficulties were to 
e orercome. The aftive prince of Parma had, 
ith incredible expedition, marched his army towards 
rench Flanders, the provinces where the duke's 
ef intereſt lay, and ſat down before the city of 
bra. Anjou immediately advanced to raiſe the 
xe, at the head of a well-diſciplined army of twen- 
WT thouſand men. Parma puſtied the ſiege with 
rat violence; but not being able to make himſelf 
ler of the place before the duke's arrival, he was 
Iiged to abandon the undertaking, and retreat with 
me precipitation, his forces conliſting only of five 
puſand foot and two thouſand horſe. Soon after, 
mpone de Bellievre arrived in the prince of Par- 
(5 camp, with. letters from the king of France, 
wing and diſclaiming the duke's behaviour, and 
mg a ceſſation of arms till every thing could be 


ercelv 
ing all 
) purlu 


A tommodated in a friendly manner, But the prince 
__ Farma treated this as a mere artifice; and, upon 


retreat, the duke of Anjou drove the Spaniards 


ent Col | : | 
, of the Cambreſis. His. ſucceſs was not, how- 


f 11 0 f, ſufficiept to ſupport . his, army ; money was 
on lng; and unleſs a very conſiderable ſum could 
nel! procured, all his conqueſts were in danger of re- 
"es: Un gain to the enemy. ThE moſt preſſing ap- 
I wong ens were made to Elizabeth, and ſhe remitted 


duke an hundred thouſand crowns ; with .which, 
| the affitance he received from his brother and 
queen dowager, he levied a new army, and took 
eld againſt the prince of Parma. But the cam- 
bein now greatly advanced, he, after ſeveral 
ful ſkirmiſhes with the Spaniſh forces, put his 
to winter quarters, and determined to paſs 
| "ina England, in order to proſecute his ſuit to 
Accordingly, about the .middle of November, he 
i, Dover, and proceeding immediately to 
in uk received by Elizabeth with the greateſt 
ih 5 * affection. Every action betrayed 
© Wout 5 gs 
o have known _ 
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I The truth is, ſhe ſeems 
ar either ambition or affec- 
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e was ſeen; after a long and inti- 
h him, to take a ring from her own 
It upon his. This unguarded aQtion 
into an abſolute promiſe of marriage 


© mm : 2 „ e | 
vel N ſent to every part of the kingdom, 
| 3 all the courts of Europe. Perhaps 


3 


them by Philip himſelf, when they re- 


appeared, at laſt, indiffe. 


would carry her; and notwithſtanding all her 
been deceived by both. In the 
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A f ſpectators, and that ſhe was deſirous of 
Nins ber intentions to all the world. Expreſſes 
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Elizabeth, in that critical moment, when ſſie ſeemed 


| diſſolved in ſoftneſs, was ignorant that ambition would 


evermore gain the aſcendancy in her ſoul. But ſhe 
no ſooner reflected on the conſequences that might 
refult from ſuffering the fofter paſſions to 
, than ſhe ſhuddered at the precipitate ſtep ſhe 
was going to take; « ſtep by which, perhaps, ſhe was 
to loſe all the glories her wiſdom, her courage, and 
her perſeverance, crowned with perpetual ſucceſs, 
could impart. She was ready to divide her power, by 
which all England was obedient to her nod, and all 
Europe in terror of her frown, with a young man of 
untried temper, of foreign education, and of a dif- 
ferent religion, She was to hear the diſcontents, the 
reproaches, nay, perhaps, the cutlſes of her ſubjetts, 
who, by this marriage, dreaded to ſee the fair and 
flouriſhing fabrie of their religion, reared by the toil 
of princes, and cemented by the blood of martyrs, 
link into ruins; She reflected with horror on her 
ſiſter's miſery, who, in the decline of life, married a 


catholic prince much younger than herſelf; and ſhe 


began already to imagine that ſhe ſaw a total altera- 


tion in the laws and government of her kingdom. 


Agitated by theſe reflections, the queen paſſed ſe- 
veral nights in great anxiety without ſleep or repoſc. 
At the Bo time her moſt favourite courtiers diſco- 
vered an extreme averſion to the marriage; and even 
the ladies of her bed:=chamber made no ſeruple of 


oppoſing her reſolution with the moſt zealous remon- 
ſtrances. 


At laſt, her ſettled habits of prudence and 


ambition prevailed over her temporary inclination; 


and ſending for the duke of Anjou, ſne had a long 


converſation with him in private, where ſne was ſup- 


| poſed to have made him apologies for breaking her 


former engagements. But, however that be, he 
expreſſed great diſguſt at leaving her; threw away 
the ring ſhe had given him; and uttered many curſes 
on the mutability of women in general, and of Iſland- 
ers in particular. 101 | 


' A ſhort. time after this, the duke of Anjou re- 


turned to the Low Countries ; but wanting to make 
himſelf maſter of their. torts, -he was driven away as 
a traitor and oppreſſor, and obliged: to return to 
France, where he died. The- diſtracted ſtate of the 
French monarchy prevented the queen from feeling 
any effects of that reſentment ſhe had reaſon to dread. 
from the affront fo wantonly put upon that royal fami- 
ly. The blind tenderneſs of Elizabeth for a man 
more worthy of hatred than of love, can only be 
accounted for by the weakneſs of the human heart, 
which frequently ſuffers genius and merit to be im- 
poſed on by incapacity and unworthineſss. 

A. D. 1582. During theſe tranſactions the troubles 
in Scotland continued to rage with he moſt unre- 

itting violence. The death of Morton, and the 
influence of the earl of Lenox, and James Stuart, 
now earl of Arran, alarmed the enthuſiaſtic :prea- - 
chers. A faſt was appointed to be held all over the 
kingdom, when the pulpits reſounded with dedlama- 


tions againſt the king's preſent counſellors: A con- 


| 
4 


1 
: 


ſpiracy of the . nobility was formed for- ſeizing the 
erſon of James, who was then at Ruthven, a ſeat 
bales ing to the earl of Gowry... The utmoſt ſecrecy 
was obſeryed; and the council not having the leaſt in- 
timation of the conſpirators deſigns, the attempt ſuc- 
ceeded without any oppoſition. The earls of Gowry 
and Mar, the lords Lindſey and Boyd, the maſter 
of Glamis and Oliphant, the abbots of Dunfermling, 
Plaiſey and Cambuſkenneth, were the principal. lead- 
ers in this enterprize. James wept when he found 
himſelf deprived of his liberty. No matter for 
his tears, {ſaid one of the conſpirators) better that 
boys ſhould weep than bearded men.“ james was 
An affedded, and could never be prevailed upon 
to forgive the expreſſion. He, however, prudently 
f 1 ſubmit. 
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ſubmitted to the preſent neceſſity, and {tifled his re- 
fentment. He agreed to iſſue writs for calling an aſſem- 


bly of che church and a convention of the ſtates, in 
order to exculpate the affociated lords from the crime 


of treafon, and ratify their enterprize. Though the 
eccleſiaſtical aſſembly had no right to meddle with 
tivil matters, yet on this occaſion they uſurped 
an authority they never enjoyed, and decla- 
red that the late attempt was agreeable to all that 
feared God, or deſired to preſerve the perſon of the 
king, and the proſperity of the realm. They even 


| threatned every perſon who ſhould dare to oppole the 


authority of the confederated lords with the ſevereſt 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures. The convention ratified theſe 


- proceedings, and declared the attempts of the affo- 


ciates a lawful att. The eafl of Lenox, unwilling 
to excite a civil war in the heart of his country, re- 


tired into France, where he ſoon after died. The 


earl of Arran was confined a priſoner in his own 
houſe ; and Elizabeth (who it is ſuppoſed counte- 
nariced the conſpiracy) fent ambaſſadors to compli- 
ment the captive king on his delivery from ſuch per- 
nicious counſellors. | 5 | 
A. D. 158g. Mary no ſooner heard of her ſon's 
detention, than ſhe immediately wrote a pathetic 
and ſpirited letter to Elizabeth, craving the aſſiſtance 
of that princeſs, both for his and her own liberty. 
She ſaid, that the account of the prince's captivity 


had excited her moſt tender concern; and the ex- 


perience which ſhe herſelf, during ſo many years, 
had acquired of the extreme unhappineſs attending 
teſt ſituation, had rendered her more apprehenſive 
that a ſimilar fate ſhould attend her unfortunate off- 
fpring. She concluded by entreating Elizabeth to 
teſume her natural diſpoſition and to reflect on the 
ſupport as well as comfort which ſhe might receive 
from her fon and herſelf, if, joining the obligations of 


gratitude to the ties of blood, ſhe would deign to raiſe 
them from their preſent melancholy fituation, and 


reinſtate them in that liberty and authority to which 
they were intitled. : | 5 
Though Elizabeth was ſenſibly affected with Ma- 


ry's letter, yet political motives prevented her from 


paying any attention to its contents. She was ap- 
Rm of the conſequences, and the hopes of 

ary once more vaniſhed.” In the mean time James, 
impatient 'of reſtraint, ' made his' eſcape from his 
keepers; and going to St. Andrew's, fummoned his 
friends and partiſans to attend him. The confederated 
lords perceiving that all the oppoſition they could 
make would be in vain, laid afide any Aube Magd 
of attempting to recover their authority: ſome of 
them accepted a pardon, which was offered them 
on their ſubmiſſion, while others took ſhelter in 
England and Ireland; and the earl of Arran, à man 


without either manners or moderation, was placed at 


the head of affairs, and engaged the chief attention 
and confidence of the young monarch. © © 

In the beginning of the following year 1384, James, 
who had now ſhook off that natural 5 to 


which he was 4 ＋ ſummoned a parliament, and 
cauſed an att to | 


paſſed for preventing the clergy 
from ſowing” the ſeeds of fedition from the pulpit. 
It was declared, that no 'clergyman ſhould, for the 


future, preſume to blacken'the character of the king, 


or his miniſters, in their ſermons, or cenſure the 


affairs of government. This highl provoked* the 

id '1 at the king 
himſclf was a papiſt in bis heart, and beſtowed the 
moſt degrading epithets on his friends and favorites. 
But all their attempts would, probably, have been 
not the violent conduct of 


enthuſiaſtical preachers: they 


rendered abortive, 
the earl af Atran engaged the people to ſupport them. 


Gowry, notwithſtanding the late pardon, was tried, 


and executed; and many innocent perſons ſuffered 


* 
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portunity of recovering their honours and cla 


vas degraded from his authority, deprived of th, 


try ſeemed to have obtained that tranquillity to Which 


the Engliſh were 


Elizabeth could not fecure her from conſpiracie 


more immediately concerned about the perſon 
| Elizabeth, to imitate the example of Judith, and Dy 


the holy father. At the ſame time, aſſuring then 


an affociation for reftoring the catholic religion | 


letters appeared to have been written by one Fr; 
 Throgmorton, a young man of family and excelle 
parts; who being apprehended, and brought bel 
the council, abſolutely denied the accuſation: þ 
on being ſhewn two liſts, one of all the ports in E 
land favourable for landing an army, and the oth 
of all the gentlemen who favoured the Romih re 


be retracted his denial, and made the following o 


German Spa, he contracted an intimacy vith Jen | 


upon from the Engliſh catholics: that in ordertof 
their meaſures on more certain information, Ch 


|| with ſeveral of his acomplices, executed at Ty 


| moſt horrid conſpiracy was diſcovered to hate, 


from the tyranny of that fayourite, T 


ke ben 
nobiemen. were perſuaded that they ha * daniſh 


they made the attempt, and were ſucceſsfy]. Ara 


eſtate and title he had uſurped, and the whole coun 


they had long been ſtrangers. 
While theſe ings were tranſatting in Scotland 
re uently alarmed by the prac 

tices of the diſcontented party. All the prudence, 


The zeal of the papiſts grew ſtronger by reſtrin 
A great number of letters were diſpatched, contain 
ing the moſt earneſt exhortations to ſeyeral ladie 


a period to the life of a rinceſs anathematizedþ 


that they would be powetfully protected by the pot 
the king, and the duke of Guiſe, who Fad 2 


England, and extirpating the proteſtants. The 


gion, and were well difpoſed to aſſiſt in an invaſg 
feſſion: That going, ſome few years ſince, tot 


and Sir Francis Inglefield, two Engliſh fugitive 
that their conferences generally turned on the | 
means of invading England; and that they delve 
him the two lifts above mentioned: that afer 
return, Morgan, another fugitive in France, 1 
him the catholic princes had formed a deſign to 1 
the. queen of Scots, from her confinement, andil 
the care of executing the attempt would be c 
mitted to the duke of Guiſe : that nothing vas: 
ing but to know what affiſtance might be depen 


Paget, under the name of Mope, was ſent into 9 
ſex, where the duke of Guile intended io lan 
forces: that he (Throgmorton) himſelf had impa 
the projet to the Spaniſh. ambaſſador, who, 
found, had been already intruſted with the lech 
and ſhewed him a copy of the liſt of the ports 
the troops might be landed: that he allo acqual 
the ambaſſador with the names of the nobility 
whom he might ſafely open his mind, in order of 
mote the deſign; and that conferences had 288 
been held on the beſt method of railing bo 
England to join the foreign forces on their * 
Throgmorton was immediately ſent 10 p% 
being ſoon after tried and convicted of treaſon, 


A. D. 158;. In the beginning of this Jer 
projefted againſt the life of Elizabeth. 


Parry, a bigotted catholic, after having ina 
gory -pardon for a capital Offence... F We 
Italy, where he en profeſſed his re 1800 bs 
he had concealed 'while he continued - Pa 
Happening to contraft an intimacy Fit eflable 
a jeſuit, he too readily liſtened to the der | 
trine of that order, and was perſua pd (18 jon 
nqt do a more acceptable or meritorio®, s a 

that of taking away the lie of his bo. 
nefaQtor. | Campeggio, "the popes. n rem 
Parry conſulted on this important quelio 
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A:D. 1585. 
ts, and approved extremely of his intended 
"Jentaking. Parry accordingly retired to Parts, 
3558 he propoſed to paſs over into England, in 
et to execute his bloody deſign. Remorſe, how- 
4 er, ſtaggered his reſolution ; it 1s not fometimes: 
5 in the power of fanaticiſm to filence the remon- 
trances of conſcience. He was defirous of trying 
wery method in his power to foften the perſecutions 
carried on againſt the catholics, before he proceeded 
Io extremities. His ſoul ſhuddered at the complicated 
honor he was going to commit. He found means of 
being introduced to the queen; aſſured her that many 
conſpiracies were formed againſt her life; and ex- 
worted her, as the only means of rendering the at- 
tempts abortive, to allow the catholics A little more 
ndulgence in the exexcile of their religion. Finding 
all his attempts were, in vam, he determined to exe- 
cute his bloody deſign, and imparted his intention to 


i his doub 


adily approving of the infernal project, meaſures 
cre immediately taken for carrying it into exetiition. 
Wit vhile they were waiting for a favourable oppor- 


ping to recover the honours and eſtates of that 
ble family, revealed the whole to the queen. In 

ſequence of this Parry was ſeized and impriſoned; 

few days after which he was tried at Weſtminſter, 
een he confeſſed the fact, and being found guilty of 
teaſon, was condemned to be hanged, which ſentence 
wexecuted in Palace-yard Weltminſter, during the 


/ ee ors Gi 
During theſe tranſaQtions in England, the prince of 
range was affaſſinated by one Baltazar Gerard, a 
ative of Burgundy, who executed the bloody deed 
With the moſt conſummate intrepidity. He facrificed 
b own life, in order to deſtro the famous reſtorer 
u protector of religious liberty. This event ſpread 
general conſternation through the Netherlands, 
ire the people conſidered that prince as their fa- 
er, and where the prince of Parma had made an 
5 progreſs in re-eftabliſhing the authority of 
Irre CC ne 


In this deplorable ſituation the Rates offered the 
ereign. * e A e ee but 
 pretent condition of that monarchy obliged him 
 r:;eft' ſo advantageous an offer. Thus difap- 
ted, the ſtates ſent over 'a ſolemn embaffy to 
zabeth, imploring the queen to take them under 
r protection. The bufineſs was of a delicate na- 
re; and the council were divided in opinion, whe-' 
er they mould accept or reject the offer. Some 


it be countenanced without injuſtice, and whoſe 
polls if they were accepted, would expoſe the 
Alam to dangers, to which they would bring no 
Mute advantage. Others repreſented the un- 
pe ambition of the king of Spain, his tyranny 
ede Low Countries, his implacable hatred to 
| I, as ſufficient motives for accepting the of- 
10 t vas ſaid, that the atquiſitiom of the provinces, 
1 forts of a brave people groaning under the 
bh ; of lawleſs power, would leſſen the danger by 
e t reſources. The queen, always lefs en- 
Neid than eireumſpett, thought proper to adopt 
dot nan She declined the ſovereignty, that ſhe 
"av0ld the reproach of being a uſur 
| ning a treaty, offenſive and defenſive, with 
Tay whereby ſhe”engaged to ſend them ſix 
the nel and maintain them during the war: 
I ond, and two others whom ſhe ſhould ap- 
* id be admitted into the council of the 
conſe 3 neither party ſhould make peace without 
ide of the other; that her expences ſnould be 
yy FR concluſion of the war; and that the 
| ſhing and Brille, with the caſtle of Ram. 


nity, the earl of Weftmoreland died; and Nevil, 


Wfidered the Flemings as rebels, whoſe revolt could 
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Nevil, next heir to the Weſtmoreland family, who 


* 
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mekins, ſhould be immediately put into her hands, 
by way of ſecurity. | 7 
Elizabeth was not inſenſible that theſe proceedings 
would immediately occaſion a rupture with Spain; 
but ſhe was far from being terrified at the ambitious 
power of Philip. The great ſucceſs he had acquired, 
and the increaſe of his naval power, were not ſufh- 
cient to deter her from ſuccouring a people diſtreſſed, 
and ſupporting the liberties of a country threatened 


with the moſt arbitrary deſpotiſm. The earl of Lei- 


ceſter, who! was appointed to command the Engliſh 
forces, embarked on the 23d of October, attended 
by feveral of the principal nobility, and a ſele& com- 
pany of goo gentlemen, On his arrival at Fluſhing, 
he was met by his nephew Sir Philip Sidney, governor 
of that place ; and every town through. which he 
paſſe expreſſed the moſt fincere joy, conſidering 


bim as their guardian angel, and the perſon who was 


to reſcue them from the moſt impending danger. 
Philip II. was one of the moſt formidable princes 


of Europe. Beſides large acquiſitions in America 


and the Eaſt, he was, in ſome meaſure, the arbiter 
of the court of Rome, and the protector of the holy 
leagũe formed in France againſt the Hugonots. He 
made religion a political reſource for his unbounded: 
ambition, The idea of his prodigious power alarmed 

molt of the princes of Europe; and the king of Swe-- 
den, when informed that Elizabeth had entered into a 
league with the ſtates- general, highly blamed her con- 
duct, and ſaid ſhe'was tearing the crown from her 
head. But ſhe ſhewed no leſs courage in the danger 
than prudence in the deſign. She diſpatched a fleet 
of one and twenty ſail, under the command of Sir 
Franeis Drake, with two thouſand three hundred land 
forces, commanded by Chriſtopher Carliſle, to attack 
the Spaniſh ſettlements in America, the chief ſource 
of Philip's power, and the moſt defenceleſs parts of 
his extenſive dominions. The appearance of the 
Engliſſi being wholly: unexpected in that diſtant part 
of che world, they eaßly made themſelves maſters of 
the capital of St. Domingo, reduced Carthagena, 
and burnt the towns of St. Antonio and St. Helena, 
in Florida. Drake loſt ſeveral hundred men in this 
expedition, but brought home ſuch a prodigious 
quantity of treaſure, as ſufficiently rewarded the ſur- 
vivors for their ſufferings, At the ſame time; he dil- 
played the weakneſs' of the Spaniards in the New 
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World, in ſuch alluring colours; that his countrymen 


vVere animated to 

nüure | is id 
But · the earl of Leiceſter was far from having equal 
+ ſucceſs in the Low Countries. The prince of Parma, 


attempt other enterprises of a ſiniilar 
Tyre + i ty 14460 Feet f 4m 4 R 


— 


|. at the head of twenty thouſand foot and ſix thouſand 


; hotſe, made himſelf "maſter of Grave and Venlo; 
vile, on the other hand, lord Willoughby, governor 


1; but ſne 


getmus, and the meſt heroic virtue, 


of Bergen-op- Zoom, cut off a large quantity of pro- 
viſions belonging to the enemy; and Sir Philip Sidney 
and count Maurice ſurpriſed the town of Axel, in 
Flanders. The prinee of Parma, exaſperated at theſe 
loſſes, befieged Rheinburgh, garrifoned by twelve 
hundred Engtith; under the command of colonel = 
Morgan. Leiceſter thought this place of too much 
importance to be fieglekted, and immediately made 
diſpoſitions for attacking Zutphen, a town of the 
reateſt conſequence to the' enemy. The ſtratagem 
cceeded; the prince of Parma immediately) aban- 
doned the ſiege of Rbeinburgh, and advanced to give 
Leiceſter battle before Zughen, A bloody engage- 
ment enſued; but the Engliſti, after exerting all their 
valour, were obliged to retreat. Among others, the 
celebrated Sir Philip Sidney, a man of the fineſt 
riſned in this 


battle. Being mortally wounded, and almoſt ſuffo- 


| cated with thirſt, a bottle of water was offered him ; 


in the ſame 
dreadful 
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dreadful ſituation, he reſigned to bim the valuable 


acquiſition, with this generous obſervation, That 
man's neceſſities are ſtill greater than mine.“ 
A. D. 1686. As Elizabeth received daily intel- 
ligence of Philip's deſigns Tur her perſon and go- 
vernment, ſhe thought it eflentially neceſſary to ſe- 
cure the intereſt of the king of Scotland. Wotton, 
her ambaſſador, by conſulting only how to pleaſe him 
and gain his .confidenee, ſoon became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the ſecrets of his eabinet. It is no 
wonder Wotton ſucceeded in gaining the aſcendancy 
over a prince of ſo open and unguarded a temper as 
James: he was a maſter of profound diflimulation, 
and knew how to cover, under the appearance of the 
moſt careleſs gaiety, the deepeſt deſigns and moſt 
dangerous artifices. Elizabeth was fearful leſt James 
ſhould contract an alliance by marriage, that might 
render him formidable to England: in the preſent 


ſtate of the Scottiſh kingdom there was nothing to 


fear. But Wotton employed. his intrigues to til] 


more dangerous. purpoſes: he formed a conſpiracy, 


for ſeizing the perſon of the king, and delivering him 


into the hands of the Engliſh -princeſs ; who would 


certainly not have been diſpleaſed had it ſucceeded, 
though ſhe: was'intirely ignorant of the ſcheme. The 
treachery was, however, diſcovered; and Wotton was: 
obliged to ſecure himſelf by a precipitate flight. 
| Notwithſtanding James was highly | exaſperated at 
this deſign againſt his liberty, he thought it prudent 
to diſſemble his. reſentment: negotiations were ſoon 
after formed, and a treaty of alliance was concluded 
between the two kingdoms, for their mutual ſecurity 
and the defence of the proteſtant religion againſt the 
open combination of all the catholic powers of Europe. 
By this treaty it was ſtipulated, that if Elizabeth was 
invaded; James ſhould farniſh her with a body of 
two thouſand: horſe and five, thouſand foot: that the 
charge of theſe: armies ſhould be defrayed. by the 
prince that demanded aſſiſtance; that if the invaſion 
ſhould be made in England, within ſixty miles of the 
frontiers of Scotland, James ſhould march his whole 
force to the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth; and that the pre- 


fent league ſhould ſuperſede all; former alliances of 


either ſtate with any foreign prince, lo far as religion 
was coc . 5· Dl ́ q NM yu 

- By this treaty James was guarantied not only 
againſt the dangers- ef an invaſion, but alſo againſt 
domeſtic troubles, ſo much the more to be dreaded 


in Scotland, as the fanaticiſm; of the preſbyterian 


teachers had lately defied the authority of the king, 
the parliament; and the church. They had even pro- 
ceeded to that height of audacity; as to excommunicate 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, becauſe he had found 
it neceſſary to reſtrain their licentious conduct; and 
the primate of the kingdom was conſtrained to diveſt 
himſelf of his ecclefiaſtical authority. One of the 
preachers declared publiekly from the pulpit, that the 

king himſelf; was the chief perſecutor of the church; 

and, as à puniſhment, denounced againſt him {the 

curſe that fell upon Jeroboam- that he ſhould die 
childleſs and be the laſt of his race. Such are the 

effects of religious bigotry, which ſometimes carries 

its votanies to the moſt unreaſonable lengths! 

© The ſpirit of depoſing and murdering princes upon 
papal bulls and excommunications had arrived to the 

greateſt height in the Engliſh ſeminaries abroad; and 
teveral plots were formed: by the catholics for taking 
away the life of Elizabeth. The brain of one John 

Savage: had been fired to fuch a degree by the king - 


killing doctrine, that he ſolemnly devoted himſelf io 
murder Elizabeth. A plot of the like nature had alſo 
been forwed-in the Engliſh ſeminary at Rheims; and 


one Ballard, à prieſt of that ſchool, came over to 
England, with a reſolution of jexecuting the like 


borrid project. Ballard found means to engage in 


8 f 
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A.D. 1,86, 


his deſign one Babington, a young gentleman of 
fortune in Derbyſhire : he was alſo countenanceq þ 
ſeveral catholics of diſtinction, and it was 307 
amongſt them that a ſelett number ſhould join ks 
in executing his diabolical intentions. be 
In the mean time the papiſts, in order to carry o 
their plot with leſs ſuſpicion, and lull, if poſlible, he 


| ſoon obtained a ſuperficial: account of the deſign; 


ing the conſpiracy. It had been determined, ink 


place Mary on the Engliſh throne, and reſtore th 
- catholic religion. Babington had, ſome years before 

|. contratted an intimacy with Thomas Morgan, a pen 
ſioner of the queen of Scots, and had by him he 


| ſador at the court of France. That prelate ſtrong 
recommended him to the captive queen, and he, { 


reign friends. But, on her being more cloſely ca 
| fined, the connection dropped, and Babington | 
aſide all farther thoughts of Mary and her concer 


watchful couneil of the Engliſh cabinet into a fatal 0 
curity, publiſhed ſeverat hypocritical writing, i 
| which they profeſſed the higheſt regard for the perl 
and government of Elizabeth, admoniſhed the peo. 
ple of their perſuaſion not to engage in any pradlices 
againſt the ſtate, but to confine themſelves to ſy 
weapons as were alone lawful. for chriſtians to uſe 
ſuch as tears, prayers, faſtings, and the like, 

| Sir Francis Walſingham, lecretary of ſtate to the 
queen, ever watchful for the "ſafety of his mile 


* 7 re 


the conſpirators; and, (by the aſſiſtance of one Maud 
a man of impenetrable diſſimulation, who found 
means to inſinuate himſelf into the favour of Ballard 
was regularly informed of every circumſtance attend 


veral of their meetings, to aſſaſſinate Elizabetnypoin! 
WOUS O 
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introduced to the biſhop of Glaſgow, Mary's ab 


ſome time, managed her correſpondence with her { 


=" 


Unfortunately for him, Ballard re-kindled all hisfo 


„ 


bath to aſſaſſinate the queen. 


„%%% Ih ovate 9597 
Ass ſoon as the plan was ſettled, Babington vn 
to Mary informing her of all that had paſled betvet 


ph 


—— 


and was ſo agreeable to her, that ſhe failed not io 


to be extremely cautious, leſt they thould preciplt 
matters before the return of their, Engliſh inet 


cours, and before fome diſturbances were raſe 


nefit of her health. _ © 


| farther information. ; To effect this, he adde 
of Mary's letters, delivered to him by, 


ing Babington to ſend her the names o 


| tioned; Charles Tilney, a man of family 7 
of Elizabeth's penſioners; John Charnoct 19 


a a gentleman of Southamptom; and 


mer zeal for her ſervice ;. and he undertook, with i 


ai 1 N to pa 
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Eli wma The ſtratagem ſucceeded ; 17 
ſtateſman ſoon diſcovered, that Savage, altes 1 


him and Ballard; and inſiſted that the gentleme 
who were concerned in ſo dangerous an attempt! 
her ſervice, ſhould be aſſured of a reward ſuitable 
their merit. This letter was written in the ul 
cypher which had paſſed between. him and Ma 


ſwer it in the ſame cypher, deſiring the conſpirat 


from abroad, before they were aſſuredot foreign 


Ireland. At the ſame time, ſhe pointed out the 
natural methods for her on deliverance, which u 


either by overturning à cart in the Seren 
houſe where ſhe. was confined, ſetting the ſtables 


fire, or carrying her off when ſhe rode out for the 


The artful and diligent Walſingbam found e 
to obtain the letters that paſſed between Mary 


Babington. But he was ſtill deſirous vey 


truſty agent, a poſtſcript. in the ſame Ye 


man of Lancaſhire ; Edwar Aba 1700 
had been cofferer ta Elizabeth; Ch1dcock ** 

13 "05:4 . one Barnv® 
were the ſix engage 


ſame lime 
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perſon of quality in Ireland, 


ridiculous yanity. of Babingron *furnili 
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:h another method of diſcovery, and alſo an 
ed by 3 of defence. He had cauſed a picture to 
are tedrawn, in which he himſelf was repreſented ſtand- 

avage 0 amidſt the fix aſſaſſins, with a motto, implying, 


dat they were all embarked in ſome dangerous enter- 


2 f this pitt ied to Walſing- 
A copy of this picture was carried to Watling 
_ C b 3 of his ſpies, who had found means to 


nünuate himſelf into Babington's confidence. Wal- 
cnoham delivered this copy to the queen, that ſhe 
+ of them ſhould attempt to approach her per- 


19S, in 
: perfor 
he peo- 
raCtices 
to {ſuc 


to ue Babington, convinced that delays in ſecret enter- 


nes were dangerous, procured a licence for Bal- 


e oth ud, under a feigned name, to paſs over to the con- 
miſtre vent; but the real intention of his journey was, to 
eligns 0 uten the foreign ſuccours, whoſe arrival was deſired 


e Maud with anxiety. And to remove all ſuſpicion, Babing- 


on applied to Walſingham himſelf, pretended the 
An het zeal for her majeſty's ſervice, offered to 
e attendiebroad, and employ that confidence, which he had 
d, n ned among the catholics, to the detection and dil- 
Babel mpointment of their conſpiracies. Walſingham, de- 


us of ſeizing all the aſſaſſins, commended his loyal 
tention, promiſed to aſſiſt him with his counſel and 
rice in the execution, and encouraged his deluſtve 
hopes by keeping up a correſpondence with him. 

The treacherous Babington having, as he imagined, 
kined the favour of Walſingham, began to flatter 
inlelf that the whole ſcheme would ſucceed accord- 
to his wiſhes. But while he was lulled in this fa- 
kcurity, Ballard was ſeized by a warrant from one 
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mſprators, and introduced confuſton into their coun- 
Ik, Some propoſed, as the only method of eſcap- 
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kington furniſhed Savage with money that he might 
chase cloaths neceſſary for obtaining the more eaſy 
tels to the queen's perſon. The next day they be- 


ally; and Babington, having renewed his correſ- 


precipltnclves that the ſeizure of Ballard was owing en- 

liſh fe eh to the uſual diligence of informers in detecting 
foreign PI and ſeminary prieſts: Babington was even per- 
re raiſed ed to take lodgings in Walſingham's houſe; but 


out the 


Wy at ſupper, Scudamore reeeived a note from 
Hingham, ordering him to watch Babington more 
ly than ever; and Babington, by Scudamore's 
Mertency, reading the note over his ſhoulder, 
u Miiclently convinced of his danger. He role 
Wy from table, went out of the room, as if on 
© udden occaſion, : made the belt of his way to 
Mninſter, and, after acquainting Charnock and 
de others with the diſcovery he had made, they 
en immediately into the woods, where they con- 
* denlelves for ten days; but were at laſt diſ- 
ed near Harrow on the Hill, drefſed like coun- 
* and brought priſoners to London, | 


, with five. of 


their accomplices, were ar- 


ke of th pleaded guilty; and the next day ſeven | 
\ © conſpirators-were convicted on evidence. 
Th (even ſuffered the ſentence pronounced | 
dee in its utmoſt Tigour ; but the others 
Wel red to hang till they were dead. They all 
with great decency and relignation, and con- 


33 


ndence with Walſingham, the anxiety and concern 
[which the ' conſciouſneſs of guilt had inſpired 
© conſpirators, began to ſubſide; they flattered | 


flerving that all his actions were watched with the 
il careful aſſiduity by one Scudamore, he began to 
armed for his ſafety. Soon after, as they were 
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bt know the aſſaſſins, and be upon her guard if 


the ſecretaries of ſtate. This incident alarmed the 


to paſs immediately over to the continent: while 
ers adviſed, that Savage and Charnock ſhould 
cute, without delay, their intended purpoſe upon 
labeth, The laſt propoſition was agreed to, and 


Wh to apprehend that they had taken the alarm too 


7 


Vo the thirteenth of September, Bahington and | 


A. PD. 1586. 357 
feſſed their ſorrow for that part of the conſpiracy re- 
lative to the murder of Elizabeth. 

The leſſer conſpirators being thus puniſhed, mea- 
ſures were taken for the trial and conviction of the 
queen of Scots, on whoſe account, and by whoſe 
concurrence, this deep and dangerous plot had been 
formed againſt the life of the queen, and the peace of 
the kingdom. But great difficulties oecured vith re- 
gard to the manner of proceeding. Scarce a prece- 

dent in the hiſtory of mankind could be found of a 
meaſure of this nature: not one in the annals of 
England. Some of the council therefore propoſed, 
that no farther proceedings ſhould be carried on 
againſt the queen of Scots; thinking that the cloſe 
confinement of a woman, who was now become very 
fickly, would be ſufficient ſecurity to the government. 
Leiceſter adviſed that Mary ſhould be ſecretly diſ- 
patched by poifon : but Walfingham declared his 
abhorrence of ſo deteſtable an action, and inſiſted 

that all their proceedings ſhould be open and 
candid, The majority of the council declaring for 
Walſingham's opinion, a reſolution was taken for 
trying the queen of Scots ; and ſhe was immediately 
8 to Fotheringay caſtle in Northampton- 
ire. | 155 

Mary had for ſome time been fo ſtrictly guarded, 

that ſhe was ſtill ignorant of the detection of Ba- 

bington's conſpiracy ; and ſhe received the intelli- 
gence of this event with equal ſurprize and concern, 
from Sir Thomas Gorges, who had been ſent for that 
purpoſe by Elizabeth. Nau and Curle, her two ſe- 
cretartes, were immediately. apprehended; all her 
papers were ſeized, and tranſmitted to the council: 
among which were many letters from perſons abroad, 
and ſome Engliſh noblemen, expreſſing their firm at- 
tachment to her perſon and title. BE 


In the laſt ſeſſions of parliament, an act had been 
paſled relative to the crime of treaſon, and it was de- 
termined to try Mary on this ſtatute, and not by the 
common laws made againſt that crime. Accordingly 
Elizabeth — a commiſſion, conſiſting of 
forty noblemen and privy-counſellors, and judges, 
who were 5 to examine and pronounce 
ſentence againſt Mary, whom they ſtiled daughter 
and heir to James V. late king of Scotland, * _ 

On the 14th of October the commiſſioners re- 
paired to Fotheringay caſtle, when Sir Walter Mild. 
may and Edward Barker delivered to the queen of 
Scots a letter from Elizabeth, informing her of the 
commiſſion, and of her approaching trial. Mar. 
read the letter with a countenance more becoming her 
dignity than her ſituation, and told them, vithout 
the leaſt emotion, that it was very ſurprizing the queen 
ſhould command her as a ſubjett to ſuhmit to a trial 


” 


| and examination before; perſons of a rank far inferior 


to herſelf : that {he was an abſolute independent 
princeſs, and would ſubuut to nothing that had a ten- 


deney to leſſen her royal majeſty; the flate of ſovereign 


princes, or the dignity or rank of her ſon; that how- 
ever her ſpirits, might be broken and oppreſſed by 
misfortunes and calamines, ſhe was not yet reduced 
to that abject ſtate; her enemies defired ; nor would 
ſhe ever be prevailed upon to conſent to her. own de- 
gradation and diſhonour: that though ſhe had long 
lived in England, ſhe had lived in captivity ; was ig- 
norant of che laws and ſtatutes of the kingdom, def. 


titute of council, and could not conceive. who. could 


be called her peers, or fit in judgment on a foyereign 


— 


princeſs: that ſhe had never enjoyed, the proteftion 
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of the laws of England, and thereſore could not be 
ſuppoſed to have ſubjeRed herſelf to their juriſdiction 
and authority : that if in her own perſon every rule of 
zuſtice ſhould be violated, ſhe ſhould find her re- 
venge in the judgment of the whole world, where 
innacence would triumph on a theatre mfinitely larger 
than that of a ſi:gle kingdom. 

The commiſſioners were greatly embarraſſed at this 
fpirited anſwer to Elizabeth's letter ; and they de- 
puted lord Burleigh the treaſurer, Bromley the chan- 
cellor, and Sir Chriſtopher Hatton the vice-chamber- 
lain, to prevail upon her to relinquiſh her plea with 
regard to her royal dignity, and ſubmit ehearfully 


to a trial, which was now abſolutely impoſſible to be 


avoided, even though her acquieſcence could not be 
obtained. Various arguments were urged on this oc- 
ceaſion, which were ſo forcible that they at length pro- 
duced the deſired effect: Mary gave up her plea of 
royalty, and agreed to appear before the court of 
eommiſſioners on the 14th of October. = = 
The trial had the appearance of great order and ſo- 
lemnity. At the upper end of the room was placed 
a chair of ſtate for the queen of England, under a 
royal canopy : over againſt it, at ſome diſtance, ſtood 
a chair for the queen of Scots; and by the walls, on 
both ſides, benches were placed for the commiſſioners. 
As ſoon as the court was opened, the chancellor, 
turning to Mary, told her, © that ſhe was accuſed of 
conſpiring the deſtruction of the queen, the realm of 
England, and the proteſtant religion; and that they 
were commiſſioned to examine into the truth of the 
accuſation, and to hear her anſwer. Mary replied, 
e that ſhe came into England to crave the aſſiſtance 
which had been promiſed her: that the was a queen, 
and no ſabjeR to Elizabeth; and if fhe appeared be- 
fore them, it was only to ſecure her honour and repu- 
tation.” The chancellor denied that any aſſiſtance 
had been promiſed her; and declared, that her pro- 


teſtation was in vain; for ſince the law, upon which 
the accuſation was founded, allowed of no diſtingion F 


u the perlon of the tranſgreſſor, it could not be ad- 
„ ß er, gt 
This conteſted point being ſettled, the crown 


lawyers opened the charge againſt Mary queen of 


Scots. They accuſed her of offering to cede to the 


king of Spain the right to the crown of Scotland, if 


James, her fon, refuſed to be a convert to popery. 
ary did not attempt to exculpate herſelf from this 
accuſation ; ſhe only anfwered, that ſhe had no 
longer a kingdom at her diſpoſal, but had ſtill power 
to give what belonged to her, and was not reſponſible 
to any perſon. Strong proofs were produced, that 
ſhe had formed a reſolution of difinheriting her ſon as 
an heretic; that the late alliance of that prince with 
Elizabeth had heightened theſe 1 ; and that 
her maternal tenderneſs was abated by time, reſent- 
ment, and religious zeal. 92 . F744. 3h: 
As Mary knew theſe facts could not affect her life, 
ſhe took no pains ta confute the aſſertions. The 
great buſineſs, therefore, was to prove the capital 
charge of the impeachment, that Mary had concurred 
in the conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating Elizabeth. In order 
to effett this, copies of the intercepted letters between 
her and Babington were produced, in which her ap- 

| probation of the murder was clearly expreſſed ; and 
this was confirmed by the evidence of her two ſecre- 
taries, Nau and Curle, who, even without being 
threatened with the torture, had ſworn, that ſhe both 


- received theſe letters from Babington, and that they 


had wrote the anſwers by. her order. The confeffion 


— 


of het ſecretaries. Mary was incapable of making 
a ſatisfaftory defence before the commiſfioners ; ber 
reply canfilled chiefly in her own denial. She aſſerted, 


4 FN / 
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of Babington alſo correſponded with the depoſitions 
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| that, in natural equity, every perſon, 8 le wiv 
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dited; and that if theſe men had received any let 
ters, or wrote any anſwers, the imputation could 


never lie upon her. She added, that it was er 
forge the hand writing and cypher of another. 1 
As ſoon as the trial was finiſhed, the commiſſione 
adjourned from Fotheringay-caſtle to the Star- Chan. 5 
ber in London; where, after taking the oaths of 
Mary's two ſecretaries, who voluntarily atteſted the f 
authenticity of the letters produced at the trial, the : 
pronounced ſentence of death againſt the queen j l 
Scots. At the ſame time a declaration was publiſhed a 
by the commiſſioners and judges, importing, That 1 
the ſentence againſt Mary no way derogated fron bo 
the title and honour of James, king of Scotland: ql 
but that he was in the ſame place, degree, and right, a 
as if the ſentence had never been pronounced.“ ; 
Though Elizabeth was, in reality, far from being Fu 
diſplcaſed at the ſentence paſled againſt Mary, jc; * 
ſhe affected to be deeply intereſted in the fate of tha Jott 
unfortunate princeſs: and in order to exculpate her. fa 
ſelf from any public odium, ſhe ſummoned a perla. 01 
ment, that ſhe might appear to be guided ſolely by of h 
the voice of her fubjetts. She well knew that ſic cere 
ſhould not want the moſt earneſt ſolicitations from that exec 
ai.embly to conſent to a meaſure fo agreeable to her fight 
ſecret inclinations. Nor was ſhe deceived.: the 100 the 
houſes confirmed the - ſentence pronounced again bo 
Mary, and requeſted the execution of it with all the the y 
ardour ſhe could deſir mee. out! 
Elizabeth failed not to ſupport, with great proprieh, them 
the part the ated: ſhe made a parade of humaniy A. 
and hypocritical moderation, would promiſe nothing tuniti 
and left the world in uncertainty with regard to her bern 
real ſentiments, She complained of her own unſor. proce 
tunate ſituation ; exprefſed her uneaſineſs from the even | 
NN of her parliament ; renewed her cxpreb Oarti 
ſions of affection for her people; but {till refuſed to great 
declare her real intention with regard to the fate of the him to 
captive princeſs. She, however, - complied nith the queen 
requeſt of the parliament, with regard to the publk foned 
cation of Mary's ſentence. The lord Buckhurk chance 
and Beale, clerk of the council, were ſent to notly The ne 
to the queen of Scots the ſentence pronounced Not to 
againſt her, its ratification by the patliament, and ders; 
the earneſt applications made by that -afſembiy/for1Þ lormed 
being carried into execution, from a perſuahon leals, 
their religion could never, while ſhe was alive. att precipit 
a full ſettlement and ſecurity. Mary reveived ts WR, D. 
news with joy, the idea of dying a marytt forthe & attion ; 
tholic faith ſupported her ſpirits in this melancho) proceed 
moment. I can hardly believe (ſaid ſhe, nur | reque 
that the queen, my ſiſter, has conſented to my dit elarin 
but if her will be ſuch; that. death, which will Pt al equal 
end to my ſufferings, cannot be unwelcome wh council, 
and I think that foul unworthy of celetial ern ant, ad 
that ſhould ſhrink in paſſing through the gloou Derby. ; 
ley of the ſhadow of death.” hl 2 by 0 rte 
: | e m * n 
In the mean time great efforts we! t the fe " - 


reign powers to prevent the execution | 
tence nodes againſt Mary. The ambaſſatos 
France and Scotland made vehement rci0! * 
though it was conjectured that the oppolt h id 
by the king of France was not ſincere: but fler mh 
that be, it had no weight with Elizabeth. ment 
niſters, indeed, ſtrenuouſty oppoſed eve _— en. 
that had a tendency to make her heſitate, a0 cel 
larged on the troubles and conſpiracies that ylervel. 
excited by the queen of Scotland. Abe) 
that ſhe was already degraded from — 


ſovereign, had a right to juſtice ag?! d, that wil 


ſhould attempt their life. They added, rom tf 
Mary lived, every thing was to 05 decke 1 
5 of 
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dence and juſtice demanded the puniſhment of that 
. ls. | | . . ; | , 
Fubough Elizabeth's actions ſufficiently indicated 
ſhe had malice in her heart, yet ſhe ſtill continued 
o conceal her ſentiments ; and her duplicity furniſhed 
ber with new artifices, Rumours of invaſions, re- 


:ddreſs. The people were terrified at their danger, 
and the death of Mary was conſidered as neceſſary to 
reſtore the tranquillity of the nation; The capuve 
princeſs, however, ſupported herſelf with ſuch placid 
dignity, as does honour to her memory. When Sir 
Amias Paulet took down her canopy of ſtate, ſhe 
bore:the inſult with the utmoſt patience ; and when he 
od her, that ſhe could now be conſidered only as a 


anſwered, that ſhe received her royal charatter from 
the hands of the Almighty, and no earthly power 
could ever wreſt it from her. She wrote a pathetic 
letter to queen Elizabeth, requeſting, ** that. after the 
fatal ſentence was executed, her body might be ſent 
to France, there to be interred near the ſacred relics 
of her mother, and. accompanied with thoſe rites and 
ceremonies which her religion required: that the 
execution of her ſentence might be public in the 
fight of all the world ; and that her ſervants, after 
they had done the laſt offices, and been witneſſes of 
her perſeverance in the faith, and of her ſubmiſſion to 
the will of heaven, might be ſuffered to depart with- 
out moleſtation, and enjoy the legacies bequeathed 
them by their dying miſtrels.” | 


tunities ſufficient had been uſed, and as much delay 
Itterpoſed- as decency required, ſhe determined to 
proceed to the laſt act of this affecting tragedy ;. but 
even in making her final reſolution ſhe had recourſe 
vartifice. She ſent for ſecretary Daviſon, a man of 
great parts, hut eaſy to be deceived, and commanded 
um to make out a warrant for the execution of Mary 
queen. of Scots. He: obeyed the order; the queen 


chancellor, in order to have the ſcal-affixed to it, 
The next day ſhe ſent him a meſſage, enjoining him 
not to execute her former commands till farther. or- 
ders; Daviſon came immediately to court, and in- 
lormed the queen, that the warrant had paſſed the 
ſeals, She ſeemed offended, and blamed him for his 
precipitation, Alarmed at this inconſiſtency of con- 
wut, Day iſon informed the council of the whole tranſ- 
ation ; declaring, at the ſame time, that he would 
ceed no farther without thęir participation. They 
all requeſted that the execution might be. baſtened ; 
flaring, that if the queen was offended, | they would 
| equally ſhare the blame; and Beale, clerk of the 
council, was accordingly diſpatched with the war - 
"nt, addrefled to the earls of Shrewſbury, Kent, 


niling 
deal; 
put 2 


be ſentence executed on dae of Scots. 
he 1 conſequence of this, on the ſeventh of February, 
. arls of Shrewſhury and Kent reached Fotheripgay 
dg. ad informed Mary of their commiſſion ; 
— my that ſhe muſt prepare for death the next 
on IS: by eight o'clock, She received the ſum- 
0 wee great calmneſs and compoſure. She con- 
m 48 that ſhe did not expect to die ſo ſoon ; 
* ner geſtures, looks and words, were full of 
: B ation. She defired that ſhe might have a con- 
chi 2 
E e maiter of her houſhold; but they refaſed 
es vol with regard to her conſeſſor. They, haw- 
Noull — — dean af Peterborough, wha 
r 1, 7 Teagly aſſiſt her in maki eparation 
* paſſage into eternity. id: — 


bellions, and aſſaſſinations, were ſpread with great 


dead perſon, and incapable of any dignity, ſhe only 


A. D. 1587, When Elizabeth thought impor- 


| ined the warrant, and told him to carry it to the 
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her almoner, confeſlor, and Andrew 


She replied, that his 


Derby and Cumberland, commanding them to ſee | 
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proper to deny a requeſt for which the diQtatgs of 
humanity ſo ſtrongly pleaded, ſhe would endeavour 
ta ſupply the defett by het own prayers. 
When Shtewſbury and Kent bad left het, ſhe or- 
dered ſupper to be haſtened, and having eat ſparingly, 
as was her uſual cuſtom, ſhe called fot fot a glaſs of 
wine, and drank to all her attendants. They pledged 
her in order on their knees; and craved het pardon 
for any paſt neglect of theit duty. She, in return, 
deigned to aſk their pardon for her offences towards 
them ; and a plentiful effuſion of tears attended this 
laſt ſolemn fatewell, and exchange of mutual for- 
giveneſs. 55 1 

Then addreſſing hetſelf to her chaplain, ſhe ſaid, 


they pretend I mult die becauſe I conſpired againſt 


the queen's life: but the earl of Kent avowed, that 
there was no other cauſe of my death but the appre- 
henſions, which, if I ſhould live, they entertain for 
their religion. My conſtancy in the faith is my real 
crime: the reſt is only a colour invented by inte- 


| reſted and deſigning men. 


She then read over her teſtament, with the inven- 
tory of her goods and moveables, and wrote on them 
the names of thoſe to whom ſhe bequeathed them; 
and what money ſhe had ſhe put in different purſes, 
according to the number of her ſervants, and accord- 
ing to their merits and qualities diſtributed among 
them, After this, ſhe wrote letters of recommenda- 
tian for all her ſervants to the king of France and the 


duke of Guiſe, and one to her confeſſor, deſiring 


him to pray for her ſoul, She then retired to reſt, 
and after ſleeping with the greateſt compoſure for 
ſome hours, ſhe ſpent the reſt of the night in prayer. 
Towards the morning ſhe ordered her women ta 
dreſs her in a rich habit of ſilk and velvet; and all 
the time they were performing this office, ſhe conti- 
nued to exhort them to patience and reſignation, 
Thomas Andrews, ſheriff of the county, entering 


the room, informed her that ſhe muſt attend him to 


the place of execution. She replied. that ſhe was 
ready; and bidding adieu to her: ſervants, followed 
him with a ſerene aſpett, being gently ſupported bi 
two of Sir Amias Paulet's TE. In paſſing throug 
a ball. adjoining. to her chamber, ſhe was met by the 


_ earls of Shrewſbury. and Kent, Sir Amias Paulet, 
Sir Drue Drury, and many other perlons of dif... 


tinction. When ſhe, came to the porch, of the hall 
where. the ſcaffold on yyhich ſhe was to die was eretted, 
her faithful ſervant Melvil, for whom ſhe had a par- 
ticular regard, threw himſelf at her feet in tears, and 
uttered the moſt paſſionate expreſſions of ſorrow / and 
heavineſs. My good ſervant,” ſaid the queen, 
s ceaſe to lament; for thou haſt cauſe rather to re- 
joice than mourn; for now thou ſhalt ſee Mary 
Stuart's troubles receive their expetted end. For 
know, my good ſervant, that all the world is but ya- 
nity, and ſubyett ſtill to more ſorrow than an ocean of 
tears can bewail. But I pray thee, carry this meſ- 
ſage from me, that I die a true woman to my religion, 
and unalterable in my affections to Scotland and 
France. But God forgive them, who have long de- 
ſired my life, and thirſted for my blood, like as the 
hart panteth for the water brooks. O God, thou 
who art the author of truth, and truth itſelf, knows 
the in ward chamber of my thoughts, how that I wag 
ever willing that Scotland and England ſhould be 
united. and ta obviate; the ſource of all theſe fata 

diſcords,” - © Hitherto,” continued ſhe to Melvil, 

thou haſt ſerved me faithfplly ; and howbeit I take 

thee in religion to be a proteſtant, and I am a catholic, 

yet, ſeeing there is but one Chriſt, I charge thee, 

upon thing account to him, that thou carry theſe my 

lai}, words to my ſon. Tell him, that I pray him 10 


lerve God; to tlefend the catholie church, 19 * 8 
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his kingdom in peace, and never to put himſelf in 
the power of another, as I have done. Aſſure him 
likewiſe, that notwithſtanding all my diſtreſſes, I have 
done nothing prejudicial to the ſtate and kingdom 
of Scotland.“ She then with her face bedewed with 
tears, added, Good Melvit farewell. Once again, 
farewell, good Melvil; and grant the aſſiſtance of 
thy prayers to thy queer and miſtreſs.” f 
She chen turned to the noblemen who attended 
her, and deſired that her ſervants might have and en- 
joy with quietneſs, what ſhe had given them by her 
will and teſtament; that they might be favourably 
treated, and ſent ſafely to their reſpective countries, 
and laſfly, that they might be permitted to be preſent 
at her death; that their eyes might behold, and, their 
hearts be witneſſes, how patiently their queen and 
miſtreſs ſhould endure her execution, that thereby 
they might be able to make a relation when they 
came to their o cormtries, how ſhe died firm in 
her attachment to her religion. The earl of Kent 
ſtrongly oppeſed granting her this laſt requeſt, telling 


her that they would be apt by their ſpeeches and cries | 


both to difturb her and the ſpeRators : that he was 
alſo apprehenſive, leſt they ſhould practice ſome ſu- 

_ perſtition unmeet for him to ſuffer ; fuch as dipping 
their hankerchiefs in her blood, &c. To which the 
Feplied, © My tord I give you my word (although it 
be but dead) that they ſhall not deſerve any blame in 
any of the actions you have named; but alas! poor 
Fouls ! it would do them good' to bid their miſtreſs 
farewell. And I hope, added ſhe, that your 
miltrels, being a maiden queen, would vouchſafe,/ in 
regard of womankind, that I ſhould have ſome of 
Thy own people about me at my death. And T know 
her majeſty hath not given you any ſuch ſtritt com- 
mand, but that you might grant me a requeſt, of 
far greater courteſy than this, even were I a woman 
of much inferior rank to that which I bear.” Find- 
ing that the was not like to obtain her requeſt, ſhe 
burſt into tears. I am coufin to your queen,“ 
cried ſhe, © and deſcended from the blood royal of 
Henry the feventh, a married queer of France, and 
an anointed queen of Scotland.” For her mind, 
which was fortified againſt the terrors of death, 
was not prepared for this freſſr inſult and indignity). 
After ſome conſultation, the lords agreed that 
Mary might make choice of à few of her ſervants to 
attend her on the ſcaffold. © The perſons ſhe fixed on 


were Melvil, ker phyffcian, her furgeon, her apo- 
thecary, and another old man; and two ladies who 


uſed always to lie in her bed- chamber. She them en. 
tered the great hall, where was eretted the ſcaffold: 
covered with black. She mounted it, and ſaw with- 
out diſmay, che two executioners; and all the prepa- 
rations of death. The room was crowded with ſpec- 
. tators, and no one was ſo ſteeled againſt all ſentiments: _ 
of humanity, as not to be moved, at ſeeing a ſove- 
reign princels in diſtrefs, remembered the ſurprizing 
train of misfortunes that had attended her, beheld 
her mild but "inflexible conſtancy, or ſurveyed her 
beauties, which, though — by years, and ſtill 
more by affliction, fully difplayed themſelves at this 
' fatal moment. As ſoon as the aſcended the ſcaffold, 
and ſeated herſelf in a chair which was placed for 
that purpoſe and couered with black cloth, Beal, the 
clerk of the council, read the Warrant for ber ex- 
ecution; but ſhe continued ſileit during the whole 
ceremony, and ſhewed by her behaviour, an indif: 
ference and unconcern as if it did not relate to her. 
She now prepared herſelf to ſuffer” the ſentence 
which was to put an end to all her misfortutieshere ; 
and the ſeemed to have ſo far done with temporal 
things, W to be wholly employed in thoſe that will 
never end. But this tranquillity of ſoul was inter- 
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fear or trepidation, repeated the thirty- firſt pllm; 
and ſtretching out her arms, the ſignal for the exe- 
cution, her head was ſevered from her body attwo' 


chapel at Weſtminſter; where they now lie under 3 


year of her age, and the nineteenth of her captivity 


attachments, the” abandoned herſe 


rupted by Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, who | 


1 


— 
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exhorted her to change her religion, and die in th 
true faith, To which ſhe anſwered, © Dy not Me 
Dean, trouble yourſelf with me. I was "iis; 
educated in the Roman faith, and mean to ſpend a 
blood in its defence.” Notwithſtanding thi che 
the lords ordered the dean to proceed; but Mary 
again interrupted him, and requeſted, with 95 
earneſtneſs, not to endeavour to diſturb the trangui 
tity of her ſoul: and the two earls perceiving * , 
was fruitleſs to harraſs her farther with theolo cal 
diſputes, ordered the dean to deſiſt from his _ 
fonable exhortations, and to pray ſor her converſoy, 
The dean accordingly addreſſed a prayer to bes. 
ven for enlightening her heart with the light of the 
truth, and diſpelling the clouds of bigotry and y. 
perſtition. During the dean's prayer, ſhe emplyy. 
ed herſelf in private devotion from the office of the 
virgin; and afterwards prayed aloud in Engliſh 
for the afflicted church, for an end of her own 
2 for her own fon, and for queen Elz. 
eth. 5 
Her prayer being thus ended, fne began, vith 
the help of her two women, to diſrobe herſelf; the 
executioner alſo lending his aſſiſtance. She fmiled 
at the incident, ſaying, that ſhe was not accuſtoned 
to undrels herſelf before ſo large a company, nar 
to be ſerved by ſuch valets. Her ſervants ſeeing thei 
miſtreſs ready to lay her head upon the block, but 
into tears and lamentations */ ſhe turned about to 
them, put her finger to her lips, as a fign of in- 
poſing ſilence upon them; and having given then 
her Weſling, defired them to pray for her. One 
her maids, whom the had appointed for that purpdle; 
tied a linen handkerchief round her eyes, which he 
ing done, Mary laid her head upon the block without 


ſtrokes. The executioner inſtantly taking the head 
from! the floor, held it up, - ſtreaming with blood, 
and agitated with the convulſions of death, cred 
aloud, Long live queen Elizabeth, and may al ber 
enemies periſh in this manner.“ The dean of Pc- 
terborough and the earl of Kent only replied, A- 
men; the reſt of the ſpectators being diffolved in 
tears. Her corpſe was interred with great pomp and 
ſolemnity in the eathedral of Peterborough, where 
it lay till the acceſſion of her ſon to the throne of 
England; when he ordered the remains to be fe- 
moved into the ſbuth ile of Henry the Seventh 


ſtately monument erected to her memory. 
fory-ffih 


Thus fell Mary queen of Scots, in the 
England! She was' a lady in whom nature a 
fortune ſeemed to have direttly oppoſed each cite 
the former having exhauſted her whole art to read 
her accompliſhed, and the latter to make her im 5 
rable. It was her peertliar" misfortune that ale 
advantages the 6ught/t& hade derived from ber bit 
education, rank, beauty and accompliſhments 415 
rated immediately to her deſtruttion. In her cl 
ſhe was an/ exile; the was educated in the bol 
adulation, and ig the politeſt, though tte © 
wicked court then in the world; Which rede 
her ſometimes impatient under the mo 
received in her native country. No p 
ever more unhappy in marriage than Mar) of an n. 
very young ſhe was eſpouſed to a boy her future 
ſound conſtitution and mean capacit en de. 41006 
[fro the dre 00 
of profligate men. Theſe are doubtleb Wa 
faults; whether they are eonſide red as ine 
or crimes; ag the reſult of an inerplic i 
not uncommon inconſtancy in the human 
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4. D. 1687. 
te frailty of human nature, or of violent paſſions, 
* mentary incidents. Enraged by the ungrate- 
7 condubt of her huſhand, ſeduced by the treach- 
fy 1; counſels of one in whom ſhe repoſed unlimited 
race, tranſported by the violence of her o- 
1 er. which was never ſufficiently under the 
3 of diſcretion ; ſhe was betrayed into attions, 
Mich may, with ſome difficulty, be accounted for, 
Mt which admit of no apology, nor even of allevi- 
on. At the ſame time the beauties of her perſon, 
ung oraces of her air, combined to render her one 
he moſt amiable of wamen ; while the charms 
ber addreſs and converſatian aided the impreſſions 
ich her lovely figure made on the hearts of all 
holders. Ambitious and active in her temper, yet 
lined to chearfulneſs and ſociety ; of a lofty ſpirit, 
inſtant and even vehement in her purpoſe; yet 
lte, gentle, and affable in her demeanor; ſhe 
emed to partake only of ſo much of the male 
"mes as to render her eſtimable, without relinquiſh- 
je thoſe ſofter graces, which compoſe the proper 
maments of her ſex. | | 
Elizabeth was no ſooner informed of the death of 
ry, than ſhe affected the utmoſt grief; nor would 
le, for ſome time, ſuffer any of her miniſters to ap- 


an had been done without her knowledge, and con- 
7 to her inclinations. She wrote a very pathetic 


nh to witneſs, that it was her reſolution to have 
wed the blood of Mary, | 
h to priſon, and ordered him to be tried in the 
a-Chamber, The miniſter well knew the danger 
WT 2 conteſt with his ſovereign; he acknowledged his 
i and ſued for pardon. The queen was inexo- 
ge; a tedious impriſonment, and a fine that re- 


h perſon was deceived hy this behaviour of the 
ken; they knew that diſſimulation coſt her nothing. 
lon wrote an apology to his friend Walſingham, 
mining many curious anecdotes. He declared, 
ll on the departure of the French and Scottiſh 
WW uſidors, who had made ſtrong repreſentations in 


farrant for her execution. She ſigned it readily, 


ars it.“ At the ſame time, ſhe blamed Paulet 

Drury, that they had not before eaſed her of this 

Idle and wiſhed Walſingham would bring them 

i compliance in that particular. I told her 

N Daviſon) that Paulet had abſolutely refuſed to 

TA: inconſiſtent yith the principles of honour 
RY | 


Mpe her wrongs, and yet refuſed their aſſiſtance 


u. ho will be found leſs ſcrüpulous.“ 
of h 


Aue himſelf to the wildeſt reſolutions, He 
Kadeth 


u the Engliſh 1 veng 
"1 , 4 * court 1 ; War an Ve San e 
dio have tal | g 4 


f i 

5 the nobility eatched the flame, and a rupture 
bs ing, lord Sinclair appeared in a ſuit 
uns for the queen of Scotland. 


34 
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wach her, She openly declared, that the execu- 


ter to the king of Scotland, calling heaven and 


She cammitted David- 


Iced him to beggary, were the reward of his fervices. 


ar of Mary, Elizabeth commanded him to deliver 


l it to be ſealed, and appeared in ſuch good 
or on the occaſion,” that ſhe ſaid to him; in a 
T manner, Co tell this to Walſingham, who 
wr ck, though T fear he will die with forraw when 


Netherlands. N 

ns e queen was very angry, and aceuſed | the command of Zutphen and. Deyenter ta Stanley 
nd others of perjury, in having taken the oath | 
"ton, whereby they. had bound themſelves to 


aas wanted. * But (added ſhe) there are 


en the king of Scotland received adviee of the 
b mother, he was ſo afflicted with grief that 


admit Cary, who brought the letter from 
into his preſence. He recalled his ambaſſa. 


en poſſeſſion of his ſoul, Great 
"gland ſeemed inevitable, When the court 
ad, his dreſs only was'the proper 


ly | at theſe warlike appearances; . 
"hk the firſt flame was abated, ſhe had 18. 


A. D. 1388. gba 
courſe to conciliating meaſures, Walſingham“ wrote 
a long leiter to James, wherein he intimated the dan- 
gers to which Scotland would be expoſed in a war with 
England; the incanveniences that mult attend his re- 
ceiving ſuecours either from France or Spain; and 
how abſurd it would be for James to riſque his ex- 
pettations of the crown of England, by irritating the 
people, Theſe conſiderations, joined to the peace- 
able temper of the young prinee, prevailed over his 
reſentment, and a good correſpondence with the Eng- 
hh court was gradually reſtored. 

The northern ſtorm being thus diſſipated, Elizabeth 
was more at leiſure ta watch the mations of Philip of 


| Spain, who had for ſome time been making prepara- 


tions for invading England. A prodigious number 


of ſhips were equipping in his ports; and though he 


had not yet declared war againſt England, no perſon 
was deceived in his intentions, But the navy of 
Elizabeth was able to diſpute the prize of viftary with 
the ſovereign of the New World. Drake was ſent, 
with a ſtrong fleet, to inſult the coaſts of Spain, inter- 
cept the ſupplies of naval. and military ſtores conti- 
nually ſending to Cadiz, and deſtroy the ſhipping of 
the enemy in their own harbours. Drake executed 
his commiſſion with great courage and ſucceſs, burn- 
ing and deſtroying above an hundred fail af ſhips, 
maſt of them laden with proviſions and military ſtores; 
and after taking the town of St. Vincent, and bam- 


barding Liſhon, he failed for the Weſtern- Iſlands, in 


order ta intercept a rich carrack, or galleon, called 
the St, Philip, then on her return from the Eaſt. 
Indies, He ſucceeded, and returned to England with 
an immenſe booty, But the maſt valuable acqui- 
ſition was a pacquet of papers found in the galleon, 
by which the Engliſh learned the nature of the orien- 
tal commerce, and were inſpired with the thaughts of 
eſtabliſhing an Eaſt- India company 


A ſhort time after this ſucceſsful expedition, Tho- 


mas Cavendiſh, who had made a voyage round the 
world, returned to England. He was a gentleman 


of Devonſhire, and having ſpent his fortune at court, 


reſolved, if poſſible, to retrieve it by an attempt againſt 
the Spaniſh ſettlements in the New World, He fit- 


ted out three ſhips at Plymauth, one of 120 tons, 


another of 60, and a third of 40. With theſe ſmall 
veſſels he yentured into the fouth-ſeas, and committed 
great depredations on the Spaniards, He took no 
leſs than nineteen veſſels richly laden; and returnin 
to England by the Cape of Good Hope, entered the 
Thames in triumph, amidft the univerſal acclamationg 
of the people. His ſailors and ſoldiers were dreſſed 
in ſilks; the fails of his veſſels were made of damaſk; 
and the booty he brought with him was immenſe. 
But the Engliſh were nat equally ſucceſsful in the 
The earl of Leiceſter had entruſted 


and Vork, two of his creatures; who, inſtead of de- 
fending thoſe important paſts, treacherouſly delivered 
them up to the prince af Parma. The ſtates, alarmed 
at theſe prattices, ſent an embaſſy ta the Engliſh 


court, requeſting that the government might he taken 


from the earl of Leiceſter, and given to ſome more 
able and prudent general. Elizabeth knew too well 


the value of the Dutch alliance to ſacrifice it to the 
impetuous temper of a favourite. Accordingly, Lei- 
ceſter was recalled,” and the ſtates elected Maurice, 
ſon to the prince of Qrangs, governor in his ſtead. 


A. D, 1588. The great preparations made by 


Philip of Spain gave a univerſal alarm to the Engliſh 
nation. That fagacibus and hypocritical monarch, 
though he had not! yet declared his intention, was 
manifeſtly taking meaſures ſor ſeizing the cron of 
England. Pope Sextus V. not leſs amhitious than 


Philip, excited him to the enterprize : ha again ex- 


communicated GR and publiſhed a cruſade 


againſt. 
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HISTORY or 


againſt her, with the uſual indulgences. All the 
ports of Spain reſounded with rations for this 
alarming expedition; and the Spaniards ſeemed to 
threaten the Engliſh with a total annihilation. 
Three whole years had been ſpent by Philip in 
making the neceſlary preparations for this diſtinguiſhed 
enterprize; and his fleet, which, on account of its 
prodigious ſtrength, was called © The Invincible 
Armada,” was now completed. A conſecrated ban- 
ner was procured from the pope; and the gold of 
Peru was laviſhed on the occaſion. This tremendu- 
ous armament conſiſted of the following particulars : 
nineteen thouſand two hundred and ninety ſoldiers ; 
eight thouſand two hundred and fifty ſeamen ; two 
thouſand and eight galley flaves; and two thouſand 
fix hundred and thirty pieces of ordnance. The 
marguis-of Santa Cruz, an officer of great reputation 
and experience, was appointed to command the Ar- 
mada; and by his counſels and directions all the naval 
preparations were condutted. - There was hardly a 
noble family in Spain but ſent either a ſon, a brother, 
or a nephew, on board this fleet, in order to acquire 
riches and eſtates in England, which was. conſidered 
as an eue e The duke of Parma, in order 
to inſure ſucceſs, was ordered to provide tranſports 
ſufficient to embark an army of twenty- five thouſand 
men, and land them in England as foon as the Spaniſn 
fleet appeared on the coaſt of Flanders. Ships were 
accordingly prqvided, and the duke quartered his 
troops in the neighbourhood of Gravelines, Dunkirk, 
and Nicupert.:. 1 | 9c] 
The Englifh fleet at this time conſiſted only of 
twenty-eight ſail, moſt of which were very {mall veſ- 
{els ; but the alacrity of - Elizabeth's ſubjetts fuf- 
heiently toned for the weakneſs of her navy. The 
maritime to uns, the nobility and gentry, teſtified the 
greateſt zeal on this occaſion. : The city of London 
fitted out thirty ſhips, though fifteen only had been 


required, The gentry and nobility hired and armed - 


forty-three fhips at their own expence. Lord How- 


ard of Effingham, a man of great courage and capa 


city, was lord admiral, and took upon him the com- 
mand of the navy: Drake, Hawkins, and Forbiſher, 
the moſt renowned ſeamen in Europe, ſerved under 
him. The main fleet was flationed at Plymouth; 


while a ſmaller fleet, :conbfting of forty veſſels, under 


the command of lord Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, in 
in order to intercept the fortes commanded by the 
eee to ogqe) 57; ed Theron tt 
Twenty thouſand land forces: were cantoned along 
the fouthern - coaſts of England;; another body of 
diſciplined men encamped at Tilbury, near the mouth 


of the Thames, under the command of the earl of 


Leiceſter, whom the queen; on this occaſion; created 
general in chief of all her forces; and the lord of 
Hunſdon commanded a third army, conſiſting of 
thirty thouſand men, for the defence of her /majeſty's 


erſon. Arthur, jord Grey, Sir Francis Knowles, 


Sir John Norreys, Sir Richard Bingham, and Sir 


Roger Williams, men renowned for their valour and 
experiende, were conſulted about the management af 
the war; and, purſuant to their advice, all the land- | | r pant 
1 1 laid up bis ſhips, and, diſcharged the ear 1 
and thence to Milford- Haven, were fortified and gar- 


ing · places on tſie coaſt from Hull, to the Land's-End, 
riſoned. The militia of the country were armed and 


regulated under proper officers; who received inſtruc- 


tions for interrupting the diſembarkation of the enemy, 
waſtiug the country before them, attacking their rear, 
and keeping upia continual alarm in their army, till 
a ſuffieient ſoree could be aſſembled to give them 
battle. Sir Robert Sydney was ſent into Scotland, in 
order to induee james to continue firmly attached to 
the Engliſh intereſt. The Scottiſh monarch was ſuf. 


_ kcientlydifpoſedto cultivate an union with Elizabeth, 


and even to march, at the head of all the forces of 
* 3 


| 


| 


but the arm of a woman; but I have the heat 


| was appointed admiral in his room. This intend 
was em 


| the invincible fleet {ailed from Liſbon on the ny 


| which Philip had either purchaſed or hired in 


| her ſex thould not prevent her marching at their hex 


which, might occaſion ſome delay in theenter?1i) 


ENGLAND. A. D. 1383 


| his kingdom, to the afliſlance of the Engl 
authority with the king of Denmark, aud the 8 

nection reſulting from their common religion cou. 

vailed upon that prince to ſeize a ſquadron of tt 


the 
colg 
The 
ine 
keglance, 
Conſcious that 


Daniſh harbours. But her chief hopes of fu 
were placed on the aftettions of her people 
very papilts themſelves, though they knew the 
bad abſolved them from their oaths of a 
exerted themſelves on this oceaſion. 
they could not expett to be intruſted with auhgr; 
ſeveral of the young nobility ſerved as eee g 
either in the fleet or army: ſome equipped (hips 1 
their own expence, and gave the command of them 
to proteſtants ; while others were ative in animali 
their tenants and vaſlals in ſupport of their lovereign, 
Party diſtinctions were forgotten, and every may c 
erted himſelf in the defence of his country, | 
The magnanimity of Elizabeth was remarkable oy 
this trying occaſion. She appeard on horſeback in 
the camp at Tilbury, harangued her army, and er- 
preſſed an entire confidence in their loyalty and co, 
rage. She aſſured her troops, that the weaknek of 


againſt the Spaniſh invaders ; that ſhe would behglf 
and reward their bravery herſelf; and that ſhe woul 
ſooner perifh on the field of battle than live t ke 
the ſlavery of her people. My arm (ſaid ſhe) 


king, and, what is more, of a king of Englad, 
The whole army catched the heroic ardour of the 
queen; they were impatient to meet the enemy, ad 
earneſtly defirous of convincing the hauglty Sy 
niards, that they ſtill poſſeſſed the ſpirit of Lnyllh 
men. 4 3:4 

The Armada was ſome time prevented ſrom faliq 
by the death of the marquis of Santa Cruz. Tis 
duke of Madeira Sidonia, a nobleman of great ls 
mily, but wholly unacquainted with maritime afar 


| oyed by Elizabeth in making new prep 
rations for rendering the defign abortive. AtJengi 


vinth of May; but being overtaken with a dread 
tempeſt, the fleet was obliged to put into the Coffe 
having received conſiderable damage. Aſter a deal 
of two months, the armada ſailed once more 19 ff 
ſecute the intended ,enterprize, The fleet cone 
of one hundred and thirty ſhips, of which "ny 
hundred were galleons, and of a greater burden! | 
any That had ever before appeared on the 601 2 
England. The Spaniſh admiral was ordered 0 9 

near the coaſt of France as poſſible, in order 11 


prince Parma, and avoid meeting the Fil 


3 
| 


tual oppoſition. But an accident induced the 
admiral to nagle& this [prudent advice. NY i 
bſhing- boat in his paflage, the maſter o Þ } 
formed bim, chat he Engliſh admiral, Pf, K 
that the late ſtorm, which ſcattered the 4% M 
preventeil any attempt being made n 


it was never imagined that they could make a [ 1 | 


his ſeamen. Deceived by this intelligene? 10 | 

niard determined 10/deftroy, the Englith 0 * 

mouth harbour before he joined the prince 27 

He aceordingly ſteered towards that Pott pole 

obtain an eaſy victory. Phe, armada Was gl 
dn 


the form of a half moon, and ſtretched * 
of ſeven. leagues from the extremitj o pen 
to that of the other. But this.gremendoss hr bl 
diſmayed not the Engliſh ; the) Ker 
vellels were-ſo ill conſtrutted, and ble 10 U 
managed, that they would not be ks of, fu 
thetaſelves againſt the- repeated attac“ dn 
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ſtance: Experience ſoon convinced them that they 


yere not miſtaken. Two of the largeſt ſhips in the 


_ and while the enemy advanced flowly up 


te channel, the Engliſh followed their rear, and 
krrafſed them with perpetnal ſkirmiſhes, The Spa- 
cards now began to abate in their confidence of ſuc- 
deb: the deſign of attacking the Engliſh navy in 
pymouth Was laid aſide ; and they directed their 
courſe towards Calais, in order to join the prince of 


England, than the nobility and gentry haſtened out 
«+ their ſhips from every harbour to join the admi- 


lrd and forty fail. 


he Spaniards, and | 
acks. At laſt the armada came to an anchor. before 


Calis, in 


| Ialom 
elf 


bete ime alter, the diſperſign of the Spaniſh 
© fury, Though he, had not diſcovered 
nine, r courage in apy: of his military en- 
dk de. he was entruſted With the cbief com- 
Ke ex©ecy, 58 in et s dime when the Spaniardg 
x 1555 ied io invade the kingdom; a parliality 
Nen e . proved fatal 0 Elizabeth, had the 
Henna landed his troop- in England. Bus 
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fleet were ſoon after taken by Sir Francis 


t unworthy, favourite, . paid; the 


"EL 1;,0:A BETH: 


money ſhe had lent him. 


— 


— 


cof his ſovereign, Who expired on- 


A. B. 1889. 363 


the queen's affections ſeemed to terminate entirely 


with his death; for ſhe cauſed his goods to be ex- 
poſed to ſale, in order to reimburle herſelf for the 


| 


A. D. 1889. The affairs of England were now in 


| a ſtate of tranquillity, The Scots, ſince the death of 
Mary, were no longer terrible. James, furrounded 


by factions, inveſted with little authority, and natu- 
rally inclined-to repoſe, was ſo far from being able to 
give the Engliſh any diſturbance, that he found it his 
intereſt to maintain a good correſpondence with Eli- 
zabeth. He had lately married a daughter of the 
king of Denmark, and by that means loſt the favour 
of the catholic party. Philip of Spain had ſufficiently 
ſeen his error, to attempt a new inyaſion { he was not 
ſo fond of enterprize as to ſquander the treafures of 
his kingdom in undertakings big with abſurdity. Eli- 


zabeth was therefore now able to aſſiſt the Hugonots 


in France, who ſtill ſuffered the moſt, violent perſe- 
cutions, The duke of Guiſe, more abſolute than 
Henry IIE had compelled that prince, to take up 
arms againſt them, and alſo againſt'the king of Na- 
varre, the preſumptive heir of the crown. Eliza- 
beth furniſhed the latter with large ſums; and, by 
her aſſiſtance, he. had gained a victory over the 
league at Coutray. He could not, howeyer, main- 
tain his advantage, becauſe the Germans, who were 
marching to his aſſiſtance, were defeated. by the duke 


of Guiſe. Unforeſeen events, however, changed 


the face of things in France. The inhabitants of 
Paris, intoxicated with the admiration of , Guile, 
and ſtrongly prejudiced. againſt the king, took up 


arms againſt him, and Henry was obliged to fly from 


his capital for ſaſety. He, however, diflembled - 
his reſentment, entered into a negotiation with, the 


league, and loaded Guiſe and his partizans with 


ofhces,and favours. Deceiyed by theſe appearances 


of friendſhip, Guiſe, and his brother, the cardinal of 
Lorraine, came to court, and were both aſſaſſinated 
by the king's orders. This perſidious conduct ren- 


dered the league more furious and formidable than 
ever. The eitizens of Paris æenounced their alle- 
giance, and were followed by thoſe of many conſide- 
rable places in the kingdom. Henry finding it amy 
poſſihle to refift the ſtorm that was gathering xound 


him, was obliged to have recourſe to thę Hluganots 


for afliſtance ; he joined the hero whom he had been 
obliged to treat as an enemy. At the ſame time, he 
inliſted large bodies of Swiſs infantry and German 
cavalry; and being ſtill ſupported by his chief nobi⸗ 
lity, he aſſembled an army, of near forty, thouſand 

men, and advanced to the gates of Paris, threatening 
the ſevereſt revenge againſt the inhabitants. But the 
city was ſaved by the reſolution gf Jaques, Clement, 


a Dominican monk. Inſlamed by the blogdy ſpixit 


of bigotry which diſtinguiſhed this cemury, he em- 
braced the reſolution. of ſacrißcing bis on life 10 
fave the church from the perſecutions of an;heretical 
tyxant. He found męans to he admitted into the 
king's preſence, and plunged a. dagger _ ay * 
e tit. o 
Auguſt. The king of Navarre, afterwards, Henry, IV. 
aſcended the throne, hut found he had a kingdom to 
ganquer, and ſubjeftst9:Jubdve. | - 1 on 
Ogober this year died the, famous 
Sir Francis Walſingham, ſgetetary of ſtate 40; H- 
rabeth. He gras one of the moſt able and accom- 
pliſhed miniſters chat over, appeared in this r apy 


deen ider than his ufullied wre. Ain 
CCC 
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had paſſed through many great employments, and 
had been very frugal in his expences, he died fo poor, 
that his family were obliged to give him a private bu- 
rial. He left only one daughter, who was firſt married 
to Sir Philip Sidney, and afterwards to the earl of 
Eſſex, the great favourite of Elizabeth. | 
A. D. 1890. No ſoonet did Henry IV. aſcend 
the throne of France, than the ambitious Philip formed 
a defign' of depoſing that monateh ; intimation of 
which being given to Elizabeth, fhe ſent the former 
a a conſiderable body of troops in order to aſſiſt him 
againſt ſo dangerous an enemy. The famous ſieges 
of Paris and Rouen, which the duke of Parma had 
the honour of raiſing, deceived; however, the hopes 
of the queen. She ſeemed diſſatisfied with the con- 
duct of her ally, and complained of his expoling the 
Engliſn too much on every occaſion; a complaint 


+ that ſeems not to have been well founded, as it was 


_ undoubtedly ' owing to the valour of thoſe troops, 
eſpecially to their officers, who, under the command 


of the young earl of Eſſex, riſqued every thing for 


glory. But while the Engliſh were gathering laurels 
in the fields of France, the queen ſuſtained an irre- 
parable loſs, by the death of Sir Chriſtopher. Hatton, 
lord high chancellor of England. He was a perſon 
of great abilities, unſhaken probity, and firmly at- 

cached to the conſtitutions of his country. | 
A. D. 1591. Elizabeth, deſirous of diſtreſſing 
Philip as much as poſſible, determined to make an 


attack on part of the treaſure of the Indies, the true 
in the begin- 


ſource of all his power. 8 


ning of the ſpring, ſhe diſpatched lord Thomas 


Howard to the Azores, or Weſtern Iſlands, with a 


ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, to intercept the galleons in 

their return to Europe; but the Spaniſh monarch, 
apprized of her deſign; fitted out a fleet of fiſty- five 
fail, and ſent them to the Azores, to convoy the 
India ſhips: Howard, who knew nothing of this 


ſtrong fleet, eſcaped with difficulty. His little ſqua- 


dron was riding at anchor in the harbour of Flores 
when the Spaniſn fleet appeared. He, however, 
found means to put to ſea, by which the enemy were 
diſappointed in the hopes of taking him and his 
whole diviſion. Sir Richard Grenville, in the Revenge, 
vas not ſo fortunate: he was ſurrounded by the 
enemy, and all hopes of eſeaping were cut off. In 
this deſperate ſituation he attempted to break through 
the Spanifh'fieet, but was diſappointed; and after an 
engagement of fifteen hours with the whole force of 


the enemy, he was obliged to ſurrender, but not be- 


fore he was mortally wounded. The reſt of the 
ſquadron returned to England, diſappointed, indeed, 
Etations of acquiring part of the riches 
of the New World, but not in eſſentially diſtreſſing 
the enemy; for the Plate fleet had been ſo long de- 
tained at the Havannah, through fear of the Engliſh, 
that they were obliged to put to ſea at an improper 
ſeaſon ; the conſequence of which was, that they 
were unable to reach the Spaniſh-ports,” and the 
A. D. 1392. Notwithſtanding Henry IV. had ob- 
tained ſome advantages over the league, yet the ca- 
tholies were far from being intimidated: they made 
the moſt violent efforts againſt their ſovereign; and 
the cardinal legate publiſhed the pontiff's bull for the 
- eletion of à popiſh king. They intended io have 
given the crown to Philip ; and the duke of Parma 
marched a powerful army into France, to over- awe 


the afſembly; which the Spaniſh party propoſed to be 


held at Rheims or Soiſſons. But the duke of Mayenne, 


ſenſible of the conſequences, ordered the aſſembly to 
be held at Paris. This, in ſome meaſure, diſeon- 
certed the · plan of the prince of Parma; and Henry 
drew all his out af "Normandy, in order to 


fight the Spaniſh general before be could advance 
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Even Elizabeth herſelf is ſaid to have dropped fe 


ever better adapted to enterprizes of this kind than 
learning was not inferior to his knowledge, his con. 


been detained too long in port by contriry winds, be 


under Burroughs, a brave ſea officer, to the Azores 


Spaniſh fleet, which was then at ſea, went in ſearch( 
Forbiſher. 


ture. The money 
one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, and! 


in Value 


pot again to thew their inclination 10 rebel 


to Henry VII. and 
adviſer, he ſhötid ſhortly die in the moſt wretC 
that he might affuredly 


king of Spain. 'The+earl,” however, 
- trap laid for him, diſcovered the . 


A. P. ichn 
into the heart of the country. What the conſequence 
would have been, it is impoſſible to ſay; but al 4 
vaſt defigns of Philip were rendered abortiye by he 


death of the prince of Patma, who Paid the 
debt of nature in the forty-fifth year of his , 0 


generous exprefſions to the memory of that great 
man; and, perhaps, few princes ever excelled him 
in virtue, in civil, and in military accompliſhments 
His great merits were foon conſpicuous after his death, 
No other general had authority ſufficient to maintain 
a proper diſcipline in the Spaniſh troops, The 
ſoldiers mutinied, and a great number of them ge. 
ſerted, | 

Elizabeth now determined to make another attempt 
to humble the pride of Philip, by cutting off the 
finews of his ſtrength in the Weſt Indies, Sj 
Walter Raleigh was ſent with a ſquadron of fiicen 
men of war, either to attack Panama, or interceytthe 
Plate fleet in their return to Europe. No man vz 


Sir Walter : his ſchemes were great, but difficult, if 
not impracticable to any capacity but his own: his 


ſtancy to his courage, nor his virtue to his geniug 
which was equal to the greateſt undertakings. Having 


failed three months later than he intended ; and after 
paſſing the Land's End, he learned, that orders had 
been ſent from Spain to ftop the return of the Plat 
fleet to Europe that ſeaſon. This intelligence, toge 
ther with a violent ſtorm which ſeparated his fleet 
obliged him to altar his plan of operations, He {ent 
one part of his ſquadron, under Sir Martin Forbiſher 
to cruize on the coaſt of Spain; and another parl 


tntere, 
Uipulat 
vithou 


The earl of Cumberland was alſo at ſea with thred 
men of war, and had chaſed a galleon into Flog 
juſt as Burroughs arrived at that iſland; while th 


| Burroughs would have made himſe 
maſter of the galleon, which had taken i elter i 
Flores, had not a dead calm ſucceeded, and given! 
Spaniards an opportunity of unloading the treaſurs 
and ſetting the ſhip on fire. He had, however, t 
good fortune, ſoon after; to take another galleon, ate 
a deſperate engagement, in which the greater pal 
the 'Spaniſh* crew, / conſiſting of ſix hundred me 
were either killed or wounded, The Engl 
gained both riches and honour by this © 


publickly known amounted | 


embezzlements' were thought to be at lealt equi 


* 
* 


Towards the Hitter end of this year the papilts b 


Richard Hack 


England and Scotland. One a 
beyond ſea, 


et was ſent by the Engliſh fugitives 
perſuade Ferdinand, earl: of Derby, to *** 
regal title, by claim of deſcent from Mary, Ins: 
to threaten: him that, une, 


undertook this entefprize, and withal concealed d 


rol 
manner; and, as an Encouragement, he bas * 
, - | BJ 2 aſſiſtance 0 
rely on the 9 . hip 
hole aſſo 
| | long: bit 
council,” and Hacker was taken and hanged: 7h 
threats of that villain were unhappily 1” lbs aft 
died in the moſt excruciating torture, . ; 
the effects of poiſon. —Fhe ſuſpicion {| gen! 
gentleman of the horſe, Wh 7 ch 
morraw after his lordſhip's death. In he f f 
thro 


ge of wax, Vi 


ber was found an ima 


A, D. 1593-95 · 


the belly of it of the ſame colour with his own; 
eo darn abt to have been placed there to take off 
he ſuſpicion of his having been poiſoned, and to 
throw it upon the effects of necromancy, which, in 
thoſe days, was greatly credited. Coppinger and 
Anhington, two principals concerned with Hacket, 
id ſoon after, the former in Bridewell, and the 
latter in Wood-ſtreet Compter, 
A. D. 1593- The French monarch, notwithſtand- 
ing all his heroic qualities, and the great aſſiſtance he 


received from the Engliſh, ſoon found that arms alone 


bund it impoſſible to triumph over the rage of a 
party whom religious zeal had rendered the moſt ob- 
late rebels. A conſpiracy was even formed in his 
aun court, for electing ſome catholic prince to fill the 


embrace the eſtabliſhed religion. The more ſenſible 
mong the proteſtants perceived the neceſſity of ſa- 
whing the catholics. Henry accordingly abjured 
(viniſm, either from conviction, or, as it is rather 
uppoled, from political motives. But however 
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Iluſrious a proſelyte; and the dreadful diſputes, 
which had for ſo many years deluged France with 
Hood, began to ſubſide. Elizabeth, who was herſelf 
dielly attached to the proteſtants by political rea- 
ns, reproached Henry for this intereſted converſion 
ha very angry letter; but ſhe at length liſtened to his 
wologies, and continued her aſſiſtance: ſhe even 
tered into a new treaty with him, in which it was 
lipulated, that no peace ſhould be made with Philip 
bout the concurrence of both parties. | 

AD. 159 


" WW hances in Scotland; large ſupplies were promiſed 
* e governor of the Netherlands if the catholics 


wuld attempt to wreſt the ſceptre from James, and 


"I eit to a prince of the Romiſh perſuaſion. The 
W r rea, bowever, was principally levelled againſt 
* lynd ; for though the Spaniards promiſed to ſend 


amy into Scotland, it was only to cover their en- 
kyrze againſt Elizabeth, whom they intended to 
Mlſinate; and, during the general conſternation 


} elter if 
givent 

treaſure 
yer, l 
eon, alte 
er part 

red Me 


Fed to invade England, which would then become 
nealy conqueſt. The ſcheme was carried on for 
eme with apparent ſucceſs ; but being at length 
My diſcovered, ſeveral of the agents employed 


Enel 
A W conſpirators were apprehended, two of whom 
ned e enecuted at Tyburn, where they confeſſed every 


Micular relative to the horrid undertaking in which 
e bad been employed. 4 1 
A.D. 1595. Elizabeth was ſo enraged at the per- 
uus and treacherous Spaniards, that ſhe determined 
* ary the war into the very heart of Spain, and 
Mediately gave orders that all neceſſary prepara- 
Ms ſhould be made for that purpoſe. ' During this 
els ſeveral noble atchievements were performed 
the by the Engliſh ; but the moſt remarkable was 
© APcdition- of Sir Walter Raleigh to Guiana, a 
& tratt of land in South America, rather poſſeſſed 
" Mhabited by the Spaniards. He bad; at his 
UPpence, ſent one Whiddon to view the coaſt; 
nale all the obverſations in bis power. His 
Confirmed Raleigh in his reſolution of endea- 
1 to wreſt that extenſive country out of the 
b. el the Spaniards. His undertaking was ſo 
W applauded, ; that both the treaſurer and ad- 
6 England contributed to the expences of 
i a ſleet for carrying the deſign into execu - 
ke dinghy, on the ſixth of F ebruary, Sir 
Nen from Plymouth; and on the twenty 
ky cf March, took the city of St. Joſeph. in tie 
ene Trinadada, and made Bored, .the.Spaniſh, 
e priſoner. F 
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done of France, if Henry any longer delayed to 


hat be, the papiſts triumphed greatly in gaining ſo * 


4. Philip's intrigues were not confined | 
bEngland only: he endeavourcd to excite freſh diſ. 


Which they imagined muſt attend her death, they pro- | 
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would never make him maſter of his kingdom. He 


tt 


A. D. 1596. 365 
matian poſſible with regard to the ſtrength and riches 
of Guiana, Raleigh manned his long-boats with 
about an hundred men, and proceeded above four 
hundred miles up the river Oroonoko ; but met with 
ſo many difficulties from the navigation and the heat 
of the climate, that he did not reap all the advan- 
tages ſo brave and dangerous an undertaking de- 
ſerved. Itis certain, however, that he made -great 
diſcoveries; and though we have no authentic ac- 

count of the riches he acquired in this undertaking, 
there is ſufficient reaſon to believe they were very 
conſiderable, 

A. D. 1596. In conſequence of the orders iſſued 
by Elizabeth, the neceffary preparations were now 
ready for making a forcible attack on the Spaniſh 
territories, A powerful fleet was equipped at Ply- 
mouth, conſiſting of one hundred and ninety veſſels, 
on board of which were 6360 ſoldiers, 1000 volun- 
teers, and 6772 ſeamen. The fleet was commanded 
by lord Effingham, and the land forces by the earl of 
Eſſex. The lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir Con- 
niers Clifford, had commands in this expedition, 
and were named as counſellors to the general and ad- 
miral. 

Every precaution being taken to render the expe- 
dition ſucceſsful, the fleet ſet ſail from Plymouth on 
the firſt of June. The general rendezvous was ap- 
pointed at Cadiz, and armed tenders were diſpatch- 
ed before the fleet to intercept every ſhip that could 
carry any intelligence to the enemy. Near Cadiz 
they took an Iriſh veſſel, by which they learned that 
the harbour was full of merchant ſhips of great value; 
and that the Spaniards lived in perfect ſecurity, with- 
out the leaſt apprehenſions of a viſit from the enemy. 
This intelligence raiſed the ſpirits of the Engliſh, and 
inſpired them with hopes of enriching themſelves at 
the expence of the Spaniards. ; 

After making a fruitleſs attempt to land at St. Se- 
baſtian's, on the weſtern fide of the iſland of Cadiz, 
a propoſition was made by Sir Walter Raleigh to at- 
tack the ſhips and veſſels in the bay; and he was 

ſtrongly ſeconded by the young earl of Eſſex, who 
burnt with an eager deſire of ſignalizing his courage 
on this important occaſion, The motion was unani- 
mouſly agreed to; and it was determined that Ra- 
leigh ſhould lead the attack in the Warſpite, and be 
ſeconded by Sir George Carew in the Mary Roſe, 

Sir Robert Southwell in the Lion, Sir Francis Vere 
in the Rainbow, vice-admiral Croſs in the Swiftſure, 
Six Conniers Clifford in the Dreadnought, and the 
lord Thomas Howard in the Nonparell. 1 

In the mean time the Spaniards were not idle in 
making proper diſpoſitions to receive the enemy. 
They ranged their gallies under the wall of the city, 
ſo as to flank the Engliſh ſhips as they paſſed: ſome 

culverins were planted to ſecure the channel of 
the harbour; and the artillery, both of Fort St: 
Philip and the curtain of the fortification, ' were 
brought to bear on the Engliſh fleet. Beſides theſe, 
the "Spaniards had put guns on board all their large 
galleons, which were covered by Fort Puntal, .fitu- 
ated in the middle of the harbour. The cannonade 
continued the whole night on both ſides, and the 
following morning, at break of day, the action be- 
and. Ai n . ofa ILN. | 

Sir Walter Raleigh, at the head of the Engliſh 
van, advanced to the attack, and received the fire 
from Fort St. Philip, the curtain, and ſeventeen gal- 


lies; but he anſwered only by a flouriſh of his trum- 
pets, purſuing his courſe with amazing intrepidity, in 
order to encourage the ſhips that followed him, and 


reſerve his fire for the body of the enemy. After a 
long and dmoſt deſperate engagement, Sir Walter 
prepared to board the Spaniſh admiral; a fhip of 130 


Having procured all the infor- | 


tons; but the Spaniards perceiving his intention, ran 
| | x 


"i her 
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offence to Eſſex, becau 


366 A. D. 1596. 


her on ſhore, and ſet her on fire. Three other gal- 
leons followed the example of their admiral, but 
two of them were ſaved, and brought away by the 
Engliſh. 

During this engagement, the earl of Effex, with 
500 men, landed at the Puntals, and marched direQly 


to Cadiz. Five hundred: Spaniards advanced about 
400 paces from the city io meet him; but were ſtruck 
with a panic, retired into the city with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation, and were cloſely followed by the Engliſh, 
Cadiz was now in the utmoſt conſternation ; and be- 
fore any meaſures could be taken for making a pro- 


per defence, the Engliſh had forced the gate, and 
The 
garriſon and inhabitants retired to the caſtle and town- | 
houſe, but ſoon offered to capitulate ; and it was 
agreed that their lives ſhould be ſaved on their pay- | 


were ſoon in poſſeſſion of the market-place. 


ing 70,000 ducats. A prodigious quantity of ſilver 
was found in the place, and ſent immediately on board 
the Engliſh fleet. | 
While Eſſex was employed in the reduQtion of Ca- 
diz, Sir Walter Raleigh was ſent to burn the mer- 


 chant-ſhips at Port Real. The Spaniards offered 


to pay two millions of ducats for their ranſom ; but 
Raleigh rejected the offer, ſay ing, that he came to 
deſtroy, ' and not to ranſom the ſhips of the enemy, 
The Spamards, however, found means to unload ſome 


of their ſhips, and ſet fire to others, in order to de- 


prive the Engliſh of their riches. Beſides the mer- 
chant-ſhips, two galleons, thirteen men of war, eleven 
ſhips freighted for the Indies, and thirteen others, 
were taken by the Engliſh. They alſo deſtroyed a 
prodigious quantity of military and naval ſtores pre- 
pared for an intended expedition againſt England ; 
and the whole loſs of the Spaniards was eſtimated at 
twenty millions of ducats. - 64: 
The only Engliſhman of note that periſhed in this 
memorable conqueſt was Sir John Wingfield, who 
was killed in the city of Cadiz; and the victory was 
obtained with the lofs only of 200 men. Beſides the. 
great riches loſt by the Spaniards, and the ruin of 
their trade to the New World for this year, they were 
obliged to ſubmit to the mortifying reflection of ſee- 
ing one of their principal -ſea-ports in the hands of an 
enemy whom they had hoped to conquer, and whoſe 


deſtruQtion they had flattered themſelves they ſhould 


eaſily accompliſh. | | | 
The earl of Eſſex conſidered the great ſucceſs of 
this enterprize only as a ſtep to farther conqueſts. 
He inſiſted on keeping poſſeſſion of Cadiz, and un- 
dertook, with 400 men and three months proviſions, 
to defend the place againſt all the attempts of the 
enemy, till ſuccours could arrive from England. But 
this offer was rejedted; nor were his ſchemes for. in- 
tercepting the carracks at the Azores, aſſaulting the 
Groyne, or taking St. Andero and St. Sebaſtian, ac- 
cepted. All the other ſeamen and ſoldiers, fatisfied 
with the honour they had acquired, were impatient to 
return home in order. to ſecure their plunder. Effex 
complained gf their want of ſpirit in this enterprize, 
and the queen herſelf was not pleaſed at their return 
without attempting to intercept the India fleet: but 


the great ſycceſs of the enterprize againſt Cadiz co- 


vered all their miſcarriages. Effingham was created 
earl of Nottingham, a prombtion which gaye great 
e it was ſaid, in the preamble 
to his patent, that this dignity was conferred upon 
him for his good ſervices; in taking Cadiz, a merit 
which Eſſex inſiſted belonged principally to himſelf. 


Towards the latter end of this. year died that brave 
and experienced ſea- officer Sir Francis Drake; vhoſe 


was a public calamity to his country, as he was 
one of the belt ſeamen England ever produced. His 
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courage was unqueſtionable, and he had been fuc- 
celsful in molt of his expeditions. He bad for ſome 
"* HSE Ct 7, 7195199 7 "1573 $114 * 
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| theſe ſentiments. He repreſented to he 


war; and that it was at once unſafe an 


| fleet, at a time when Elizabeth thought him abſolutely 


and, if poſſible, intercept the Spaniſh flota, in thei 
return from the Weſt-Indies. A large armamen, 
- conſiſting of 122 ſhips, was accordingly fitted ou 


forces were embarked, The command of the whole 


. expenſive war between them, were deſirous ol peace, 
and that a private negotiation was actually on foot for 


and as Philip would not treat with the Hol 


rica, and deeply intereſted in the new repu 


A. D. 15995. 


years ſerved in parliament as a burgeſs for Plymoy 
and the houſe, on many occaſions, received 

lights from his information. As he had nile n 
the loweſt ſphere in the navy to its higheſt eee 
he had clear and diſtin notions of its moſt 2 
articles. | ne 

A. D. 1597. Philip was fo enraged at the lof 

had fuſtained 2 the taking of C 4 and — rr he 
tion of his navy, that he reſolved to make another : 
fort for the conqueſt of England. Accordingly, i 
beginning of the ſpring, he aſſembled a form:.b, 


diſabled from executing any ſcheme of revenge. Hi 
fleet rendezvouſed at Ferrol, and having taken on 
board the land forces deſtined for the expedition 
ſteered diretily for England; but belore they reaclei 
the channel, a violent ftorm diſperſed the fleet, and 
their ſcheme was for the preſent rendered abortive, 
In revenge for this attempt Elizabeth determined 
to attack Tercera, the principal iſland of the Azore, 


with the utmoſt expedition, and fix thouſand land 


expedition was given to Eſſex, together with one of 
the diviſions of the fleet; the ſecond diviſion wa 
commanded by lord Thomas Howard, and the third 
by Sir Walter Raleigh: lord Montjoy was appointed 
lieutenant-general under Eſſex: and Sir George 
Carew, lieutenant of the ordnance. 
The fleet ſailed on the gth of July, and its deft 
nation was firſt againſt Ferro! and the Groyne, in 
order, if poſſible, to ſurprize the Spaniſh fleet in 
thoſe harbours; after which they were to make at 
attack on the Azores. But contrary winds, forms 
and a fatal quarrel between the earl of Effex and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, broke theſe meaſures, and the fee 
returned to England about the end of ORober, vitl- 
out having performed any memorable ation, 


beth received certain advice that Henry of Franceand 
Philip of Spain, equally tired out with a bloody and 


that purpoſe. The ſame intelligence reached the lates 
general, who, as well as Elizabeth, was greatly alarmed 
at this defign, and each immediately diſpatched # 
ambaſſador to oppoſe the pacific ſentiments of the 
French monarch. Henry ſhewed them at once be 
folidity of his reaſons and the re&itude of his . 
upon the condition of acknowledging ibem a fre 
people, nor Elizabeth negotiate without thelt cod“ 
currence, he concluded, at Vervins, a ſeperale aw 
whereby he recovered poſſeſſion of all the Þ y 
ſeized by Spa during the courſe of the civil 4 ö 
and procured himſelf leiſure to attend the dome 
ſettlement of his kingdom, 1 
Some of the chiefs of the Engliſh miniſtry, 110 
ticularly lord Burleigh, who beſt merited the 4 
confidence, adviſed her to embrace pacthc _ 50 f 
but all his reaſons were urged in vain. That 4 wow 
princeſs, at other times ſo attentive to the — | 
now liſtened not to the ears of adverſe for": . 
no longer dreaded the attempts of the 
the armada's of Philip had loſt their terrol. 


: 1 
ted with the hopes of ſharing in the riches of — 


blic, l 7 


vantage 61 


preferred an honourable war to the 2 and fav? 


peace, which muſt have entailed miſery be 


upon Holland. The earl of Eſſex encou 
fence of the Hollanders was the original dene. 


” * - 0 : 
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abandon the cauſe ſhe had undertaken to defend, 
all ſhe had placed them in a tate of greater ſecurity, 
and procured them that liberty for which they had ſo 
Jong and ſo nobly contended. 
The arguments of Eſſex, whoſe perſon was very 
cable to the queen, prevailed : the favourite 
cemed daily to gain the aſcendant over the miniſter. 
That nobleman was no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his under- 


ately fond of glory: but carried away by his paſſions, 


Theſe paſſions at laſt proved his deſtrution. The 
Hollanders confidered Elizabeth as their guardian 
angel, and readily ſubmitted to any terms ſhe pleaſed 
| to require. The debt they owed the queen was now 
med at eight hundred thouſand pounds; of which 
ſum they agreed to pay thirty thouſand pounds a year 
| during the continuance of the war, and theſe: pay- 
ments were to be continued till they had paid four 
hundred thouſand pounds. They allo agreed to pay 
the garriſons of the cautionary towns while England 
continued the war with Spain; and that if Philip 


queen with a body of five thouſand foot and five hun- 
dred horſe. | 


dh of Auguſt ; a ſhort time after which Elizabeth 
found herſelf delivered from her greateſt fears by the 
death of Philip II. king of Spain, her moſt powerful 
enemy, who, at the age of ſeventy-two, and the 


able ulcers in all parts of his body. 

The ſatisfaction of Elizabeth at 
neatly leſſened by the loſs of lord Burleigh, her zea- 
ous and faithful counſellor. That truly great man 


tim ſome moments of interval between buſineſs and 
the grave; but he aſked in vain. He continued im- 
nerſed in all the fatigues of office, till death, on the 
fourteenth of Auguſt, gave him that repoſe which was 
denied him by Elizabeth. Lord Burleigh was now on 
the verge of eighty, and though many miniſters have 
ed with leſs envy, none ever died with greater re- 
putation, He was chiefly diſtinguiſhed for ſolidity 
« underſtanding, probity of manners, and indefati- 
ble application to buſineſs ; he had been regarded 
u the chief miniſter near forty years, and his death, 
by arate inſtance of fortune, was equally regretted 
by his ſovereign and the people. | 
The eredit of Eſſex would now have been firmly 
| thbliſhed, had it not been for his own imprudence ; 
but the lofty ſpirit of that nobleman could il} ſabmit 
bthe implieit deference which Elizabeth's temper re- 
ured, and which ſhe had ever been accuftomed to 
receive from all her ſubjetts. Diſputing, one day, on 
affarr with the queen, he carried matters fo high, 
*0turn his back upon her with an air of contempt. 
Uizabeth's anger, which was naturally prompt and. 
went, roſe on this provocation, and ſhe inftantly 
Pim a box on the ear. The paſſion of Eſſex was 
Violent to be reſtrained. - He laid his hand upon 
word, and ſwore that he would not have taken fo 
Pan affront from her father Henry himſelf. The 


zn and the ſubject, and prevented any farther 


* lceming reſolution never more to return. His 
"ip -gerton, the chaneellor, exhorted him to repair 
— cretion- by - proper - acknowledgments, to 
yy his faults; and / conſider his duty and his 
bh.” He conjured him not to give that triumph 
ae e mies, that affliction to his friends; which muſt 
tum his ſupporting a conteſt with his ſovereign, 


The ratification of chis treaty took place on the 


8 and vice-chamberlain interpoſed between the 
ei 


Unſequences at that time; but Eſſex leſt the court, 


| ſhould attempt an invaſion of England, to aſſiſt the 


this event was 


ba long and earneſtly requeſted his miſtreſs to grant 


"IS 
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landing than by his birth and figure. He was bold, 
nerous, ſincere, a firm friend, active, and paſho- | 
1 reſentment, 
and incapable of ſubmitting to the rein of prudence. | 


——_—_— 


| forty-third of his reign, died a moſt dreadful death, 
being devoured by lice, which ſwarmed from innume- 
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| and deſerting the ſervice of his country. Eſſex an- 
ſwered, in a letter full of reſentment, and which 
breathed all the violence of his haughty ſoul. He 
was even ſo imprudent as to ſhew this letter to his 
friends, who, with equal imprudence, diſperſed copies 


miſſion. 


of it. But, notwithſtanding this additional affront, 
the queen's partiality for him was ſo prevalent, that 
ſhe reinſtated him in all his former poſts ; and her 
kindneſs to him appeared rather to have acquired 
new force from the ſhort interruption of anger and 


A. D. 1899. Eſſex was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in 
the queen's favour, than he abuſed it. The troubles 
that now ſubſiſted in Ireland opened a new ſcene for 
his ambition, and he raſhly engaged in an undertaking 
which terminated in crimes and misfortunes. 

Hugh O'Neill, whom the queen had created earl 
of Tyrone, and whoſe treachery was equal to his fe- 
rocious valour, excited a general rebellion in that 

kingdom; and having received aſſiſtance from the 
king of Spain, gained very conſiderable advantages. 
He had already aſſumed the character of the deliverer 
of his country, and the patron of Iriſh liberty. It 


was therefore determined to proſecute the war with 


vigour, and ſubdue the rebels by extraordinary efforts. 
The queen caſt her eyes on Charles Blount, lord 
Mountjoy, as a man, who, though hitherto leſs ac- 
cuſtomed to arms than to books and literature, was 
endowed with talents that would ſufficiently atone for 
his want of experience. Jealous of every occaſion 
that offered for diſtinguiſhing himſelf, Eſſex repre- 
ſented, that this expedition required a man of birth, 
experience and reputation, much ſuperior to thoſe of 
Mountjoy, and at laſt procured the appointment for 
himſelf, Had he liſtened to the advice of his ene- 
mies, he could not have engaged in a more fatal un- 
dertaking. But Eſſex was incapable of caution. ; he 
imagined that every difficulty would give way before 
him; and that his preſence, at the head of a numerous 
army, would be ſufficient to huſh the ferocious Iriſh 
into peace. The queen's preparations were equal to 
the tenderneſs ſhe cheriſhed for her favourite, and her 
deſire of ſubduing the flagitious rebels. She raiſed 
an army of twenty thouſand men, a force conſidered 
as abundantly ſufficient for finiſhing the war in a ſingle 
campaign. Eſſex was created lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and furniſhed with a commiſſion more ample. 
than any that had hitherto been granted. He was 
empowered either to continue or finiſh the war ; to 
pardon the earl of Tyrone, and other rebels; an au- 
thority never granted to any of his predeceffors. 


Soon after the commiſſion was ſigned, Eſſex ſt 3 


out for his new government, accompanied by a nume- 
rous train of nobility and gentry, who, from an 
affedtion to his perſon, had attached themſelves to 
his fortunes ; and attended by the acclamations of 
the populace, by whom he was greatly beloved. The 
firſt att of his authority in Ireland was an indiſcretion, 
though of the generous kind. He appointed his 
friend, the earl of Southampton, general of the 
| horſe, though the queen had enjoined him not to em- 
ploy that nobleman, and even repeated orders were 
hardly ſufficient to mduce him to revoke the com- 
The reſt of his condutt was conformable to 
this beginning. Inſtead of leading his powerful army 
into Uliter againſt Tyrone; and putting an end to the 
rebellion, by reducing the chief, he ſuffered himſelf 
to be perſuaded by the Iriſſi council to march into 
Munſter, ſituated at the other extremity of the 
kingdom. He mdeedireduted the rebels to ver Tong 
but he loſt a very confiderable part of his army in the 
attempt-; and had no ſuoner left: the country, than 
they again revolted. „Beis bs? [ 
Buy this time the ſcaſon was conſiderably advanced, 
his army fickly, and greatly reduced in their num- 
| 8. 


OY 
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4 mediately-into | Ulſter again 
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bers; ſo that he was obliged to requeſt a reinforce- 
ment of two thouſand men, in order to enable him to 
march againſt Tyrone. The troops were immediately 
ſent by Elizabeth, and Eſſex at laſt advanced into 


A. D. 1600. 


Ulſter againſt the chief of the rebels. Tyrone, 
though at the head of an army greatly ſuperior in 
numbers to that of the Engliſh, wiſely avoided a de- 
cilive action, and propoſed a conference with Eſſex, 
in order, as he pretended, to put a ſtop to the flames 
of civil diſcord, which had fo long waſted Ireland. 
The offer was accepted, and the two generals met 
without any of their attendants. Tyrone behaved, 
during the conference, with the greateſt ſubmiſſion, 
and a ceſſation of arms was concluded till the firſt of 
May. By this treaty the expenſive expedition of 
Eſſex was rendered abortive, and affairs continued 
on the ſame footing as before. 
As ſoon as Elizabeth was informed of the earl's 
conduQ, ſhe wrote him a very ſevere letter, expreſ- 
ſing the higheſt diſſatisfaction, and commanding him 
to continue in Ireland till farther orders. This fuf- 
ficiently alarmed the haughty Eſſex. Perſuaded that 
if he continued any longer at a diſtance from the 
court, he ſhould loſe all his influence with the queen, 
- while his enemies enjoyed the malignant ſatisfaction of 
triumphing in his fall, he determined to diſobey the 
orders of Elizabeth. He accordingly left Ireland, 
and arrived at London before any one was the leaſt 
apprized of his intentions. He immediately repaired 
to court, and preſented himſelf before the 
covered with duſt and ſweat. 
tenderneſs awaked at the fight of her favourite, or 
whether ſurprize prevented her from attending to 
proprieties, ſhe gave him a very kind and flattering. 


reception ; and, on his departure, he was heard to 


thank God, that though he had met with many trou- 
bles and ſtorms abroad, he had found at home a ſweet 
and pleaſing calm. LY 
This placid interval, however, was deceitful. 
Like the momentary ceſſations in a ſtorm, the tem- 
eſt returned with all its force. Effex ſoon learned 
Java much his preſumption and his faults had weak- 
ened his influence over Elizabeth's heart, which was 
leſs tender than haughty. She ordered him to be 
confined to his chamber, and to be twice examined 
before the privy council. His anſwers were calm and 


ſubmiſſive, but not ſufficient to fatisfy Elizabeth: ſhe 


committed him to the cuſtody of the lord keeper ; 
and none of his friends, not even his counteſs, were 
permitted to viſit him. 


In the mean time, the earl of Tyrone, meeting 


with no oppoſition in his progreſs, reduced the pro- 


'vince of Ulſter to his obedience ; and being encou- 


| raged by a bull ſent from pope Clement VII. grant- 
ing bim and his adherents the ſame indulgencies as 


thoſe who fought againſt the Turks in the recovery of 
the Holy Land, he flattered himſelf with being ſoon 
maſter of the whole kingdom. He was alſo promiſed 
a ſupply of men and money from Spain; and having 


received a conſecrated plume from the pope, he 


called himſelf the champion of the catholic religion. 
Elizabeth, alarmed at the progreſs of the rebels 
in Ireland, ſent the lord Mountjoy into that king- 
dom. The whole iſland, at his arrival, was in a very 
deſperate ſitustion; but being a man of capacity and 
vigour, he was not diſcouraged. He advanced im- 
Tyrone, and, ſoon 
penetrated into the heart of that country, the ſeat of 


we-te rebels. Ile drove ihem from the open fields, 


and obliged them to take refuge in their bogs and fo- 
reſts, | Sir George Carew had equal . in Mun- 
ſter, and the queen's authority was once more eſtab- 
 bſhed in Ireland. ' 

K. Di 1600. The fi 
the condulſt of Eſſex leſs 


. 
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ceſs of Mountjoy rendered 
excuſable at court, though 


queen, 
Whether Elizabeth's 


— 
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| niſtry were accuſed of malice, and the queen 


on this occaſion, is remarkable. If the ex of 


he never could recover his uſual chearfulneß till ſe 


| that ſhe wiſhed his actions might be conformnable io 
his expreſſions; but as he had ſo long abuſed her pa- 


| duced ſuch good effefts; ſhe ſhould ever after late 


illuſions of ambition; he cheriſhed a po wk 
preyed upon his repoſe. Elizabeth retjec 


, marſhal of England, nor of maſter of the orduye. 


pared for his departure into the country; but belt 


country ſolitude, and labour affiduouſly to atone for 


| Was capable of trampling under foot ever). 
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his popularity increaſed with his misfortunes. 
had now been confined ſix months in the houſ 
of the lord-keeper, on which account ſuch tk 
were raiſed by his friends and domeſtics, that the 4 


herſelf 


of injuſtice. Alarmed at the prejudices of the peo. 


ple, Elizabeth determined to bring Eſſex to an 0 

trial before the privy council. Coke, the ator 
general, opened the cauſe againſt him, and 98 
him with the cruelty and inſolence which that gre 
lawyer uſually exerciſed on the unfortunate, 15 
made no defence; he declared he would never hay 
any conteſt with his ſovereign, and that he ſhould = 
dily ſubmit to any judgment they might think Proper 
to pronounce againſt him. The chancellor's ſentence 


Eſſex (ſaid he) had been tried in the ſtar-chanhe; 
my ſentence muſt have been for as great a fine zz ever 
was ſet upon any man's head in that court, together 
with perpetual impriſonment in the Tower; but free 
we are now in another place, and in a courſe af f. 
vour, my cenlure is, that the earl of Eſſex is t» 
execute the office of a counſellor, nor that of ei 


and to return to his own houſe, there to conte z 
priſoner till it ſhall pleaſe her majeſty to releaſe this 
and all the reſt of his ſentence,” | 

The celebrated Sir Francis Bacon was ordered by 
the queen to draw up a narrative of the whole p. 
ceedings, in order to fatisfy the nation that ſhe ha 
atted with the utmoſt lenity. Bacon, who was fimh 
attached to Eſſex, gave the whole tranſationa vey 
favourable turn for his patran : he painted, in the WM 
moſt elaborate expreſſions, the dutiful ſubmiſſion 
made by that nobleman before the council, The 
queen, when Bacon read 'the paſlage to her, could 
not forbear fmiling ; and obſerved, that old love 
could not eaſily be forgotten. 4 

Effex received his chaſtiſement with fo much hu-! 
mility, that the queen, perſuaded that it wa ſincere, 
gave him proofs that ſhe had not entirely vithdrawn 
her countenance from him, She gave orden that his 
ſentence ſhould not be recorded, and reſtored him io 
his full liberty; but at the ſame time adviſed him to 
be cautious of giving farther offence, and ordered | 
him not to appear at court. Eſſex immediately pit 


he ſet out, he wrote a letter to the queen, in 
he told her, that he kiſſed her majeſty's hand 
the rod with which ſhe had correQed him; but bat 


deigned to admit him to that preſence which had ee 
been the chief ſource of his happineſs and enjoymed; 
and that, in the mean time, he would retire 100 


,, ono 2 bs "5 
Pleaſed with theſe ſentiments, the queen replied, 


tience, ſhe would take ſome time to try bis nc | 
She added, That if the furnace of affliction po- 


the better opinion of her chemiſtry.” | | 
Happy had it been for Eſſex could he have . 
formed io that ſubmiſſion he knew ſo well bo 15 1 
ſcribe ; but his reſtleſs paſſions were too pot ge 
be guided by the reins of prudence. Thoup" wh 
with the ſociety of an amiable and ſenſible vi - th 
whom he peruſed the writings of the antes 
pable of healing the diſeaſes of the mind by the 
equally ſolid and agreeable, he could not 50 63 
extreme 
ſpecies. 


(us 


that this haughty ſpirit, when driven to 


NS 
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duty, as ; | by | 
her precautions too far, ſhe inflamed his reſentment. 


lle loſt all hopes of her favour, forgot her former 
tindneſſes, and flew to revenge. He imprudently 
loved the intereſted counſels of ſome needy friends 
abo lived upon his bounty, and determined to have 
recourle to violent meaſures. To increaſe the num- 


ey ; | ng ae Os ee? 

of his partizans, he paid his court to the catholics, 
2 10 aw” ſolicited the king of Scotland's aſſiſtance. 
lex Ve acquainted him, * that whatſoever appearances 


he Engliſh court affetted, a reſolution was formed to 
ace the Infanta of Spain on the throne of England; 
at to facilitate this deſign, all places of power, all poſts 


lo enemies to the Stuart family; the lord high- 
v.ckhurſt was at the head of the treaſury ; Cobham 


4; warden of the cinque ports; Cecil, lord heute- 
nt of the north; Raleigh governor of the iſlands 


k f Guernſey and Jerſey ; and Carew prelident of 
th unſter ; places very favourable for landing the 
earl nanta,” He added, the queen's underſtanding 
Ce; a ſo greatly impaired, that ſhe was incapable of 


ung for herſelf, and was entirely guided by her 
initers; that it was therefore abſolutely neceſſary 
jr him to act openly againſt this conſpiracy, by ſend- 


d by 2 ambaſſadors immediately to the Engliſh court, 
pu- remand a public declaration of his title to the 
eh ccellon, and the removal of his enemies, all crea- 
irmly res and penſioners of Spain, from the court and 
ve uncil,” | | 

by But Effex placed his chief dependence for ſupport 


the puritans, whoſe manners he now entirely 


The opted, The moſt celebrated preachers of that ett 
could fried to his houſe, which now became a kind of 
love bit, where the fervours of fanaticiſm conſtantly 


harged themſelves. The genius of the age was ſo 
tirely devoted to theſe rhaplodies, that the language 


n pleaſure 1tſelf : nothing more effectually ingra- 
ed an ambitious leader with the public than theſe 


gious entertainments. The ambitious Eflex ſpared 
im to the queen in his diſcourſes; he repreſented her as 
dered | dd voman, whoſe temper was as crooked as her 
pe. Hon. Elizabeth was informed of theſe. liberties, 
helote @ highly incenſed her againſt. him. He could 
which be attacked her in a-more tender part. She 


days fond of flattery, and loved to be compli- 


ut that lied on her beauty; nor could either her own good 
ll be &, or old age itſelf, cure her of this prepoſterous 
ad edel ty, | [441 | £5 2, ig 

yen . D. 1601. Eſſex had now formed a ſelect coun- 


of mal. contents, conſiſting of the earl of South. 
Pon, Sir Charles Danvers, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 


02 liſt he produced at Drury-Houle, the uſual 


| her p e of their meeting, conſiſted of one hundred and 
incenl Y of the firſt noblemen and gentlemen in the 
jon pio; vm, Here all their plans were laid, and all 


£ relolutions formed. Among other criminal pro- 
debated in this aſſembly, was that of the moſt 


we 7. | F of taking up arms; and it vas at laſt 
ov > 4 5 F that the firſt attack ſhould be made upon the 
yell Fi * that Sir Chriſtopher Blount, at the head of a 
þ bl 0 achment, ſhould take poſſeſſion of the gates; 
like, = hs ſhould ſeize the hall; Danvers the guard 
5 2 lg ebce- chamber; and that Eflex, attended by 
by! 3 of his partizans, ſhould ruſh in from 
eſcape ia " : oblige the queen to remove his enemies, 
ted = parliament, and ſettle a new plan of go- 
en 1. * informed of all theſe reſolutions, 
Mm 14 necellary precautions to render them 


E IE A U Ko RH 
well as the laws of his country. By puſhing 


importance, were in the hands of thoſe who were 


ical had the command of the navy and army; 


he reformation had more attractions for the people 


Chriſtopher Blount, Sir John Davis, and John 
Kon, of Frakel. The reſt of his friends, accord- 
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abortive. Eſſex never doubted but the citizens of 
London, by whom he was greatly beloved, would 
take up arms at the firſt ſignal. He was, however, 
miſtaken. The court had taken meaſures to prevent 
it; and when he appeared in the city, accompanied 
with about two hundred men, he found that his ſedi- 
tious exhortations had no effect. They gazed at him 
as he paſſed along the ſtreets, but none took up arms 
in his defence. Diſappointed of aſſiſtance, he re- 


turned to his own houſe, which was ſoon ſurrounded 


by a detachment of the guards. He at firſt deter- 
mined to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity, and 


. periſh like a ſoldier with the ſword in his hand, rather 


than by the axe of a baſe executioner. But he ſoon 
after abandoned this reſolution; and, notwithſtanding 
all his bravery, ſubmitted at diſcretion, He and the 


earl of Southampton were immediately conveyed 


acroſs the water to the archbiſhop of Canterbury's 
palace at Lambeth, from whence they were the next 


day ſent to the Tower; and the friends of Eſſex were 


confined in different priſons. 5 
The queen, who had behaved on this occaſion with 
the greateſt tranquillity and preſence of mind, gave 
immediate orders for the trial of the moſt conſider- 
able of the priſoners, On the 19th of February the 
earls of Eſſex and Southampton were arraigned before 
a jury of twenty-five peers, the lord-treaſurer Buck- 
hurſt acting as lord high-ſteward. The priſoners, 


among other articles, were charged with conſpiring to 


ſurprize the queen in her palace; inciting the citi- 
zens of London to ſedition and rebellion ; aſſaulting 
her majeſty's forces in the ſtreets, and holding out 
Eſſex houle againſt Elizabeth. The guilt of the pri- 
ſoner was too glaring to admit of any doubt; and 
even Eſſex's friends were aſtoniſhed when he inſiſted 
on his innocence, and ſtill more ſo, when, without the 
leaſt appearance of reaſon, he accuſed ſecretary Ce- 
cil of being a partizan with him in his rebellious at- 
tempts; which accuſation, on being confronted with 
Cecil, he could not maintain, His whole defence 


being as trifling as this charge, the peers found him 


and Southampton guilty-of treaſon. 

When ſentence of death was pronounced, the be- 
haviour of Eſſex was manly and decent; he profeſſed 
a contempt for his life, but not for his reputation. He 
ſaid he ſhould be ſorry if he was repreſented to the 
queen as a perſon who deſpiſed her clemency, though 
he believed he could neyer purchaſe it at the expence 
of any mean ſubmiſſion-. If her majeſty,” added 


he, had ſo pleaſed, this body of mine might have 
done her better ſervice, but I am happy it can ſerve 


© her. any way.“ The behaviour of Southampton 


was more modeſt and ſubmiſſive, he intreated the good 


offices of the peers in ſo. mild and becoming a man- 
ner, as excited pity in every breaſ. 
For ſome days Eſſex maintained his pride, but at 
length it was ſubdued by the principles of religion. 
His ſpiritual directors perſuaded him, that he never 


- 


could obtain the pardon of heaven, unleſs he made a 


full confeſſion of his difloyalty. | Convinced of this, 


he gave in to the council an account of all his defigns; | 
together with the particulars. of his frie Tp 


correſpondences in writing; upon which Sir Henry 
Nevil, Elizabeth's reſident in France, was ſent for 
home, and impriſoned; as being privy, to his treaſons; 


though. it appears that that gentleman had never af- 


ſented to the propoſals. made him, and was no farther 
criminal than in not revealing the earl's træaſon; an 
office to which a man of honour has always the greatel 


repugnance. Lord Moumjoy was likewiſe; accuſed © 


by the earl, but the greatnels of his ſeryices in Ire- 
land, and perhaps the fear.of rendering him deſperate, 


prevailed. with Elizabeth to overlook the acculation, 
and continue him in his government. 
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during her reign, ſhe always appeared full of re- 
JuRance and heſitation: But what, in all probability, 
proceeded from art in preceding caſes was now owing 


o à more ſincere motive; for the preſent ſituation 
of Eſſex called forth all her tender affections, and 
kept her in the moſt real agitation and irreſolution. 
ween reſentment and 


inclination, pride and compaſſion. She ſigned the 


She felt a perpetual combat 
Warrant for his execution, then countermanded it; 
ſhe again reſolved on his death, and again felt a new 
return of tenderneſs. But what chiefly hardened her 


Heart againſt him was his ſuppoſed obltinacy in never 
making application to her for mercy and forgivenels : | 
For after his return from Cadiz, being one day alone 


with her, he regretted that the neceſſity of her ſervice 
required him to be ſo often abſent from her, which 


expoſed him to all thoſe ill offices of his enemies, 


more aſſiduous in their attendance, employed againſt 


him: - Elizabeth, affetted by this tender jealouſy, 
made him the preſent of a ring, which ſhe deſired 
him to keep as a pledge of her affection, and aſſured 


him in "whatever diſgrace he ſhould fall, whatever 


prejudices ſhe might be induced to entertain againſt 
him, yet if he ſent her that Ting, ſhe would immedi- 
ately upon the ſight of it, recollett her former ten- 
derneſs, would once more ſee him, and lend a fa- 
vourabte! ear to his apology. This gift Effex pre- 
ſerved amidſt all his misfortunes, and after his con- 
demnation reſolved to try what effet᷑t it would have on 
the queen. He committed the care of it to the 
counteſs of Nottingham, whom he defired to preſent 
it to Elizabeth. The counteſs was prevailed on by her 
huſband, who was the mortal enemy of Eſſex, not 
to exctute the commiſſion; and Elizabeth, who ſtill 
expected that her favourite would make this laſt ap- 
peal to her tenderneſs, imputed the neglett of it to 
his invincible obſtinacy. She, therefore, after much 
delay, and many internal combats, was urged. by 
reſentment and policy to ſign the warrant for his ex- 


. ecution. N 


The unfortunate Eſſex ſuffered his ſentence on the 
25th of February, in the court-yard of the Tower, 
which was the place he had hüimſelf requeſted. He 
was attended by Aſhton, à diſſenting miniſter, and 
two divines of the church of England. By Elizabeth's 
particular order ſeveral noblemen were preſent on the 
icaffoldat the execution, with fome of the aldermen 

don, arid "ſeveral other gentlemen belonging 


to the court. Among the reſt was Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the avowed enemy of Eſſex: but his friends telling 
im "how" Tnvidious  fuch behaviour muſt appear, 
prevailed" on him to leave the ſeaffold, from 
whetice he retired to a vindow, where he. ſaw the 
head of Eſſex ſtruck off. "The behaviour of the tart 


in his laſt moments was full of penitence and con- 
of fear,” and ac- 


trition;” He betrayed no 

Knowledge Heben ede his tene. 
" "Phils Nl R6 
res e on the female file, and endowed with 
, Bre end her6ic qualities. He was gene- 
e and humane, atron of et 


, 


— enn 5 1. . . Eee 
friend and àn open enemy. His foibles were vanty, 
ambition, and an impetuoſity of temper which he 


Toaould not reſtrain. He ruined himfelf for want of 


ö re to enjoy good fortune with moderation. 
The people, by whom he was too much beloved, 
Vere irritäted at his death; and the queen; who Was 
accuſed of cruehy, no Tonger heard the uſual ac- 
claniations when The appeared in public. 


4 Severd of Eſſex s aſſociates were afterwards | 
executed: Meyrick and Cuff, two of the prin- 
eipals, were 


hanged at Tyburn on tlie 15th of 


Thus fell Robert Devercux, earl of Effex, in the 
thirty-vifth year of his age. Ae vas deſcende@from 


be Himſelf held a confiderable rank, a Warm 
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out in Spain. Theſe having now fubſided, Don 
John d' Aquila was ſent at the head of a bogy, 
troops into that kingdom, and made religion a 4 


He aſſumed the title of General of the Holy wa 


| her, and drive her from a throne of which ſhe cu 
to be conſidered as an uſurper. 5 


every where ſigns of a general inſurrection, and th 


and Berehaven. He found himſelf therefore obige 


ted. out under the command of Sir 


the ſquadron fell in with the galleon — 


| A. D. 1602 


March. Sir Chriſtopher Blount and Fir 0 
Danvers were beheaded on Tower-hill ; 1 jy = 
Orel, and Sir Edward Baintown were tried an 1 
demned, but the former died in priſon, an * 
others were pardoned. The earl of Southam th 
life was preſerved with great difficulty; bets 
kept a priſoner in the Tower till the dk wh. 
queen, when he was releaſed by order of Jamey 3 
A. D. 1602. The 'dehgns of the Spaniarg, f 
diſturbing the peace of Ehzabeth were far from *. 
councils ſtill continued, and the ſame * = 
zealouſly purſued. The preparations for an ie 
tion againſt Ireland had been for ſome time fniſh } 
but ſulpended on account of the troubles that broke 


tence for the enterprizes of ambition and rebellion 


for the preſervation of the faith in Ireland,” Care 
had been taken to authorize theſe meaſures by bull 
from Rome: and d' Aquila endeavoured to perſuade 
the people, that a queen deprived of her authority 
by the pope, had no longer any right to the crown 
that her ſubjetts, »bſolved from their oaths of alleid 
ance by the holy father, ought to take up arms aozink 


: l He added, that he 
{ole intention of his coming was to afhit them in th 
religious undertaking, and to deliver them from the 
domimon of the Devil. 9's 

 Mountjoy ſaw the gathering ſtorm, and exenteda 
his abilities to break its force. The [riſh ſhewed 


utmoſt vigour was neceffary to prevent it. He in 
mediately laid ſiege to Kinſale, which the Spaniard 
had taken immediately after their landing; but h 
had hardly begun his operations before he receivet 
intelligence, that another body of tuo thouſand 
Spaniards, under the command of Alphonlo Ocampo 
were landed, and had taken - poſſeſſion of Baltmon 


to detach Sir George Carew to oppole the progre_i 
of the enemy. Tyrone immediately haſtenedto! 
relief of Kinſale; but © Mountjoy having recene 
information of his deſign, advanced to meet him! 
the head of part of his army, totally defeated ther 
bels, and took ſeveral of them priſonets. Tg 
himſelf eſcaped into Ulſter, but was utterly incapabl 
of giving the Engliſh any farther diſturbance, 1 
Spaniſh general now perceived that 'all'relſan 
would be in vain, and immediately offered w f 
render all places held by the Spaniards in [ren 
and | evacuate the kingdom. The condition e 
accepted; and the Spaniards embarked for thei 
country. This defeat ſtruck the rebels wit tente 
They ſaw the foreign forces on whon they { fee 
depended, incapable of giving them a") ſuppo 
and-deſpaired of cycr being able to make bead f 
Elizabeth was fo exaſperated at the Ne 
the [difficulties in which they had imo gg 
fomenting the rebellion in Ireland, that be my 
mined to ſeck ample revenge. She accord by | 
dered a ſquadron of nine Ihips to be immedte 
j * 
"ſil of 


: 


and Sir Richard Monſ6n//with' orders i 
expedition to the ceaſt gf Spain. 1 

England early in the ſpring, and po e 
treaſure; but were not ſtrong enough © 455 
with any proſpett of Tuceeſs; The hs fof 
met with a fleet of very rich ſhips, —— col 
ſame reaſqn, obliged to let them pure e ll 
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Aged. Theſe diſappointments induced the two 
0 join . little ſquadrons, and purſue the 
a 


deſign of the expedition in company. For ſome 


time ih 
deter! 
from be 


4 carrack had taken ſnelter. The harbour was 


defended 


non; AP 3 255 
= and the militia of the country, amounting to 
, 


nat ſufficient 'to:intimidate the Engliſh. They broke 
into the harbour, diſmounted the guns of the caſtle, 
funk, burnt, and put to flight the gallies, and made 


dey returned to England, where her loading was va- 
uod at near a million of ducats ; a very ſenſible loſs 
tothe Spaniards, and a ſtill more confiderable ſupply 
b Elizabeth, - | 3 | 

In the mean time the lord Mountjoy improved fo 
nell his late victory in Ireland, that Tyrone and his 
friends were ſoon reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs; 
ud many of them, after concealing themſelves in 
woods and moraſſes, where they lived rather like 
beaſts than men, thought proper to abandon their 
retreats, and ſubmit to the mercy of the [Engliſh go- 
remment, They were received with kindnels, and 
the terms impoſed upon them were ſo mild and gene- 
rous, that Tyrone himſelf, ſecing all hopes either of 
ſucceeding, or-eſcaping to the continent, were vaniſh- 
ed, applied, in the moſt abject manner, both to the 
queen herſelf and the governor, for pardon. The 
queen was long reſolved not to ſſie the leaſt favour to 
lat ferocious and perfidious rebel, but being conti- 
mara ally importuned by her council, who repreſented 
but bebe prodigious expence ſhe had been at, in maintain- 
eie Ing an army in Ireland to putſue the rebels, and that 


\uſand by ſhewing clemency to the great leader in every in- 


.ampol ſmeclion, ſhe would infallibly reſtore tranquillity to 
mon lat diſtreſſed kingdom, and introduce a proper legiſ- 


obhge tion among the people, ſhe was at laſt prevailed upon 


corre i '<code from her reſolution. She ſigned his pardon, 
diet ud {ent it to Mountjoy; ſacrificing her reſentment to 
ecenve lie peace of her ſubje&s, who had ſo long felt all 
t him lie dreadful effects of civil diſcord. 0 
| the it But the terms to which the lord-deputy was re- 
Tyte Inaned were thought ſo ſevere by the council, that 
neapabl lity apprehended Tyrone would never. ſubmit to 
e. I den. Had that furious leader perceived even the 
bande proſpet of ſupporting himſelf againſt the 
0 fu Laſh, there is not the leaſt doubt but he would 
leine rehected the conditions with diſdain; but he was 
ons vel pred of every reſource, and enjoyed only the 
their e etched alternative of accepting the queen's pardon 
ch tente ter oen terms, or periſh with hunger. He made 
fo ger beltation in chuſing the former, and according 

y d tothe lord-deputy's ſeat at Mallefont, where 

* preſented himſelf before him on his knees, and 

" tha ſubmiſſive poſture received his pardon. 

Rourk, another active chief in the late inſurrec- 

an ſurrendered about a month after Tyrone; and 


Rat dreadful rebellion which had raged in Ire. 
With the 


a coſt th 


Tia was entirely ſuppreſſed; the 
Mü ugdom was reduced to d ſtate of ſubjection, 
a tlted the pleaſures attendant . tran- 
hg: 160g, But Elizabeth did not long enjoy 
1 — of ſeeing this conſiderable part of her 
Wpened in a ſtate of peace. An incident now 
Ry der det not only rendered her inſenſible 10 

bree of pleaſure, but in a very ſhort time 


3 


near twenty thouſand men, appeared on the ſhore. | 
But all theſe indications of a powerful oppoſition were 


themſelves maſters of the carrack. With this prize | 


ne they met with no ſhips of the enemy, and It was 
ned, in order to prevent the expedition | 
ing entirely fruitleſs, to attack the harbour 
Coimbra in Portugal, where they were informed 


by a caſtle mounted with heavy pieces of 
eleven gallies were moored near the en- 


** 
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deptived her of her exiſtence. The cotinteſs of 
Nottingham had been for ſome time afflited with à 
violent diſtemper, and finding het life was drawin 

towards a period, ſhe was feized with remorſe for her 
cruelty to Effex in not delivering the ring to the queen 


according to his earneſt requeſt, She petitioned 


therefore, and at laſt obtained a viſit from Elizabeth- 
when ſhe craved her pardon, and revealed the fatal 
ſecret: Aſtoniſhed with this deteſtable inſtante of 
treachery, the queen burſt into the moft violent 
paſſion of rage : ſhe ſhook the dying counteſs in her 
bed, faying, © that God might pardon her, but ſhe 
never could ;” and breaking from her, immediately 
retired to her palace at Rithmond. 

From this moment Elizabeth gave herſelf up to the 
deepeſt and moſt incurable melancholy : her pride 


would not ſuffer her to eaſe the anguiſh of her breaſt, 


by diſcloſing the real cauſe of her grief, Reaſons, 
ſtratagems, and prayers were in vain employed to 
perſuade her to have recourſe to medicines fot relief: 
and it was with the utmoſt difficulty they prevailed 
with her to take the food that was neceflary for the 
ſupport of life. She ſeemed determined to baniſh ſleep 
from her eyes; nor could ſhe be prevailed upon to 
retire to her bed ; but ſpent her tedious nights in a 
continued ſilence, upon cuſhions piled up- in her 
room. But though ſilent, ſhe was not inſenſible, 
and perceived herſelf abandoned by many, whom her 
munificence had raiſed from the greateſt obſcurity. 

It was now ſufficiently viſible that Elizabeth's end 
was near approaching; and ſeveral ſerious delibera- 
tions were held in the council with regard to the ſuc- 

ceſſion. For though all the members were firmly at- 
tached to James, yet they could not tell what the ſe- 
cret intrigues of the popiſh and puritan fadtions might 
produce, and therefore reaſonably thought, that Eli- 
_ Zabeth's own declaration in favour of James would 
greatly ſtrengthen his title. The lord high-admiral 
declared, that when ſhe was firſt ſeized with her diſ- 
order, ſhe ſaid to him in private, My throne has 
always been filled by a ſucceſſion of princes, and 
** ought only to go to my next heir.” But as this was 
not conſidered ſufficiently explicit, it was thought pro- 
per that the lord keeper, the lord admiral, and ſe- 
cretary Cecil, ſhould, in the name of the council, in- 
treat her to ſignify her final intention with regard to 
this ſubject. They found her almoſt ſpeechleſs, but 
ſhe had ſtrength ſufficient to repeat the ſubſtance of 
her former declaration to the lord admiral, that ſhe 
had filled a royal throne, and defired to have a 
* royal ſucceſſor,” Cecil thought that this decla- 
ration was not ſufficiently explicit; and urged her for 
a further explanation. I defire (ſaid ſhe) that a 


king ſhould ſucceed me, and who ſhould that be, 


but my neareſt kinſman, the king of Scotland.“ 
Though there was no great danger of any oppo- 
ſition being made to the Scottiſh ſucceſſion, the 
council thought proper to take every precaution for 


ſecuring the peace and ſafety of the kingdom: great 


numbers of idle and ſuſpetted perſons, who fwarmed 
in the metropolis and the adjacent villages, were 
ſeized and ſent to Holland, for the Dutch ſervice. 
The fleet which lay ready equipped, was ordered to 
guard the mouth of the Thames; and all the ſea 
rts were ſhut throughout the kingdom. It was 
alſo reſolved to ſummon all the peers to town, and 
if any commotion ſhould happen on the queen's 
death; which was now "hourly expected, to make 
the earl of Northumberland general of the forces. 
In the mean time the queen's ſituation was truly 
deplorable: ſhe had ſat dreſſed and penſive ten ſuc- 
ceſſive days and nights, without having an hour's 
reſt during the whole time. On the 21ſt of March 
ſhe was put into bed by force, and, though ſhe then 
ſeemed to be better, ſhe lay on her fide without 


ſpeaking | 
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ſpeaking to, or taking the leaſt notice of, any one 


about her; only ſhe cauſed ſome meditations to be 


read to her, particularly thoſe of M. du Pleſſis. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury attending her, on this 


occalion, : ſhe heard his exhortations, and joined him 


in prayer, with great humility and devotion, On the 
23d of the ſame month ſhe was ſpeechleſs all the day; 
and having in the night got a continued fleep of five 
hours, waked only to die, in the calmeſt manner and 
almoſt inſenſibly, about two o'clock the next morn- 
ing, in the 7oth year of her age, and the 45th of her 
reign. | 

Her corpſe, without being opened or embalmed, 
was removed, on the 28th of March, from Richmond 


to Whitehall; but as Elizabeth had given orders that 


it ſhould be neither opened or viewed after her 
deceaſe, no perſon was permitted to fee it. It is con- 
jectured by ſome that her reaſon for leaving this in- 
junction was, that the world might not be fatisfied 


with reſpe& to her virginity ; while others are of | 


opinion that ſhe had about her perſon ſome imperfec- 
tions that rendered her very unfit for marriage; and 
which was the cauſe of her being ſo unwilling to have 
her body expoſed after her deceaſe. She was in- 
terred on the 28th of April, in the chapel of Henry 
VII: with great magnificence, king James having 
given orders that no expence ſhould be ſpared on the 
occaſion. | 
Elizabeth mounted the throne when it was tottering 
under the misfortunes of an ill-conduded war, and 
its pillars were weakened by ſuperſtition and cruelty ; 
it had been rifled of its ornaments by impious hands, 
and all its glories were blaſted by the cankering breath 
of religious fury. How artfully, how gracefelly, how 
nobly the recovered its ſtrength, repaired its beauty, 
and retrieved its honours, have been ſufficiently diſ- 
played in the preceding pages. Steadineſs was the 
characteriſtic of her reign ; œconomy the great ſecret 
of her government ; and the art in dividing her ene- 
mies among themſelves, the inſtrument of her ſuc- 
6 


Few great perſonages have been more expoſed to 


the calumny of enemies and the adulation of friends, 
than Elizabeth ; though there were ſcarce any whofe 
reputation has been more certainly and more unani- 
mouſly determined by the joint conſent of poſterity. 
Fer vigilance, her conſtancy, her magnanimity, her 

neration, and addreſs, are allowed -to merit the 
higheſt praiſes ; nor do they appear to have been ſur- 
paſſed by any perſon that ever filled a throne. By 
te aſſiſtance ſhe gave to France, ſhe diſappointed 
the ambitious ſchemes of her mortal enemies the 


Guiſes: by her ſupporting the Scottiſh reformers, ſne 


ruined her formidable rival the queen of Scots; and 
by protecting the revolters in the Netherlands, ſhe 
gavea fatal blow to the power of Spain, whoſe throne 
was then filled by the moſt powerful and moſt ambi- 
tious monarch in Europe. Her credit in Germany 
balanced the influence of Charles, and eſtabliſhed 
the Proteſtant intereſt. ' The Turks, the Poles, the 
Swedes, and many other princes and ſtates appealed 
to her throne as to the grand tribunal of juſtice; here 
below, nor did they believe her mortal, till death con- 
vinced them of the fatal truth. She ſeemed to have 
ſnatched the diſtaff from the hand of deſtiny, in 

order to abridge or prolong, at her pleaſure, the thread 
that formed the fate of empires. 3 
. - But we muſt at the ſame time acknowledge, that 
Elizabeth was too +rigorous; and too imperious to- 
wards her dependents; too regardleſs of the conſti- 
tution, and too little ' concerfied for the liberties and 

ivileges of her ſubjeſts. Her prerogative ſwal- 

wed. up every wy 0 came in competition with 
I 


A 3 : 
* * 


r people were entitled to no 
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| middle ſized; her forehead high and 


| avarice, the former of which hurried her, in fone 


in the variety and richneſs of her apparel, which fhe 


exceptionable; but at the ſame time it muſt he at- 


it appeared that only, 58 could be found throughou 


London. Before this time they were imported ito 
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greater liberty than had been enjo i 
1 wy TE yoyed by their an. 
With reſpe&t to the perſon of Eliz 
deſcribed by thoſe who knew her to 8 . 
ſome, well made; ſtrong limbed, and rather tal] 2 
rou 
brown and ao her complexion fair, fer * 
lightiſh yellow, her fingers long and taper, her we, 
clear and ſhrill : ſhe had a fine ſet of teeth 3 
outward form was much ſet off by an air that was : 
eceding agreeable: 8 
She was fond of being thought learned and f ok 
with great fluency the Greek, Latin, Hakan wad 
French languages, underſtood the Spaniſh, and 
tranſlated ſeveral pieces from the antient writers vity 
zudgment and fidelity, Nor muſt it be forgotten 
that by her influence genuine literature was revived 
and improved. She was, indeed, more penetrating, | 
diſcover, than ready to reward merit; but ſhe en. 
truſted the care of the latter to perſons who diſcharged 
it nobly. 8 | 
_ Elizabeth's predominant paſſions were, Jealouſy and 


caſes, into acts of tyrannie cruelty. Her vanity a- 
peared in her love of flattery, waich ſhe greediy 
{wallowed, even when it was fulſome and abſurd; and 


continued to wear long after her declining year 
ſeemed to require a more decent garb, and a much 
graver deportment. In a word, the private charae- 
ter of Elizabeth is certainly, in ſome reſpedts, very 


knowledged by the impartial, that the princely qual. 
ties with which ſhe was poſſeſſed render her the ob- 
zett of undiſputed applauſe. 


The moſt remarkable occurrences that happened, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, were as follow: 
In her third year (1561) on the 15th of June, the 
ſpire of St. Paul's Cathedral was totally deſtroyed 5 
fire, which aroſe from the careleſsneſs of a plumber 
who left a pan of coals in the ſteeple when he ven 
to dinner. | BY. | 
In 1563 an order was iſſued by her majeſty ral: 
certaining the number of Scotchmen in London, whe 


brerej 
ing 

Was con 
li time 


the whole metropolis.— This year alſo gave riſe u 
the manufacturing of knives in England, which val 
executed by Thomas Matthews, on Fleet-bridge 
Germany ; but the art was ſoon improved by U 
Engliſh, and large quantities were ſhorty after & 
ported to different parts of the world. | 
In 1565 Tobacco was firſt brought into Engan 
by Sir John Hawkins. . 0 
The year 1569 furniſhes us with the firſt inſtance ; 
a lotjery in England. It began drawing 4 N f 
weſtern door of St Paul's cathedral on the ! _ 
January, and continued day and night ill the 
May following led D! 11 
In 1571 à remarkable circumſtance dap 
the county of - Hereford. On Saturday Her 
February 17th, Marcley-hill, near the ci) | | 
ford, was moved from its ſituation. It mw G 
motion till the Monday following, cartying 2198 J 
it the trees, hedges, and cattle on 1 
its way it ' threw down a chapel, and at 
a hill twelve fathom bigh where it ſettled, ; 
_ in 2 original ſituation thirty ſ 
orty feet deep. "4. at Blac 
In 1583 a ſimilar - prodigy happened - 
moor: a field of three acres, with the tes albeghe 
moved from its ſituation, paſſed over an 


and ſettled in the highway to Hearn. 
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| otatoes were firſt brought to England 
4 n Sir Francis Drake g but not culti- 
tuen in the kingdom till the beginning of the follow- 
Ws 1 William Lee, M. A. of St. John's col- 
af + bridge, invented an engine, or ſteel- loom 
cking-frame, for knitting or weaving of 
This was not above pry years after 
ad been taught = art - —_— pere 
. needles, by the Spaniards. Mr. Lee's 
vi . bein of fo advantage to the ſtocking 
robes by enabling the Engliſh to export great 
9 ities of all kinds to foreign countries, Z 
* che following year mills were firſt erected in 
En land, by Godfrey Box of Liege, for cutting iroh 
— hars for the uſe of the Smiths. : : 
In 1594 the plague raged with great violence in 
London and it ſuburbs. The number of people 
vo died of this dreadful diſeaſe amounted to 17, 890. 
in 1697 watches were firſt brought into England 
my © V 
er 9995 gave riſe to that uſeful inſtrument 
the teleſcope; which was difcovered by one Janſſen, 
t heflacle maker at Middleburgh, in Zealand. He 
ew not, however; the thebry on which the inſtru- 
nent depended, and therefore never made them of 
try conſiderable length: eighteen inches was the ut- 
roll extent” of his inſtruments. Galileo; altrono+ 
ner to the grind duke of Tuſcany, was the artift 
that perfected the diſcovery, and rendered it of the 
neateſt ſervice in aſtronomical obſervations ; and 
tence the teleſcope has acquired the name of Gali- 
ko'stube, 


. 
a ee 


Cam 


In the commencement of this century learning be- 


to revive throughout Europe, when the Engliſh 
3 and nobility took a diſtinguiſhed part in 
ing it the utmoſt encouragement. Henry VIII. 
ns conſidered as one of the moſt learned perſons of 
ls time, Pa late 
uſeful treatiſe into Engliſh in the beginning of the 
ron of Edward the VI. 
idering her age, her ſex, and her ſtation, may be 
conſidered as a prodigy of learning. She was fami- 


Feached their noble ſentiments at a very early age. 
bech wrote and tranſlated ſeveral books, and was 
kniliarly acquainted both with the Greek and Latin 
kayuages, But cardinal: Wolſey may be confidered 
Bite father of revived learning in England. Wol- 

bad a ſoul exquiſitely ſuſceptible of the glory 


| ny from a patronage: that' gives a ſurer immor- | 


ly than power or titles can communicate, The 
at of Leo X. who reſtored the arts in Italy, ex- 
fel his emulation; he was deſirous of diſſeminating 

© leds of literature" in his native country. The 
rung of the Engliſh was then uſeleſs and heavy; 

i vere totally ſtrangers to taſte. Wolſey ſaw 

s, and had the virtue to attempt the improve- 
al of the one, and the introduction of the 
He vas himſelf well acquainted with many 
ſucles 'of learning, as well as maſter of all the 
Fae of a fine gentleman and a polite courtier. 
n vas not enough for Wolſey io confine 
one of learning, and the muſes to his on ex- 
ne and munificence, withourplanting thoſe' ſemi- 
In which, in ſuceeedingo ages were productive 
ag of the nobleſt fruits of ſtudy. He ſearch- 
e men of genius and letters; as the lord of the 
aten for 2 mine of treafurs, His houſe, like 


eur Tuſculaneuin; was the retreat of the learhel. 
LOYer he found a foreigner celebrated for his 
E acquiſtions, he ſettled on him a handſome 
ine uc invited him to England, He imenden 
haare copies of all the MSS. in the Vatican for 
W 3 


1 


Queen Catherine Parr tranſlated a very 
Lady Jane Gray, con- 
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| 


kay acquainted with the writings of the antients, and 
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his college at Oxford; which, if finiſhed according to 
his plan, would have been the nobleſt foundation in 
the world. | 5 

The other perſonages who moſt diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves for their learning, during this period, were as 
follow: | | | 

John Collet dean of St. Paul's, of whom no high- 
er teſtimony need be given of his merit, than his 
intimacy with Eraſmus... There was a remarkable 
ſimilitude of manners, of ſtudies, and of ſentiments 
in religion, between theſe illuſtrious men, who ven- 
tured to withdraw the veil of ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition, and expoſe them, in their genuine colours, 
to the eyes of the world ; and to prepare the minds 
of the Engliſh for that reformation in religion, and 
the reſtoration of learning, which ſoon after follow- 


ed. Collet, Lynacre, Lilly, Grocyn, and Latimer, 


were the firſt that revived the literature of the an- 
tients in England. He founded St. Paul's ſchool, 


| and died 1519, 


Archbiſhop Wareham ſhone as a divine, a lawyer, 
and a ſtateſman ; but was at laſt ſupplanted in the 
king's favour by Wolſey. Eraſmus makes honour- 
able mention of this prelate, whom he eſteemed a 
perfect model of the epiſcopal character. He died 
on the 23d of Auguſt, 1532. 25 1 

Sir Thomas More was a great maſter of the elegant 
learning of the antients. His Utopia, a kind of po- 
litical romance, which gained him the higheſt repu- 


tation as an author, is an idea of a perfect republic, 


in an iſland ſuppoſed to be newly diſcovered in Ame- 
rica, He was beheaded, for denying the king's ſu- 
premacy, on the ſixth of July, 1535. 

Sir Thomas Smith, Sir — and Roger 
Aſcham, tutor to queen Elizabeth, were the politelt 
ſcholars of their time in the univerſity of Cambridge. 
Among other uleful attempts for the improvement 


of learning, they introduced the true pronunciation 


of the Greek in that ſeat of the muſes. 
William Tindale, canon of Chriſt-church, Oxford, 


and defervedly ſtiled the Engliſh apoſtle, was the firit 


that tranſlated the New Teſtament into Engliſh from 
the Greek. This work appeared in 1 526; and three 
or four years after, he publiſhed an Engliſh tranſla- 


tion of the Pentateuch from the original Hebrew, 


and intended to have gone through with the whole: 
but his attempt provoked the catholic clergy, and 
he was burnt for hereſy at Wilford, near Bruſſels, 
in 1536. | JVC 
Henry Howard, earl of Surry, was one of the 
greateſt ornaments in the court of Henry VIII. He 
was famous for the tenderneſs and elegance of his 
poetry, in which he excelled all the writers of his 
time. His great merit excited the jealouſy of Henry; 
and, after the formality of a trial, he was condemned 


and executed for bigh treaſon on the nineteenth of 


anuary, 1547. | VVV 
. was one of the moſt learned 
perſons of his age, and has been juſtly eſteemed one 
of the chief ornaments of our church and nation. 
He was in high eſteem with Henry VIII. for his 
learning, his ſincerity, his prudence, and his mode- 
ration, But he fell a ſacriſiee to the bigotted ſury of 
queen Mary, on the 21ſt of March, 1666. 
Cuthbert Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham, was a polite 


| ſcholar, and one of the moſt'/perfett characters of his 


age. The celebrated Eraſmus, one of whoſe excel- 


lences conſiſted in doing juſtice to the merit of his 


friends, tells us, that he was comparable to any of 
the antients. | 2 1 toy 
Sir Philip Sidney was the delight and admiration 
of the court of Elizabeth. He was the ornament of 
the univerſity, and appeared with equal advantage 
in a field of battle, at a tournament, in à private 
converſation among his friends, or in a public cha-. 

5 C rater 
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rafter as an ambaſſador. His talents were equally 
adapted to proſe or verſe, to original compoſition or 
tranſlation. ' His Arcadia was not only admired for 
its novelty, but continued to be read longer than ſuch 
compoſitions . generally are, and has. paſſed through 
many editions. He died the 16th of October, 1586. 
lohn Gerrade, a ſurgeon of London, was the 
reateſt Engliſh botaniſt of that age. He publiſhed 
E Herbal in 1597, which has, ever ſince its firſt ap- 
pearance, been conſidered as a very uſeful work. 
Edmund Spencer, the celebrated author of the 
* Fairy Queen,” was the father of the Engliſh heroic 
_ and of true paſtoral poetry in this iſland, He 
ands diſtinguiſhed from almoſt all other poets, by 
that faculty by which a poet is diſtinguiſhed from 
other writers, namely, invention; and excelled all his 
. cotemporaries in harmonious verſification. The 
ſtanza of Spencer, and the old words which conſtantly 
occur, contribute to give that great poet an air of 
peculiarity ; and hence all the imitations of him re- 
ſemble the original. But Parnaſſus proved a very 
barren ſoil to Spencer. Elizabeth was far from having 
a juſt ſenſe of his merit. After the death of Sir 
Philip Sidney he languiſhed without a patron, and 
died in want of bread, in 1599. | 
Richard Hooker, ſome time maſter of the Temple, 
and afterwards reQor of Biſhop's Bourn, in Kent, 
was one of the moſt celebrated writers of the age in 
which he lived. His Eccleſiaſtical Polity,” which 


is a defence of the government of the Engliſh church 
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with tolerable accuracy. Bacon acquired immo 
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againſt the cavils of the diſſenters, is written ... 
elaſſic ſimplicity, and eſteemed one of eee 
works, both for ſtyle and argument that ever 2 a 
in the Engliſh language. Queen Elizabeth N 
call ne The judicious Hooker", ar either b 
which he is ſtill diſtinguiſhed. He di 
of November, br” ns | n (econd 
Sir Thomas Bodley deſerves to be mentioned}... 
as. a man of letters; but much more for the 3 wy 
proviſion he has made for literature, by the ihr 1 
he founded at Oxford, and in which he ſang,” 
valled. In 1599, he opened his library, a Wann 
which will perpetuate his memory as long as * 
themſelves endure. He died the twenty-eighth 
January, 1612. ö 
Beſides the writers already mentioned, many othe 
flouriſhed during this period. John Rogers ade 
gyman of Lancaſhire, tranſlated the Bible ino 
Engliſh, with notes. Thomas Sternhold and John 
Hopkins tranſlated ſeveral of the pſalms into Englif 
metre, which are ſtill ſung in moſt of the churches 
Elizabeth's reign produced a number of excellent 
poets ; particularly Spencer already mentioned 
Sidney, Donne, Johnſon, Shakeſpeare, Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Fairfax tranſlated Taſſo with grea 
eaſe and elegance; and Harrington tranſlated Ariofo 


renown by his philoſophical writings ; and Canden 
excelled as an antiquary and hiſtorian, | 
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This nobleman was the ſon of the famous Burley I 
| whoſe name, it was natural to ſuppoſe, muſt be odo 
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"TUHE direct line of the royal family being extinQ 
by the death of Elizabeth, the ſucceſſion was 
peaceably admitted to be in James VI. of Scotland, 
| 2 great grandſon of Margaret, eldeſt daughter of 
Hen 
— was notified, that monarch was p 
king of England by the name of James J. 
Meſſengers were immediately diſpatched to inform 


es of his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, and to 


am 
—— his journey to London. The whole nation ap- 
peared greatly intereſted in favour of their new mo- 
narch. On his arrival he was received in the capital 
with the greateſt rejoicings, and was crowned at 
Weſtminſter on the 25th of July, amidſt the univer- 
ſal acclamations of the people. | 
| ames began his reign with laviſhing a profuſion of 
itles on his courtiers; no leſs than 239 perſons re- 
_ ceived the honour of knighthood within fix weeks 
. after his acceſſion. Theſe honours were chiefly 
conferred on the Scots, which gave great offence to 
the Engliſh, and might have produced national quar- 
rels, had not James prudently reſolved to employ 
15 Engliſhmen in the adminiſtration. 
he moſt — fer among the king's miniſters 


was ſecretary Cecil, created ſucceſſively lord Effing- 
don, viſcount Cranborne, and earl of | Saliſbury. ' 


a * 


2 1 


1 | | | 
2 \\ 


From the " Acceſſion of James I. to the Death of Charles 1. 


VII. Accordingly, as ſoon as the queen's - 
aimed 


James, and informed him of every thing 


moſt anxious expectations: they beÞ 


Chriſtendom ſoon appeared at the Eng 


8 
1311 £16 


to James, as the declared enemy of his mother, VI 
the chief cauſe of her tragical cataſtrophe; bu cn 
bad taken care to make his peace with James x" 
the death of Elizabeth. skilled in the arts of cul 
ning and duplicity, he had, for ſome time before l 


een's deceaſe, kept up a correſpondence N 
tramlacte 


in the Engliſh council that regarded his 2 4 | 


Walter Raleigh, lord Gray, and lord Coden, 
had not taken the wiſe precautions of Ceci) de a 
been at the head of the faction that brougtt 15 
of Eſſex to the ſcaffold, immediately 5 fro 
of James's prejudice, by being all ſwine 

their reſpettive employments. ih thro 
No ſooner did james aſcend the Es d with! 
than all the ſovereigns of Europe were l * him 

e 


ſon of a 1 who, died in | 
ppery, and who had ſuffered a long 
254 ingdom whither ſhe had fled for 2 pl 
The hopes of the catholics and the feat "fon 
teſtants were equally excited on 115 ( f far 
ambaſſadors from almoſt all the prince liſh cow 
on 
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compliment the King 
hg x; conclude with him new alliances. 
Henry 


hing to 
7 wir yrs. real diſpoſition was as yet unknown, 
dould diſcover an enterprizing genius. The marquis 
if Roſny, afterwards the famous duke of Sully, a 
miniſter worthy of Henry IV. was charged with the 
irs of France in the Engliſh” court. That able 
{xteſman propoſed a league with James, in conjunction 
uh Venice, the United Provinces, and'the northern 
dens, in order to invade the territories of the 
tuſe of Auſtria on every ſide, and humble the ex- 
udiant power of that ambitious family. But the 
eus of the Engliſh monarch was little adapted to 
lch vaſt enterprizes; the love of peace was his ruling 
zaſſon, and Roſny found James to be maſter of io 
nuch art and diffimulation, that his addreſs was inſuf- 
ent to diſcover the real intentions of the Engliſh 
W:narch. He refuſed to make any declaration but 
Wi general terms, of his ſincere deſire of living in 
friendſhip with France. A ſolemn conference was, 
lovever, at laſt held, and it was agreed that the 
duch ſhould have the liberty of levying forces both 
n France and England; that the two monarchs 
Gould fupply that republic with the ſum of one mil- 
fon four hundred thouſand livres a year for the main- 
enance of their forces; that the whole ſum * ſhould 
Wh advanced by the king of France, but that one 
il of it ſhould be deduQted to diſcharge a debt 
he from that/monarch to Elizabeth; and that if the 
aniards attacked either the territories of France or 
gland, the contratting princes ſhould affiſt each 
er, Henry wich a force of ten thouſand, and 
Lmes with that of fix thouſand men 
Soon after the figning of this treaty, the tranquil- 


ec) ſaid to have been formed in the kingdom againſt 
Wo government, The defign was to place Arabella 
Wart a near relation of James, and deſcended 
Wally with him from Henry VII. on the Engliſh 
ne. She had been long a ſtate priſoner in the 
loner, and poſſibly never knew that the leaft deſign 
4 formed for her liberty. Indeed the whole con- 
is fill a myſtery ; time itſelf has afforded no 

Ie that will help us to unravel it. But however that 
„dr Walter Raleigh, with his friends the lords 
dam and Gray, Sir Griffith Markham, Sir Edward 


Anthony Cappely, with two prieſts, Watſon and. 
. vere ſent to priſon. The trial of theſe con- 
ford, if indeed any conſpiracy ever exiſted, was 
perfect and confuſed; no ſigns of guilt appeared; 


n from the diſappointed ambition of the 
2 ed courtiers, compoſed, perhaps, their whole 
. Sir Edward Coke, the celebrated lawyer, 
aged the proſecution on the part of the crown, 
molt violent and opprobrious terms on this 
* He called Raleigh a, traitor, a monſter, a 
| a ſpider of hell; terms that ſufficiently point 


© manners of the age, and will for ever throw a 
8 2 charaQer of this famous pleader. Ra- 
0 Wiever, defended 


bh himſelf with ſurpriſing tem- 
bac ce and courage: but, notwithſtanding 
| 3 his arguments, he was found guilty by his 
* N- to all law and the principles of equity. 
| 13 were executed; Cobham, Cray and 
tuion + © Pardoned on the morning of their 
er not before they had laid their heads on 
le. Ra * were prepared to receive the fatal 
tecon;,* alſo was reprieved, but not pardoned, 
aued many years after in confinement. 


on his new acquired | 


IV. of France could not reflect without 
.encern, that James, in one part of his life, had 

"ed into negotiations with Spain, and thought he 
n dread from ſuch an union, eſpecially 


ly of England was greatly interrupted by a'confpi- 


tam, Sir George Brooke, Bartholomew Brookſby, 


regular plot had been formed. A few paſſionate 


1. 


A. D. 1603, 375 
A. D. 1604. James now turned his thoughts to- 
wards theological diſputation, of which he was not 
only very fond, but capable of acquitting bimſelf with 
diſtinguiſhed eclat. The ſeverities of Elizabeth had 
reſtrained the partizans of the Romiſh church; but 
the fanaticiſm of the puritans was not to be ſubdued. 
Theſe fiery diſciplinarians had flattered themſelves with 
receiving preteftion from a prince whio had been train- 
ed up by their own ſect in Scotland. But James was 
too well acquainted with their independent principles, 
was too jealous of his new authority, and too much a 
friend to pleaſure, to ſhew them any favour in a coun- 
try where they were not the predominant party. He, 
| however, ordered a conference to be held at Hamp- 
ton-court, between a certain number of biſhops and 
| puritanital miniſters, and engaged to attend himſelf 
as moderator. 4G 3555 
The conferehce was accordingly held at the place 
appointed on the 14th of 3 In the courſe of 
the debates, James ſhewed uncommon talents of diſ- 
putation ; and it may be ſaid with juſtice that his ta- 
lents would have been great, had he governed a col- 
lege inſtead of a kingdom. His eloquence, like a pow- 
erful-charm, diſſipated every phantom of doubt, which 
either he himſelf, or the other diſputarits, had raiſed ; 
the non-conformiſts were ſilenced; and the king aſ- 
| ſigned the victory to the prelates. He even threat- 
ened the diſſenters to uſe more formidable arguments 
if they did not conform, and cloſed the conference 
with this grave aphoriſm : © no biſhop, no king,” _ 
Soon after this conference James opened the par- 
liament, whoſe meeting had been deferred on account 
of the plague, which raged with ſuch violence in 
London, that 30,000 perſons died of it within the 
| ſpace of twelve months. The ſpeech his majeſty de- 
livered to the members on opening the ſeſſion ſuffi- 
_ ciently diſplayed his character, and proved him to 
have more knowledge and greater parts, than pru- 
dence, or any juſt fenſe of decorum or propriety. 
The ſtile and manner of it were excellent, but it was 
deſtitute of that majeſtic reſerve which ſhould always 
be obſerved by a king in his addreſſes to the great 
council of the nation. The general propoſitions, 
however, were juſt, and the following paſſages de- 
mand the applauſe of every lover of Engliſh li- 
berty: When I have, done, all that I can do for 
you, I do nothing but what I am bound to do, and 
am atcountable to God ſhould I do the contrary; fot 
I acknowledge that the moſt eſſential difference be- 
tween a lawful king and an ufurping tyrant, confiſts in 
this; that whereas the proud and ambitious tyrant 
thinks that his kingdom and people are only ordained 
for the gratification of his deſires and unreaſonable 
appetites ; the righteous and juſt king, on the con- 
trary, acknowledges, that he himſelf is only ordained . 
for promoting the wealth and proſperity of his people; 
| and that his greateſt and principal happineſs muſt con- 
fiſt in their proſperity. If you are rich, I cannot be 
oor ; if you are happy I cannot be unfortunate : and 
; roteſt that your welfare ſhall be the conſtant ob- 
| je of my ſtudy and attention, That I ama ſervant 
is moſt true; and that as I am head and governor of 
all the people in my dominions, conſidering them in 
number and in different ranks; fo, if we will take 
the people as one body and maſs, then as the head 1s 
ordained for the body, and not the body for the head, 
- fo muſt a righteous king acknowledge himſelf to be 
ordained for his people, and not his people for him : 
For though a king and people are relative, yet can he 
be no king if he is deſtitute of ſubjects; but there 
are many people in the world, that are without a king. 
I ſhall therefore never be aſhamed to confels it my 
principal honour to be the great ſervant of the com- 


hea. & 


| monwealth, and ever think the. proſperity thereof to 
| be my greateſt felicity,” The remainder of this ſpeech 


- 


: 
var: 
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was calculated to effect an union between the «wo 
kingdoms of England and Scotland; and in the con- 
cluſion of it he dropped ſome ſevere expreſſions 
gainſt ihe puritans, which rendered that ſeR and their 
fend very 1 55 of his intentions during the 
bleguent part of his reign. E's 

N ei buſineſs 44 done during this ſeſſions; 
but ſoon after the ale a of the parliament, a 
peace with Spain was finally concluded. Thus treaty 
contained fome articles not at all favourable to the 
ſtates of the United Provinces; but as they were ne- 
ver executed, nor any complaints made on that head 
by the Spaniards, it is natural to imagine, that, by 
fome ſecret greement between the contracting par- 
ies, they were never intended for any thing more 
2 mere form. About the time this treaty was eon- 
cluded, the town of Oftend capitulated, after a three 


years ſiege. The Spaniards found nothing in che 


place but heaps of ruins to recompenſe them for the 
vaſt ſums of money, and the incredible number of 
lives they had loſt in making the. conqueſt, James 


gave himſelf no concern about the loſs of this fortreſs, - 
reſolving to improve his reſent conneQion with a ney 
3 


He accordingly difpatched the earl of Notting 
lord high oy dd the character of amhaſſador 
extraordinary, to that court, attended by a numerous 
and magnificent retinue. The Spaniards were ex- 
tremely ſurprized on their arrival, when they beheld 
the blooming countenances, and graceful ; 2 105 
of the Engliſh, whom their bigotry, inflamed. by 
their prieſts, had repreſented as the. moſt jnfernal 
n 3 | 
A. D. 1605. We come now to a period that fur- 
niſtres us with an event not to be paralleled in hiſtory ; 
namely, the Gun-powder plot, which affords a ſtriking 
inſtance of the depravity of the human mind, when 
bhnded by religious prejudices. The catholics, per- 
fuaded at firſt that the ſon of Mary Stuart would mĩ- 
| tigate the ſeverity of the laws in their favour, were 
enraged to find themſelves treated with the ſame 
rigour : they forgot the real duties of religion io in- 
dulge the principles of a blind and headſtrong zeal. 
Caieſby, a gentleman deſcended from an antient fa- 
mily, parts, and maſter. of a conſiderable 


government; and in order to carry the deſign into 
Execution, had made ſeveral journies to the court of 
Philip, in order to procure an army of Spaniards to 
land in England: but the late peace having rendered 
his plan of an invaſion abortive, he formed a moſt ex- 
traordinary method of revenge; and declared his 
ijntention to Piercy, a deſcendant from the illuſtrious 

bouſe of Northumberland. The hardſhips under 
which the catholics laboured was often the fubje& of 
heir converſation ; and Piercy, in a fit of eathufiaſtic 
real, hinted a deſign of aſſaſſinating the king, Cateſby 


_ anſwered, © That the attempt, of ſucceſsful, could 


not poſſibly remove the evil; that a more general re- 
venge was neceſſary, in order to reftore the catholic 
religion in England. The whole royal family, the 
nobility, and the parliament, are (ſaid he) equally in- 


feed with the fame hereſy, and mult all be deſtroyed, 


before a catholic prince can be placed upon the 
throne, and religion reſtored to its antient 20 A 
Nor is this undertaking either impoſſible or dite t, 
They will affemble on the firſt meeting of the parlia- 
ment, and afford us an opportunit of a ſure. and am- 
ple vengeance, A mine be run under the 


nean) 


parlianent-houſe ; and a few barrels of powder, pro- 


perly placed, will bury all our enemies in one com- 
mon ruin.“ Piercy was highly pleaſed with the con- 
trivance of Cateſhy ; and it was agreed between them 
to communicate the deſign to a few of their friends, 
and, among the reſt, to Thomas Winter, Who was 
immediately diſpatched to Flanders in ſearch of G 


Favkes, an officer in the Spaniſh ſervice, with whole 


| 
; \\ — / / 
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eſtate, 1 a plan for overturning the Engliſn 
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| it was reſolyed to. make no application of 4 
till the plot had taken effect. 


any deſperate enterprize, they 
. 
into the conſpiracy with all the 


and the very moment when the 
and deſtroy the whole aſſembly by one dreadful bla. 


Ae found, that the place from whence i 
of lords, filled with coals, which were now ſeling ol 


their diabolical undertaking, More faggm ve 
ought to be concealed. 


ident of ſuceeſs; and they began to deliberate 0 


| cels, and immediately declare her queen. 


they had now the 
Tube dreadful ſecret, though. 


almoſt a year and à half. 
yet induced 


| A. D. 160% 
zeal for the catholic religion, and courage to e 


Were well ; 
Fawkes was ſoon found, and immediately een 
IE ardour of bigotted en 
adjoining to that in which che paxliament us in f, 
ſemble ; and it was agreed to carry a mine fron he 
cellar under ' the room in which the parliamet met 
king was deliveri | 


his ſpeech to both houſes, to ſet fire to the m 


agazine 
thus making the very ſpot, where the edits for yn, 
ſcribing the catholic religion had received their Fn 
tion, the ſcene of this dreadful cataſtrophe, _ 
_ Theſe conſultations were beld in the month of Pe 
cember of the preceding year; and it being expelted 
that the parliament would meet in F ebruary, the 
work was immediately begun, and carried on vid 
aſtonifhing perſeverance, They never deſiſted from 
their labour, relieving one another by turns; and that 
no alarm might be given to the neighbourhood, th 
entered Piercy's houſe by night, and carried wit 
them proviſions ſufficient to ſupport them till the 
mine was compleated, They had alſo providel 
themſelves with fire arms and ammunition, fully d 
termined, in caſe of being diſcovered, to periſh nei 
When they had penetrated a conſiderable vy int 
the wall which divided the cellar of Piercy's bol 
from that under the - Houſe of Lords, they ven 
greatly: terrified at hearing a noiſe, which they kn 
not how to account for, as it ſeemed to proceed u 
the other ſide of the wall. A. diſcovery va ni 
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* 


reatly feared, and the conſpirators prepared to d 
eng themſelves to. the laſt extremity * upon i 


of 


noiſe proceeded. was a large vault under the bouf 


and that the vault was to be let to the higheſt bidet 
This opportunity was not to be negleticd; Pi 


barrels of powder, 5 the whole vith hg 


ts. Exery thing, was now. ready for thedreadiy 
laſt; but the parliament being prorogued to theft 
of November, the conſpirators had more time toni 


carried into the vault, and the door boldly tir 
open, as if it contained nothing dangerous, or tl 


The great ſucceſsthe conſpirators had hitherto nt 
within their infernal undertaking rendered them c 
beſt method of | executing the remaining pan oſ tt 
projet. The duke of Vork, whoſe tender age 10 
not fuffer him to be preſent at the openingof | 
parliament, muſt be ſecured, as well as bis fler 
princeſs, Elizabeth, then at lord Hatringtor? ©" 
in Warwickſhire. Piercy undertook 10 * 
afſaſſinate the duke; and Sir Everard Dighy, fn 
wood, and Grant, who were now let into 1 
of the conſpiracy, engaged to aſſemble their . 
under pretence of a hunting: match, ſeite that * 

ropoſed to apply immediately to foreign cou 
ances wn was e too dangeroib;; 


The conſpirators waited impatien wa 7 
was to involve all their enemies in deſtruro » | 
pelt of its near app 
commmunic. | 
been religiouly 0 

| No.nemore 10 


d conſpirator either 0 i 
iſcover the horrid en yu 


above twenty perſons, bad 


any {i 
the enterprize or 


A. D. 1605; T 
1:11 bigotry had extinguiſhed every other motive 
1 dei 3 and it was an indiſcretion at laſt, 
:oceeding from . theſe very enthuſiaſtic perjudices, 
5 ſaved the nation from inevitable deſtruction. 
About ten days before the meeting of the parlia- 
ment, lord Monteagle, a catholic peer, ſon to lord 
Morley, received the following letter, which had 
heen delivered to his ſervant by a perſon un- 
own: ” 
kn « My Lord, WA et V5 e 
« Out of the love I bear to ſome of your friends, 
« [ have a care for your preſervation; therefore I 
« would adviſe you, as you tender your life, to de- 
vile ſome excuſe to ſhift off your attendance at 
« this parliament, for God and man have concurred 
to puniſh, the wickedneſs of this time: and think 
« not ſlightly of this advertiſement, but retire 
« yourſelf into your country, where you may ex- 
40 pet the event in ſafety; for though there be no 
appearance of any ſtir, yet I ſay they will receive 
« à terrible blow this parliament, and yet they ſhall 


« he contemned, becauſe it may do you good, and 


4 ſoon as you have burnt this letter; and I hope 
4 God will give you grace to make | ate uſe of it, 
u to whoſe holy protection I commend you.” 

| Monteagle was for ſome time at a loſs what judge- 
ment to form of this letter, and unreſolved in what 
manner to proceed. It had been delivered to his 
frvant by an unknown hand, and ſeemed to contain 
ſome myſtery which it was not eaſy to explain. Had 
his own ſafety alone been concerned, in all proba- 
bility he would have ſlighted the notice, as he was in- 
, Clined to think it was nothing more than an attempt 


« not ſee who hurts them. This counſel is not to 


> 
* 


i can do you no harm; for the danger is paſt as 


W of his enemies to prevent his attendance in parlia- 


ger, he carried it directly to lord Saliſbury, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate. The miniſter was alſo inclined to treat 
It vith negle& : but as the words ſeemed to convey 
a ambiguous meaning, he determined to lay it be- 
fore his majeſty, The king was of a different opinion : 
be conjedtured, from the ſerious and earneſt ſtile of the 
ter, that ſomething very dangerous and important 


preſented to be at once both ſudden and terrible, 


He was, however, of opinion, that either nothing 
ould be done, or enough to prevent the danger; 


vaults under the parliament-houſe ſhould be care- 
hull inſpected. 15 5 | 


| Camberlain, who was obliged by his office to ſee 


Mited all the places about the parliament-houſe. 
le lightly inſpe&ted the cellar, in one of the corners 
of Which ſtood Fawkes, who paſſed for Piercy's ſer- 
im. The lord chamberlain was ſtruck with the ap- 
Kirance of the man, in whoſe countenance all 2 
of ferocious courage were conſpicuoufly paint- 
kierey was known to be a very rigid papiſt, and 


wid, and it was thought neceſſary to make a more 
4 ular inſpeQtion of the cellar ; but, at the ſame 
"a kak vas reſolved, that. this ſearch ſhould be made 
"i fving the leaſt alarm. 5 | 1501 4 
Mele reſolutions being taken, Sir Thomas Knevet, 


| * J ſearching for ſtolen goods. F awkes had fu 1 
A his preparations, and was coming out of 
39 


W intended; and that the effect, which was re- 


kemed to denote ſome contrivance by gun- powder. 


relide very little in town: the large quantity of 
"Uh therefore, conſidered as ſomething extraor- | 


a manner as ſhould render it effectual, with- ven is denounged againſt e | 
4 pet's 1 error may obtain favour. *©* For my own part, 


ment; but fearing leſt the king's life might be in dan- 


ad that therefore the ſearch ſhould be deferred till 
the day before the meeting of the patliament, when | 
Accordingly, on the fourth of November, the lord ; 


fey thing in readineſs for his majeſty's coming, | 15 
meeting of the parliament was poſtponed to the gth 


1 — EEE Tor e lt. 


9 ice of the peace, with proper attendants, was 
ln. t midnight to examine the cellar, under pre- 
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the cellar when Knevet arrived. The daring conſpi- 
rator was immediately ſeized ; and, after removing 
the billets, the barrels of powder were diſcovered. 
Fawkes had a dark lantern in his hand; and the 
matches, with every thing neceſſary for ſetting fire to 
the powder, were found in his pockets. The guilt of 
this determined conſpirator was now ſufficiently appa- 
rent; and knowing that all denial would be in vain, 
he avowed the deſign, and that it would have been 
executed on the morrow; at the ſame time, expreſſing 
the utmoſt regret. that he had loſt the opportunity of 
ſetting fire to the powder, and of ſoftening his own 
death with the pleaſure of periſhing with his enemies, 
He expreſſed the ſame intrepid boldneſs when exami- 
ned before the council. This obſtinacy continued 
two or three days; but being cloſely confined in the 
Tower, and the rack placed before him, his courage 
at laſt forſook him, and he not only made a full diſ- 
covery of the whole plot, but related the name of 
every perſon concerned in it. | 
The principal part of the conſpirators at this time 
reſided in town ; and though they knew that the letter 
to Monteagle had alarmed the miniſtry, and even 
that a ſearch was intended to be made by the lord 


chamberlain, yet they never abandoned their hopes 


of ſucceſs till they heard that Fawkes was taken. It 


1 + &* 


of eſcape appearing, unleſs by forcing their way 
through the aſſailants, they made a deſperate ſally for 
that purpoſe. Cateſby (who firſt propoſed the man- 
ner of the plot) and iR were both killed. Tho- 
mas Winter, Grant, Digby, Rookwood and Bates, 
were taken priſoners and brought to London, where 
the former made an ample confeſſion of the whole 
conſpiracy, Several others were confined in the 
country; and ſome few, making their eſcape, fled to 
T. ß 1 7 
In conſequence of this aſtoniſhing diſcovery, the 
of November, when the king opened the ſeſſion with 

a ſpeech, in which he endeavoured to reſtrain the 


fury of the Engliſh againſt the catholics. He ob- 
- ſerved, that it would he highly unjuſt, it would be 


criminal, to involve the whole body of catholics in 


the guilt of a few; that it could not be ſuppoſed they 


were all diſpoſed to engage in committing ſuch hor- 
rid barbarities ; that all men, who embraced the tenets 
of the Roman church, 'ſhould not be conſidered as 
ſupporters of the pope's power of dethroning kings, 


or ſanktifying aſſaſſination; for though the wrath of 


heaven is denounced againſt crimes, ' yet innocent 


added he, conlpiracy, however attrocious, ſhall never 
alter my plan of government: while I puniſh guilt. 
wich one hand, I will ſupport and protect innocence 
% . nn, 
A. D. 1606. The parliament granted the king a 


5 D 9 


A. D. 160. | 
conſiderable ſupply ; and after having paſſed | 
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ve 
Mi acts of a public nature, diretted their attention 
to the late horrid conſpiracy. On the 27th of January 
eight of the conſpirators were tried and convicted; 
among whom was Sir Edward Digby, the only one 
that pleaded guilty to the indiftment, though all the 
reſt had previouſly confeſſed their guilt, Digby was 
executed on the goth of the fame month, with Ro- 
bert Winter, Grant and Bates, at the weſt end of St. 
Paul's Church-yard: and Thomas Winter, Keys, 
Rookwood, and Fawkes, were executed the following 
day in Old Palace-yard. ; 3 | 
Garnet was ied on the 28th of March, and be- 
ing found guilty received ſentence of death; but he 
was not executed till the gd of May, when, confefling 
his own guilt and the iniquity of the enterprize, he ex- 
horted all Roman catholics to abſtain from the like 
treaſonable prattices. Sir Stephen Littleton, and 
feveral others, were tried in the country, all of whom 
being found guilty, were hanged. tree cod; Danny 
The earl of Northumberland was fined go, oool. 
under pretence of his having been acquainted with 
the conſpiracy, though the only grounds of ſuſpicion 
were, his having admitted Piercy, his kinſman, into 
the number of gentlemen penſioners, without tender- 
ing him the oath of ſupremacy. The lords Mordaunt 
and Sturton, two catholic noblemen, were alſo tried 
in the ſtar-chamber, and fined, the former in ten 
thouſand, and the latter in four thouſand pounds. 
The lord Monteagle had a grant of 2ool. a year 
in land, and a penſion of gool. a year for life, as a 
reward for dilcovering the letter which occaſioned the 
whole conſpiracy to be rendered abortive. And the 
- anniverſary of this providential eſcape was ordered to 
be for ever commemorated, ES 
While the parliament, were cloſely _ in the 
buſineſs of the nation, aud the paſſions of the people 
were warmed by the recent guilt of the conſpirators in 
the Gunpowder-plot, a report was bare e ſpread, 
that James and his principal favourites were a dee | 
at Oking, about twenty miles weſt of London. The 
account was very circumſtantial; James was faid to 
have been ſtabbed with a poiſoned knife, and that the 


murderers were compoſed of Engliſh Jeſuits, Scots | 


in diſguiſe, Frenchmen .and Spaniards. 'The court 
and city gates were inſtantly ſhut ; the guards at both 
were doubled; the citizens were put under arms; 
and Sir William Wade, lieutenant of the Tower, 
made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for preventing a ſur- 
prize, and ſtanding a ſiege. The parhament was ſit- 
ting when the report arrived, and all buſineſs was im- 
mediately ſuſpended. Sir Maurice Berkley and two | 
other perſons were diſpatched to know the truth, while 
terror and confuſion leemed to have feized every or- 
der and rank of men: A ſmall ſpace of time was, 
however, ſufficient to remove this univerſal confter- 
nation. In about two hours the report became doubt- 
ful, and in three a proclamation was publiſhed by the 
privy-council, informing the people that no unfor- 
tunate event had happened. James himſelf reached 
London about two in the afternoon, and was met at 
Hyde-park by the whole houſe 'of commons, with 
the ſpeaker at their bead; imimation of which being 
ſoon circulated throughout the metropolis, all fears 
ſubſided, and the people expreſſed the higheſt ſatis- 
. faQtion at the ſafety of their ſovereign. e 
A. D. 1607. In the beginning of this year the 
tranquillity of the nation was interrupted by an inſur- 
rection which happened in the counties of Northamp- | 
ton, Warwick, and Leiceſter, occaſioned by large 
tracts of land being incloſed, whereby the people were 
deprived of their right of commonage. A body 
conliſting of three or four thouſand men, roved about | 


| 
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| majeſty was undertaken by the earl o Saliſbury, who, 


cauſes which obliged his majeſty to have recourſe i0 


| journey, and that of his houſhold, from 
London; in ſupporting 


the preſent neceſſities, multiplied thoſe me 


This event was at once mortifying and diffatisfaftory 


account whatever. He therefore confidered this treaty 


A. D. 1609...19, | 


the lands that had been taken from them. The: 
were headed by one John Reynolds, a perſon of ve 
low condition, but who had acquired great aut 0 
among the multitude. Several proclamations we 
publiſhed, and the ſheriffs raiſed the polls of def 
reſpective counties againſt them, but carefully voided 
a general engagement. At laſt James publiſned a 
conciliating proclamation, exprefling his unwillingneſs 
to proceed againſt them by martial law, and promiſin 
them mercy, and redreſs of their grievances, Th; 
produced the defired effect: the people laid down 
their arms, and peaceably returned te their habita. 
tions. | 77 5 
The only material eircumſtance chat happened in 
the following year, 1608, was the death of Thomaz 
Sackville, earl of Dorſet, lord high-treaſurer, He 
was ſucceeded by Robert Cecil, earl of Saliſbury, 2 
nobleman of great talents, and every way qualified 
for difcharging the duties of ſo important an office, 
A. D. 1609. In the beginning of this year was con- 
cluded, by a truce of twelve years, that memorable 
war, which had, for near half a century, been earriet 
on with the utmoſt fury, between _ and the ſtates 
of the United Provinces, Every ftratagem had been 
tried, and every force exerted to annihilate a people 
who had made fuch uncommon efforts in defence of 
their independence. At laft the haughty Spaniard, 
finding the commerce of his kingdom entirely ruined, 
and his provinces expofed to the moſt imminent dar- 
ger from the maritime forces of the ſtates, conſented 
to acknowledge as a free people, thofe whom he had 
ſo long treated as rebellious fabje&s, and ſolemnly to 
relinquiſh all pretenſions to ſovereignty over them, 


to James, who always conſidered the Hollander is 
rebels. It was his avowed maxim, in all debates core 
cerning his prerogative, that ſubjects ought not to 
withdraw their allegiance. from their princes on a 
as a dangerous precedent, and prejudicial to the we- 
1. authority of kings. 1 
A. D. 1610. By this time, the immoderate ex- 
pences of the court had nearly emptied the exchequer, 
and the king was obliged to ſummon a parliament in 
order to obtain the neceſſary ſupplies. CEconony, 
indeed, was not one of Fames's virtues": he was lai 
of his treaſures to his rapacious courtiers, and alvays 
in want, becauſe he wanted ſufficient fortitude to fe- 
ſtrain, within proper bounds, his paſſion for conſer- 
ring favours. The taſk of procuring a ſupply © wo 


garter 
Wok this 


in order to conciliate the affections of the common, 
aſſured them that the king was reſolved to ore 
their grievances, and then proceeded to explain the 


his parliament for a ſupply. He enumerated 
debts of the late queen, whe 4 the king had diſcharged; 
the maintaing an army of nineteen thouſand mel ; 
Ireland; the great ſums he had expended in his OV 
| Edinburgh 
three courts, for 11m" * 8 
queen, and the prince of Wales; in ſending ©. 
lifferent courts on the continent; and in Þ mY 
to his officers and dependents. He repreſen n 
them, that Elizabeth, though a ſingle wo", "Th 
ceived very large ſupplies bad the latter 535 {bl 
life, which alone was expenſive to her; and of th 
had, notwithſtanding, alienated a great Par. li 
crown lands, an expedient, which, ough ; her {ud 


„ ee mel 
Theſe, and ſeveral other reaſons, were dde pe 


the country, demoliſning incloſures, and laying open 


\ 


+4 


| Hament ; but they were urged in vain; termite 
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ned to avail themſelves of the king's poverty 
to keep him in dependence. They com- 
nined loudly of the king's prodigality, and exceſſive 
rofufion towards his own countrymen : while others 

med that his real intention was to ſap the privileges 
of the ſubject by gradual uſurpations, and, at laſt, to 
liberties of Engliſhmen in the gulph of pre- 


determ 
in order 


aha But being unwilling to ſhock the king with 
* »bſolute denial, they voted him one ſubſidy and 


me kifteenth, which did not amount to above a fixth 
nat of the ſum required. Thus James received the 
"ortification of having diſcovered all his wants, and 
ing aſſiſtance from his ſubjeas, in vain; at 


oh was ſo irritated, that he immediately diſſolved 


the parliament. ö | 
We cannot cloſe the tranſattions of this year with- 


out taking notice of a memorable and melancholy 


greatly alarmed the Engliſh. The eyes of all Europe 
id been for ſome time fixed on Henry IV. of 
France, who, . by his experience and good ſenſe, was 
become one of the greateſt politicians, and molt able 
xncrals, of the age. That prince ſaw, that while 
the Houſe of Auſtria was always ready to embrace 
nery opportunity of aggrandizing itſelf, France had 
every thing to fear from its ambition ; and he had 
formed a noble plan for humbling that ambitious 


” family. But all his great deſigns were blaſted in a 
wy moment by the pomard of the fanatical Ravaillac. 


of perpetrating his horrid purpoſe. He intended to 
have ſtabbed him in the morning at the Feuillans, 
where he went to hear maſs ; but was prevented by 
be interpoſition of the duke de Vendome. After 
inner, of the ſame day, the king appeared extremely 
wealy, and leaning his head upon his hand, was heard 
b, My God! what is this that will not ſuffer 
ne io be at quiet? About four inthe afternoon he 
vent into his own coach with the duke d' Epernon, 

and ſeveral other noblemen. 
beet de la Roquelaer, which is very narrow, a ſtop 


n Way his guards, and ordered the coach to be opened, 

oy, lat he might ſee the preparations that were making 

aviſh I the queen's entry ; all the pages were gone round 
Wether way, except two, one of whom went before 


WW clear the ſtreet, while the other ſtept behind to tie 
garter, Ravaillac, who had followed the carriage, 
wok this opportunity to perpetrate his horrid purpoſe. 
le mounted on the coach-wheel, and, with a long 
life arp on both ſides, ſtruck the king over the 


ons, | 
1 al boulder of the duke d' Epernon. Henry exclaimed, 
ain the Lam wounded * The aſſaſſin repeated the blow 
arſe i th greater violence, and the knife; penetrating the 
ed the al, divided the vena cava, fo that the king ex- 
arged Fred mmediately, Ravaillac was not perceived by 
men in erlon while he perpetrated this atrocious murder; 


dat had he thrown the knife under the coach, he 


his OV * | 
urgb © wh have eſcaped unnoticed : but he ſtood upon the 
e the tl fixed like a ſtatue, with the bloody knife in his 


| Id, 


death 


1 66 


A gentleman coming up would have put him 
Immediately, but the duke d'Epernon called 
"i Save him on your life!“ On his examination 
C dly confeſſed he perpetrated the murder, be- 
0 the king would not take up arms againſt the 


that Þ "Mts, and that making war againſt the po 

1 of l. > thing leſs than making: war againſt God; 
ſuppl y en the pope was God, and God was the pope.” 
ber lu "ical viſlain ſoon aſier ſuffered for his trea- 


= being put to death in the moſt horrid manner. 
ha e, on which this regicide had been 
Nit wer Se James great uneaſineſs; and as the 
*» Te Wniverfally believed to have been the au- 

u, de thought it abſolutely noceſſary 10 re- 


rent that happened on the continent, and which 


That infamous miſcreant had for ſome time followed 
te king in his incurſions, in queſt of an opportunity 


In paſling through the 
Ws made by two loaded carts : the king had ſent 


E 8 I. 


move from his perſon men who held fo deteſtable a 
doctrine. A proclamation was accordingly iſſued, 
commanding all Jeſuits and prieſts of the Romiſh 
pertuaſion to depart the kingdom immediately, and 
all recuſants not to come within ten miles of the 
court, At the ſame time time the juſlices of the 
peace in every county were ordered to adminiſter the 
oath of allegiance to all catholics. | 
A. D. 1611. Though the timidity and haughtineſs 
of James made him, during the greater part of his 
reign, inattentive to foreign affairs, there happened 
about this time an event of ſuch great conſequence as 
to rouſe him from his lethargy, and ſummon up all 
his zeal and abilities, The famous preacher Armi— 
nius, of Amſterdam, had been choſen profeſſor of 
divinity at Leyden, and was accuſed by the Calviniſts 
with teaching abſurd doctrines concerning free-will 
and predeſtination, Before his death, which hap- 
pened in 1608, his party remained maſters of the 
held of diſputation, and his chair was now filled 
by Vorſtius, who had publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes in de- 
fence of the Arminian principles. James oppoſed 
the dottrine of Arminius, and conſidered Vorſtius 
as a dangerous rival in ſcholaſtic reputation. The 
royal diſputant, therefore, attacked the profeſſor with 
all the rage of arrogance and preſumption, Fearful 
of the conlequences that might enſue from this ſcho- 
laſtic warfare, the ſtates thought proper to deprive 
Vorſtius of the chair he had filled with ſo much re- 
putation. The king was appeaſed by this mark of 
condeſcenſion in the ſtates, though he very charitably 
hinted to them, That as to the burning of Vorſtius 
for his blaſphemies and atheiſm, he left it entirely to 
their own chriſtian wiſdom ; but ſurely never heretic 
better deſerved the flames.” The ſtates, however, 
had too much ſenſe and humanity to underſtand his 
majeſty's meaning; and they even procured a chair 
for the ejedted profeſſor in another univerſity. | 
Although theſe theological diſputes bad greatly 
engaged the attention of James, yet he did not forget 
a project he had formed in favour of humanity, and 
which did him more real honour than all his ſcholaſtic 
divinity. This was the eivilizing of the Triſh, and 
making them acquainted with the happineſs that 
attends a well-regulated foctety. During the ſpace of 
four hundred and forty. years that Ireland had been 
ſubjetted to England, the inhabitants of that iſland 
retained their antient manners, which had no other 
tendency than that of keeping the people for ever in 
a ſtate of barbariſm and diſorder. Involved in ſtupid 
ignorance, they were a wretched prey to the tyranny 
of their conquerors. The cuſtom of the Iriſh, like 
that of other barbarians who formerly over-ran 
Europe, was to puniſh the greateſt crimes by fines 
only. Murder itſelf was atoned for in this manner; 
and every perſon, according to his rank, had a cer- 
tain rate or value affixed to him: this rate was called 
his Eric. When Fermanagh was formed into a 
county, the viceroy of Ireland told Maguire, that he 
ſhould ſend him a ſheriff or provoſt, * Your ſheriff 
(faid the Iriſhman) ſhall be well received; but tell 
me before-hand his eric, that if my people kill him, 
I may be able to levy. the money upon the county.“ 
James aboliſhed this, and many other barbarous 
cuſtoms, ſecured and determined their property, de. 
fended the people from the oppreſſions of the nobi- 
lity, puniſhed all crimes 'with ſeverity, introduced 
agriculture into that fruitful but uncultivated country, 
maintained a ſufficient number of troops to keep 
good order among the people, aboliſhed their preju · 
dices, and enlightened their underſtandings with the 
rays of learning. In a word, after proceeding regu- 
' larly, during the courſe of a few years; he came, at 
length, to govern, by juſtice and the laws, a people 
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| who appeared incapable of acknowledging them. He 
| | frequently 
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bl 
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very 


to the late horrid conſpiracy. On the 27th of January 
eight of the conſpirators were tried and convicted; 
among whom was Sir Edward Digby, the only one 
that pleaded guilty to the indiftment, though all the 
Teſt had previouſly confeſſed their guilt, Digby was 
executed on the goth of the ſame month, with Ro- 
bert Winter, Grant and Bates, at the weſt end of St. 
Paul's Church-yard: and Thomas Winter, Keys, 
Rookwood, and Fawkes, were executed the following 
day in Old Palace-yard. 1 | 
Garnet was ied on the 28th of March, and be- 
ing found guilty received ſentence of death ; but he 


was not executed till the gd of May, when, confefling 


his own guilt and the iniquity of the enterprize, he ex- 
horted all Roman catholics to abſtain from the like 
treaſonable prattices. Sir Stephen Littleton, and 
ſeveral others, were tried in the country, all of whom 
being found guilty, were hanged. 3 
The earl of Northumberland 
under pretence of his having been acquainted with 
the conſpiracy, though the only grounds of ſufpicion 
were, his having admitted Piercy, his kinſman, into 


the number of gentlemen penſioners, without tender- 


ing him the oath of ſupremacy. The lords Mordaunt 


and . Sturton, two catholic noblemen, were alſo tried 


in the ſtar- chamber, and fined, the former in ten 
thouſand, and the latter in four thouſand pounds. 


The lord Monteagle had a grant of 2ool. a year 


in land, and a penſion of gool. a year for life, as a 
reward for dilcovering the letter which occaſioned the 
whole conſpiracy to be rendered abortive. And the 
anniverſary of this providential eſcape was ordered to 
be for ever commemorated. | 

While the parliament, were cloſely 
buſineſs of the nation, aid the paſſions of the people 
were warmed by the recent guilt of the conſpirators in 
the Gunpowder-plot, a report was RY ſpread, 
that James and his principal favourites were a 


» 


account was very circumſtantial ; James was ſaid to 
have been ſtabbed with a poiſoned knife, and that the 


murderers were compoſed of Engliſh Jeſuits, Scots | 


in diſguiſe, Frenchmen and Spaniards. The court 
and city gates were inſtantly ſhut ; the guards at both 


were doubled; the citizens were put under arms; | 
in want, becauſe he wanted ſufficient fortitude to fe- 


and Sir William Wade, lieutenant of the Tower, 


made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for preventing a ſur- 
prize, and ſtanding a ſiege. The parliament was ſit- 
ting when the report arrived, and all buſineſs was im- 


mediately ſuſpended. Sir Maurice Berkley and two 
other perſons were diſpatched to know the truth, while 
terror and confuſion ſeemed to have feized every or- 
der and rank of men: A ſmall ſpace of time was, 


however, ſufficient to remove this univerſal conſter- 


nation. In about two hours the report became doubt- 
ful, and in three a proclamation was publiſhed by the 
privy-council, informing the people that no unfor- 
tunate event had happened. James himſelf reached 
London about two in the afternoon, and was met at 
Hyde-park by the whole houſe 'of commons, with 
the ſpeaker at their bead; intimation of which being 
ſoon circulated throughout the metropolis, all fears 
ſubſided, and the people expreſſed the higheſt fatis- 
. faQtion at the ſafety of their ſovereign. ee fo 


A. D. 160. In the beginning of this year the 


tranquillity of the nation was interrupted by an inſur- 
rection which happened in the counties of Northamp- 
ton, Warwick, and Leiceſter, occafioned by large 
tracts of land being incloſed, whereby the people were 
deprived of their right of commonage. A body 
conliſting of three or four thouſand men, roved about 


the country, demoliſhing incloſures, and laying open 


— 


was fined 30, o0ol. 


engaged in the 


conſiderable ſupply ; and after having paſſed 
ſeveral acts of a public nature, directed their attention 


nated 
at Oking, about twenty miles weſt of London. The 
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on with the utmoſt fury, between 


| Journey, and that of his houſhold, from Ed 
London; in ſupporting three courts, for dime 


| the treaſurer, to obtain a large ſupply from oon 


A. D. 1609-..19, 


the lands that had been taken from them. The 
were headed by one John Reynolds, a perſon of ve 
low condition, but who had acquired great authorit 
among the multitude. Several proclamations we 
publiſhed, and the ſheriffs raiſed the poſſe of lle, 
reſpettive counties againft them, but carefully wide 
a general engagement. At laſt James publiſhed 3 
conciliating proclamation, expreſſing his unwillingnel 
to proceed againſt them by martial law, and promiſn 
them mercy, and redreſs of their grievances, Tlis 
produced the defired effect: the people laid down 
their arms, and peaceably returned to their habita. 
tions. 8 h 5 
The only material eircumſtance that happened in 
the following year, 1608, was the death of Thomas 
Sackville, earl of Dorfet, lord high-treaſurer, He 
was ſucceeded by Robert Cecil, earl of Saliſbury, 2 
nobleman of great talents, and every way qualifed 
for difcharging the duties of ſo important an office, 
A. D. 160g. In the beginning of this year was con. 
cluded, by a truce of twelve years, that memorabe 
war, which had, for near half a century, been earried 
Spain and the ſtates 
of the United Provinces, Every Brktdenn had been 
tried, and every force exerted to annihilate a people 
who had made fuch uncommon efforts in defence of 
their independence. At laft the haughty Spaniard, 
finding the commerce of his kingdom entirely ruined, 
and his provinces expofed: to the moſt imminent din. 
ger from the maritime forces of the ſtates, conſented 
to acknowledge as a free people, thofe whom he had 
ſo long treated as rebellious fabje&ts, and ſolemnly to 
relinquiſh all pretenſions to ſovereignty over then, 
This event was at once mortifying and diffatisfaftory 
to James, who always conſidered the Hollanden i 
rebels. It was his avowed maxim, in all debates col. 
cerning his prerogative, that ſubjects ought not to 
withdraw their allegiance. from their princes on ay 
account whatever. He therefore confidered this treaty 
as a dangerous precedent, and prejudicial to the e. 
. authority of kings. 
A. D. 1610. By this time, the immoderate es. 
pences of the court had nearly emptied the excheque, 
and the king was obliged to ſummon a parliament in 
order to obtain the neceſſary ſupplies. Econo), 
indeed, was not one of James's virtues”: he was will 
of his treaſures to his rapacious courtiers, and alu 


ſtrain, within proper bounds, his paſſion for cone 
ring favours. The taſk of procuring a ſupply to Is 
majeſty was undertaken by the earl of Saliſbury, who, 
in order to conciliate the affections of the common 
aſſured them that the king was reſolved to redrel 
their grievances, and then proceeded to explain 
cauſes which obliged his majeſty to have recoufte 
his parliament for a ſapply. He enumerate 

debts of the late queen, which the king had diſcharged; 
the maintaing an army of nineteen thouſand mel n 


Ireland; the great ſums he had expended in his OWN 
8 $ ad exp "inbur 


Quern, and the prince of Wales; in ſending ©" 
lifferent courts on the continent; and in be 1 0 
to his officers and dependents. He repreſent 1 
them, that Elizabeth, though a ſingle womal, ha het 
ceived very large ſupplies during the latter parte 5 
life, which alone was expenſive to her; 27 f 
had, notwithſtanding, alienated a great pen 
crown lands, an expedient, which, though it u 
the preſent neceſſities, multiplied thoſe of 
ceſſor. e arab argel'f 

Theſe, and ſeveral other reaſons, were the pr 


| liament; but they were urged in vain; 


1 


J 


o avail themſelves of the king's poverty 
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ined t 
5 keep him in dependence. They com- 


lained loudly of the king's prodigality, and exceſſive 
ofufion towards his own countrymen : while others 
Armed that his real intention was to ſap the privileges 
of the ſubject by gradual uſurpations, and, at laſt, to 
hury the liberties of Engliſhmen in the gulph of pre- 
rogative. But being unwilling to ſhock the king with 
u pfolute denial, they voted him one ſubſidy and 
ane fifteenth, which did not amount to above a fixth 
part of the ſum required. Thus James received the 
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of begging aſſiſtance from his ſubjects, in vain ; at 
yhich he was ſo irritated, that he immediately diſſolved 
the parliament. 85 | 
We cannot cloſe the tranſactions of this year with- 
out taking notice of a memorable and melancholy 


greatly alarmed the Engliſh. The eyes of all Europe 
td been for ſome time fixed on 1 IV. of 
France, who, by his experience and enſe, was 
become one of the greateſt politicians, and moſt able 


the Houſe of Auſtria was always ready to embrace 
every opportunity of aggrandizing itſelf, France had 
every thing to fear from its ambition ; and he had 
formed a noble plan for humbling that ambitious 
emily. But all his great deſigns were blaſted in a 
moment by the poniard of the fanatical Ravaillac. 


of perpetrating his horrid purpoſe. He intended to 
have ſtabbed him in the morning at the Feuillans, 
where he went to hear maſs ; but was prevented by 
he interpoſition of the duke de Vendome. After 
inner, of the ſame day, the king appeared extremely 
unealy, and leaning his head upon his hand, was heard 


ne io be at quiet? About four inthe afternoon he 
vent into his own coach with the duke d' Epernon, 


tet de la Roquelaer, which is very narrow, a ſtop 


No vas made by two loaded -carts : the king had ſent 
bY Rl may his guards, and ordered the coach to be opened, 
oy, that he might ſee the preparations that were making 
aviſh for the queen's entry; all the pages were gone round 


mother way, except two, one of whom went before 


ah lo clear the ſtreet, while the other ſtept behind to tie 
nfer- ls garter, Ravaillac, who had followed the carriage, 
io is took this opportunity to perpetrate his horrid purpoſe. 
vho, He mounted on the coach-wheel, and, with a long 
mom, iſe, ſharp on both ſides, ſtruck the king over the 


boulder of the duke d'Epernon. Henry exclaimed, 


Ls 

in be WT | am wounded !” The aſſaſſin repeated the blow 
ie lo th greater violence, and the knife, penetrating the 

4 the rar, divided the vena cava, fo that the king ex- 


Pired immediately. Ravaillac was not perceived by 


Þ that bad he thrown the knife under the coach, he 
u have eſcaped unnoticed: but he ſtood upon the 


if the del fixed like a ſtatue, with the bloody knife in his 
5055 b * A gentleman coming up would have put him 
nale | Geath immediately, but the duke d'Epernon called 
ited 0 be Save him on your life !” On his examination 
bad fe. | dy confeſſed he perpetrated the murder, be- 
1 of ef an the king would not take up arms againſt the 
that be > 5, and that making war againſt the po 

ol be Thing leſs than making: war againſt God ; 


alle the pope was God, and God was the pope. 
fanatical villain'foon after ſuffered for "5-55.44 
Te ng put to death in the moſt horrid manner. 
mn IG on which this regicide had been 

ied gave James great uneaſineſs; and as the 


on ee univerlally believed to have been the au- 


cl l, be thought it abſolutely neceſſary to re- 


vent that happened on the continent, and which 


generals, of the age. That prince ſaw, that while 


That infamous miſcreant had for ſome time followed 
the king in his incurſions, in queſt of an opportunity | 


bo lay, © My God! what is this that will not ſuffer 


ad ſeveral other noblemen. In paſling through the 


i perſon while he perpetrated this atrocious murder; 


mortification of having diſcovered all his wants, and 


_ I 


ſhould ſend him a ſheriff or provoſt. 
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move from his perſon men who held fo deteſtable a 
dottrine. A proclamation was accordingly iſſued, 
commanding all Jeſuits and prieſts of the Romiſh 
perſuaſion to depart the kingdom immediately, and 
all recuſants not to come within ten miles of the 
court. At the ſame time time the juſlices of the 
peace in every county were ordered to adminiſter the 
oath of allegiance to all catholics. | 

A. D. 1611. Though the timidity and haughtineſs 
of James made him, during the greater part of his 
reign, inattentive to foreign affairs, there happened 
about this time an event of ſuch great conſequence as 
to rouſe him from his lethargy, and ſummon up all 
his zeal and abilities, The famous preacher Armi- 
nius, of Amſterdam, had been choſen profeſſor of 
divinity at Leyden, and was accuſed by the Calviniſts 
with teaching abſurd doctrines concerning free-will 
and predeſtination, Before his death, which hap- 
pened in 1608, his party remained maſters of the 
held of diſputation, and his chair was now filled 
by Vorſtius, who had publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes in de- 
fence of the Arminian principles. James oppoſed 
the doctrine of Arminius, and conſidered Vorſtius 
as a dangerous rival in ſcholaſtic reputation. The 
royal diſputant, therefore, attacked the profeſſor with 
all the rage of arrogance and preſumption, Fearful 
of the conlequences that might enſue from this ſcho- 
laſtic warfare, the ſtates thought proper to deprive 
Vorſtius of the chair he had filled with ſo much re- 
putation. The king was appeaſed by this mark of 
condeſcenſion in the ſtates, though he very charitably 
hinted to them, That as to the burning of Vorſtius 


for his blaſphemies and atheiſm, he left it entirely to 


their own chriſtian wiſdom ; but ſurely never heretic 
better deſerved the flames.” The ftates, however, 
had too much ſenſe and humanity to underſtand his 
majeſty's meaning ; and they even procured a chair 
for the ejected profeſſor in another univerſity. 
Although theſe theological diſputes — greatly 
engaged the attention of James, yet he did not forget 
a project he had formed in favour of humanity, and 
which did bim more real honour than all his ſcholaſtic 
divinity. This was the eivilizing of the Irifh, and 
making them acquainted with the happineſs that 
attends a well-regulated ſociety. During the ſpace of 
four hundred and forty. years that Ireland had been 
ſubjected to England, the inhabitants of that iſland 
retained their antient manners, which had no other 
tendency than that of keeping the people for ever in 
a ſtate of barbariſm and diſorder. Involved in ſtupid _ 
ignorance, they were a wretched prey to the tyranny 
of their conquerors. The cuſtom of the Iriſh, like 
that of other barbarians who formerly over-ran 
Europe, was to punifh the greateſt crimes by fines 
only. Murder itſelf was atoned for in this manner; 
and every perſon, according to his rank, had a cer- 
tain rate or value affixed to him : this rate was called 
his Eric. When Fermanagh was formed into a 
county, the viceroy of Ireland told Maguire, that he 
% Your ſheriff 
(faid the Iriſhman) ſhall be well received; but tell 
me before-hand his eric, that if my people kill him, 
I may be able to levy the money upon the county.” 
James aboliſhed this, and many other barbarous 
cuſtoms, ſecured and determined their property, des 
fended the people from the oppreſſions of the nobi- 
lity, puniſhed all crimes with ſeverity, introduced 
agriculture into that fruitful but uncultivated country, 


maintained a ſufficient number of troops to keep 


good order among the people, aboliſhed their preju+ 
dices, and enlightened their underſtandings with the 
rays of learning. In a word, after proceeding-regu- 


' larly, during the courſe of a few years; he came, at 


length, to govern, by juſtice and the laws, a people 
who appeared incapable of acknowledging them. He 
| frequently 


3 


4 


frequently boaſted of the management of Ireland as 
his maſter=piete ; and it will appear, upon the neceſ- 
ſary inquiry, that his vanity in this particular was not 
altogether without foundation. | 
A. D. 1612: The nation this year ſuſtained a 
very ſenſible loſs in the death of Henry, prince of 
Wales, who paid the debt of nature on the 6th of 
November, in the 17th year of his age. He was a 
outh of very promiling talents, and of an amiable 
character. He fpent his time in ſtudies becoming a 
prince, and exerciſed himſelf in the moſt manly di- 
verſions. He poſſeſſed the advantage of a fine per- 
ſon, and there was a martial turn in his diſpoſition 
which could not fail of being very agreeable to a 
warlike people. His death diffuſed an univerſal grief 
throughout the nation, and his tomb was watered with 
the tears of the people. | 
Nor was this the only loſs that James ſuſtained in 
the courſe of this year: his principal. counſellor, the 
earl of Salifbury, died on the 14th of May. His 
death was a great misfortune to James, who was 
thereby deprived of a very able miniſter, and one 
perfectly acquainted with the conſtitution and genius 
of the Engliſh, . 4 5 
A. D. 2613. A treaty of marriage having been 
concluded between the prineeſs Elizabeth, and the 


| EleQtor Palatine, the ceremony was performed on 


the 14th of February, and the nuptials were cele- 
brated with the greateſt rejoicings. No expence was 
ſpared to render the entertainments on this occaſion 
as magnificent as poſſible. The nation was greatly 
pleaſed with this match, as it promifed the greateſt ad- 
vantages to the proteſtant intereſt in Europe. But 
theſe hopes were, in the end, rendered abortive, 
and the marriage proved a ſource of diſcontent be- 
tween James and his parliament. 


We come now to the introduction of thoſe circum- 


ſtances which proved fatal to that great and diſtin- 
guiſhed perſonage, Sir Thomas Overbury, who fell 
a victim to the malevolent diſpoſition of an impious 
woman. During the whole time that James reigned 


in Scotland, he was ſeldom without a favourite; and 
both the Engliſh and the Scots had, ever ſince his 


acceſſion to the Englifh throne, laboured mceſlantly 
to ſupply this defect; but all their ttempts were ren- 
dered abortive. At length, the lord Hay intro- 
duced Robert Carre, a Scottiſh gentleman deſcended 
from an antient family, and who had formerly been 
a Page of honour to the king in Scotland. Hay, 
without mentioning him at court, aſſigned him the 
office, at a match at tilting, of preſenting to the 
king his buckler and device; and hoped he would 
attract the attention of that monarch. An accident, 
however, happened which ſeemed at firſt to deſtroy all 
the hopes of his patron. When Carre was ad- 
vancing to execute his office, his unruly horſe flung 


bim, and broke his teg in the king's preſence. James 


proached him with pity and concern, ordered him 
to be lodged in the palace, and carefully attended. 
Carre was about twenty years of age, of an eaſy air 
and graceful demeanor, extremely ambitious, and 
profoundly ignorant. After the tilting match was 
over, James paid him a vifit in his chamber, 
and returned frequently to fee him during his 
confinement; The innocence and fmplicity of the 
youth finiſhed the - conqueſt began by his external 
es and 3 Other princes have 
een fond of chuſing their / favourites from among 
the lower ranks of their ſubjects, and have repoſed 
in them the utmoſt confidence, becauſe they received 
from their bounty every honour and acquiſition; | 
James was defirous that his fayourite might derive 
om him all his ſenſe, . experience, and knowledge. 


* 
r 
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| conduQ. - The favourite himſelf was alſo | | 
by her charms, that he joined with her in 1000" 


| bury, who, building all his hopes of preferment 


to the earl. 


eſt manner, the great abilities of Ove! 


ated, that he was lately grown ſo inuppend n 
ſolent, that he could wiſh he was e ihne rol 


A, D. 1613. 


ſtructions, would ſoon be equal to his wiſeſt 
and be initiated into all the profound ſeer 
vernment, on which he ſet ſo high a value, Hef 
diſcovered an unlimited fondneſs for his = *. 
beyond even that he bore towards his own chicken 
Not content with knighting this favourite, he er * 
him viſcount Rocheſter, honored him with the BY 
and brought him into the privy council. 9 
Rocheſter had the good fortune to meet with 
zadicious and fincere confident in Sir Thomas 0 


Miniſter, 
cts of go. | 


on the young favourite, endeavoured to dif) ; 
him the principles of prudence and — k 
zealouſly endeavouring to ſerve every body, Carre Way 


taught to abate the envy which might otheryj 

| his ſudden elevation: by — a — h 
Engliſh, he learned to eſcape the prejudices that w Wa 
for ſome time prevailed againſt his country: and wii ſec 
he was contented to be ruled by Overbury's friend jr 
counſel, he enjoyed, what is exceedingly rare 1 may 

| higheſt favour of the prince without being hatea b _ 
the people. ; | | | uit 
This pleaſing profpect, however, was but of hon fis 
permanence to Overbury ; for Rocheſter ſoon aer PU! 
contracting an amour with the counteſs of Eſſex he and! 
ſacrificed at once his friend and his fortune to tha m. bea 
lawful paſſion. This lady had been married wie nl a 
only thirteen years of age to the earl of Eſſex, then Vi 
only fourteen ; but it was thought neceſſary for th rnd: 
young earl ta travel for ſome years before the mar. ſepea 
riage was conſummated, At his return he wa Intec 
charmed with the beauty of his young countels; but yas b 
aſtoniſhed to find that ſhe would on no account col. dong 
ſent to any farther familiarities. After reiterated luſpc 
refuſals, the earl gave over all thoughts of the hap Nen 
pineſs he had ſo long flattered himſelf with enjoying, {ve 
and left the counteſs to purſue her own inclinations, aair; 
Rocheſter had paid his addreſſes to the countek found 
before the arrival of Eſſex; and this attachment v bf ſuc] 
the true cauſe for her behaving in ſo ffrange a manner A, | 


She imagined, that while ſhe refuſed the 
embraces of Effex, ſhe could never he conſidered as 
his wife, and that a divorce might be eaſily obtaned, 
which would entirely remove the difficulty attending 
her marriage with her beloved Racheſter. A dolce 
was accordingly obtained: but Rocheſter could nt 
think of concluding an engagement of ſo much con 
ſequenee to his future happineſs, without conſuling 
his friend Overbury. (ar: | | 

He accordingly informed him of his intended mar 
riage with the counteſs of Eſſex, and begged i 
advice. Aſtoniſhed at this declaration, Overbun dd 
all in his power to diſſuade him from fo danger 


connection. He repreſented to him how ſhamei 
it would appear to take to his own beda prob fed at 
no 


woman, who was already married to a young! 
man of the firſt rank; and to ſuch lengths 60 "Wi 
warmth of his honeſt exhortations carry him, tn 
threatned Rocheſter with the loſs of his con? 
dence and friendſhip, if he could fo far folge 1 
honor and intereſt, as to proſecute bis intendedn 
riage with a woman of ſuch abandoned principe. 
| Rocheſter had the weakneſs to impart this con 
tion to the counteſs, who inſtantly vowed th 

revenge againſt the bold arraigner of 


To effect this be 0 
inthe high 


Li 


the ruin of Overbury. Of 
ately repair to court; and after extolling, 


honourable employment, to a greater 


ca 


Highly conceited of his own ' wiſdom, he pleaſed 
hi 


\ \ 


the ſeat of power. Far from ſuſpetting _ Oel 


the favourite's application, James app” 


4D. 1614. ; J 


u his ambaſſador to a foreign court. On receiv- 
bu notice of the bonor conferred upon him, he 


conſulted with Rocheſter how he ought to proceed, 


as he CO 


than an honorable baniſhment. The infidious fa- 


wqurite, under pretence of not being able to ſupport 

tis abſence, perſuaded him to rejett the offer, Over- 

hury followed his advice; but the favourite repairing 
immediately to court, repreſented the refufal of Over- 

hury as the higheſt infolence : and James, who could 
wh warrant for committing him to the Tower. 
Overbury being thus removed, Rocheſter not only 
dained the king's conſent to marry the counteſs, 
hut his majeſty alſo, previous to the performance of 
the ceremony, Created him earl of Somerſet ; which 
yas done as a compliment to the countels, that her 
cond huſband might not be inferior in dignity to her 
irt. The nuptials were ſolemnized in the moſt 
magnificent manner; and nothing was now wanting to 
complete their triumph but the death of Overbury, 
bout which that implacable woman could not be 
ried, She uſed every art to effect her bloody 
pole; and at laſt prevailed, both on her huſband, 
nd the ear] of Northampton her uncle, to engage in 
he atrocious deſign of taking him off by poiſon. Seve- 
WT cl attempts were accordingly made for chat purpoſe, 

W but the ſtrength of Overbury's conſtitution as often 
xendered them abortive. At laſt nature gave way to 
repeated attacks, and he died in the Tower on the 
ixteenth of September, by a poiſoned clyſter. He 
vs buried with the utmoſt diſpatch and ſecrecy ; and 
though this precipitate interment cauled a ſtrong 
ſuſpicion in the public, the horrid action was not diſ- 
wrered till ſome years after.---It is proper to ob- 
ene, that James was intirely ignorant of the whole 
afar; and that he was ſtruck with horror when he 
found that unknowingly, he been made the promoter 
bf ſuch a deteſlahle ſcene of barbarity. 1 

A. D. 1614. The earl of Somerſet, deprived of 
ſte advantage of Overbury's counſel, found himſelf 
greatly embarraſſed in the management of public af. 
—rs, His ſmall experience rendered every thing dif- 
felt; he became odious to the court; and though 
e king's partiality continued, his inſolence and 
aknels gave his enemies ſo many advantages, that 
vas evident he muſt ſoon be removed. The queen 


og 
ons. 
zuntels 
ent V 
nanner 
ſed the 
ered a8 
tained, 
ending 
divorce 
ald nok 
ch con 


nlalung Pned the party formed againſt him. After many 


-4 nan tations on the beſt method of effecting the ruin 


ged li i Somerſet, it was agreed to give the king a new 
_— eule. The ſcheme ſucceeded ; and George 
_ th a young man remarkable for his beauty and 
ame emimacy, was the perſon choſen for this purpoſe. 


Janes firſt beheld this gaudy object at a comedy 
E at Cambridge, where he was conſpicuouſly 
Faced, and immediately engaged the attention of the 


olige 


Ratened the influence of the favourite. He was 
Mediately knighted, and made a gentleman of the 
. with a penſion of a thouſand pounds per 


ltenerlet ſaw his fall was approaching, and exerted 


7 — diſcovery of Overbury's murder reduced 
i 40 CE from which he had been raiſed by the 
e Holly. The apothecary's boy, who had been 
tile 

© evidence. of the boy was confirmed by 


nformation of the counteſs o 


nſidered his appointment as nothing more 


bear the ſlighteſt contempt of his authority, iſ- 


ſerſelf was inſulted by the favourite minion, and | 


& Villiers was conducted to court, and ſoon 


ls influence to avert it. But his efforts were in 


f 
2 in adminiſtering the poiſoned clyſter, re. 
„ Me. whole ſecret. to Winwood, ſecretary of 


4 of Shrewſbury, then 
Y wh in the Tower, That lady had found means 
"ate herſelf into the confidence of Sir Jarvaiſe | 


i i 2 4 
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— 


tempt; and his 


eutenant of the Tower; and being of an 


intriguing diſpoſition, ſhe drew the ſecret from him; 
James was ſoon informed of the atrocious deed ; and 
the lieutenant being queſtioned, could not help be- 
traying, by his countenance, the guilt that rankled at 
his heart, He confeſſed all he knew, and it was now 
determined to proſecute all the actors in this deteſtable 
tragedy. Accordingly Weſton, who had given Over- 
bury the poiſon in tarts and jellies, and at laſt in a 
a ; Mrs. Turner, chief confident of the coun- 
teſs of Somerſet; Franklin the apothecary, who had 
prepared the poiſon ; and Sir Jarvaiſe Elwis, lieute- 
nant of the Tower, were ordered to be apprehended. 
All theſe, together with Somerſet and his counteſs, 
were convicted of the atrocious fact, on the fulleſt 
evidence, Somerſet and his counteſs only were par- 
doned ; the reſt ſuffered the puniſhment due to their 
crimes. After ſome years impriſonment, James ſet 
them at liberty, and conferred on them a ſmall pen- 
hon, on which they lived retired in the country, and 
languiſhed out old age in infamy and obſcurity. 

A. D. 1615. After the fall of Somerſet, the for- 
tine of Villiers advanced with amazing rapidity. He 
was created duke of Buckingham, lord high-admiral 
of England, conſtable of Windſor, and, in a few 
years, loaded with thoſe honors and favours that 
might have rewarded the merit of many illuſtrious 
men, His family alſo was advanced to opulence. 
But this ſtrange and unworthy profuſion increaſed the 
king's neceſſities, and obliged him to raiſe money by 
vety obnoxious means. He reſtored to the Dutch 
the three important fortreſſes of Fluſhing, the Brille, 
and Rammakins, for three hundred thouſand pounds. 
Theſe places had been put into the hands of Eliza- 
beth by the ſtates of the United Provinces, as ſecu- 
rities for the ſum of eight hundred and eighteen 


thouſand four hundred and eight pounds, which that 


princeſs had advanced during the war with Spain. 
The neceſſities of James obliged him to accept 
the ſmall ſum above-mentioned, and the places 
were accordingly delivered up on the fourteenth of 
__ | 5 | 
; This money was ſoon expended, but in what man- 
ner no one could gueſs: none of the king's debts 
were paid; the navy was not repaired, nor had any 
money been ſent to the army in Ireland, though their 
want formed the chief pretence for treating with the 
ſtates. At length it was diſcovered, that the lord 
treaſurer Suffolk had converted the greater part of 


the money received from Holland to his own uſe. As 


he was father-in-law to Somerſet, and conſequently 
no friend to Villiers the favourite, this opportunity 


to ruin him was readily embraced. The lord-trea- 


ſurer was accuſed, in the ſtar- chamber, of ſeveral miſ- 
demeanors in the execution of his office, and parti- 
cularly with having ſecreted large ſums received from 
the br Sir Edward Coke, who carried on the 
proſecution againſt him. for the crown, aggravated 
his miſdemeanors, his extortions, his miſmanagement 
of the king's treaſure, his boldneſs in ap lying it to 
his own uſe, and the corruptions „ of his 
deputy Bingley, to abuſe the confidence of ſuch as 


had any buſineſs with his maſter. He produced ſe- 


veral precedents of treaſurers who had been puniſhed 
for much lighter crimes than thoſe of the earl of 
Suffolk, and diſplayed the dangerous conſequences 
that muſt reſult from the corrupt adminiſtration of the 
public mangy: 1 , 4 

Had Suffolk thrown himſelf upon the mercy of 
the king he would have been acquitted; but he en- 


deavoured to invalidate the evidence brought a, 


gainſt him, and juſtify his conduct againſt the malig. 
nant accuſations of his enemies. He failed in the at- 
Judges pronounced:him guilty. He 

ou nd pounds, my condemned to 


was fined thirty Al 
impriſom, 


b 1 * ” 


382 A. D. 1617. 
impriſonment during the king's pleaſure. Nor did 
his deputy Bingley eſcape : he was ſeverely repri- 
manded, and fined two thouſand pounds. 
A. D. 1617. This year was rendered remarkable 
for the laſt expedition of Sir Walter Raleigh, which 
produced great murmurs againſt the Englith govern- 
ment, and ended in the death of that valiant ſeaman. 
During his impriſonment of thirteen years in the 
Towet, he had applied himſelf cloſely to ſtudy, and 
acquired fo great a reputation for learning, that all 
his faults were forgotten ; and he was as much la- 
mented as he had been before hated by the people. 
By the application of various friends James ſet him 
at liberty, but at the ſame time abſolutely refuſed to 
grant him a pardon. a 6 
Sir Walter's eftate being all forfeited he was great- 
ly embarraſſed, and determined to ſeek bis fortune in 
a ſtrange country. He had formerly traverſed the 
ſeas of America, and knew all the coalts, eſpecially 
that of Guiana, where he imagined there was a rich 
mine, of which he found means to inform the king, 


and at the ſame time told his majeſty that he hoped to 


obtain immenſe quantities of gold from it, if he would 
grant him a private commiſſion. The mine lying in a 
country belonging to the Spaniards, it could not be 
ſeized without breaking the peace with Spam. Burt 
the king, tempted by the golden hopes inſpired by 


Raleigh, not only granted him a commiſſion, but 


ſupplied him with ſhips and money for undertaking fo 
capital an enterprize. 3 3 

When his fleet, which conſiſted of twelve ſhips, 
was ready, he failed from Plymouth, and ſteered di- 
reftly for Guiana in America. On his arrival he 
found the Spaniards had formed a ſettlement on the 
river Oronoko, built a ſmall town called St. Thomas, 
and were working ſome gold mines of ſome value in 
JJ 

Raleigh entered the month of the river with his 


m 


ſign againſt the rapid current of the river with his 


largeſt ſhips. He therefore detached five of his ſmalleſt 
veſtels under the command of his fon and captain 


Keymis, who was ſaid to have difcovered the mine in 

- queſtion, during his former voyage with Sir Walter to 
t country, with orders to fail up the Oronoko, as 

85 as poſſible, in order to find the mountain in the 
owels of which the mine was ſituated. But not be- 
Thomas, where they fired upon the Spatilards. 
Young Raleigh, to encourage his men, called out, 
* that this was the true mine, and none but fools look 
ed for any other; and advancing upon the Spaniards; 
received a' ffiot of which he immediately expired. 
Keymis and his companions were not diſtnayed, they 
carried on the attack with the utmoſt vigour, and foon 
1 maſters of the place. They found 
ot, however, the riches they expected: the Spatiidtts 
were poor, and the produce of the mines iniconfiller- 
able. Keymis was 5 requeſted to lead them th the 


mine he. had before diſcovered, but abfofately e. 


faſe#; and the Englith, after burning the town, re. 
turned to the reſt of the fleet at the mouth bf the 
river. Raleigh, finding himfelf diſappointed in the 


promiſes bf Keymis, threatened him with the kings | 


leakits, which thit officer prevented by 3 
to his cabbin; atid putting #n End to his owh HE. 


ions wow d ee they Hal | 
at he had never any 


— ＋ companic 

been desefved by their leader; 

aſſurance of there beg r fiich mine be pfetehde 
as 


eh t. Thomas; all, af 

ſoldiers w! the fpoil of that plate, to have proceed 

to invade the other Sptniſh ſiemens; erich by 
1 pili by 


ſuch eniterprizes to tepair the fin 


mattered fortune, and flattering himſelf with being 
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| able to purchaſe'with his wealth the pardon 
before ſolitited in vain. They therefore ele, 


| Haffidor had'made loud complaints at. the con 8 


he aſcended the ſcaffold, he took up the ax by which 
he was to be beheaded, and feeling the edge of it 
' ſaid, © It is a ſharp remedy, but a ſure one ſor al 


hole fleet, but did not think it prudent to purſue his 


ing able to purſue their courſe, they landed net St. 


he had always imtefided to 
- and, after Encoufäging his 


| © Hs,” His ſpeech to the people was calm, mai, 
and eloquent; and lie endeavoured to revenge hin- 
ſelf, and load his enemies with the public hatred, As 
ſoon as he had finiſhed his harangue, he laid his head 


| ecived the fatal blow. 


of Charles V. The example of the inhabitantso bf 


ſpired with an enthuſiaſtic zeal, ſoon became fut 
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refuſed to make any farther attempts on the Cue, 
ſettlements, and obliged hie to . Ps buil 
where he was arreſted by his majeſty's order, and fon 
a priſoner to the Tower of London. 19 85 
During the abſence of Raleigh, the Spaniſh. an. 


London, of the depredations committed by the E 


liſn under that intrepid commander; and the kings, 


order to appeafe him, declared that Raleigh A. . 
orders to acł in an hoſtile manner againſt his county, va 
men. As Raleigh returned without the gold he had ty 
promiſed his majeſty, his affairs were now rendered te 
deſperate ; but as he could not be tried for his adiom {er 
during the late expedition, for which he had a con. Wi 
miſſion in form, it was determined he ſhould{ loſe his hay 
head by virtue of the ſentence pronouncet-upon hin Ing 
fourteen years before. Accordingly the king, 0 bel 
{fence the clamours of the court of Spain, ſgnedibe popt 
warrant for his execution. Wo tec 

Raleigh now plainly perceived his fate to be ine foun 
table, and therefore collected all his courage to aQths ſome 
laſt ſcene of his life with bravery and reſolution, When 


upon the block, with the utmoſt indifference; and fe- 


His death was regretted by the whole body of the 
nobility ; and the Engliſh! patriots beheld the fate 
Raleigh with filent indignation. The public canon 
againſt the puſillanimous adminiſtration of James va, 
by this event, greatly increaſed. It was thought an 
inſtance of cruelty and injuſtice to execute a ſentenos 
which had been ſo long ſuſpended, and tacitly par 
doned, by conferring on him a new truſt and ce 
miſſion ; eſpecially as he was then the only ma! i 
England who enjoyed a high reputation for valout 
and military experichce, | _— 
Never did the notions of liberty mom trol 
prevail iti Eurbpe thari at this period; even Hung 


Bohemia, and Auftria, were as jeatous of het gh 
as the Enplifly themfelves; The ſpirit of indepen Be 
| dence had taken root in Germany ever fince the cb to 


United Provinces wes al ways preſent with thele pe 


ple, who pretended to the ſame privileges, and tofu in 
emſelves in a better condition to demand db moſt 
than even the Hollanders themſelves. The emen 15 df | 


Matthias Biiving procured. his couſin Ferdinand 
Auſtria to be defied nominal king of Hungary ® 
Bohemia, and obliged the other archdules of 

tit up Aulltid the inhabitants of theſe tree © 
vined in complaining, that ſufficient regard 4 f 
ten ſhewn to their privileges; religion _ 7 
a part of the dee of the Bohetnuns, > 


In the midſt of theſe confufions Mattbie gu 
debt of hature, and Ferdinand of Aufiri 4 b 
on the imperial tlirote; This new wa mw 
made no inipteſnon upon the proteftans 0! n 
ape i Was how conſiderable. 15% 
on having liberty 10 rebuild the churches hich 
been thrown don by the extholics; ue ge 
cbpncil of Rate iſſucd a declaration eder 
teſtants, peremptofiiy refufing to grant ge 
Exafperated ut this devial, they repaifedt0 1. 
ati threw three of the emperor's ofice! "he fur 
Window. "This dutrage expoſed them 9 | e 
Ferdinand, They knew they had nothing", 
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tam his clemency, and therefore determined either. 
had n ceed: in an attempt to recover their liberties, 
ieh to m_ in the . glorious cauſe. They conſidered, 
Ty beaches as entitled to depoſe a king they had not 
. | 


defted, and actually made, a tender of their crown 


kn ide EleQor.. Palatine, ſon-in-law. to the king of 
Freland, Frederick accepted the offer, and was 
og 6 dil elefted king of Bohemia, James complain- 


4 of this proceeding in the electors as diſloyal, im- 


Ling. dent and / diſhonorable. He could by no means 
Len ae of the maxims of eleftive governments, and 
d 0 ＋ erſuaded that Ferdinand, by a kind of preſcrip- 
Ng ine right; had acquired a lawful title to Bohemia. 
1 : 5 


He accuſed his ſon-in-law of forcing him either to de- 


ered tn his cauſe, or break off his negotiation with 
Rions in, He. alſo. complained. of his duplicity, in 
iti hing deſired his advice, with regard to his accept- 


ng. the crown of Bohemia, and actually received it 
fore the meſſenger could arrive at London. The 
popularity. of Frederick's cauſe was, notwithſtanding 
bee reproaches, ſo great in England, that James 
Lund, bimſelf under a kind of neceſſity of doing 
{mething in his favour, He could not, however, 
teprevailed upon to give his his ſon-in-law the title of 
kag of: Bohemia; and iſſued orders, forbidding the 
dergy to pray for him in the churches under that 


"7 pellation. | . 3 

murh A. D. 1619, In the beginning of this year James 
N. hiſlined a conſiderable loſs in the death of his queen, 
d. A tho paid the deht of nature on the firſt of March, in 
s heal he 46th year of her age. The character of this 
d rinceſs has been variouſly drawn. by different writers. 


ne repreſent her as a vicious lewd woman: but 
is on the ſtrifteſt enquiry, appears to be nothing 
ve than the effects of calumny.: others more juſtly 
Wiring, that ſhe was poſſeſſed, of man) virtues, 
ud no ſmall ſhare of underſtanding, | 

About the ſame time the earl of Northumberland, 
lo had been confined in the, Tower ever ſince the 
pupowder plot, obtained his liberty through the in- 
xrceflion of lord Hay, who, luckily for him, had 
urried one of his daughters. | | 

The affairs in Germavpy began now. to wear a very 
nous aſpect. The new. emperor Ferdinand II. who 


ke of the Auſtrian, princes, prepared himfelf, 


ly. Relides the aſſiſtance of his ſubjeQs, who ad- 
ed to the catholic religion, he attached to his 
k a powerful combination of the neighbquring 
Mientates; all the catholic princes of the empire de- 
we in his favour ; even the Elettor of Saxony, 


g of Poland, eſpouſed his cauſe. The Spani 


auch, who conſidered his own ene as . . 
gary W bly connected with. the younger branch of his Ka. 
0 nt him powerful ſuccours from Italy, and 
ee d the Low Countries, and. alſo, furgiſhed large 
| had if *of money for the ſuppoxt of Ferdinand and the 
allo me. "ic religion 


| The Bohemians, alarmed at theſe powezful prepa- 
” took every precaution ip their power for de- 
laden ches againſt the ſtorm which. threaten- 
wc re doch their liberties and religion. They 
fun bo all the neighbouring princes and ſtates for 
ow and repreſented their cauſe as the cauſe of 
Ladet Wach they aſſerted muſt either ſtand or 


the emperor proved vittozious. 
Go. Ferdinand having collefieh 3 peer 


m my of thirty th 
and when Edmo 


1 


l greater abilities than generally fall to he 


Wt great diligence, fox the recovery of his autho- 


* molt; powerful among the proteſtants, and he 
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: So, elf Brgy. pre arations, he was told, that 
a 


Spinola received his orders immediately from 
Madrid, and that the king of Spain alone knew the 
purpoſe for which the forces were intended. In the 
mean time, the Elector Palatine was put under the 
ban of the empire, and the execution of it committed 
ta the elector of Saxony, who immediately entered 
and ſubdued Luſatia. 8 *** 
The war- now raged with great fury in the bowels 
of Germany ; and James, unable any longer to re- 
ſiſt the ſolicitations of his ſubjects, who offered to 
adyance very large ſums to ſupport the right of the 
Elettor Palatine to the crown of Bohemia, gave leave 
for, Sir Horace Vere to command a ſmall” body of 
forces for the preſervation of the Palatinate. This 
little army conſiſted of two thouſand two hundred 
men, compoſed chiefly of volunteers, and headed 
by the intrepid earls of Oxford and Eſſex ; the com- 
pany, of the latter conſiſted of three hundred gentle- 
men, fifty of whom he paid out of his own potket ; 
and a kind of promiſe was extorted from James, that 
he would ſuffer two more regiments to be ſent after 
them. Theſe brave volunteers were landed in Hol- 


land, paſſed the Rhine below Weſel, and were eſcorted 
to Frankfort by a body of troops under prince Fre- 
derick Henry of Naſſau. On the firſt of October 
they joined the Palatine army, commanded by the 


Margrave of Anſpach. They arrived, however, 


only time enough to be the melancholy witneſſes of 
the deſtruttion of that cauſe they came to ſupport; 
The duke of Bavaria having joined the imperial 


general in Bohemia, advanced towards Prague, in 
the neighbourhood of which the EleQtor Palatine was 
poſted, For ſome days the two armies faced each 
other ; but on the eighteenth of November a battle 
was fought, which decided the fate of the Bohemian - 
crown. The EleQtor Palatine was totally defeated, 
and fled, with his wife and family, to Holland. The 
inhabitants of Prague opened their gates to the Im- 
perialiſts; and the unfortunate Frederick ſaw himſelf 


> 


abandoned by all his friends and allies, except count 
Mansfeldt, who ſtill preſerved his fidelity. 1 
The complaints of the people againſt the timid and 
puſillanimous conduct of James were now both loud 
and alarming. It was ſaid publicly, that he had not 
only deprived the eleQor of that aſſiſtance which 
the Engliſh were both willing and able to afford him, 
but had alſo deterred other princes from eſpouſing his 
n LATE oa gr 
It cannot be ſuppoſed that James was unwilling to 
preſerve the Palatinate ; bur he was ſo much infatu- 
ated by the perſuaſions of Gondomar the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, that he believed the moſt effeftual' ex- 
edient for that purpoſe would be the marriage of his 
150 with the Infanta of Spain; and that the treaty 
which was at thistime negotiating for that purpoſe) 
Would infallibly miſcarry if he took any vigorous 
0 eaſyres in favour of the eleQor, ' Beſides, his aver. 
on 


18 4 


INM Ju 34 +3 > bf + gt ; 1 N 
to war was inſuperable: he never dreamed that 
his peaceable diſpoſition tended only to expoſe him tb 


contempt : he coplidered not that the Spaniſh match 

1 ſelf would be attended with ſuch difhculties, that 

al his art of negotiation could never be able to re- 

move, much lels that this alliance could ſafely be de. 

pended ing as the means of procuring the great ad- 
1 


vantages he expetted from it. | 

| 1 1 lee hovever, affected to purſue 
vigorous mealures, hopin by thoſe means, to re- 
celte ample ſubſidies from the parliament, which met 
op the bai of January. '"He opencd the ſeſſion with 
a long pech addreſſed to boch houſes, in which hi 
expatiated on his own merit and neceflities ; and de- 
manded ſupplies for the relief of the Palatinate, in 
defence of Which he would hazard his crown, and 
even the life of bis fon, ſhould bis endeavours 
| n Io. tt ne onerla nt e 


* 


cCourteous and affable behaviour. But his want of 
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to piecure a reaſonable pacification be rendered | notwithſtanding this enormous abuſe, he al ways ma 
abortive. | | tained, in the ſeat of juſtice, the inflexible integrit 1 
The commons, extremely incenſed againſt the | a judge, and that his decrees were ſo juſt and Ke 
ambitious proceedings of the houſe of Auſtria, im- table, that they were never queſtioned nor revert 
mediately granted the king two ſubſidies, with which | He furvived five years the dreadful lentence pro. 
ames was ſatisfied for the preſent. This affair be- | rounced againſt him in the houſe of lords; and hn 
ing diſcuſſed, the commons received petitions againſt | ſoon after releaſed from the Tower, his genius, which 
the increaſe of popiſh recuſants, monopohes, and | was yet unbroken, ſhone out with amazing luſtre in | 
projetors. The king had farmed to certain indivi- literary productions, which, notwithſtanding all his | 
duals the power of licenſing taverns and public f failings, have juſtly placed him among the ornamenz f 
houſes ; and granted to Sir Giles Mompeſſon and | of the Engliſh natton. Conſcious of the great ment l 
Francis Michel an excluſive patent for the ſale of gold þ of Bacon, the king remitted the fine, ſettled on him 
and filver lace. By virtue of this privilege, they | a penſion of 18,001. a year, and employed every ex. ? 
had been guilty of ſuch ſcandalous frauds and extor- f pedient to alleviate the weight of age and misforture; 5 
tion, that upon complaint being made to the upper | Experience had taught Bacon the vanity of human a 
houſe, they were ordered to be committed to priſon, | em pper, and he now acknowledged that the plea. t 
Mompeſſon, however, found means to eſcape ; but f ſures reſulting from ſtudy and retirement, were fi < 
he was degraded from the honor of knighthood, and I faperior to thoſe acquired by the higheſt poſts in g- D 
his eſtate confiſcated. His companion in iniquity | vernment, 8 
was ſentenced to do public penance in the ſtreet, ſit- | In the mean time the commons indefatigably pur. of 
ting on horſeback with his face towards the tail, to | fired their laudable delign of removing all grievances | - 
pay a fine of a thouſand pounds, and to be impriſoned f complained of by the people; and diſcuſſed every th 
tor life, 4 complaint laid before them with the utmoſt freedom, ve] 
The ſevere proceedings of the parliament againſt though many of them ſenſibly affected the king of of 
theſe delinquents greatly alarmed James. and he } his miniſters, Some parts of the king's prerogative gre 
began to fear for his favourite Buckingham, who had | were attacked; and his authority, in many relpeth, and 
been the principal author of theſe monopolies. He | warmly diſputed. | at h 
therefore went to the houſe of peers, and ſoothed James, alarmed at theſe proceedings, ſent 4 yen a 
the parliament with the moſt affectionate expreſſions, | ſharp meffage to the ſpeaker ; in which he oblenech but 
aſſuring them, that if he had known of theſe griev- | that though he was ready to correct the abules of hi 155 
ances, he would have puniſhed the authors himſelf | power, he would never ſubmit to have that power unde 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. But at the ſame time cau- | itſelf queſtioned and denied. But this producing no Unat 
tioned them againſt liſtening to thoſe who ſhould ac- effect upon the conduct of the commons, he pro- = 
cuſe the innocent as well as the guilty. The houſe | rogued the parliament. wrt 
underſtood his meaning, and ſtopped the inquiry with This parliament is remarkable for being the u 5 
regard to the ſource of theſe enormities. | when the parties of court and country — "ap | 
A few days after the commons impeached lord | known by the name of Tories and Whigs) vere ft E X 
chancellor Bacon, lately created baron of Verulam, | regularly formed, All thoſe who favoured the hers fo 
and viſcount of St. Alban's. In conſequence of this | archy of the church, and the prerogative of tk ah e 
James again repaired to the houſe, and, in a ſpeech, crown, adhered to the former: while the puritans al | Fol , 
repreſented the neceſſity of puniſhing corrupt judges; | the patriots adhered firmly to the latter, The pin 4 Ty : 
and ſolicited farther ſubſidies, as the ſupplies granted | of enthuſiaſm, bold, daring, and uncontrouled 6 the 
by the commons were already expended in ſubſiſting | ſtrongly diſpoſed the minds of the puritans to adopt 1 1 
the Elector Palatine and his family, who had taken | republican tenets ; and inclined them to arrogate 1 ſſh 
refuge in Holland. He obſerved, that large ſums | their affairs and condutt the ſame liberty which be tl, 
would be neceflary for defraying the expence of | affumed in the diſcuſſion of religious tenets, Anda 10 
ſending extraordinary ambaſſadors to all the courts | the court, in order to diſcourage all parliamentaſj of . ; 
of Europe, as well as in maintaining an army to act | poſition, affixed the name of puritans to ! ana Hg, N 
with vigour, if the negotiations proved abortive, goniſts, that rigid ſect readily adopted this dillincton bi N 
and concluded with proteſting, that he would not diſ- which was fo favourable to their cauſe by conneflin explaini 
ſolve the parliament till all the affairs then under con- | it with that of the patriots and country party. the in . 
ſideration ſhould be fully determined. | Though James, during the receſs of parlame ls 1 0 
- The articles ſent up to the peers by the commons, | had revoked ſeveral of his oppreſſive patents, n p Yar; ws f 
againſt the lord- chancellor, were now read and ex- moved other grievances; yet when the common! be canng 
amined. . Conſcious of his guilt, Bacon imprecated | aſſembled on the 2oth of November, they 2 rhe ts 
the mercy of his judges, and endeavoured, by a ge- | from entertaining any favourable idea of their 1 Jou had { 
neral confeſſion, to avoid the ſhame of a public en- | reign. A few days after their meeting the) * the grace. 
quiry. But the lords were inexorable, and inſiſted on | a ſpirited remonſtrance to his majeſty, in hie | oſt of, 
þ : 2H | e ( Or t 
a fall confeſſion of all his corrupt practices. He ac- | repreſented, © That the power of the * ler toler 
cordingly acknowledged r articles, and | Auſtria threatened the liberties of Europe: a ; o give on 
was ſo very particular in his confeſſion, that he men- | progreſs of the catholic religion in Eng/a" lnue you 
tioned a dozen gold buttons which his ſervants had | fioned the moſt alarming apprehenſions, leſt i 7 lb 
taken as a gift from a ſuiter in chancery. Upon mak- | once more gain the aſcendant in the king 4 ; 
ing this confeſhon he was condemned to pay afine of | the king's lenity towards the profeflors of that | 
forty thouſand pounds, to b: impriſoned in the Tower gion had increaſed their arrogance and Pp "Auſtria 
during the king's pleaſure, to be for ever incapable | that the uncontrouled conqueſts made Þy Fogli | 


of holding any office, place or employment, and to 
be excluded. from ever ſitting in parliament. | 
Bacon was a nobleman univerſally admired for the 
greatneſs of his genius, and no leſs beloved for his 


It 
piſts ; while the expeRQation of the Spaniſh f prot 


ceconomy, and his indulgence to his ſervants, had in- 
volved him in debt; and in order to ſupply his ne- 
ceſſities he had been tempted to take bribes from 
- Juiters in chancery. It is, however, "affirmed, that 


againſt theſe growing evils: That he p linge! 


a an 
force of arms; that he ſhould declare wat 9 


y 


4 


n 
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4. the catholic religion in Europe; that he 
500 engage in no negotiations for the marriage of 
ba ſon, but with a proteſtant princels ; that the chil- 
den . popiſh reculants ſhould be taken from their 
zrents, and committed to the care of proteſtant 
teachers and ſchoolmaſters ; and that the fines and 
confiſcations to which the catholics were lubjett by 
ihe law, ſhould be exatted with the utmoſt rigour. 
ames was at Newmarket when he received intel- 
roence of this unprecedented remonſtrance, at which 
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very ſevere letter to the ſpeaker, wherein he ſharply 
rebuked the houſe for debating openly on matters far 
above their reach, and capacity, and ſtrictly forbad 
them to meddle with any thing that regarded his go- 


to touch on his ſon's marriage with a daughter of 
Spain, nor to attack the honour of that king, or any 
of his friends and confederates. 


pur. The commons were far from being intimidated at 
ances 
every 
dom, 
mg of 
gane 


pech, 


well to be frightened at James's menaces. Inſtead 
of retrafting what they had done, they entered with 
greater freedom than ever on the national grievances, 


at home and abroad. They formed a new remon- 
france, drawn up indeed in very reſpectful terms, 
but not leſs bold and ſpirited than the former. After 
reminding him of the chearfulneſs with which they 
undertook to aſſiſt him in the defence of the Pala- 
inate>they obſerved, ** That their zeal for the pro- 
teltant religion, and the intereſt of his majeſty's fa- 
mily, had induced them to repreſent the dangers with 
which both were threatened, and to point out reme- 
dies for thoſe evils : that by his letter to the ſpeaker, 


i very 
erved, 
of his 
poyer 
ing 10 
e pro» 


e Ln 


mant he ſeemed determined to deprive them of the parlia- 
81 i mentary liberty to ſpeak freely in the houſe, and alſo 
" * of the juriſdiction which the houſe exerciſed over its 
i I on members; they therefore begged he would not 


Wolate a privelege which was their undoubted right, 
and which they inherited from their anceſtors; a 
gt which he himſelf had confirmed in his ſpeeches 
bo the parliament, and without which it would be im- 
pollible to diſcuſs and determine the affairs that might 
fall under their cognizance.” | | 
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every ſpark of regal pride in the breaſt of James. 
His anſwer was ſhort, peremptory, and ſuitable to that 


lining his intentions with regard to the preroga- 
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reply with regard to the rights and privileges of 


* cannot allow the ſtyle, calling it your undoubted 
it and inheritance, but could rather have wiſhed 
on had faid, that your privileges were derived from 
race and permiſſion of our anceſtors and us (for 
mlt of them grew by precedents, which rather 
' toleration than inheritance :) yet we are pleaſed 


me yourſelves within the limits of your duty, we 


Wl þ 
ldert 
lay, 

Your h 
Won t 


es and privileges as any of our anceſtors were, 


oule ſhall only have need to beware to trench 
kt _ prerogative of the crown, which would en- 
vile » Or an to 
bye desd that would pare his 
es ok his crown. But o 

Ker be cauſe given.“ | 5 
wo 5 anſwer, which was dated at Newmarket the 
bey "W eber, greatly alarmed the commons. 
Kiel eir title to every privilege, if not plainly 


0 130 conſidered at leaſt as very precarious. 


this we hope there 


This reſolute and determined remonſtrance lighted 


Wein very clear and explicit terms, he concluded 


Paliament in the following manner: And although 


lo | | 3 
we Our royal aſſurance, that, as long as you con- 

das careſul to maintain and preſerve your lawful 
18 to preſerve our royal prerogative; ſo as 


y juſt king, to retrench them of their 
| e and the 


e 


whoſe arms and riches formed the chief bul- 


be vas ſo exaſperated that he immediately wrote a 
vernment or deep matters of ſtate; and eſpecially not 


| the king's letter, They knew their own ſtrength too | 


and the dangerous ſtate of the reformed religion both 


ſpirit of kingly power which filled his breaſt. After 


q 
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He plainly told them it might be forfeited by abuſe, 
and they had already abuſed it. They therefore re- 
| ſolved to grant no fupply till they reccived ſatisfaction 
from James for the breach of their privileges, and 
drew up the following proteſtation, which is ſo very 
remarkable, that it will be neceſſary to give it at full 
length. The commons now aſſembled in parlia- 
* ment, being juſtly occaſioned thereunto, concc ra- 
ing ſundry liberties, franchiſes, and privileges of 
parliament, among others here mentioned, do 
make the following proteſtation : That the liber- 
ties, franchiſes, and juriſdictions of parliament are 
the ancient and undoubted birth-right and inheri- 
tance of the ſubjects of England; and that the 
urgent and arduous affairs concerning the king, 
ſtate, and defence of the realm, and of the church 
of England; and the maintenance and making of 
laws, and redreſs of miſchiefs and grievances, 


6 
( 
66 


Lal 


| © which daily happen within this realm, are proper 


ſubjects and matter of council and debate in par- 
liament, and that in the handling and mia e 
of thoſe buſineſſes, every member of the houſe of 
parliament hath, and of right ought to have, free- 
dom of ſpeech to propound, treat, reaſon, and 
bring to concluſion the ſame ; and that the com- 
mons in parhament have like liberty and free- 
dom to treat of theſe matters, in ſuch order as in 
their judgment ſhall ſeem fitteſt, and that every 
member of the faid houſe hath like freedom from 
all impeachment, impriſonment, and moleſtation 
(other than by cenſure of the houſe itſelf) for or 
concerning any ſpeaking, reaſoning, or declaring 
of any matter or matters touching the parliament 
or parliamentary buſineſs. And that if any of the 
members be complained of and queſtioned for any 
thing done or ſaid in parliament, the ſame is to 
be ſhewn to the king by the advice and affent 
of all the commons aſſembled in parliament, be- 
fore the king*give credence to any private infor- 
e mation.” | | 1 
Alarmed at theſe proceedings, James haſtened to 
town from Newmarket with a determined reſolution 
to exert his authority, and convince the commons 
that they had proceeded too far in afſerting their li- 
berties. On his arrival, he ſent immediately for the 
Journal-book of the commons, and, before the coun- 
cil, tore out the above proteſtation, which he con- 
| fidered as an inſult on his prerogative. At the ſame 
time he declared it abſolutely null and void, becauſe 
it was voted tumultuouſly at a late hour, and in a 
very thin houſe ; and becauſe it was expreſſed in ſuch 
general and ambiguous terms, as might be conſidered. 
as a ſufficient foundation for the moſt enormous 
crimes, and extended to the moſt unwarrantable 
uſurpations on the prerogative of the crown. A few 
days after he diflolved the parliament by proclamation, 
and immediately wreaked his vengeance on thoſe 
members of the houſe of commons who had been 
moſt active in taking ſuch liberties with his power and 
adminiſtration. . He committed ſeveral of them to 
priſon : others were ſent to Ireland under pretence 
of executing ſome commiſhon in that country; aud 
the earls of Southampton and Oxford were com- 
mitted to the I ne ens non 
In. the mean time the king of Bohemia, finding 
all his father-1n-law's pacific endeavours prove abor- 
tive, determined to make one final effort for reco- 
vering his dominions. Accordingly he levied a pow- 
erful army under three commanders, Chriſtian duke 
of Brunſwick, the prince of Baden Dourlack, and 
count Mansfeldt : but the ſame ill ſucceſs ſtill attend- 


ed the unfortunate Frederick: the two former gene- 


rals were defeated by count Tilly at the head of the 
Imperaliſts. This misfortune did not, however, in- 


timidate Mansfeldt ; he continued the war with great 
Sp 0 „ perſeverance 


— 
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which prompted the Sp 


perſeverance, though ill ſupplied with money by the 
palatine, and king of England. At laſt the unfortu- 
nate Frederick determined to give over his fruitlels 
efforts: he retired to Sedan, where he remained an 
unwelcome gueſt with his uncle the duke of Brunſwick. 
Count Mansfeldt was diſmiſſed the ſervice, and re- 
tired with his army into the Low-countries, where 
the ſtates received him into their pay. 


— 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


vas wanting to conclude the marriage but the popes 


James now gave up all thoughts of recovering the 


palatinate from the emperor. But he ſtill flattered 
himſelf that if he could accompliſh his ſon's marriage 
with the infanta of Spain, he ſhould be able to main- 
tain, by the affiſtance of that court, the territories of 
his ſon-in-law, and re- inſtate him in his former dig- 
nity. Ferdinand, however, determined to prevent 
him from executing his projet. He aſſembled a diet 
at Ratiſpon, in which he declared, that the eleftor 


palatine, having been guilty of bigh-treaſon, his 


* 


eſtates, goods and dignities were forfeited ; but being 


unwilling to diminifh the number of electors, he or- 
dered that Maximilian of Bavaria ſhould be inveſted 
with the eleQorate palatine.“ | Yr 
A. D. 1622. The eyes of the Englifh were now 
turned towards Spain, where Digby, earl of Briſtol, 


had the ſole management of the negotiation for the 
Briſtol was a nobleman of great abilites, 
and had formerly difapproved of entering into any en- 
gagements with Spain; but appeared now fo con- 
vinced of the fincerity of that court, that he wrote a a 


marriage. 


letter to James, congratulating him on the entire ac- 


compliſhment of his views and projetts: a daughter 
of Spain, whom he repreſented as extremely amiable, 
would ſoon, he faid, be conducted into England, add 


bring with her an immenſe fortune of two millions, a 


ſum four times greater than was ever given with any 
other princeſs. The truth is, that the court of Spain | 
had hitherto carried on the negotiation merely to 
amuſe the Engliſh monarch ; but perceiving that 
James was determined, on any terms, to complete 
the alliance. it was thought that ſo favourable an op- 
portunity of reftoring the catholic faith in England 
ſhould not be neglected, as it ſeemed more than pro- 
bable it might eaſily be effected by means of the 
infanta, and her numerous train of domeftics and de- 
pendents, who were to enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their religion. From theſe expectations, the be- 


haviour of the Spaniſh court was now entirely 
changed, and appeared as eager to conclude the ne- 
tiation, as before to find excuſes for deferring it. 
The only We conſiſted in extorting from the 
Engliſh monarch ſu 
to complete the favourite deſign, and which che impa- 
tience of James gave the reateft reaſon to expett. 
Digby, during his rei dene in Spain, had been 
principally employed in fettling che preliminaries of 
ine marriage. At length the court of Spain made 
cheir final demands with regard to that particular, and 
the earl ſent them immediately to his maſter. 


his deſire of completing the marriage at laſt got the 
better of his prudence : he figned the articles, and 
ſent them back to Spain. Among all the conceſſions 
favourable to the catholics, none gave greater diſguſt 
to the Engliſh than that in which the king engaged 
that the children of the prince and the Infanta ſhould 


be educated by their mother till they were ten years 


of age; a condition which could only be ſtipulated 
with a view of implanting in their tender minds the 
ſtrongeſt prejudices in favour of the Romiſh religion; 
and though ſo early a might ſeem little ſuſceptible 
of any laſting impreſſions, yet the fame motive 
e Spanifh monarch to infert it, 
ſhould have induced the king of England to reje& it. 
Beſides the public treaty, there were ſeveral private 
articles, by which both the king and prince of Wales 


1 


% 


” 3 


ch conceſſions as might contribute 


James 
made ſome difficulty of agreeing to theſe articles; but 


recal his promiſe, and prevent, by a timely of 


A. D. 1629, 


engaged to ſuſpend the penal Jaws againſt the cathy 
hes, to obtaina repeal of them from the patliamem 
and to tolerate the exerciſe of the popilh religion in 
private houſes. = 
Every previous "ſtep being thus adjuſted, not; 


diſpenſation, which was conſidered merely as a matter 
of formality. Elated by this ſucceſs, James triumphed 
in his pacific councils, and conſoled himſelf for the 
contempt with which he had been treated in eve 
court of Europe for viewing, without concern, the 
deplorable ſtate of the palatine. He boaſted "tha 
by his own Uiſtingutſhed wiſdom and ſagacity, he had 
procured advantages far ſuperior than thoſe he could 
ave acquired by the moſt powerful armies. But al 
his flattering ideas of greatneſs were deſtroyed by a 
man, whom he had raiſed from a private ſtation to he 
the curſe of himſelf, his family and his people, 
A. B. 1623. Ever ſince the fall of Somerſet the 


duke of Buckingham had ruled unrivalled in the ü 
council, and was now as much in favour with the | 05 
prince of Wales as with the king: both implicitly fol. ay 
. lowed his councils and adopted his opinions; whik capt 

that artful favourite employed all his power to ſerve un 
the purpoſes of his own unbounded ambition. He ha the 3 
been all along envious of the great credit obtained over 
by Briſtol in the Spaniſh negotiation, and was deter- ad 
mined to ſupplant him, or, at leaſt, to fliare in the bo- Wl fi 

nour of concluding a treaty fo agreeable to the king, kccel 

He perſuaded the prince to undertake a journey to band 
the court of Madrid in perſon, in order to bring afign 

home his miftreſs the Infanta, He repreſented to mo 
him, that the romantic nature of the adventure could ve 

not fail of attrafting the admiration and affection of ain 
that monarch and his ſubje&s, and of introducing hin Wi obey | 
to the princeſs under the charaRer of a fond lover, Jotcing 
rather than of a ſtately huſband ; that the negotiation the pr 
with regard to the Palatinate, which had hitherto before 
languiſhed in the hands of miniſters, would quicky Fenera 
be terminated by fo illuſtrious an agent, ſeconded by med 
the mediation and intreaties of the grateful Infaita: eren 
that the Spaniſh generoſity, excited by ſo uncommon mercoi 
an inſtance of truſt and confidence, would undoubt- In tl 

«ly make conceſſions far beyond what could be el. V 

petted from the moſt political confiderations. uh 
Charles, inflamed with theſe generous and roma. Wl : nunc 

tic ideas, embraced the propoſal with rapture, a 5% 
it was agreed to make application to the king for leave — 
to carry the deſign into execution imme n 
They choſe the moment when James was in the maß ON 
kind and jovial humour; and by importunities, rather | 5 80 
than the Eres of their reaſons, they extorted from 2 
him a haſty and unguarded conſent. 10 * pa 

But the prince and Buckingham had hardy | Henle 

the king, before he repented of his weaknels : * * as 
difficulty occurred with a peculiar force, ® n j led J 
danger to which the prince's perſon muſt be on 2 ha 
affected him in a very ſenſible manner. He a. | * ; 

that however pardonable this romantic WT i 1 age ha f 
might be conſidered in youth, it muſt reflett * i th uni 
on mature age: that if the profeſſions of the 11 tele 
monarch were ſincere, a few months only _ 4 ba © is 


the negotiation, and bring the Infanta 10 1 
without expoſing his only fon, the heir ol gens 
the prop of his age, to fo dangerous on er 16 

Agitated by theſe reflections, James dete ſo 
an undertaking which, if unfortunate, r "hi 
him at once both infamous to his people: on e prind 
lous to all poſterity. Accordingly, when jank 
and Buckingham returned for their 
informed them of the reaſons which 
upon him to change his reſolution, aP 
would bury all thoughts of fo ridiculous an rea 


in che pit of forgetfulneſs. The prince * alfecle 


No Princ 
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ged at this diſtppointment, but arſweretl only 
_—_ Buckingham aſſumed the air of authority, 
"4d told the king, chat this retraQtion of his promiſe, 


rations for ever alter fufpetted ; that the word of a 
king ought #6 be ſacred, a1 d never broken but by the 
vol poberful reaſons, of ab{olite neceity. | 

James, who was unable to make an effettual oppo- 
ion tothe defigns of the prince and favourite, te- 
reed his confent, proper directions were given for 
the journey, and the prince, with Buckingtam, and 
their two attendants, Sir Francis Cottington, the 
e and Endymion Porter, gentleman 
"fhis bed-charnber, with Sir Richard Graham, Mafter 
of the horle to Buckingham, paſſed, dilgat d'atid 
undiſcovered, through France. They even ven- 


. 7“, ⅛˙⸗ Bugle 


youth and benut y). 


wetted appearance ſurprized every bo 

—— A Won as Philip was in 3 24 f their 
arnval he immediately paid Charles a vifit; made him 
the varmeſt proteſtations of friendſhip; ſhewed him 
wery reſpett in the power of majeſty to beſtow ; 


hand on all occafions, except in the apartments 


dbey him as the king himſelf, Every 


general joy, The Infanta, however, was only per- 


lecency being ſo ftriet as not to admit of any farther 
mercourſe till the arrival of the difpenſation. © 

In the mean time pope Gregory XV. who had 
ganted the diſpenſation, died, and Urban VIII. was 
paced in the pon 


WI ouncio not to deliver the diſpenſation tl it could 
vc the ſanction of Urban; who, hoping that ſome 
ecken might be diſcovered, during the prince's 
Rldence in Spain, to effect his conve 
boli faith, delayed che dilpertfation. 
Thisgave great uneafinels both to James and his 
in; vhich being perceived by Philip, he took the 
_ pains to diſſipate every apprehenſion, and en- 


ion to the ca- 


ne, Charles, however, tired with expectation, 
died to Philip for leave to return home, which that 
zuurch readily granting the prince, after having 
* to the obſervance of all the articles in the mar. 
N an) let out, attended by A fumerous train bf 
eld nobility, for St. Andeto, where he et- 
del on board a veſſel ſent by hs Father to convey 
155 England. Or e ee 1 5 WR 

; "prince, perhaps, ever more enga 

i the Spaniards than Otikter, His harder 
— Poled of decency, referve, modeſty, and fobriety, 
nj, um univerſally refpeRted among all rafiks of 
ac. Tbeh vere in love with his unparalleled eon. 
Nan. v the romange gallantry he had practiced 
om fe Princeſs,” Atthie ſame time, his advan- 
ba adored, 4 b and the blooming - graces of youth 
bun of wy his countenance, endeared him to the 
ty 40. 14 and made deep impreſſions on the 
eeInfanta. Had the character of Buck- 


* 


4 


{ſoon alter it was given, muſt render all his decla- 


tured to appear in a court ball at Paris, Where Charles 
an the princeſs Henrietta, then in the bloom of | wil ch In 

| I | factefful und happy iſſue. 
They reached Madrid on the 6th of March, deven | 
days alter their departure from England. Their = | 
in that 


and prefented him with a golden key which opened 
all his apartments, that the prince might have free | 
ceſs to-him at all hours. He gave him the upper | | 
| at this ſudden change of ſentiments in the Britifh 
aligned for his reſidence. The. ſame pomp and tere- 
ones were uſed, when Charles firſt viſited the palace, | 

J vere common at the coronation of the kings of 
Yan ; and the council received public orders to 
| kind of re- 
picing was wſed throughout the kingdom; and all 
tte priſons were thrown open, that even thoſe who | 
before Janguiſhed in confinement might ſhare in the 


mited to ſee her lover'ih public, the Spaniſh ideas of || 


tchcal chair. This evenit'indattd * 


woured to prevail on the prince to wait till the | 
ſpenlation could be procured from the court of 


ed the affec- - 
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ingham been equal tllat of the'prinee;, Very thin 

he ſiceeededaccordiigto their Ales > but at i 
bleman Was us much Ueſpiled and hated as the'prince 
vas eſteemed und beloved. His diffolute pleafures, 
his ſallies'of paſſion, his amogant, impetubus temper, 


rendered him the dbjett of 'the 'Spaniards averfion, 


and he us, indgenetal, treated with conteinpt. 

Buchingbam, ”eonftibus of ' the Affrönts be bad 
given to ile tft öf Spain! and fearful of the inſlu- 
ence ef the Infanta Vhen The arrived in England, de- 
tertmiied to employ All His credit to prevent the mar- 
Hage from being concluded. But it ſeemed a diffi- 
cult tafk to prevail on the prince to treat à court, 
where he had received the moſt diſtinguiſhed favours, 
with inngratitude; and, if polible, till wöre difficult 
Te inddce James to break off a treaty, the accom- 
phlument of which had ſo long been the object of his 
wiſhes, and Whfch be had no ſo nearly brought to h 


1 I 


VNotwichſtanding, however, theſe obſtacles, Buck- 
ingham had 1o far got the aſcendancy over James 
1d his fon, that peremptory orders were ſent to the 
earl of Briſtol tor breaking off all negotiations. 
Theſe orders arrived juſt at the time when that mi- 
Biſter had, to all appearance, accotamodated every 
difference between tlie cöntractirg parties, arid the 
— 28 5 were on the point of delivering up the In- 
. 3 1 Sh | 
A. D. 1624. Philip was far from being ſurprized 
court: he was No ftranger to the difguſt of Buck- 
ingham; and believing him à man capable of facrifi- 
eing to his own ungovernable paſſions the deareſt in- 
tereſts of his king and country, he fuſpected his un- 
bounded atnbition Would be employed to foment a 
quarrel between the two nations. 1 
The pope's diſpenſation bad reached Spain ſoon 
after the departure af Charles and Buckingham ; and 
the 'Infanta"immetliately affamed the title of princeſs 
of Wales, Philip was therefore very unwilling to 
break off the treaty, eſpecially às he forefaw that a 


rupture between the two crowns would be the inevita- 


table conſequence; and hie determined that nothing 
on his part fhould be wanting to complete the mar- 
riage, and maintain the harmony that now ſubſiſted 
between Spain and England. He accordingly ſent a 
Written promiſe to the earl of Briſtol, engaging to 
procure the reftoration of the Palatinate, either by 
treaty or force of arms. But when he found that this 
conceſſton Was difregatded; Bebrdcted the Infanta to 
lay alide the title 'of printefs of Wales, and to drop 
the ſtady of the Engliſh language, which ſhe had 
been very aſſiduous in N At the ſame time, 
perſuaded' that the court of England would not ſtop 
at the violation of the marriage treaty, Ke ordered the 
neceffery preparatibns ro he made in every part of 
i dottiniohs, for carrying bh A war with that king- 
doth. % 167 DIL i THOUTQ 6 
As T60n as the pedple of England were informed 
that the treaty of Spain was at an end, they delebrated 
the ruptufe with 'bontfires; ahd other public demon- 
ſtrations of joy. Butkihghain, by givihg a partial, 
and, in many inſtances, à falſe accbunt f the nego- 
tiation, eahly ififlamed theſe imitds which were already 
prejudiced apainft 'Spain; ''Evlggiuttis were poured 
upon him às one of the beſt of fäbjects; und he äc- 
quited the epithet öf Peliyerer of his Country, 
James, Who wanted Hrmneſs of mind tb refift the 
impetuoſity of the nation, was ſwept away with the 
torfetit, and obliged, contrary th his natural principles, 
to follow thoſe” violent refolutions that led mevitably 
to war. He affethbled a pafliament, in order to ob- 
taln fapphies. In l. is peech to the two houſes, he 


* 


dropped ſome hints of the cauſes of complaint he had 


againſt 


— 
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againſt Spain; and graciouſly, condeſcended. to aſk 
their advice, which he had ever before rejected, with | 
regard to the condutt of ſo important an affair as the : 
marriage of Bis ſon, The commons promiſed, to 
aſſiſt him, in revenging the affront put upon him b 
Spain: for Buckingham, by laying before a com- 
mittee of both houſes a long and partial account, 
which he pretended was a true and complete narra- 
tive of all the ſteps taken in the Spaniſh negotiation, 
had intirely gained the confidence of that aſſembly. 
It contained ſo many eontradictory eitcumſtances, 
n the eyes of ay 


that they were, ſufficrent to open | 
reaſonable man, .notwithſtandingthe artful veilwhic 


was thrown over the whole proceedings, But the 

5 e pre- 
judices of the parliament, that no ſcruple was made 
of immediately adopting it as a truth that could not | 


narrative concurred ſo well with the pa 


be diſputed. Charmed with having at laſt the oppor- 


Palatinate. 


5 IG ME e ene nen 
The parliament, having thus given their voice for 
a var, preſented a petition to the king, that he would 


caule the laws againſt Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits to be 
ſtrialy executed: that he would iſſue orders for 


ſeizing the arms of popiſh recuſants, and obliging | into, hi Ws. 
| who, had fo faithfully performed his duty t bot, 


them to retire from the capital ; that he would revoke 


all licences granted to ſuch recuſants, and put a ſtop 
to the great concourſe of people who reſorted to hear 
maſs in the chapels of ambaſſadors ; that he ſhould de- 


prive all the papiſts of the poſts they enjoyed under 


the government, and not relax the laws made againſt | 


popiſh recuſants on any account whatever. 


. - James returned a very gracious and condeſcending 


anſwer; but declared himſelf. an enemy to all perſe- 

cution on account of religion, from a thorough con- 
viction that it always injured the cauſe it was intended 
to promote; according to the received maxim, 


That the blood of the martyrs was the ſeed of the 


church.” At the ſame time; he condemned an intire 
indulgence to the catholics; and ſtrongly hinted, 


that a middle courſe ought to be choſen, as the moſt 


political, and at the ſame time the moſt humane. 


It being now determined to purſue hoſtile mea- 


ſures, the. king repaired to the parliament houſe, 
where he declared, in a ſpeech to that aſſembly, his 
reſolution of humbling the pride of Spain, provided 


they would engage to ſupport him. He began his 
s misfortune, in being 


4 
7 
7 
. 
* 


manded a vote of fix ſubfidies and twelve fifteenths, 


harangue with lamenting hi je, | 
obliged, in his old age, to exchange the bleſſings of 
peace for the inevitable calamities attendant on war. 
He repreſented to them the prodigious expence re- 
quiſite for maintaining military armaments; and de- 


as a proper ſtock before war was declared againſt 


Spain. He mentioned the large debts he had con- 
trated, E to ſupport the Elector Palatine 


and his y ; but declared, he inſiſted not on any 


himſelf; the honor and ſecurity of the 


- fupply. for e hone 
- —— was all he was deſirous of ſupporting. He 
even ſo far forgot his prerogative, which he had hither- 
to ſo ſtrenuouſſy ſupported, that he made a dange- 
rous and unexpetted conceſſion, that the ſums grant- 


ed ſhould be veſted in a committee of parliament, 
and be iſſued by them without being intruſted to his 


„ 


9 


tunity, ſo long and ſo ardegtly deſired, of going to my of the carl of 
war with papiſts, they thought not of future conſe- 
quences, but immediately adviſed, the king to break 
off both treaties with Spain, as well that which; re- 


| gardedahe marriage, asthat for the reſticution of the 
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thouland men into the Palatinate, under the comme 


| pair to Paris in order to aſſiſt the ea! 9 
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neceſſities, though he had made a co 
greater than they could have expected. 
Though the commons were ſo parſimonious inth | 
ſupplies, they took advantage of the preſent 3 Me 
ment between the king and the parliament to = 
' freſh attacks upon the prerogative, J ames ws, 
liſhed all the monopolies.ſo loudly and ſo jul cb 
plained of; but this did not ſatisfy the ler 
they paſſed an act, by which it was declared Fas 
monopolies were contrafy to the laws and liberties a 
the kingdom. By the ſame ſtatute it was enad 1 
that every man enjoyed an entire freedom wi . 
gard to his own attions, provided he did nothin 
detrimental to any perſon; and that no other iy 
rity but that of the laws ſhould ſtop this unlimited 
right; a principle which ſerved as a baſis for the ; 
vil liberties of England. . 
-, Buckingham, who was become the profeſed ar 
riſtol, had, ſince his arrival from 
Spain, threw out many ſcandalous refleRions againſ 
that, nobleman both before the council and the pala. Wi 
ment. Orders were now ſent to the earl to leave bel 
court of Madrid; on the receipt of which he appli 
for an audience, that he might properly dilcharye 
the ceremonial of his departure. Philip expreſel 
the higheſt regret that. Briſtol's ſervices ſhould mec 
with ſo unworthy a reward; and that his enemies 
ſhould have ſo far prevailed, as to infule prejudices 
into his maſter and his country againſt a miniſe 


He. endeavoured io prevail upon him to engage in 
his ſervice, promiſing to beſtow upon him every ad 
vantage of rank and fortune he himſelf could delre, 
But Briſtol, though he expreſſed the utmoſt gratitude 
for this generous offer, refuſed everything, and deter 
mined to return immediately to his own country, not 
2 e but the torch of truth would ſoon cxpoſe the 
falſhoods of his enemies in their genuine colour, 
Philip could not even prevail upon him to accept of 
ten thouſand ducats, though his circumſtances ren. 
dered ſuch a-preſent neceſſary. The monarch uſed 
every intreaty in his power to prevail, and aſſured 
him that neither James, nor any one elle, ſhould 
ever know he had received it. There is one (ats 
ſwered the virtuous miniſter) who will be privyto the 
whole tranſaction; it is. the earl of Briſtol, and be 
will certainly reveal it to the king of England.” 
The parliament being prorogued on the 29th 0 
May, it was thought neceſſary to make ſome prepa: 
rations for oppoling the warlike armament fitting out 
by the court of Spain, and alſo to aſſiſt the count F- 
latine. * A citizens of London were appointed a 
treaſurers for the money raiſed by parliament, an 
theſe were aſſiſted by ten other perſons from his ma 
jeſty's council of war. Without a warrant from thei 


no money could be iſſued, nor even by their order 
| | es of 


on any other account than to defray the expenc 
the war, as they were accountable to the common 
parliament. It was cemputed that the ſums gra" 
laſt ſeſſion would be ſufficient to ſend twenty 


of an Engliſh general. Six thouſand only," 
however, raiſed, and ſent into Holland to Jol * 
army of the States, commanded by the pres 
Orange; while another army, under count Mansc 
was to penetrate into the Palatinate. land 
During theſe tranlaQtions the ear! of i I 
Engliſh ambaſſador at the French court, 1 . 
James that Lewis XIII. was inclined to liſten 
overture of marriage between the prince 4 ff 
and the princeſs 3 Maria. James, P 


fe to le 
with the offer, appointed the earl of Cor ad 


commiſſioners we 


the negotiation. According 7 
n 805 5h ambaſſadors 7 


appointed to treat with the Engli 


4, 


auch 
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he Engliſh monarch was fo deſirous of terminating 
th affair, that the marriage articles were ſigned at 
* on the tenth of November, and were nearly 
* in ſubſtance with thoſe which had been before 
"cluded with Spain. For as Lewis required only 
Dae conditions which had been granted to the 
: tholic king, James made no ſcruple of complying. 
"_ as the prince, while in Spain, had given a verbal 
romiſe, that the Infanta ſhould be intruſted with the 


their 
Tee. 
nake 
abo. 
com- 
ons; 
at all 


00 elucation of ber children till they were ten years 
hw; of age, the ſame article was inſerted in this treaty : 
thin and to that condition is generally, and perhaps juſtly 


acribed, the misfortunes that afterwards attended ths 
t family. | 

pan 0 time count Mansfeldt came over to 

England, where he was received with extraordinary 

marks of reſpect, and lodged in apartments, fitted up 


utho. 
mited 
Ie ci. 


ene. a | 
his reception, in the palace. After ſome con- 
hey cnn it — agreed, that Mansfeldt, at the head of 
alla. WY tvelve thouſand men, ſhould carry on the war in the 
ie the Lover Palatinate. The French miniſtry, during the 
plied regotiation for the marriage, made large promiſes, 
harge but always couched in general terms, not only of 
reſſed| ranting the Engliſh a paſſage through France, but 
meg lo of re inforcing their army with conſiderable bodies 
emies of troops during their march to the Palatinate ; but 
ices in the arrival of the Engliſh, under the command of 
niſter Manseldt, before Calais, they found that no orders 
both, had been ſent for their admiſſion. This occaſioned 
ge in many diſpatches ; but the French miniſtry inſiſted 
y ad bat they bad entered into no poſitive agreement ; 
lelire, ud that the granting the count a free paſſage through 
titude France was a matter of too much importance to be 
deter: ally admitted. This delay was fatal to the expe- 
„ not lon, A peſtilential diſeaſe broke out among the 
ſe the wops, and {wept away great numbers of them 
lours, tally; and thoſe that remained were ſo weakened by 
pt of Ickneſs, and diſcouraged by misfortunes, that it was 
eu- ought imprudent to lead them into the Palatinate. 
1 uſed ach was the ſhameful ifſue of this expedition, which 
ſured elected the higheſt diſgrace on the Engliſh miniſtry, 
hould Wo had. been weak enough to confider French pro- 
(an. lions as ſolemn engagements ! 5 
o the Though James had laid a ſolid foundation for 
nd he ung an end to the troubles in Ireland, he had not 
, en able entirely to complete his plan. The Spa- 
jth 0 Wards fill maintained a conſtant intelligence with the 
repas Uffefted papiſts, and kept the Engliſh government 
ng out | mtinual alarms, The earl of Tyrone having 
nt Pa- en received into favour by James, and obtained 
ted a u ea protection, on condition of not relapſing 
t, ane duo dis former rebellious practi ces, lived, for ſome 
is ma me in great ſubmiſſion to the government; but 
a theſe | Ng all the marks of favour he had received to 
order aling more than the effects of fear, he had the bold- 
ices 0 5. Lon after, to petition the kin for a toleration 
z0ns in ue catholic religion. This requeſt being refuſed, he 
ranteg 5 the earl of T rconnel, and other chiefs of the 
00 9785 ; and a Lenne confederacy was formed 
nmane x ainating the lord deputy and the council, and 
' * ;"Ceing all the Engliſh in the kingdom of Ireland. 
wy a ned © "acy was happily diſcovered by a letter 
wor mel k — council- chamber; and Tyrone, 


. other principal conſpirators, in- 
| 10 1 the accident, led to France, and afterwards 
ad, where the-archduke gave them'a noble 


" | a ; KETTLE 
* _ on them large penſions by ex- 


olland 
formed 
n to A 


le Ton e court of Spain. Soon after 
17 — der K to excite another rebellion, and 
# re by being. big friends, into Ireland ; but the 1 
land it 1 g dſcovered before it was ripe for exetu- 


's e 
3: 


| iefs who had \« 178 r 
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|. himſelf, 


or extreme 


perfect pattern of 'a good king; others have loaded 
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towards the period of his exiſtence, The habit of his 
body, like the ſtate of his kingdom, was alarming. 
He had long addicted himſelf to thoſz pleaſures which 
he could not taſte, that he might baniſh from his 
mind the rellections which he could not bear. He 
had accuſtomed himſelf to the uſe of fweet wines, 
and to ride hard, both before and after drinking. 
This irregular method of living had occaſioned le- 
veral ſevere fits of illneſs, which the phyficians had 
rather palliated than removed ; for James was too 
impatient in ſickneſs to ſubmit to any troubleſome re- 
gimen, in order to obtain a cure. Inſirmities there- 
tore increaſed upon him with age, and the diſtratled 
ſtate of his mind facilitated the illneſs of his body. 
He was highly provoked at the behaviour of Buck- 
ingham; he imputed to his headſtrong paſſions all the 
misfortunes that now ſurrounded him. He was de- 
ſirous of humbling that haughty miniſter, but he 
wanted power to execute his delign. Finding that 
all attempts, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, would 
be in vain, he compoſed himſelf with a ſullen kind of 
reſignation, meditating how to take the firſt oppor- 
tunity of a proper revenge on his perfidious ſavour- 
ite, | 
Such was the king's ſituation when the marquis of 
Hamilton, who hated Buckingham, and who was as 
likely as any man to ſerve James in his diſtreſs, died 
ſuddenly, not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of poiſon, 
James conſidered the death of that nobleman as a ſure 
prelude to his o n. Ifthe branches arc cut down, 
(ſaid he) the ſtock cannot long ſtand.” From that 
moment he became penſive and melancholy. He 
was ſeized, in the beginning of March, with a tertian 
ague ; and when encouraged by his courtiers with 
the old proverb, that this diſtemper, during that 
ſeaſon, was health for a king, he replied, © that the 
proverb was meant of a young king.” The counteſs 
of Buckingham, and ſome other ladies, who had no 
great opinion of regular phyſicians, but thought that 
life might be rendered immortal by the ſecrets of 
empyrics, attended James, whoſe impatience for 
health drove him into the ſame fatal error. Buck: 
Ingham had, ſome time before, been cured of a ter- 
tlan ague by an emetic, a plaiſter and a poſſet- drink, 
which James now inſiſted ſhould be adminiſtered to 
Buckingham uſed every argument in his 
power to diſſuade him from taking any thing that was 
not preſcribed by his phyſicians, But all his reaſonings 
were in vain : James ſent for the medicines, and 
they were given him, according to his requeſt. ita 
ſymptom of his diſeaſe was immediately augmented, 
and it was ſoon evident that he could not long ſurvive, 
James was himſelf very ſenfible of his approaching 
end, and met the king of terrors with amazing forti- 
tude. His preparations for death were extremely 


fervent, and he was chiefly aſſiſted in his devotions 


by lord-keeper Williams, When the prince of 
Wales was admitted to his preſence, to receive his 
laſt advice, he exhorted him to maintain a tender af. 
fection for his wife, but at the ſame time to preſerve 
a conſtancy in religion, to protect the church of 


England, and to extend his care to the unhappy fa- 


mily of the Palatine. In his laſt moments he declared 
that he died in the religion of the church of England, 
and expired at his favourite ſeat of Theobalds on the 
27th of March, in the 59th year of his age, and the 


Ihe charatter of James has been variouſly handled 
by different hiſtorians, moſt of whom appear to have 
wrote under the influence of favourabl ſſions 
prejudice: ſome repreſent him as the 


im with reproaches by aggravating his failings. . The 


36 5 James vas now baſtjly advancing [ 


reaſon of this diverſity ** from the biſtory 8 
ns his 


P i 
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his reign being penned at a time when the animofity 


of parties was at a great height; therefore the cha- 
rafter of this prince muſt not be formed either on the 
praiſes of the one, or the invettives of the other, but 
upon the manner of his governing, upon his ſpeeches 
and actions; and this our readers will be perfectly 
able to do for themſelves, by recollecting the prin- 
cipal circumſtances of his reign : we ſhall, therefore, 
only obſerve, that nature had delmeated on his mind 
the outlines of many excellent qualities, and ſeveral 
virtues ; but leaving her work unfiniſhed, it was 
ſhaded by the pencil of vice. His generoſity was 


blended with profuſion, his learning with pedantry, 


his pacific diſpoſition with puſillanimity, his wiſdom 
with cunning, and his friendſhip with boyiſh fondneſs 
and folly. He was certainly a great diſſembler: this 
failing accompanied him even in the moſt common 
tranſaQtions of life, and made him paſs for a worſe man 
than he really was; he frequently miſſed a favourite 
point by his duplicity, which he might have fecured by 


openneſs and reſolution. His too great averſion to 


war, which has from ſome got him the reproach of 
want of courage, was certainly a defett productive 
of very happy conſequences to the nation he go- 
verned; the people were bleſſed with a moſt pro- 
found peace, which no troubles interrupted ; they 
were enriched by an extenſive commerce, which few 
taxes opprefſed; and, freed from the care of foreign 
affairs, they had leiſure to attend to their own con- 
cerns, and ſecure their liberties by many excellent 
and wiſe regulations. 150 | ; 

James had ſeven children by his conſort, Anne 
of Denmark; but only two of them ſurvived him, 
namely, Charles, who Av. him on the throne ; 
and Elizabeth, married to the EleQor Palatine. 


The moſt remarkable occurrences that happened, | 


during the reign of James, were as fallow : 
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His acceſſion gave riſe to the word 5 

| added to the title ef Majeſty, in the — b 
of England. | . 

In his firſt year the officer, called The 

the Ge was firſt appointed at te maſter 

court. | | 5 "gli 
In his ſecond year there h ned 

inſtance of the 3 of prefieg wank 

flited on thoſe who refuſe pleading 10 they fl 

diement. Hugh Calverly, of Calverly in you,” 

baving murdered two of his children, ang abe 

his wife in a fit of jeaboufy, being arraigned ae 

crime at York aflizes, ſtood mute, and was 4 
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A S ſoon as the death of James was notified, the 
A council immediately iſſued orders for proclaim- 

g Charles, prince of Wales, his only ſurywing fon, 
king of England. The ceremony was accordingly 
performed at the uſual places in London and Weſt- 
minſter; and the new monarch was received by the 

ple with univerſal acclamations. 

A few days after Charles's acceſſion he iflued out 
writs for calling a new parliament ; but he was obliged 
+ to poſtpone the opening of the ſeſſion on account of 
2 wore of the r Henrietta, whom. he. had 
eſpouſed by proxy. nuptial ceremany was per- 
formed by cardinal Richlieu, on the firfi of May,“ in 
he church of 4 Dame * Paris; ſoon wan 1 22 
h g queen ſet out on her journey towar - 

Ede by her mother the queen . 
ager, ber brother the duke of Orleans, the duke and 
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obſeguies of the late king. The body was carried from Somer- 
ſet- houſe (to which place it had bern conveyed froth Ihre) 
to Weſtminſter, where it was interred in St. xte church with 


| refed his attention 0 the welfare of hi, king 


| 

upon preſſed to death in the caſtle of that cj 

In his third 2 act of parliament was paſſe t 

whereby one ſhilling was levied on every perſon found b 

abſent from church on Sundays. a 

In his fourth year there was ſo great an inundaticy 0 

| in ſome parts of Sometſetſhire and -Glouceſterfiin ig 

(owing to the overflowing of the Severn) that the vary © 

roſe above the tops of the houfes, inſomuch that then ye 

periſhed by this fatal accident no leſs than eighty crc 

perſons, and the damage done, upon the whole wa me 

eſtimated at 20,000]. | j 

His fixth year is remarkable for the firſt Plahting of b | 

mulberry trees in England, they 

* his eee year was invented the an of 00 

making ta in England]; the firſt manufaRtory M 7! 

which . Mortläke. " he | 

In his goth year a fatal accident happened at the ple 

houſe of the French ambaſſador in Black. fat Coe 

during the evening Veſpers. Three hundred pero "it 

being aſſembled in an upper room, while a [evil be 

was preaching the floor gave way, and the priet, lader 

with above an hundred perſons of the congregation o the 

were buried in the ruins, net any of whom vet nes, 

taken out alive, Ken 
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| ducheſs of Chevreuſe, and a brilliant train of Engl ung 

nobility, among whom were the duke of Buck we thang 

ham, and the earls of Carliſle, Holland and Ma e ſent 


gomery. After ſtaying two days at Amien, 
proceeded to fly where an Engliſh fe 
twenty- onę ſhips had been ſome time wailing 07 
her on board. On the thirteenth of Jun e 
met by the king at Dover, and the ſame uy 
mom e was conſummated at . | 
days after their majeſties made their public © 7, 
London, but the pomp and-ceremony uſual ah 
occaſions were almoſt wholly laid alide, 00 
plague, which at this time raged with great 
the metropolis. ER 88 | 
The royal marriage being celebrated, Ci" 


ach were celebrated the funeral. | 


The parliament, (which had been pol 


„„ . 


go and ſolemnity. Chales hitnſelf pt cron 
0 {at phi Afi thoug Cconcrary ro the call - 
heads; but he rather choſe to curtail his digatty 

chan to bo been defcient ir lis feder. "RT. 
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when the king opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from 


one, in which he diſplayed great candour and 
ere He ſlightly mentioned the occaſion he had 


ply, but employed no intrigue to influence 
- 1 4 he He would not even allow the officers 


g the crown, who had ſeats in the houle, to mention 


any particular ſum which might be expected by him. 
Kcure (as he thought) of the affection of the com- 


mons, he was reſolved that their bounty ſhould be en- 


irely their own deed; unaſked and unſolicited. 


The commons affected to be highly pleaſed with 


tis majelſty's ſpeech ; and the ſupply was the firſt bu- 


creſs taken into conſideration. But though they knew 
| that all the money granted by the laſt parliament had 
been expended on naval and military armaments, | 


and that very large anticipations had allo been made 
on the revenues of the crown: though they were not 
lenotant that Charles was loaded with a large debt 
contrafted by his father; that the public revenues 
vere hardly ſufficient for ſupporting the dignity of the 


crown, even under the ordinary charges of govern- 
ment; and that the preſent war, againſt the whole 


wer of the houſe of Auſtria, had been undertaken 
j their importunate applications and intreaties ; yet 


they thought proper to grant their young monarch 


no more than 112,000l. | 


It is probable that this extraordinary reſolution of | 


de parliament was occaſioned by the libertine prin- 


ples of the duke of Buckingham, who was now be- 


come odious for his vices. The marriage of the king 
nith a catholic princeſs had alſo too much diſpleaſed 
the puritans to render them indulgent to the court. 
Independent of theſe motives, the principal members 
of the lower houſe extended their views to future 
ines. Perſuaded that the power of. the crown had 


been increaſed at the expence of the liberties of the 


eople, their object was to confine it within narrow 
inis. Their right to grant or refuſe the neceſſary 


plies was conſidered as an infallible means of gain- 


liz the moſt important conceſſions. 


Theſe proceedings of the commons greatly diſcon- 


ened the hopes of Charles. He had formed the 
farmeſt expectations of receiving the moſt convincing 


Jools of the love of his ſubjects; but found that the 


ippies they granted him were rather a mockery of 
hi Wants than a ſerious defign of ſupporting him in a 
n vhich might juſtly be filed their own. 


The plague continuing to rage with the moſt dread- 


Unlence in London, Charles adjourned the par- 
ment to Oxford, where he flattered himſelf with 
kee ing farther affiſtance from the commons. But 
it thange of place made not the leaſt alteration in 
ar ſentiments, Determined to carry their favou- 
1 with regard to the prerogative, they abſo- 
 tefuled to make any addition to the ſupply they 
au ed! even the trifling ſum of 40,600]. was 
Mid; though the parliament well knew that a fleet 
„my were lying at Portſmouth, in great want 
M) and proviſions ; and that Buckingham the ad- 
d the treaſurer of the navy, had advanced, 


mel own credit, near 100, 000l. for the ſea ſer- 


5 It vain were all the arguments of the cour- 
hs Tteval over the obſtinacy of the commons. 
"x by a ſet of men of the moſt uncommon 
ty.) formed into & regular party and umted by 
We. and projets, it was intipoflible to change 
yp their purpoſe. They 
ky latte, though the Bohor of their country 
e = K. te of Europe demarided a more 


Wien „ ho had imbibed the lofty notions of mos 
Ws n Poser, confidered the refuſal of the com- 
"FN nds criminal and traiterous nature; and 
eied that the ſupplies aſked were purely - 


that account,) aſſembled on the 18th of June, 


dition. 
againſt the cruelty and injuſtice of this proceeding 


perſevered in their 
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to ſupport a war efitered into at their particular re- 
queſt, their behaviour appeared cruel and deceitful. 
A diſcovery, however, was now made, which not 
only furniſhed the commons with a pretence for their 
refulal, but - alſo inflamed them againſt the court in 
eneral, and the duke of Buckingham in particular. 
The late king ſome time before his death, had 
promiſed to furniſh Lewis, who was deſtitute of a 
naval force, with one ſhip of war, and ſeven armed 
veſſels hired from the merchants, which the French 
monarch pretended were to be employed againſt the 
Genoeſe, the firm allies of Spain. Charles was riow 
called upon to fulfil the engagement, but the French 
made no ſecret that the ſhips were to be employed 
againſt the Hugonots in the ſiege of Rochelle. Vice- 
admiral Pennington was on the coaſt of France with 
a ſquadron of men of war, and received an order 
ſigned by Charles (at the inſtigation of Buckingham) 
to employ his ſhips in whatever ſervice the Frenct 
ambaſſador ſhould direct, after filling them With ſol- 
diers and marines, under the command of the duke 
of Montmorency. This was no ſooner known, or 
rather ſuſpetted, than the ſhips crews mutinied, and 
all, except the Vanguard, which Pennington himſelf” 
commanded, ſtood to fea. The admiral, however, 
went on ſhore, and offered to go upon any ſervice 
the French king ſhould order him, but refuſed to 
receive on board any ſoldiers. This refuſal exaſpe- 
rated the ambaſſador, and he gave him to underſtand, 


| that he was a priſoner if he did not comply; and at 


the ſame time informed Him, that not more than fifty 
or ſixty Engliſnmen would be employed in the expe- 
It was in vain for Pennington to remonſtrate 


and to repreſent the uneaſineſs of his ſailors, who 
would not fail to refufe obedience to any ſuch com- 
mands. The ambaſſador, however, was reſolute, 
and Pennington thought it prudent to diſſemble his 
real ſentiments, that he might recover his ſhip. The 
ſtratagem ſucceeded; but he was no ſooner on board, 
than he abſolutely refuſed to Teave bis ſhip. This 
produced a long negotiation between the ambaſſadot 


and the admiral, Proteſts were taken againſt the 


latter ; and, in the hearing of his own men, he was 
threatened with the puniſhment of death, as a trator 


to his country, But all the menaces of the French- 


men were in vain; Pennington refuſed his compli- 
ance, and received expreſs orders to deliver up his 
own, and all the merchant ſhips to the French king, 
This was accordingly done; but not ati Engliſhman, 
one guhner only excepted, was found mean enough 
to ferve on board the fleet, under 4 French commil- 
ſion, and againſt their proteſtant brethren, 
No ſooner were theſe tranſaftions known in par- 
liantent, than the commons ſhewed the ſame attach- 


ment with the ſailors for the proteſtant religion. They 


even carried their zeal to a height that rendered their 


| deliberations at once ridiculous and unjuſt. Mon- 


tague, one of the kitig's chaplains, publiſhed a book, 


| which; contrary to the figid tenets of the puritans, 


ſaved virtuous catholics, as well as other chriſtians, 
from eternal torments. It now became evident that 
thoſe great men, who reaſoned fo forcibly on the 
danger of the conſtitution of their country from the 
increaſing power of the crown, could not reaſon br 
all on the ſabjeQ of religion. Montague was ordered 
to be proſecuted; à committee was appointed to con- 
ſider of the proceedings againſt him, and the eccle- 
ſiaſtic, for having done an important ſervice to ths 
church of England, by Exploding the 5 0 errors 
of her antagoniſts, was ordered int cu och of th 
ſerjeant, and to give bail of wo thouſand poynds for 
his appearing at the bext ſeffion, It is no wondet 
that Charles was offended at theſe proceedings, and 


| that he often put them in mind chat they had _— 


L 
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of far greater concern to engage their attention. But 
finding all attempts were in vain, he diſſolved the 
parliament. | h 
Charles, - diſappointed in the expeQations he had 
formed of receiving aſſiſtance from parhament, was 
obliged to have recourſe to unconſtitutional methods 
for raiſing money. He iſſued privy-ſeals for borrows 
ing from his ſubjeQs ; but the advantages to be gain- 
ed by this temporary ſupply were more than balanced 
by the diſguſt it occaſioned. However, by means of 
this ſtratagem, he was enabled to fit out a fleet of 
eighty ſail, on board of which were 10,000 ſoldiers. 
The command of the fleet was given to Sir Edward 
Cecil, who had lately been created viſcount Wimble- 
ton; and the earl of Eſſex was appointed vice-ad- 
— YT: | | 
It was intended that this fleet ſhould have been 
ſent out early in the ſummer; but from want of mo- 
' ney, and other obſtacles, it did not fail till the end 
of October. When they arrived off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, a council of war was held in order to form a 
plan for their future operations. The earl of Eſſex 
ave his voice for attacking Cadiz, and his propoſal 
„ the whole fleet ſtood towards that 
port. But by this time all Spain was alarmed, and ſo 
dreadſul to the Spaniards was the remembrance of the 
Engliſh valour under queen Elizabeth, that their king 
was ready in perſon to march down at the head of a 
royal army to the defence of his coaſt. 
When the Engliſh reached Cadiz, they found 
every thing in readineſs to give them a warm recep- 
tion, and the attack of fort Puntal was given to the 
earl of Eſſex. He advanced with twenty Engliſh and 
five Dutch ſhips with ſuch impetuoſity, that the Spa- 
niſh ſhipping, which conſiſted of ſeventeen ſtout ſhips 
and eight or ten gallies, fearing the fatal conſequence 
of that fort's being taken, retired to Port Real. 
The fort, however, made a noble defence; and it 
was found imprafticable to take it on that fide where 
the attack was made. Upon this Sir John Burroughs, 
an old Engliſh officer, landed with his regiment, and' 
driving ſome "companies of Spaniſh infantry, who 
had oppoſed his landing, back to the ſort, the Spaniſh 
governor thought proper to ſufrender. The taking 
of this fort was, howewer, of no other conſequence 
than as it opened a paſſage to Cadiz itſelf, and com- 
manded a large extent of villages and country round ; 
but the raw Engliſh ſoldiers could not reſiſt the 
temptation of the new, Spaniſh wines; they drank 
to excels, and could not be brought to act with that 
ſpirit and reſolution neceflary for rendering the ex- 
pedition ſucceſsful. At the ſame time diſſentions 
prevailed among the officers, and diſeaſes among the 


ſoldiers; ſo that any. farther ſtay appearing fruitleſs, | 


| the troops were reimbarked, and the fleet put to ſea 
with a reſolution of waiting for the Spaniſh galleons. 
But the plague breaking out among the ſeamen 
and ſoldiers, Cecil was obliged to return to Eng- 
land with infected crews, fickly companies, a bro- 
ken reputation, diſheartened ' officers, and national 
diſhonour. SOA TY qt Hy LEAR 

A. D. 1626. The failure of this expedition greatly 


diſconcerted Charles, who found himſelf again 


obliged to have recourſe to parliament. ., Though his 
authority was greatly diminiſhed by the ill ſucceſs of 
his enterprizes, and the imprudence of the Spaniſh 
war became every. day more apparent; though the 
increaſe of his neceſſities increaſed his dependence, 
and expoſed him ſtill more to the encroachments of 
the commons; he was reſolved once more to try that 
regular and conſtitutional expedient for ſupply. But 
the folemnity of his coronation: was firſt to -» per- 
formed; which was accordingly celebrated with great 
magnificence on the ſecond of Februa 9 


Four days after che king's coronation 


ww 


— 


8 * 


the parliament | 


* 


— 9 


they had left off the laſt ſeſſion. 


any parliamentary afliſtance. 


attend the parliament, Briſtol acquainted the lords 


From the earl's defence of himſelf, and his accuſation 


niſter. They accuſed him of negledting t0 gut, i 
ſeas, inſomuch that : many 


ple. And during, the fitting of the parliament he 


ceedings, ordered his attorney-general to enter an 
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aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and the feſhon 
by a ſpeech from Sir Thomas Finch, the! 
who acquainted both houſes, that as his 
tended the ſeſſion ſhould be very ſhort, ] 
they would make all imaginable diſpatch 
the ſupplies. But the commons, without Paying a 
regard to the lord-keeper's ſpeech, began an e * 
into the national grievances, at the very point . 
They, however, in 
a few days, voted a ſupply of three ſublidies and thre 
fifteenths, and afterwards added another ſubſidy; * 
they reſerved the paſſing that vote into a law til the 
end of the ſeſſion: fo that if the king refuſcd t, 
grant them a. ſufficient time to finiſh their Inquiry intg 
the national grievances, or refuſed to comply with 
their demands, he would have little reaſon to expett 


was Opened 
rd-keeper, 
majeſty in. 
1C expected 


in grantin 


It ſoon appeared that the whole ſtorm was intended 
againſt Buckingham, who was univerſally conſidered 
as the ſource of all the national grievances, Hu 
want of temper and prudence, and the uncontrouled 
aſcendancy which he had acquired over his maſter, 
rendered him every day ſtill more odious to the peo. 


ſuſtained two violent attacks; one from the earl of 
Briſtol, and the other from the houſe of commons, 
When the writs were iſſued out for ſummoning a 
new parliament, Charles, by a ſtretch of prerogative, 
had ordered that no writ ſhould be ſent to the earl of 
Briſtol, whom he knew to be the moſt mveterate 
enemy to his favourite the duke of Buckingham, In 
conſequence of this the earl of Briſtol preſented a 
petition to the lerds, and intreated they would, if 
poſſible, prevail on his majeſty to grant him what vas 
his due as a peer of the realm. Upon this his urt 
was ſent him, but accompanied by a letter from the 
lord-keeper, forbidding him, in the king's name, to 


with this command, and at the ſame time defired they 
would adviſe him how. to proceed in ſo delicate an 
affair. The king's prohibition was withdravn, and 
Briſtol took his ſeat. Charles, enraged at ſuch pro. 


accuſation, of high treaſon againſt Briſtol ; and in 
return Briſtol accuſed Buckingham of the {ame crime. 


of the duke, the great imprudence of the Jatter Vas 
very evident; but, from thence, not one action coule 
be collected, which, in the eye of the Jaw, deemec 
him guilty of a crime, much leſs could convidt hit 
of high treaſon. 
The commons, 
againſt Buckingham with the moſt unwearled © 
gence ; and having voted, * that common fame ' | 
a ſufficient ground of accuſation by the 3 
proceeded to frame regular articles againſt tne 


however, purſued their * 


merchant ſhips had bee 
furniſhing ſhips © 


taken by the enemy; of lt the Hugonot 


French king, in order to ſerve again . 
of being concerned in the ſale of ＋ | 
offices ; of procuring extenſive grants u 
crown; of obtaining many titles of honor | 
kindred; of adminiſtering phyſic to 15 . care 
without acquainting his phyſicians. ow, 115 
compariſon of the charge and reply, - "all T 
appeared to be at leaſt, frivolous, if not ice 
+ o be worth any _ un 
ſum of 51 . +" 0 
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 duke's anſwers to the reſpectives articles were 
ad ſatisfactory. 

king having ordered Sir Dudley Diggs, who 
-oduced the impeachment againſt Buckingham, 
lohn Elliot, who had alſo been very violent 
2 duke; to be committed to priſon, the 
f Commons declared that they would deſiſt 


0 
1] farther buſineſs, till ſatisfaction ſhould be 


them for ſuch a violation of their privileges. 


-xcuſe for his proceedings, Charles accuſed 
ſoners of having, in their accuſations of. the 
dropped ſome ſeditious expreſſions in regard 
ſelf, But, upon examination, it was found 
\ ſuch expreſſions had ever been uſed ; the 
rs were therefore diſcharged, and the com- 
having, in this attempt received a new inſtance 
king's arbitrary diſpoſition, were more averſe 
er to any of his meaſures, LT 
houſe of peers, following the example of the 
ns, claimed liberty for the earl of Arundel, 
Charles had lately confined in the Tower, on 
e of his having conſented to a marriage be- 
lord Maltravers and the ſiſter of the duke of 
After many fruitleſs evaſions, the king was 
| to comply with their repeated petitions, and 
| was ſet at liberty, 


attack which the commons made this ſeſſion, 


ſucceeded, muſt have given a ſevere ſtroke to 
prerogative. 
ance againſt the practice of levying tonage and 
ge without the conſent of parliament, This 
and the new duties laid on merchandize by 
compoſed near one half of the crown re- 
; and by depriving the king of theſe reſources, 
ould have reduced him to a ſtate of entire de- 
ce on his ſubjects. Charles, hearing of theſe 
dings, determined to diſſolve the parliament 


ately, When this reſolution was made public, 


ſe of peers, whoſe ſubmiſſion to the king en- 
hem to ſome authority with him, endeavoured 
loy their good offices between him and the 
ns, and prepared a petition, intreating his 
to let the parliament fit ſome time longer. 
harles would not admit them to his preſence, 


n the fifteenth of June diſſolved the parlia- 


king, not having received any aid from the 
zent, was greatly diſtreſſed for want of money: 
a war to maintain againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
ſupplying his allies with the promiſed ſuccours, 
ting his kingdom in a poſture of defence. 
le matters could not be effected with the or- 
Tevenues, ſome expedients were thought of 
ing money. A commiſſion was publickly 
to compound with the catholics, and agree 
ipenſation with the penal laws enacted againſt 


By this expedient the king at once filled his 


5 and gratified his inclination of indulgin 
neemt: but he could not have thought + 
tnod which would have been ſo diſagreeable to 
teltant lubjeQs, 


Cer to obtain farther aſſiſtance, Charles ap- 
© citizens of London for a loan of 100,000]. 


They were preparing a re- 


e better to advance the plan care was taken te 


: . liſt of ſuch as had freely ſubſcribed, in hopes 
1 would be an inducement to others. 
wit ſtanding this the ſubſcription went on very 


4 


K A the court found themſelves obliged to 
, nt meaſures. - The common people, who 


t . 0 . 
0 Brow in their mite to the loan were or- 
erve in his majeſty's troops. Perſons of 


"ere ſy 
H the 
0 pla 


mmoned to appear before the council, 


ces at a conſiderable diſtance from their 


Mons. | 


37 


made a ſecond refuſal, they were con- 
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At the ſame time the council, in order to fit out a 


fleet, levied a diſtribution on all the maritime towns 
in the kingdom; each of which was required, with the 
aſſiſtance of the adjacent counties, to provide a cer- 
tain number of armed veſſels. The city of London 
was rated at twenty ſhips. This is the firſt inſtance of 
ſhip-money in the reign of Charles; a taxation which 
had been impoſed by Elizabeth, but which, after 
being carried to much greater lengths by Charles, 
was productive of the moſt violent diſturbances. 
While theſe things were tranſacting, advice was re- 
ceived that the king of Denmark had been totally de- 
feated by the imperial general count Tilly. Money 
was now wanting more than ever, as it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſupport a prince ſo nearly related to 
Charles, by whom he had been chiefly drawn into 
the war. The council, on this occaſion iſſued a pro- 
clamation, importing, that, as the urgency of affairs 
admitted not the method of parliament, the moſt 
ſpeedy, equal and convenient way of ſupply was by a 
general loan from the ſubject, according as every man 
was aſſeſſed in the laſt ſubſidy. The ſame ſum was 
required, which each would have paid, had the votes 
of four ſubſidies been paſſed into a law. But at the 
ſame time the people were informed that the ſums ex- 
acted were not to be called ſubſidies, but loans. 
Among other articles iſſued in this proclamation, 
was the following: If any perſon or perſons ſhall 
e refuſe to pay the duties, ſubſidies, or impoſts 
*« aforeſaid, unto our farmers, collectors, or officers, 
in manner aforeſaid, then our will and pleaſure is, 
“ and we do farther grant, by theſe preſents, unto 
* the lords, and others of our privy-council for the 
e time being, or unto the lord treaſurer of England, 
te or chancellor of the exchequer, now or for the time 
e being, full power and authority to commit all and 
* every ſuch perſon and perſons to priſon, who ſhall 


* difobey this our order and declaration, there to 


* continue until they, and every one of them, ſo 
„ diſobeying, ſhall have conformed and ſubmitted 
© themſelves unto due obedience.” ns 

The commiſſioners appointed to levy theſe loans 
received articles of ſecret inſtruction ; among which 
was the following remarkable one: if any man 
„ ſhall refuſe to lend, and ſhall make delays or ex- 
+ cules, and perſiſt in their obſtinacy, that they ex- 
amine him upon oath, whether he has been dealt 
% with to deny or refuſe to lend, or make any excuſe 
for not lending? Who has dealt with him, and 
«© what ſpeeches or perſuaſions were uſed for that 
% purpole? And that they alſo charge every ſuch 
« perſon in his majeſty's name, upon his allegiance, 
“ not to Giſcloſe to any one what his anſwer was.” 


| I: is aſtoniſhing that the king could be prevailed upon 


to ſuffer ſo impratticable an attempt to be made by 
his officers. A very little reflection would have been 
abundantly ſufficient to have convinced him, that the 
ſecrecy he enjoined was impoſſible; and that fo violent 
an inquifitorial power could not fail of exciting the 
indignation of his ſubjects. 3 
The conſequence of theſe 2 proceedings was 
The principal 
leaders in the late parliament, and others who had 
adopted their ſentiments, refuſed to ſubmit to an im- 
poſition not agreed to by the legiſlature. Moſt of 
them were thrown into priſon ; the goals were filled 


with iHuſtrious offenders. All who petitioned the 
clemency of the king were releaſed; but five gen- 


tlemen, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbet, Sir 


Walter Earl, Sir John Heveningham, and Sir Ed- 


ward Hambden, not only refuſed to ſolicit the cle- 
mency of his majeſty, but boldly demanded their re- 


leaſement, not as a favour from the court, but as a 


right derived from the laws of their country. The 


queſtion was at laſt folemnly argued in the court 
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394 A.D. 1627: 
of King's-bench, when it appeared, beyond contra- 

- dition, that the perſonal liberty of the ſubject had 
been ſecured againſt the arbitrary power of the crown 

by fix ſeveral acts of parliament, beſides an article 
of the great charter itſelf, the moſt ſacred foundation 
of the laws and conſtitution of England; The judges; 
however, thought proper to remand the gentlemen to 
their priſons, though they refuled to enter a general 
judgment, that no bail could be granted upon a com- 
mitment of the king or council. 

Nor was impriſonment the only engine employed 
by the government to force the people to ſubmit to 
the arbitrary orders of the court : recourſe was alſo 
had to religious prejudices : the duty of unlimited 
obedience was preached from the pulpit. Manwaring, 
one of his majeſty's chaplains, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
on this occaſion. Among other curious paſſages in 
his elaborate diſcourſes, the following are remark- 
able: That the king is. not bound to obſerve the 
“ laws of the realm, concerning the ſubjects rights 
% and liberties ; but that his royal will and command 
in impoſing loans and taxes, without the common 
conſent of parliament, is fufficient to oblige the ' 

conſcience of the ſubje&, under pain of eternal 
damnation. That thoſe who refuſed to pay this 
loan offended againſt the law of God, and the 
king's fupreme authority, and became guilty of 
imptety, diſſoyalty, and rebellion. That the au- 
thority of parliament is not neceſſary for the raiſing 
of aids and ſubſidies; and that the {low proceed- 
ings of ſuch numerous aſſemblies are not fitted for 
the ſupply of the ſtate's urgent neceſſities, but 
would rather occaſion many impediments to the 
Juſt deſigns of prinees.” Sibthorpe was another 
divine that exerted all his abilities in recommending 
the ſame flaviſh tenets. Abbot,. archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, refuſed to licenſe theſe ſermons. This was 
conſidered as ſo hemous an offence, that the prelate 
was ſuſpended from the exerciſe of his office, and 
confined to one of his country-ſeats. This fequeſtra- 
tion and confinement of the firſt peer and prelate of 
England, were alarming monuments of Bucking- 
ham's power over the mind of his maſter. . The 
archbiſhop had always ated with the greateſt mode- 
ration, and was conſidered by the public as a ſincere 
friend to the liberties of his country; but he could 
never be brought to offer incenſe to the favourite 
diſgrace. | 
While the people were thus harraſſed with precau- 
tions with regard to the loan, vigorous preparations 
were making for covering the ſeas with armaments. 
The duke of Soubiſe, who was at this time in England, 
received a commiſſion from Charles for employing 
the ſhips, fitted out by the Hugonots, in his ſervice, 
and for cruizing againſt the Spaniards. This occa- 
fioned great confufion in the buſineſs of the Engliſh 
admiralty, it being difficult to diſtinguiſh between 
the prizes made by the Engliſh, and thoſe taken by 
the French proteſtants. 1 | 
The court of France was at this time in a very 
bad condition to ſupporta war againſt England ; but 
all the catholies in that kingdom were united, and de- 
firous of exerting their utmoſt endeavours againſt the 
enemies of their religion. On the other hand the 
unpopularity of Buckingham, the high exertion of 
prerogative, and the impriſonment of ſome of 
the worthieſt men in England, rendered the ſin- 
_ cereſt intention of Charles diſtruſted: little could 
be expected from the efforts of a nation divided with- 


— 


in itſelf, e RL ha 
A. D. 1627. At the inſtigation of Buckingham, 
Charles was ' perſuaded to engage in a war with 
France at a time when he was at a loſs to know how 


miniſter, and this marked him out as an object of 


* * 
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| were not opened, ſent Soubiſe and Sir Willian Bee. 
| Cher aſhore, but it was not without difficulty they 


out this large and expenſive armament purely { 
their ſervice. The council, however, thought pr 
per to decline the proffered afliſtance, under yr 


ned to make a deſcent on the iſland of Rhe, lt ha 


well garriſoned and fortified. Had the military abll 


rage, he might have acquired immortal honor bu 


| drew out his forces to oppole them; * 
| the firſt debarkation was only a ſeint to dan be | 
| tention to that quarter, while che main body e 


| take, and marched immediately to ge 
forming wonders in their 


Buckingham to purſue his victory, 


| days vere loſt ta the. Engliſh, and that 


| were their friends, and were come to ſupport they 


_ LEH * 
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of Auſtria, In the ſpring of this year , f 
one hundred fail, having on board an army * of 
thouſand men, were fitted out for the invalign of. 
kingdom; and both intruſted to the command of k 
duke of Buckingham, thaugh he was vhell "ay 
quainted both, with the land and ſea-ſervice * ut 
„ bis fleet failed from Portſmouth op the 20g 
June, and on the uy July appeared befor, R 
chelle. The inhabitants of that city were at thi i. 
divided into two faciions, one for the French = 
the other for the Engliſh. The former endeavour 
to perſuade the people, that if the Engliſh vere ad 
mitted into the town, they wauld, by their great fupe. 
riority at ſea, ſeize the government, and kee role 
lion of the place in defiance of the whole poyer d 
France, The latter, which. was headed by the mo. 


ther and ſiſter of the dukes of Roban and Soubile 


oppoſed theſe aſſertions; declaring that the En Yi, 


The French party, hoyweyer 


religious privileges. 
determined nat to admit thei 


prevailed, and it was 
Engliſh. | | SE 
Buckingham, who was ſurprized that the gat 


were permitted to enter the city, The council wy 
immediately aſſembled, and Soubiſe did every thing 
in his power to perſuade them of the friendly ien 
tions of the Engliſh monarch, and that he had fited 


tence that they could not determine on an affair 0 

ſuch importance without confulting the whole body g 

the Hugonots. | 
Exaſperated at this refuſal, Buckingham determi 


before been agreed between him and Soubile that the 
Engliſh ſhould land on Oleron, a fertile and they 
defenceleſs iſland, where refreſhments of every kg 
might be eaſily procured, and the troops ip no dal 
ger of any; attack from the enemy. But the Engl 
general thought proper to alter this plan of operatony 
and ſtood immediately for the ifland of Rbe, thet 


ties of Buckingham been equal to his perſonal cou 


to himſelf and his country. Thoyras the French 
neral. who commanded in the iſland, no ſooner pe 
ceived the Engliſh were preparing to land, than | 


but imagiu 


Engliſh army was landed at another, be i ought 
imprudent to attack them, till they were. we 1 
| ved und 
greater numbers. 'Thoyras now Perce fen ® | 
ſhore, an Pl 


| rs jumpi and p 
but the Engliſh 1 * | p ha 
fled forward with the ut 


flight, though 


and immediate 
tack the caltle of St. Martin's. Had this 7 
vice been. followed, it would probably 
tended with ſucceſs ; but Buckingham PF 
it would be imprudept to march his trol, 
that fortreſs, till intelligence could be Proc. ding 
enemy. By this. dilatoxy/maechod.ob a as 1 
He allo negledied:to-take fort f 
was then but meanly garriſoned, # r 20 6 
ſea would, in cala af accident, have 3 


trievable. 


he ſhould continue that already begun with che houſe 


| 


celleft retreat. 
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kt length, however, the duke opened his trenches 
re St. Martin's, and was ſo confident of ſuccels, 
tat be aſſured the king, by expreſs, he would be 
maſter of the caſtle in eight days. This occaſioned 
\ ridiculous proclamation to be publiſhed in England, 
for encouraging people to tranſport themſelves. and 


on heir families to the iſland of Rhe. But Buckingham 
0. 1 not born to ſhine in a camp: though determined 
ne pftarve the enemy into a ſurrender, he took ſo little 
nd care to guard the ſeas, that the French found means 


od © throw ammunition and proviſions into the place. 
ad. I; vas now ſufficiently evident that the caſtle was 
de. "ot to be taken in ſo ealy a manner as Buckingham 


ud imagined : he therefore endeavoured to make 
tinſelfmaſter.of fort Prie; but the garriſon had been 
winſorced, and the attempt miſcarried. The French 
had now in the iſland an army, under the command of 
marſhal Schomberg, ſuperior in numbers to that of 
te Engliſh ; but Buckingham determined to make 
m attack upan the place, in order to put an end to 
te lege by one deſperate attempt. He had been 
nformed by ſome French deſerters, that there were 
wmorethan eight hundred ſoldiers in the caſtle, and 
tat the courtin towards the ſea was but poorly forti- 
Wd. It was therefore reſolved to ſtorm the courtin 
but attempting to make any. breach in the wall. 
ne army was accordingly divided into two bodies, 
one of which was to attack the caſtle on the land fide, 
ad the other on the ſea, The latter was the princi- 
pl attack, and it was propoſed to mount the courtin 
vith their ſcaling tadders. But the meaſures were ſo 
WWnroperly taken that there were no hopes of ſucceſs. 
e French immediately perceived their intention, 
nd ſuffered them to advance to the foot of the 
outin, but the Engliſh ſoon found that their ladders 
ae 100 ſhort for ſcaling the wall. They behaved, 
ever, in both attacks with amazing intrepidity, 
It were at laſt obliged to retreat with the loſs of five 
kindred men killed, and fifty taken priſoners. 

from this miſcarriage it was ſufficiently. evident 
t any farther attack upon the caſtle would be the 
i of imprudence; and Buckingham accordingly 
jan his march towards his ſhips, intending io pats 
vet a hollow: way, the only paſſage by which he 
ld retreat, The French army inder marſhal 
Khomberg followed him at a diſtance. Buckingham 
ved it, and offered the marſhal battle, which 
elined, and the Engliſh: continued their march 
Mrds the hollow way, their rear, by ſome ſtrange 
vu, conſiſting only of the infignificant guard of 
My horſe, When the Engliſh had advanced a 


* i Aderable diftance in the hollow way, they were 
| " ; * by the French cavalry, who forced the 
— In rear-guard to break the ranks of their own 


0 to orm, a general rout enſued. But they. had 
—_ paſſed the hollow way, than they faced 
G and once more offered the marſhal battle, 
——— the great loſs they had ſuſtained: 
. 5 was too prudent to venture a general 
IF retired with his troops, and Buck- 
res ee his forces, after loling near two 
u ended an expedition which totally diſcredited 
Win both as an admiral and = dier ; he 
. as praiſe but that vulgar one of courage and 
Tout delle If he was unpopular before, he 
Wed ir eieſted by the people; the enemy tri- 
ber 0 the narrow ſeas, and infulted; the Englith 
b hag 8 harbours. The inhabitants of Rochelle, 
12 kgs tor the Engliſh, were now in the 
Modi | lituation, They were threatened with 
Wendag hege from their enraged. matter, and 
Bukis great part of their proviſions in ſuhſiſt- 

hang ſorcas on the iſland of Rbe. The 


} 


CHARLES L 


> and there being no room for the foremoſt bat- 
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deputies of that city were loud in their complaints 3 
but ſo greatly was Charles infatuated with Bucking- 


ham, that all their repreſentations, joined with the 
general voice of his people, could not prevail upon 


him to cenſure the conduct of his ambitious fa- 


| vourite, | 


The miſcarriage of the French expedition. produ- 


| ced a general diſcontent throughout the nation, and 
it appeared ſufficiently evident that ſomething mult he 
immediately done to filence the clamours of the peo- 
ple. They believed their liberties had been raviſhed 
from them, and illegal taxes extorted. They ſaw 
their commerce daily declining, and the military ho- 
| pours, tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors, ſhame- 
fully ſtained by two ill-concerted and unſucceſsful 


; expeditions. 


They dreaded the calamities of a war 
carried on againſt two of the moſt powerful king- 


doms in Europe, and feared for their domeſtic ſafety: 
from the general clamour excited in every part of the 


nation. Theſe evils were ſolely aſcribed to the obſti- 


nacy of the king in adhering to the counſels of 
Buckingham, whoſe abilities were far from deſerving 
fuch implicit confidence. The only expedient that 


offered to relieve the government from this embar= 


raſſing ſituation, was that of calling a parliament, It 
Was 19 pit that the miſcarriage of the att mpt 


upon Rhe would be ſeverely cenſured, and the duke's 


conduct made the ſubject of the cloſeſt ſcrutiny. Sir 
Robert Cotton therefore adviſed his majeſty, that 
' Buckingham ſhould make a motion in the council for 
aſſembling the parliament; hoping that by his ap- 
| pearing to favour a meaſure ſo highly agreeable to 
the people, his former faults would be forgotten, and 
that inſtead of a tyrant and oppreſſor, he would be 
_ conſidered as the deliverer of his country. | 


A. D. 1628. Buckingham having, at the inſtigation 
of Sir Robert Cotton, made a motion in the council 
for the parliament to aſſemble, the ſame was unani- 
mouſly agreed to, and they were ſummoned to meet 
on the 14th of March. Accordingly on that day his 


majeſty went to the houſe, and opened the ſeſſion 


with a ſpeech from the throne, in which he very pa- 
thetically enumerated the neceſlities of the govern- 


ment, and required the aſſiſtance of his parhament ; 


but concluded with fairly telling the commons, that 
if they did not do their duty in contributing to the 
necefſities of the ſtate, he muſt, in diſcharge of his 
conſcience, uſe thoſe other means which God had 
put into his hands, in order to ſave that, which the 


follies of a few particular men would otherwiſe en- 


danger. Take not this as a threatening, added he, 
for I ſcorn to threaten any but my equals; but as an 
admonition from him, who, by nature and duty, has 
more care of your preſervation and proſperity.” - 
As ſoon. ſoon as Charles had finiſhed his fpeech, the 
lotd-keeper, by the king's command, laid before the 
houſe: the. ſtate of affairs in Europe, and the motives 
which induced the king to attempt the reduction of 
the dangerous power of the houſe of Auſtria, and to. 
interpoſe between the French king and his proteſtant 
ſubjetts. He obſerved, that the powers which uſed 
to balance the alarming greatneſs of the houſe of Aus 
ſtria, were now otherwiſe employed; the Turk in an 
Aſiatic war, and the Swede in a war with Poland, 
fermented by Spain; that the king of Denmark was 
already ſtripped of great part of his dominions, and 
the houſe of Auſtria; on the point of being maſters of 
all the ſea- coaſts between Dantzick and Embden: 
that they were arming all che ſhips they eould procure 


in the Baltie ſeas, and er.deavouring to engage the 


Hans Towns in their. quarrel, in order to deprive 
the Engliſh: of the Eaſtland trade, and make them- 
ſelves maſters of the ſea, without ſtriking a blow: that 
the fleets of Franee and Spain were preparing in con- 
junction to ruin our fiſhery, and to render it Ganges 

yuy 


popular aſſemblies, wanted only a fair pretence, of- 
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rous for our merchant ſhips to paſs from one part of 
the kingdom to another: that a large armament was 
fitting out at Liſbon, in order, as there is the greateſt 
reaſon to fear, to make a deſcent either in England 


or Ireland. He then ſtrongly recommended unity, | 


as the only means of. diſappointing the intentions of 
the enemy, and preſſed them in the moſt earneſt man- 
ner to aſſiſt the government, as the moſt conſtitutional 
method of impoſing the neceffary taxes. This way 
« of parliamentary ſupplies, added he, as his majeſty 
told you, he hath choſen, not as the only way, 
but as the fitteſt; not becauſe he is deſtitute of 
others, but becauſe it is the moſt agreeable to the 
neſs of his own moſt gracious diſpoſition, and 

to the deſire and weal of his people. If this be 
deferred, neceſſity and the word of the enemy 
make way to others. Remember his majeſty's 
admonition ; I ſay, remember it.“ | 

Notwithſtanding the members of this parliament 
were men of the ſame independent fpirit with their 
predeceffors, and poſſeſſed ſuch large eſtates that it 


cc 


was computed their riches ſurpaſſed three times that 


of the houſe of peers ; though they were all inflamed 
with the love of liberty, and many of them had ſuf- 
fered by the violent meaſures of the government; yet 
they entered upon buſineſs with great temper and 
decorum. They feared that the king, diſguſted with 


fered by any incident or undutiful behaviour of the 
members, to govern alone with a defpotic power ; 
and ſhould that ever happen, no remedy could be 
hoped for, but from inſurrection and civil war; of 
which the ifſue would be extremely uncertain, and 
muſt, at all events, prove infinitely diſtreſſing to the 
whole nation. Decency of conduct was therefore ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to carry on the great work of 
reformation in the government, and to paſs ſome laws 
which might ſecure the privileges of parliament, and 
the liberties of the peopk. | 
Though the popular leaders had preſcribed a de- 
cent condutt to themſelves, they did not propoſe to 
#uffer calmly the grievances under which the nation 
had lately groaned. They knew that the conſtitution 
of their country was at ſtake, and that every effort 
muſt be exerted in its defence. The cry of liberty 
was therefore echoed in the houſe of commons as it 
had antiently been in the Roman ſenate. We are 
called here by his majeſty, ſaid Sir Francis Sey- 
* mour, to give him faithful counſel, ſuch as may 
conduce to his honour and dignity, and we ought 
to do it without flattery. We are ſent here by the 
people to deliver them from their grievances, and 
we ought to do it without fear. Not to be diſpoſed 
to part with life and fortune, when the intereſt of 
our king and country required the ſacriſice, were 
not to be good ſubjects; but, on the other hand, 
to ſuffer our property to be taken from us, incon- 
fiſtently with liberty, our inclination, and the laws 
of our country, this were to be ſlaves. While we 
oppoſe ſuch encroachments, we tread only in the 
86 
© the public to their private intereſt, nay, even to 
their very lives. It will be the hizheſi injury to 
„ ourſelves, to our poſterity, to our conſeiences, if 
« we foregothis claim and pretenſion.” 
I read of a cuſtom, Rid Sir Robert Phillips, 
among the old Romans, that, once every year, 
4 they held a ſolemn feſtival, in which their ſlaves 
had liberty, without exception, to ſpeak what 
* ney pleaſed, in order to eaſe their afflicted minds; 
90 on the concluſion of the feſtival, the flaves 
« feverally returned to their former ſervitudes. This 
© inſtitution may, with ſome diftintion, well ſet. 


«6 


ſteps of our great "anceſtors, who always preferred | 
ls | they immediately proceeded to the buſineß 0 
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| © ferance of many violent ↄppreſſions, weh 
e at laſt, as thoſe ſlaves, obtained, for a d 


La Ht 


. 
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* 


n 


the houſe was fo unanimous 


forth our preſent ſtate and condition. After the 
revolution of ſome time, and the grievous ſuf- 


,* 


and liberties. 


= 


| miniſtry, and to which the king had been reduced b 


„ he had been deceived ; and promi 
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ave noy, 


liberty of ſpeech, but ſhall not, I truſt, k os 


+ after ſlaves, For we are born free. Yet, vn 
„new illegal burthens our eſtates and perſons ln 
groaned under, my heart yearns to think of _ 
tongue faulters to utter,” 9 
The grievances by which we are oppreſſed. 1 
draw under two heads; acts of power againit lw. 
** and the judgment of lawyers againſt libery. T“ 
He then mentioned three illegal judgments paſſeg 
within his memory; after which he proceeded 1 
follows: | 
J can live, faid he, though another, who has 
no right, be joined with me; nay, I can live 
though burdened with impoſitions beyond what 1 
preſent I labour under: but to have my liberty 
which is the ſoul of my life, raviſhed from me; ty 
have my perſon pent up in a goal, without relief 
from law, and to be ſo adjudged,---O! improv. 
dent anceſtors! O! unwiſe forefathers! to ye 60 
careful in providing for the quiet poſſeſſion of ou 
lands, and the liberties of parliament; and, at the 
fame time, to neglect our perſonal liberty, and: 
ſiffer us to lie in priſon during pleaſure, without 
redreſs or remedy ! If this be law, why do ve ul 
of liberties ? Why trouble ourſelves with diſputes 
about a conſtitution, franchiſes, properties of goods 
and the like? What may any man-call his ow 
if not the liberty of his perſon ?” 
«© The ſame evil, added Sir Fhomas Wentworth 
affets the king and the people, and the ſame re 
medy muſt heal it. We are to defend,---vhat 
---any new obje&t?---no---our antient, our legit 
mate, our vital liberties ; we muſt confirm the lay 
eſtabliſhed by our anceſtors ; we muſt put ſuch 
ſeal to them, as no licentious ſpirit ſhall dare i 
break“. | 
The whole houſe agreed in theſe noble and gens 
rous ſentiments ; even the court party themſelves 
not pretend to offer any thing but the plea of necth 
fity in defence of the late meaſures purſued by 


(1 
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* 
* 


the obſtinacy of the two laſt parliaments. Noc 
ſition was therefore made to a vote againlt arbitra 
impriſonments, and forced Joans. rr 
But the zeal of the commons to defend their 
and perſonal liberties, did not prevent theit un 
ing to the affairs of religion. The preſented ae 
tion to the king againſt recuſants; in anſwer (9 
« he recommended them to think of a. la, * 
« popery ; and aſſured his parliament, that * 9 
« hitherto ſhewn to the Engliſh papifts was cl 
« a view to procure ſuitable eng © * 
3 ; 5 
proteſtants in popiſh countries, in v wr 
© he ſaw better fruits for the future, he 0 * 
« cute the laws againſt the papiſts to a grealel 0 
« of ſeverity than was craved in their petition. 
This anſwer had the deſired effect on the con , 
Pleaſed with the affurances his majelly gad 


ſupply. Five ſubſidies were immediate) . 
him; with which, though much inferio! 5 - 
he declared himſelf well ſatisfied ; and alle 42 Ol 
Cook by how many voices it had been care 


. . harles 
told him, © by one;“ at which Char j 
countenance: *- Sir, added the — 


jeſty hath herein the greater cau 
Male * 8 pe lan 


A | d was not! 

The ſupply, however, thus voted 460 e 
into a law; and the commons 2 eit 
the interval in providing fome barre? a 


Forced loans, benevolent 4 
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vithout conſent of parliament, arbitrary impriſon- 
ments, billeting ſoldiers in private houſes, and the 
tained of, and againſt theſe a permanent remedy was 
to be provided. After ſome debates, a committee 


vances under the title of © The Petition of Right,” 
which they purpoſed to lay before the lords for their 
concurrence ; that having obtained the ſandtion of 
both houſes, it might have the force of an att of 


allent. N . : 
No ſooner was Charles informed of the intentions 


by ſecretary Cook, wherein he deſired both the 
houſes, © clearly to let him know whether they would 
* reſt upon his promiſe in favour of their liberties ; 
 « yhich promiſe he had given at ſeveral times, and 
« chiefly by the lord keeper's ſpeech made in his own 
« preſence. If they did rely om it, he aſſured them, 


weflage, with ſeveral others, the commons received 
with a ſeeming deference to the king's perſon and an 
invincible diſtruſt of his promiſes. The peers, who 
had in a manner ſtood neuter, began to fear the 
commons would go too far, and therefore recom- 
mended to them to conſider of his majeſty's aſſuran- 
ces, and depend upon them. This occaſioned freſh 
debates, and many reaſons were urged a- new on both 
des. But Sir Thomas Wentworth put an end to 
them by ſaying, © that never houſe of parliament, ſo 
far as regarded themſelves, truſted more than the 
preſent to the goodneſs of their king : but we are 
ambitious, ({aid he) that his majeſty's goodneſs may 
(cſcend to poſterity, and we are accountable for a 
public truſt, - There hath been a public violation of 
the laws by the king's miniſters ; and nothing can ſa- 
fy the nation but a public reparation, Our deſire 
to vindicate the ſubjects right by bill, will carry us no 
farther than what is contained in former laws, with 
bme modeſt proviſion for in{truftion, performance, 
ad execution.“ Theſe ſentiments met with univerſal 
probation, and were ſent to Charles by the com- 
mons as an anſwer to his meſſage. 3 
The king ſtill defiring them to depend on his pro- 


No opp 
arbitra 


their c 


ir atem : g - 
ir dat general words were a ſufficient ſatisfaction for 


particular grievances? Was ever a verbal declaration 
the king the word of the ſovereign ? When grie- 
"ances are complained of, the parliament 1s to redreſs 
dem. Did ever the parliament rely on meſſages ? 
ey have ever put up petitions of their grievances, 
tn king has ever anſwered them. The king's 
al that is the queſtion. I have no diffidence of 
A majeſty : but the king muſt ſpeak by record, and 
Wars, Did you ever know the king's meſſage 
5 into a bill. of ſubſidies? All ſucceeding kings 
1 ay, * Ye muſt truſt me as ye did my predeceſ- 
0 wo ye mult have the ſame confidence in my 
"Lp But meſſages of love never come into a 
* ent. Let us put up the Petition of Right: 
1 diſtruſt the king; but that 1 cannot give 
Ne <P in a parliamentary way,” _ 

enn belton of Right being by this time finiſhed, 
0 en lent it up to the lords for their peruſal 
A The lords, ſtill deſirous to abate the 
Abi A the lower houſe, propoſed to ſubjoin the 
Aa to t:“ We humbly preſent this 
ting 8 majeſty, not only with a care of pre- 
r Own liberties, but with due regard to 
re that lovereign power with which. your 
prote ion, ſafety, and 


5 J, intruſted for the 
nel; of your people.” 
27 


\ 


impolition of martial law, were the grievances com- 


vas appointed to draw up a ſtate of the national grie- 


parliament as ſoon as it ſhould receive the royal | 


of the commons, than he employed every expedient | 
to divert them from their purpole, and ſent a meſſage 


* it ſhould be really and royally performed.” This 


mies, Sir Edward Coke faid, ** was it ever known, | 


ge 18 very gracious ; but what is the law of the 


n AR L 1. 


— 


— 
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The commons were by no means ſatisfied with this 
clauſe, which they aſſerted would leave their liberties 


in a ſtill more precarious ſituation than at preſent, for 


which reaſon they abſolutely rejected it; but not 
without giving the lordsample and fatisfaflory reaſons 
for ſo doing. All obſtacles being at length removed, 
the Petition of Right paſſed the commons, and was 
ſent up to the lords for their approbation, who imme- 
diately paſſed the ſame. | 

This petition, which may be called the ſecond 
Great Charter of Engtand, is of fuch importance, 
and forms ſo effential a part of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, that we ſhall preſerve a copy of it, as agreed 


to by both houſes of parliament. It is as follows: 


* To the King's moſt excellent majeſty, 


IJ. Humbly ſhew unto our ſovereign lord tne 
king, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons 
in parliament aſſembled, That whereas it is declared 
and enatted, by a ſtatute made in the reign of king 
Edward I. commonly called Statutum de 7 allagio non 
concedendo, that no tallage or aid ſhall be laid or levied 
by the king, or his heirs in this realm, without the 
good-will and affent of the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, 
barons, knights, burgeſſes, and other the freemen of 
the commonalty of this realm : and by authority of 
parliament holden in the twenty-fifth year of king 
Edward III. it is declared and enatted, That, from 
thenceforth, no perſon ſhould be compelled to make 
any loans to the king againſt his will, becauſe ſuch 


loans were againſt reaſon, and the franchiſe of the 


land: and, by other laws of this realm, it is pro- 
vided, that none ſhould be charged with any charge 
or impoſition called benevolence, or by ſuch like 
charge : by which the ſtatutes before mentioned, 
and other the good laws and ſtatutes of this realm, 
your ſubjeAs have inherited this freedom, that they 
ſhould not be compelled to contribute to any tax, 
tallage, aid, or other like charge, not ſet by common 
conſent in parliament. 5 | 

II. Yet, nevertheleſs, of late divers commiſſions - 
diretted to ſundry commiſſioners in ſeveral counties, 
with inſtruttions, have iſſued ; by means whereof 


your people have been in divers places aſſembled, 


and required to lend certain ſums of money unto 
your majeſty ; and many of them, upon their refuſal 
fo to do, have had an oath adminiſtered to them not 
warrantable by the laws and ſtatutes of this realm; 
and have been conſtrained to become bound to make 
appearance before your privy-council, and in other 
places; and others of them have been therefore im- 
priſoned, confined, and ſundry other ways moleſted 
and diſquieted: and divers other charges have been 
laid and levied upon your people, in ſeveral counties, 


by lord-lieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, commiſſioners 


for muſters, juſtices of peace, and others, by com- 
mand or difettion from your majeſty, or your privy- 
council, againſt the laws and free cuſtoms of this 


realm. 


III. « And whewas a by the ſtatute called The 
Great Charter of the Liberties of England, it is de- 


clared and enacted, That no freeman may be taken or 
impriſoned, or be diſſeized of his freehold or liber- 


ties, or his free cuſtoms, or be outlawed or exiled, or 


in any manner deſtroyed, but by the lawful judgment 

of his peers, or by the law of «the land. | 
IV. And in the eight and twentieth year of the 
reign of king Edward III. it was declared and 
enatted, by authority of parliament, That no man, of 
what ſtate or condition that he be, ſhould be put out 
of his lands or tenements, nor taken, nor impriſoned, 
nor diſherited, nor put to death, without being 
brought to anſwer by due proceſs of law. Tg 
of the faid 


V. Neverthelels, againſt the tenor 


ſtatutes, and other the good laws and ſtatutes of your 
| "le. rcalm 


_ 
2 * e 
 \ - 


to make or yiel 


realm to that end provided, divers of your ſubjetts 
have of late been impriſoned without any cauſe 


ſhewed; and when, for their deliverance, they were 


brought before juſtice, by your majelty's- writs, of 
habeas corpus, there to undergo and receive as the 
court ſhould order, and their keepers commanded 


to certify the cauſes of their detainer, no cauſe was 


*certified, but that they were detained by your majeſty's 
ſpecial command, ſignified by the. lords of your 
privy- council; and yet were returned back to ſeveral 


priſons, without being charged with any thing to 


which they might make anſwer according to law. 


VI. And whereas of late, great companies of 
ſoldiers and mariners have been diſperſed. in divers 
counties of the realm, and the inhabitants, againſt 
their wills, have been compelled to receive them into 
their houſes, and there to ſuffer them to ſojourn, 
againſt the laws and cuſtoms of this realm, and to 


the great grievance and vexation of the people. 


VII.“ And whereas alſo, by authority of parlia- 
ment, in the five and twentieth year of the reign of 
king Edward III. it is declared and enatted, That no j 
man ſhould be.fore-judged of life or limb againſt the 
form of the great charter and law of the land: and by 
the ſaid great charter, and other the laws and ſtatutes 


of this your realm, no man ought to be judged to 


death but by the laws eftabliſhed in this your realm, 
either by the cuſtoms of the ſame realm, or by ats of 
parliament: and whereas no offender, of what kind 
ſoever, is exempted from the proceedings to be uſed, 
and puniſhments to be inflicted by the laws and ſtatutes 
of this your realm: nevertheleſs, of late, divers 


commiſſions, under your majeſty's great ſeal, have 
iſſued forth, by which certain perſons have been 


aſſigned and appointed commiſſioners, with power and 
authority to proceed within the land, according to the 


juſtice of martial law, againſt ſuch ſoldiers and mari- 


ners, or other diffolute perſons joining with them, as 


ſhould commit any murther, robbery, felony, mu- 
tiny, or other outrage or miſdemeanor whatſoever, 
and by ſuch ſummary courſe and order as is agreea- 
ble to martial law, and as is uſed in armies in time of 
war, to proceed to the trial and condemnation of 
ſuch offenders, and them to cauſe to be executed and: 
put to death according to the law martial. 
VIII.“ By pretext whereof ſome of your majeſty's 
ſubjefs have been, by ſome of the ſaid commiſſion- 
ers, put to death, when and where, if, by the laws 
and ſtatutes of the realm, they had deſerved death, 
by the ſame laws and ſtatutes alſo they might, and by 


no other ought, to have been judged and executed, 


IX. And alſo ſundry grievous offenders, by 
colour thereof claiming an exemption, have eſcaped 
the puniſhments due to them by the laws and- ſtatutes 
of this your realm, by reafon that divers of your 
officers and miniſters of juſtice have unjuſtly retuſed 
or forborn to proceed againſt ſuch offenders, accord- 
ing to the ſame laws and ſtatutes, upon pretence that 
the ſaid offenders were puniſhable only by martial 
law, and by authority of, ſuch commiſſioners as afore- 
faid : which commiſſions, and all other of like nature, 
were wholly and directly contrary to the ſaid laws and 
ſtatutes of your realm 885 | 
X. They do therefore humbly pray your moſt 
excellent 1 that no man hereafter be compelled 
any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or 
ſuch like charge, without common conſent, by att of 
- parliament ; and that none be called to make anſwer, 
er take ſuch oath, or to give attendance, or be con- 
fined, or otherwiſe moleſted or diſquieted concerning 
the ſame, or for refuſal thereof: and that no freeman, 
in any ſuch manner as is -before-mentioned, be im- 
ifoned' or detained: and that your majeſty would be 
pleaſed to remove the ſaid ſoldiers and mariners, and 
that your people may not be ſo burthened in time to 
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come: and that the aforeſaid commiſſions, for a 
ceeding by martial law, may be rẽvoked and annul d: 
and that hereafter no commiſſions of like nature a g 
perſon or perſons whatſoever f 
be executed as aforeſaid, leſt, by colour of them . : 
of your majeſty's ſubje&s be deſtroyed, or NS 
death, contrary to the laws and franchiſe of the land 
XI. “ All which they moſt humbly pray of y,, 
moſt excellent majeſty, as their rights and iber 
according to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm: . 
that your majeſty would alſo vouchſafe to declare 
That the awards, doings, and proceedings to the pre. 
Judice of your people, in any of the premiſes, hal 
not be drawn hereafter into conſequence or Example: 
and that your majeſty would alſo 15 pleaſed, for the 
further comfort and ſafety of your people, to declare 
your royal will and pleaſure, That in the things afore. 
laid, all your officers and miniſtets ſhall ſerve you 
according to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, 3; 
they tender the honour of your majeſty, and the 
proſperity of this Kingdom,” +, 

Peu was now wanting but the royal aſſent to 
give this famous petition the forte of a law, On 
the 2d of June the king went to the houſe of peers 
and being ſeated in the chair of ſtate, the petition vi 
read to him ; but, to the aſtoniſhment of the whole 
aſſembly, inſtead of the clear, conciſe, and uſual form 
by which cer bill is confirmed or rejected, Charles 
returned the following anſwer ; The king wilt 
that right be done according to the laws and cuſtoms 
of the realm; and that the ſtatutes be put in due ex. 
ecution, that his ſubjects may have no cauſe to com. 
plain of any wrong ee Þ gy contrary to the jul 
rights and liberties, to the performance wheredf he 
holds himſelf in conſcience as much obliged as of hi 
own prerogative.” | 

This anſwer was far from being ſatisfaQtory to the 
partiament and ſoon after both houſes agreed in pres 
ſenting a joint petition to his majeſty, „ for a clear 
and fatisfaftory anſwer to the Petition of Right, in 
full parliament.” | 
 Irrthe mean time the commons commenced a . 
rous proſecution againſt Dr. Manwaring, who had 
preached a ſermon, which, upon enquiry, they found 
to be printed by ſpecial command from the king 
This diſcourſe contained doctrines ſubverſive of al 
civil liberty. It was therein advanced, © That though 
property was commonly lodged in the ſubjett, y% 
whenever any exigency required ſupply, all proper 
was transferred to the 1 - that the conſent of par. 
liament was not neceſſary a the impoſition of taxes; 
and that the divine laws required compliance vith 
every demand, however irregular, which the price 
ſhould make upon his ſubjects.“ The comm 
peers, they pio, 
nounced the following ſentence : © That he od 
be impriſoned during the pleaſure of the houſe, be 
ſuſpended during three years, be incapable of hola 
any eccleſiaſtical dignity or ſecular office, and A 
his book ſhould be called in and burnt.” | 
Sir Edward Coke then made a motion in tbe hour 


os Jha” | — 5 the author 
for impeaching the duke of Buckingham © he nai 
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whole 
concl 
excluſ 
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and d. 
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It can | 
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Whatſoe 


ſent a meſſage J 
| | A EN in 
the commons acquainting them that he dehgne at 
d deſired ag 
nor calt an) 
| : 


commons, enraged at this melinge, which oy ＋. 
upon as preſcribing to them t | 
ceeding, paid no regard to it; 
was ready er l 
the king thought PP" þ 
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jolt 
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Right. For. this parpoſe he eame to the houſe of 

-ers on the ſeventh of June, and pronouncing the 
31a] form of words: Let it be law as is deſired, 
ve full ſanction and authority to the petition, 

This aſſent was received with loud acclamations in 
ihe houſe, and public rejoicings were made through- 
out the kingdom. The commons iinmediately paſſed 
the bill of ſubſidies ; but they were far from being ſa- 
tisfied by the important conceſſion which Charles had 
made, Their ill humour had been lo much height- 

ened by the king's frequent evaſions and delays, that 
It could not be preſently appeaſed by an aſſent, which 
he allowed to have been extorted from him. Though 
they had granted the king this aid, yet they ſtill re- 
tained a pledge in their hands, which they imagined, 
vould inſure the ſucceſs of all their applications. 
Tonnage and poundage had not yet been granted by 
arliament; and the commons had artfully concealed 
their intention of attacking that branch of the reve- 
zue, till the royal aſſent had been given to the 
Petition of Right, which they juſtly conſidered as of 
be utmoſt importance. They then openly aſſerted 
that the levying tonnage and poundage without con- 
ſent of parliament, was a palpable violation of the 


fingement of the Petition of Right ſo lately granted. 

They next reſumed the cenſure of Buckingham's 
condutt and behaviour, and againſt whom they had 
conceived a moſt implacable hatred, They drew up 
a remonſtrance to the king, in which they recapitu- 
lated all national. grievances and misfortunes, and 
omitted no circumſtance, which could render the 
whole adminiſtration deſpicable and odious. In the 
concluſion of this remonſtrance they aſſerted, ** the 
excluſive power of the ſaid duke, and the abuſe of 
that power, to be the principal cauſe of all the evils 
ind dangers therein maintained; and therefore they 
bumbly ſubmitted it to his majeſty's wiſdom, whether 
| can be ſafe for himſelf, or for his kingdom, that fo 
great power both by ſea and land, as reſts. in him, 
bould be truſted in the hands of any one ſubject 


whatſoever,” 

This remonſtrance was preſented to the king on the 
17th of June. Charles received it with the utmoſt 
chagrin, and informed the houſe of commons that he 
ould ſoon put an end to the ſeſſion, Upon which 


; found 
> king, 
> of all 
though 
d, yet, 
ropenty 
of pare 


f taxes; 


ii the remonſtrance againſt tonnage and poundage. 


emonſtrance ; and well knowing what the event 
would be, if compleated by the commons and re- 
ce vil ny by him, he reſolyed to cut the ſeſſion ſhort be. 
e prince we it could be perfected: for this purpoſe on the 
ommons Wenty-ſecond of June, while the remonſtrance was 
ey 10 ding in the lower houſe, he came unexpettedly to 
e ſhould bouſe of peers, and ſending for the commons, 
ouſe, de e rogued che ſeſſion to the twentieth of Od ober. 
bold 7 les, being now freed from the embarraſſment 
and A ' {aembly, turned his attention to foreign affairs, 
A ich he was equally unſucceſsful as in thoſe at 
"Me. Rochelle 
Lit was apparent, by Richlieu's taking the conduct 
* e ſiege upon bimſelf, that he intended to exter- 


the bolt 
he authol 
he nation 


0 . 
"Sh the Engliſh. Charles was ere, deſirous 
1 ng them; and for that purpoſe diſpatched 
er in n the command of the earl of Denbigh, 
132 to the duke of Buckingham. This 
;conkiſter} of ten ſhips of the line, and about 
iT veſſels, moſt of them tranſports, carrying 


N 0 
et reached Rochelle, Denbigh found means 10 


u of the ſteeples 


as the months for which they 


The king was highly incenſed when he heard of this 


CHARLES 


antient privileges of the people, and an open in- | 


lie) immediately applied themſelves to the finiſhing | 
to England, where he was loaded with calumny and 


1 


„me Hugonots, whoſe whole dependence was | 
and well knew, that nothing could ſo readily effect 
this as his relieving Rochelle. He accordingly cauſed 
ten ſhips of a particular form, and peculiarly adapted 
to paſs the bar, to be built with the utmoſt expedition, 
and made the neceſſary diſpatches for ſailing, to relieve” 
wut ty that place, naw reduced to the laſt extremity, But a 

bg... houſand two hundred ſoldiers. As ſoon as. | 


Uthe: 5 e inhabitants of that cit [a 
| . ty, that he was come 
5 relief, and deſired they would place lights on 


turn. 


of proviſions into the town. 
hovever, refuſed the offer, notwithſtanding 


his frequent ſolitary entertainments with his motber, 
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had ſtill proviſion ; but no ſuch ſignals appearing, it 
Vas concluded that they were already in the greateſt 
want of neceſſaries. The Engliſh admiral found the 
entrance into the harbour guarded by a great number 
of French ſhips; and promiſed the Rochellers, that 
he would, upon the return of the tide, attack the 
fleet of the enemy; During the night, a battery of 
nine pieces of cannon was erected at the mouth of the 
harbour, and played furiouſly on the Engliſh ; and 
before noon the next day, the French {hips were 


filled with troops; an army of land forces was drawn 


up upon the ſhore to'oppoſe their landing, and all 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions were made for a vigorous 
defence, in caſe any attack ſhould be made by the 
_ Engliſh. Theſe difficulties did not, however, inti- 
midate the Engliſh admiral ; he prepared to relieve 


| the place, and to ſink the French ſhips that guarded 


the paſſage into the harbour; but the wind changing, 
he was. obliged to lay aſide his deſign. Three days 
after, he attacked the French ſhips on one ſide, while 


the Rochellers cannonaded their land forces on the 
other, and brought up four of their largeſt veſſels, 
| Which had been purpoſely built to draw as little water 


as poſſible, in order to paſs the bar; but found the- 
attempt impracticable, not only for want of water, 
but alſo from the diſpoſitions the French had made to 
defend the paſſage, A few of the ſmaller ſhips, 
however, paſſed the bar, but were ſo warmly oppoled 
by the French „ that they were obliged to re- 
Upon this miſcarriage, a council of war was 
held; where ſome of the Engliſh captains were of 


opinion, that the relief of the place was imprattica- 


ble, and that the Rochellers had deceived them with 


regard to the facility of entering the harbour, This 


apinion was, however, by no means unanimous ; for. 


the Engliſh vice-admiral, and one captain Carr, ex- 


claimed againſt the e of the reſt; and the 
few ſmall ſhips in the fleet, belonging to the French 


| proteſtants, offered, by the affiſtance of four mer- 


chantmen well armed, with three fire ſhips, and a 
proportial number of land forces, to throw a quantity 
The earl of — ; 
_ tho 
Rachellers agreed to pay for all the Engliſh ſhips that 
might miſcarry in this attempt. But neither this 
offer, nor the tears and prayers of the deputies of 
Rochelle, could prevail upon Denbigh. He returned 


diſgrace. | 
The failure of this expedition tended farther ta 


. prejudice the minds of the people againſt the duke 
of Buckingham. The enemies of that nobleman. 
had induſtriouſly circulated the remonſtrance of the 
commons againſt him in every part of the kingdom, 
He perceived his ſituation; and found the wings of > * 
royal authority, broad as they were, too narrow ta 

; ſhelter him from the dreadful ſtorm raiſed againſt 
him by the parliament. He plainly ſaw that no efforts 
of his own, no conceſſions of his maſter, could re- 
cover his credit, and that nothing leſs than his blood 
had for ſome time been inveſted, . | 
all other conſiderations, and reſolved, if poſſible, ta 

| ſignalize himſelf, and recover the favour of the peo- 


could ſatisfy his enemies. He therefore threw aſide 


ple, however he might ſtand with the parliament; 


fixed gloom was ſettled on his countenance ; he ap: 
peared abroad with omens of misfortune in his aſpect; 
his unſteady motions, his dark expreſſions, - his earn; + 
eftly. recommending his wife and children to Charles, 
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his rellections on the tender ties of nature, and the | 
ſoft endearments of life, which he was juſt going to 
leave behind him, ſufficiently declared that he feared 
ſomething of the moſt alarming nature. The fleet 
being ready to fail, he repaired to Portſmouth, with 
a reſolution of relieving Rochelle, or periſhing in the 
attempt. But before he could ſet out on his expe- 
dition he met with that fate from the hand of an 
aſſaſſin, which, had he lived much longer, he would 
in all probability have ſuffered from the general re- 
ſentment of the nation. ; I F 
This aſſaſſin was one John Felton, (a man of a good 
family, but of a gloomy, enthuſiaſtic diſpoſition) who 
had ſerved in the ſtation of lieutenart under the 
duke, in his late expedition to Rhe. His captain 
being killed in the retreat, Felton applied to Buck- 
ingham for the company; but being refufed, he threw 


40 


up his commiſſion, and retired, diſcontented, from 
gard for Buckingham by a' ſeries of munifcent a 
towards His widow, his children, and his friends, Some 
of the council, and biſhop Laud in particular, threa. 


the army. The remonſtrance of the commons 
rouzed at once both his reſentment and enthuſiaſtic: 
| fury : he was now convinced, that it would be a me. 
ritorious ſervice in the fight of heaven to murder 
Buckingham, whom the parliament had accuſed” as 


the author of all the misfortunes of his country. 


Filled with theſe ideas, he repaired to Portſmouth, 
fully determined to put his bloody defign into imme- 
diate exechs r „ 057 ig) 

On the 23d of Auguft Buckingham received ſome 
- advices, informing him, that a ſmall convoy of pro- 
viſions had got ſafe into Rochelle. This intelligence 
he communicated to the duke of -Sonhiſe, and other 
French gentlemen in his train, who inſiſted, with great 


vehemence, that the whole was falſe, and caleufated 


only to retard the ſailing of the fleet. During theſe 
aſſcverations. the duke drew towards the door; and 


turning himſelf in the paſſage, to ſpeak to Sir Thomas | 


Fryar, a colonel in the army, he was ſtabbed by an 
unknown hand, over Sir [Thomas's ſhoulder. The 
knife, with which the wound was given, reached his 
heart; and, withaut uttering any other words, than 
„The villain has killed me,” he drew out the knife, 
and immediately expiret. r 
As no perſon had ſeen the hand that gave the blow, 
it was conjettared that the murder had been perpe- 


trated by the French: gentlemen, whoſe angry tone of | 
voice had been heard, while their words had not been 


underſtood by the people. Some were ſor putting 
them to death immediately, but were prevented by 
the more conſiderate part, who thought it highly rea- 
ſonable they thould undergo a lawful trial. In the 
midſt of this conſuſion, a hat was found near the door, 
in the inſide of which was ſewed a paper, containing 
three or four lines of the remonſtrance of the com- 
mons, which declared Buckingham an enemy to the 
kingdom. All were how convinced that this hat be- 
longed to the aſſaſſin; but there was ſufficient reaſon 
to think he had eſcaped far enough, during the tumult, 
not to be found without a hat. They were, however, 
miſtaken; Felton never attempted to fly from juſtice, 
and he was ſoon perceived walking very ſedately be- 
fore the door without his hat. He was immediatel 
ſeized, confeſſed the murder, and ſeemed to pl | 
in the action. The enraged ſoldiers drew their ſwords, 
and were for ſacrificing him immediately on the ſpot. 
Their fury had no effect upon Felton; he readily ex- 
poſed his breaſt to their ſwords, and ſeemed willing to 


however, prevented, and the aſſaſſin was ſecured. 
Some gentlemen, deſirous of finding whether Felton 
bad any aceomplices, hinted that Buckingham, though 
dangeroufly younded, was not dead, and that there 
were great hopes of his recovery. Felton ſmiled at 


this, and replied, in words very expreſſive of his en- 


thufiaſm, * 1 know that he is dead, (ſaid he) ſor 1 | 


| 
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chere is reaſon to believe that he meant well both to 


NOT allay, he might, perhaps, have 


to the earl of Lindſay, and repaired 


had the force of forty men when 1 ſtruck che blow.” 
f | 


-__ 
* 
* — 


ſhips approached the mole, 


them, that their inquiries were uſeleſs; 
ſon upon earth had credit ſufficient with him to have 


living was privy to his purpoſe ; that the reſolution 


. ſeience ; and that if his hat was found, his motiveʒ 


plain them. 
him of his favourite's death; but he was fo earneſt in 


' ations, nor-alteration in his countenance. The for. 


he did not know-whom he might name in the extremit 
of anguiſh. perhaps the biſhop himſelf.” The judges 
| however, being conſulted, declared, that though that 
| prathee had been formerly common, no man, by the 
. laws of England, - could be put to the torture. Re. 
llection and confirement had more effect on the en- 


and ſuffered death with compoſure and refignation, 


'brated George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, whoſe 


thought the great and extenſive power he enjoyed 


have proved as great a pillar of the ſtate as any of his 
. predeceflors. He was of a moſt noble and genero 
' diſpoſition : he ſeldom ſtudied to conceal his reſent. 
ments, either of love or hatred ; in the former he ua 
immoderate, in the latter he was not ſangulnat 


fear, for if he had a little yielded to the times, and vith- 


done in ten or twelve days, than in almo ws 
weeks before. It was, however, the eight? © 

tember before the fleet ſailed from 
fall a preſent victim to their anger. Their fury was, 


A. D. 1628. 
Being queſtioned with regard to the perſons by whoſs 
inſtigations he bad performed the horrid deed, he tolg 


3 


dilpoled him to undertake ſuch an action; that nom 


proceeded wholly from the impulſe of his own con. 
ppear ; for, thinking he ſhoulg pe. 


would ſufficiently apf 
pt, he had there taken care to en. 


riſn in the attem 
Charles was at church when the news was brought 
his devotions, that no diſcompoſure appeared in hi 


vice. however, was no ſooner over, than he retiredy 
his ehñamber, and.gave vent to his ſorrows in a flood 
of tears. During his whole life, he expreſſed his te. 


ened Felton with the rack, if he did not diſcoverhis 
accomplices. But this had no effect upon the aſſaſln; 
he ealrply replied, that if he was put to the torture 


thufiaftic ſprrit of Felton than all their threatening, 
He ſeemed, in ſome meaſure; to recover from his 
deluſion, expreſſed remorle for what he had done, 


Thus fell, iy the 37th year of his age, the cet 


riſe was fudden, his promotions rapid, and his end 
untimely. - Notwithſtanding the load of public cen. 
ſare heaped upon this great favourite and minile, 


his maſter and his country; and that his chief ms 
fortunes proceeded from jealouſy in others, who 


dangerous to the rights of a free people, It 1s pol 
ſible, if he had lived a few years longer, he mio 
have {een through the temptations of greatnels, al 


but once offended, he coll 


| 1555 could forget: his 
rage was great, but it, m 


ometimes tranſported bim 


drawn” from thoſe ftorms he could neither prevent 
found a mildef 
Though the death of Buckingham greatly wy 
Charles, yet it did not extinguiſh his ge 
lieving Rochelle. He gave the command of wet 1 
mn fe 
failing of che 


Portſmouth, in order to haſten the 1 
that more ® 


fleet. His preſence had ſuch effect, 


Portſmouil 
d finiſhed 
ſo ſholt 


a Ml 


when the vaſt genius of Richelieu had 
work thought impoffible to be executed in 
ſpace of time: this was a mole 
in length, carried acroſs the mo 
in the boiſterous ocean, and by means bol Se 
relief by ſea was cut off. On the ci hel h 
tember the fleet reached the road ol Roche, 


1 _ fore i 
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and continued for two hours, without any 
s on either ſide. Next day the cannonading 
d, but with leſs vigour; though it was 
by a gentleman Who had found means to 
ape from Rochelle, that the inhabitants, unleſs 
1508 in tw6 days, mult ſürrender. But even this 
nerligence praduced no effet on the Engliſh cap- 
1 who appear to have been deſtitute of experi- 
a e and ſome of them courage. The duke of Sou- 
be offered ia attempt the mole with the French 
ah * this propoſal was rejected in a council of 
war, by a majority of the Engliſh captains, The 
unt Laval next propoſed, with the help of artificial 
mines, contrived 1n three ſhips, to attempt to blow 
vp the mole ; but this was alſo rejected, and the time 
ws ſpent in fruitleſs cannonading. At laſt it was de- 
mined, in a council of war, to make one general 


began, 
great lo 
continue 
known, 


jen could be carried into execution, the beſieged 
vere obliged to capitulate. Of fifteen thouſand per- 
{ns who had been ſhut up in the town, four thou. 
End only ſurvived the fatigues and famine they had 
undergane, A more ſhocking ſcene of calamity was 


mender. The living were not ſufficient to bury the 
ad, ſa that vermin and birds of prey devoured the 
interred bodies in the ſtreets. Many carried their 
fins into the church-yards, to lie down in them, 
ever more to riſe: and the few inhabitants who ſur- 
wed appeared rather as ſpectres and ſkeletons than 


nen. | | 3 
The diſguſt which the failure of this expedition 
bl in the nation made Charles think it im- 
per to let the parliament meet according to their 
gournment, which was in October. He therefore 
er prorogued that aſſembly to the twentieth of 
lanuary, 58 : 
| 15 1629. The parliament being met on the 
pointed, the | 
active in traverſing whatever views they thought 
e council might have adopted. They pretended 
lat religion was much injured by the growth of po- 
| = arminianiſm, Buckingham, the great object 
| their hatred, being naw removed, their reſentment 
red with dophle rancour againſt Laud, biſhop af 
on, who, as the King's ſpiritual director, encou- 
Weed all his high notions of hierarchy and preroga- 
le was branded as a ſuperſtiijous eccleſiaſtic, 
ef of the Arminian ſe&, by whoſe intereſt Monta- 
, Cozens, Sibthorpe, and Manwaring had been 
ed, and even promoted to biſhoprics, or rich 
aclices ; and they exclaimed againſt him as an im- 


F 


ſent of his country, 
ng religious grievances, the reſt of the houſe were 


n. Though the remonſtrance againſt tonnage and 
"ge had not been preſented to the king, it was 
we public, and, hy it, the people could eaſily 
ge what were the ſentiments of the commons. 
* this foundation ſeveral merchants refuſed to 
Lau duty to the king, among whom were Rolles, 
2 dhers and Vaſſal. 

» Notwithſtanding which, on his refuſal, his 
8 ule was ſealed up by the officers of the cul- 
end Chambers and Vaſſal were condemned by 
Rip of the exchequer, who ordered their 
be o be detained. The affair of Rolles was, by 
. TON adjudged a breach of the priyilege of 
© ule, and the cuſtom-houſe officer 'were 
bed defore the houſe to anſwer their miſde- 
di, im. But Charles ſupported his officers, 
Ma meſſage he ſent to the commons, informed 


37 


-ovided the Engliſh would promiſe to f6lloiy, 


nd deciſive attack upon the mole ; but before the 


| following 
Ver beheld than Rochelle preſented at the time of its 


nd committee were very buly 


le foe, not only ta the puritans, but alſo to the 
Vile the committee were thus employed In exa- 


Mel aflive in their enquiries concerning civil af- | man, John 


Rolles was a member of the 


A. D. 1630 401 


them, that what theſe men had done was only 
in compliance with his orders, This heightened the 
quarrel between him and his parliament. A mo- 
tign was made in the hdule to impeach Sir Richard 
Weſton, lord treaſurer; and the king began to 
entertain thoughts of finiſhing the ſeſſion by a diſſo- 


lution, 


The commons ndw reſolved to proceed to a re- 
monſtrance againſt the ſubſidies of tonnage and poun- 
dage being levied without conſent of parliament. The 
king, * them thus refractory, adjourned the 


parliament td the twenty - fifth of February, and after. 


wards ta the ſecond of March: At their meeting 
the ſame huſineſs was again brought on the carpet. 
Sir John Elliot had framed the intended remon- 


ſtrance, and offered it to the clerk to read; which 


he refuſing, he read it himſelf, The queſtion being 


then called for, Sir John Finch, the ſpeaker, ſaid, 


that he had a command from the king to adjourn, 
and to put no queſtions,” and immediately left the 
chair, This occaſioned a violent uproar in the 
houſe. The ſpeaker was forced back into the chair; 
and foreibly held in it by two of the members, till the 
| ſhort proteſtation was drawn up and read, 

I. © Whaſoever ſhall bring in an innovation of 
religion, or by favaur ſeek to introduce papery, or 
arminianiſm, or other opinions diſagreeing from the 


true and orthodox church, ſhall be reputed a capital 


enemy to the kingdom and commonwealth. 

II. Whoſaever ſhall counſel or adviſe the taking 
or levying, of the ſubſidies tannage and poundage, 
not being granted by parliament, ar ſhall be an attor 
or inſtrument therein, ſhall likewiſe he reputed a 


| comman enemy to the commanwealth, | 


III. © If any man ſhall voluntarily yield to pay 
the ſaid ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage, not being 
granted by parliament, ſhall be reputed a betrayer to 
the liberties of England, and an enemy to the com- 
monwealth.” | 

This remonſtrance was paſſed by acclamatian rather 
than by vote, while many of the members, thinking 
the leaders had gone too far in their oppolition, ex- 
preſſed their diſlike of the whale pracceding, and the 
greateſt indecencies, even to blows, were committed, 
The king ſent the gentleman uſher of the hauſe of 
lards, but the doors were locked, and he could ahtain 
no admittance till the remonſtrance was finiſhed, Ag 
ſoon as the door was apened, he, by the king's order, 


took the mace from the table, which put an end tg 
| their proceedings; and a few days after the parlia- 


ment was diſſolved. 4 
This violent rupture between the king and his par- 
liament alarmed the nation; but Charles took no care 
to make uſe af lenient meaſures, which might, per- 
haps, have effected a reconciliation. - On the con- 
trary, he inflamed the diſcontents of the people by 
acts of ſeyerity. Sir Miles Hohart, Sir Peter Hay- 
Selden, elq; William Coriton, Walter 
Long, and William Strode, were committed to pri- 
ſon, on accaunt of the late tumult in the houſe, which 
was called ſedition, and with great difficulty, after 
ſeveral delays, they were releaſed. Sir John Elliot, 
Denzil Holles, and Benjamin Valentine were ſym- 


moned to their trial in the king's bench, for ſeditious 


ſpeeches and behaviour in parliament; but refuſing 
to anſwer before an infęrior court for their conduct, 
as being members ofa ſuperior, they were condemn- 


ed to be impriſoned during the king's pleaſure, to 


find ſureties for theirgoqd hehayiour, and to be fined, 
the farmer in a thayſand pounds each; and the latter 
in hve hundred, 127117 | 

A. D. 1639, Charles, deprived af all hopes of 
ſupply, was now forced to conclude a peace with the 


two crowns againſt whom he had hitherto carried pn 
a war, begun without * and praſecyted with, 


gut 


* 


as, for ſeveral ill ends, the callin 
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out glory. The crown of France, though viftorious 
over its proteftant ſabjefts, was greatly weakened by 
civil difſenſions which prevailed atmong the princes of 
the blood: it was alarmed by the greatneſs of the 
houſe of Auſtria, and on the point of engaging in a 
war with Italy. In ſhort, Lewis wanted a peace as 
much as Charles; and it was accordingly agreed, that 
the Venetians ſhould interpoſe their good offices for a 
peace between the two crowns. The articles were 
therefore ſoon adjuſted ; but contain nothing remark- 
able. Charles could not, in his prefent citcumſtances, 
pretend to infiſt on any terms for the Hugonots: 
they were left to the mercy of their own ſovereign. 
The Spaniards, having been very unfortunate in 
Italy for above two years, hſtened to the advances 
ade by Charles for a peace. The articles, however, 
had nothing advantageous, either to Charles or his 
allies ; nothing was ſtipulated in favour of the prince 


palatine, except a promiſe from Philip III. to uſe his 
good offices in order to reſtore him to his electorate. 
- While theſe things were tranfacting, Charles was 


ſtudying the means of raifing money, and efta- 
bliſhing his own authority by puniſhing all. who dared 


to oppoſe it. Among other methods of filling his 


coffers was that of appointing commiffioners to com- 
pound with thoſe, who, though fummoned at his 
coronation to receive the honour of knighthood, had 
negleQed to appear. In the reign of Edward the 


ſecond, an old cuſtom was enacted into a lau, import“ 


ing, that every man who poſſeſſed twerity pounds a 
ear in land fhould be knighted ; and” mot of the 
ucceeding monarchs had carried this law into exetu- 

tion. Charles, conſidering the value of money be- 

tween that reign and the preſent time, fummoned 
thoſe only whoſe yearly rent amounted to forty 

unds ; yet even this mitigation was confidered as a 
hardſhip ; becauſe, the value of twenty pounds in the 


time of Edward was equal to four times that ſum in 


the reign of Charles. A great number had therefore 
refuſed to obey the mandate, and theſe were now 
fined for their diſobedience. 1 


Theſe proceedings occaſioned many complaints, 


which were greatly encreaſed by the kin g giving or. 
ders for levying the tonnage and poundage with the 


utmoſt rigour. The officers of the cuſtoms were im. 


powered to enter houſes, and break pen warchouſes, 
cheſts, and cloſets, to ſearch for goods which had 

not paid duty : and under pretence of ſearching they 

committed innumerable afts of fraud and oppreſſion. 

This encreaſed the popular clamour to an enormous 
height, and the council, in order to prevent any 

us inſurreftion, iſſued orders for atming and 


reviewing the militia, from a perſuaſion that their 


ap de would ſufficiently intimidate tlie popu- 


hace ; while they were, on the other hand, amuſed 
with public orders for putting in execution the laws | 
g endea- ' 
voured to fill his coffers by granting excluſive privi- | 


againſt papiſts. At the ſame time the king 


leges for the ſale of various ſpecies of commodities 


and proviſions, to the unſpeakable prejudice of trade 
1 + 12 1 inne , 


and manufatures. ; 


Charles was better pleaſed to govern by his prero- | 


gative alone, than in conjunction with his Fen orien ; 


and leſt the hopes of relief or proteQion from the 
commons might encourage oppoſition, he iſſued a 


proclamation, in which he declared, That Where- 
r fey | again of a parlia- 
ment is divulged; though his majeſty has ſhewn, 170 
frequent meeting with his people, his love to the uſe 
of parliaments : yet the late abuſe having h 


5 preſent, driven him unvillingly out of that courſe, he 
vill account it preſumption in any one to preſcribe to 
him any time for the calling that aſſembly.“ This | 
was generally conſidered as a declaration that, du- 
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for the 
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ring this reign, no 
be fummoned.' 


turned toward their beloved object th 


an 


been eredted, aſter a rebellion in the 


A. D. 1631-4644, 
more parliaments were intended 


A. D. 1631. The eyes of er were now 
| que 
hemia; and the king was very Mees of mb. 
ſome relief for his unfortunate ſiſter and her fn 
He Joined his good offices with thoſe of F rance and 
mediated a peace between the kings of Poland and 
Sweden, in hopes of engaging the latter to rote the 
oppreſſed proteſtants of the empire, and reſtore the f 
elector Pale to bis dominions. This was the 
celebrated Guſtayus Adolphus, whoſe military geniu 
ſeconded by the wiſeſt policy, rendered him, in 2 
ſhort time, the moſt diſtinguiſhed monarch of the 
age, and rendered his country, formerly \unknow 
and negletted, of great weight in the balance of Eu. 
rope. To encourage and affiſt him in his projeted 
invaſion of Germany, Charles agreed to furniſh hin 
with fix thouſand men; but, at the ſame time, to pre. 
ſerve the appearance of neutrality, he made ule d 
the marquis of Hamilton's name a nobleman allied 
to the crown. Hamilton entered into an engagement 
with Guſtavus, and after enliſting” theſe troops in 
England and Scotland, at Charles's expence, he landed 
them in'the Elbe, The deciſive battle of Leipſic ws 
fought ſoon after; where the conduct of Tilly and 
the valour of the imperialiſts were overcome by the 
ſuperior conduct of Guſtavus, and the ſuperior val 
of the Swedes. What remained of this hero's lf 
was one continued fcene of victory; for which he 1 
leſs beholden to fortane:than'to thoſe perſonal ei 
dowments which he deriyed from nature and frat 
induſtry, ' That rapid pr refs of conqueſt which we 
ſo much admire in antient hiſtory, was here rener 
in modern annals ; and without that cauſe to wic 
in former ages it had been owing. . Mihtaty nation 
were not now engaged againſt an '\undiciplined an 
unwarlike people, nor heroes ſet in oppoſition ene 
cowards. The veteran troops'of Ferdinand, condu ted 
ed by. the moſt celebrated generals of the age, we en 
foiled in every encounter, and all Germany vi Charle 


over-run in an inſtant 1 4 the victorious Swed reli 
This rapid feries of conqueſts brought at laſt the cles wliſh 
now faw himſelf on the point of being reltore{to f 
dominions, and even to the crown of 'Bohemu, | 
the hand pf the conquetpr s when in the fecond be 
e eee 
vus was Hain in the midft of à victory he bad ire 
The death of ; Guſtavus roved fatal to =o 
who now Gp of any further reſource, va 
rate grief, which, in a few months, but a periodt0 
life filled with perpetual croſſes and di{appointwent 
laſt pafliament, had brought over to his interelt {ey 
| ofed nis mealu : 


tor palatine to- Munich. That unfortunate pine hpani 
175 e e when in the fecond ha 
gaine Wy 191] 1. 
zed with a viplent fever, occafioned by his inne 
A. D. 1632. Charles; ſince the diffotujion of 1 
ral of the ene leaders who opp 


One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed among tbele den, 
Thomas Wentworth, now become fo zealous? 


fender of the, royal W that the king made 
preſident of the council of Vork. Thus ou 
NOI, 
patent from Henry VIII. without an) _ 15 
parliament; and this exereiſe of pover, " f 
others, was indulged by that arbitrary worn 
council of Vork had long afted chiefl) 10 wy 
court; but beſides. ſome innovations inte 
James,” Chagles thaught proper, of + jv 
cing rhade preſident, ic extebd, is I 
to give it a large civil juriſq1Qto y "ye Wi 
meaſure, a diſcretionary power. Pott fee! 
intention in this was nothing mare tan . ol 
inhabitants of the northern counties from es 


„„ 


A. D. 1833. 
gde, and fatigue, of attending the courts at 
Weſtminſter: But it ſoon appeared that the inhabit- 


the ordinary la w, and ſubjetted to an arbitrary 
: thority. And accordingly {ome irregular proceed- 
r in that court! were now- complained of, and 
ied to exaſperate the people ſtill more againſt the 
: . SY pi 3 
pion Wentworth Was gained over to the court 
Sir Dudley Digges was made maſter of the 
roll Noy attorney-general, and Littleton ſolicitor- 
dera, All thele were leading men in the houte of 
 mmons.” But it ſoon appeared, that the lame abili- 
5; which are ſufficient to perplex a court by their 
ofition, are not capable of effectually ſerving it 
by their compliance. Charles flattered himſelf, that 


nd that a calm tranquillity would be eſtabliſhed in 
ks kingdom during the remainder of his reign ; but 
k oon upright intentions to make the virtues of 


keeived him. Laud purſued the puritans with un- 
xmitting fury, and was fond of introducing. new 
wemones into the church, and of carrying to the 
moſt height the power of the prieſthood 7 

A. D. 4643. Charles had been for ſome time 
Wefirous of Viliting his antient kingdom of Scotland; 


de whole flower of the Engliſn nobility, who vied 
jth each other in the ſplendor of their equipages. 


owned in that city, with the utmoſt pomp and mag- 
licence.” On the 20th the parliament met, and 


en to any other monarch of that realm. © 

Charles inherited his father's deſign of bringing 
e religion - of Scotland to a conformity with the 
ith chureh; and Laud, biſhop of London, ac- 


g were, by this means, deprived of the protection 


u- f tered | 
ed by engaging theſe eminent leaders in his ſervice, his 
ernment would meet with no more oppoſition, 


ks miniſters ſupply the laws of his country fatally | 


kd is there was no parliament now fitting, he deter- 
ned to embrace this opportunity of gratifying his 
nations. He accordingly fet out for that king- | 
bn «boat the middle of May, and was attended by 


ss de fifteenth of June before he reached Edin- | 
urgh'; and on the tenth of the ſame month he was 


| red the king a larger ſubfidy than had ever been 


_ 


s - oa * 


"pr Papanied him in this journey to facilitate the execu- 
In of his ſcheme. As a preparatory ſtep, two'aQs 
01a, k te palſed in the Scottiſh parliament, the firſt enti- 
nd ba “ Concerning the king's prerogative, and the 


is of the clergy.” This was no other than the 
Mirmation of another ſtatute enacted in the prece- 


bould think proper, with fegard to the dreſs of 
Clergy, The other ratified and improved all the 
Wes which had been made concerning the liberties 


iy Ptertained by the Scotch religioniſts were 
Wüuce * The king's real' intention was to 


preached in the royal chapel at 


"wp the church. He propoſed to the 
1 t 


12 
* 


fachiles of the true church. But theſe acts met 


1098, that the- "Engliſh liturgy ſhould be 
<r lervice. | They. objeftcd to this pro- 


— 3 


I reign, empowering the king to give what orders 


0 Tu hy all its former power and ſplen- 
* on the benefit of conformity, and the ſa- 


for that pu 


* 
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poſal, as ſuch a ſtep could not fail of alarming the na- 
tion, as the reception of the Engliſh liturgy would 


be conſidered as the fore- runner of Engliſh laws, and 


an encroachment on the indepenttency of the king- 


dom. They therefore requeſted that another form 


might be compoſed for the uſe of the Scottiſh church, 


that ſhould be the ſame in ſubſtance, but different in 


ſome particulars of little conſequence,” The king em- 
braced this'advice, though contrary to'the inclination 
of Laud. He was was himſelf jealous of the indepen 
dence of his natffe kingdom; and accordingly ap- 
pointed a ſelett number of the Scottiſh biſhops to form 
a new liturgy for their own ſervice; At the ſame 


time he eretted Edinburgh into a biſhopric, created 


the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's chancellor of the kings 


dom, and admitted ſeveral other prelates to ſeats in 


the privy council, and in the college of juſtice : a 


very unſeaſonable mark of his regard for the hierar- 


chy, while the biſhops by this promotion incurred 
the hatred and envy of the nobility, who, though 
they reſpected them in their eccleſiaſtical capacity, 
could not bear to fee them in civil {tations to which 


they thought themſelves better entitled. 


Charles, having partly ſucceeded in his attempt to 
reſtore epiſcopal government in Scotland, returned 
to London, and immediately beſtowed the archbi- 
ſhopric of Canterbury (vacant by the death of Ab- 
bot) on his favorite Laud, who, by this acceflion of 


authority, was now enabled to ſupport eccleſiaſtical 


diſcipline with the greateſt vigour. 


On the elevation of Laud to the archiepiſcopal ſee, 
Dr. Juxon was placed in the ſee of London, and at 
the ſame time was made ford high treaſurer. He: was 
a perſon of great integrity, 'mildneſs,” humanity, and 
underſtanding ; but all his virtues could not procure 
him the friendſhip of the puritans. He was a lover of 
hunting, and other ſports of the field gia ſufficient 
reaſon, however eminent in virtue, to procure him 
the hatred of thoſe whoſe religion admitted not of the 
Fee eee 

Charles was very deſirous of introducing a chear- 
fulneſs into the national religion. He renewed his 


father's edict for allowing ſports and recreations on 
Sunday, after the ſervice was over, to ſuch as attend- 


ed the publie worſhip; and ordered his proclamation 
ſe to be publicly read by the clergy af- 
ter divine ſervice, Thoſe who were puritanical 

affected refuſed obedience, and were puniſhed by ſul- 
penſion or deprivation. This tended greatly to widen 
the breach between the church and the diffenters, 
and promote that ill humour and diſcontent already 
too predominant in the nation. The queen, though 
ſtrictiy virtuous, was immoederately-tond-of pleaſure, 
particularly the entertainments of the ſtage; and her 
example was followed by the whole court, and the 
greateſt men in the nation. „ ee 

In the midſt of this diffipation, William * a 


puritanical barriſter of Lincoln's-inn, publiſhed an 


enormous quarto of a thouſand pages, intituled, Hil- . 


torio-Maſtyx. Its profeſſed purpoſe was to decry 
ſtage · plays, comedies, interludes, muſic, daneing, 
and other diverſions of that kind; but he alſo took 
occaſion to declaim againſt hunting, public feſtivals, 
Cnriſtmas- keeping, bonfires, and may-poles. The 
author tells us, in his preface, that he was excited 


to write againſt theſe enormities, by obſerving that 


plays ſold better than the choigeſt ſermons, and that 
they were frequently printed on finer pape 


that the 'play{houſes- were Satan's "chapels; the fre- 


quenters of them little better than 'devils:invcarnate, © 
and every ſtep in a dance was [4 ſtep to hell; that the 


principal crime of Nero was that of frequenting and 
e ee Two? e ee e ad Defting 


1 


— 
— 


01 r thats even 
the Bible itſelf. He maintained that moſt of the play- 
ers were papiſts, and all of them deſperately wicked; 
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was founded on immemorial poſſeſſion, 


- . of perſons, The writ 
mayor of London, he immediately ſummoned a com- 


| 204 A. D. 1634. a 


ating of plays; and that ihoſe who conſpired his 
death were chiefly excited to it by their indignation 
at that enormity. This publication gave ſo much of- 
fence to the court, that Prynne vas inditted before the 
ſtar-chamber, where his behaviour was remarkably 
obſtinate and petulant, which tended to increaſe the 
rigour of his ſentence. He was condemned to pay a 
fine of goool. to the king, to be put from the bar, 
and rendered incapable of his profeſſion; to be ex- 
cluded from the bociety of Lincoln's Inn, and de- 
graded in Oxford; to ſtand on the pillory in Weſt- 


minſter and Cheapſide, to loſe an ear at each place, 


and to ſuffer perpetual impriſonment, 


— The diſtinguiſhed ſeverity. of this ſentence raiſed 


the government many enemies, and greatly augment- 
ed the members of the puritan party. It was thought 
extremely hard that an invective againſt plays ſhould 
merit a-puniſhment proper only for the greateſt cri- 
minals. But it muſt be obſerved, that this ſatire 
againſt the diverſions in vogue, though the pretended, 
was not the real crime for which Prynne was con- 
demned. He had ſeverely cenſured the practices of 
the new hierarchy, and the ceremonies introduced by 
Laud ; a crime which that imperious prelate could not 
forgive. | 
A. D. 1634. 


derin 
but all 
to fiſh upon the Britiſh coaſts, which right, they ſaid, 


of Holland, however,. diſavowed this plea of their 
_ commiſhoners ; but at the ſame time declared, that 


however unjuſt, and however contrary to the rights 


of ſovereignty in the crown of England their prattice 


of fiſhing on the Britiſh: coaſts might be, it was ſo 


- abſolutely neceſſary to the very exiſtence of their 
Rate, that they dared not give it up, or pay any ac- 


knowledgment for it, leſt their people ſhould rife in 


open rebellion againſt them. 
This was an argument not to be anſwered by reaſon, 
and Charles was determined to drive hand bs eee 
from the Britiſh coaſts. Vigorous meaſures were, 
therefore, begun in ſeyeral paris of the kingdom; 
but theſe could net be carried on without proportional 
revenues; and thoſe of Charles were only barely 
ſufficient for maintaining the ſplendor of the gurt, 


1 performing his engagements with foreign pringes, and 


defraying the neceſſary expences of his government. 
Noy, the attorney- general, was therefore deſired 10 
project ways and means for fitting out a fleet ſuffi- 
ciently powerful to execute his purpoſe. Noy fell 
upon the expedient of ſhip-money, grounded upon 
obſolete uſages and records, which juſtified a tax 
upon the people for furniſhing a certain number of 
ſhips for the defence of the ſeaes. 
In conſequence of this, writs were immediately 
. iſſued, with which were given inſtruQtions and direc- 
tions from the lords of the council for the aſſeſſing and 
levying the ſhip- money. Theſe inſtructions were 
directed to the ſheriſfs of the ſeveral counties; and 


the xeſpeRive officers appointed to gather the tax were 


inveſted with. the moſt arbitrary powers. Thoſe who 


_ refuſed to pay their proportion were to be diſtreſſed, 
and their goods fold for * without any reſpect 
ing ſerved upon the lord- 


- mon-council, when it was agreed to preſent the fol- 


 lowingpetition to the king 


ede kings molt excellent majeſty, —= | 
44: 4. The humble petition of your faithful ſubjeQts, | 


1814 * 


| 


| Freſh troubles now aroſe. in conſe- 
2 of the Dutch, who. were become the moſt 

diſtinguiſhed rivals to the Engliſh in point of com- 
merce. james had made ſeveral attempts for hin- 
them from fiſhing on the coaſt of England, 
his prohibitions were in vain; the Dutch, af. 
ter various pretences, at laſt aſſerted they bad a right 


The ſtates 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


| ſons, and to invent plauſible pretences, Sir Robet 


lead on theſe accafions, were too well acquainted 
the adyantages of commerce to riſque them by 
, oppoſition which might have given the coun? } 


as the tax propoſed fell more heavy on thc land 
than the trading intereſt of the kingdom, the) did 
for ſome time, conſider it as a ſtretch of avi 


ſecurity. Charles endeavoured to fill thc kingde 


ſixty ſail of large 1 was fitted out, under 


from the king, who farther declared, that be ut. 
always to keep 2 ſtrong ſquadro 


leave the coaſts, and diſcontinue their 


A. D. 1636. 


the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of your ci 
of London, moſt humbly ſheweth, 55 
That whereas your majeſty, by writ bear; 
20 Ottobris laſt, fences pol 3 peta? 
their own charge, to provide ſeven ſhips of war fa 
niſhed with men, victuals, and all warlike 4. 
ſions, to be at Portſmouth by the firſt of . . 
next, and to continue from that time during | 
{pace of twenty-ſix weeks in your majeſty's ae 
upon the. defence of the ſeas, and other cauſes i 
the ſaid writ contained: IN .- 
+ Your petitioners do, in all ſubmiſſive humble. 
neſs, and with acknowledgements of your fcred 
majeſty's favours unto your ſaid city, inform your 
majeſty, that they conceive, that by antient pri. 
leges, grants, and atts of parliament, which th 
are ready er f. to produce, they are exempt, and 
are to be freed from that charge. 7 
And do moſt humbly pray, 
That your majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſe 
* that the petitioners, with your prineely grace ad 
** favour, may enjoy the ſaid privileges and exeny: 
tions, and be freed from providing of the faid ſhin 
and proviſions.” . 8 | 
Charles, however, notwithſtanding this oppoliigh 
of the capital, proceeded with as much violence à 
ſhip-money had always been an eſtabliſhed tax, an 
as if he did not expect to meet with any oppolitiq 
to his arbitrary proceedings. Noy, the attome 
general, dying about this time, left the affair u 
finiſhed ; but the neceflities of Charles increalin 
he refolved that ſhip-money ſhould be extended q 
the inland as well as the marine counties, Buti 
order to this, it was neceſſary to employ proper pe 
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Heath, lord chief juſtice, had, in many reſpetts, bee 
found untrattable, and was accordingly removed im 
his office, and his place ſupplied by Sir ſoin Fill 
a lawyer of great eloquence, and a firm friend io l 

court; and Sir John Banks was made attorney-genk 
ral. It was, probably, owing to the opinion of tho 
lawyers, who were far inferior in abilities to N, Uh 
Charles made ſhip-money a general tax; bute'f 
this attempt did not alarm the nation ſo much 25 \i 
expected. The merchants, who generally take 


tence for impoſing heavier duties upon g90G; % 


power. This acquieſcence gave the court 2 Þ3 


with apprehenſions, that the Dutch and the Ta 
having entered into a new alliance, would jo 
attempt to make themſelves maſters of tht 110 
ſeas; and a proclamation was according, 
dip- ug 


commanding all Engliſh ſeamen and ye lone 


who were in foreign ſervices, to ret 
mecuately, : 7 Fon, fed 
A. D. 1636. In the ſpring of this yea geg 


mand of the earl o Northumberland; 1 1 
clamation was iſſued, ſtridly forbidding? 1 i 
not the natural-born-ſubjeRts of theſe kingdoms, 


fſhing on the Britiſh coaſt, without proper 1e 


n at ſea, 0 am 


2 f for the future, * 
prevent all ſuch eneroachmenis and allies? 


protett thoſe ſhips of his friends ear” 
take out licences. The earl of . 
ſailed in the month of May; and com -, 


fy 
ſome of the Dutch ſhips, he ſunk wo 


J. D. 1636. | 

. irited conduct ſtruck a terror into all the 
os 3 of Europe; even the haughty 
himſelf, who had formed a defign of ren- 
dering the Dutch the rivals of the Engliſh on the 
acean, was obliged to abandon his projett. The 
puch themſelves applied to Charles in the moſt 
earneſt manner; and at laſt conſented to pay thirty 
thoufand pounds for a licence to fiſh during the re- 
minder of the year, when it was hoped a proper re- 

ation would be made for fixing an annual tribute 


tr the neceſſary licences, 


A regular diſtribution was now drawn up of ſhips 
adapted to the ſeveral ſhires of England and Wales, 
with their tonnage, number of men, and monthly 
expence ; together with the ſums charged upon the 
reſpeAive corporate towns in each county. And 
Charles, that he might proceed with more ſafety, and 
remove the ſeveral objettions that had been {tarted 
inſt paying the tax, procured the opinion of the 
judges, © that when the good and ſafety of the king- 
dom in general is concerned,” and the nation in dan- 


maritime 
Richlieu 


ich a number of ſhips as ſhall be neceſlary for the 
defence of the. nation ; and that his majeſty 1s the 
ſole judge both of the danger, and when and how it 
to be prevented.” 


he had not ated contrary to the laws, and determined 
to puniſh, with the utmoſt ſeverity, all who ſhould, 
x the future, dare to oppoſe his royal pleaſure. It 
ne to be wondered at that the people paid this tax 
With the greateſt reluctance; but they had no recourſe 
WW avoid ſubmitting to the proſtitution and perverſion 
be laus of their country. Their uſual aſylum, 
I courts of law, were ſhut againſt them, and there 
u no medium; they muſt either ſubmit, or have 
burſe to violence, an expedient which no wiſe man 
ould chuſe. A choſen few, however, were till in 
ſeſerve ; men who dared to think with juſtice, and 
ith intrepidity; who, armed with the principles 
civil and natural liberty, were determined to ſup- 
un the cauſe of their country, and not tamely ſub- 
ut to the arbitrary power of the crown. Strong 
Wonings, bold elocution, deep learning, and up- 
gt intentions, were not, however, ſufficient to 
un this dreadful combat; a leader muſt be found, 
Wo, befides all theſe accompliſhments, had intrepi- 
WP) ufficient to ſtand forth in the cauſe of his coun- 
Such a man was John Hambden, a gentleman 


latent family in Buckinghamſhire ; which, being 
dinland county, afforded-him the better pretence for 
in o pay the tax of ſhip-money. His ſhare did 
he nar. ount to more than thirty ſhillings, yet he ab- 
pub 


eee kingdom, whether arbitr wer was to 
ans il Over * ' . 9725 45 a lll 
ur many pleadings and traverſes, the caſe was 
No ring twelve days, in the exchequer-cham- 
w fore all the judges of England ; and the nation 
ed, with the utmoſt anxiety, every circumſtance 
k d cbrated trial. It will be eafily conceived, 
in in Opinion of the judges, that the great queſ- 
zds Cauſe was, Whether the kingdom was in 
bi unent danger, that the king had a right to 


parliamentary proceedings? It was confeſſed 
TY ds, that both public and private dangers 
Pattie, ah that all property may ceaſe, while 
ne of * are providing for their own ſafety. - But 
be king ripe lawyers pretended, that the danger 


Wan 1 om was then ſo preſſing, as to give the 


8 the property of the ſubject; and the 


5 


r 
=" . 
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ger, the king might lawfully levy a tax for fitting out 


Charles took particular care to publiſh and circulate 
his deciſion of the judges. He ſeemed ſatisfied that 


alſefſed of a conſiderable eſtate, and deſcended from 


Iltely refuſed payment, and determined to venture 
ip Mal, the event of which would clearly point out to 
| 


an tis ſubjects, without waiting for the neceſſary 


) 


—_— 


| 
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ſmall portion of Mr. Hambden's aſſeſſment was no 
argument for his paying it, unleſs they could prove it 
to be according to law. Whether the king was, or 
was not, the ſole judge of the public neceſſity, was 
ſtrongly debated, but greatly to the diſadvantage of 
the court ; ſince nothing could be more obvious than 
this, that when public danger becomes ſo preſſing 
as to confound all property, the caſe will be notori- 
ous, and ſelf. preſervation becomes the common prin- 
ciple with both prince and people. . 
Notwithſtanding the arguments uſed by Hambden's 


council were much more forcible than thoſe of his 


opponents, yet the event was what had been long 
foreſeen. The prejudiced or proſtituted judges, four 
of them excepted, gave the ſentence in favour of the 
crown, Hambden, however, obtained, by the trial, 


the end for which he had ſo generouſly facrificed his 


ſafety, and his quiet : the people were rouzed from 
their lethargy, and became fully ſenſible of the dan- 
ger to which their liberty was expoſed, Theſe national 


queſtions were canvaſſed in every company; and 


the more they were examined, the more evidently it 
appeared to many, that liberty was totally ſubverted, 
and an unuſual and arbitrary authority exerciſed over 


the kingdom, Slavifh principles, it was ſaid, con- 


curred with illegal practices; eccleſiaſtical tyranny 
lent aſſiſtance to civil uſurpations; iniquitous practices 


were ſupported by arbitrary puniſhments ; and all the 
rights of the nation, tranſmitted through ſo many 


ages, ſecured by ſo many laws, and purchaſed by the 
blood of ſo many heroes and patriots, now lay pro- 
ſtrate at the feet of the monarch. | 

A. D. 1637. We have already obſerved how de 
ſirous Charles was of eſtabliſhing in Scotland the diſ- 
cipline and worſhip of the church of England. He 
was fond of epiſcopacy, and inveſted the biſhops with 
an authority which he thought equally advantageous 
to religion and government, He loved church cere- 


| monies, and wanted to have them received as eſſen- 


tials in divine ſervice. Without reflecting how much 
all men are attached to their particular mode of wor- 
ſhip, Charles, confident of his own power, now ſent 
down canons for the government of the church of 


Scotland, and a new liturgy for regulating the man- 
ner of worſhip. The people were far from being 


diſpoſed to receive them. The nobility, from a jea- 
louſy of power, and the diſſenting clergy from prin- 


ciples of equality, were enemies to the hierarchy ;. 


and their univerſal hatred of the church of Rome 
made them abhor whatever had the leaſt reſemblance 
to the method of its worſhip. On the ſixteenth of 
July, public intimations were given from the pulpits, 
that on the following Sunday the new liturgy would be 


introduced into the principal churches. Both the 
biſhop and dean of Edinburgh attended to give the 


greater ſolemnity to this new form of worſhip. The 


latter, dreſſed in a ſurplice, began the liturgy. But 
he had not proceeded far in the ſervice, before the 
people cried out, © A Pope! a Pope! ſtone him!“ 


The biſhop, however, mounted the pulpit, and at- 
tempted to appeaſe the tumult. But his endeavours 
were in vain: they threw a bench at his head, and it 


* 


was with the utmoſt difficulty that hoth him and the 
dean eſcaped with their lives. | 2 


The period was now approaching which was to de- 


eide the fate of the eſtabliſhed religion in Scotland. 


The ſpirit of oppoſition to the new liturgy daily in- 
creaſed among tue common people, and the repeated 


commands of the eourt to introduce it proved at once 
ineffectual, and dangerous to the biſhops. © The ma- 


giſtrates of Edinburgh, where theſe diſturbances 
chiefly prevailed, were, in ſecret, enemies to the li- 
turgy, but, in public, they expreſſed the utmoſt ab- 
horrenee of the riotous proceedings of the populace, 
and frequently aſſembled in 8 as they pretended, 
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406 A. D. 1638, 


to concert meaſures for putting a ſtop to thoſe alarm- 
ing attempts of the multitude. They even promiſed 


to aſſiſt the king to the utmoſt of their power to ap- ( 
| ſexes, flocked to their ſubſeription of this coy 


Fey there were who diſapproved of it, and the ſmal 
number that did were afraid openly to condemn i 


peaſe the tumultuous populace, and introduce the 


ne liturgy. But in the mean time a breach enſued 


between the biſhops and miniſters of Scotland, and 
foon after another between the biſhops and the nobi- 
lity of that kingdom. The counſel of the moderate 
biſhops, who had always oppoſed the violent methods 
of introducing the liturgy, was diſregarded by the 
new prelates promoted by Laud, and who, were per- 
fuaded that the intereſt of their patron with the king 
was abundantly ſufficient to ſupport them, This in- 
duced them to diſregard not only the advice of their 
more moderate brethren, but alſo that of the nobility, 
who took advantage of this neglect to withdraw their 
countenance entirely from the proceedings of the 
clergy. P | 

The people, animated by the countenance of their 
miniſters and the nobility, began to unite, and to en- 
courage one another to oppole the rehgious innova- 


tions introduced into the kingdom. Petitions to the 


council were ſigned and preſented by perſons of the 
higheſt quality : the women, as 1s common in every 
religious diſturbance, joined with great violence in 
the oppoſition : the puritan miniſters declaimed ve- 
hemently againſt popery ; and the pulpits reſounded 


- with. the moſt violent invectives againſt anti-chriſt. 


In a word, fanaticiſm mingling with faction, and pri- 
vate intereſt with the ſpirit of liberty, ſoon produced 
the ſymptams of the moſt dangerous inſurrection and 
diſorder in every part of the kingdom. 

A. D. 1638. Neither the defettion of the nobi- 
lity, nor the threats of the vulgar, made any impreſſion 
* : he ſeemed to deſpiſe both, and fully de- 
termined to perſevere in this religious enterprize. 
The primate of Scotland, a man of great temper, 
wiſdom, and religion, always averſe to the introduction 
of the new. liturgy, repreſented to his majeſty, in 
faithful colours, the ſtate of the nation. The earl of 


Traquair, lord treaſurer, repaired to London, in order. | 


to lay the matter more fully before the king. But all 
their repreſentations were in vain : Charles was in- 
flexible, He had, however, nothing to oppoſe to ſo 


violent a combination of the whole nation but a pro- 


clamation, wherein he promiſed pardon for all paſt 
offences, and exhorted the people to be more obedi- 
ent for the future, and to ſubmit peaceably to the uſe 
of the liturgy. But this was ſo far from producing 


the deſired effect, that it was immediately oppoſed by 


2 public proteſtation, preſented by the earl of Hume 
and lord Lindeſey. This was the criſis of the oppo- 
ſition: the inſurrection which had been gathering by 
degrees, now broke out at once; the ſtandard of 
rebellion was diſplayed, and the ſword of civil diſcord 
on the point of being ſheathed in the bowels of that 
unhappy country. ; Ai | 
A new order, or rather a new adminiſtration, now 
took place; a ſufficient indication that this diſturbance 
had been ſecretly fomented by perſons in a ſtation 
far exalted above the common people. ; Four tables, 
as they were called, were formed in Edinburgh: one 


conſiſted of nobility, another of gentry, a third of 


miniſters, and a fourth of burgeſſes ; and in the hands 
of theſe four tables was placed the whole authority of 
the government. One of their firſt, and, at the ſame 


time, the greateſt at they performed, was that of 


the Solemn eaſe and Covenant. This celebrated 
compat᷑̃i conſiſted, firſt, of a renunciation of popery 
formerly figned by James in his youth, and compoſed 


of many invedives calculated to inflame the minds of 
the people. Then followed a bond of. union, by | 


which. the ſubſcribers. bound themſelves to reſiſt | 


religious innovations, and to defend each other againſt 


al oppakiien! whatever 3. * And all tis for the | 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND 


| would not eaſily ſubmit to ſuch flagrant breaches of 


| tinguiſhed themſelves under the famous Guſtavus in 


places of ſtrength; took Dalkeith, and converted i 
there. They choſe Alexander Leſley, an old expe- 
| rienced officer, to be captain- general of their ame en 10 
to whom all who took arms ſolemnly ſwore obedience il 


fidelity. 


radter, were intermingled with the loweſt rabb 
materials neceſſary for completing the fortifications 


tive country, yet he could not avoid rating Tel 
reduce his rebellious ſubjedts to reaſon,. and ſubd 


he had ſaved two, hundred thouſand pounds; and. 


wich every neceſſary... Five thquſand 4" 


A. D, 1639, 


greater glory of God, and the greater ho 
advantage of their king and country.“ n 
All ranks and conditions, young and old, of both 


enant, 


The king's miniſters and counſellors themſelves wen 
ſeized with the general contagion: and it was thou ir 
that none but rebels to God, and traitors to ther f 
country, would withdraw themſelves from ſo fa 


f W luta 
and pious a combination. 7 


Charles was ſo alarmed at theſe proceedings, thy a f 
he offered to ſuſpend the introduttion of the lityr o 
provided they would retratt the covenant, They E 
anſwer was, that they would ſooner renounce thei n 5 
baptiſm. He then relaxed in other matters, and per. va 
mitted a general aſſembly to be ſummoned at Cha. 6 
gow. By this unadviſed meaſure the whole defign 2 
was finiſhed. The laity, whom the preſbyteriany ny 
admitted, and who formed the ſtrongeſt part, begm 7 
with impeaching the biſhops, whom they charged in, . 
diſcriminately with al} ſorts of crimes. They after. "= 

| wards declared all acts with regard to eccleſiaſſici b. 
matters, made ſince the advancement of James to the might 


crown of England, null and void. Thus the canons, il 
the liturgy, the court of high commiſſion, and even 
epiſcopacy itſelf, were aboliſhed in Scotland at one 
{troke. | 0 66 

A. D. 1639. As the Scots knew that Charley 


the conſtitution, they put themſelves in a poſture of 
defending by arms, - what they deſpaired of obtaining 
by favour. Cardinal Richlieu, who had from the he- 
ginning fomented the troubles in Scotland, ſupplied 
the covenanters with money; and they invited hong 
many commanders of their own nation who had diſ 


the wars of Germany, _ „ ei 7 
Theſe precautions being taken, they ſeized on 0: 
caſtles of Edinburgh, Dumbarton, and ſeveral other 


their own uſe all the arms and ammunition depoſited 


and he, in return, ſwore to execute his charge vil 


In the mean time the greateſt expedition was ule 
to repair the fortifications in different parts of the 
kingdom. Beſides the perſons who were hired lot 
this purpoſe, great numbers of volunteers, and evet 


the nobility, aſſiſted in the work, and conſidered * et from 
moſt abject employment as dignified by the ſanflity IPs n 
the cauſe. Nor were the women idle ſpedalon Ul to the 


even thoſe of rank and condition, forgetting the l 
licacy of their ſex, and the decorum of their o 


and carried on their ſhoulders the rubbiſh and 


Though Charles was fond of peace, and 2 | 


f 


the. refraftory ſpirit of the Scots. By his e 
queen, by her influence with the catholics, enge | 
them to grant the king à conſiderable 2 


Engliſh fleet was very formidable. ow J forch 


were. embarked on board:his ſquadron, the fe 
of which was given. ta the marqu® "ty u 
who. bad orders 10 fail to be Frith ef fe. , 
cauſe a diverſion in the forces of the 3 thoul 
army of near twenty thouſand foot 7 che esl N 
horſe was levied; and commanded Dy 1 fing 


Arundel; a nobleman of great family, dei 


|} 
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. 


rex, a nobleman extremely popular, and of great 
military abilities, was appointed lieutenant-general, 
nd the earl of Holland general of the horſe. On 
te twenty-ninth of May, the king himſelf joined 
the army; and ſummoned all the peers of England to 
mend him. Few diſregardedi the ſummons ; ſo that 
de Engliſh army reſembled rather the court of an 
attern prince than a military expedition againſt an 
"THe forces of the mal-contents were little inferior 
"numbers to that of the Engliſh, but almoſt deſti- 
vy, te of cavalry. The infantry conſiſted, indeed, of 
el in undiſciplined and ill armed rabble, but animated 
eir vith a religious fervour, which, in ſome meaſure, ſup- 
er. pled the want of difcipline, and rendered them very 
lal. {midable. The declamations of the clergy had 
lgn eatly aſſiſted the officers in gaining recruits, by 
lang hundering out anathemas againſt ** all who went not 
gan qut to help the Lord againſt the mighty.” But the 
| ins aders of the mal-contents did not omit the more 


lter. fle and prudent method of negotiation. They knew 


ical hat a defeat muſt be fatal; and however their troops 
„e elt be inſpired with an enthuſiaſtic fury, they 
00s, vere unable to ſtand the regular attacks of diſeiplined 
even res. They therefore immediately ſent very ſub- 
one rive meſſages to the king, in which they begged 
ee to be admitted to a treaty in order to reſtore 
nquillity to their native country, and ſheathe the 
kfirudtive ſword of civil diſcord. 
Charles, who was defirous of terminating a war in 
e very bowels of his kingdom, liſtened to the co- 
Wrenanters, and concluded a ſudden pacification, in 
ich it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould withdraw his 
e. and army; that the Scots ſhould diſmiſs their 
my within eight and forty hours; that the king's 
pts ſhould be reſtored to him; his authority ac- 
Woviedged ; and that both a general aſſembly and 
nent ſhould he immediately ſummoned in order 
v adjuſt all differences. | 
| The Scottiſh deputies were at a toſs how to appeaſe 
heir principals with regard to theſe articles, which 
ll far ſhort of what their ſanguine hopes had taught 
rn t expect. Accordingly, the earl of Gaſſils, 
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its, loudly exclaimed againſt a pacification, which 
ws to diſarm them, and leave them, in that con- 
Wn, to the mercy. of the court. No abolition of 
Pleopacy, nor acknowledgment of the aſſembly at 
Mow, had been ſtipulated, as they had been 


© ps might return whenever his majeſty pleaſed. 
Wto theſe, conſiderations, that Charles, in one of 
aſvers he had given to the deputies, had actually 
owned the aſſembly at Glaſgow; nor would he 


f Paliament, and eccleſiaſtical affairs to a general 


Tu both af which he could call or diſſolve at 


The En 


the mean 


( ang con 


enable ; idy with the prince of Orange, in oriler 


3 


n 


ECF 


neither as 8: ſoldier nor a ſtateſman. The earl of | 


Idfeveral other noblemen and heads of the mal- con- 


ade to believe ; and the drawing off the Engliſn 
tfrom the coaſt was of little importance, becauſe 


to any thing farther than to refer civil matters 


* gliſh exclaimed againſt the peace with no 
-Xmence than the Scots; and there ſeemed. 
le hopes that it would be of any long continu- 
* feeds of diſaffection were ſown in Scot- 
oy u was no eaßy taſk to prevent their amen, the D | | 
Lt 0941 E609 36 Is qneutrality. At the ſame time, he knew that the Spa- 

ut of þ ume an incident happened on the 
. England, which ſeemed : to threaten the moſt 

. yences, The firmneſs of Charles in 
" Hun terung his neutrality diſconcerted Rich- 

Wi tec or attacking the fea coaſt of Flanders; 
* * UEftrades was ſent to conclude a neu 


Dutch to attack Antwerp; while the 
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of thoſe attempts are foreign to this hiſtory, It will 
be ſufficient to obſerve, that theſe diſpofitions induced 


the court of Spain to fit out a ſtrong ſquadron at 


Corunna, confiſting of fifty ſhips, under the com- 


mand of Don Antonio Doguendo, a celebrated ſea 


officer. Twelve thouſand foot were embarked on 


| board this ſquadron, which was defigned to join ano- 


ther fleet of Spaniſh ſhips at Dunkirk, Richlieu 
gave immediate notice of the failing of this fleet to 


the prince of Orange, who ſoon after diſcovered that 


the Spaniſh admiral was ordered not to fight, if he 
could poffibly avoid it; but put himſelf under the 
protection of the Engliſh, and land his men upon the 
coaſt of Flanders. This armament, and the fear of 
its being joined by the Engliſh fleet, greatly alarmed 


both the French and Dutch ; and extraordinary 


efforts were made to put their fleets to ſea, in order, 
if poſſible, to render any attempt of the Spaniards 
abortive. A ſmall ſquadron of Dutch, then at ſea, fell 
in with, and attacked the Spaniſh fleet, but with con- 
ſiderable loſs to themſelves. Soon after, the Spaniſh 
admiral came to anchor near Dover, where he 
thought himſelf ſafe under the protection of the 


| Engliſh. But the ambitious Richlieu had no regard 


to the rights of neutrality, when they oppoſed his 
views. He ordered d'Eſtrades to lay before the 
prince of Orange, the glory that would attend his 
defeating the meaſures of two great monarchs, and 


of crowning all his noble exploits in war by a victory 


over the fleet of Spain under the protection of the 
Engliſh, and, perhaps, actually aſſiſted by their ſhips.” _ 
He added, * that ſuch an attion would infallibly lay 
Flanders open to the united forces of France and 
Holland.” 
The prince of Orange, fond as he was of glory, 
eſpecially when acquired againſt Spain, was ſtartled 
at the thoughts of committing ſo groſs an inſult on the 
Engliſh flag; and aſked d'Eftrades, with ſome emotion, 
* Whether Richlieu was in earneſt ?” D'Eſtrades 
aſſuring him he was, the prince ſent orders to Van 
Tromp the Dutch admiral, to haraſs the enemy, 
but by no means to venture a general engagement, 
till he was joined by admiral Evertſon. As ſoon as 
this junction was performed, Tromp vas ordered to 
ſend a meſſage to the Engliſh admiral, acquainting 
him, that having received orders from his maſters to 
attack their enemies wherever he found them, he re- 
queſted that the Engliſh ſhips might leave the Spaniſh 
ſquadron, becauſe he was commanded not to attack 
them, unleſs they aſſiſted the enemy, and in that caſe - 
his orders were to attack both without diſtinftion, 
Charles was in the utmoſt perplexity how to behave | 
on this alarming occaſion, The haughty republicans | 
' were now at the height of their power: their fleet, 
when united, conſiſted of one hundred and fifty ſail 
of ſhips of war, commanded by the beſt ſea- officers 
in the world ; they were highly exaſperated againſt 
Charles for refuſing them the liberty of fiſhing on 
the Britiſh coaſts, and wiſhed for àn opportunity of 
revenging the affront, by deſtroying his fleet. At the 
ſame time, the public were perſuaded; that the Spaniſh - 
fleet was either intended to conquer England, or aſſiſt 
the king in ſubduing his rebellious ſubjects. Charles, 
therefore, knew that he could not truſt to the fidelity 
of his ſeamen, even if the Dutch ſhould violate their 


niſn fleet, which conſiſted of ſixty- ſeven large ſhips, 
was in want both of cannon and ammunition ; while 
the - Dutch were liberally ſupplied with both from 
Calais, and other ſea port towns in France. It was 
ſome time before the whole Dutch fleet appeared, and 
made the proper diſpoſitions for attacking the enemy; 
During this interval, the Spaniſh [miniſter preſented 
repeated memorials to Charles, for his protecting 


to beſiege St. Omer s. But the ſucceſs 


| the Spaniſh fleet,” which was now riding at _— þ 
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rior people on particular families. They demand- 
efore, that no commiſſion of juſticiary or lieute- 
ht be granted, but for a limited time. Laſtly, 


infe 
ed, ther 
nant mig 


reafurer and the lord privy-ſcal, as not being war- 
-anted by any poſitive law. This exception was, pro- 
ably, intended to prevent arbitrary promotions, 
vhich might eclipſe the luſtre of their antient nobility, 
and create too powerful an influence of the crown in 
jament. 
13 were the demands intended by the Scots to 
he made in the enſuing parliament ; and, poſſibly, if 
Charles had ated with ſincerity, they had ſtopped 
here; but he could not be prevailed upon to conſent 
the abolition of epiſcopacy. The covenanters ſaw 
this, and were convinced that all conceſſions made 
by the king muſt be forced, and that he would retract 
them the firſt favourable opportunity. Their chiefs, 
therefore, thought they had no ſafety but in uniting 
more cloſely than ever, and openly oppoling the 
wer of the crown itſelf, Though their army had 
ſeparated on the concluſion. of the late treaty, they 
continued ſtill in large bodies; the fortifications of 
Leith were continued; they iſſued commiſſions for 
purchaſing large quantities of arms "Ip ammunition 
abroad; and Leſley ſtill kept up the character and 
lle of general. 
No Tee did Traquaire receive his commiſſion, 
than he repaired to Edinburgh, where both a parlia- 
ment and an afſembly were held. They immediate- 
ly paſſed a bill for aboliſhing epiſcopacy, and another 
for removing the grievances already mentioned. 'The 
lng was greatly exaſperated at thele precipitate pro- 
feedings, and Traquaire received orders to pro- 
Pogue both the parliament and afſembly ; but his 
wthority was diſregarded ; they continued their ſeſ- 
fon, and ſent the bill they had paſſed to Charles for 
de royal aſſent, pretending that no prorogation could 
lake place without the conſent of the eſtates of the 
Wngdom in parliament aſſembled. 
| The aſſembly were no leſs violent in their proceed- 
uh than the parliament, They voted epiſcopacy to 
l unlawful in the church of Scotland: the king was 
willing to allow it contrary to the inſtitution of that 
durch. They ſtigmatized the liturgy and canons as 
opulh : he agreed ſimply to their being aboliſhed. 
Ntey denominated the high commiſſion tyranny : he 
Ws willing to ſet it aſide. In ſhort, both the par- 
lament and aſſembly were determined to oppoſe the 
daſures of Charles; on which account, recourſe was 
Wan had to arms, and it was now ſuppoſed the ſword 
one muſt determine the diſpute. | | 
4 D. 1640. As Charles had diſbanded his army 
5 the ſigning of the late pacification, a very con- 
erable ſum of money was neceſſary for raiſing ano- 
PE, and the council were greatly perplexed to diſco- 
d neceſſary ways and means for that purpoſe. 
© only conſtitutional method (by ſummoning a 
Flament) was thought a dangerous experiment ; 
I ite neceſſities of the crown were ſo preſſing, that 
us determined to ſummon that afſembly. It was, 
erer, thought, that there was a nece ty for ſtri- 
dme bold, ſpeedy, and effeftual blow, to inti- 
Nate the nobles; = that the parliamentary ſupplies 
_— too flow and uncertain to anſwer the pur- 
pte 2 r 8 1 a 
| and generoully opened it with twent 
and pounds, The 15 duke of Pickmoot 
uc his example, and ſubſcribed the ſame ſum. 
ia "Xamples influenced many of the nobility and 
*Y * that a large ſum was ſoon ſubſcribed, in 
enable the king to oppoſe his rebellious ſub- 


ö 


The Parliament met on the thirteenth of April, 


, the lord. keeper F _ informed them, that the 
3 


they excepted againſt the precedency of the lord-. 
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king had been able to aſſemble and ſupport his army, 
not by any revenue he poſſeſſed, but by means of a 
large debt, amounting to three hundred thouſand 
pounds, which he had contratted, and for which he 
had given ſecurity upon the crown lands. He repre- 
ſented, that it was neceſſary to grant ſupplies for the 
urgent demands of his military armaments : that the 
ſeaſon was far advanced, the time precious, and that 
none of it muſt be loſt in deliberations : that though 
his cofters were empty, they had not been exhauſted 

by unneceſſary pomp, ſumptuous buildings, or any 
other kind of magnificence : that whatever ſupplies 
had been levied from his ſubjects had been employed 
for their advantage and preſervation ; and, like va- 
pors ariſing out of the earth and gathered into a cloud, 
had fallen in ſweet and refreſhing ſhowers on the 
ſame fields from which they had, at firſt, been exha- 
led: that though the king deſired ſuch immediate 
aſſiſtance, as might, for the time, prevent a total 
diſorder in the government, he was far from any 
intention of precluding them of their right to enquire. 
into the ſtate of the kingdom, and to offer him peti- 

tions for the relief of their grievances: that as much 
as was poſſible of this ſealon ſhould be allowed them 
for that purpoſe: that as he expetted only ſuch ſup- 
plies at preſent as the current ſervice abſolutely 
required, it would be neceſſary to aſſemble them 
again next winter, when they ſhould have full leiſure 
to conclude whatever buſineſs had been left imperfect 
and unfiniſhed : that the parliament of Ireland had 
twice put ſuch truſt in his good intentions, as to grant 
him, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, a very large 
ſupply, and had always experienced good effetts froni 
the confidence repoſed in him: and that in every 
circumſtance his people ſhould find his conduct ſuita- 
ble to a juſt, pious, and gracious king, and ſuch as 
was calculated to promote an entire harmony between 
prince and parliament, . 

But theſe topics, however plauſible, produced not 
the deſired effect. The 3 of the difcontented 
party began to foreſee the conſequences of the Scot- 
tiſh inſurrection, and to hope that the time fo long 
wiſhed for was at hand, when royal authority mult 
become wholly ſubordinate to popular aſſemblies ; 
and when public liberty muſt acquire the full aſcend- 
ant, A reaſonable compliance with the meaſures of 
the court was now conſidered fas ſlaviſh dependence; 
a regard for the king, ſervile flattery ; a confidence 
in his promiſes, ſhameful proſtitution. It was hoped, 
that by reducing the crown to neceſſities, the king 
would be puſhed into violent meaſures, which could 

not fail of ſerving their purpoſes ; and that by multi- 
plying theſe neceſſities, his prerogative, undermined 
on all ſides, muſt at laſt be overthrown, and rendered 
no longer dangerous to the privileges of the peo- 

le. | ER 

Full of theſe ſentiments, every meaſure that had a 
tendency to preſerve the S in its preſent 
form was zealouſly oppoſed by the popular leaders. 

Inſtead, therefore, of taking notice of. the king's 

complaintsagainſt his Scottiſh ſubjects, or his appli- 

cations for a ſupply, the houſe entered immediately 
upon grievances, and a ſpeech made by Pym upon 
that ſubje& was much more attended to than the ha- 
rangue delivered by the lord-keeper in the name of 

their ſovereign. _ „5 8 

In conſequence of Pym's ſpeech the houſe divided 

the public grievances into three claſſes, namely, the 

infringement of parliamentary liberties, innovations 
in religion, and: grievances againſt property and the 
common liberties of the kingdom. Each of theſe 
branches was referred to a proper committee; and 
it vas determined to apply themſelves to remove the 


* 


rievances of the nation, before they granted any 
1 585 to his majeſty. © . : 
5 M Charles 
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Charles was highly diſpleaſed at this perverſe be- 


haviour of the commons ; but he was more particu- 


larly exaſperated on hearing they intended to aboliſh 


ſhip-money, and all the other bracnhes of the revenue. 
Determined, however, to prevent any attempt of 
that kind, he went the next morning to the houfe of 
lords, and, having ſent for the commons, diffolved 
the parliament, 

During theſe tranſactions in England, the Seottyh 
covenanters were not idle ; they proceeded in their 
preparations with a ſpirit far above their ſtrength. 
The noblemen and gentry of that party ſtripped them- 
ſelves of every luxury, and the ladies of their jewels 
and ornaments, in order to ſupport the neceſſary ex- 
pences of what they termed a holy war. Some of 
the fortifications of Edinburgh having fallen down, 
the covenanters not only refufed to ſuffer them to be 

rebuilt, but openly oppoſed an order fent by the 
king, for throwing in ſtores, proviſions, and ſoldiers, 
to reinforce that fortreſs. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, worked with amazing alacrity on the fortifica- 
tions of Leith; and the covenanters having demand- 
ed that the caſtle of Edinburgh ſhould be delivered 
into their hands, declared Ruthven, the governor, a 
traitor, for refufing to deliver up the fortreſs. 

As Charles had not received any affiſtance from 
his parliament, he was now reduced to the neceſſity 
of calling upon his friends for their ſubſcriptions; and 


ſach was their ardour, joined with that of the public, 


that in a few weeks no leſs than three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds were brought into the exchequer. This 
ſum, with the aſſiſtance he expected from Ireland, 


both of men and money, enabled him to purchaſe 


arms, ere& magazines, and levy forces in every part 
of England. The earl of Northumberland was ap- 
pointed general, the earl of Strafford lieutenant- 
general, and Conway general of the horſe. Accord- 
ing to the original plan of this campaign, an army of 
twenty thouſand horſe was deſigned to att on the bor- 
ders of Scotland near Berwick ; ten thouſand foot 
and five hundred horſe were to be landed from Ire- 
land, and to take poſſeſſion of the town. of Aire, in 
Scotland; ten thouſand foot and five hundred horſe 
were to be ſent into the north of that kingdom ; and 
a fleet of ſhips, having a conſiderable number of 


ſoldiers on board, were to fail into the Frith of | 
; ouſly ill; and Strafford being lately recovered froma 
very alarming diſtemper, was unable to join the ar. 
my; fo that the active part of the command fell upon 


Forth. | 
In the mean time the Scottiſh cavenanters were 
very aſſiduous in modelling their church, their ſtate, 
and their army, according to their own pleaſure, 
without the leaſt regard to the royal authority. They 
had blocked up the caftle of Edinburgh, impriſoned 
ſeveral noblemen who were friends to: the king ; and 
a reſolution was taken, in a meeting at Edinburgh to 
march their army into England, under the command 
of . Leſley their former general. Their parliament 
met on the ſeventh of June, purſuant to their former 
prorogation ; and though an order was ſent down from 
the king to prorogue it for a longer time, the king's 
meſſage was diſregarded, under pretence of its being 
defective in form. They endeavoured to excuſe this 
proceeding in a letter to the fecretary of ftate ; but 
added 2 menaces, if the king did not order 
Ruthven to deliver up the caſtle of Edinburgh, and 
withdraw his ſhips from their coaſt, where they did 
infinite prejudice to their commerce. They conſi- 
dered the diſſolution of the late parliament in Eng- 
land, as a proof of their ſtrength in that kingdom; 
and looked upon the queen, Laud, and Strafford, as 
the only enemies in the nation. This opinion, how- 


ever unjuſt, , Fave them infinite ſpirits; and it is. 
aſtoniſhing with what alacrity the gentry, the citi- 


zens, and even the lower ranks of people, threw 
their plate and money upon the tables of the goves 
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Was, to employ the whole force of the prerogative 


were revived, lenight- money was exatted, the tenants 


Charles was diſſuaded by the merchants from ſeizing 


; with forty thouſand pounds, Commiſſions were re. 


Scotland. 


| citizens as were beſt able to lend the king two hun- 


| murdered their commanders, and in others were 
; guilty of the greateſt diſorders. Notwithſtanding this, 
an army of twenty thouſand men was raiſed, and con. 
. tinued their march to the northward. 


| 


lord Conway, who ſeemed determine 


taſk, 


tents of the kingdom, lord Saville had forged a letter, 
in the name of fix noblemen, the moſt conf 
in England, in which the Scots 
their neighbours in 
vances. 
tions, the covenanters ſtill made uſe of 
and ſubmiſſive language * 
they pretended, with no other view than that o 
' taining acceſs to the king's preſence, 


ENGLAND. 
nant, taking only the bonds of the 


ſecurity. 
Notwithſtanding the great aſſiſtance Charles h 
received from his friends, yet it was manifeſ}} = 
dent that the ſums already brought into the excl u 0 
were very inſufficient to anſwer the expences 0 Z 
offenſive war againſt Scotland. Recourſe was there 
fore, had to a cabinet-council; the fatal reſult of which 
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chiefs for their 


in raiſing money: All the various oppreſſive method, 
already enumerated were accordingly employed in 
the moſt execrable manner. The feudal grievances 


who held of the king in eapite were unre 

taxed for men, horſes and — 1 
every where circulated for a loan; ſhip-mone was 
rigorouſly exacted; cart and eonduct- money or the 
ſoldiers was levied, under the empty promiſe, indeed 
of re- payment. It was with great difficulty tha 


all the bullion in the Tower, and to content himſzf 


newed for compounding with recuſants: patents, and 
pardons of all kinds, were fold for money, and grea 
quantities of Indig goods were purchaſed upon credit 
by the king's officers, and ſold at a vaſt diſcount for 
ready money. But, what was of ſtill worſe conſequence 
to the royal cauſe, an order was iſſued, commanding 
the city of London to furniſh four thouſand men vith 
cart and condutt-money for the expedition againſ 
The lord mayor and aldermen were allo 
ſummoned by the council to give in the names of ſuch 


dred thouſand pounds; and, upon refuſal, Sir Nicho 
las Rainton, and the aldermen Soams, Atkins, and 
Geere, were ſent to the Tower. | 

It is little to be wondered at that theſe violent 
meaſures ſhould produce an univerſal diſguſt, The 
very ſoldiers catched the infection, and repaired fo 
unwillingly to the ſeveral places of rendezvous in the 
north, that m {ome of the towns they mutinied, and 


In the mean' 
time the earl of Northumberland was taken danger- 


lord 


Conway, who was by no means equal to the 


Though the Scots army was much more numer 
than the king's, yet it was ſooner ready for ation, 
and they were now advancing with great alacni) ie 
the borders of England. To engage them top 
ceed, beſides their general knowledge of the dico. 


derable 
were invited to a 
Trocuring a redreſs of their g 


uſtanding theſe warlike prepare“ 
* the moſt pacth 


- and entered Enlgand, 


But notwit 


and laying * 
fore him an humble f of le 


grievances. of 
When the Scots army reached N ewborne l * 
Tyne, they were — by a detachment 


| EF I | - the comman 9 
thouſand five hundred men, under to diſpute with 


Scots firſt bite, 
fp den inge 
but being g tef 


petition for the relic 


them the paſſage of the river. The 
ed them, with great civility, not to 
warch to their gracious foveteign ; 
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a. attacked them with ſuch fury, that they gained 
. pate and drove the Engliſh from ther in- 
trenchments. A panic now ſeized the whole army, 
and the forces left to defend Newcaſtle fled, 
yith the utmoſt precepitation, to Durham ; but not 
et thinking themſelves ſafe, they left that city, and 
retreated into P  } 7 
Ihe Scots, after their ſucceſs at Newborne, march- 
ed immediately to N ewcaſtle ; and though ſufficiently 
vated with their victory, they preſerved an exaft diſ- 
cipline ; well knowing, that if they acted otherwiſe, 
the people would become their enemies, Join the 
king's army, and drive them back into their own 
country, They alſo diſpatched meſſengers to the 
king, who was now arrived at York ; and were par- 
ticularly careful, after- the advantage they had ob. 
tzined, to redouble their expreſſions of loyalty, duty, 
and ſubmiſſion to his perſon ; and even made apolo- 

ries for their late conqueſt over the Engliſh. 
Charles was highly exaſperated at the proceedings 
of his Scottiſh ſubjects, but he was in no condition to 


chaſtiſe their infolence. Surrounded by counſellors 
his 


whom he dared not truft ; his exchequer u 
eat iris low, and his cauſe diſliked by the people, to 
dit what fide could he turn for advice? When he men- 
for tioned war, and the chaſtiſement of the rebels, he 


met with coldneſs in every look of his peers, more 


nee 
ling expreflive of diſapprobation than the moſt violent de- 
mth bate, Such ſullennels forced him to aſk counſel of 


his faithful Strafford, who frankly - confeſſed he was 
for fighting the rebels. This advice was, doubtleſs, 
the beſt that Charles could have purſued at that criti- 


un- al junfture. Notwithſtanding the coldneſs of his 
cho⸗ peers, and the diflike many of them entertained againſt 
and Arattord, the Engliſh would have gladly revenged 


won the Scots the inſult of invading their country. 
The refinements of the great had not reached their 
aferiors, and every man who could ſee or feel was 
touched with the indignity ſuffered by the Engliſh. 
The emptineſs of the exchequer was no argument 
wanſt fighting, becauſe the two armies might have 
met in a few days, and the conteſt have been ſoon 
lecided. Should the attempt have been unſucceſsful, 
Charles, even after the loſs of a battle, could not 


mean lave been more diſtreſſed; or reduced to a more de- 
noer- Plorable fituation 2 on the contrary, it would, in all 
rom 2 unan probability, have ſo exaſperated the Engliſh, 
he ar- ltat they would have forgot, at leaſt for a time, their | 
upon lared of the court, and exerted all their efforts to 


lake a dreadful revenge on their inſulting enemy. 
te marquis of Hamilton retained Rill his pacific 


nerous mments; he trembled for the danger of his native 
aclon, dente) ſhould the king be victorious; and for his 
nity to felt s fituation, ſhould the Scots ſucceed. He 
o pro- du therefore very earneſt for concluding a treaty ; 


nd was fo well ſeconded by the reſt of the council, 


| lettef, it Charles determined to embrace pacific meaſures. 
derable While theſe things were tranfaQting in the Engliſh 
0 aſi . the Scots aftually gave themſelves over for 
ir grie⸗ * and the heads of the army held ſeveral conſul- 
eke, 1 4 on the moſt eligible meaſures to be purſued in 
Tae B criſis, It was even propoſed to throw 
and, * Wes entirely upon the king's mercy, and to give 
of = ; * names of the Engliſh, who had nat only en- 
is 1 * 89, but invited them to invade their country. 
of wle were, however, diverted from this reſolution, 


{ Mtelligence received from their friends in the 


e on lle ih camp; but it was not with i 
er 3 but t without difficulty the 

of oh berlin ed to continue in their preſent mee f 
mand 1 done daa vour to conciliate the friendſhip of the 
pu wrd by ſome ſignal act of kindneſs. They 
t 1 dei * Nr affektionate letter from Newcaſtle to the 
pi 9 1. aldermen of London, inviting them to con- 
refer , © Newcaſtle trade, and aſſuring them of all 


| ſucceſsful meaſure, and induced the citizens to ſend a 


— 
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council were of a different 
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petition to his majeſty for calling a parliament; and 
ſoon after, twelve noblemen preſented a petition ta 
the ſame purpoſe. As theſe petitions ſeemed to ex- 
preſs the ſenſe of the whole nation, Charles iſſued 
writs for the meeting of the parliament on the third 
of November, 

In the mean time Charles ſummoned a great caun« 
eil of the peers at Vork. They met on the 24th of 
September, when the king opened the aſſembly with 
a ſpeech, in which he demanded their advice with re. 
gard to two particulars of the utnioſt importance, 
What anſwer was proper to be given to the rehels, 
and in what manner they were to he treated ? And 

What methods muſt be uſed for raiſing money till a 
parliamentary ſupply could be obtained? After vari- 
ous debates, it was reſolved to name commiſſionerg 
for treating with the Scots; and fourteen noblemen, 
all of them profeſſed friends to moderate meaſures, 
were named as commiſſioners, It was firſt propoſed, 
as molt conſiſtent with the king's dignity, that the cone 
ferences ſhould be held at Vork; but the Scots, nat 
ſo much from any real apprehenfian they entertained 
of danger, as to increaſe the popular odium againſt 
Strafford, refuſed to meet in a place where he had 


any power, and Rippon was accordingly appointed 


for that purpoſe. With regard to the king's ſecond 
queſtion, it was propoſed to borrow two hundred 
thouſand pounds of the city of London : but this loan 
could not be obtained till the peers aſſembled at 
York joined in the requeſt, | | 

When the conferences were opened at Rippon, 


the Scots commiſſioners, after propoſing ſome inſo- 


lent preliminaries, demanded 40,000]. per month for 
the ſubſiſtence of their army during the treaty. Charleg 
would very gladly have conſented to the diſbanding 
of both armies, but could not prevail, and ſaon 
perceived that nothing advantageous ta him could re- 
ſult from the conference at Rippon, He therefore 
made an another attempt to remoye the meeting tq 


| Yark, where the great council of peers were ſtill fite 


ting; hut was again diſappointed through the obſti- 
nacy of the Scots. Same of the Engliſh noblemen, 


_ exaſperated at their inſolent behaviour, adviſed 


Charles to break up the conferences, and fortify 
himſelf in York, where he might be able to ſet his 
enemies at defiance, and, in all probability, render 
their expedition abortive. This was, indeed, the 
only expedient Charles could have taken to ſup- 
port his own authority; but the majority of the 
opinion, and it was theres 
fore rejected. 3 
Though the conferences ſtill continued at Rippon, 
yet they were carried on in ſo languid a manner, 
that the commiſſioners ſeemed to meet rather to con- 
ſult meaſures then to ſettle differences, The Scots, 
who were very aſſiduous in careſſing the Engliſh, ſos 
lemnly proteſted, that they intended nothing more 
than to concur with the parliament in limiting the pre- 
rogative, in circumſcribing the high claims of the 
clergy, in chaſtiſing the inſolence of the papiſts, and 
in ſettling the conſtitution of the two kingdoms upon 
free and equitable principles. Nothing but the fact» 
lity of the Engliſh commiſſioners could have given 
the Scots ſuch conſiderable advantages on this occaſi. | 
on, though it muſt be admitted they behayed with 
great addreſs. They had treated Wilmot, and othep 


| Engliſh officers taken priſoners at Newborne, with 
the utmoſt paliteneſs ; and after giying them the high» 


eſt ideas of their courage, reſolution, diſcipline, and 
good intentions, ſent them back to the Engliſh camp, 
This behaviour was of the utmoſt gonſequencę ta 
their affairs, which were far from being in ſo pro, 
miſing a condition as the public imagined. The earl 


of Montroſe had kept up @ feeret dpa 
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with the king; and one of his letters, either through 
accident or treachery, fell into the hands of Leſley, 
the Scottiſh general. This affair was at once both 
alarming and delicate. The Scots were particularly 
defirous of carrying on their defigns with an air of 
candour, in conjunction with their Engliſh friends; 
but the reputation of Montroſe, the moſt able officer 
they had, together with the fenſe of his fervices, 
which were far ſuperior to thoſe of any other noble- 
man, rendered him dear to the whole army. Hits 
correſpondence with the king, after the many pro- 
feſſions of loyalty the Scots had made for his majeſty's 
perſon, could not, with any appearance of juſtice, be 
deemed treaſonable ; but, at the ſame time, the heads 
of the covenanters were convinced that he had aban- 
doned their cauſe. Montroſe ſoon perceived that his 


correſpondence was diſeovered, by his being no longer 


admitted to the private conſultations and councils of 
war held by the other general officers ; but he took 
no pains either to conceal or excuſe the fact: he 
' openly avowed and juſtified it. Leſley was for bring- 


ing him to a court-martial, and putting. him to death; 


but the other noblemen were more cautious : they 
knew that the ſoldiers loved Montroſe, and the loſs of 
their leader might make ſuch a divition in their army 
as might prove their,ruin. | 
Charles was reduced to ſo unfortunate a ſituation, 
that he could take no advantage even of this favour- 
able incident. His own commiſſioners preſſed him 
to remove the conferences from Rippon to London, 
and he was obliged to comply, though he was very 
ſenſible of the great advantages the Scots would re- 
ceive from it. A ceſſation of arms was allo agreed 
to, by which the Scots were aſſured of maintenance 
or their army, and the river Tees was made the 
boundary between both parties. | | 
The above ceſſation was ſigned on the 26th of 
October, and the next day Charles repaired to Lon- 
don, in order to attend the new parliament, which, 
according to appointment, aſſembled on the gd of 
November. The king opened the ſeſſion with a 


| ſpeech from the throne ; but this was little regard- 


ed by the commons, who were determined to liſten 
only to meaſures for redreſling national grievances, 
and reſtraining the royal prerogative. They forgot 
the reſpe& and ſubmiſſion due to the ſovereign, and 
determined to eſtabliſh a new ſyſtem of government, 
under the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring the antient 
conſtitution. Intereſt, ambition, cabals, and, above 
all, fanaticiſm, united their formidable influence with 
that patriotic zeal, which, white it was contending 
for liberty, threw the whole nation into a flame. 

The earl of Strafford was too much devoted to the 
intereſts of his maſter, too vigilant, and too firm in 
his adminiſtration, not to be univerſally hated by the 


popular leader. Pym began the attack againſt him 


in a long ſtudied ſpeech, divided into many heads, 
wherein be enumerated all the grievances under 
which the nation laboured; and inferred, from a 


complication of ſuch oppreſſions, that a deliberate 


plan had been laid for changifig entirely the form of 


government, and ſubverting the ancient laws and 


liberties of the kingdom. Could any thing (ſaid 
he) increaſe our indignation againſt ſo enormous and 
criminal a project, it would be to find, that, during 
the reign of the beſt of princes, the conſtitution has 
been endangered by the worſt of miniſters, and that 
the virtues of the king have been ſeduced by wicked 
and pernicious counſels. We muſt enquire (conti- 
nued he) from what fountain theſe waters of bitter- 
neſs flow : and though, doubtleſs, many evil coun- 
ſellors will be found to have contributed their endea- 
vours, yet there is one who challenges the infamous 
pre- eminence, and who, by his courage, enterprize, 
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_ cuſtody of the black rod, 


a man who was conſidered as their capital ene!) 
. they proceeded to conſider 


| the following heads: Privilege of parliament; pre. 
dice of religion; and liberty of the ſubjett. 


priſoning divers members for matters done in 


5. Enjoining their good behaviour, and e -» 
them in priſon till death. 6, Abrupt diffolunon® 
parliament, 9. | 


ſels and deſigns, 4. Their being permitt 
nuncio here, to execute the orders o 


| proceeded to enumerate ſome particulars of Impe. 


| ſpoke in his favour. Lord Falkland alone, though 
| known to be his enemy, modeſtly deſired the houle 
| to conſider, whether it would not be more conforn- 


' ſend an accuſation againſt him to the lords, But thi 


images. 3. Diſcouragements of pre 
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and capacity, is entitled to the firſt place among th 
betrayers of his country; I mean the earl of Sun. 
ford, lieutenant of Ireland, and preſident of he 
council of Vork, who, in both places, and in in 
other provinces where he has been intruſted with au 
thority, has raiſed ample monuments of ty rann a 
and will appear, from a ſurvey of his actions, to bs 
the chief promoter of every arbitrary counſel,” He 


rious actions and expreſſions ; and then entered on 
a more perſonal attack of that miniſter, and endes. 
voured to expoſe his whole character and manner; 
At laſt the orator concluded, that it belonged to the 
houſe to provide a remedy proportioned to the dil. 
eaſe, and to prevent further miſchiefs, which might 
otherwiſe be juſtly apprehended from the influence 
he had acquired over the meaſures and counſels of 
their ſovereign. 

Pym was not the only one who ſpoke with the 
greateſt vehemence againſt Strafford ; ſeveral othets 
harangued to the ſame purpoſe ; and it was at length 
moved, that the miniſter ſhould' be impeached of 

high treaſon. This motion was received with uni. 
verſal applauſe ; nor was there a ſingle perſon yho 


able to the gravity of their proceedings, firſt to 
digeſt, by a committee, many of thoſe particular 
that had been mentioned, before they ventured to 


was over- ruled, the accuſation was voted, and Pjn 
choſen to carry up the impeachment, and was iollow 
ed by the greater part of the commons. Strafford 
was in the houſe of peers when Pym brought up the 
impeachment. The lords ſeemed. almoſt as much 
prejudiced againſt him as the commons, for all the 
favour he could obtain was to be heard in his place. 
He urged how unreaſonable it was, upon a general 
charge, unſupported by evidence, to deprive bm of 
liberty, which was in itſelf a puniſhment, beſore any 
crime had been proved againſt him; and how din, 
gerous a precedent to the peerage itſelf they vol 
eſtabliſh, by admitting ſuch precipitate mealures. 
But theſe conſiderations, however juſt, had very litle 
weight with the houſe :. the earl was committed o the 
till a more particular 
charge ſhould be exhibited againſt him. 10 

The commons having been thus ſucceſsful aga 
more parlicularly de 
grievances of the nation, which they reduced un Mlderah 
ie north 
f lf in th 
Under the firſt head were reckoned, 1- Ren Ants, it 
ing the members of parliament from ſpeaking: * 
Forbidding the ſpeaker to put a queſtion. 3: 1. 


: a ay urls, 
ment. 4. Proceeding againſt them in inferior co 
$f and continua 


Under the ſecond head were mentioned, +2 
ſuſpenſion of the laws againſt perſons om 1 honor 


popiſh religion. 2. Their places of tru refort 10 
in the common-wealth. g. Their free fe ul 
cate their 


| 1 OE 
London, and the court, to commun od to have 


f the pope 1 


1 45 um 

Under innovations in religion were en ? 
t. Maintenance of popiſh tenets in | cerewonie 
and diſputes. 2. Practices of popum © 


—2 rucl Cs, A 
countenan ined, as altars, C 
| enanced and enjoined, 'ſtants rl 


proſecui 5 6 
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-ofecutions of the ſcrupulous, for things indifferent ; 
no vice being conſider ed fo great as non- conformity. 
Encroaehment of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 

Under the third head were claſſed the grievances. 
1 By tonnage and poundage uriduly taken. 2. Com- 
oftion for knighthood. g. The unparalleled griev- 
ice of ſhip- money. 4. Enlargement of the foreſts 
keyond due bounds. 5. Selling of nuiſances, by 
compounding for them. 6. The commiſſion for build- 
ing, 7. The commiſſion for depopulation. 8. Un- 
ful military charges, by warrant of the king, let- 
ters of the council, and orders of the lieutenants of 
the counties, and their deputies. 9. Extra-judicial 


croument. 10. Monopoliſts countenanced by the 
-uncil-table, and juſtices of the peace required to 
fiſt them. 11. The ſtar-chamber court. 12. The 
king's edifts and proclamations lately uſed for main- 
lining monopolies. 13. The ambitious and corrupt 
dergy preaching divine authority, and abſolute pow- 
er in kings to att as they pleaſe. 14. The intermiſ- 
fon of parliaments. | PF 
From theſe heads it appeared ſufficiently evident, 
that a total alteration in government was intended, 
nd this intention was ſupported by ſpeeches enforced 
by all the learning and eloquence of that age. Almoſt 
erery county in England had its peculiar grievances, 
phich were preſented to the houſe by members, ma- 
of vhom were afterwards the firmeſt friends to the 
ung, and ſuffered deeply in his cauſe. Thoſe who 
ere the warmeſt aſſerters of the king's legal prero- 
rive, inveighed with the greateſt vehemence againſt 
Is abuſe, Among others, Mr. Capel, who after- 
ads fell a victim to his loyalty, expatiated in the 
ameſt manner on the grievances of the county of 
Hertford, which he repreſented in parliament. Hyde, 
llerwards lord Clarendon, and Falkland, were alſo 
dis number: but in their ultimate views and in- 
anions, they differed widely from the majority, 
ugh they were equally deſirous of removing the 
a grievances of the nation, and of placing proper 
wunds to the royal prerogative: 7 
The proceedings of the commons were highly 
0 menanced by the lords. Among others, lord 
Aeby inveighed with great warmth againſt the op- 
ons of the court. But other matters, for ſome 
me, engaged the attention of parliament, Sir Tho- 
W Rowe having made a report concerning the treaty 
ih the Scots, it appeared, that a contribution of 
it hundred and fifty pounds a day had, for a very 
Dnfiderable time, been levied on the inhabitants of 
© north, and they had petitioned his majeſty for 
& in the moſt alleding terms. From theſe eom- 
w, it was ſuſpefted, that they were unable to 
wort this heavy contribution; and it was known 
Mt the Scots had declared, they ſhould conſider the 
"my of payment as an infrattion of the treaty ; 
* oy ſhould be then at liberty to paſs the river 
10 and advance farther into the heart of Eng- 


Ito no ber 
. chat as the lords commiſſioners were the 
adviſed the ceſſation of arms, the miſeries 


e C 0 = 
Tu ountry, in conſequence of that meaſure, could 
Utributed to the king. 0 
admitted 


dy, þ 


g » 


the neceſſity of providing for th 1h 
. g for the Scottiſh 
ue at the ſame time, enlarged on the abſurd- 


hiring that of the king to ſtarve, 'or be 


ded; be 


u Frum x in England, would, by that means, be 
q "A d to-the ravages of an inveterate and 
very Aen. The commons, however, were of 
bu z rent opinion: they had already ſhe wn ſome 


D W . in his majeſtys's ſpeech at the 


&clarations of judges, without hearing counſel or 


&W'4*-t £8 't 


[From this ſhort ſtate of the caſe, the lord-keeper d 


a 
conference between the two houſes, endeavour- 


This being premiſed, 


becauſe Yorkſhire, / and ſeveral of the 


| 
; 
; 


ric. 


{ ſtrong for D 
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opening ?of the ſeſſion, in which he had termed them 


_ traitors, and had called one of their own members 


to the bar of the houſe for making uſe of the ſame 
expreſſion. They were even ſo far from cenſuring 
the lords eommiſſioners at Rippon, that it was re- 
ſolved upon the queſtion; That this honſe doth 
approve of, the perſons of thofe lords that were com- 
miſhoners in the late treaty of Rippon, to be com- 
miſſioners now to treat with the Scotch commiſſton- 
ers; with this declaration, that no concluſion of 
their's ſhall bind the commons without their bn 
in parliament,” The houſe could not, however, 
with any appearance of decency, refuſe to provide 
for the royal, as well as for the rebel army. But it 
was ſufficiently apparent, that the former was not an 
object of their favour. They appointed a committee 
to conſider the ſtate of the king's army, and what 
commanders, or other inferior officers, were papilts ; 
to conlider of the ſtate of the northern counties ; 
and how the money, after being raiſed, might, with 
convenience and diſpateh, be ſent into the north. 

In the mean time the Scottiſh commiſſioners were 
arrived in London, where they were received as the 
guardian angels of the rights and liberties of the 
people. They were attended by Henderſon, and 
other fanatical preachers; and the church of St: 
Antholin was appointed for the place of their devo- 
tions. It was amazing to ſee the propenſity of the 
public ſor this new religion: multitudes of all ranks 
crowded into the church. Thoſe who were {o happy 
as to find acceſs early in the morning, kept 'theit 
places the whole day; and others, who were exclud- 
ed, clung to the doors and windows, in hopes of catch- 
Ing at leaſt ſome broken murmurs of the holy rheto- 
All the eloquence of parhament, now well 
refined from pedantry, animated with the ſpirit of 
liberty, and employed in the moſt important intereſts 
of the nation, was attended to with mueh leſs avidity 


than theſe lectures, delivered with ridiculous cant, 


and a provincial accent, full of barbariſm and igno- 
rance. e 
The commons were how very aſſiduous in provid- 
ing for the ſubſiſtance of the two armies; and becauſe 
ſubſidies would be levied too ſlowly for ſo urgent an 
occaſion, money was borowed from the city on the 
ſecurity of ſome particular members. Two ſubſidies, 
a very ſmall ſum, not more than an hundred thouſand 
pounds, were at firſt voted; the intention of this 


| ſupply being only to indeninify the members, who 


by their private had ſupported public credit, 

From the conduct of the Scotch commiſſioners it 
ſoon appeared that they came rather to conſult mea. 
ſures with their friends, than to finiſh the treaty. It 
was ſufficiently evident, that the Scots had proceedet 
much - farther than they originally intended, which 


was nothing more than that of forming and ſecuring 


the conſtitution of their country ; but this was rather 
owing to the arts of the mal-contents in England than 
their own. The great aim of the popular leaders was 
to protract the treaty; though that could not be 
effected but at the enormous expence of maintaining 
at leaſt forty thouſand men in a country already ex- 
hauſted. The commons, indeed, made no ſecret of 
retaining theſe invaders of their country till all their 
enemies were ſuppreſſed, and all their purpoſes effett- 
ed. We. cannot ſpare the Scots (laid Strode 
plainly in the houſe) the ſons of Zeruiah are ſtill too 

The commons appointed a committee to conſider 
of the ſtate of the nation, and the members were to 
be directed in their proceedings by the petitions 
againſt grievances, ſent up by different counties. 
Religion was one of the principal ingredients in the 


compoſition of the remonſtrance intended to be drawn 


up by this committee, and: it was reſolved to accule 
Wks +, WE 4 Windebank ö 
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Windebank of high-treaſon, for the many ſervices 


5 and favours; which he, as ſecretary of ſtate, had con- 


ferred on prieſts and papiſts. Windebank ſaw their 
intention; but affected ſuch a firmneſs of reſolution, 


that the commons imagined he would make a ſtand 


againſt all the power of their indignation ; but being 
interrupted by a meſſage from the lords, when they 
were on the point of declaring him a traitor to his 
country, he took the opportunity of leaving the 
houſe, and made his eſcape to the continent. 
| Several violent repreſentations were made againſt 
the uſurpations of the clergy ; and it was reſolved to 
purge the army of papiſts, to preſent the names of 
recuſants, to examine the high commiſhon courts of 
Canterbury and York, and to enquire into the pro- 
ceedings of the late convocation, or, as the clergy 
themſelves had termed it, the holy and ſacred ſynod. 
Theſe reſolutions were hardly finiſhed when alderman 
Pennington preſented to the houſe, a petition ſub- 
ſcribed by above fifteen hundred perſons in the city 
of London, againſt the hierarchy and government of 
the church of England, by archhiſhops, biſhops, 
deans, and arch-deacons, praying. the houſe, * that 
the ſaid government, with all its dependencies, roots, 
and branches, might be aboliſhed ; and all laws in 
their behalf made null and void.” A ſchedule was 
annexed to this petition, 3 of twenty- eight 
articles, in which were contained all the com- 
mon- place ohjections to the epiſcopal, hierarchy, 
' whether founded on the pretended unlawfulneſs of 
the order itſelf, or the abuſes and vices of thoſe who 
gompoled ij. 15 
Four days after the above petition was preſented, 
the houſe came to the following reſolutions: 


1. That the clergy of England, convened in any 
convocation, or ſynod, or otherwiſe, have no power 
to make any conſtitutions, canons, or acts whatſoever, 
in matter of doarine, diſcipline or otherwiſe, to bind 
the clergy, or laity of this land, without the common 
conſent of parliament. 


2. That the ſeveral conftitutions and canons eccle- 
Gaſtical, paſſed with the conſent and approbation of 
his majeſty, in the laſt ſynod, do not bind either the 
clergy or laity of this kingdom. 

3. That theſe canons and conſtitutions ecclehaſti- 


cal eſtabliſhed with the king's conſent in the laſt 7 
nod, contain in them many matters contrary to the 


king's prerogative, to the fundamental laws and 


ſtatutes of this realm, to the rights of parliaments, 
and to the property and liberty of the ſubject; and 
alſo matters tending to ſedition and dangerous conſe- 
quencc. r SLRS OH.) i443 1541 3 8 4 

4. That the ſeveral. grants of the henevolence, or 
contribution, granted to his majeſty by the the laſt 
ſynod, are contrary to the laws, and ought not to 
„„ |, SOBRE, 3 K mAldod cu 
Theſe reſolutions were followed by ſeveral ſevere 
ſpeeches againſt Laud,;. archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
. particularly one by Mr. Grimſtone. He accuſed the 
primate of having introduced the earl of Strafford to 
his majeſty, and ꝓrocuring the poſt of ſecretary for 


Windebank, whom he termed * the very broker 


and pander to the whote of Babylon. He upbraid- 
ed him for having advanced Montague, Manwaring, 
and other prelates, ſuſpełted of popery; and laſtly, 


he accuſed him of being 
ter of all the deteſtable projects NN 
that had proved ſo oppreſſive to the ſuhject. Sever 
others ſpoke nearly to tlie ſame puxpoſe, and it was 
at laſt voted, that Mr. Hollis ſhould go up to the 
lords with a meſſage, To accuſe Willi 
archbiſhop of Canterb ich · tre 


N 
name of the commons of England, and to deſire he 


might be itnmediately ſequeſtered from, parliament, 
convenient 


and committed ; and that the bouſe, in a 
5 | 1 
A | 


the main ſpring and promo- 


— 


m Laud, 
in the 


— . PRs p 


* 


* 


nl. 
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| "Eſſex, who obſerved, that the primate h 


| ſubjetts of this kingdom, for the providing and ſu; 


r 


| xetraQting this indiſcretion, which had eſcaped bim 
without mature deliberation ; but the peers were f 
little favourable to his cauſe, that they refuled t 
grant him even this ſmall indulgence. He was immed, 


ſhip-money, publiſhed in the ſtar-cham l, and al 
| writs iffued for paying that obnoxious and arbiira 
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time would offer particular accuſations againſt jj, « 
The requeſt of the commons was immediately Hy. 
plied with, and the- primate was ordered to withg OY 
but he requeſted to be heard a word in hi; * 
This being complied with, he began with prote 5 
his innocency, and added, that he was perſuad N 
there was not a member in the houſe of tad 
who believed, in his heart, that he-was a traitor l | 
was called to order for that expreſſion by the yr 
ad 
refleded on the houſe of commons, by Amd 
had brought him in guilty of a charge, which Fol 
themſelves did not helieve. Laud was — 


ately ſequeſtered from parliament, and committed ig 
the Tower. | | | 
The next grievance the commons took into conl 
| fideration was that of ſhip- money, when ſeveral ani 
\ mated ſpeeches were made on the occaſion, and i 
was refolved, © that the charge impoſed upon th 


niſhing of ſhips, and the aſſeſſments for raiſing d 
money for that purpoſe, commonly called ſhipmp/ 
ney, are againſt the laws of the realm, the {ubje 
right of property, and contrary to former reſojution 
in parliament, and to the petition of right,” Thi 
reſolution was followed by others, which condemns 
the extra-judicial determination of the Judges apo 


Charle, 
ſport 
o cvad 
mnie 
receive. 


tax. . 1 
From the minute inſpection of the commons int 
national grievances, it was apprehended by fome« 
the members that the king might be prevailed on ti 
diſſolve the parliament, cruſh, their proceedings, an 


met once a. year, and it could not 


ble conceſſion in the crown to brin 


hauſe upon our heads. Heck 

„ The:people:of England (continue , f. 
open their ears, their hearts, their mou e 
purſes, to ee e in parliament. W 


that 


| | 
„ 
1 
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\ſemble this of that year: there is more majeſty in 
ardaining primary and univerſal cauſes, than in the 
Guating of ſubordinate effects. . 
« do not doubt but that the glotious king Ed- 
ward III. when he made thoſe laws for the yearly 
calling of parliaments, did it with a right ſenſe of his 
dignity and honour : the truth is, the kings of England 
are never in their glory, their ſplendor, their majel- 
ic ſovereignty but in parliament; Where is the 
ver of impoſing taxes? Where is the legiſlative 
authority? In the king, Mr. Speaker, but how ? In 
de king, encircled 2 environed by his parliament. 


by his parliament, no monarch of the eaſt is ſo abſo- 
lute in diſpelling grievances. In chaſing away bad 


that may gather again; but in voting this bill, we 
{hall contribute, as far as is in our power, to the per- 
petuating our ſun, our ſovereign, in his vertical, in 
lis noon-day luſtre.” | 

Theſe were the ſentiments of that great man, lord 
Digby, who thought the preſervation of liberty far 


afree people; and that the people could be no lon- 


tht they may be puniſhed for it, was equally allowed. 


miniſters, and by this prepoſterous conduR, at laſt, 
reived in his own breaſt that popular reſentment 


Pan unhappy exit. 


bought rather to propagate than extinguiſh them. 


| commiſſion in the army Or navy, who ſpoke with 
mth for ceremonies in religion, or deſpotiſm in 


up or offences obliquely d upon the court. 
ervants of the high commiſſion court, the ſtar 


Memes corporally puniſhed. -By theſe, and other 


* 


wh allowance for a 2 5 | 
: tor natural mfirmity, miſtake 
Iepreſentations, n | 5 r Y, % dns Th „ N 


198 thele violent proceedings the king remained 


==) pallive, The 4 ; 
| Mal to hie The few ſervants who continued 


Menſive 
ta 
Mes ordered both houſes o parliament to attend 


+ Whitehall. where he complained ſtrongly of 


| proceedings, and recommended to them 
a fen of the two armies, the farts: and 
e Profeſſed, in very earneſt terms, his 

— ir perfeRting the reformation they had 


e 
Faw; þ "pas 
"= 2 the fame time, wiſhed them not to 


Out of the parliament the king has only a limited 
yer, a circumſcribed juriſdiction; but, waited on 


niniſters, we do nothing more than diflipate clouds 


fom being incompatible with that of loyalty ; that a a 
king of England could be great only by ruling over 


per free than the king was great. But he believed, 
and believed with reaſon, that Charles had imbibed 
fille notions of royal greatneſs, and that he ſought to 
make that perſonal which was only political. That a 
ing of England can do no ill was an allowed maxim | 
n the conſtitution ; but that his miniſters may, and 


Charles, while he was able to keep the ſeat of power, 
ported the firſt of theſe maxims, but was willing 
evade the latter. He endeavoured to ſcreen his 


Which was originally aimed at thoſe whom he had ſo 
hjudiciouſly protected, and which at laſt brought him 


lery * — court divine, every buſy officer, 
wm every imprudent perſan Who was honoured with 


belle, were called before the cammans, and their 


aber, and other officers, where illegal or other 
1 mary meaſures had been purſued, were condemn- 
omake latisfaktion to the injured parties, and 


ul meaſures, the anger of the houſe againſt the 


te orevances was kept up perpetually,” without | 
ing a calm hour for reflection, or making the 


Ml pr were ſeized with aſtoniſhment at'the 
Fogreſs wade hy We commons in powar and 


haviour, to compound for impunity. 
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make any alteration in the eſtabliſhed government. 
„ You have (ſaid he) taken the whole machine of 
government to pieces; a practice frequent with ſkil- 
ful artiſts, when they deſire to clear the wheels from 


any ruſt which may have gtown upon them, The 


engine may again. be reſtored to its fotmet uſe and 
motions, provided it be put up entire, ſo that not a 
pin be wanting.” But this was far from the intention 
of the commons; they were perſuaded that the ma- 
chine was incumbered with many wheels and ſprings 
which retarded and croſſed it's operations, and pre- 
vented it's utility. Happy would it have been for 
themſelves, and happy for the kingdom had they 
proceeded with moderation, and been contented 
with their preſent plenitude of power, to remove ſuch 
parts only as might juſtly be deemed ſuperfluous and 
incongruous. | aire | 
The petition preſented by alderman Pennington 
againſt the government of the church had hitherto 


lain dormant ;- the attempt was thought too danger. 


ous, and the leaders of the oppoſition determined to 
proceed with caution. They accordingly introduced 
a bill for prohibiting all clergymen from exerciſing 
any civil office. Qne of the conſequences of this bill 
would have been a deprivation of the biſhops of their 
ſeats in the houſe of peers ; hut it was ſoon diſcoyer; 
ed, that though this meaſure was very acceptable to 


the zealaus commons, who obſerved, with regret, 


was not generally approved; for when the bill was 


preſented to the peers, it was rejetted by a great 
majority. This was the firſt check the commons had 
met with in their popular career; and ſufficiently in- 
formed them of the oppaſition they muſt expect tg 
meet with from the upper houſe, whoſe inclinationg 
and intereſt could never be totally ſeparated from 
their ſovereign. ö rat 1553 a7 
The commons now brought in a bill for granting 
his majeſty the duties of tonnage and poundage for 


a limited time; but they took the ytmaſt care, in the 
I preamble, to aſſert their own right of beſtowing this 
Ie more the commons proceeded in their inquiry 
uo grievances, the more they multiplied: The truth 
b there was a party in the houſe of commons, wha : 
kaboured alliduouſly to diſcover grievances, and 


gift, and to diyeſt the crawn of all independent title 
of aſſuming it. And that they might increaſe, or ra- 
ther finally fix, the entire dependence and ſubjettion 
of the king, they voted theſe duties only for twa 


months; and afterwards renewed their grant, from 


time to time, by very ſhort periods 
Charles readily paſſed. the bill for tonnage and 
oundage, hut it was not without manifeſt reluance 
be gave the royal aſſent to that for triennial parlia- 


ments. By this hill it was enatted, that if the chany 


cellor, who was hound under ſevere penalties, faile 
to iſſue writs hy the third of September, every thin 
year, any twelve or mare of the peers ſhould he em: 
powered. to exert this authority: in default of the 
peers, the ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, &c, ſhouldſums- 
mon the voters: and, in their default, the yoters 


themſelves ſhauld meet, and proceed to the ęletlion 


of members, in the ſameimanner as it-yrits: had. heen 
regularly iſſued from the croyn: nor gould thę par- 
liament, aſier it was aſſęemhled, be diſſolved in ſeſe 
than fifty days. As this at}, howeyer. negeſſary 30 
prevent the diſuſe of parliaments, fetrenched ſome 
of the nobleſt and moſt Faluable prerogatives of the 
crownz-it is no wonder that: the king: was unwilling 
to pas ãt ãnto a law ;i-eſpecially das theſe aflembli 

had lately eſtabliſhed it as maxim, tg gary 'theip 


ſefutiny into oy part af government. But finging 


nothing leſs would ſatisfy the houſe of gommans, he 
came 10 the houſe of lords, and gave it gh ral 
afſgnt. Solemn thanks were xgturned to his majeſty 


by both houſes for this mark-of i copdeſcention : ang 
.the greateſt rejoicings warę made in ey empart of the 


” 


kingdom. | enn eee {UaV 9 IRHLL 2 * 
A. P, 1641, The carl of Sjrafford was ſtill in 
; . culiogy 
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416 A. D. 1641. 
cuſtody, and Charles, ever ſince his impriſonment, 
kad laboured inceſſantly to ſave his life. He at- 
tempted to mollify, by every indulgenee, the rage of 
his moſt inveterate proſecutors, and was willing to 
make almoſt any ſacrifice to obtain his: wiſhes, | But 
he laboured in vain : The reputation of that noble- 
man for experience and capacity was ſo welb eſta- 
bliſhed; that the members of the oppoſition were 
. perſuaded, if he eſcaped their vengeance, he” mult 
regain: his aſcendancy in the! adminiſtration; and 
conſequently, that his death was the only ſecurity for 
the eſtabliſhment of their preſent power, and for ſuc- 
ceſs in their future enterpriſes. They therefore puſhed 
on his impeachment with the utmoſt vigour; and 
after long and ſolemn preparations; it was brought to 
t ſinab iſſue. | 1 5 
Weſtminſter-hall was formed into a ſpacious court 
of judicature for this important trial; the earl of 
Arundel preſided as high ſte ward, the peers ſat in 
their robes as judges, che commons appeared as 
accuſers, and therefore it was, determined that the 
impeachment ſhould be managed by commoners. 
Atcardingly, . Ceorge lord Digby, an Iriſh peer, 
John Hambden, Jobn Pym, Oliver St. John, Sir 
Walter Earle, Geoffrey Palmer, John Maynard, 
and John Glynn, were appointed a committee for 
this important office, and Whitlock was choſen. their 
chairman. The biſhops, agreeable to the precepts 
of the canon law, which forbid their aſſiſting at any 
trial for life, withdrew; being unwilling, by any 
oppoſition, to irritate the commons, who were alrea- | 
dy too much prejudiced againſt them. At the upper 
end of the hall was a.chair and cloth of ſtate for the 
king; and on each ſide a cloſe gallery, in which the 
king and queen, vho attended during the whole 
rial, fat in private. 725 ME Fog 
The trial began on the twenty-ſecond of March; 
and the articles of impeachment, which confiſted of 
twenty-eight in number, were exhibited againſt him 
with all the virulence of the moſt inveterate malice, 
fupported by the united efforts of the three kingdoms, 


N 


3 


* 


« 


7 


But though the earl ſtood alone againſt this formidable | 


- combination, unaſſiſted "by / counſel, and diſcounte- 
nels hy as rk yet ſuch was the capacity, ge- 
nius, and preſence of mind, which this magnanimous 
Rateſman diſplayed on the occaſton, that while argu- 
ment; reaſon, and law, had any place, he obtained 
an undiſputed victory. And he periſhed at laſt by 
the open violence of his unrelenting enemies. | 
The accuſation and defence laſted eighteen days, 
and Strafford, in his replies, was. obliged to preſerve | 
a reſpe&t for his moſt implacable enemies, the Scot- 
tiſh nation and the Irifh parliament. The managers 
divided the ſeveral articles them, and attacked | 
the priſoner with all the weight of authority, with all | 
the vehemence of rhetoric,” with all the accuracy of 
long preparation. Strafford, on the contrary, wok 
only a very ſhort time to recollett himſelf on each | 
article, yet he alone, without the leaſt aſſiſtance, 
mixing 83 and humility with firmneſs and vi- 
Lian their attempts, and baffled all their 
. roc nge. 7 3 1 | ne et 
1 Nothing had hitherto appeared againſt him to 
Juſtify the charge of treaſon. Indeed, the charge 
uſelf was founded on a kind of accumulative or 
eonſtruttive evidence, by which many actions, either 
totally innocent in themſelves, or criminal in a very 
willing degree, might, when put together, ſubjett the 
perſon to the higheſt penalties inflicted by the law. 
But notwithſtanding the commons endeavoured. to 


ſupport their accuſation on this new method of pro- ſpeak for the common- wealth, and 7! - 

ceeding, they well knee that the famous ſtatute of | * yet, under favour, it is I. who in 1h 1 
' Edward III. had enumerated every kind of treaſon, | © ſpeak for che common-wealth. Peco! 
and that every other crime, except ſuch as are there | * x endeavoured to. be eſtabliſhed * «ag 
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others, and in following a ſubtle adverſasy through 


| reaſoning, as at once aſtoniſhed and aflefed:ihe a 


6 
66 


„ records, which have lain for ſo. many age þ 


tions add not this, my lords, 
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expreſsly mentioned, is carefully excluded fe- 
denomination. They, 8 ——— 
defending liberty, were endeavouring to e. 7 
ſtatute the beſt calculated for the ſecurity of tha ph 
valuable bleſſing. Rn "1 
The ſpeech which Strafford made on 
does honour to- human abilities; nor pe 
tory produce any performanec 
perſpicuity of language and ſtren 
ſtating, clearing or evading. co 
and facts, in extenuating ſome 


this Occaſion, 
rhaps can il. 
equal to it, in the 
gth of realoning, in 
ntroverted evidences 
charges, in confuting 


all the mazes of a long and complicated Impeach. 
ment. In all the argumentative part of this noble 
ſpeech, the earl confined his language only to the 
facts themſelves ; but when ke came to repel the ar. 
guments of the commons to make the bill amount 10 
treaſon, he gave himſelf a much greater latitude, a 
diſplayed ſuch an amazing, ſtrength both of cle and 


dience. ; 5 
Where, ſaid he, has' this ſpecies: of guilt lain f 
long buried, during ſo many centuries, that ny 
“ {moke'ſhould appear, till it burſt out at once i 
conſume me and: my children? Better were it 
live under no law at all, and by maxims of cay 
tious prudence, to conform ourlelves, the belt ve 
can, to the arbitrary will of a maſter, than fancy 
we have a law on which we can rely, aud find a 
laſt, that this law ſhall infli& a puniſhment proce 
dent to the promulgation, and try us by main 
; unheard of, till the very moment of the prolecu 
tion. If I fail on the Thames, and ſplit my vel 
on an anchor, in caſe there be no buoy to gie me 
warning, the party ſhall pay me damages: but 
the anchor be marked out, then is the ſtriking 0 
it at my own peril, Where is the mark ft upa 
this crime? where is the token by which 1 Hou 
diſcover it? It has lain concealed under vac 
and no human prudence, no human innocencg 
could fave me from the deſtruQtion with which 
am at preſent threatened. 4748 
It is now full two hundred and forty years fin 
treaſons were defined; and ſo long has it bet 
ſince any man was touched to this extent, upe 
this crime, before myſelf. We have lived, n 
lords, happily to ourſelves at home; we have bn 
glorious abroad to the world: let us be contel 
with what our fathers have left us; let not oui a 


» 


ſleeping lions, by raking up a 
wall, ,negleQted and forgotten. 
ſins, not for 


prec ent 
my na 


any; that I, for my other ſins, 
ſons, be the means of introducing 2 
pernicious to the laws and liberties o 


country. ; Ty | 4 | 5 8 
However, theſe gentlemen ow bar fa Ve 


” 


3 


, draw along with them ſuch inconveniences, 
Ae that in a few years the kingdom will 
F 4 in the condition expreſſed in a ſtatute of 
« Henry IV. and no, man ſhall know by what rule to 


covern his words and actions. | 
« Impoſe not, my lords, difficulties unſurmountable 
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alion, 
in hl. 
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\futing 
rouph 
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e, and 
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the au- 


& wi arfulneſs, their king and country. If you 
0 2 them, and under lach ſevere A bs 
v every grain, by. every little * the ſcrutiny 
; vill be intolerable ; the public affairs of the king- 
dom muſt be left waſte, and no wiſe man, who has 
« any honour or fortune to loſe, will ever engage 
& himſelf in ſuch dreadful, ſuch unknown perils. : 
« My lords, I have now troubled your lordſhips 
« much longer than I ſhould have done. Were it 
a not for the intereſt of theſe pledges, which a faint 
« in heaven left me; I ſhould be loth”—Here he 
"ted to his children, and his tears ſtopt him.— 
; What 1 forfeit for myſelf is nothing; but I confeſs, 
| that my indiſcretions ſhould forfeit for them, it 
younds me very greatly. You will be. pleaſed to 
© pardon my infirmities. Something I ſhould have 
had, but I ſee I ſhall not be able, and, therefore, 
I ſhall leave it. | 3 1 5 
And now, my lords, I thank God I have been, 
by his bleſſing, ſufficiently inſtructed in the ex- 
teme vanity of all temporary enjoyments, com- 
pared to the importance of our eternal duration, 
And fo, my lords, even ſo, with all tranquillity of 
| mind, I ſubmit clearly and freely to your qudg- 
ment ; and whether that righteous doom ſhall be - 
w life or death, I ſhall repoſe myſelf, full of grati- 
F tude and confidence, in the arms of the great au- 
thor of my exiſtence.” _ 
| The commons were now fufficiently convinced that 
| vould be impoſſible ever to attain their purpoſes 
ainſt Strafford by any legal proſecution. But his 
fach was conſidered of too great importance to be 
t unaccompliſhed.” A bill of attainder was there- 
Ke introduced into the lower houſe, immediately 
ter the concluſion of theſe pleadings, which paſſed 
at houſe on the twenty-firſt of April, after very 
m debates, fifty-nine votes only diſſenting, and 
immediately ſent up to the lords. On the firſt of 
lay the king went to the houſe of peers, and, in a 
Wet, earneſtly requeſted both houſes that they 
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* did not carry their proſeeutions againſt the earl of 

. conte ord to the utmoſt extremity ; declaring upon his 

- cur a” fence, that he could not condemn him of high 
hey wt on; but aſſured them, that for his miſdemeanors + 
»reat | ould never ſerve him, or the kingdom, in any 
ad pe © truſt, © no not ſo much as a conſta- 


Cs, for! 
the , 
* arbitiann 
. cor 


bly offenſive to thoſe, who 
Strafford; and they were ſo 
| of their deſigns, that the com- 
iw oled it a breach of privilege for the king to 
* notice of any bill depending before the houſe. 
10 ame time they employed their emiſſaries with- 
a ſs to Uſperſe, in different parts of London, 
| q "nlaining the names of the fifty-nine mem- 
A, voted againſt the bill of attainder. -Thoſe 
dere alſo fixed up at public places under the 
mon of Straffordians and betrayers of their 
and thus expoſed to the fury of the multitude, 
ade arrived to ſuch a pitch of madneſs; that, 
0 rd of May, great numbers from the city ap- 
b @ Weſtminſter, armed with ſwords and 
. 11 out for juſtice againſt the earl of Straf- 
| uh uch as were ſuppoſed to be the friends of 
i. "nate nobleman were afraid to appear in 
| ety peers had conſtantly attended the 


This ſpeech was hi 
ned for the blood o 


pant in the purſuits 


vw 


« on miniſters of ſtate; nor diſable them from ſerving, | 


"diſmiſſed them. | | 
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dated . by the popular tumult, that only forty-nine 
were in the houſe of lords when the bill of attaindet 
was introduced, yet even nineteen of theſe had the 
courage to vote againſt it ; a ſtrong proof that, had 
liberty of debate been allowed, the bill would have 
been rejected by a great majority. 0 
A diſcovery, which was made about this time, 
greatly heightened the fury of the people, and haſt- 
ened the fate of the devoted Strafford. Some prin- 
cipal officers of the king's army, parily from their at- 
tachment to the crown, and partly from an averſion 
to the parliament, had formed a plan for engaging in 
the king's ſervice the troops under their command; 
with this view they entered into an aſſociation, bound 
themſelves by an oath of ſecrecy, and maintained 
a cloſe correſpondence with the king's ſervants. The 
form of a petition to the king and parliament was 
drawn up, to which they reſolved to procure the ſub- 
ſcription of the army. In this petition, after repre- 
ſenting the great danger to which the antient conſti- 
tution of the kingdom was ſubje&, by the inſolent 
proceedings of certain factious and turbulent ſpirits, 
the army offered to come up and prote& his majeſty 
and the parliament, * So ſhall the nation,” as they 
expreſs themſelves in the concluſion, © not only be 
* vindicated from precedent innovations, but be ſe- 
_ © cured from the future which are threatened, and 
* which are likely to produce more dangerous effetts 
than the former.” The draught of this petition 
being conveyed to the king, he was, unhappily, pre- 
vailed on to counterſign it, as a mark of his appro- 
bation. One of the aſſociation, named Goring, ima- 
gining the affair could not long remain a ſecret, dil. 
covered the whole-to the lords Newport and Dungar- 
von, and they to Pym, who immediately imparted it 
to the houſe. This diſcovery could not fail of exciting 
the moſt violent indignation among the people. It 
was now reported that a ſcheme was concerted be- 
tween the court and the army, to cut the throats of 
the parliament, and of all thoſe who. ſtood up for their 
liberties. To convey more ſpeedily their terror and 
indignation at this plot, the commons voted, that a 
proteſtation ſhould be ſigned by all the members, to 
maintain the proteſtant religion againſt popery, to de- 
fend the king's perſon, the power of parliament, and + 
the rights and liberties of the ſubject. This proteſta- 


tion was ſent up to the lords, and ſigned by all. of 


them, except Southampton and Roberts; and then 
the commons, by their ſole authority, iſſued orders 


that it ſhould be ſigned by the whole nation. Alarms 


were every day given of new conſpiracies, and theſe 
of ſuch a nature as to keep up the rage of the miſ. 
guided multitude, and animate them in their demands 
of juſtice againſt the unfortunate Strafford. ö 

A bill was now brought into the houſe for conti- 
nuing the parliament, which ſhould not be prorogued, 
adjourned, or diſſolved, without the conſent of both 
houſes, until the grievances ſhould be redreſſed. 
This was on the fifth of May, and the ſame day the 
commons ſent to the king, deſiring acceſs to him, 
which being granted, they attended in the Banquet- 


' ting-houſe, where they preſented to him the bill of 
attainder againſt Stra 


ttai afford, and that for the continu. 
ance of the parliament, Charles told them they might 
expect his anſwer on the Monday following, and ſo 


The king came to the houſe of lords according to 


his promiſe, and aſſured them of his firm refolution, 


for which he offered them any ſecurity, never again 
to employ Strafford in any public affairs ; but at the 


| ſame time owned himſelf. entirely diſſatisfied with re- 


gard to the circumſtances of treafon, and-on that ac- 


count declared his diffidence in giving his aſſent to the 


bill of attainder, which he thought was framed with 


0 ord; but ſo much were they intimi- / 


an intention of 'condemning a man whom ke could- 
| "I 5 O ' N 
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not, in his conſcience, deem guilty of the crime laid 
his to charge. | 
The populace now flocked about Whitehall, and ac- 
companied their demand of juſtice upon Strafford 
with the moſt ſhameful and open menaces; and the 
whole nation was thrown into fo violent a ferment, 
as ſeemed to threaten ſome great and alarming con- 
vulſion. 
preſented with a gloomy and frightful proſpe&t : he 


perceived no reſource, no. expedient, no ſecurity. | 


All his ſervants preferred their own ſafety to that of 


their maſter, and even declined interpoſing with their 


advice between him and his parliament. The queen, 
terrified with the appearance of ſuch alarming inſur- 
reQions, preſſed him with tears to ſatisfy his people 
with regard to his miniſter, as it was hoped that his 
death would reſtore that tranquillity which had for 


| ſome time forſaken the kingdom. ' Juxon alone, 


whoſe courage was nor inferior to his other virtues, 
deſpiſed the menaces of the populace, and boldly told 
the king, that if in his conſcience he thought the bill 
againſt Strafford unjuſt, by no means to paſs it. 
While Charles continued in this dreadful ſituation 
of mind, Strafford took a ſtep which demonſtrated 
that his ſoul was a ſtranger to fear. Hi 5 
ter to the king, in which he intreated his majeſty to 
prefer the peace and ey of his kingdom to the life 
of an unfortunate, though innocent man; and quiet 
the tumultuous populace, by granting the requeſt they 
made with ſo much vehemence. In this, added he, 
* my requeſt will more acquit you to God, than all 
the world can do beſides. To a willing man there 
is no injury. And by God's grace, I forgive all the 
world with a calmneſs and meekneſs, of infinite 
' contentment to my diſlodging ſoul ; fo, Sir, to 
you I can reſign the life of this world with all ima- 
ginable chearfulneſs, in the juſt acknowledgment 
of your many and exceeding favours TTT 
This letter greatly aſtoniſhed the king: he knew 
the ſoul of Strafford was not eafily terrified, but he 
thought him not endued with ſuch magnanimity. I 
tended, however, but little to remove the doubts of 
Charles : he could not bear the thought of putting to 
death a man whom he loved, eſteemed, and believed 
0 pa 
At length, however, after the moſt violent anxiety 
and doubt, Charles granted a commiſſion to four 
noblemen, empowering them to give the royal aſſent 
to the bill. Carleton, ſecretary of ſtate, was ſent to 
inform Strafford that the bill of attainder. was ſigned, 
and that his execution was appointed for the 12th of 
May. On receiving this fatal news, he roſe from his 
chair, lifted up his eyes to heaven, laid his hand upon 
his heart, and Kid, * Put not your truſt in princes, nor 
in the ſons of men, for in them there is no ſalvation.” 
He, however, ſoon recollefted his ſpirits, and prepared 
himſelf to ſuffer the fatal ſentence. Three days only 
were allowed him ; nor could the king, though he 
ſent a letter by the prince of Wales to the parliament, 
een ay mat 
The unfortunate earl was attended, in his laſt mo- 
ments, by archbiſhop Uſher ; and in paſſing from his 


ent to Tower-hill, where the ſcaffold was | 


erefted, he ſtopped under the window of archbiſhop 
Laud, with whom he had long lived in the moſt inti- 
mate friendſhip. The aged primate appeared diſſolved 


Wherever the king turned his eyes he was 


He wrote a let- 
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| power of the crown by this abolition was 


| abrogated, as the king no longer 


mited by law, was alfo, for | 


the block, he ſaid, I thank God I am not afraid of 


this ſhort declaration, the executioner, with one bloy 
3 


diſſolved, without the conſent of both houſes, Ti 


oppreſſors. 


the houſe to aboliſh theſe courts ; and, in 0 
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reater dignity than that which uſually attendeꝗ : 
His beben eu on che ſcaffold was noble ny a. 
*] fear, ſaid he, it is an ill omen for the Ms, 
reformation in the ſtate, to begin with ſhedding m. 
cent blood.” After bidding adieu to his brother * 
friends who attended him, and ſending a bleſſin ; 
his wife and children who were abſent, he faid 4 ' 
„have now almoſt done. One ſtroke will make n 
* wife a widow, and my dear children fatherleſ; de 
% prive my poor ſervants of an indulgent mages 

and ſeperate me from my affectionate brother an 
all my friends!” As he was laying his head Upon 


death, nor am I daunted with any terrors; but d 
« as chearfully lay down my head at this time, x 
e ever I did when going to repoſe.” After finiſh 


put a final period to his life. 

Thus died, in the 49th year of his age, Thom 
Wentworth, earl of Strafford, one of the greay| 
men that ever appeared in England. Though hey 
not irreproachable, yet he certainly merited a nuch 
better fate, and whatever advice he might give lit 
majeſty when dangers rendered deſperate methodsne: 
ceſſary, yet he often repeated to his maſter this ne 
morable and noble maxim: That if ever neceſſt 
obliged the ſovereign to violate the laws, it ought i 
be done with great reſerve ; and that, as ſoonasity; 
poſlible, ' reparation ought to be made to the laws fy 
what they had ſuffered by ſuch violation.” — It is re 
markable, that a few weeks after Strafford's execution 
the parliament, as if conſcious of the iniquiy, 4 
leaſt legality, of his ſentence, paſſed an aft forre 
ſtoring his children in blood and honour, and inveſte 
them with the poſſeſſions of their father's eſtates, 

The fame commiſſioners, who ſigned the bl 
againſt Strafford, ſigned alſo another more fatal toll 
royal authority. By this act it was declared, thatth 
parliament ſhould not be adjourned, - proroguet, c 


king conſidered not the conſequence of this faut 
Abſorbed in grief at the loſs of his favourite, he ga 
his aſſent to an act that rendered him the ſlave of 

. The commons having, by the death of the earl 
Strafford, removed, as they pretended, the great 06 
ſtacle to the reformation of the ſtate, proceeded 
profecute their "ay plan with the utmoſt j 
duſtry and vigour, fully reſolved to annihilate all 10 
mains of arbitrary power. They attacked the col 
of high-commiſhon and the ſtar-chamber, whoſe } 
riſdiction, almoſt without rule or bounds, put 
ſhackles on civil liberty. A bill unanimoully pu 


deſtroy the principal and moſt dangerous art | 
the king's prerogative. - The breach 2 


as the ſtar-· chamber took cognizance of all wy ly the E 
tions of the royal proclamations. The rig got | Us native 
ing ordinances was, from that time, in a great f lit; g 

: had it 10 his he tain 


to carry them into execution. ol 
The marſhal's court, which took coß gie "mY 
fenſive words, and was thought _ "holih 
t realon, 
71. ov 

bs at's ; ied uriſdiction 
The ſtannary courts, which exerciſed) -Aion, wt 


in tears; and on Strafford's begging the aſſiſtance of 
his * in thoſe awful moments which were ſo 
nearly approaching, the prelate pronounced, in a 
broken voice, a tender bleſſing on his departing 
friend, and ſunk into the arms of his attendants, 
This affe&ling ſcene of tender friendſhip drew tears 
from the eyes of the unfortunate Strafford, but could 
not ſhake the magnanimity of his ſoul. With a mind 


ſuperior to his fate, he marched on with an air of 


Vork, and the Council of 
ſame principles : 
| the 1 to whom the care of en Pagen | 


| committed, was transferred to 
and ordinary magiſtrates. 


the miners, being liable to a ſimilar ob) 
went a ſimilar fate. The abolition of 15 
Wiles, «the Of 


: and the authority o wed 
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arbitrary power 


and made the rigid maxims of law 


3 now exiſted but thoſe of Weſtminſter-hall; 


and 


u of artifice, ſometimes of violence, yet it ſnould 


e remembered, that it is, perhaps, impoſſible 
\ effeft a revolution in government, merely by 
ie force of reaſon and argument. Upon the whole, | 


if we except that complication of cruel 
bs the "foftcd Strafford's attainder, it muſt 
be owned that the tranſactions, during the firſt period 
f this memorable parliament, were produthve of 
ry great advantages to the nation, by fixing the 
kberty of the ſubject on a firm and ſolid foundation. 
The treaty with the Scots being now brought to a 


conc 


iſting at it in perſon. The commons ſuſpetting, 
hat under pretence of ung Scotland, he deſigned 
p put himlelf at the head of his army in the north, 
manded a conference with the lords, when a pro- 
tion was made that both armies ſhould be diſband- 
| before the king's departure. This being unani- 
ouſly agreed to by the lords, both armies were 


Cots returned home with the greateſt ſeeming ſatis- 
hon. ot HET 

The king ſet out for Scotland on the 10th of Au- 
it, attended by ſeveral of the principal nobility ; 
pong whom were, the duke of Lenox, lately ho- 
ured with the additional title of duke of Richmond, 
E marquis of Hamilton, and lord Willoughby. He 
n received at Edinburgh with the greateſt demon- 
ations of affedion by the people; and, in return 
this reception, he not only confirmed the articles 
| the treaty between the two kingdoms by att of 
lament, but likewiſe all his former conceſſions, 
Whether with all the particulars that had been tranſac- 
uin their general aſſembly. At the ſame time, to 
Wi more effectually their eſteem, he conferred titles 
boar and dignity on ſome, and places of truſt 
| profit on others. Among the former the marquis 
Hamilton was created duke; and general Leſley 
made earl of Leven. TE 
While Charles was affiduouſly employed in ſettling 
Uſurbances in Scotland, he received advice that 
bellon was broke out in Ireland. The catholics 
lat kingdom were perſuaded that they had now the 
it opportunity of ſhaking off the Engliſh yoke ; 
religion and iberty, thoſe ſources of the greateſt 
buried them into the attempt of totally 
enz the Engliſh from every part of the 
gon. It was Roger More, a gentleman de- 
wy a very antient family in Ireland, 
| bghly celebrated among his countrymen for 
ud capacity, firſt formed the projet for ex- 
lg the Engliſh, and allerting the independency 
1, ave country. He was indefatigable in the 
al going, with the utmoſt ſecrecy, from one 
* to another, and uſing all the arts in his 
de avaken every latent principle of diſcon- 
Wi © Maintained a cloſe correſpondence with 
4 Pare, and Sir Phelim O. Neale, the moſt 
| Feviore among the antient Iriſh. . He ob- 
* at the rebellious faQtions in England and 
"ay 8 ered the moſt favourable opportunity for 
expel wy purpoſe ; that the Engliſh planters who 
banned them from their poſſeſſions, ſuppreſſed 
nion, and | 


a handful when compared with the natives; 
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"Free, the exerciſe of their religion, from 


the government would be conduQ- 
3 a 


[ty the ſole rule of their conduct. No courts of 


though the means they made ule of to procure 
theſe great advantages to poſterity often ſavour- 


luſion, Charles permitted the parliament of that 
ingdom to aſſemble, and declared his intention of 


wordingly diſbanded at the ſame time, and the 


bereaved them of their liberties, 
he catholies had hitherto enjoyed, in ſome 
of their indulgent prince, they muſt | 
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| 


ſign into execution. 


ſome others, made their eſcape. 


firſt aſſault: deftruftion was every of 
and met the hunted victims at every turn. In vais 


I. 


ed by other maxims and other principles; that the 
puritanical parliament having at laſt ſubdued their 
ſovereign, would,, doubtleſs, when their power was 
eonſolidated, extend their ambitious enterprizes to 
Ireland, and make the catholics in that kingdom feel 
the ſame furious perfecution; to which their brethren 
in England were at preſent expoſed ; and that a re- 
volt in the Iriſh, tending only to vindicate their 
native liberty againſt the violence of foreign invaders, 
could never, at any time, be deemed rebellion, much 
leſs, during the preſent confuſions, when their prince 
was, in a manner, a prifoner, and obedience muſt 
be paid, not to him, but to thoſe who had traitorouſly 
uſurped his authority. | 
Theſe conſiderations could hot fail of awakening, 
the native pride of the Iriſh, and induce them to form 
a conſpiracy againſt their hated maſters. Plunket, 
a ſoldier of fortune, readily engaged in the underta- 
king, and it was agreed that Sir Phelim O'Neale, 


and the other conſpirators, ſhould begin the inſurrec- 


tion on the ſame day in the different provinces, 
while lord Maguire and Roger More made themſelves 
maſters of the caſtle of Dublin; The twenty-third of 
October was the day fixed upon for carrying their de- 
| The ſcheme was at firſt propo- 
ſed with a great deal of moderation; it was reſolved 
not to ſpill any blood but in caſes of neceſſity, and 
not to moleſt the Scots, who were very numerous in 
the northern parts of the kingdom. The Engliſh 
ambaſſadors at foreign courts received frequent hints 
of what was projecting in Ireland, and the lords juſti- 
ces were deſired, by repeated advices, to be upon 


their guard; but all theſe intimations produced no 


effect, they continued in the ſame ſupine indolence 
and ſecurity. The caſtle of Dublin, by which the 
capital itſelf was commanded, contained arms for an 
hundred thouſand men, thirty-five pieces of cannon, 
and a proportional quantity of ammunition; yet, even 
this important fortreſs was guarded by no greater 
force than fifty men, The truth is, there was at that 


| time ſo great a ſimilarity.of intereſts between the En- 


gliſh puritans and the Iriſh catholics, that the lords 


| juſtices, who were enemies to Strafford, did not 


chuſe to be very active againſt the papiſts. Leiceſter, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, remained in London, and 


Sir Wm. Parſons and John Borlace, the chief juſtices, 


were of {lender capacities, and owed their promotion 
merely to their zeal for the party that was now pre- 
dominant. Tranquil from their ignorance and want 
of experience, they flumbered on the very brink of 
deſtruction. But the evening before the deſign was 
to be carried into execution, they were rouſed from 
their lethargy by the information of O Connolly, an 
Iriſn proteſtant, who betrayed the whole ſecret to 
Parſons. In conſequence of this, Mahone, lord 
Maguire, and about thirty of the conſpirators were 
ſeized during the night; but More, Plunket, and 

Though the Engliſh in Dublin were happily pre- 
ſerved by the diſcovery of this infernal plot, yet it 


was not ſo with thoſe in the other parts of the king- 


dom. The conſpirators were in arms in the reſpec- 
tive provinces early on the morning of the day ap- 
pointed, and actually maſſacred forty thouſand de- 
fenceleſs proteſtants. No age, no ſex, no condition 
was ſpared. The wife, weeping for her butchered \ 
huſband, and embracing her helpleſs children, was 
pierced with them, and periſhed by the ſame ſtroke. 
The old, the young, the vigorous, and the infirm, 
underwent the ſame fate, and were blended in 
one common ruin. In vain did flight fave from the 
where let looſe, 


was recourſe had to relations, to companions, to 
friends; all connettions were diſſolved, and death 
was 
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was dealt by that hand from which protection was im- 
plored and expected. Without e without 
oppoſition, the aſtoniſhed Engli 
peace, and full ſecurity, were maſſacred by their 

neareſt neighbours, with whom they had long main. 


tained a continued intercouſe of kindneſs and good 


offices. Nay, even death was the lighteſt puniſh- 


ment inflicted by theſe. monſters in human form: 


all the lingering pains of body, the anguiſh of mind, 
the agonies of deſpair eould not ſatiate revenge exci- 
ted without injury, and cruelty derived from no 
cauſe. Humanity forbids a particular enumeration. 
Such enormities, though atteſted x undoubted evi- 
dence, appear almoſt incredible. Depraved nature, 
even perverted religion, though encouraged by the 
utmolt licence, cannot reach to ſuch a piteh of fero- 
city. Even the weaker ſex themſelves, naturally 
tender to their own ſufferings, arid compaſſionate to 
thoſe of others, here emulated their robuſt compani- 
ons in the practice of every cruelty. The very chil- 
dren, taught by example, and encouraged: by the 
exhortations of their parents, dealt their feeble blows 
on the dead carcaſes or defenceleſs children of the 
Engliſh. Nor was the avarice of the Iriſh a ſufficient 
reſtraint to their cruelty, - Such was their frenzy, 
that the cattle they had ſeized, and by rapine bad 
made their own, were, (becauſe they bore the name 
of Engliſh, wantonly ſlaughtered, or, when covered 
with wounds, turned looſe into the woods, there to 
periſh by flow and lingering torments. The commo- 
dious habitations of the planters, as if upbraiding the 
ſloth and ignorance of the natives, were laid in aſhes, 


or levelled with the ground. And where the wretched - 


- owners had ſhut themſelves up in the houſes, and 
were preparing for defence, periſhed in. the flames, 
together with their wives and children. 
When Charles received advice of this inhuman 
inſurrection, he ſeemed greatly affected, and imme- 
diately laid the diſpatches before the Scottiſh parha- 
ment; at the ſame time earneſtly requeſting that they 
would ſend forces for the ſuppreſſion of the rebels, 
and the protection of thoſe diſtreſſed proteſtants who 
had happily eſcaped. The Scots were far from be- 
ing averſe to the complying with his majeſty's requeſt, 
and appointed a committee of their parliament to 
treat with the commons of England ; but ſo much 
time was ſpent in negotiations, that the opportunity 
of chaſtiſing the rebels, and putting a ſtop to their 
- inhuman ravages, was irretrievably loft ; and the un- 
fortunate proteſtants were denied that aſſiſtance from 
their brethren in England, which even the laws of 
nature, and the ſacred ties of friendſhip, gave them 
the higheſt reaſon to expect. %% 185" 
As ſoon as the heat of ſlaughter was over, and cool 
reflection returned, the Iriſh trembled for their ſitu- 
ation, and endeavoured to conceal the blackneſs of 
their crimes by the moſt horrid impoſture. They 
pretended they had received authority from the king 
and queen, eſpecially from the latter, for the horrid 
murders they had committed ; and by this ſpecious 
aſſertion, though deſtitute of the leaſt foundation in 


truth, they deceived many of their deluded country- 


men. They added, that the ſole reaſon for taking up 
arms was to vindicate the royal prerogative, ſo unjuſtly 
invaded by the ck 
and Scotland. To give ſome colour of truth to this 
_ improbable” declaration, recourſe was had to artifice 
and fraud. Sir Phelim O'Neale having found a royal 
patent in the houſe of lord Cranfield, whom he had 
_ -mardered, tore off the ſeal, and affixed it to a com- 
miſſion he had forged for hiniſelf. Th 3 
Charles arrived in London on the twenty: fifth of 
November, and informed the parliament 


ceſſity there was for immediately ſending aſſiſtance to 
his proteſtant ſubjeQts in Ireland. He flat 


„living in profound 


parliaments of England 
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important to national and religious intereſts required 


city. on parliamentary ſecurity. Several committee 
were appointed to take care of the Iriſh affairs; a 


land, for commanding the forces intended to | 


| Ireland, informing them 


| ings; they began to be alarmed at 


to Dublin, as the occaſions of that kingdom ma) 


powder, now in Carliſſe, be forthwith ſent over 


to a ſpeedy aſſiſtance from 


the ne- 


red him- 


ſelf that the terror they had always expreſſed ,,. 
popery, a religion that now appeared in all its — 
would ſufficiently prompt them to interpoſe in bel 
of their diſtreſſed countrymen; But he was miſtake | 
a real zeal for religion was not the object of the N 
liament; it wanted the ſtimulation of faction or ay 
reſt to produce the deſired effect. Charles was * 
however, wanting on his part, to rouze the parliz 
ment to revenge the blood of their countrymen He 
laid before the commons all the intelligence he 1 
received; and informed them, that the inſurredio 
was not, in his opinion, the reſult of any raþ 2nd 
furious enterprize, but of a formed conſpiracy again 
the crown of England. He added, that a cauſs h 


their utmoſt attention, muſt be entered upon imme. 
diately, and purſued with vigour. 

But he ſoon found that the parliament were mor 
defirous of exalting their own authority upon the 
ruins of the prerogative, than of ſending afliltance u 
their brethren, though plunged in the very aby6g 
diſtreſs.” As. Toon as the particulars of this inſem 
maſſacre arrived, all the privy-counſellors-in th 
neighbourhood of London repaired to the houſe 
commons, and laid before the aſſembly the varioy 
informations they had received. The dreadful wr 
rative ſeemed to rouze in the breaſts of the menhe 
the tender feelings of humanity ; it was immedi 
reſolved to borrow fifty thouſand pounds from 1 


the houſe came to the following reſolutions: 

* That a convenient number of ſhips be provid 
for u—_ the ſea-coaſts of Ireland. That fix ti 
ſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, be raiſed vitha 
convenient ſpeed, for a preſent expedition into tha 
kingdom. That the lord-lieutenant be defired 
_ to both houſes of parliament the names Ui 
uch officers as he ſhall think proper to ſend into i 


tranſported thither. That magazines of poi 
be provided at Weſt Cheſter, in order to be ſent on 


quire. That the magazine of arms, ammunition a 


Knockfergus, in Ireland. That it be referred 
majeſty's council to conſider of ſome methodof off 
ing rewards to ſuch as ſhall ſignalize themſelves 
Iriſh expedition: of pardoning thoſe rebels" d 
kingdom who ſhall make their ſubmiſſion in a lim 
time; and of offering ſums of money as 7997 
ſuch as ſhall-bring inthe heads of the principal red 
That letters be immediately ſent to the juſtices 
how ſenſible this bouke 
the affairs of that kingdom, That the comme 
Iriſh affairs conſider how and in what man" | 
Kingdom may make uſe of the friend{bp _ 11 
ance of Scotland in the affair of Ireland. 1 4 
reQtions be given for drawing a bill for wp 
men for this particular ſervice.” reſent 
_ Notvithſtanding the commons came i907 
lutions, the preparations were carried on o 
that all hopes of the Iriſh proteſtants, i 
their brethren „ 
vaniſhed. - In the mean time, the om 9 
to alarm every part of the kingdom ! * 
dreadful apprehenſions of the horrid b | 
bers of the papiſts. This gave man) 1 ir proce 
friends in the houſe of lords à diſſike ” er 400 
to miſtruſt their deſigns. Capt! (lately = of 
the houſe of peers) had been very warm in the! 
ſition, and as forward as any gentle 12 
for removing the real grievances o gala 
The ſame may be ſaid of the lords 6 
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Sir John Culpepper, Mr. Hyde, and many 


whoſe concurrence in the meaſures againſt the 


{t, 1 


avs erg given great credit to the oppoſition. But 
chal de now thought the king had gone as far as in pru- 
Aken: * and, perhaps, farther than in duty they 


require; and therefore that all oppoſition ought 
3 They made no ſecret T theſe ſenti- 
1 . but none, except lord Digby, had as yet the 
courage to break with the popular leaders in the houſe 
ns, 

e however, ſufficiently evident, that the two 
arties muſt ſoon divide; and the oppoſition took 
every method in their power to ſtrengthen themſelves 
ozinſt the approaching rupture, and to prevent the 
ſeſertion of fo many powerful friends from having 
any effect in turning againſt them the current of po- 
ilar favour. Nothing contributed more to this than 
lde continual alarms they artfully ſpread with regard 
| to the deſigns of the papiſts, already ſo much the ob- 
jet of general abhorrence. Accuſtomed, in all 
their inveRtives, to join the prelatical party with 
the catholics, the people immediately ſuppoſed the 
murreion in Ireland to be the reſult of their united 
counſels : and when they heard that the rebels in that 
kingdom pleaded the king's commiſſion tor all their 
nolences, bigotry, ever credulous and malignant, 
aſſented, without ſcruple or examination, to that groſs 
impoſture, and loaded the unhappy prince with the 
whole enormity of a contrivance ſhocking to huma- 
nity, 
The commons were far from uſing any endeavours 
tocontradit a report ſo favourable to their deſigns. 
They did not, indeed, pretend to charge the king 
vith this enormous cruelty, but inſinuated that the 
Iriſh rebellion had been ſecretly planned, and was at 
tha very time fomented by papiſts in great truſt about 
the perſons of the king and queen. Alarmed at theſe 
baſe imputations, Charles, to clear himſelf and his 
conſort from all ſuſpicions, unhappily recommended 
the ſuppreſſion of the Iriſh rehellion to his parlia- 
ment, Probably, the popular leaders had foreſeen 
this, and took care to make uſe of the advantages 
they had acquired from an act of ſo much impru- 
lence, Under pretence of this acquiſition of truſt, 
ey aſſumed the power of diſpoſing of the royal ma- 
zuines, and of iſſuing orders for raiſing forces, which 
ul that time had been underſtood to be lodged in 
We crown, In ſhort, Charles, by thus injudiciouſly 
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meaſure put his own ſword into the hands of his ſub- 
eds. Care was taken to publiſh to the whole world, 

at his majeſty had 'particularly recommended the 
eſervation of Treland:to: both houſes of parliament ; 
ut, at the ſame time, effectual meaſures were taken 
Defeat the king's prudent intention of ſending over 


ore peace to that miſerable kingdom. They had, 
ed, voted; that a conſiderable army ſhould be 
Wediately raiſed for the ſervice of Ireland; but no 
tftual ſtep was taken for carrying that vote into 
<uton, though the rebellion was now arrived to 
ich a height, as to call for the whole power. of 
gland, They, however, carried on the proſecu- 
"1 againſt the papiſts with the utmoſt vigour ; five 

ere executed at one time: the law of nations 
u Molated with regard to foreign ambaſſadors whom 
| ſulpedted of harbouring prieſts: all the recuſants 
117 ligure or fortune in England were ſecured; 
N vas reſolved that all the Iriſh in the inns. of 
hy vbo refuſed to take the oaths of allegiance and 
: Ly, ſhould be expelled [thoſe ſocieties, and 
= incapable of being again admitted. Theſe 
ſh, reregding⸗ alarmed the lords, who expreſſed 


_— 


evolving his authority on the parliament, in ſome - 


doch of Scots to ſuppreſs the Iriſh rebels, and to 
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commons, ſufficiently indicating their intention of 
acting without the concurrence of the houſe of peers, 
if they continued to oppoſe them. 

The commons were now buſied in preparing a re- 
monſtrance on the ſtate of the nation, which was ſoon 
attended with the moſt important conſequences. It 
was not addreſſed to the king, but was openly de- 
clared to be an appeal tothe people. It was a reca- 
pitulation of all the wrong meaſures embraced by the 
king ſince the commencement of his reign : the un- 
ſucceſsful expeditions to Cadiz and the ifle of Rhe 
were mentioned; the ſending ſhips to France for the 
ſuppreſſion of the Hugonots ; the forced loans; the 
illegal confinement of men for refuſing to obey illegal 
commands; the violent diſſolution of four parlia- 
ments; the arbitrary government that always ſuc- 


ceeded; the queſtioning, fining, and impriſoning 


members, for their condutt in the houſe ; the levying 


taxes without conſent of parliament ; the introducing 


ſuperſtitious innovations into the church, without the 
authority of law: in ſhort, every thing which, either 
with or without reaſon, had given offence during the 
courſe of fifteen years, from the acceſſion of the king 
to the calling of the preſent parliament. 

Had all the oppreſſions here complained of till 


_ exiſted, this famous remonſtrance had been the braveſt 


and wiſeſt meaſure that any parliament ever purſued, 
and muſt have rendered the memories of its conduttors 
dear to poſterity. But as the land-marks of the 
conſtitution had been replaced; as Charles had been 


as liberal in granting as his people had been importu- 


nate in aſking; as nothing that the will of heaven 
could warrant, or the art of man deviſe, was now 
wanting to the ſecurity of the people; and as no recent 
violations of the king's conceſſions, or the people's 
rights, had been fo much as pretended ; what could 
any unprejudiced perſon imagine the parliament meant 
by this remonſtrance ? The anſwer is certainly ob- 
vious : they intended to inflame the people againſt the 


government, and throw the whole ſtate into confuſion. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that it met with very ſtrong 


oppolition in the houſe of commons. For more than 
fourteen hours the debate was ſupported with remark = 
able warmth and  acrimony ; and the remonſtrance 
would poſſibly have miſcarried, had not the uncom- 
mon length of the debate wearied out many of the 
king's party, which principally conſiſted of perſons 
advanced in years; for it was at laſt carried only by 
a majority of eleven, there being 159 for the motion, 
and 148 againſt it. | 47 

The remonſtrance was ſoon after preſented to his 


majeſty, together with a petition, requeſting that the 


biſhops might be deprived of their votes in parlia- 


ment, that ſeveral alterations might be made in the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip, and that the king would remove 
all evil counſellors from his preſence, » 


Charles received the remonſtrance with great civi- 


lity and politeneſs; and a few days after diſperſed an 
anſwer to it, in which he obſerved, that during the 


period ſo much and ſo bitterly complained of, the 
people enjoyed a large ſhare of happineſs, even when 


compared with the moſt fortunate periods of Engliſh: 


| hiſtory. He made the warmeſt profeſſions of ſince- 
. rity in the reformed religion; promiled indulgence 
to tender conſciences, with regard to the ceremonies 


of the church; enumerated his great conceſſions o 


natural liberty ; and blamed the infamous libels every 
Vvhere diſperſed againſt his government and the natio- 


nal religion. You have thrown out (ſaid he) gene- 


ral reproaches with regard to pernicious councils; 

but aſk your own conſciences, have 1 protected 

any miniſter, from parliamentary juſtice ? Have J 

| ©. retained. any unpopular ſervant, or conferred: 

I nce to proceed to ſuch extremities,” | 
9 ſeveral ſtrong reſolutions | of the 


i offices on any one ho enjoyed not, in a high de- 
* gree, the eſteem of the public? But if, notwith- 
8 1 * ſtanding 


* 
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1% ſtanding this, any malignant party ſhall take heart, 
*© and be willing to ſacrifice the peace and happineſs 


„ of their country to their own ſiniſter ends and am- 


6: bition, under whatever pretence of religion and 
* conſcience; if they ſhall endeavour to leſfen my 
reputation and intereſt, and to weaken, my lawful 
e power and authority; if they ſhall attempt, by 
«+ diſcountenancing the preſent laws, to looſen the 
«© bands of government, that all diſorder and con- 
s fuſion may break in upon us; I doubt not but 
© God, in his own good time, will diſcover them to 
me ; and that the wiſdom and courage of my high 
court of parliament will join with me in their ſup- 
preſſion and puniſhment.” | 
This anſwer had great effe& on the more. wiſe and 
prudent part of the nation. Even the leaders of the 
commons themſelves were alarmed, and began to fear, 
that unleſs they could remove the biſhops, from the 
houſe of lords, they ſhould never ſueceed in the plan 


they had projected. They had already attempted this 


without ſucceſs, though thirteen of the biſhops were 
impeached of high-treaſon. Nor could the committee, 


with all their art, draw. up any _ againſt, Laud' 


that would affect either his life or fortune. They, 
however, renewed their attempts againſt the biſhops 
with great violence, but without ſucceſs ; the peers 
thought it highly unreaſonable to condemn, them be- 
fore they. were proved to be guilty. Exaſperated at 


this, and other inſtances of oppolition they, had lately 
met with from the upper houſe, particularly by their 


. inſiſting on taking ten thouſand: Scots into their pay, 
the commons appointed a committee to prepare 


heads for a conference with the lords, and to ac- | 


1s 2 them what bills this houſe hath paſſed, and 
ent up to their lordſhips, which much concerned 
the ſafety of the kingdom, but have had no conſent 
of their lordſhips to them; and that this houle being 


the repreſentative body 


and coming to the parliament in a particular capa- 
city 


* to the paſſing of thoſe acts, and others, neceſſary 


that then this houſe, together with ſuck of the lords 
as are more ſenſible of the ſafety of the kingdom, 
may join together, and 


* majeſty . 
duced a different effect from what it was intended, as 
_ It operated ſtrongly in favour of the king. The com- 
mons ſoon perceived it; and in order to. avert the 
conſequences, encouraged the lower claſs of people, 


and perſons incapable of judging for themſelves, .to , 
preſent petitions to the houſe againſt the biſhops votes 


in parliament. One was brought up by the London 
apprentices, who aſſembled in great multitudes be- 
fore the houſe of lords, crying out, No: Biſhops, 


No Biſhops.”.- But the principal obje&:of the com- 


mons was that of wreſting from Charles all his power 
. . over the military. He had offered to raiſe ten thou- 
ſand volunteers for the ſervice of Ireland; but the 
propoſal was rejected under pretence that they were 
unwilling to truſt the king with ſo large a military force; 
though the molt dreadful. accounts and pathetic: peti- 
tions were every day received from the proteſtants in 
Ireland. It was in vain for Charles to endeavour to 
quicken the motions of the commons by repeated 
meſſages; the time was fruitleſsly- ſpent in voting 
money, that vas never paid; in making reſolutions, 
that were never executed; in conferences that had no 
concluſion; and in debates that had no meaning. 
The tumults about Weſtminſter became every day 
more violent and outrageous, ſo that even Charles 
himſelf ſeemed in danger from-/lawleſs attempts of the 
populace; A In chis ſcene dl anarehy and confu- 
3 . 8. 3 | 
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of the whole kingdom, 
and their lordſhips being but particular perſons, 


for the preſervation: and ſafety of the kingdom, 


repreſent the ſame to his 


This violent proceeding of che lower bouſe pro- 


; that if they ſhall not be pleaſed to conſent 
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who ſupported the royal cauſe, ſtigmatized their an. 


lower claſs of people {till continued, yet the populaii 
| of Charles daily increaſed among the. better ſy; 


of the correſpondence carried on between the chief 


diſcharged Belfour from his government of the 


withſtanding the warm declarations made againlt it by 


the wiſeſt and moſt 


the kingdom was ſoon after involved. © 1 


ſionate diſpo 


A. D. 1641. 


fion, ſome reduced officers and gentlemen of the 

of court offered their ſervice to his majeſty , 8 
being accepted, they appeared as guards at Wäsche 
and frequent ſkirmiſhes happened between them 3 
the rabble. By way of reproach, theſe gentlemen 


tagonilts with the appellation of Round heads, one 
count of their wearing round ſhort hair; and the w4 
ter in return, gave the others the name of Cavalien: 
and thus the nation, which was already ſufficiently ex. 
aſperated both by civil and religious quarrels _ 
now alſo provided with party names, under which the 
oppolite leaders might range their adherents, and ſ 
nalize their mutual hatred and reſentment. K 
Notwithſtanding, the tumultuous aſſemblies of the 


The common- council of London not only dilclaimed 
having any ſhare in thoſe diſorders, but alſo preſented 
ſeveral dutiful addreſſes to the king, beſeeching lin 
to continue his reſidence at Whitehall, and afuring 
him of protection againſt any who ſhould dare tg 
offer him the leaſt inſult. The Scots alfo, affeded o 
ſee their king ill uſed; by others, however contuma. 
ciouſly they had treated him themſelves, informed hin 


covenanters and the principal leaders of the houſe of 
commons, both before, and during the continuance 
of the late invaſion, 

Charles unfortunately miftook this gleam of com- 
paſſion for the return of luſtre to his reign, He be- 
gan therefore to act with more ſpirit and vigour, He 


Tower, and appointed Lansford in his place, not 


the commons. But Charles wanted. courage to lup- 
port his nomination; he ſoon. after diſmiſſed Lansiurd, 
and gave the command to Sir John Byron. On the 
eleventh. of December, while the houle was engaged 
in warm debates with regard to. biſhops voting in 
parliament, the king iſſued: a proclamation for paying 
obedience to the laws for eſtabliſhing the true religon 
in England; and the next day he iſſued another, 
commanding all abſent, members to attend thcir duty 
in parliameni. Theſe, two proclamations, publili 
at ſuch a juntture, gave the commons room to helieve, 
that Charles was.meditating ſome dreadful blov, and 
their apprehenſions were increaſed when they (a 
Falkland, Culpepper, - Hyde, and ſeveral others 0 
| popular members in the houl, 
divide againſt the. To | 

A hill had been paſſed: by the commons for 10-8 
prefling men for the ſervice of Ireland; in the pre- 
amble to which the king's power of impreſſing, nol 
always practiſed by former. princes, was decir 4 
legal, as contrary to the liberty of the ſubjedt 11 
this bill was debating by the peers, Charles, 2 * 
ling to ſubmit to ſo conſiderable a diminuy8on 1 
power, came up to the upper houſe, Ar on 
the lords he was very willing to. paſs the er 
the preamble, by which means, he obſerved, 


that il 
timed queſtion with regard to the dem would, 
P : 


for the preſent; be avoided, and the prese ons 

each —_— remain entire. Both bouſes tool nd 

| d declared it to be f 1 
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the authority, and diſplayed the majeſty of a 
e bis inſolent ſubjects would inſtantly {hrink. 
Whore bim. The queen and ſeveral of the courtiers 


taſty, and had lately geceived ſuch. inſults that even 
ay 5 = gentleman could bear with patience, yielded. 
o the fatal importunity of. his. friends and ſervants. 
He was encouraged. to hope, that. he could give the 
nal blow to the popularity. of the faQion, by pro- 
qucing undeniable. proofs of their having invited the 
cots to invade England. 37 $6440 tb 
A. D. 1642. Accordingly, on the third of January, 
he attorney.-general (by the king's order) preſented 
o the-houſe of peers, the following articles of high- 
treaſon againſt Kinbolton, and hive commonexs, the 
noſt ative perſons in the oppoſition, viz. Mr, Denzil 
Hollis, Sir Arthur Haſelrigg, Mr. Job Pym, Mr. 
ohn Hampden, and; Mr. William. Strode: 

« 1, That they have traiterouſſy endeavoured to 
ſubvert the fundamental laus and government of 
England, to deprive the king of his royal authority, 
ad to place in ſubjeQs an arbitrary and tyrannical 
zover over the lives, libertjcs, and eſtates of his ma- 
hs ſubjeCts. . 11 | 


yent, to alienate the affections of his people, and to 
| make his majeſty odious to them. THEE Tos ODE 3H 
g. That they have endeavoured to draw bis ma- 


hons, 


lom of England.. - . 2 N 
. That they have traiterouſly endeavoured to 
ſubvert the rights and very being of parliaments. 
46. That in order to comꝑleat their traiterous de- 
bers, they have endeavoured, ſo far as in them lay, 
by force and terror, to compel the parliament to join. 

th them in their traiterous deſigns; and to that end 
actually rajſed and countenangad tumults againſt 
* 7. And that they have traiterouſly conſpired to 
ey, and adually have levied war agginſt the king. 
As toon, as the Attorney-General had delivered. 
eſe articles of impeachment, he demanded, in be- 
kl! of bis maſter, that the houſe, ſhould appoint a 
onnittee of ſecrecy, for examining! the king's wit⸗ 
les: that he ſhould have Jiberty to add or alter as 
e pleaſed,” and that the 


would be taken into cuſtody... -.. 


and inconſiderate: à ſergeant at arms repaired 
tc houſe of commons, ad demanded, in the king's 
ane, the five impeached menabers ; but he was diſ- 
"a vithout any paſitive anſwer, In conſequence 

% meſſengers were-employed to ſearch. for and 
4 den and their trunks; chambers and ſtudies 
Mc lealed up and locked, Theſe procecalings being 
#Medto the commons, they came to the following 

Wong: Atti | FIT. ry nnn 4 1485 if Nil 
5 hu the ſergeant at axtus be ordered to appre- 
Jes Yang hitber as delinquems the perſons who! 
"A up the trunks, or doors, or ſeized the keys 


bis Wale, 0 Or any other member of, 

* A * | 6 i . ; 
Feak open th that the ſergeant, ſhall have power to; 
e trunks. 


che doors, and io break the ſeals off from 
00 That ; | g 


* 5 any perſon vhatſoever ſhall come to the 
5 * any members of this hauſe, and there 
* = the trunks, doors, or papers of any mem- 
fall ſeize upon their perſons, that ſuch mem- 
U per, re: the aid! of the conſtable, to keep: 


Nerlans in ale cuſtady, gill ais houſe, give far: 


enforced this advice; and Charles, Who was ever too 


. That they have: traiterouſly.endeayoured, by. 
many foul aſperſions upon his, majeſty and his governs. | 


hs late army to diſobedience to his majeſtys com- 
mand, and to fide with them in their traiterous de- 


perſons be had impeached 


CHARLES 


. A. P. 1646. 4428 


ther order; and this houſe doth declare, that if any 
perſon whatſoever ſhall offer to arreſt or detain the 
perſon of any member without firſt acquainting this 


2 ww 


* 4. That they have traiteroully invited and en. 
kouraged a fareign power to invade his majeſty's king- 


Charles ſeconded this, attack by another. Kill more 


to go 
and demand the impeached members, 
ſign was not kept ſufficiently ſecret to anſwer his ma- 
jeſty's intention, 
the earl of Northumberland, difcovered it, and ſent 
intelligence to the five members, ſo that they had time 
to withdraw a few minutes before the king entered. 
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* ſons, and miſdemeanors of a — 
2 deſire, your loving aſſiſtance herein, th 


houſe therewith, and receiving farther order, that it 


is lawful for ſuch member, or any perſon aſſiſting him, 
to ſtand upon his or their guard of defence, and to 


make reſiſtance according to the proteſtation taken to 


defend the privilege of parliament.” 


The king, irritated at theſe proceedings, reſolved 
the next day in perſon to the houſe of commons, 
But this de- 


The counteſs of Carliſle, ſiſter to 


Charles was attended with his ordinary retinue; 


f Dec to about 200 men, armed in their uſual 
manner, fome with halberts, and ſome with walking 


ſwords. He left his attendants in the lobby, and the 


: GL Peng immediately thrown open, he entered the 
| houle and a c 
members ſtanding up to receive him. Charles looked 


N 


advanced to the ſpeaker's chair, all the 


carefully round the houſe, hut not ſeeing the accuſed 


” 


members, he made the following ſpecch to the com- 


ons: 


oecaſion of coming to you. 


* Inſtead of obedience, I received a meſſage. I muſt 


+ you, that I muſt haye theſe menwhereſoever I can, 


„ Hon, J. do expeft you will ſend them, to me as, 
* fon. as they return. But 


60 
« proceed e them in 4 fair apd legal way ; for 
« 1 never want any other. And noy, .lince I ſec 


« ca 


Whatever I have done in favour, and to the good of 


© 66 


e! Privilege!” Immediately after his de- 
e houſe adjourned till the next day; and 


T7 


only by three or. four lords, . repaired 0 


| Guildhall, and addreſſed the .common-council ag 
| follows:,. ..,- YO RTTL. 5 


3 n 14 : (ISTH 2 
os: Gentlemen, "hy ; 437 


« 1 am, come 10 demand ſuch perſons as I have 


already accuſed. of high-treaf on, and do believe 
ate concealed in 
vil Keep them, fem 


e e haps.no dee may 
me ; their offences, are ur 
nature. #7 


Fans 
it they may 
1 e brought to a le N . 
. And whereas there are divers ſuſpicions raiſed, 


. 


Y % 


C 


« that I am a favourer.of the popill 1 ky 
+ profeſs, in the mme of, 1055 that, J did, anc 
* ever ill, to the utmoſt of my, power, be a proſc- 
ie ff Wh ed b ) pp, Nac 
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and ſtatutes of this kingdom, either papiſts or ſepa- 
« ratiſts ; and not only fo, but I will maintain and- 


« defend that true proteſtant religion which my father 
« profeſſed, and will continue in it during lite.” 
"The lord-mayor and aldermen behaved with the 
reateſt reſpett, and attended his majeſty as far as 
Femple:Bar - but he could not eſcape the contuma- 
cious language of the populace, who made the ſtreets 
echo with the cry of © Privilege of Parliament.” 
No ſooner had the king left the city, than a com- 
mittee of the parliament met at Merchant- Taylor's 
Fall, doubtleſs to infinuate, that they did not think 
themſelves ſafe without the walls of London. This 


- committee was charged with the affairs of Ireland, 


which, notwithſtanding the dreadful ſituation of the 
proteſtants in that kingdom, had been hitherto ne- 
glected. A declaration was, ſoon after meeting, drawn 
up, with regard to the late attempt on the privilege of 
parliament, and afterwards confirmed by the houſe. It 
was conceived in the following terms: | 
„ Wheraes his majeſty, in his royal perſon, came 
« yeſterday to the houſe of commons, with a. great 
©« multitude of men, armed in a warlike manner, 
* with halberts, ſwords, and piſtols, who came up 
eto the very door of this houſe, and placed them- 
*« ſelves there, and in other places and paſſages near 
eto the houſe, to the great terror and diſturbance of 
„ the members thereof then fitting, and, according 
* totheir duty, in an agreeable and orderly manner, 
treating of the great affairs of both kingdoms of 
England and Ireland; and his majeſty having 
placed himſelf in the ſpeaker's chair, did demand 


* the perſons of divers members of that houſe to 


be delivered to him. . | 
It is this day declared by the houſe of commons, 


* that the fame is a high breach of the rights and | 


« liberties of parliament, and therefore the houſe 
* doth conceive, that they cannot, with ſafety of 
their own perſons, or the indemnities of the rights 
and privileges of parliament, ſit here any longer, 
«© without a full vindication of ſo high a breach of 
« privilege, and a ſufficient guard wherein they may 
“ confide, for which both houſes jointly, and this 
* houſe by itſelf, have been hum 
te majeſty, and cannot as yet obtain.“ 


+ k . 


The whole kingdom was now thrown into a flame; 
and nothing was talked of but declarations, votes and 
remonſtrances, againſt the late flagrant breach of pri- 
vilege. Several addreſſes were preſented, to the king, 
requeſting him to name the perſons who had advifed 
him to purſue ſuch alarming meaſures. Petitions were 
alſo ſent up . from different parts 'of the kingdom ; 
and among others, the lord-mayor, aldermen,' and, 
Ry EA hs of London, repfeſented to his ma- 
Ab That trade is decayed, to the ruin of the proteſ- 
tant religion, and the. lives and liberties of the ſub- 
Jes, by the deſigns of papiſts ; more particularly, 

y their fomenting the Iriſh rebellion, by the chang- 
ing the conſtable'of the Tower, by fortifying White- 
hall, and his majeſty's late Tb of the houſe of 
commons. They therefore pray, that by the parli- 
-ament's advice, the proteflants of Ireland may be 
zeheved ; the Tower put into the hands of perſons 
of truſt ; a-guard appointed for the ſafety of ig 
liament; and that the five members may not be re- 
Mained. nor proceeded againſt, but by the privilege 
© Charles thought proper to ſend an anſwer to the 
city 5 in which he obſerved, that it was im- 
ollible for him to expreſs.a greater ſenſe of Ireland 
than h had done; that, merely to ſatisfy the city, he 

removed a vety worthy perſon from his command 
in the Tower; and that the late tumults had tendered 


4 


|  k abſolnely neceſſary for him to fortify Whitehall 
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his reſidence at Hampton-court. 


attended at Whitehall, removed, with his whole f. 


he might carry on his proſecution againſt the mens 


with regard to the privileges, In their anfver, they 


law that ſhould acquit or ſecure them; and to make 


he acknowledged they had reaſon to complain. But 
the commons were determined not to acceptof any 


ly ſuitors to his 


with. 


made them by his majeſty, the diſtreſs to which him- 
ſelf and his family were reduced, excited the col. 


alarmed at the furious proceedings of the commons: 
no perſon ſeemed to be ſafe; as it could not be known 
What they would, or what they would not vote ie be 
treaſon. It ſoon appeared that they were detennile 


- ture either to ſpeak his mind, or to do | 
They allowed the attorney-general but one" 
prepare for juſtifying his conduct with regard i 0 
- accuſing the five members; and after many caption 
| queſtions; which he could hot anſwer without oe 
ing his oath of ſecrecy, they voted him gu"? * 
high crime, and addreſſed the lords to Kee 
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for the ſecurity of his own perſon : that his an; 
the houſe of 8 a to A ay g 
members for high-treaſon, to which the e- 
parliament could not extend; but that he e 
tended to proceed againſt them any otherwiſe tha a 
legal methods only.” Fon, 
This, however, did not at all tend to quiet th 
minds of the people. Exaſperated by oppoſui : 
and influenced by the artful harangues of their * 
ers, the popular tumults every day increaſe. 4 
the king thinking himſelf and family in danger 0 
termined to remove from Whitehall, and take = 
5, His friends Who 
were beſt acquainted with the nature of Popular inſur 
rettions, particularly thoſe of the lower cla jn 
London, exerted all their influence to prevail upon 
the king to lay aſide his deſign. They Ghee 
that a little firmneſs would be ſufficient to diſſipaie the 
ſtorm raiſed by an artful faction; that if he Would 
remain in his palace, and his friends return to their: 
Heats in parliament, the giddy populace mutt lon 
ſpend their rage, and the affairs ot government re. 
{ume their natural. order. But all their realoniug 
were in vain: Charles, after diſmifling che guard dh 


mily, to Hampton- court. , 
Ivo days after the king left London he ſent 
meſſage to the commons, wherein he propoſed, tht 
they thould agree upon a legal method, by which 


bers, leſt farther miſunderſtandings might happen 


deſired the king to lay the grounds of his accufation 
before the houle, pretending that they mult firlt judge 
whether it would be proper to abandon their men- 
bers to a legal trial. In a ſubſequent mellags 
Charles informed them, that he was willing for the 
preſent, to wave all proſecution ; and, by another, 
he offered pardon to the members ; to concur in ay 


any' reparation for the breach of privileges, of vlich 
ſatisfaction, unleſs he would name the perſons who 
adviſed him to purſue that illegal method; a condi- 
tion which they were ſenſible he would not comply 


Though the commons were deaf to all the oſen 


paſſion of the wiler part of the nation. They VE | 


to ſtrike a terror into every perſon who 12 
18 du) 


ight 8 


; perſon till they could bring him to an open e. 
appears, however, that the true deſign 0 
. ceedings againſt the attorney-general was '0 
| the names of the witnelles whom the dus 
| 8 againſt the accuſed members: big | 
. e 

4 Hat they ſucceeded” in their intention, i 
| perhaps, have proved ſtill more favourab' 
as it is more than probable, that he bad 
formation and proof from the Scots, 
then have been obliged to declare in 


f theſe pf 
diſcovef 
king cor 


were diſappointed by the attorney's hr“ 


le to C 
d both 


his ! 
| . V 

they ſeem themſelves to have been prevents 
4 . 8 
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1 accuſed members, who had hitherto affected 
v remain in the city, now went in triumph to Weſt- 
nnter. Skippon, whom the commons, by their 

1 authority,” had appointed major- general of the 
A militia, conduQed them thither at the head of a 
2 army. And when the populace paſſed by 
Whitehall they aſked, in'a very inſulting manner, 
« What was become of the king and his cavaliers ? 
nd whither they were fled ? 


From the proceedings of both parties, it now ap- 
vod ſufficiently evident, that the ſword alone could 
tide the conteſt. Charles, however, was till de- 
bons of averting the horrors of a civil war; and ac- 
wrdingly ſent a meſſage to the parliament, deſiring, 


nces of the kingdom, and to ſend them to him, 
romiſing his favourable aſſent to thoſe means which 
hould be thought moſt effectual for redreſs.” But 
kis requeſt was refuſed ; the-commons pretended they 
re engaged in matters of too much importance to 
mit ol time for ſuch kind of buſineſs. 18720] 
Every candid perſon muſt- acknowledge that the 
ncefſions made by Charles were abundantly ſuffici- 
t to have quieted the ere of men who 
ere defirous of peace. i 
d bo invincible'a diſtruſt of him, that they put no 
pnfidence in his promiſes ; and were perſuaded that 
dhing leſs than wreſting all power from his hand 
ald be ſufficient for their ſafety. He, however, 
bod at preſent fairer in the eye of the public than 
ty, He had taken away; by his meſſages and con- 
Mons, all che points controverted between them. 
ew ones were therefore ſtarted. They deſired him 
WS jut the Tower of London, all the forts, and the 
bole militia of the kingdom,” into ſuch hands as they 
Wdtruſt Chafles'agreed to give the command of 
Tower to Sir John Conniers, inſtead of Sir John 
Won, though the latter had done nothing to merit 


lbregard to dhe militia. 255 
hartes now removed from" Hampton, court to 
\ndor, and employed his time in making diſpofi- 
u ſor providing againſt events which he now ſaw 
Ifroſpet of avoiding. He perceived that the in- 
uon of the-parliament was to ſecure the magazines 
de Tewer of London, Hull, and Portſmouth; 
leven their addreſſes to him had hinted ſomething 
lit kind. He had given private orders to the 


i; deo vered by the treachery of ſome about 
Perſon,” the houfe of commons inſiſted on his at- 


Ke . fteſs,* nor Tuffer any part of the ordi- 


N eee proce ings as a diſ. 
nal ie regel government; elpecially as the 
F Mad "reeti upon hem ſelves, vel o te 
dat we Militia and trained bands of the Capi: 
den che r. rd -Aicutepantb ef ſeveral Coutitics 
. Gaptittis thai Vere appointed 0 Com. 
* this of war. The duke of Richitiond 
Wi» Aiperated at theſe proceedings, and made 
"a by We Houle" of ;peers to adjourn'for fix 
cee, die motion" was over-ruled, the "Was 
* Ines for his condutt, and a {proteſt Was 
A. le lords who were friends to the com- 


\ 
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i bor the Scottiſh parliament ordered their com- 
— cs — a peace between the king and 


s that they would digeſt into one _ all the griev- _ 


ut the leaders of the party 


Uharge ;” but he abſolutely refuſed their requeſt 


conſtitutional methods were made uſe of to effett it l 
The duke of Richmond was a nobleman of great 
ſpirit, nearly related to the king, and in poſſeſſion of 
a very large eſtate. The leaders of the commons 
therefore thought it neceſſary to point him out as an 
object of popular reſentment. They procured an 
atteſted copy of the proteſt, and reſolved, * that the 
houſe had fufficient cauſe to accuſe him of being one 
of the malignant party; and an ill counſellor to his 
majeſty.” Sir Ralph Hopton alſo felt the weight of 
their refentment. He had been one of the moſt 
ſtrenuous declaimers againſt the real grievances of 
his country; but was perſuaded the conceſſions made 
by the king were more than ſufficient for reforming 
the government, and placing the liberties of the ſub* 
jett on a baſis not to be ſhaken: He therefore op- 
poſed the proceedings of the houſe with great force 
of reaſon, and ſometimes with indecent expreflions, 
ſimilar to thoſe that had been uſed by many of the 
leaders againſt their ſovereign. But the very words 
that had been applauded when uttered againſt ma- 
jeſty, were cenſured when they were directed againſt 
the leaders of the commons. His ſpeeches were de- 
clared malignant, and he was committed priſoner to 
the Tower? i 5 «THONG ; 
| Theſe proceedings of the commons ſo great! 
alarmed the king, that he began to be anxious for the 


oved with the moſt tender affection. It was there- 


chat purpoſe, in the moſt earneſt manner; and that, 


an abſolute denial; but defired that if the of 
authority was in any. part defettive, it might 
2 1 


plied, eharthe'Uangers of the kingds! oe 
Dy ain We SUR 
majeſty refuſed to ſatisfy Mrs: people, | 4'do 
by er ol eee, be 507 To 1s 
NR 827 155 
Hot as yet think propert6%pull öff the falk Ph 

pretended the 2 ſorrow at his mazeſty's — 
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| mons, becauſe, as they pretended, his puniſhment 
was not adequate to his erime. So dangerous was it 
to oppole the current of popular fury, whatever un- 


. ſafety of his wife and children, whom he 


; 
1 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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; 
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- obedience 
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the capital; and earneſtly preſſed him to return, and 
fix his reſidence at Whitehall. The king was altoniſh- 
ed at this meſſage, and gave the following anſwer to 
the committee who delivered it: 15 

I am: ſo much amazed at this meſſage, that I 
r know not what to anſwer. You ſpeak of jealou- 
tt fies and fears! Lay your hands. upon your hearts, 
% and aſk ves, whether I may not likewiſe be 
r diſturbed with fears and jealouſies; and if fo, I 
t affure you, this meſſage has nothing leſſened them. 
„„As to the militia, I thought ſo much of it be- 
&© fore. I gave that anſwer, and am ſo much aſſured, 
<© that the anſwer is agreeable to what in juſtice or 
* reaſon you can aſk, or I in honour grant, that I 
© ſhall not alter it in any point. he 


For my reſidence near you, I wiſh it might be 


©& ſafe and honourable, and that I had na cauſe to 


tt abſent myſelf from Whitehall: aſk . yourſelves | 


: whether I have not. - 5 
What would you have? Have I violated your 
t laws? Have I denied to paſs any bill for the caſe 
« and ſecurity of my ſuhjects? I do not aſk what 
« you have done for m. 115 
« Have any of my people been tranſported with 
« fears and apprehenſions? I offer as free and gene- 
tc ral a pardon as you yourſelves can deviſe. All this 
t conſidered, there is a judgment of heaven upon 
t this nation, if theſe diſtrathons continue. 
-  « Godſodeal with me and mine as all my thoughts 
and l intentions are upright for the maintenance of 


t the proteſtant religion, and for the obſervance and N 


e preſervation of the laws; and I hope God will 


e bleſs and affiſt thoſe laws for my preſervation.” , 


This anſwer was conſidered by the commons as an 


abſolute denial to their requeſt : in conſequence of 


which they declared, that thoſe whoſe counſels the 
king followed were enemies to the ſtate; that if he 
perſiſted in his reſolution he would expoſe the ſafety 
of the three. kingdoms to the utmoſt danger, unleſs 
the parliament provided ſome remedy ; and that they 
approved of the conduR@ of thoſe who had already 
put themſelves in a poſture of defence. -' /, | 
Though the commons thus aſſumed an independent 


authority over their ſovereign, yet they were in rea- 


_ lity greatly. alarmed, eſpecially when it was known 
that his majeſty had ſet out to viſit the northern parts 
of his kingdom, and that, he intended to make the 


city of York the place of his reſidence. As ſoon as 


Charles reached Huntingdon, he ſent a meſſage to the 
commons, upbraiding them for their conduct with re- 
gard.to the affairs of Ireland, and informing them, 
< . that he-expeQted an equal tenderneſs in them with 
regard to his majeſty's known unqueſtionable privi- 
leges, among which he is ſure it is a fundamental one, 


chat bis ſubyeRs, cannot be obliged to obey an act, 


order, or. injunttion, to, which his majeſty. hath/ not 
pas conſent; and therefore he thinks it neceſ- 
ary to publiſh, chat he expeQts, and hereby requires 


" 


bliſhed, and that they reſume not, on any pretence 
of order or ordinance, to.which his majeſty is no pariy, 
concerning the militia, or any other things to do, or 


execute what; is not warranted by thoſe laws; his 


majeſty bei 
to require 


fit, fort 
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liament, which is the ſupreme court of judicature 1 


retinue, by which means he might r bove 


of 


* 
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nue; his majeſty being very deſirous to take aj g., 
and juſt ways, vhich Shy — a happy — fin 
between him and his parliament, in which he cone; 's 
his greateſt power and riches conſiſt” . 
be commons were fo irritated at this neg, 
that they determined to inſiſt upon their former rey 
lutions concerning the militia : they voted levere a 
nalties againſt all who had adviſed the king to give th 
anſwer he did to that bill; and reſolved upon the 
queſtion, © that when the lords and commons in par. 


the kingdom, ſhall declare what the law of the land is: 
to have this not only queſtioned and controvenei 
but contradifted, is a high breach of the privilege af 
parliament.” 1 

The king had now reached York, and finding the 
people faithful to him, he determined firmly to oppoſe 
the attempts of the parliament with regard to the 
_ On the contrary, the commons (reſolved i 

pPpO 


were diſtin 
ſhewn to- 


be 


ſtances induced Charles to * th 
ceeded in perſon. to the gates of that to 
commencement of, hoſtilities, the governor o 
by his preſence; would. admit him with 0 1 


maſter of ſo important A place. He was, 15 
miſtaken. Hotbam had received ſtrict onen 


5 = 


I at to be is guard; 0 l 
the parliament to be upon bis gui the gene 


truſt from the parliament. C 
tion to attack the place; and 
demand, | offering to xeduce * 
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2 ä iming Sir John Ho- 
he retired, after proclaiming Sir John Ho 
33 by two heralds at arms. Charles after- 


wards complained to the parliament of the diſobedi- 


e governor.; but was fo far from obtaining 

. more juſtified his condutt. 
The parliament, however, were greatly alarmed at 
Ending the inhabitants of Yorkſhire attached, in the 
© eſt manner, to the royal cauſe. They had 
ned a guard of fix hundred men for the ſecurity 
f kis majeſty's perſon, and ſeemed determined to 
l him to the utmoſt of their power. The parlia- 
nent, though they had already levied a guard for 
enſelves, had attempted to ſeize the whole military 
over, the navy, and all the forts of the kingdom, 
u they immediately voted, © that the king, ſeduced 
þ by wicked counſels, intended to make war againſt 
his parliament, who, in all their conſultations and 
; aftions, had propoſed no other end but the care of 
his kingdoms, and the performance of all duty ard 
þ loyalty to his perſon: that this attempt was a breach 
ol the truſt repoſed in him by his people, contrary 
to his oath, and tending to a diſſolution of the go- 
vernment; and that whoever ſhould affiſt him in 
ſuch a war were traitors by the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom.” ee 
The proceedings of the two parties being now in- 
pmpatible,, both ſides made the neceſſary prepara- 
oss sor deciding the diſpute by force of arms. The 
giament appointed the earl of Eſſex general of 
Wet forces; and the ardour was fo great among the 
ple in the capital, that no leſs than four thouſand 
n inliſted in one day. At the ſame time, the par- 
ment voted a declaration, which they required 
jery member to- ſubſcribe; that they would live and 
with their general. Orders were iſſued for bring- 
in loans of money, in order to maintain the 
levied to defend the parliament : and the zeal of 
people was, in this particular, more remarkable 
n theirenliſting under Eſſex; for during ten days, 
tirong was ſo great, that the perſons appointed to 
me the offerings of the populace had neither time 
* room: ſufficient for the purpoſe ; many of them 
te therefore obliged to carry back their treaſures, 
a more convenient opportunity offered for their 
received. ii 2499027951 i SR TO 
ut notwithſtanding the parliament were thus ſup- 
Wl by the voluntary offerings of the people, they 
© totally eclipſed by the ſplendid ap 
wbility, who flocked to the king at York. Above 
peers of the. higheſt rank in che kingdom at- 
Ked upon Charles, among whom was the lord- 
er Littleton; while the houſe of lords at Weſt- 
er ſcldom conſiſted of more than ſixteen mem 
* and even ſome of theſe were of the royal patty, 
conſtantly oppoſed the meaſures of the commons, 
illued commiſſions of array all over the 
dum, but the execution of them was voted trea- 
nie by che parliament, - They were, however, 
We) aftoniſhed and alarmed, when t 
"he andreſpeQable a part of the kingdom had de- 
bor the kin ; and, in conſequence thereof, a 
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{ct the oficers ofthe deep he miniſter 

bath and me govetnors' of all the ports an 
mel the kingdom, Mall he choſen and ap- 

White ; of by the two houſes, or by the council 

. k. given: for life; but, that thoſe on whom 
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iu that the governot was determined to defend | 


pearance of 


perceived 


dome to an agreement. Their de- 
and 


parliament; 2, That no places 


and the couneil, ſhall name the, perſon 
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unto whom the government and education of the 
king's children ſhall be committed. 4. That no 
marriage ſhall be concluded, or treated, for any of 
the king's children, without the conſent of parlia- 
ment. 5. That the laws againſt jeſuits, and other 
ſecular prieſts, and in general againſt all papiſts, 
ſhall be ſtrictly put in execution, without any to- 
* leration or diſpenſations whatſoever. 6. That the 
** popiſh lords be expelled from the houſe of peers, 
* and their children taken from them, in order to 
their being bigſhght up in the proteſtant religion. 
* 7. That ſuch TTeformation be made of the liturgy 
* and N as both houſes of parlia- 
„ment, with the advice of divines, ſhall adviſe. 
** 8. That the king ſhall reſt ſatisfied with the method 
taken by the parliament for ſettling the militia. 
9. That a ſtrict alliance be entered into with the 
e ſtates of the United Provinces, and other neigh- 
bonring princes and ſtates of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, againſt the pope and his adherents. 10. That 
the five impeached members be cleared by act of 
« parliament, and reſtored to their rights, that future 
5 parliaments may be ſecured from the conſequence 


> 
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of that bad example. 11. That peers made here- 


after be reſtrained from ſitting and voting in par- 
«© Hhament, without the conſent of both houſes. 12. 
„That the military forces now attending the king 
be diſcharged. 13. That the lords and others of 
the privy-council, and others in offices and em- 
„ ployments, be removed, except ſuch only as ſhall 
„be approved by both houſes of parliament; and 
that the perſons made choice of to fill their places 
„and employments may be approved of by both 
** houſes of parliament; and that the privy counſel- 
lors ſhall take an oath for the due execution of 


their places, in ſuch form as ſhall be approved of 


+ by the parliament. 14. That the great affairs of 


| © the kingdom ſhall not be concluded nor tranlacted 
by the advice of private men, or by any unknown 


or unſworn counſellors; but, that ſuch matters as 


concern the public, and are proper for the high 


% court of parhament, fhall be debated, reſolved, 


and tranſatted only in parliament ; and ſuch as 
| © ſhall preſume to do any thing to the contrary ſhall 


+ be reſerved to the cenfure and judgment of parlia- 
ment; and ſuch other matters of ſtate as are pro- 
«« per for the privy-council ſhall be debated and con- 
« cluded by ſuch of the nobility and others as ſhall, 
from time to time, be choſen to fill that board, by 
«« apptobation of both houſes of parliament ; and 
„that no public act, concerning the affairs of the 


kingdom, which is proper for the privy-council, 


„ ſhall be eſteemed of any validity, as proceeding 
«from the royal authority, unleſs it be done with the 
„advice and conſent of the major part of the coun- 
« eil, atteſted under this band 

« | ſhall be limited to a certain number, not exceeding 
«twenty-five, nor under fifteen ; and if any coun- 
<. ſellor's' place happen to be vacant, it ſhall not be 


FTY © -F 


« ſupplied without the aſſent of the major part of 


«the lord high-ſteward of England, the lord high- 
66 . conſtable, the lord chancellor, or keeper of the | 

«. great feal, the lord treaſurer, the lord privy-ſeal, 
c the earl marſhal, the lord admiral, the warden of 
the cinque ports, the chief governor of Ireland, the 
v chaneellor of the exchequer, the maſter of the 
«| wards, the ſeveral ſecretaries of ſtate, the two chie 

«i: juſtices and chief baron; ſhall always be choſen wit 

«the app bation'of both houſes of parhamenr; and 
% in tlie intervals of parltament, by the affent of the 


4 mejor part of he council, in the fame manner as 
i "befor expreſſed in the choice of counſellors. 


n Fr 410. That 
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16. That ſuch members of either houſe of parlia- 
« ment, as, during this preſent parliament, have 
been put out of any place or office, ſhall either be 
i reſtored, or otherwiſe have ſatisfadtion upon the 
« petition of ſuch houſe of which they are members. 
17. That all privy-counſellors and judges ſhall 
take an oath, the form whereof ſhall: be agreed 
« upon and ſettled. by act of parliament, for main- 
* taining the petition, of right, and of certain ſtatutes 
made by this parliament, which ſhall be mentioned 
by both houſes ; and that an inquagy of all breaches 
and violations of thoſe laws ſhall BE given in charge 
« by the juſtices of the king's bench every term, and 
« by the judges of aſſize in their circuits, and juſtices 
® of peace at the ſeſſions, to be preſented and pu- 
0 riſhed according to law. 18. That the juſtice of 
« parliament ſhall paſs upon all delinquents, whether 
ei they be within the kingdom or in foreign parts; 
t and that all perſons cited by either houſe of parlia- 
« ment ſhall appear, and abide by the cenſure of par- 
% liament. 19. That a general pardon ſhall be grant- 
ce ed, with ſuch exceptions as ſhall be adviſed by both 
ct houſes of parliament. 7% 
It was not reaſonable to imagine that Charles 
would ever comply with | theſe demands, which were 
manifeſtly calculated to deprive; him even of the ſha- 
dow of regal authority. No ſubjefts had ever talked 
in ſo high a ſtrain fince. Henry III. was in the power 
of the Mountforts. They had, indeed, ſo changed 
every part of the cools, thay it ſcarce. retained 
any veſtige of its formen ſtate, except the. name 
of a King at the bead, of ax, republic,; 5; Should 
I grant theſe demande, faid. the kipg in hö reply, 


7 


nia ele deman on 

I may be waited on p e- headed, I may bave m- 
« hand kiſſed, be title of majeſty. may be.continued 
* to me, and The king's N 


9 


| parliament s\commilſions, underithe ordinance, of mi- 
itla ; 
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rable earl of Briſtol, diſdaining che ignob 


poſed the impending calamities of England 
exhorted them to conclude a peace with the 


_ militia, and made an ungenerous uſe of the dilcoye 


to join his majeſty were branded with the opprobriy 


| the lawful liberties of the ſubjedts of England, 


neither arms nor ammunition, except what belong 
to the trained bands of /the;dountics favourable? 


for all the efforts they ſuppoſed Ihe king vs cf 


lic credit, -uppn which great ſums were,raiſedby way 

of loan ; 0d nell larmiſhes\ palſed, barween, the 
royal and ary parties in different parts of 
Ahe ei 


4+ 
7 


eto 
1 1 OW | 
Jongg cen we 
chat upon. the,» 
in their houle, 


i % 


: 


* * 
_ 


would have the imprudence to engage 


hen be; appeared at. Nowwoghams 


inevitable deſtru&@ 
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le A 
of reſentment for the uſage be had met with oy 


king, in a very Pathetic, but ineffectual, "Gar 4 


king Ob 


honourable terms. But his advice, however prudem 


and ſalutary, produced not the defired eſſed. th 
| parliament, were determined to puſh the adh: 


- advantage 
they enjoyed over the king to the utmoſt eme 


Hollis, by order of the houle of commons, demande 
at the bar of the lords the names of thoſe peer; un 
had refuſed to comply with. the ordinance for de 


The names of thoſe that were known to be well 4 
fekted to the king were publiſhed, by which me; 
the were inſulted by the populace, and could nd 
tend their duty in parliament without being exyol 
to the utmoſt danger ; while thoſe who had the couragh 


title of ** betrayers of the liberty of their coun, 
The commons likewiſe voted, that all horſes ſent x 
the north, without an order from parliament, hou 
be ſeized and ſecured. . At the ſame time they vol 
nine of the lords incapable of ever again {ittngi 
parliament, In conſequence of this laſt reſolution 
the nobility who were with the king ſigned a pape 
that they would obey no orders or commands what 
ever, but ſuch as were warranted by the knovn lax 
of the land; that they would defend the kings pes 
ſon, crown and dignity, together with bis mae 
Juſt and legal prerogative, againſt all perſons a 
power whatſoever; that they would defend het 

proteſtant religion, eſtabliſhed by the law of iel 


the juſt privileges of his majeſty and both houles « 
parhament; and that they would obey-no rule; ont 
orordinance whatſoever, that had not the royalalleny 
Animated by. theſe aſſurances of Yippont, Cha 
having collected a few forces, advanced to the iqut 
ward, and, on his arrival at Nottingham, he cretil 
his royal, ftandard, the open ſignal of dikord u 
civil war throughout the nation. 
Never perhaps was a quarrel more unequal tif 
that between the two.camending parties, when Cha 
eretted his ſtandard. The parliament were male 
of the royal revenues, the fleet, the ſea· pom and 
the magazines of arms and ammunition. The 


was deſtitute of almeſt exjery- advantage. He 


intereſt, and a ſmall ſupply; ſent him by l 99 
from Holland. It is therefore na wonder abath 
parliament entertained the molt ſovereign me! 


of making in ſupport af his prerogative; m0 
gined that he would net even atiempt 60 mae 
reſiſtange, hut myſt at laſt yield 10 che prott 


bow ever ænormqus, of che uo honfss. Tol 


ſpalion Charles owed his ſalery, Eyen after ui 


dard was erefted,..the danget df a dil war nl, 
in general, a prebendede nos un 4 | 
nemies, and render his 8 n 

| - = D oe 
es ade ID ff e Las ood 


Theſe hopes were confirmed 


his army, if indaggghis gen forget bi, V 
Wenne mei had d 
tilleny,]theagh fas! m bei lange, fue 
obliged do keave beitet, Mm at Nabe — a 
hoxſes 10 draw it» Thentraeps of EP 
conkifting ot above fixi thawed mlb” 
and.wellappainted: hama |. 
command of ey pn 

march of him, and ſomes 10 
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When Charles reflected on theſe circumſtances, he 


as greatly alarmed at his ſituation, and determined 


1A. 


ur 6 
m the 
, Cx 


nd 


He accordingly ſent a meſſage to 


_ 1; t. 
fuer the hands of the earls of South- 


e two houſes, b 


ng on pton and Dorſet, Sir John Culpepper, and Sir 
rude viam Uvedale. He propoſed to open a negotia- 
1: the n immediately, in order to conclude a treaty of 
anlag ace, He ned them that nothing on his part 
rem ld be wanting to advance the true proteſtant re- 


landed 
Ts Who 


: ſe popery and ſuperſtition, ſecure the laws 
On, 3 all the juſt power and privi- 


for Gees of parliament, and render both king and peo- 
cover e happy. © Bring with you (added he) as firm 
vel o 'eſolutions to do your duty, and let all our people 
u me; join with us in our prayers to Almighty God, for 
| not vai ti; bleffing upon this work. 


expoked 
courap 
robrigu 
ountry, 
$ lent if 
„ thoul 
ey votet 
{itting1 
ſolution 


The commons, however, in h 
ve in propoſals for reſtoring the public tranquillity, 
proached him with having erefted his royal ſtand- 
| and refuſed to open any negotiation, unleſs he 
ld recall all his proclamations publiſhed againſt 
n. Even this anſwer did not exaſperate Charles 
make uſe of any indecent expreſſions ; he offered 
uke down his ſtandard, and recall his proclama- 
ns, provided they would recall the papers they had 
bliſhed againſt him and his friends. This was ab- 
uely refuſed ; they would agree to no terms, unleſs 
would immediately take down his ſtandard, and 
all his proclamations, without their acting a reci- 
veal part, 


les the greateſt ſervice. The parliament had 
ated the king's meſſengers with the utmoſt indigni- 
; they did not even pay the common ras to. 
r perſons. At the ſame time, they ordered all 
r officers to repair to their reſpettive poſts imme- 
tely, and publiſhed the following declaration to 


cate their condut : - 3 
Whereas his majeſty, in his meſſage, requires, 


u this unnatural war againſt his kingdom; it is 
ls day ordered and declared by the lords and 
tommons, that the arms which they have been 
red to take up, for the parliament, the religion, 


kt be laid down till his majeſty ſhall withdraw his 
Iotettion from ſuch perſons as have been voted 
f both houſes to be delinquents, and ſhall leave 


keded with according to their demerits; to the 
Pd. dat both this and ſucceeding generations may 
ue warning, how they incur the like heinous 
nes; and alſo to the end that thoſe great char- 
Band damages, wherewith all the commonwealth 
We been burthened ſince his majeſty's departure 


enn and other malignant and diſaffected perſons; 
7 all bis majeſty's good and well affected 
| hell, who by loan of monies, or otherwiſe at 
ar charge, have aſſiſted the common-wealth in 


WE." lent them for thoſe purpoles, out of the 
73g the ſaid delinquents, and of the malignant 
ffedted party in the kingdom.“ 

e commons 

wantages from this 


eived: on the contrary, it turned the tide 


n Was perceived by the parliament, they were 
e ln their proceedings; and, perhaps, to 
— conſideration the king owed his afety, 
8 yaa looked on as ſo precarious, that Sir 
0 ey, whom the king had appointed major- 


make one more effort for concluding a peace with 
U 


ſteadof joining with the 


But this negotiation, unſucceſsful as it was, did. 


e laws, and the liberties of the kingdom, ſhall 


n to the juſtice of the parliament, to be pro- 


a the parliament, may be borne by the delin- 


e al extreme danger, may be repaid all ſums of 


attered themſelves with receiving 
declaration; but they were 


PPalar affection ſtrongly in favour of the king. 
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at the parliament ſhould revoke their declara- 
ons againſt ſuch perſons as had aſſiſted his majeſty, | 
and as I hope for his bleſſing and protection, that 


MM 
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general of his army, told him, that he could not give 
him aſſurance but he might be taken out of bis bed, 
ſhould the rebels make a briſk attempt for that pur- 
ole, 3 
r In conſequence of this it was determined that the 
royal army ſhould leave Nottingham, and the king 
accordingly began his march for Shrewſbury, the 
moſt convenient town in England for the rendezvous 
of his army, Every hour during his march added 
conſiderable acceſſions to his ſtrength, the people 
flocking from all parts to join the royal ſtandard, 
On his arrival at Wellington (a day's march from 


| Shrewſbury) Charles ordered his army to be drawn 


up, ranged in ſeveral diviſions under proper officers, 
and his military orders to be publiſhed at the head 
of each regiment. As ſoon as this was done, he 
mounted his horſe, and placing himſelf, as near as 
poſſible, in the center of his army, addreſſed them as 
follows : | 
,* Gentlemen, -.. ES 

* You have heard theſe orders read: it is your 
e part, in your ſeveral places, to obſerve them ex- 
* ally. The time cannot be long before we come 
* to attion, therefore you have the more reaſon to 
be careful; and I muſt tell you I ſhall be very 
*« ſevere in the puniſhing of thoſe, of what condition 


* ſoever, who ſhall tranſgreſs theſe inſtructions. 1 


cannot ſuſpect your courage and reſolution ; your 
* conſcience and your loyalty have brought you hi- 
ether, to fight for your religion, your king, and the 
“ Jaws of your land. You ſhall meet with no enemies 
« but traitors, moſt of them browniſts, anabaptiſts, 
and atheiſts ; ſuch who deſire to deſtroy both church 
* and ſtate, and who have already condemned you 


to ruin for being loyal to us. That you may ſee 


„ what uſe I mean to make of your valour, if it 
% pleaſe God to bleſs us with ſucceſs, I have thought 
« fit to publiſh my reſolution to you, in a protelta- 


tion, which, when you have heard me make, you 


« will believe you cannot fight in a better quarrel ; 
in which I promiſe to live and die with you. 
« do promiſe, in the preſence of almighty God, 


„ Lwill, to the utmoſt of my power, defend and 


maintain the true reformed proteſtant religion, 
. « eſtabliſhed in the church of England; and by the 
grace of God, in the ſame will live and die. 


I deſire to govern by all the known laws of the 


land; and that the liberty and property of the 
1 ſubjeQs may be preſerved by them with the ſame- 
„ care as my ovn juſt rights. And, if it pleaſe God, 


« by his bleſſing upon this army, raiſed for my ne- 


* ceſſary defence, to preſerve me from the preſent 


« rebellion; I do ſolemnly and faithfully promiſe, 


in the ſight of God, to maintain the uſt privileges 
„ and freedom of parliament, and to govern to the 
e utmoſt of my power by the known laws of the 
* kingdom; and particularly to obſerve inviolably 
; « the laws to which I have giyen my conſent in this 


« . parliament. In the mean while, if this time of 


% war, and the great neceſſity to which I am now 
driven beget any violation of law, I hope it will be 
* imputed, by God and man, to the authors of this 
e war, and not to me, who have ſo earneſtly la- 
boured for the preſervation of the peace of the 


« kingdom. M f 
« When I willingly fail in theſe particulars, I ſhall 


. «. expett no aid or relief from man, nor protection 
« from above. But in this reſolution I hope for the _ 
* chearful aſſiſtance of all good men, and am confi- 

„ dent of the bleſſing of heaven. 8 | 


23 


The effects this ſpeech produced were of the moſt 


| advantageous nature. The whole army were anima- 
ted with freſh ſpirits; they promiſed to live and die 


with their ſovereign ; they now conſidered him not 
5 R en 


\ 
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- only as the father, but the guardian of bis country. 

His cauſe became ſo cc that the town of 
Shrewſbury declared in his favour, by which he ac- 


quired a communication with all North Wales, and 


other places beyond the Severn. 5 A265 at 
The king had now learned, in the ſchodl of adver- 
fry the uſeful leflons of complaiſance, affability, and 
other popular arts, which he praftiſed with infinite ſuc- 
eeſs. He erected a mint at Shrewfbury, and the no- 
bility and gentry of his party poured in money and 
plate with as much zeal, though not in ſuch large 
quantities, as the Londoners had done to the parlia- 
ment. He had ſtooped to many other . meaſures, 
which nothing but his neceſſities could juſtify, for 
raiſing money, and his troops were as regularly paid 
as thoſe of the parliament, and as little burthenſome 
to the country. The people were charmed to fee 
the alteration made in the king, with regard to his ad- 
dreſs and behaviour. In all his excurſions and mar- 
ches, he repeated to his people his tenderneſs for their 
laws and liberties, and his refolution' rather to die than 
infringe them. This behaviour gained the hearts of 
the populace ; they flocked to his ſtandard, and his 
army amounted to ten thouſand men. 

On the firſt appearance of the commotions in 
England, the two princes, Rupert and Maurice, fons 
to the unfortunate Palatine, offered their ſervice to the 
king, and the former now eommanded a body of horſe, 
which had been detached to Worceſter, in order to 
watch the motions of Eſſex, who was then on his march 
towards that city. Rupert had hardly reached Wor- 
ceſter, before he ſaw a body of the enemy's cavalry 
approaching the gates. fle immediately attacked 
them with the utmoſt fury, The diſpute was very 
obſtinate, til} colonel Sandys, who commanded the 
parliament's detachment, being mortally wounded, 

they gave way, and were totally routed by the royal 


* 


; Th is ation, though inconſiderable in itſelf, tended 
greatly to raiſe the ſpirits of the king's forces, and it 
was determined to march immediately to meet the 
parliament's army, and, if poſſible, decide the quar- 
rel by a general battle. The royal forces were com- 
manded by the earl of Lindeſey, who had ferved 
many years in the Low Countries with [arts ome I 
prince Rupert commanded the horfe: Sir Jacob 
Aſtley: the foot: Sir Arthur Aſton the dragoons : 
Sir John Heydon the artillery : and lord Bernard 


the eſtate and revenues of this ſingle troop were at 
leaſt equal to that of all the lords and commons, who 
remained in the parliament at Weſtminſter. Nor 
will this appear improbable when it is conſidered, that 
both houſes were remarkably thin; the commons 
often voting matters of the greateſt moment, when 
2 * than forty-five or fifty members fat in the 

ule, F 9 8 

Charles left Shrewſbury on the 12th of OQober, 
and, in order to bring on a battle with the army of 
_ Effex, purſued his march towards the capital with 
great expedition, This alarmed the parhament ſo 
much, they ſent reputed expreſſes to their ge- 
neral to ſtop the progreſs of the royal army. Effer : 
obeyed with e He vas very unwilling to 
begin a war, which threatened the deſtruction of his 
country; but at laſt determined to obey the orders of 
The two armies were now within fix miles of each 
| other. The king's army lay in the neighbourhood of 
Banbury, and that of the parliament, at Keinton' in 
Warwickſhire. In the night of the 22d of October 

Charles received intelligence from prince Rupert, that 
the enemy was approaching; in conſequence of 
which, early the next morning, the king repaired to 
the top of Edge“ hill, fully relolved to jo them bat- 
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tle ; and ſhewed himſelf as ready to expoſe h; 
ſon as any private officer in the vhote ng hy a 
ſeemed equally forward'for an engagement, the bo 
noon was ſpent in drawing up both armies. In which 
the king was the leſs expeditious, as ſome of his ty 
| were not yet come up, and his ſituation was ſuch tac 
he could ndt be attacked without great diſadvantz 1 
The right wing of the parliament's army vas — 
| poſed of a conſiderable body of troops, which ine 
ſome hedges, and two bodies of horſe, drawn up * | 
the town of Keinton. The left wing was com ok 
of a ſtrong body of foot and a thouſand horſe 2 
manded by Ramſay, a Scotch officer; and the center 
which vas defigned as a body of reſerve, by gi 


Stuart a troop of guards. Lord Clarendon ſays, that 


: 


1 W _ 


» © I ” 


: their ground by lord Wilmot and Sir Robert Afi 
they alſo took to flight. The action had hither 


3 


© Af 


the king's ſtandard, which was U 
ward Verney, and bravely defended by theroy "= 
but their principal attack was againſt the diviſion co 


perceived. For though t 
Sir John Biron had now advanced 
attack againſt the artillery. of Eſſex, 
point of taking it, yet 'Balfour's reſe 
tire, and advanced to the relief of the 
at the time when Stapleton was going te 
Had prince Rupert, or general 
this critical moment, the victory 


both theſe commanders were at a gi 
the diſpute was now very unfavoura 
For Balfour's diviſion charged him 
vith ſo much fury, that the carl o 
| ing on foot at the head of bis regiment, 
. wounded,' the royal ſtandard was taken, 
the King's cannon nailed up. 
During this furious Fer 
by his two ſons, was in ET 
a ſmall diſtance from the hotteſt part en 


William Balfour, under the earl of Bedford genen 
of the horſe. Eſſex himſelf reſolved to charge j 
perſon at the head of a regiment of foot, 

The right wing of the royal army was commanded 
by prince Rupert, the left by general Wilmot, an 
the center by Sir John Biron. The king intended t 
| have ſcattered ſome proclamations among the part 
ment army, offering his pardon to ſuch officers an 
foldiers as ſhould join his forces; but this pruden 
meaſure was negletted ; and the old earl of Lindeſ 
was ſo affected at the heat and animoſity of the youn 
; officers, that he declared, he did not look upoi 
himſelf as a general, but would die as a private co 
nel, with a pike in his hand, at the head of his ow 
regiment.” 7 hone 
Sir Faithful Forteſcue, who had levied a body 
horſe to ſerve againſt the rebels in Ireland, had bee 
; obliged to ſerve in the parliamentary army, and wa 
no poſted in the left wing; but he no ſooner per 
; ceived prince Rupert advancing, than ordering hi 
; troop to diſcharge ' their piſtols in the - ground, h 
; Joined the royal detachment. © This incident, toge 
ther with the furious charge of the prince, {truck i 
; whole left wing with conſternation ; they gave a ve 
; diſorderly fire, and were broken, routed, and die 
off the field by prince Rupert, who purſued ther 
above two miles, forgetting that he carried'vith hi 
the flower of the royal army, and thereby expoſe 
the king and the remaining part of his forcesto ti 
; moſt imminent danger. The right wing ok the pa 
liament's army had no better ſucceſs. Chaſed ho 


been chiefly among the horſe, the foot on both fa 
were pretty entire, and fought with great coulaß 
The forces of Eſſex made their chief efforts gu 
| catried by Sir Ee 


manded by Sir William Stapleton. It was beten 
error committed in drawing up the king's forces / 
Po body of reſerve | | 

ed and joined 0h 

and were on 
rve was (till 
e artillery] 
p abandon 
Wilmot, returns, 
had been com 
the civil wa! * 


and perhaps a final period put to 


18 flank a { f 
Lindeley, * 
was mofta 


and ſome 


Charles, a") 
bis ov 100 


of 


e center of 


but, upon Balfour's breaking in, his Pe 
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. minent danger, and he ſent the two princes / 
* on cone hill, which they reached with ſome diffi- 
0 


ally. The duke of Richmond, the earl of Dorfet, 


ore- ind ſeveral other noblemen, kept by his perſon; and 


hich 
loot 
that 
ge. 
com- 
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near} 
oled 
com- 
enter, 
y 8 
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ve 1 


ſheving his perſonal courage. For drawing his word, 


the royal ſtandard was retaken,.and the enemy in their 
urn obliged to give ground. Rupert, at the head of 
i horſe, now returned from the unſeaſonable pur- 


ning afreſh. The prince ſaw, with aſtoniſhment, 
that every thing bore the appearance of a_ defeat 
lead of a vittory ; but his troops were ſatisfied 
with carnage, and could not be prevailed upon to re- 
ew the attack. The two armies faced each other 
© ſome time, but neither of them ſhewed courage 
ficient for a new battle. All night they lay upon 
ir arms; and the next morning perceived themſelves 
night of each other; but neither general nor ſoldier 
heved any diſpoſition to renew the fight. Effex firſt 
trew off his forces, and retired to Warwick. The 
ling returned to his former quarters. The loſs was 


ande 1 
t, ane 
ded tu 
parha 
78 and 
ruden 


ndele 


* reateſt on the ſide of the parliament ; and near five 
te col ouſand men were found dead on the field of battle. 
Mis owl Jn the king's ſide the earl of Lindeſey, lord Aubigny, 


ad Sir Edmund Verney, the king's ftandard-bearer, 
ere lain in the action; and the lord Willoughby, Sir 
Chomas Lunsford, Sir William Vavaſor, and Sir Ed- 


11 ad Stradling taken priſoners. Among the parlia- 
er perl tentarians, the lord St. John, and colonel Eſſex, one 


| beir belt officers, were killed, and Sir William 
und, en, father to the colonel of the fame name, was 
en priſoner. The coach of the earl of Eſſex, 


mc n fome of his papers and his waggons, fell into 
cave bands of the royaliſts, 

de bis was the firſt action of any conſequence that 
ed thet pened between Charles and his parliament: and 
wich ü eg neither could boaſt! of any remarkable ad- 
expo Wage, it occaſioned a general conſternation in the 
es 0 Nom. A civil warwas known in England only by: 
the pa ng or tradition; the inhabitants were not yet ha- 
aled fo ated to: confider one another as enemies in the 
rt All u, nor to think it their duty to plunge their ſwords 
hüben de breaſts of their friends, their neighbours, their 
both id Kons, their brothers, and their parents; for ſuch 
 courag be horrors entailed upon civil war. Both parties 
ts ag bre ſhuddered at dipping: their hands in the 
dir ol * of their countrymen; but when the firſt dread- 
ea lay vas over, all ties of nature and duty were 
hon ca en; all relations, however tender, diſappeared; 
as here M Tantoned in floods of cruelty, and ſported upon 
forces ecke of their country. The diſpoſitions of both 
erte wü vere ſo violent, that it was almoſt impoſſible 
ined in l "ny man to remain neuter, without expoſing him- 
were 00 ne. nd his family to inevitable ruin. Many had 
yas All 6 «ed the parliament merely from a received ride, 
artille den e 8 was utterly incapable of making even 
abandol i to relſtance, and muft be obliged, without 
cum rhe blood, to comply with their demands. 
a co u zen tey ſa him joined by thoſe; who had 
vl wat; BE bered at the head of the moſt forwafd op- 
iltance, 1 whatever was uſurped, or even doubtful in 
o the VE A Ve; when they ſaw him ſurrounded” by 
ank 300 d court, and retain all the forms of law and 


| ito be ſhed 
nd bed at the he 


© reſolutio 


in his defence, and his own perſon 
ad of the army with as much appear- 
n, as that of a common ſoldier of 


boot Yin hei, „Ban io imagine they had been too 
bun fo beit choice, and to repent of their precipi- 


the ſerv _ elgagements but they had FO Week; &' 
mw W and but they gone too far to re- 
05 . Vere obliged to ſtand or. fall by the party 


1 here that Charles had the firſt opportunity of 
and advancing to attack the enemy, his ſoldiers were 


© animated by the example of their king, that they 
returned to the charge with more fury than ever; 


ſit, and the battle aſſumed all the appearances of be- 


COA 4t © FL, 


ee 3 u Vhen they ſaw the nobleſt blood in England 
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they had embraced; thinking that the king, whatever 
profeſſions he might make, never could pardon the 


| provocations he had received. 


After Charles had refreſhed his troops, and placed 
a garriſon in Banbury, he continued his march to Ox- 
ford, the only place in his dominions at his devotion. 
But as the weather ſtill continued favourable, the royal 
army was not ſuffered to remain idle. One Martin 
had been appointed governor of Reading by the 
parliament, who had conſiderably augmented the for- 
tiications of the town. A party of horſe was there- 
fore. detached to make an attempt upon the place, 
which was thought of great importance. At their ap- 
proach both the governor and garriſon were ſeized 
with a panic, and led with the utmoſt precipitation to 
London, fo that the royal detachment entered the 
town without oppofition. This remarkable ſucceſs 
induced Charles to march his whote army to Reading; 
= 2 form the deſign of approaching the capital 
Itielt. | | | | 

The commons, alarmed at the king's progreſs, 
and the 'conſequences that might enfue if his army 
ſhould reach the city, ſent an expreſs to the earl of 
Effex, ordering him to march with the utmoſt ex- 


pedition to London. He obeyed the order, and was 


received by both houſes as a conqueror: they alſo 
made him a preſent of five thouſand pounds, de- 
claring * that they were infinitely obliged to the ſaid 
earl, for the great and acceptable fervice he bad 
* done the common wealth, and that they ſhould be 
* ready on all occaſions to expreſs the due ſenſe they 
have of his merit, by aſſiſting and protekting him, 
and all others under his command, with their lives 
and fortunes, to the utmoſt of their power; that 


* 


— 133 1 ** 1 f# „ 1 7 I bs a 214 a 
** this ſhould remain upon fecord in both houſes of 


e parliament for a mark of honour to his perſon, 
name, and family, and for a monument of his ſin- 
** gular virtue to all poſterity.” | 
But notwithſtanding this compliment paid to Eſſex, 
ſeveral of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in the parli- 
ament were diſſatisfied with the great powers with, 
which he was inveſted; and were very deſirous of 


preventing any farther effuſion of human blood, if 


an equitable accommodation could be obtained. 
They were perſuaded that the king would have no 
objettion'to enter into a treaty. with the parliament, if 
he could procure the ſafety of his friends, who had, 
in a manner, been proſcribed by both houſes, But 
this was not likely to be effected. All the priſons, ſe- 
veral of the halls, and other large houſes in London, 
were filled with thoſe the parliament termed delin- 
quents; among whom were ſome of the aldermen 
both above and below the chair, and many of the 


| richeſt citizens. Theſe commitments had been made 
| with all the infolence of power; and the goods,, 


money, and houſes of the delinquents, had been 


ſeized, in as arbitrary a manner as any aft of autho- 


| rity ever committed by the king. The delinquents 


were not only puniſhed before convittion, but upon, 


the ſlighteſt ſuſpicions,” 


alarming - every perſon of ſenſe and reflexion; and 
| peace now appeared to be a very deſirable objet. 


Theſe arbitrary proceedings could not fail of 


The parliament had diſcharged many ſuſpetted officers 


and ſoldiers, who not having an opportunity, of 


joining the royal army, continued in the neighbour- 
| hood of London, and were perpetually formin 


LE: 


cabals againſt the parliament. - As it was impoſſible t 


prevent their correſpondence with the king's friends, 
Charles conceived great hopes of their aſſiſtance, and 


this motive induced him to continue his march towards 

the capital. Previous to his leaving Reading, he 
ſent a proclamation of pardon to the cities of London 

and Weſtminſter ; but this the parliament ordered 

frettual method they 

could 


the ſheriffs to repreſs; the mòſt e 
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could have taken to render it univerſally known. At 
the ſame time Sir Peter Killigrew was ſent with a pe- 


tition to his majeſty, for fixing ſome place near Lon- 
don where he might reſide, while the negotiations 
Charles ſhewed great 


for a peate were carrying on. 
readineſs to embrace this offer, named Windſor as the 
place for carrying on the conferences, and deſired 
that the parliament's garriſon might be removed, and 


his own troops admitted into that caſtle. 


between the two armies. 


In the mean time Eſſex ordered fix thouſand of his 
troops to march to Kingſton, that they might be in 
readineſs to advance to Hounſlow, to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the royal army, provided they continued 
their'march towards London ; and ſent ſeveral of his 
beſt regiments to Brentford, where they threw up 
ſome works, while another ſtrong detachment filed 
off towards Acton. | 5 
Ass ſoon as Killigrew received the king's anſwer, he 
immediately ſet out for London. On his reaching 
Brentford, and finding it full of ſoldiers, he ſtrongly 
repreſented to Eſſex that he feared his advancing fo 
far from the city might prove an obſtacle to the peace; 
but Eſſex took no notice of it. Killigrew, however, 
on his arrival at Weſtminſter, prevailed with. the 
parliament to write a letter to the king, intimating 
their defign that a ceſſation of arms ſhould take place 


o 


The active prince Rupert had 
ſcouring the country at the head of his cavaliers. He 
well knew that the ſecret intention of Charles was, if 


poffible, to march to London; and foreſaw it would | 
e very difficult, if not impoſſible, to effect it, if | 


Effex had time ſufficient to compleat his diſpoſitions. 
It is ſufficiently evident, that the commons themſelves 


never meant that their petition for peace ſhould im- 
ply a ceſſation of arms; becauſe they thought it ne- 
ceſſary to make the ceſſation a ſeperate att, which 
they had diſpatched to Charles by Sir Peter Killi- | 


grew. While that gentleman was poſting with it to 
the king's head quarters, then at Colebrook, prince 
Rupert attacked the parliament's regiments and works 
at Brentford with the utmoſt fury; and, notwith- 
ſtanding they made a noble reſiſtance, they were all. 


cut off, wounded, or taken priſoners, and the prince 


remained maſter of the town. In the heat of this 


_ _aftion Killigrew arrived, with the letter for a ceſſa- 


tion of arms in his pocket, and immediately informed: | 
Eſſex of the purport. of his meſſage. 


Eſſex would 
not ſuffer him to proceed any further, and made the, 
neceſſary diſpoſitions for acting on the defenſive, till 
he could receive reinforcements from London. 
The king now moved with his whole army to, 
Brentford ; while the city marched its trained bands, 


in excellent order, to join the earlof Eſſex, whodeter- 


mined, at all events, to engage the royal army. The 


iamentary forces amounted to 24,000 fighting 
men, beſides detachments, conſiſting of 1,000 more, 
which might have been recalled in a few hours. Eſſex 


was likewiſe poſſeſſed of a complete train of artillery, 
which he drew up in a lane between Turnham Green 


and Hammerſmith, His van conſiſted of Stapleton's 
and Goodwyn'sTegiments of horſe. His main body 


and reſerve were compoſed of his infantry, intermixed 
with the city trained bands. His cavalry formed the 


_ wings, the left extending towards the Thames, and 


the right towards Acton. A council of war being 
held, it was propoſed by ſome of the officers, that the 
party lying at Kingſton ſhould advance towards 


Hounſlow ; that two of the beſt regiments of horſe. 


ſhould defile off towards Acton; and that, upon a fig- 
nal given, Eſſex, at the head of the main body, 
ſhould advance in front ; by which means the king's 
army would be. attacked at one and the ſame time in 
front, flank and rear. But none of the principal 


officers were for putting the ſucceſs of the war upon 


been perpetually _ 


—__ 
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4 the iſſue of a ſingle battle; becauſe if the 


art was neceſſary in order to ſupport his def 


* ſnade a deſperate diviſion, than a joining and god 
agreement with your parliament and people: an 


of ſuch ſecurity as may be for your honour, 1 
the ſafety of your royal perſon.” 


up by the cities of London and Weſtminſter for 
| peace, which ſo greatly alarmed the violent party 
the houſe of commons, that they were ordered to 
| diſcontinued. Theſe diſorders, and the difficulties! 


their late addreſs, to tell them, That he hoped 
| © his good ſubjects would look upon that mella 
| © with indignation, as intended, by the contrivers 
| | © it, to treat him with contempt ; and deſignedbyti 
malignant party, of whom he had ſo often cvl 
* plained, as a wall of ſeparation between his majel 


4 which, indeed, he was driven; and had often q 
4 plained that the greateſt part of his peers, 4 
the members of the houſe of commons, con 


es among them; but were debarred, b) violent 


(hs aa 


and poſſeſſed of London, he was coun? * 
* ted to return to his parliament, f 
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victory, the conſtitution muſt be deſtroyed. the 
were defeated, both themſelves, their frien they 
city of London, and the cauſe of liberty ile the 
be left to the mercy of an incenſed ſoveleign 2 


a furious army. Eſſex, however, thought that ſome 


| | gn of ot 
coming to a general engagement. It vas urged that 


the intended detachments would ſo greatly weak 

the center of the army, that the king mighy —_ 
force his paſſage, and get between them and * 
before either the flank or rear of his army cou 40 
attacked, eſpecially as it was known with what i 

ſiſtable fury prince Rupert charged at the head 115 
cavaliers. It was therefore reſolved not to ventures 
uae engagement; that the three thouſand = 
ying at Kingſton ſhould immediately march to Ion. 


don, where their appearance was highly neceſſary u 6 | 
allay a ſtrong ferment that now appeared in 3 0 
his majeſty ; and that the detachment at Adlon j,, WY 
rejoin the main body. Both armies continued io fi * 
each other for ſome time, and ſeveral ſmall (kirmiſe in 
happened between the advanced parties, but nothing a 
material occurred. At laſt they both retired, the a 
king to Colebrook, and Eſſex to London, pere 
A few days after the two armies retired, the pala = 
ment ſent the following meſſage to the king: „ 
May it pleaſe your majeſty, N 
It is humbly defired by both houſes of pali 65 : 
e ment that your majeſty will be pleaſed to reium i . 
* your parliament, with your royal, not your mar L 4 1 
* tial attendants; to the end that religion, laws, an uy | 
** liberties, may be ſettled by their advice; finding li * 
by a late and fad accident, that your majeſty is ey ot 


* yironed by ſome ſuch counſellors as rather yer 


% we ſhall be ready to give your majeſty aſſurance 


Beſides this meſſage, petitions were now draw 


which the commons were now reduced for rang 1 
neceſſary ſupplies, encouraged Charles, in anwer UW 


“ and his people. That he had often told them! 
« reaſons that induced him to leave his capital, "9 


« with ſafety to their perſons, fit and ute Ire 


h theird 


| her ce 
rights, and the truſt repoſed in them by t . 
« ſtituents, juſtly gave them. That the mole 
dom knew an army was raiſed, under pre.” 


orders of both houſes, (an uſurpation 7 | 1 


« artful praQtices, of thoſe privileges vic 


« power of that army. That ſince the ite w_ 
« deavours of theſe deſperate men © 1 11, 
« the crown from his head, it being — loy 
« providence of Cod, and the affe led him to 
« of his good ſubje da, they bad req 
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r it up. and put his own life, together with the 
l __ 1 5 fortunes of all his good ſub- 
k eln, into their mercileſs hands: that he thought 
7 coper to give no other anſyer to that part of 
F tition ; but as he imputed not that affront 


* his houſes of parliament, nor to the major 


the 
ey 
the 
ſt 
and 
"me 


* « nart of thoſe who were then preſent there, but to 
ken that dangerous party which his majeſty and the 
ll kingdom mult deteſt, ſo. he would not take advan- 
don, nge of it: that if they would really purſue the 


0 eir petition delivered at Colebrook point- 
f yg oaks perform all he then promiſed ; 
« whereby the hearts of his diſtreſſed ſubje&s might 
' be raiſed by the hopes of peace, without which 
« neither religion, the laws, nor the liberties of the 


d be 
ure. 
Xf his 


urea 


men 

Lon. % kingdom, could be ſettled and ſecured.” | 

ry to A negotiation, however, was opened at Oxford; 
ur 0 nd the earl of Nothumberland, with four members 
houl if the lower houſe, repaired thither as commil- 
o face roners,” In this treaty the king ſtrenuouſly inſiſted 


milhe 
thing 


d, the 


in the re- eſtabliſnment of the crown in its legal 
pers, and on the reſtoration of his conſtitutional 
prerogative, The parliament ſtill required new con- 
eſfons, and a farther abridgement of legal authori- 
a more effectual remedy to their fears and jea- 

bules. Finding the king ſupported by more forces, 
nl a greater party than they ever had imagined, they 
kemingly abated ſomewhat of the exorbitant condi- 
tons they. had formerly claimed; but their demands 
vere ſtill too great for an equal treaty. Beſides other 
ticles, to which a complete viftory alone could en- 
tile them, they required the king, in expreſs terms, 
aboliſh epiſcopacy ; a demand which they had only 
kinuated before; and deſired that all other eccleſi- 
ical controverſies ſhould be determined by their 
aſembly of divines. They alſo deſired the king to 
Kquieſce in their ſettlement of the militia, and to 
koafer on their adherents. the intire authority of the 
Word, And in anſwer to the king's propoſal, that 


parla | 


parli 
turn tt 
r mar 
WS, and 
finding 
vis en 
er per 
1d gool 
le: al 
ſurance 
ur, al 


drav10 magazines, towns, forts, and ſhips, ſhould be re- 
ter or red to. bim; the parliament required that they 
part) "ould be put into fuch hands as they could confide | 
ed % And having now, in the eye of the law, been 


culties| Julty of treaſon in levying war againſt their ſove- 


ailing M een, their fears and jealo es muſt, on that account, 
anlwer! ve multiplied extremely, and have rendered their 
hoped Wi Nona! ſafety ſtill more incompatible with the autho- 
nel of the monarch. The. conferences, therefore, 
itr1vers eeded no farther than the firſt demand, and the 
ed by U lament's commiſſioners returned ſuddenly to 


ren col 
us Majes 


| them! 


don. 3 JJC ² ͤ 4 fr 2h good. 26 
Excluſive of the military operations between the 
mapal armies, which lay in the heart of England, 


tal, fe lng; each town, and almoſt each family, was 
often co Wided within itſelf; and the moſt violent convulſions 
ers, 1 u the whole kingdom. | The, two noblemen in the 
coul to nd, on whom Charles principally relied were, the 
vote ll Newcaſtle and Cumberland. The latter ſoon 


nora Fred his command, but the former aſſociated with 


| N Uhoſed to join the royal party; and LID, 
oled te yal party; and on account 
whole beir being ſituated near the borders of Scotland, 


pred much better provided with arms than the other 
— e kingdom. Newcaſtle, therefore, ſoon 
bu my of eight thouſand; men, but ſo pom- 
b © 2 and ſubdivided into regiments, qua- 
| ns, | 


companies, that it appeared to conſiſt of 
node number. The chief + 
is, | 1 among whom were the lord Fairfax, and 


qus . q | 1 
. 10 | es Thomas Fairfax, were proclaimed trai- 
; 52 ord Fairfax had received a commiſſion. to 
ended © the parliament's forces in Yorkſhire ; but 


as and) honing th 
hg king, he was obliged to act only on the 
le. attempted to prevent the earl of 


I... 


| 


Enonthern counties, where, the inhabitants wer 5 


herents to the par- 


e people in general were prepoſſeſſed in 


NA R. LE 8 1 


N „ 


king a good defence, and had been ſeized for the 
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Neweaſtle from paſſing the river Tees; but his de- 
tachment was over- powered, and Newcaſtle marched 
directly to York, where he was received in triumph 
y Sir Thomas Glenham, the deputy governor, 
During theſe tractions, the queen and Goring land- 
ed at Burlington-bay, with a conſiderable quantity of 
arms, ammunition, and ſome money. The king's 
affairs in the north were now in a proſperous condi- 
tion, He had a ſtrong garriſon in Newcaſtle, The 
regiments that were raiſed againſt him in Richmond- 
ſhire and Cleveland had diſbanded themſelves. The 
earl of Newcaſtle had garriſoned Newark in Notting- 
hamſhire. A detachment from his army, under the 
command of Mr, Cavendiſh, had made themſelves 
maſters of Grantham in Lincolnſhire, and taken three 
hundred priſoners, with all their arms and ammuni- 
tion, 5 I FEY | | 
The families of Huntingdon and Stamford had 
been for ſome time at variance with each other ; and 
colonel Haſtings, a younger brother of the former, 
had oppoſed, with ſueceſs, in Leiceſterſhire, the lord 
Grey, ſon to the earl of Stamford. The city of 
Litchfield itſelf was without fortifications ; but the 
cloſe, built by one of its biſhops, was capable of ma- 


king by a party of Loyaliſts. Lord Broke, one of 
the moſt zealous parliamentarians in England, was 
ordered to attack this ſtrong retreat, He accordingly 
advanced to Litchfield, at the head of a conſiderable 


detachment, and entered the city without oppoſition, 


the king's party retiring into the cloſe. While Broke 
was concerting the proper diſpoſitions for beſieging 
the place, he was killed by a muſket-ball, and by his 
death the parliament loſt one of the moſt inveterate 
enemies Charles had in the nation, This event inſpi- 
red his ſoldiers with a deſire to revenge the death of 
their leader. They ſoon made themſelves maſters 
of the place, and took the whole party priſoners, 
The earl of Northampton, who commanded the gar= 
riſon of Banbury, was advancing to the relief of 
I itchfield ; but in his march threw himfelf into Staf- 
ford, in order to prevent the town from being forte 


fied by og Gell, one of the parliament's gene- : 


rals. Gell abandoned the place at his approach; but 
being joined by Sir William Brereton he advanced 


againſt Stafford. Northampton, who knew nothing 
of the junction, marched immediately out of the 


town, in order to fight Gell. The conteſt was very 
ſharp, and though the royaliſts were far inferior 11} 
number, Gell's cavalry were totally routed, but the 
brave earl of Northampton, loſt his life in the aRion. 
This misfortune ſo intimidated his forces, though 
they had greatly the advantage, that they retreated to 
Stafford.” :. Oh Hh RP TO IG 
But the moſt remarkable actions of valour were 
performed in the weſtern parts of the Kingdom. Sir 
Ralph. Hopton, at the head of a ſmall troop, being 
obliged to retire into Cornwall, before the. carl of 
Bedford, who commandeda ſuperior army in Devon- 


ſhire, he was joined by the militia, and the whole 


country reduced to peace and obedience under the 
king, But the loyaliſts were not contented with the 
advantages they had gained in Cornwall; they were 
deſirous of carrying the war into Devonſhire, and 
reducing that county alſo to ſubjettion., Purſuant to 
this HA NO Sir Bevil Granville, the moſt popular 
man in that county, Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Nicholas 
Stanning, Arundel and Trevannion, undertook, at 
their own expence, to raiſe an army for the king; 
and their great intereſt in Cornwall ſoon enabled them 
to effect their, purpoſe. Hopton had been as forward 
as any man in the parliament for oppoſing the king's 
meaſures ; but being perſuaded of his majeſty's good 


intentions, and ſeeing no end of oppoſitio but in ; 
rebellion, he joined he royal party, and received a 


commiſſion 
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N from thi tnarquis of "Hertford to aft for | manded the parfiament's forces, did every thing be 
ee | Hall baked th boyd; te advanced depo 
therefore complimented with the principal command | head of a firong detachment of pikes 20 i 
2 army. Te 5 8 ſs 8 Are the into the thickeſt of the enemy, was 8 
arliament was nt orders hven, It iſoner. This inci en 
b | This oer be u f. 
bf e Somerſet, _ Devon, and Po — | apace ; fo that the four parties of royaliſts Mine 
ing Cen or oY re RT ng 
Stamford, with a contra resten 3 Ruch. | they fi "nal - their vie 5 gr " — a 
ven having entered Cornwall by means of ſome | Gee e 0 e 1995 * 
bridges thrown over the Tamar, he marched with the | In conſequenee of this ſucceſs, Charles gorge 
e rh bien ee por Gs eee jw te te 
x, gt $i EY joined N | thouſand forces in Wales, to Join the Corniſh lopy. 
that vie which he Sinks for wich affuratice. | ws 5 Log 15 Hs mar yt ol noma in the vel. 
The toyalifts were e vally impatient to bring the | Citenicthtey,, but failed in the 2 a 
affair to àa decifon, before Ruthven's army received | unavoidable acridents ariſing from th badnels 0 
ſo conſiderable a "reinforcement. The battle was roads and weather, But my that Wyn was * 
fought on Braddock-do\n, and victory declared for | moſt advantage to the king, prince Rupert undertook 
eatly oleriot, Ih_fbmbers, | that ſervice; ad thatihing with the wall e 
gagement. He conce 55 bald pie beHind his | e Yoder 1 00 1 Che ge 
ranks, 'which opened at every diſcharge. Theſe pie- | eleven hundred priſoners, and about Pur * 
ces did great execution among the enemy, and ſoon e ee 2 ein S001 i 
n 4 „ Was, all But the fuecefs of the royaliſts in the welt w 
bbb 
ie charge, and obtained a comple „ The | army commanded by the' 'Efex, who had tt 
rebels loſt above twothouſand five hundred men, to- leg hk field,” and laid fege to Reading. His amy 
conſiſted of twenty thobfand men. The town we bt 
indifferent! fortihed, and defended by u gaitifno 
three thoulatd men. The town was but indifferent 
end! gatriſon of three tonne onder 
foot, and three hundred horſe, ' commanded h MT: by 
| Richard Afton and'cdtoneF Fielding: The lager rdingly 
of the place, the weaknefs of the fortifications ai Ee 
particularly the great confuinption of gunpowder ene 
ceffary for making a vigorous defence, and wit ut, ſen 
which Charles was very inf provided, had octüfeneg 1 
a motion in the roy Eouncit for ablihdoning ü troop 
| 9 80 ald removing the" tagatzines'to'Oxford: bien, a. 
| before tis coult be effected, the | ton was ele ekeld, 
the enem . ST immed 
carried 65, With fo Httle fadgement; that arm 
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the war re-eothirienced, with the appearance of every | the place would nor have” been takeh, Wed the b to h 
diſadvantage io the royat party. Stamford, who com- catlens been properly conſtrukted. The eien Lamed o 


manded the partiament's'forces, was at the bead of | however, enjoyetl grkat advantages from the 8 adva 
near ſeven thoufand men, well provided with money, | of the place, their cannon'pta _— j bi 


near Stratton; and. it vas determined to attack them, | ki ling 4 great humber” of 'the enemy 
x 4 7; 1 


cles of the capitulatidn, the whole ae 


ed b 
8 march cut with this Honours of wart g 


.. liberty io join the royal Artoy ; bun al cker 
Baſſet and Godolphin, * ya preſſed to hen up 5 17 he lat eon 
utmolt Valor, four ways was  hotiphr 1 igntomigious 464 prejudicial 
a oppoled by thei de ates, ths Blk wax e 
battle continued doubtful, till gat; and condemned ts Iſs his bis bead gr es 
the royal forces" that all ther ammunition was ſp it; bur his/ſetirerice Was afterwards remitted: 24 
except tour barttls of powter, " This defeA they de- * "Priotigh Eile bad ſacceeded in Een 
ecfinined to ſupply with valour, but at the fame time | bis arm), during the Bee, Had been © pr 
8525 e Orders were there- |. wich 47 Reco ry om London, Jer weng 
re given to advance, without firing, to the top of which the Gidicrs foffered, From” the meet 


| 1 whete they would be on equal gt6u r 30 tian a bt HUGE 7 
the Hill,” where they would be on equal ground with | the weather, tad Weakened them 717 aun ber 
the Enemy,” The courage Sf the ett fo well | that they were not capable of und hey | 
) wig OE | 

4. mM] 
ane, though” ene re f. 


Keontled by the ſoldiers, "that the royalifts continually terpfize: fo that tio action hap] 
* {7 5 321 #54 4 114 : 5 Pls 2 - . te rIze : 10 that no ati happe 
gained ground, ' Majof-geheral Ck * 4 Mato eee 11855 
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notion 


in favour of the king. Colonel Urrey, a Scots 


der Eſſex, on the preſſing inſtances of the com- 
ons; but not thinking the poſt he enjoyed adequate 
| his merit, he threw up his commiſſion; and pre- 
ating himſelf in his * before prince Ru- 
en, offered to conduct a detachment of the royal 
ny to a place where they might, with great caſe, 
at up the enemies quarters. Rupert readily em- 
Iced the propoſal, and Urrey performed the ſer- 
ce with great courage and ſucceſs, killing and taking 
aſoners a whole regiment of the parliament's horſe, 
les diſperſing other detached parties, and return- 
o Oxford with a large booty, and a conſiderable 
ber of priſoners. Animated by this ſucceſs, he 
poſed a {till more daring attempt to prince Rupert, 
ut of ſurpriſing the enemy's head quarters; offer. 
x, at the ſame time, that the prince ſhould enjo 
the honour of the enterprize, while he himſelf 
med as a volunteer. Nothing could be more agree- 
he io the daring ſpirit of prince Rupert than expe- 
ons of this kind. He embraced the offer with 
at avidity ; and putting himſelf at the head of a 
ul detachment of horſe, marched with ſo much ex- 
dition, that he furprifed and cut in pieces two of 
enemy's regiments,” one of horſe and the other of 
i, quartered at Wickham, together with another 


ength of the prince's detachment rendered it highly 
prudent to make any farther attempt, as the enemy 
* by this time, ſufficiently: alarmed ; and he ac- 
gh began his march back to the royal army. 
I Liſex, who was now informed of the ſucceſs that 
attended Rupert, and exaſperated at ſo daring an 
ut, ſent a party of bis horſe to imercept his retreat, 


oops deſigned for this expedition were ſeen by 


vefeld, towards a lane which led to the bridge. 
mmediately perceived the diſadvantage of being 
Ked-in the defile, gave immediate orders for his 
Ki to halt, and drew up his party on the plain. 
med of having been diſcovered; the parliament's 


Rupert, they were all cut off, or taken priſoners, 
*the earl of Eſſex could bring up the infantry to 
ralfltance, and Rupert returned with this priſon- 
Oxford; The famous Hampden, who com- 


hined the party ſent to intercept Rupert, as a 
3 „ and ruſhed into the thickeſt of de battle. 
0 the priſoners, after the ation was bver, in- 
* Rupert, that he was confident Mr. Hampden 
Wounded; for he ſaw him contrary to his uſual 


ſetters V . neck. The ſoldier was: not miſtaken: news 


| "con 1 * next day, that he had received a brace of 


neg, . e thoulder, and that the boke was 
. and Hendl le and ui ene 
ne, '{incerely lamented, even by his Ele- 
. nas, doubtleſs, ong of Ihe greateſt" meſ 


uur, his unſhaben integrity, have bet 
| R en integrity, have been 
ned by writers df all parties But be had 


% 


bh. eſteemed him uli prince holy -u 


ie zn ue Po to annihilatemonarthy/oid fubs 
F he ag cariſtumidn vf his vountryc 5 und 0 


vr of a civil war over every part of the 


Fer, had been preferred to the command he held 
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conſiderable party lying at ſome diſtance. The 


bridge which the royaliſts were obliged io pals: 


en, as he was marching over a plain called Chal: 


5 advanced againſt the printe with great intrepi- 
; bit being unable to ſupport the furious charge 


0 a regiment. of foot in the neighbourhood, 


ke, He off tbe feld before-the baile was over? 
„ gng down; and hib hands leanitig on his 


1 ny Tlis prodigious abilities, his un 


th) bibed abe moſt violent prejudicevageinſt 
Ho, _— ar confidence from his heple | 


-:-hbourbood of each other. Eſſex at laſt made a 
, * Oxford, and fixed his head quarters 
Thame, on the borders of Buckinghamſhire, in | 
Jer to over-awe that country, which now began to 


ad. ae! 


rem T7 | 
at, chat thEtpyNlifts ſhouldimake, a very Tapid/pro- | 
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kingdom, was carrying oppoſition to a very blamea- 
ble extreme; eſpecially when there was the (greateſt 
reaſon to believe, that his antipathy to the king was 
not founded upon truth ; and that the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of that prince proceeded rather from ne- 
ceſſity, and a natural deſire of ſupporting the prero- 
gative which had been tranſmitted to him from his an- 
ceſtors, than from any ambitious deſigns of eradica- 
ting the liberties of the people. Perhaps Hampden 
himſelf never intended to carry oppolition to this 
dreadful height. It is more than probable, that 
he, as well as many others in the oppolition, never 
imagined that the king could have found ſo many re- 
ſources; and that he muſt have been obliged, even 
before the ſword of civil diſcord had made any pro- 


greſs in depopulating the kingdom, to ſubmit to the 
conditions offered by the parliament. Perceiving 


himſelf deceived in the reſiſtance he imagined Charles 
could make, he endeavoured to repair the dreadful 
conſequences of his miſtake, by puſhing on the wat 
with more vigour and ſpirit than ever. He well 
knew that a deciſive victory only could now protect 


his party from the indignation of an enraged ſo- 


vereign; and was therefore deſirous of purſuing, 
with the utmoſt intrepidity, the only meaſures that 
could reſtore peace to his country. When the king 
was informed of Hampden's misfortune, he was fo 
ſenſibly affected with the fate of that great man, tho” 
one of his capital enemies, that he made an offer of 
his on ſurgeons to attend him; but it was too late: 


he had been ſeized with a violent fever, which haſtily 


put a period to his life. ION e 
While the two principal armies continued in their 
quarters near the city of Oxford, Sir William Waller 
was ſent, at the head of a large body of forces, into 
the weft, with orders to incorporate among his troops 
the poor remains of the parliament's army that had 


eſcaped from the battle of Stratton. Waller was a 


man of great ſpirit and fortune: he had already diſ- 
played his great abilities as a commander, by reducing 
Portſmouth, and defeating Lord Herbert. His great 
reputation brought in vaſt imumbers of volunteers, 
and he advanced into the weſt with the utmeſt cele- 
rity. But before he reached the place of action, 
prince Maurice, and the matquis of Hertſord, had 
joined Hopton with a conſiderable reinforcement, ſo 
that the army of the royaliſts now amounted to near 
ſeven thouſand men. They were well provided with 
artillery, and other neceſſanies, and greaily elated with 
their late ſucceſs. Buit' the difpoſition of the weſtern 
forces, which had chiefly been diſciplined by Hop- 
ton, were very different from the troops under 
prince Maurice and the 6 of Hertſord. They 
were very regular end trattable in their quarters ; 
they paid pundtually for every thing as far /as their 
money would extend, and treated thoſe who did not 
join them with great humanity and tenderneſs. They 


never levied money upon the inhabitants but with ap- 


parent reluQtnce; and with promiſes to repay ĩt as ſoon 
as the ciroumſtanees of the times would permit. This 
abſtinence was blended' with the utmoſt courage, and 


a conſciouſneſs of cheir being the chief ſupports of the 


royal caufe in ihat pari of xte kingdom. Maurice ri- 
dieuled this-behavidurly And his troops having been 


accuſtomed to live at ffe- quarters, looked upon the 


lar eondutt of the others as à re- 


ſobrzery and galt“ 
G8 AN as fartunate for Charles, 


roacltoitt 


| tha hetwithſtandimg dhis difference in the diſpoſition 


ef His galdiéts All f them: were united in the! com- 


mon prineſpls of ſupporting che crown; theip reputa- 


tion Nas very greatzeben with the parliamentary party. 
Qonfiderations it is little to he wondered 


ell. Waunton, Bridgewater, and Dunſtar- caſtle, 
girth däthout the leaſt: reſiſtance, and genilemen of 
known fidelity to the king were appointed — 
| | ir 
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ol the whole army, the belieged beat a parley 
articles of capitulation were ſoon ſettled, hy which 


Sir William Waller had now reached Bath, where he 
continued ſome time recruiting his army ; and fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes happened between ihe two parties, 
which generally terminated in favour of the „ e | 


At laſt the armies met at Landſdown near Ba 
fought a pitched battle, with great loſs on both ſides, 
but without any deciſive event. The gallant Sir Be- 
vile Granville N the are, — was 
greatly hurt by the blowing up of ſome powder. 
After this eee the bs aliſts marched to the 
eaſtward, in order to join the Ling at Oxford : but 
Waller hung on their rear, and greatly infeſted their 
march they reached the Devizes. Reinforced 
with additional troops which flocked to him from all 
quarters, he ſoon fo greatly ſurpaſſed the royaliſts in 
number, that they durſt no longer continue their 
march, or expoſe 'themſelves to the hazard of an 
action. It was therefore reſolved, that prince Mau- 
rice, and the marquis of Hertford, ſhould proceed 
with the cavalry, and, after procuring a reinforce- 
ment from the king, haſten back to the relief of their 
friends in the Devizes. Waller was ſo confident of 
taking this whole body of infantry, now abandoned 


by their principal ſupport, that in a letter he wrote to 


the pafliament, he told them that the work was done, 


and that he would inform them, by the next poſt; of 
the number and quality of the priſoners. But the 


king, even before Hertford's arrival, hearing of the 
great difficulties to which the weſtern army was re- 


duced; had prepared a ſtrong body of horſe, and 


immediately diſpatched them under the command of 
lord Wilmot. Waller, inſtead of endeavouring to 
23 junction of this reinforcement with the 
foot in the Devizes, which he might eaſily have done 
by continuing the blockade of the place, drew off 
his troops, thinking himſelf ſure of the victory, and 


that a deciſive action would totally ruin the king's af. 


fairs. He was, however, miſtaken. The infantry, 
relieved from deſpair, advanced with the greateſt 
alacrity to join Wilmot, and a general action ſuc- 
ceeded on Roundway- down, about two miles from 
the Devizes. After a ſhort but ſharp conflict, Waller's 
army was totally defeated, few of them eſcaping 
either death or capti vit. Waller himſelf, with the 
poor remains of his numerous army, fled to Briſtol, 
and carried thither the firſt news of his own defeat. 
This event, together with the late ſucceſs of prince 
Rupert, and the death of Hampden, fo diſcouraged 
Eſſex, that, | quittidg Thame and Ayleſbury, where 


he had hitherto lain, he retreated to London, at the 


head of a broken and diſheartened army, which, but 
a few months before, he had led into the field in fo 
flouriſhing a condition. In the mean time the forces 
that had defeated Waller reduced Bath, and then 
marched to form the ſiege of Briſtol, in conjunction 
with the troops under prince Rupert. Briſtol was 


- conſidered as one of the principal places poſſeſſed by 


the parliament ; it was very rich, and garriſoned by 
two thouſand five hundred foot, a regiment of horſe, 
and another of dragoons. Nathaniel Fiennes, ſon to 
lord Say, commanded the forces, and many of the 


citizens took up arms, and joined the garriſon. Tbe 


ions were, however, incomplete and irregu- 
lar, which induced prince Rupert to reſolve: to ſtorm 
the city. Accordingly the aſſault was begun in four 
different places, and, aſter a deſperate engagement, 
the ſuburbs were taken. But ſtill: the garriſon were 
maſters of the town, and the entrance was rendered 
more difficult by the ruins. of the houſes that were de- 
moliſhed in the late attempt; as well as by the loſs 
ſuſtained by the royaliſts. It was even propoſed not 
to make any farther attempt, when, to the great Joy 


the garriſon were allowed to march out with their arms 
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„and 
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he renewed his proteſtation lately made with ſuch ſ 


mons, as a mark of royal clemency, and a propt 


a general pardon for all others, on both (des 


paſſed; the houſe was adjourned till Monday ndnd 


diſcord. The two houſes were ſurrou 


manner, demanded that no terms ot 
ſhould 
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and baggage, leaving their cannon, ammunition 
colours. The moſt wealthy inhabitants ef Bie 
fearing the city would fall into the hands of het oþ 
liſts, embarked the greateſt part of their wei 
board their ſhips, in order to ſend it to London 
but prince Rupert, informed of their deſign ry 
the ſhips, and by that means became maſter gf, 4 
rich booty. f 
The taking of Briſtol was of the greateſt in 
ance to Charles; but to ſhew that he was not Ka 
cated with ſucceſs, he publiſhed a manifeſto, in vi 


—_— at the head of his army, and declared þj 
earneſt deſire of concluding a peace, upon the u 
eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution ; offering to grant 
general pardon, and bury all that was paſt in een, 
oblivion. But the factious inhabitants of Lond 
were ſo far from thinking that the king's late ſucceſſ 
gave hima title to talk of peace, that they ran in 
greater violences than ever. Sir William Waller of 
now returned to the capital, and by his ſpirited & 
rangues kept alive that enthuſiaſm, which a tum 
fortune ſeemed to have depreſſed. The leader 
the houſe of commons ſecretly promoted theſe fi 
ous diſpoſitions of the people, though they pretende 
they were very defirous of peace. The lords nad 
no ſecret that they were determined to ſend propol 
tions to the king, and his majeſty's late manifeto, o 
caſioned by his ſucceſſes in the weſt, was repreſen 
even by ſome conſiderable members among the con 


baſis for a treaty. On the fifth of Auguſt the lor 
ſent down to the commons the following propoſiti 
to be tranſmitted to the king. 

- 1. That both armies be immediately diſbande 
and his majeſty be intreated to return to his pat 
ment, upon ſuch ſecurity as ſhould be thought f 


25 That religion might be ſettled by the adnd 
of a general ſynod of divines, in fuch a manner 
his majeſty, with the conſent of both houſes of part 
ment, ſhould appoint. 0s 

g. That the militia, both by ſea and land, ſob 
be ſettled by a bill; and the militia, forts, and (hips 
the kingdom, put into ſuch hands as the king ſi 
appoint, with the approbation of both houſesof p 
liament; his majeſty's revenue be abſolutely and t 
tally. reſtored to him: only dedutting ſuch pant 
been expended for the maintenance of his children 
4. That all the members of both bouts * 
had been expelled only for abſenting temseke 
ſhould be reſtored to their ſeats. Mi 
5. ©, That all delinquents, before the Jen 10“ 


ſhould be delivered up to the juſtice of paliamelo. 
1 


6. That an act of oblivion ſhould be paſſed i 
former atts of hoſlility .“ 9 ben in 
Theſe propoſitions were immediatel⸗ _ rel 
conſideration by the commons, and the a 
tive to the king's revenue was agreed 10; 


being late on Saturday night when this reſoluti 


when all the membersjn andabout London n. 
and, there is the greateſt reaſon to believe | 
the parliament been leſt to themſelves, 1 % 
have laid a ſure foundation for the {alutary 


f | ' the leadels 0 
But this was preyented by. the — eve 


eaee. 2 
Qion, who bad hitherto rendered Cries Of © 
attempt for putting a period to the mis ge 


populace, who in eco acc n 08 f 


de accepted. In the midſt of 
Mr. Hollis produced a — 
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outh. But this was far from diſcouraging 


] 

if - fallen ; the tumults continued to increaſe, till 
loya de lords, in a conference with the commons, plainly 
th et old them, that unleſs care was taken to ſuppreſs the 
ndon nolent proceedings of the populace, they mult and 
ſeize yould adjourn their houſe, till they could meet and 


Jeliberate with freedom, and without danger to their 

:ſons. An order was accordingly ſent to Pennington, 
ide faftious lord-mayor, ordering him to ſupprels 
theſe tumults. But many of the members, thinking 
their lives in danger, had retired from the houle, and 
the propoſitions for a peace were re jetted by a majo- 
rity of ſeven. They now liſtened to no propoſal from 
the lords that tended to put-a period to the horrors 
of a civil war, but inſtead thereof appointed com- 
*Y nittees to fit in every hall in the city, to receive ſub- 
ſriptions for railing men and horſes for the defence 
of their religion, their laws, and their liberties. The 
lords were highly exaſperated at theſe proceedings, 
eſpecially as they ſaw, that, notwithſtanding the late 


ied E order, no care was taken to ſuppreſs the tumults, and | 
"oO that a party of the trained bands were ſuffered to 
aders( attack and murder ſeveral women who had loudly 
cle fy damoured for peace. The earls of Northumberland, 
* Bedford, Clare, Holland and Portland, with the lords 


Convay and Lovelace, left the houſe and retired to 
Ay the king, who received them with favour. 1120 

While theſe things were tranſacting in the parlia- 
ment, it was propoſed in council, that the royal army 
| ſhould march directly to London, where every thing 
4 1" in confuſion, and where it was hoped, either by 


| 


the * m inſurrection, by victory, or by treaty, a ſpeedy end 
mor might be put to the civil deſtruction. Had this mo- 


tion been carried, in all probability the conſternation 
be party at the approach of the royal army would 
have been fatal to their caule ; but it was thought by 
Wie myority of the council, that the great number 
1s adri and force. of the London militia. would render the 
he advi 4 _—_ 
lempt. too dangerous. Glouceſter, lying within 
Wenty miles of the army, offered an eaſier, and, at 
be ſame time, a very important conqueſt, It was the 
mly garriſon now poſſeſſed by the parliament in thoſe 


1anner 


of patli 


WP". Should the undertaking be ſucceſsful, the ad- 
ng ſhoul Ratages would be very great; the whole courſe of 
ſesof pe lie Severn would be under his majeſty's command ; 
nd r nch mal-content counties in the weſt, being de- 
ſ 4 ned of all aſſiſtance, might be obliged to pay high 
"hildren Eontributions, as an atonement for their diſaffe&ion ; 
uſes, vl u open communication would be preſerved between 
bench Males and theſe new conqueſts ; and one half of the 


Wngdom being entirely free from the influence of the 


year 164 Puiament, might be united into a compact body, | 
amen, zue the king a great ſuperiority, and be employed 


2s, frank lt ſucceſs/in reducing the reſt of England to obe- 


ſed for tel 5 r R 
| olution that proved fatal to him and his adhe- 


taken! * 446d * J/)%%%%CTC(ͤ ²˙ DG GHRS 3 TO es aptt's 47 
.xticle iel | The garriſon of -Glouceſter, conſiſting of about 
10; bol ee regular troops, beſides the citizens Who took up 

s resolute en this Occaſion, was commanded by one, | 
me, an intrepid ſoldier of fortune; but his not 
Jn zende infected with che enthuſiaſm of the age, in- 
je, tha - Charles to think that he would ſoon liſten to 
they v6 * 2 accommodation. He was, however, de- 
a5 volt Wo Maſſey was reſolute to preſerve an entire 
adets0! ; = bis maſters; and though no enthuſiaſt him 
ontive © * vell knew how to employ, to great advantage, 
ries of © M cal ſpirit wich which his whole garriſon, 
aded bf gz. o ater part of the inhabitants, were in- 
| threa® 6 being ſent. a ſummons to the gover- 
_— urrender, . abit two hours to re- 
is cor. | er but re half the time was ex- 
x delle w cilzens appeared at the head quarters, 
en Dot C the moſt uncouth manner, while their 


n diſplayed ell the marks of that enthuſia- 


=c, Theſe reaſons induced the king to embrace 


head quarters. 
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ſtic ardour which had been fo fatal to the peace of the 
three kingdoms. Without being aſked the purport 


ol their meſſage, without exhibiting the leaſt appears 


ance of duty or good manners, they ſaid, in a pert, 
ſhrill, undiſmayed accent, that they brought an 
anſwer from the godly city of Gloueeſter; and, after 
making ſeveral inſolent and ſeditious replies to ſome 
queſtions that were aſked them, they delivered the 


following anſwer in writing: We the inhabitants, 
_ © magiſtrates, officers, and ſoldiers, within the gar- 


riſon of Glouceſter, unto his majeſty's gracious 
** meſſage, return this humble anſwer : That ve do 
* keep this city, according to our oaths and allegi- 
** ance, to and for the ule of his majeſty and his 
royal poſterity ; and do accordingly conceive our- 
* ſelves wholly bound to obey the commands of his 


** majeſty ſignified by both | houſes of parliament ; 


and are reſolved, by God's help, to keep this city 
*© accordingly,” | | 
All negotiations were now at an end, and the fiege 
was puſhed with the greateſt intrepidity. Sir William 
Vavaſour lay, with his Welſh forces, on the weſt and 
north-weſt ſides of the town; Ruthven, earl of 


Brentford, was poſted on the ſouth ; and Sir Jacob 


Aſhley on the eaſt, where the king himſelf had his 


As ſoon as it was known in London that Glouceſter 


. was inveſted, the inhabitants were thrown into 'the 


greateſt conſternation, The whole city was immedi. 
ately in confuſion, and the people thought they ſaw 
the royal army thundering at their gates. Had even 


a party of the king's forces appeared in this moment 
0 


diſtrattion, the conſequences might have been fa- 


tal: but the ſiege of Glouceſter demanded the king's 
whole attention, and in a few days the citizens reco- 


vered from their conſternation, 

In the mean time the arbitrary proceedings of the 
parliament exaſperated many who had before joined 
them; and a combination was formed in London that 
required all the abilities of the leaders to ſuppreſs. 
Edmund Waller, ſo well known for his poetical writ- 
ings, was a perſon of a very conſiderable fortune, and 
equally remarkable for his talents and elegance of 


manners. He was a member of the lower houſe, and 


had heartily joined in the meaſures that had been pur- 


| ſued for reducing the prerogative of the crown within 
proper bounds ; but ſeeing no end of the encroach- ; 


ments of the commons, he exerted all his powers to 
ſtop the career of faction, and uſed the utmoſt! bold- 
neſs in his ſpeeches in blaming the violent counſels by 


which the members were governed. But finding all 


his eloquence in the houſe was exerted in vain, he 
determined, if poſſible, to form a party in the city, 
that might oblige the parliament to accept of reaſon- 


able conditions, and reſtore peace to the nation, All 
the eminent perſons in and abo 

the ſame deſign, and highly approved the ſentiments 
of Waller, the charins of whole converſation, added 
to his character of courage and integtity, had pro- 


ut London had formed 


cured, him many friends. Thele all joined in wiſhing 


| that ſome expedient could be found for ſtopping the 
impetuous career of the parliament, and bringing 
about a peace on equal terms. Tomkins, his brother- 
in- law, and Chaloner, the intimate friend of Tomkins, 
had for ſome time entertained the ſame ſentiments ; 
and informed Waller, that the ſame deſire of en 


among all men of ſenſe and moderation prevailed in 


the city. It was therefore thought very eaſy to form 
a a ſtrong combination, for refuſing, by mutual agree - 


ment, the illegal taxes impoſed upon the people by the 
parliament, without the royal aſſent, | ws " 5 


* Pleaſed. with, the idea of teſtoring peace to their 
country, by obliging the parliament to accept of rea- 


ſonable terms of accommodation, they applied 
themſelves. aſſiduouſly to form liſts of perſons whom 
| BE ATR. they 


=_ - 


*.. 


7 was egtirely Exhau 
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they conceived would join chem in their deſign ; and 
ſoon had the pleaſure of ſeeing them contain a 
conſiderable and very reſpettable number. But, un- 
fortunately for them, a ſervant belonging to Tom- 
kins, who had imbibed the fanatical ſpirit of the times, 

overheard their converſation, and informed Pym of 
their deſign. Waller, Tomkins, and Chaloner, 

were immediately ſeized, and tried by a court- martial. 

They were all found guilty, and Tomkins and Chalo- 


ner ſuffered-death on gibbets ereQted before their own 


doors; but the ſentence of Waller was reſpited, and 


he afterwards obtained a pardon, on paying a fine of 


10, 00l. 


During theſe mranſatilons in parliament, the ſiege : 
and 


of Glouceſter was carried on with great fury; 
Maſſey, ambitious of ſaving the place, and having 
under his command a 2 ready to ſacrifice their 
hives in ſupport of their religion, had hitherto main- 
tained his part with ſuch courage and capacity, that 
he had greatly retarded all the advances of the roy- 


aliſts. By ſudden and frequent ſallies he infeſted them 


in their trenches, and often gained conſiderable ad- 

vantages, But notwithſtanding. all his intrepidity, he 
faw his garriſon reduced to the laſt extremity; and 
failed not, from time to time, to inform the parlia- 
ment, that, unleſs he was ſpeedily reheved, he muſt, 
from extreme want of proviſions and amyngaiton, be 
obliged to furrender. 

The commons now found it elbe to exert their 
wha power and authority, in order to repair their 
loſſes, and put themſelves in a poſture of defence. 
They well knew, that if Glouceſter fell into the king's 
hands, it would be very difficult to ſupport themſelves 
againſt a vittorious army; - eſpecially as they had 


lately found that very great difſentions prevailed | 


among the people, even in the capital itfelf. They 
uſed the utmoſt diligence to recruit the army of 
Effex, and render it capable of facing the royaliſts. 
They excited their preachers to renew their declama- 
tions againſt the cauſe ſupported by his majeſty; and 
even had recourſe to the jocks forms of impreſſing 
men into their ſervice, though they had ſo loudly ex- 
claimed againſt that practice when exerciſed by the 

king, and even very lately aboliſhed it by a bill for 
which they had fo ſtrenuouſiy contended. ' They alſo 
* prevailed upon the city to ſend four regiments of its 
militia to the relief of Glouceſter ; ; an event ex- 
N with the utmoſt anxiety. 

At length, an army of ee hen raked; wad 
properly equipped, Eſſex put himſelf at their head, 
and / marched with the utmoſt expedition through 
Bedford and Leiceſter. He was greatly inferior to 
the royaliſts in cavalry ; and prince Rupert had been 
detached; at the head of a flying party to haraſs him 
in his march; but Effex, by the mere force of con- 
duct and diſcipline, cluded all the efforts of Rupert, 
and paſſed over thoſe open'champaign counties, with- 
out any-material loſs. "On his approaching the city, 
the king was obliged to raiſe the hege, o that 'Effex' 


entered Glouceſter without oppoſition. He found on 


his arrival, that the garriſon was reduced to the ut- 


moſt exttemity, and that had his march been deferred | 


r, and the royaliſts made another 
20 the garriſon yur have ſubmitted, for they 


— — barrel of powder FenwgIAge, and their 
Jad on 


were wholly- conſumed.” The — 4 

people ſupplied both the army and garriſon wit 
nty of heceſſaries, which they had carefully! eon. 

cealed from the ro xy wry 5 — =p hes their n | 
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It is reaſonable td i 
give Eſſex battle if he feturned by the fame rout, 


and ſoy that pur poſe contin ed for ſome time at Sudley 
caſtle; and thence- removed to Eviſham. But Effex 


wiſely deelined an Engagement in an — 
\ 


— 
"I \ 


magine that Chatteeintgtedto 3 
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uich the miſeries of bis uiùiry, and 


could anly be attained: hen the 


EY 


where the king's cavalry, under ſo TIN 2 wh 
muſt have a deciſive advantage. Ile lay five da 
Tewkeſbury, which was his firſt ſtage after * yy 
| Glouceſter ; and ſeemed, by ſome Preparation, | 
continue his rout to Worceſter. But by fend 
march during the night he reached Cirenceſler, yy 
obtained the double advantage of paſſing uBmoleſed 
through an open country, and of ſurprizing a com 
of proviſions, eſcorted by three hundred Toyalift, 
Eſſex now directed his march towards London, thy 
the northern parts of Wiltſnire, where he though 
the king's horſe could act only with the leaſt advantage, 
But by the indefatigable activity of prince Ruger, 
his rear was attacked at Awborn-cbale, with ſo much 
ſucceſs, that great numbers of his ſoldiers fell in the 
action. At laſt. he reached Newbury; but was lu 
prized to find, that the king, by forced march 
had arrived before him; and Was already in poſſelſan 
of the place. 
An addion was now i and the neceſſary 
preparations were made for the approaching coufiit 
by the leaders of both -armies. | The battle vs 
fought with deſperate valour and a Ready bravery 
both ſides. Eſlex 's horſe were ſeveral; times bach 
the king's, but [his infantry ſtood firm; and befdes 
keeping up a continued ſire, an invincible 
banks of pikes againft the furious attacks of prince 
Rupert, and thoſe gallant troops of gentry. who 
| chiefly compoſed the royal cavalry. The London 
| 2 64 on this Ooccaſion — with remarkable 
| yalour; and though taken ſo lately from their ondinary 
occupations, equal led the moſt veteran ſoldiers, 
They had been trained by Skippon, and the enhul- 
aſm with which ; ware inſpired rendered them 
ſtrangers to ſear. engagement continued in all 
its ow till night put an — . to: the ſlaughter, and ef 
| the event undecided. Effex, who had done more 
than he intended, renewed not the action, but pus 
ſued his march towards London, which he read 
ſafety. His rear indeed was once put into confuluk 
by the king's cavalry, but no material conſequndes 
| enſued; Rupert with all his intrepidity could pot flop 
| the army o Eſſex, ſp: as: to bring on a ſecond en; 
gagement. The king followed the parhamentary 
army, and took puſſeſſion of Reading, where lech 
blithgd a garriſon. 1 25 
The toſs ſuſtained- 8 Goa in the hub of 
N was not ſo. great as might have been er; 
pected from the length. of the athon, which began al 
tix in the morning. and continued till night ; nut nut 
than 2000 men mY flain: in the field of my 
Among thoſe who fell on the part of the 0) * 
were the earls of Sunderiand and ee 
| noblemen of great wontand, abilives, But wy 
dered-the Jols irepatable;” was the death of f 
Carey, lord viſcount Balkland, fecretaryof fu 


Vas one of the moſt * * ſons 1 8 2 K wa 


| ab 
f — which: 8 — l 
ithout which-he-waspezſuaded the-Engbid: confi 
tion could not ſubſifty:11Hhewas, ; 


that 

ceſs of his own party, (almoſt - as muck 23 1cack 
| parliament. Perſuaded: that an nd eds 
dorces of 

wore neartybalanced, dern ery ere 

ing a negotiation, andiſerdingt eee co 

peace oF the ſblidi baſis of the Engl 


On the morning of abe 1 hw 
taken sers ia, dig hit 
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- ance that his motives fdr doing it were, bis be- 
uni the enemy ſhould find his body in a 
any in nt ſituation. I am weary of the 
« times,” added be; © and forefee much miſery to 
« my. country ; but believe I thall be out of it ere 
„night.“ He fell in the thirty-fifth year of his 


9 otvithſtanding the royal forces in the north were 
greatly ſuperior to thoſe of the parliament, yet they 
dd not make that progreſs which might have been 
expebled. The popularity of the earl, now created 
marquis of Newcaſtle, was very great in the north; 
hut he was oppoſed by two men, who about this time 
began to render themſelves remarkable for their va- 
our and military condutt. Theſe were Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, fon to the lord of that name, and Oliver 
Cromwell, The former had obtained ſome advan- 


W ©: latter obtained a victory at Gainſborough, over a 
any commanded by the gallant Cavendiſh, who pe- 
led in the aktion. Cromwell, by a painful obſerv- 
ance of the duties of the field, and a remarkable zeal 
for the cauſe, was daily riſing in preferment. He 
had never ſeen any foreign ſervice, and if we believe 


xquired by experience and reaſon. As he was a 
conſummate judge of human nature, he began now 
u put in practice his favourite ſcheme, that of in- 
hirng thoſe whom he commanded with an enthuſi- 
aim, that might more than balance all the ſentiments 
pf honor, loyalty and duty in the other party. He 
ceeded, and the regiment he commanded became 
lmous-for a ferocious courage, founded on fanati- 
um, that nothing could withflkand, |>© | 

But notwithſtanding the great abilities of Sir Tho- 
bas Fairfax and — the advantages were on 
be fide of the royal party in the north. They gain- 
lacomplete victory over Fairfax at Atherton Moor, 
A diſperſed his whole army. But the fortreſs of 
WW greatly prevented the progreſs of the royaliſts, 
Avas determined to beſiege the town. New- 
Re accordingly ſet down before it with an army of 
Meen thouſand men. Hotham was no longer go- 
tmor; both he and his ſon had entered intò a cor- 
thondence with the royaliſts, and had fallen victims 


"= no commanded in that town, and by his mili- 
ty conduct and valour rendered all the attempts of 
altleabortive, and he was obliged to raiſe the 
4 the ſucceſs. of each party was nearly equal, 
dere appeared no proſpect . unleſs tos — 
lde engaged to join in the war, it being con- 
ded that their weight muſt turn the ſcale of the 
FI) they favoured. The commons had been early 
dideir applications to the Scottiſh leaders; they had 
af ckering as their agent into Scotland to carry on 
Station. He repreſented the great danger 
Mult attend ibe form of religion eftabliſhed in 
| . if the royal party prevailed; and con- 
* them to ſuccour their diſtreſſed! brethrew in 
k and,” The marquis 
— earl ol Montroſe had waited upon the queen: 
ie and laid before her the danger that threat- 
1 de kingdom from the negotiation of Picker- 
Hamilton was for, temporizing, but Montroſe. 


ol having recourſe to more violent methods, 
4 r effettually to prevent the Scottiſh:parliament: 

ung with the commons of England. But) 
* = 2 favour of Hamilton, Charles intruſted 
the bn nends with the affairs of Scotland: and 
i beit umolt endeavours to prevent the Scottiſn 

1 Ging aang negotiation with dhe com. 


* 


tie ſeverity of the parliament, Sir Thomas Fajr- - 


now duke of Hamilton, 


© ume earneſtly:requeſted-that they would 


ages over the royaliſts, eſpecially at Wakefield; and 


his cotemporaries, his courage was not natural, but 


Key different ſentiments, and urged the ne- 
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mittees which he underſtood the Engliſh parliament 
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intended to {end into that kingdom. If the duke of 
Hamilton and his brother the earl of Lanerk were 
ſincere in their attachment, they undertook more than 
they were able to perform. A parliament or conven- 
tion of the ſtates was called, tho' expreſsly againſt 
the king's conſent, This meaſure was indeed chiefly 
effected by the Scots commiſſioners, who after con- 
cluding the late treaty in England, had entered in- 
to a clole correſpondence with the leaders of the 
parliament in London. The negotiation had indeed 
been carried on with fo much ſecrecy, that when it 


Vas firſt mentioned in the houle of commons, it cre- 


ated a general conſternation. There 1s ſomething ex- 
tremely ſhocking in the idea of calling in a foreign 
enemy; but the deſperate ſtate of their affairs render- 
ed it neceſſary, The ear] of Rutland and the lord 
Grey of Warke, were named as commillioners for 
the houſe of lords; bat the former had intereſt ſuffi- 
cient to get himſelf excuſed, and the latter, tho' con- 
ſidered as an unſhaken friend to the cauſe of the par- 
liament, fo reſolutely declined the ſervice, that he 
was ſent to the Tower for diſobedience, Sir Wil- 
liam Armyn, and Sir Henry Vane the younger, at laſt 
undertook the fervice, and were aſſiſted by the fame 
fanatical divines, who promiſed to bring over to their 
Intereſt the Scottiſh clergy, on whoſe aſſiſtance the 
ſucceſs of the negotiation in a great meaſure depended. 
Montroſe ſent timely information to the king of the 
intrigues of the Engliſh parliament, and offered, on 


receiving a commiſſion for that purpoſe, to declare the 


convention of the ſtates traitors to their country. Had 
this been done immediately, the attempts of the com- 


mons would, in all probability, have been rendered 
- abortive; but the king liſtened ſo much to the counſels 
of Hamilton, that Montroſe and his friends were neg- 
| letted till the affair became deſperate, and it was then 
too late. Hamilton indeed pretended; that he had 


done every thing in his power to prevent the Scots 


from agreeing with the Engliſh commiſſioners ; but 


that all his endeavours were in vain. 


The truth 


is, -a large arrear was ſtill owing by the Engliſh 
| parhament to the Scottiſn covenanters, and this muſt 
have been loſt if the former had been ruined, The 


— - 


| Scotch forces in Ireland had done nothing to anſwer 


the great 'expeRation/ conceived of them; and tho? 


| their general, the earl of Leven, had engaged they 


| what courſes the ſoldiers might fo 


— — ——6—ũ — — — vo 


”o re 


+ ſhould never join the king, yet as the parliament was 


unable to ſupply Leven eber it was hard to ſay 
low, when pinched 
by neceſſity. Leven and his forces were therefore 
recalled from Ireland in order to prevent their inliſtin 
in that kingdom, and paſſing over into England. Add 
to this, that the great ſpirit of Montroſe, his virtu- 


ous popularity, his numerous dependents; and the 


inflexibility of his principles, rendered him now fo 
formidable, not only to the covenanters, who were 
directed by Argyle, but alſo to the moderate party 
headed by the duke of Hamilton, that a coalition 
took place between theſe two parties againſt Montroſe 
and the royaliſts. It happened to the Scots, as to a 
people wanton with liberty, who having nothing ta 
wiſh for, had a thauſand things to fear. Hamilton, 
with all his moderation, made no ſecret of his diſ- 
tinguiſhing the revival of what he called hierarchical 
8 in Scotland; and conſequenthy he was united 
with the covenanters in the main principle of oppor 
ſition to Charles. For though the true motives of it 
were ambition, and an inordinate deſire of poſſeſſing 
the revenues of the church, yet religion was the 
avowed” pretence; The Engliſh commiſſioners: im- 
proved all the jealouſies the Scots entertained with 
regard to the king s intentions. Theyilaid before the 
convention the ſteps they had already gaken for an in- 
tire uniformity of — government ä 
| | the 
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the two kingdoms; they invited him to ſend members. 


to the aſſembly of divines, then ſitting at Weſtmin- 
ſter, for introducing a farther reformation of reli- 
ion, and offered to proceed as far as the low con- 
Kaon of their affairs would admit, in diſcharging the 
arrears due to the Scottiſh army. But at the lame 
time, they mentioned the neceſſity of ſecuring all 
thoſe in valuable bleſſings by the Scots preventing the 
ruin of the Engliſh parliament, which could only be 
effected by immediately raiſing an army for their aſ- 
liſtancte. | | | 
This rebellious propoſition would certainly have 
been rendered abortive, had not ſome of Charles's 
beſt friends been intimidated by a charge ſent down. 
" againſt them by the Engliſh parliament, for holding a 
- correſpondence with the queen. Their letters had 
been intercepted by Fairfax, who forwarded them to 
London, whence they-were ſent to Scotland by the 
parliament. At the ſame time the king's friends were 
diſunited among themſelves. . The duke of Hamilton 
and his brother the earl of Lanerk, finding they had 
been deceived by the covenanters, would willingly 
have joined Montroſe and the declared royaliſts ; but 
that nobleman now conſidered them as the worlt of 
traitors. He imputed” all the aſcendancy the king's 
enemies had obtained in Scotland to their counſels, 
and rejected, with indignation, all advances towards: 
an accommodation. It is certain the Scots in general 
were at this time well affected to his majelty's per- 
ſon; nor did Montroſe over- rate his own abilities, 
when he made an offer to the queen of taking the 
field againſt thoſe noblemen who had voted for calling 
a convention of the ſtates without the king's permil-, 
fion. His enemies were ſo ſenſible of this, that they 
offered to give him the ſecond command. in the. 
armies ; a propoſal which he artfully eluded; and, 
notwithſtanding all the provocations he had received, 


preſerved an unſhaken loyalty. Recourſe was had 


5 


to the ſame principles which had been before ſuccels- | 


ful, that of undermining the civil authority by means 
of religion. They perceived inſurmountable diffi- 
culties ſhould they make their firſt attack upon the 
ſtate; but they knew that treaſon would find a ready 
admiſſion thro the doors of the church. + 

At the time the Engliſh commiſſioners arrived in 
Scotland, the aſſembly of divines were in full con- 
vocation; and perhaps never were there ſeen toge- 
ther ſuch a number of men ſo groſsly ignorant, 
though di 
ed under the diſguiſe of public zeal. The epiſcopal 
clergy, who had a principal ſhare in the government, 
when the alteration in religion took place, had either 
been ſequeſtered, or enjoyed very litile credit with 
the covenanters, and every vacancy that happened 
had been filled with the weakeſt and moſt violent men 
their country produced. Henderſon, their mode- 
rator, in any other company of clergymen would 
have made but a contemptible figure, while Ruther- 
ford, Gilleſpie, and the other leading members of 
the aſſembly, by their writings and deportment, ren- 


dered it juſtly a queſtion whether they were more fit 
for the diſcipline of a ſchool, or that. of a mad-houſe. 


Tho Argyle, Loudon, and other great men, who had 
done ſo much for public G had induſtriouſly en- 
couraged this ignorance and frenzy in their teachers, 
they now began to feel the inconveniencies of both. 


The veakeſt minds are ſuſceptible of ambition; the 


uſt of power is common to the wiſe and the fooliſh, 
T be enthuſiaſtic teachers were ſoon ſenſible of their 
ovn importance; and the torrent of zeal they poured 
out againſt popery, prelacy, and the like unmeaning 
words, grew more ungovernable, and ſwept before 
it all conſiderations of duty, loyalty, national inde- 


gnified with a ſacred function, and conceal-. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND 


as well as Urns + 


intended both nations ſhould follow. His ſets) 
however reaſonable in itſelf; ſerved only do d 


that the new ſolemn league and covenant wa wall: 


wich the Engliſh parliament z by which the Seo 4 


| horſe, -Defirous that the ſword: ſhould car 
viction to all refractory minds, the prepared them 


prizes. 
end of the year, to enter England, under the of 


- . Charles no ſooner perceived the 


to England, by which--means the e Maurid 


in the weſt alſo tended to raiſe the ſpirit o 
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letters and credentials from the Weſtminſter diy 
they were received as angels ſpeaking from hezy 
and without conſulting any thing but their own fy 
tic zeal, they propoſed that a new league and <Q 
nant ſhould be taken by the ſubjeQs of both k : 
doms, Not contented with the eſtabliſhment of b 
byterian diſcipline in their own country, they | 
dulged an ardent paſſion for propagating, by * 
method, that mode of religion in the neighbom 
kingdoms. Perſuaded, in the tervency of their as 
that, by ſupernatural aſſiſtance, they ſhould be g. 
abled to carry their triumphant covenant to the as 
of Rome itſelf, their joy was unbounded ws 
proſpect opened of rendering it prevalent in! 
„ 8 8 J 
This ſolemn league and covenant was frame 
Vane, who, in eloquence, addreſs, and Capacit 
as well as in art diſſimulation, was not Curpal 
by any perſon in that age. It effaccd all the jorge 
proteſtations and vows taken in both kingdoms, ad 
long maintained its credit and authority. By thi 
inſtrument they ſolemnly engaged themlelves tou. 
ſue the univerſal extirpation of popery and prely 
in England, as well as in Scotland, leſt they (hou 
be partakers of other men's ſins” ; and undertook y 
puriue to extremity all incendiaries and maligna; 
terms which they extended as far, and to whom te 
pleaſed : and vowed an eternal adherence to a fm 
peace and union between the two kingdoms, Thx 
allo vowed to preſerve the reformed religion cla. 
liſhed in the church of Scotland; but, by the att 
tice of Vane, no declaration more explicit was mate 
with regard to England and Ireland, than that hel 
kingdoms ſhould be reformed, according t the 
word of God, and the examples of the pur 
churches. The Scots zealots; indeed, deem ths! 
expreſſion entirely free from ambiguity ; the r: 
garded their own model as the only one which . 
iponded, in any degree, to ſuch a deſcription# 
thrie, afterwards biſhop of: Dunkeld, was WP 
member in the aſſembly. of divines that perceniWW 
ambiguity, or, at leaſt, that had the courage u Mt 
at What afterwards happened, namely, the dt 
that an independent party might root out prelot; 
unteis the aſſembly declared, n 
expreſs terms, what plan of church- government ie) 


— 


upon him an enormous load of public repro; 
and the work of the zealots was hurried on 0 fil, 


mouſlſy voted. 


The natural reſult of this covenant was 2 fle 


gaged to raiſe an army of 16,000 foot, and 3% 


ſelves, with great alacrity, for their military © 
3 Their levies were ſoon g 12 
hopes of good pay, and warm quarters, adde 
favourable diſpoſition for the cauſe, induced „ 
bers to enliſt; ſo that their army was read); by 1 


mand of their old general the earl of Leven. . 
ſtorm ger 
in the north, than he endeavoured to ſecufe pry 
by every expedient in his power. Ireland we 
romile aſſiſtance. He accordingly conclu 1 f 
tion of arms with the papiſts: and tbe wy 


Ormond ſent over conſiderable bodies - 25 wal 


greatly. augmented, *'The ſucceſs of pine, 1. , 


was (00 


pendence, and public ſafety. 


i/ 


$/% | 
\\ an F 
Pe” 1 F * 


. 

ifs; 

} ; 
2 


was defended by the earl of Stamford, 2 50 oblie 


party. He had formed the ſiege of . * 


85 { | 
£2 1 7 
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bee on, bur Maurice wasſo pleaſed with his new 
Aue and the daily additions he received of men 
ren from the neighbouring counties, that he 
ye 00 long at Exeter; without ſending any aſſiſt- 
glace of great importance. The royaliſts were, 
indeed, for ſome time, perſuaded, that the town would 
de delivered up to him, by Sir Alexander Carew, the 
Lovernor ; but the _— was diſcovered, and Carew 
en priſoner to Lotidon. er / however, made 
ſelf maſter of mount Stamford, and had certain- 


the negotiation with Carew, inſtead of marching to 


o 


bliged to raiſe the ſiege. 


5 . 


wrice, after ſuſtaining a conſiderable loſs, was 


| the warlike operations of this buſy year. Suffice 
whole kingdom, left hardly room for any man to con- 
very county became a ſcene of horror and of 


ff the nobility and gentry, ſuſtained long ſieges. 
Each aftion, each ſiege, and almoſt each ſkirmiſh, 


kept away among the refuſe - of things. But upon 


well and Fairfax, the affairs of the king were 
ach better ſituation than they were at the cloſe 


Oy he had now five armies in the field. The 
lern counties poſſeſſed by the parliament. Hull 
ment. The earl of Eſſex bad diſtinguiſhed him- 


Ecuting the moſt dangerous ſervice. The earl of 
cheſter was the idol of the aſſociated counties, 


y ſcience, yet Cromwell, perhaps the beſt 


* that the ſcale of war where he fought was 
/ wrned in favour. of the parliament. The 
let, courage, and reputation of the elder and 


] 


Wred th 


"* * 
- 


blen en Waller continued ſtill the idol of the 
of Lo epulace, though his actions, ſince the bat- 
a of, down, deſerved very little applauſe. Many 
ge: diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ſupporting 
Gen hae, and the parliament prudently reward- 
9 miſcarriages, when they were aſſured 
MIESSIRO 23. 07Y003; eie 3&2; 


ho * * 


d to ſurrender the city. This was an important 


ne to colonel Digby; who had beſieged Plymouth, 


; Jounger Fairfax, did honor to the cauſe: they 
raced, They loſt no credit when e 
nmitted any as of cruelty when victorious. 
moderation prevented many in the north, who 
© royal cauſe, from exerting themſelves 
wil, '1gour they would otherwiſe have done. 


0 HA A 1 E 8s f. 


| 


Plymouth, led his forces to Dartmouth, and alter a a 
edious lege, reduced the town, He then marched 
> Plymouth, and joined Digby ; but it was' now too 

ie, The garriſon, before his arrival, had received 
reinforcementof ſix hundred men from Portimouth, 
nder the command of an intrepid and experienced 
ficer, who: made ſo noble a defence, that prince 


Id is impoſſible, in a general hiſtory, to enumerate 
t to ſay, that a war, which was extended over the 
inue neuter, however agreeable to his wiſhes. | 
ood. - Not only forts and caſtles, but alſo the ſeats | 
d honour to ſome particular family; though, in 
ch a multitude; many particulars that well deſerve 
d be tranſmitted to poſterity, are forgotten, and 


e hole, notwithſtanding the exploits of Eſſex, 


We gteceding: campaign. Lord Clarendon tells 


Ifipality. of Wales, an inconſiderable part of it 
pied, was at his devotion. Plymouth, Poole, 
Id Lyme, were the only places of ſtrength in the 


aide only eonſiderable place they held in Vork- 
re; and Nantwich, in Cheſhire. But on the other 
ind, the parliament had received infinite encou- 


f by his military talents,” above-either his rivals or - 


| enemies. He was entirely poſſeſſed of the affec- 
n of his own ſoldiers,” and therefore capable of 


id ehen many of the rovaliſts held him in great 
nem. Though almoſt à ſtranger bimſelf to the 


&r of the age, ſerved under him with ſo much 


the neighbouring nations were involved. 


his confinement ; he 
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of their good intentions, and that they had done 
every thing in their power to deſerve ſucceſs: 

But the eyes of all parties were now principally 
turned towards Scotland, it being chiefly from that 


kingdom they expected deliverance or feared deſtruc- 


tion. It is almoſt incredible with what ſeverity the 
divines in that kingdom proceeded againſt all who 


refuſed*their covenant; Thoſe preachers and pro- 


feſſors of the goſpel of peace, iſſued the moſt pe- 
remptory order fot ſeizing the goods, collecting the 
rents, and apprehending the perſons of the royaliſts. 


| N- | Nor were they contented even with this unjuſt ſeve- 
u taken Plymouth, had prince Maurice come in 
me to bis aſſiſtance. But the prince, deceived by 


rity dictated by their fanatjcal ſtrain of devotion, 
they gave a "commiſſion to the ſoldiers in general, to 
put to death all who refufed to take the coveriant, 
and made-any reſiſtance to their being ſent to' priſon. 

There yet remained in the Engliſh parliament 


ſome members, who, though they had been induced, 


either by private ambition, or their zeal for civil li- 
berty, to concur with the majority, ſtill retained an 


attachment to the hierarchy, and to the antient modes 


of worſhip. But in the preſent danger, which'threaten- 
ed their cauſe, all ſcruples were laid afide ; and the 
covenant, by whoſe meaus alone they could expect 
to obtain ſo conſiderable a reinforcement as an acceſ- 
ſion of the whole Scottiſh nation, was received with- 
out oppoſition. The parliament; therefore. having 
firſt ſubſcribed it themſelves, ordered it to be received 
by all who acknowledged their authority. This cau- 
ſed great fejoicings among the Scots. They highly 
applauded themſelves in being the happy inſtruments 


of extending their mode of wotſhip, and diffipating 


that profound darkneſs, in which, they fancied, all 

A. B. 1644. A mediation had been propoſed by 
the French tor putting an end to'the horrors of civil 
diſcord in England, by concluding a laſting peace; 
and the ambaſſador from that court had been ſome 
time in London for the purpoſe,  ' Before the parlia- 


ment had acquired the aſſiſtance of the Scots, they 


appeared to liſten to his propoſals; but he was how 
given to underſtand” that his offers were rejedted. 
They were, however, ſtill diſtreſſed for money: they 
had ſent a large ſum to Scotland to put that army in 
motion, and the city ſeemed not forward to fupply 
their wants. Effex relapſed into-his former indiffer- 


ence, and appeared very defirous of putting an end 


to the war. He was far from being pleaſed with the 
ſteps taken by the parliament for introducing a fo- 
reign army, which muſt farther increaſe the diſtreſſes 


of his country, as his own troops were in great want 


o f neceſſaries. He therefore ſent a meſſage to both 
houſes, acquainting them, that if his army, which 


lay at St. Albans, was not ſpeedily ſupplied, he muſt 


throw up his commiſſion. Fairfax and lord Gray 
made fimilar complaints, and diſplayed, in pathetic 
language, the diſtreſſes of their troops. Anſwers 


vere immediately diſpatched, promiſing the com- 
plainants relief as ſoon as the neceſſary ſupplies could 
be raiſed; but they rejected every offer for putting 


an end to the war. 151 Wh JHfrY 
The parliament, as a farther teſtimony of their 
averſeneſs to an accommodation with the king, order- 
ed formal preparations to be made for the trial of Laud, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. The unfortunate pri- 
mate ſtill continued in priſon, and had been for ſome 
time deprived of his eſtate and goods by the violence 
of the commons. Though it is certain that no ſub- 


| je® had more largely contributed to the errors of 
government, yet his enemies, however keen and art- 
ful in their reſentments found inſurmountable difi- 
culties in forming a charge which could amount to 

high treaſon. His firmneſs had not forfaken him in 
ppoſition to 


fill continued his 


I 
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the- parliament, and obſtinately refuſed to collate a 
perſon to a living, when recommended to him by the 


faction. But ſtill bis caſe was very different from. that 


of the judges ;. becauſe it was next to impoſſible to 
convict him legally of what he had ſaid and recom- 


mended. at the council board, in which his chief 

crimes conſiſted, This did not, however, prevent 
the faction from treating him with the utmoſt ſeverity. | 
His books and papers were ſeized by an order from 
and his famous diary printed and pub- 
liſhed, But notwithſtanding all the violente of his | 
proſecutors, the articles againſt Laud were very de- 
eQlive, and they were obliged to have.recoyrle.to | 
the ſame methods uſed before in the caſe of Strafford, | 
that of accumulated treaſon ; though it was confeſſed | 


both houſes, 


HISTORY: oF ENGLAND. 


| mults, the ſmall remains of liberty poſſeſſed 


A. P. 1644, 


ſome intention of ; pegetting, this ordinan | 
popular leaders were again obliged, . 
mukitade, and. to agu by dene e 


upper houſe. Apprehenſive of the danger, J. 
quences that might attend their follo Kg 8 Na 
and determined not to vote againſt the die u, 
their conſciences, only ſeven Peers were in th es of 
when the important queſtion was decided. hou 
The primate, who, had long expected the f. 

ſentence, ſunk not under its terrors. His fear 4 
pated in proportion as the fatal hour (which . i. 
put a period to his mortal exiſtence). qpprouj.x 
No man, faid he, can be more willing to { 15 
out of life, than I am deſirous to go. 


late. But nowichſtanding the low condition into 


that no article, ſingly conſidered, amounted to trea- 
ſon. The charge againſt, him, when properly confi- | 
dered, conſiſted of three general heads. 
1. © A traiterous endeavour to ſubvert the ſunda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, and to introduce arbi- 


On the morning of his execution he applied h 

with great tervency, to private en an; 4 — 
nued till the lieutenant of the Tower came to cond a 
him to the ſcaffold, which he aſcended with a Is 
ful and .compoſed.,.countenance, He then mage a 


wang <a, . wet —_ 


' trary and tyrannical government. ] ſpeech to the people, endeavourin 
, A been endeavour 10 ſubvert God's true | of what, bad been, laid:to. his charge, al ban 
religion as by law eſtabliſhed, and to ſet up popiſh | prayed for ſome time, he gave the executioner 4 

ſuperſtition and idolatry in its ſteadd. |} purſe, faying, without the leaft change of count, 

3. An attempt to ſubyert the rights of parliament, || nance, Here, honeſt friend, God forgive thee ag 


— 


1 do, and do thy office upon me with mercy.” fie 
then kneeled down, and prayed for ſome — aftet 
which he laid his head upon the block, and praying 


and the ancient courſe of parliamentary proceedings.” 
The moſt 2115 allegations were brought to ſup- 
port this general charge. The moſt bitter ſpgeches | whi 
were made againſt him, and ſome of them dglivered } ſilently to himſelf for a few minutes, he ſaid aloud 
in the coarſeſt expreſſions. But notwithſtanding all | ** Lord receive my ſpirit; which was the hpnal fol 
the ſpirit exerted. againſt the primate, the lords pro- | the executioner, who, with one blow, firick off h 


ceeded very flowly in his trial; while he defended {| head; | A Ry 
himſelf with ſo-much vigour, reaſon, and eloquence, | Thus died Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in th 
that the proſecution; was for ſome time at a_{tand. | l his age. He had many fad hours 
His ruin was, however, determined, and every ex- leiſure, during his impriſonment, to reflect, that t 
Ene be tried to complete it. The popu- meaſure he had dealt to others was meted out to him 
lace were no ſooner informed that it was doubtful ſelf., He was an eminent Mmſtance that a great {chola 
whether. the lords would find him guilty, than, peti- may be a weak man, and a favourite miniſter 2 po- 
tions were ſigned, by a great number of citizens, for | politician; that miſtaken” zeal is ſometimes as f 
bringing him and the biſhop of Ely to juſtice; This to the cauſe it would ſupport, as premeditated-te 
* ſo great a ferment, that the carl of Pem- chery; and that nothing can more; irritate the pep 
© broke, a violent enemy to Laud, intimated to them, of England, than to ſee religion affecting ivo bold it 
that if they delayed any longer to give the ſatisfac- {| reins of government, and government attiated | 
tion expetted hy the commons, the citizens would the caprices of eccleſiaſtical authority. Hoveve 
aflemble and demand juſtice; as they did in the caſe { miſtaken, he was certainly fincere, and aRuated | 
of Strafford. Mr. Strode, one of the managers of religious motives in all his purſuits. It was that (uf 
the proſecution. againſt the archbiſhop, threw out a { Ported him in the dreadful hour of trial, and rel 
menace of the ſame kind, at the bar of the houſe of dered his laſt moments remarkably tranquil and co 
lords; but upon their reſenting it, he declared he | „ hr *.re 
had not done it in conſequence of any commiſſion 
from the commons, and that he meant not any af. 
front to the peers. The lords were ſatisſied with this 
apology, and he was diſmiſſed without cenſure. 
They, were, however, greatly intimidated, and the 
principal part of them attended not the ſervice of the 
houſe. The, primate's enemies took advantage of 
this ceſſion, aud when no more than fourteen peers 
vere in the houſe, Laud was voted guilty of endea- 
vouring to ſubvert the laus, overthrow the prote - 
Rant religion, and lay aſide the uſe of parliaments, 
But none of theſe articles, nor even all-of them con- 
Joined, were found by the judges to amount to high 
treaſon by any known ; eſtabliſhed law of A. 
and the lords declared themſelves of the ſame. opi- 
nion in a e ee with 4 2 Diſap- 
pointed in their expettation of capitally convidii 
order to rouſe the ſpirit of the populace. A petition 
againſt delinquents was preſented to the lower houſe, 
and every ſymptom of a eee, e 
ed. The commons were, er, obliged to have 
recourſe to their legiſlative authority; and pals an 


ordinanee for taking away the liſe of this aged pre- 


2 


ed by a ſpeech from the king; and the aſe 
order to enable him to recruit his arm) vild 


accordingly circulated privy- ſeals, counte 50. 
the roar. cor” both 8 requiring the —_ | 
{ ticular ſums from ſuch perſons as ves n 
places ſubjeftito his authority. 7. 
As Charles, in all his offers for N | 
and conſtitution, und the fame: _ ouſt 
enjoyed by his predeceſſors, ever! n 
3 Ke every diſcuſſion, of the g qr 
that bleſſing could be obtained, ten prol 


«31 


$60: 


which the houſe of peers had fallen, there appeared 
1 hs 


* 


Fe to, facilitate ſo valuable an end, to paſs an uni- 
indulgence. to tender conſciences. 


fand the parliament ſtudiouſly avoided, as much as 
Able, all advances towards negotiation becauſe 


| pct our higheſt, affections, in the deep and pier, 


A. D. 2644. is 
motc his. intereſt; eſpecially as he offered, in 


ad of oblivion, and to grant a toleration or 
wy On the other 


be terms on which they were willing to conclude a 
ace were of too exorbitant a nature for a general 
iſcuſion. They were unwilling to expoſe to the eyes 
the public their pretenſions, though they well 


knew their partizans were blinded with the thickeſt 


wel of religious prejudices. J gt oy 
""&nfible of their advantages, the parliament at 
Oxford wrote the following letter to the earl of Eſſex, 
ite only channel by which it could be conveyed to 
de commons at Weſtminſter; Charles having declared 
tat they were no longer a free parliament, and con- 


1 — . 


kquently entitled to no authority, | 


„My lord, | PR IF 4 wo 
His majeſty, having, by his proclamation, ſum- 
naned all the members of both houſes of parliament 
wattend him at Oxford; we whoſe names are under- 


wien, are here met and aſſembled, in obedience 


j his majeſty's commands. His majeſty was pleaſed |} 
a a reaſonable peace, was ſtill more reſolute to pre- 


(invite us, in the ſame proclamation, by theſe gra- 
cous expreſſions, that bis ſubjetts ſhould ſee, how 
wing he was to receive advice, for the preſervation 
dhe religion, laws and fafety of the kingdom, and, 
ler as in him lay, to reſtore it to its former peace 
nd. ſecurity. (bis, chief and only end) from thoſe 
bom they, had truſted, though he could not receive 
10 the =O where he appointed. This moſt gra- 
tous invitation hath, not only been made unto us, 
It ſeconded and heightened by ſuch unqueſtionable 


enonſtrations of the deep and princely ſenſe which || 


pleſſes his royal heart of the miſeries and calamities + 
jus poor ſubjects, in this unnatural. war, and of 
knoſt entire and paſſionate affeftions to redeem 
from that ſad and deplorable condition, by all 


C. B AA I E80 1. 


Wochble, conſiſtent either with his honour, or 
eluture ſafety of the kingdom, that as it were 
ay to queſtion the ſincerity of them, ſo were it 
Fu vant of duty and faithfulneſs in us (his majeſty | 
ng declared that he called us to be witneſſes of | 
bons, and privy to his intentions) ſhould we not 
Wy, and witnels to all the world the aſſurance we 
ſe of the piety and ſincerity of both. We being 
[ry ſatisfied of this truth, cannot but confeſs, that 


i ſenſe we have of the miſeries and deſolation of 
"untry, and thoſe further dangers threatened 
i Scotland, we are at length erefted into fome 
Wiul and comfortable thoughts, that poſſibly we 
Ja (by God's mercy, if his juſtice have not 
; Wed this nation, for its fins, to total ruin and 
» ion) hope to be the happy inſtruments of our 
n redemption from the miſeries of war, and 
= "Tha the bleſſings of peace. "> 

ud ve being deſirous to believe your lordſhip, 
bh engaged, a perſon. likely to be ſenſibl 
Uy With theſe conſiderations, have thought fit 
Jou to that part in this bleſſed work, which 
Capable to repair all our misfortunes, and to 
be kingdom from ruin; chat is, by conjur- 
40 all the obligations that have power upon 
» nlcience, or public piety ; that laying to 
. do, the inward bleeding condition of 
* Ay and the outward mote menacing de- 
N 4orejgn nation, upon the very point of 
Ys will co- operate with us to its preſer- 
lun . repreſenting to, and faithfully. and 
uu dns with thoſe by whom you are 
of loving moſt fincere, and moſt earneſt 


"IF; that, they, joining with us in a-right | 


| good intentions of Charles, 


Glenham, to ſurrender. I 
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ſenſe; of the paſt, preſent, and more. threatening cala- 
mities of this deplorable kingdom, ſome, perlons be 
appointed on either part, and a place agreed upon, to 
treat of ſuch a peace, as may yet redeem it from the 
brink of deſolation. Wong erm. 

©, This addreſs, we ſhould not have made, but that 
his majeſty's. ſummons, by which we are met, moſt 
graciouſly proclaiming pardon to all without excep- 
tion, is evidence. enpugh, that his mercy and cle- 
mency- can tranſcend all former proyocatians; and 
that he had not only made us witneſſes of his princely 
intentions, but honoured us alſo with the name of 
being ſecurity for them. God Almighty direct your 
lordſhip, and thoſe to whom you ſhall prelent theſe 
our moſt real deſires, in ſuch a courſe as may, produce 
that happy peace, and ſettlement of the preſent dif- 
trations, which is ſo heartily deſired and prayed for 
by us, and which may make us, B 

1169750 Yours, &c.“ 


This letter, which was ſubſcribed by the prince of 


Wales, the duke of York, and forty-three noblemen, 


was ſent by a trumpeter to the earl of Eſſex. But 


that nobleman, however diſguſted with the furious 


mealures of the parliament, and however deſirous of 


ſerve an honourable fidelity. to the truſt repoſed in 
him, He therefore, in his anſwer to the earl of Forth, 
the king's general, obſerved, that as the paper ſent 
him neither contained any addreſs to the two houſes 
of parliament, nor any. acknowledgement of their au- 
thority, he could not cammunicate it te them. 
Charles, however, {till defirous of making anotber 
attempt for bringing about a peace, determined to 
have recourſe to the parliament at Weſtminſter, A 
lafe condutt was accordingly-demanded from Eſſex 
for two perſons to treat upon an accommodation. 
Eſſex readily complied, and Charles diſpatched a meſ- 
ſage to the parliament for concluding a treaty of 
Z ˙ m w- W 
Vorious debates aroſe in both houſes on this pro- 
poſition; but it was at length jointly agreed to rejett 
it. Accordingly, a letter was ſent to the king at Ox- 
ford, refuſing to open any negotiation, unleſs he would 
acknowledge them to he the only parliament: and 
the king, who knew what {mall hopes there appeared 
of any accommodation, refuſed to abandon the pre- 
tenſions he had aſſumed, or acknowledge the two 
hauſes at Weſtminſter more openly for a free par- 


liamemt. n Ss <tr e e 7 
The conſiderable ſums of money that had been ſent 


from England to Scatland, end the flattering al- 


ſurances the Scots had received that they ſhould now 
be entitled to all the privileges of Engliſhmen, had 
the deſired effect; and the Scottiſh army now march- 
ed for England with great alacrity. But notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe advantages, the rebellion in that 


Country was far from being general. Some of their 


grestaſt men were ſo thoroughly convinced of the 
_ by ee to aC- 
cept of any. command raiſed againſt the royal 
in England. But the elergy and populace. Nee 
very different opinion: they made no ſcruple f 
ruſhing into the field without provocation, and in a 
—— in which they had no concern. | aa 
The Scottiſh army. was in excellent order, and con- 


| ſiſted of 18,000 foot, go horſe, and oo dragoons, 


all of them commanded by their on countrymen, 
They paſſed the Tyne on a: bridge af boats, and 
ſummoned. the town, of Newcaſſle, which had been 
fortified by the care and .yaguance of Sir Thomas 
hey did not, -however, 
make any attempt upon the place, becauſe the mar- 


| quis. of Newcaſtle lay at Durham with an army of 


14. 0 men. But at the fame time they did not 
| SG | . - continue: 
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which had been beſieged by a body of 2, % men, 


e 
> 


£44 A. D. 1644. | 


. fea-port town called Blyfnock;, 
'of receiving proviſions, © » - ee 
In the mean time colonel Bellafis; who Nad a con- 
| fiderable body of forces, was totaly routed at Selby 
by Sir Thomas Fairfax. This misfortune obliged 
the marquis of Newœaſtle to abandon Durham. Fear- 
ful of being ineloſed between two armies, he retreat- 
ed to Vork; and the Seottiſh general having joined 
Fairfax, they blocked up that city. But as the com- 
bdined forces were not numerous enough to inveſtſo 
large a place divided by à river, they eontented 
themſelves with preventing any reinforcement of 
troops from joining the marquis. Some time be- 


fore Newcaftle's retreat, another party of the parlia- 


'ment's forces, under the eommand of Meldrum, bad 
beſieged Newark, a place of the utmoſt importance 
to the royaliſts, as it kept open a communication be- 


tween the king's ſouthern and northern quarters. 


Prince Rupert was, therefore, ordered to attempt the 


relief of that fortreſs. Rupert was at Cheſter when 
he received the order, but aſſembling immediately his 


troops, which amounted to about 7, ooo men, he ad- 


vanced with ſuch expedition to Newark, that he ſur- 


prized Meldrum's army, and after killing about 500 
men, he dilarmed the reſt, and ſeized all their can- 
non. carriages, and baggage. This defeat ſtruck 

terror into the garriſons of the neighbourmg towns, 
and Gainſborough, Lincoln, Slyford, and ſeveral 
other places were abandoned by the parliament's 

forces. The prince alſo relieved Latham-houſe, 


and gallaniiy defended for eighieen weeks; by the 
-countels: of Derby. He took Bolton by ſtorm; put 
the garriſon to the ſword, and marched to Liverpool, 
vhich made no reſiſtance. His army was now increaſed | 


* 


victory: 


_ While prince Rupert continued at Liverpool, the 


earl of Maicheſter made himſelf maſter of Lincoln, 
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cCeontinue idle: they made themſelves maſters of the 
caſtles of Wark and Morpeth; and fortified a fmall 


ners rendered them exceſſively odious to the Engl 
commanders. Their avarice was inſatiable 1 


for the ''conyeniency | their words and condutt ſhewed that good 


failed, and when they found that the mo 
by the parliament was not fo punttually paid as i q 
been hberally voted, they began to talk f 
to their own country to defend it againſt 


der the king's 'commiſfion. 
have carried this deſign into execution, had i not 


Fairfax and Cromwell, were; by no means, fond 


humour prevailed; they would have thought i kf 


| of prince Rupert. 


before reeeived a lettet from the king, contini 


a ſtrong attachment to the king's fervice. 'Then 


to ten thouſand men, full of ſpirits, and fluſhed with | | | 
. I ing with his perlon and fortune; the prince ui 


and joined the Scots and the army of Fairfax before 
Vork. That city, though vigorouſly defended by the 


marquis of Newcaſtle” at the head of his army, was 


ſoon reduced to extremities; and the parliament's ge- 
nerals, after enduring the hardſhips of a winters cam- 


paign, and ſuffering great loifes' from ſkirmiſhes with 


the enemy, flattered: themſelves that all their labours 
would now be crowned” with ſucceſs. But they were 
ſoon alarmed with the news that prince Rupert was 
approaching. That intrepid general, having joined 


Sir Charles Lucas, who commanded Newcaſtle's ca- 


valry, haſtened to the relief of Vork, at the head of 


an army of 20,000 men. The combined army im- 
mediately raiſed the fiege, and retreated to Marſton- 
moor, in order to give battle to the royaliſts. Prince 
Rupert, informed of their intention, approached the 
city by another quarter; and interpoling the river 
Ouſe between him and the enemy, fafely joined his 
forces with thofe of Newcaſtle, The marquis endea- 
voured to perſuade him, that; having ſo ſueceſsfully 
effected his purpoſe, he ought to be contented with 
the preſent advantage, and leave the enemy, now 


much diminiſhed by their loſſes, and diſcouraged by þ the diſpoſitions he was making, intended 0 


their ill ſucceſs, to diſſolve by thoſe mutual diſſen- 
ſions vhich had taken place among them. Had Ru- 
pert liſtened io this advice; he had, in all probability, 
triumphed over the enemy without ſtriking a blow. 
The Scots had found themſelves greatly diſappointed - 
during their march, in which they thought to have 
met with little or no reſiſtance. They had expected 
the plunder of the richeſt counties in England, and 


both : and each as jealous of the great met of 
other, with regard to the favour of the ſovereign, 


tempts were in vain; the prince continued fi 
his purpoſe; and the marquis, that he might 


5 The enemy, 
zard a battle in his ſituation, were filing of i. 


| haviourof the prince towards their favour! 


general K ing perſuaded them to march 91 


officers: ſerve under t In all theſe particulars 
they were deceived,” and their rough vexatious man- 
See e | „ 


ie, : 


their generals of nothing leſs than making the Engliſh 
* 


| of five thouſand borfe. Tbe generab (e 
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N 
* 


and all 
Pay and 
es that ex. 
When thete 


ney granted 


the hopes of plunder, were the chief motiv 
cited them to undertake the expedition. 


of Teturnin 
pg ons wad Pang. e the attem 
of Montroſe, who was then in arms, and adin kn 


They would infallbl 


been for the hopes of 'an engagement, when the 
flattered themſelves 'of acquiring riches by plunder 
ing the baggage of the enemy, But when prin 

Rupert reached Vork, by taking a different ro 
they became more ſullen than ever. Mancheſter 
their company, while this moroſe diſcontent; 
diſhonourable to have ſubmitted to a generom me 
my, than to be "inſulted by their on neech me 
cenaries. Newcaſtle was no ſtranger to thele bj 
frons among them, and urged the propriety of co 
tinuing quiet in their quarters and'fuffer the- enen 
to periſh by their own diſlentions. But theſe arg 
ments were urged in vain; fighting was the elene 
He entertained the moſt ini 
eible contempt of the Scots; and he had a few dt 


little leſs than a poſitive command to fight them, ij 
alinoft any terms, even after he had relieved Ya 
But the greateſt misfortune was a miſinderſai 
between the prince and the marquis of Nevcalt 
whoſe characters agreed only in wk Spal courage; 
quis loved fighting; but hated the fatigues of w 
the prince bved both. The marquis had fenen 


perſon only. The marquis truſted greatly v 
his lieutenant- general; the prince ſurveyed an 
rekted every thing in bis own perfon. - The matf 
was fond of late and ceremony ; the prince de 


equally loved and honoured them both. 
As ſoon as Rupert entered Vork, he took d 
himſelf the command of the whole army, and! 
the marquis that he intended, the next day, 0 
out the garriſon, and give battle to the eneny. 11 
officers who could” take the greateſt freedom 
the prince uſed every argument in their pot 
diſſuade him from this reſolution; but all tie! 


cur the leaſt imputation of fear, ſubmitted! 
odeto {ff e aged or 4 0 ws gy y 
not ſuſpecting that Rupert wou 


Tadcaſter, Cawood; and Selby, in order to co 
eaſt- riding of Vorkſhire, and render it more” 
for the royaliſts to obtain ſupplies, when os 
agreeably ſurprized to perceive, that the pm 


them. They immediately recalled all their? 
parties, and formed the linè of battle. h 
diſpoſitions were making in the parliament) 


the garriſon of "York were ſo diſcontemer | 


that it was with the utmoſt difficulty he wY | 
PR REFS 7 i 2 % zundtion! 

ty and join the royal army. This jun 
— the prince formed his 12 ut 
kimfelf. commanded the right wing, wh ©. 


| A. PD. 1644- oy | 
| Potter commanded the main body ; and Sir Charles 
lh Lucas and colonel Henry, the left we, e the whole 
d all ny conſiſted of 1700 foot, - 9,000 horſe, and: a 
and ain of 25 pieces of cannon. The parliamentary 


1. amy vere, at leaſt, equal to that of the prince in 
tnefe number. Sir Thomas Fairfax and -colonel Lambert 
0 * commanded the right wing; in which the Scottiſh-ca- 


nary was poſted. - His father, the lord Fairfax, and 
wh, general Leven, commanded the main body; and the 
pts cal of Mancheſter, aſſiſted by Cromwell, the left 


* ring. Before the battle began the marquis of New- 
ae e and bis friends again defired the prince do ſu- 


Qed a reinforcement of three thouſand men from 


det de north; and that Montroſe was actually on his 


"al march, at the head of an army, to join them from 
heſter dotland. But the prince was deaf to every argu- 
ond ' ment: he would liſten to nothing but that of fighting 
\tented the enemy immediate. l . mn A110 
[it ef The battle was begun by prince Rupert, who 


* lament army, where Cromwell condutted the choiceſt 
e c troops, enured to danger- under that determined 
of eo leader, animated by zeal, and confirmed; by the moſt 
enen 1igid diſcipline. This body: ſtood firm, and':charged 
ſe ug in their turn with ſo much impetuoſity, that the ca- 
lene! nlry of the royaliſts gave way ;and-the- infantry: that 


lt invi ood next to them was-alfo horne down, and put to 
few 0a ſight, - Newcaſtle's- regiment. alone, reſolute to con- 


quer or periſh,” obſtinately; kept their ground, and 
un, ul maintained, by their dead bodies, the ſame order in 
d ich they had! firſt been ranged. Sir Thomas Fairfax 
rin ind eolonel Lambert alſo broke through tlie royaliſts; 


zntain! 


feel ad, tranſported by the fury of purſuit, ſoon reached 
rage, 4 their victorious friends; 'whowere alſo in purſuit of the 


The ul e, But this indiscreet impetuofit) had nearly | 
 jovcd fatal to the parliamentary army. Sir Charles 


8 of M 


fervelt Lucas, who commanded in the right wing, perceiving 
e with] that the tempeſt was paſt, reſtored order toi his broken 


10 K hoops, and made ſo furious an attack on the parlia. 
ed at 


16 maſt 
ce (ef 


pulled upon their own linfantry, and the whole wing 
put to flight. Animated with this ſucceſs, the royaliſts 


ierit of kitered themſelves that the difficulty was Over, and 
reign, | dere on the point of :feizing the carriages and bag- 


dige ol the enemy, when Cromwell appeared in bis 


took 0 cum from purſuing the broken forces of «the other 
7, and! ung. Both parties ſeemed aſtomſhed when they 
xy, 100 Krceved that another battle muſt be fought: before 
my. I. le vittory, which each thought their on could be 


dduined. The charge was again renewed with its 
mer fury, and the balance of vidory for ſome time 


eedom 
r poir 
all thei 


wel h ermies, the parliamentary forces prevailed. 
night 00 Rupert's whole army was puſhed off the field of hat- 
ited 0 WW |, and. his train of artillery taken by the enemy. 


ul ſeveral other perſons of hote. 


Ks of 


&. <rUingly repaired to Scarboroug 
ren him ſafely in France. Ile continued 


d. mt 
3 Rupert alſo farmed a very precipitate, reſo- 
bann n though the ſeavalry of theroyalilts vas; in 
ng > ill entire; and though the grrater part of 

y had eſtaped into Vork, he determined 10 
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22 ag and march his:army:1owards' Ox- | 


charged; with his uſual fury, the left wing of the par- 


Intary cavalry, that they were thrown into diſorder, 


4 2e * Rory 


lipended: but after the utmoſt efforts of l | 


About 4000 of the royaliſts were ſlain; and 1800 
priſoners, among whom were Sir Charles Lucas, ; 


* — 
= x 
. 


marquis of /Newcaſtle,, enraged at the ill ſuc- 
bol the party he eſpouſed, and ftill reſenting the 
uphty treatment of Prince Rupert, now determined 
Wandon the cauſe, and retire to the continent. 
Yrough with a few 
Mad, where he found a veſſel ready to ſail, and 
reached Oxford; and having reinforced; his army 
weeſh ll the reſtoration:;-and, though. reduced-to | from that-garriſon, marched; in his turn, in queſt of 
Ki yo ſcorned to acknowledge the uſurped. au- | det bac | eee e 
I of thoſe vho-rafſumed:rthb.: government of 


a 


n 


- 
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forces in that quartz. 


pi armies, received ordets-, 49 join their 


34 * P 


armies were between him and Oxford, the only place 
ol. ſtrength he was: poſſeſſed of in the ſouthern quar- 
ters. Charles retteated to Worceſter, and it was ex- 
petted at London, chat the king muſt either deliver 
bimſelf up to Effex, or throw himſelf into the hands 
oft the parliament. i; Poſſibly this might have been the 
caſe had a good underſtanding prevailed between the 
parhament's | generals; but their diſſentions ga 
Charles an opportunity of gaining two days march of 
Eſſex; who now ordered Waller to purſue him. and 
took upon himſelf to proſecute the Vyeſtern expedition, 
originally aſſigned to the other. Maller complained 
loudhy of Eſſex for uſurping his command, and pro, 
duced his orders from the parliamenti; but Eſſex was 
abſolute, and threatened to try Waller by a courts 
martial, if he refuſed to obey. 919 n 5 FG 
During this contention between the parliamentary 
2 Charles had the N of refreſhing 
is army at Worceſter ; but fearing to be ſhut up in 
that city by Waller, who had now reached Eviſham, 
relired with his army: to, Beudley, and directed his 
courſe towards Shrewſbury. Waller, who expected a 


large reinforcement, ;marched forwards, extending his 


quarters by degrees along the eaſt fide,of the Severn, 


5 | 5 * 


till he placed himſelf between the king's army and 


Shrewſbury. This was the very thing the king de- 


red; for returning upon his own foot - ſteps be 


Waller... 


Wien one om 3 19275; (34> 
At length, after ſeveral marches and; counter-mar- 


bridge, near Banhury, but were ſeparated by the 


ches, the two armies faced each Tee by 


river Cherwell, Which ran between them. On tbe 


29 01 June, Waller, who had received confiderahſs 


reinforcements; drew up his army in order for battle, 
hut in ſo advantageous a fituation, that nn a 
| . 
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eint of marching towards Daventry, leaving a party 
of cavalry to = — Th mates 
drew Waller from his advantageous poſt ; and per- 
teiving that the King's van was at à conſiderable 
Aiſtance from their rear, he attacked the party at 
Cropedybridge,cat the heat 15;000 horſe, 1000 foot, 
andi i pieces of canon, The poſt was ſoon aban- 
doned by the royaliſts; but his detachment had-no 
_ ſooner paſſed tlie bridge, with an intention to fall upon 
the rear of the kings army, than they were attacked. 
fepulſed, and purſaed with conſiderable loſs. Stunned 
and ditpirtted by this blews the army of Waller 
melted away by deſertion; and the ling thought he 
ſafely leave it, and march to the weſtward 
againſt Effex, Whe had obliged prince Maurice to 
raiſe che ſiege of "Lyme, and made himſelf maſter; of 
We mouth and Tuunton? 1001 000.0. 10 Baile 
While Charles was mareling, he received fo ma 
reinforcements; that he how] a ppEared in the field wi 


an army ſuperior to that of the enemy. Prince Mau- 


rice hovered -rownd the camp of Eſſen vba flying 
army of 4000 horſe afidifoc, eur off his (convoys, 
and perpetually” harafſed” his rear during his march. 
Eſſex now found himſelf greatly diſtreſſed, and knew 
not what eourſe to purſue?: he vas incapable of fighting 
the royal army and had ne place of ' firengtlywhither. 
he might retreat till he received reinforcementi: A 
council of war was called, when lord Roberts pro- 
poſed their marching into Cornwall. He obſerved, 
that the greater part of the inhabitants of that county 
was well affected to the parliament; and would join 
their army as ſoon as the troops appeared among 
them; that there was the greateſt real. 
king would not attempt to follow! them into Cornwall, 
becauſe he muſt hy that means be expoſed to the dan- 
ger of puttitig himſelf between bo fires, as it was 
more than probable Sir William Waller would ſoon be 
in à condition ts follow him, and harals his rear. 
Theſe reaſons had the deſired effect, and à reſo⸗ 
tution was taken of marching direAly into Cornwall. 
-# Charles immediately purſued Eſſex, and it was 
propoſed,” in a conneil of war, te attack him in his 
camp; but Sir Richard Granville being daily expected 
from the weſtern parts of Cornwall with a confidera- 
ble body of forces, it was thought more expedient to 
cut off his proviſions, and force him to furrender at 
diſcretion: Eſſex informed the parliament of his dan. 


ger, and defired that a body of troops might be ſent 
fall upon che king's reer. General Middiezon re. 


ceived a comttiſſion io execute that ſervice, but he 


ved of alt forage and 


row corner at Eeſtichiel, deprived 


proviſions and ſeeing no proſpełt of ſucceſs, was re- 


them on one ſide; prince Maurice on another; Sir | troops about three in the afternoon on the tuen) 


duced to the laſt extremity. The king preſſed upon 
Richard Gtanvitle ona third; and Sir Jacob Aſhley 


on a fourth! Eſſex, Robaris, und ſomè of theprinci- | | 
pal officers, eſcaped in a boat ts Plymouth: Balfour, 
with his horſe, paſſed the king's guards in a thick fog, 


and got ſafe to the-garriſons of his on party. Skip. 


pon, who commanded the foot, had no method of | 


eſcaping - he'was therefore obliged to capitulate 5 by 


which it was agreed, that — 5 ſhould deliver up their. / 
accordingly*performed ; and the ſoldiers being con- 
jarligmgnt's quarters, were diſmiſſet. 
The co of. Charles during this campaign pro- 
duced him the moſt diſtinguiſhed reputation; and in- 

deed it malt be owned, chat it fel little ſnort of the 

beſt generats of that age. Aſter his affairs were, to 4 
he had reduced two tro 7 


ammunition. 


all appearance, deſperate 


armies of his enemies, commanded by cheir 


officers, to the very firuation which be himſelf had 
dreaded but a'few weeks before; He triamphedover | 
thoſe very perfons whom it was thought alnoſtimpel. | 
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ſible for him to eſcape. Middleton attempted 10 in. 


cult ſervice of relisuing Baſing-hoube, belonging iy 


realon to think che 


that the earl of Mancheſter ſhould advance to Sha; 


- flanked Mancheſter's forces. Waller, however, vil 
the officers under him, acted with great intrepidi 


another 


ever, coming on boſorcthe aſßtiom cn me Che 

be renewed, put an end to the battle; an ee l 
fearing: that a ſecond ent wight P 

to his army, determined to avoid it. Ln” 


left his baggage” and cannon/in- Deuningen 2 


.1 As Dj 1644, 


tercept the king's proviſions, and was, in ſome 
ſucceſsful; but Sir Francis Doddintgon wached fe 
ſo narrowly, that, after many bloody ſkirmiſhe, he 
; 1 to retire to She else 41s, : 
While Charles was in the weſt, Colonel Gage 0. 
of the royal oſſicers in Qxford; undertook 7 


the marquis of Wincheſter, which: colonel Norton; 
the head. of a large detachinent of the — 
forces, had heſieged:upwards of three months. Cage 
had above forty miles to march from Oxford, and hi, 
route lay near the garriſons of Abingdon: and Rez. 
ding. 11 He, however, performed the talk with area 
applauſe; for though his party was nqt ſtrong enough 
to raiſe the fiege, yet he found means to throw into 
the houſe a large convoy of ammunition and provi. 
ons. He afterwardg returned to Oxſurd without (uf 
tering any Joſs. The town. of Hanbury, and ie 
caltle of Dennington, were hoth reſieved ij and the 
kings army, after! driving Waller out-of  Andoyer, 
marched unmoleſted to Newbury. 
The repeated ſucceiſſes of the royaliſts preatly 


alarmed the parliamem; and. it was nqw determinedto I 
oppoſe the king with very numerous forces, They WM 52 
had new armed the fubdued-forces' of Eſſex, and or- 110 
dered Mancheſter and Cromwell to march with thei ratior 
recruited troops from the eaſtern aſſociation. All the the dj 
forces, joining with thoſe of Waller and Middleton, Lond, 
formed an army far ſuperior to that of the king, ud by the 
advanced to give him batile. Newbury was a {econd Indeed 
time the ſcene of the bloody animoſities between the ſome | 
Engliſh. In this battle both parties were guilty of (read. 
overſights. The king quitted his advantageous fili This p. 
tion, and drew his army out into Speen : field, ſituated lendet 


between Ne. and Dennington · caſtle, thinking 
that he could. there be attacked only in front, but 
in a council of war held at Cheveley, it was reſoed 
that Waller, aſſiſted by the London brigade, and the 
forces of Eſſex, ſhould take poſſeſſion of Spen- l 


that the former ſhould begin the attack, and the lauef 
on a ſignal given, force the paſs at Shaw, by which 
the king's diſpoſitions muſt be broken. This wv 
however, a very dangerous ſervice, as Charles vo 


poſſeſſion not only of Dennington, near which Sp: Wd addi 
, who commanded Waller's infantry, mult pi s they 
but alſo of Doleman-houſe, which was fortified, ad 


and inccef. They made a large cirouit to 20d th 


fire of Dennington. caſtle, but their rear ſuffered "188 
conſiderably by a ſally made from the gab fates 
4 After eſcaping this danger, they attacked the king the hoy 


lng the 

n, accuſ 

N00 nuit 

+ recovered, f The everi 

lame ihey had loſt in Cornwall, could not forde®'* de) 
bracing them with: tears of joy. But the © $a inte 


ere. had not the ſame ages 53 — 
paſſage at Shaw: for t h he paſſed the Am" 
— len and ſeemed at Ei ee have the eta 
yet Oui. putting himſelf at the head-of Cleef 
brigade, drove him back with great Lauf fue | 
perſon attempting to tale Dolews"-b0" hol 
obliged to retire with confiderablelo. Nc 
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ford. Soon alter his arrival, he was joined by prince 
Rupert, at the head of conſiderable body af ca. 
valty, and a, good train of artillery. Strengthened 
by this reinforcement, he ventured to advance to- 
vards the enemy, now employe 


a * | 

: jngton· gaſtle. Eſſex, detained by ſickneſs, had not 
5 he" the army ſince his misfortune m Cornwall. 
f Mancheſter, who. commanded in his abſence, though 
15 tis forces were much ſuperior 10 thoſe of the king, 


&clined an engagement, notwithſtanding the preſſing 


reglett ſo favourable an opportunity of putting an end 
o.the war. The king therefore carried off his ar- 
allery from Dennington-caſtle, in the face of the 
enemy, and by that means ſufficiently repaired the 
honour, that had been loſt by his retreat from the 


zoe Charles gained by this action; it excited animo- 
cies between Mancheſter and Cromwell, equal at leaſt 
o thoſe! Tat hefore ſübſiſted between Eſſex and 
Waller, and w Hich had proved ſo favourable to his 
najelty. SME 1ETUT.SH7 © N. ow | 


The battle of Newbury put an end to the cam- 


ito 
vey un, and both armies: were ſoon after diſtributed 
| or- no winter quarters. But though the military ope- 
their tions were over for a ſeaſon, the conteſts between 


bels de different generals increaſed when they repaired to 
eton, london: the hole city and parliament were agitated 
ol Wb weir mutual reproaches and accuſations. Theſe, 
cond ladeed, owed their riſe to a party, which had been 
n the ome time formed in the parliament, but which the 

ty of ſtead of the royal power had hitherto ſuppreſſed; 
lu Thi party were called Independents, a ſet, hitherto 

vated ended with the preſbyterians, and acquired diſtinc- 
ning li only” from the. deſtruttion of monarchy; En- 


But, Iulaſly by-{yſtem, infatuated with the idea of religi- 
glved, 7 — and believing that they were all ſuper- 
id the liurally inſpired, they would admit of neither 
philly ſits, nor: biſhops, nor miniſters, they pretend- 
Shaw; Neha the holy ſpirit, by its inward communications, 
latter; paced both poor and rich upon a level, and made the 
which rant equal 40 the learned. They. hated royalty 
s es than hierarchy. The object of the puritans 
; was "to reſtrain, theirs to annihilate the prerogative ; 
þ Skip lt adding a profound policy to their abſurd reve- 
i pals they executed what others thought impoſſible. 


omvell, who was at the head of the independents, 
"2 capacity adapted to the greateſt enterpriae: he 
Kd the ardour of an enthuſiaſt, the daring ſpirit of 
| leader of a party, the diſſimulation of a hypocrite, 
een of a general, and the genius and addreſs 

heſman. He declaimed, with great violence 
e houſe of commons, againſt the conduct of 
uchelter, whom he accuſed of not puſhing the war 
: necellary vigour; -eſpecially of negleQing 
u ungton-caftle, the opportunity of totally de- 


one i "I the royal army. And Mancheſter, in his 
enge ln n Cculed Cromweſl of ſeditiousſpeeches, calcu- 
oft fur * mie dhe) perliamentt 7 nts] 
deing n 1 ſererity of theſe diſputes alarmed the Indepen- 
r 3 they perceived that they muſt now carry their 
2 (a $a. e execution, or abandon all thoughts of 
a * * and accordingly they formed the reſo. 
t new mo 


delling the army. Their maxim 
pa he who drew his front againſ the king, 
* ">a 2 the ſcabbard. They were for de- 
yo, n and offtcers that would not heſitate at 
2. They were, indeed, far inferior in 
r 0th in the: parliament and in the kingdom, 


nen party; but they had addreſs ſuf- 
, ne end, io carry their deſign into exocu- 


wa ” Inſtigation, a ſolemn faſt was voted, 


volt fur 


clicitations.of Cromwell, who: conjured bim not to 


£3 AR t £380 0. 
ind rexreatedfixſt to Wallingford and then to Ox- 


yed in the ſiege of Den- 


* 
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in parliament, and charged the members with inte- 
reſted views. They complained of the perfidious 
temiſſneſs of che leaders, Abo, inflead of putting a 
peedy end to the war, fought only, by prolonging 
it, to enxich themſelves with the ſubſtance of the 
people. They intreated the Lord to raiſe up men 
more worthy: to be the inſtruments of his providence. 
The day following, theſe diſcourſes were repreſented 
by the independent party in parliament as the mani- 
feſt inſpiration of the Holy Spirit. The neceſſity of 
finding ſome remedy for theſe diſorders was inſiſted 
on. Phe members were eonjured to diveſt them- 
ſelves: of all perſonal intereſt and lucrative employs 
ments. Cromwell remarked, that fince | the com- 
mencement of the war, a number of able officers 
had been formed, who were capable of conducting 
the moſt dangerous expeditions; that the troops 
wanted a reform on a ney plan, and the ſucceſs 


Vvould depend on the extirpation of ahuſes. Theſe 


repreſentations produced the deſired effect. A com- 
mittee was appointed to frame what àvas called the 
Self. denying Ordinance,” by which the members 
of both houſes were excluded from all civil and mi- 
litary employments, except a few officers who were 
ſpecißed. This ordinance gave occaſion to the moſt 
furious. debates, and, for ſome time, rent both the 
parliament and city into factions. It was obſerved 
by the independent party, that the diſcipline of the 
army did not correſpond with the merit of the officers, 
nor were there any hopes, till the preſent vices and 
diſorders, which prevailed among the ſoldiers, were 
repreſſed by a new model, that the forces of the par- 
liament would ever be attended with ſignal ſucceſs in 


trary, repreſented, that beſides the ingratitude of 
diſcarding, by fraud and ſubtlety, fo many noble 
perſons by whom the parliament had been hitherto 
_ chiefly ſupported, they would find it extremely diffi- 
cult to ſupply the place of men, now formed by ex- 
perience to command and authority: that the rank 
alone, poſſeſſed by ſuch: as were members of either 
houſe, prevented envy, retained the atmy in obedi- 
ence, and gave weight to military orders; that great- 
er confidence might. ſafely; be repoſed in men of fas 
mily and - fortune, than in mere adventurers, who 


embraced by the perſons who employed them. But 
notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, which were urged with 
great force and eloquence, the bill paſſed both hauſes 
of parliament. In conſequence of this act, Eſſex; 
Warwick, Mancheſter, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, 
and ſeveral others, reſigned their commiſſions, and 
received the thanks of the parliament for their good 

ſervices ; and a penſion of 10, o00l. per annum was 

ſettled on Eſſen. * Su And ©] 
IM — D. 1646. The Self-denying Ordinance being 

paſſed, it was agreed to recruit the army to 22, 000 
men, and Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed general. 
It is remarkable that his commiſſion did not run like 
that of Eſſex, in the name of the king and parlia+ 
ment, but in that of the parliament alone; and the 
article relating to the ſafety of the king's perſon was 
omitted. Cromwell, being a member of the lower 
houſe, ſnould have been diſcarded with the others; 
but this impartiality would have diſappointed the 
views: of thoſe who had introduced the Self-denying 
Ordinance. He was ſaved by a ſubtelty and that po- 
litical craft in which he was ſo eminent. At the time 
when the other .officers reſigned their commiſſions, 
care was taken that he ſhould he ſent with a body of 
horſe, to relieve Taunton, beſieged by the / rayaliſts. 
His abſence being remarked, orders were immediately | 
_ diſpatched for his attendance in parliament; and the 


plore the aſſiſtance of heaven. Some of | 


ans preachers lamented the difſentions | 


in that ſervice. Cromwell feigned-a-ready — 


any undertaking. The preſbyterians, on the con- 


would: be apt to entertain ſeparate views from thoſe 


new general was direfted to employ ſome other officer 


_ 
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ance, and a day was fixed when he would take his 
place in the houſe. But Fairfax having. appointed a 
rendezvous of the army, wrote to the parliament, 
deſiring leave to tetain, for ſome days; lieutenaut-ge- 
neral Cromwell; whoſe advice, he ſaid, would be 
uſeful in ſupplying tha place of thoſe officers who had 
reſigned. + Shortly after he:begged; with great ear. 
heſtneſs, that they would altow Cromwell to ſerve 
during that ign: thus the independents; tho! 
much inferior in number, obtained a complete vidto- 
ty over the preſbytetians ; ix heing ſufficiently evident 
that the army cui give law to the parliament. For 


dreſſed them by che tiide of the to houſes of par- 
liament aſſembled at Weſtminſterq and alſo the Scot: 
tiſh commiſſioners. On ihis occaſion Charles had re- 
courſe to an artifice,” which does very little honor to 
his ſincerity: he entered in his council book a ſecret 
proteſt, importing, that though he had called them a 
parliament, he did not acknowiedge them as ſuch. 


* 


A treaty; however, being agreed to by both par- 
ties, Uxbridge was the place appointed for holding 
the conferences; and Charles appointed  fixteen 
commiſſioners, who accordingly met thoſe authorized 
by the parliament, attended by the Scots commiſſi- 
oners. It was agreed that the Scots and parliament- 
ary commiſſioners ſhould give in their demands with _ 
regard to three important articles, namely, religion, 
the militia; and Ireland and that thefe ſhould be 
ſucceſſiwely examined and diſruſted, in conferences 
with the king's» commiſſioners. But it was ſoon 
found totally impradticable to come to any agreement 
- with regard to either of theſe articles.. 
In conſequence of this, the negotiation was broke 
off, and each party prepared to decide the impor- 
unt conteſt by the ſword. On the 3d of April Fair- 
fax repaired to the rendezvous of his troops at Wind- 
for, where, by the great care and aſſiduity of Skip- 
E bis ſerjeant- major, he found the army in excel- 
lent condition. Cromwell, having joined him from 
Saliſbury, was diſpatched with a party of horſe into 
Oxfordſhire; to prevent the junction of a large body 
of cavalry; detached from prince Rupert's army in 
the neighbourhood” of Oxford. He was fortunate 
enough to meet at Iſlip-· bridge five of the beſt regi- 
ments in the royal army, commanded by the earl of 
Northampton, and gained a complete victory, took 
200 men priſoners, and 400 horſes. He then ſum- 
moned and took Blechington. houſe, commanded by 
colonel Windebank, who was aſterwards ſhot at Ox- 
ford, for delivering up the place. His next attempt 
was againſt another party of the royaliſts paſted at 
Brampton-· buſh, under the command of Sir William 
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vwieſt. Fairfax, however, obeyed his orders, © 


Vaughan 1 whom he defeated and took priſoner, with 


— 


two hundred of his men. 
, +8 


| tremity, that they had for ſome time ſubſi 


mo Goring; and the council 
lle 


gaoverbor, with all his. garriſon conſiſting of 1504 


to join the tree e 
MWeſtmoteland, returned to t 


A. D. 16 6. 


ſtill beſieged j 
r educed to Kick or 


moſt nauſeous food. It was "defended be the 
Blake, and attacked by: Goring and Sir Richard — 
ville: but the latter being wounded. | his- den 
was given to Sir John Berkley, whom the tro : 
ſuſed to obey ; and a difference happening betvee, 
3 pr in the welt the | 
ge wth ried at the approcts'of the patliamenar 
Act 201 men non SENUKS 114 |: 


Aer Cromwell had beat, fo fucceful in i; 8. 


The towm of Taunton was 
royaliſts, and the garriſon was 


though the command of the forces was, in- appear- | counters with the royaliſts, he ſummoned Farringdon 
ance, conferred un Fairfax, it neſted in reality, with | hauſe td ſurrender. But colonel Bruges, . who "ou It 
Cromwell A Beg RV? 2115 f ale i 1 manded the garriſon, inſtead of complying with the ſe 
Fairfax kavingthus/procured ther continuanct of demand, ſallied out at the head of his twops, and he 
Cromwell new:modelled the army by his aſſiſtance, Cromwell was defeated; thdugh he had been joined ret 
incorporating ſome regiments: into others, making a þ by-a'{irong party of ſoot from Abingdon,” under th mi 
total change wall the military departments, and eſtab- | command! of Major-generab Brown. In the meas 1 
kſhinga new diſcipline . Alb this, which at any other | tume::prmee Rupert Ubſeated Maſſey, governorof * 
time would have occaſioned in: revolt, now paſſed | Gloucelter, and joined the king at Oxford; ſoon after i 
without the leaſtioppoſitiom ct 1 tgirHoC ++ | which Goring. eſcatet a hody of Cromwell'shorks youl 
During thb ft tramſattions a treaty” of peace was | and brought his forces to the royal cam. ben 
negotiating between the king and parliament; but | - Charles now took the field at the head ef harm, tp 
with little hopes of -ſucceſs/::1Upon hiv-majeſty's ve: | Which conſiſted of -6,boo horſe; and g, 000 foot. He 425 
turn to Oxford; after ptitting his army into winter diretted his march towards Warwickſhite, in order ts order 
quarters, the to houſes! required, and procured a relieve Cheſter, which: had :been for ſome time be; mo 
fafe condu& for their deputies, with propoſals for ſieged by Breraton; but om ihe approach of the wy Ju 
an accommodation; which they" had framed" during | army, he drew off his forces, and marched toad he ro 
the ſummer: Charles, on their being preſented to] Lancaſhire. In conſequence of this the king chang ier 
him, required,; in his turn u ſaſe conduct for ihe ed bis rbut. and determined to attack the: town of brees 
duke of Richmond, and the earl of Southampton, Leiceſter, which: wagevery ſtrong and: defended b ler! 
who ſhould carty his anſwer to the! two houſes. But 4 good garriſon: hut by the remarkable bravery 0 i" 
_ this: favour was not to be obtained, till he had ads | bis troops, the place: was: carried by ſtorm, andthe | al 


men, were; made prifoners of war, Could the kin 
have-reſtratied-the/{excaſles:'of his ſoldiers this ac 
quifation:would-, have proved of i the: utmoſt impo 1 
ance ; but the diſorders they committed, aſier they 
were maſters of the town; did more prejudice to big 
affairs, than all the plunder they acquired, tho it u 
very rich, did him ſervice, : Beſides the priſoners 
took about 1000 horſes: fourteen - pieces of cal 


— and a great quantity of ammunition and nilia 7 
122 Neri tan ian 10611 . 7 
- The loſs of Leieeſter greatly alarmed the pur "tr 
ment. They preſſed the Scôts to quicken th lle . N 
march to the ſouthward; and Fairfax, being now bfg. 2 
ed by Cromwell and Brown, was ordered to block 1 | og 
Oxford. But thoſe meaſures were greatly embarra it 1 9 
ſed by the backwardneſs of the Scots, who bad Ad 
treated imo Weſtmoreland, and by the bad conditi ma 


of Faitfax's army, aſter dis fatiguing march into . 


fat down: before Oxford on the 23d of May; 19% 
he was apprehenſive the xing would ſoon return, al 


ſhut him up : between: his army and the town, "WW 
was ſtrong and well garriſoned-. On recewing | Bin: Al 
vice that the king Was marching to relieve on a 50 
Fairfax was ordered to leave the command pol 


blockade to general Brown, and watch the 2 

of the _ army; it being {trongly ſulpebt * 
inſtead of marching to Oxford, the king intel 
Ix ſoon appes 
and orders 


fall upon the aſſociated counties. 
that this opinion. was well founded; ads 
immediately diſpatched for raiſing the bloc 
Oxford, and git ing the, King battle, if be ber 
to advance. Colonel Vermuden, who bad bo 
were retreat 
hward, 37; 
himſelf berween'/the royal army and the l 
counties, Borftal-houſe had been for g, 
beſieged by Skippon, but made ſo-brave "He j 
that he was obliged to draw off , fed 
ed-Fairfax on ihe 6th of -June/ and e. 
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the whole army reached Sherington, in order to de- 


end the aſſociated counties; certain advices having 
deen received that the king had directed his march 


towards Northampton. 


Al of the expelled members, who beheld the 


ing had NOW cooped up Welden, who had been de- 
ached by Fairfax to Taunton, between his army and 
the walls of that place, and advice was every hour 


. eipelted that both Welden and the town had ſur- 
b rendered. Charles had, however, ſeen his error and 
ne kpented his having ſent Goring into the weſt; but 
he he {till had it, in his power to rejoin him, or to 
nd retire either to Leiceſter or Worceſter, where he 


night have recruited and refreſhed his army, while 


he hat of the parliament was haraſſed with fatiguing 
an hes. ＋ 1001 IL Ow 

'of 19 Charles taken theſe prudent meaſures, they 
ter would, in all probability, have been productive of 
rk, he noſt ſalutary conſequences; but, inſtead thereof, 


it was unhappily reſolved to fight Fairfax. This re- 
lution was principally owing to the ungovernable 
ler of prince Rupert, who excited the impatient 
lumour of the nobility and gentry, of which the army 
yas full, by urging the many difficulties under which 
WT tc r0yalifts laboured, and from which they could be 
Wrelicred: by nothing but a victory. The king's 
frees lay about Daventry in | Northamptonſhire, 
mere he waited five days in expettation of engaging 


laut, of whoſe marches he was totally. ignorant. 
ery 0 I. lat certain advice arrived, that the parliament's 
a, who had now been joined by all his parties, 


advanced to. Wooton, and that his head quarters 
Wi within fix miles of that of the king. It was not 

en now. too late for Charles to decline an engage- 
kent without any injury to his reputation, He might 
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1 
0 7 general, * 


arbamens, which had b 
King led 


The; conteſt was be 


The parliament at Weſtminſter were very uneaſy, 
the ſucceſs of Charles, but from the re- 


gels of the king with infinite pleaſure, Gor- 
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dangerouſly wounded, was defited by Fairfax to lea e 
the field ; but he declared he would continue there as 
long as any ſoldier would ſtand his ground. But not- 
withſtanding all the intrepidity of theſe two generals, 
the infantry in the center was broke; and Fairfax's 
own regiment, commanded by Sit Charles Doyley, 
was the only body of foot that kept their ground. 
Fairfax, however, with great preſence of mind, 
brought-up the reſerve, and renewed the combat, In 
the mean time, Cromwell attacked the left wing of the 
royal army with ſuch intrepidity, that they could not 
ſupport the charge ; they were broken, and purſued 
about a quarter of a mile, when Cromwell, who im- 
proved by his prudence the advantage he had gained 
by his valour, detached a party to prevent their rally- 
ing, while he himſelf turned back upon the king's in- 
fantry, and threw them into the utmoſt confuſion: 
One regiment only maintained its order © unbroken, 
though twice: deſperately aſſaulted by Fairfax. But 
the third attempt proved deciſive; Doyley charged 
them in front, while Fairfax attacked” them in the 
rear, The gallant regiment was now broken, and 
partly diſperſed. | Senſible, when it was too late, of 
his error, prince Rupert abandoned his fruitleſs 
attempt upon the enemy's artillery, and joined the 
king, whole infantry was now totally defeated. Charles 
did all in his power to animate this body of cavalry to 
exert that valour they had already diſplayed; he 
called aloud to them, One charge more, and we 
recover the day. But they ſaw too evidently the 
diſadvantages under which! they laboured, to obey 
even the command of their ſovereign. The king was 


| armies, zal moſt as faſt a8 à traveller could Pa 
of, |} one tothe other. Tbe lord Loughborough” ſurren- 


Ace Rupert, v his uſual celerity and 
left, Ireton, made a ſtout refitance ; and, | 
he as run, through, the thigh. with, e pile, 
waned the combat Bl he was taken priſoner; 
N urge was hot 1 1140, port the: 
change of l his whole wing. was 


9818 ; 
in ſummoning and-attacking, the. 
on; high, a beew. leſt with 
g 


WPI $i 352X505 - > ON his main 
nd with all the conduct 
re1VEry: | 


Lunar and Ski {i the 
Lua 228 Ikippgn nobly ſupported the 
I ey had acquited, be beer bens 


obliged to quit the field, and leave the victory to the 
þ enemy. 91 (059017 bean 2 NIL neuen 
The number of ſlain in the parliament's army was 
greater than that in the king's, the former loſing up- 

ward of 1000, and the latter not above 800. But 
Fairfax took 400 officers, and upwards of 3000 men 
priſoners. He alſo book 12 pieces of eannon, two 
mortars, 8000 arms, 40 barrels of powder, and 100/ 
9 colours, together with the king's equipage, and cabi- 
net, in vhich were copies of his letters to the queen, 
which; the. parliament aſterwards ordered to be pub- 
liſned. ian a word] this victory was At once the 
greateſt and moſt complete of any gained by the par- 
lament during the whole courſe of the civil war. 

Charles had ſtill a fine body of 00 horſe, and 1000 
foot, in Wales, under general Gerrard. Goring 
Vas at the head of aꝶ army before Taunton, little in- 
. fexiat 46 that the king had loſt at Naſeby, and the 


r 


royal garriſons.” But a flood of misfortunes were now 
to be p red on che head of this unfortunate prince: 
| his; enemies |.conquered- his towns, gartiſons and 
from 


| routed borſe were every day coming in to'fome of the 


dexed:Leiceſter to Fairfax, without ſtipulating any 


ather condition, than that of obtaining quarters for 


| higaſelf and his garriſons But Fairfax being no 
ſtranger to the wretched condition of 'Tautiton,” ſent. 
a a meſſenger to the parliament for inſtruRions concern- 
ing his march into the weſt. In the mean time, he 
' palledifrom Leiceſter to Lutterworth, and proceeded; 
' without any interruption, t Dorcheſter. The miſe- 
ries of eixil diſcord had, fon ſome time, been ſo ſe- 
verely felt by the inhabitants of the weſterii counties, 
| eſpecially thoſe of Devon, Dorſet, and Wilts, tha 
they had formed a ſcheme of neutrality, under the 
title of Cub: men. Their declared intẽntighs was to 


reſiſt either party who: ſhould attack Them, and to 
mediate fair conditions between the king and his par- 
liament. This aſſociation was now o-ftrong, as to be 

formidable to both parties who equally complained of 


cheir ſufferings from the Clubl men. *Spon afte? 
W * 
; 5 5 * 


8 


* 


10 
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'of Dorſetſhire, with ſeveral.other leaders of the Club- 
Wen, waited upon him with the following articles and 
requeſts, That the affociates provide arms, ſet 


valches, be quiet with thoſe that excite no diſturbance, 
ſeize all diſorderiy ſoldiers and fend them to the 

neareſt garriſpus: not to deny quarters and contri- 
butions proportioned to their. abilities + til their pe- 


Utions be delivered, not to favour either party, nor 
to proteſt any not aſſociated. To requeſt the renewal 
of, a treaty, with a ceſſation of arms; and alſo that the 
arrilons in Dorſet, Devon, and Wiks; be put into 
eir hands, till the King and parliament agree about 
their diſpoſal: ĩhat they be freed from all charges, ex- 


cept the maintenance of thoſe garriſons: that all Jaws, 


nat repealed, be in force, and executed by che ordi- 
nary , officers :, that all perſons who defire it may be 


at liberty, tg: lay down their arms; and that others 


. aye ahſented themſelves from their houſes may 
e free liberty to return. The general told them, 

** greatly: approved of their endeavours to bring 
25 a peace; hut not of the ceſſation of arms, or 


of diſbanding che ſoldiers; but promiſed- to protect ‚ 


them | rom being plundered, and required them to 
ieren their meetings. Perhaps he would not 

e diſmiſſed. the leaders of the Club- men on ſuch 

= terms, had he not been very deſirous of proſe- 
be pas his favourite ſcheme, the relief of! Taunton, 
Fame having conſented to his leading the 

to theſe parts, Where the royaliſis were till 

ew ul, and capable of making a gallant reſiſtance. 
But ſeuds and animoſities had, for tome time, pre- 
vailed among the officers, and threatened inevitable 


royal party. Goring was capable of per- 


forming all that could be required from the braveſt 
and vileſt of Mankind. 


His abilities were fufficient 
to clothe, vice with every advantagei; his aloquenoe co 
de ude caution into ruin. His heart; infenfible either 
to the happineſs.or miſexies of others laid. hot a check 
an his career af, wickedneſs.;c His beg his in- 
— grance, his riots, his overſighis and hisnegligence, 
ered. it problematical for hat end; nature/had- 
Fx is her, gifts; on perſonſuho diſgraced them; 
and why fortune coured a man! ſ 
Sade ol he hapes uf victory cduid not veſtrain hin 
m debauchery, nor the frar of inſamy deter him 
10 nr treachery. N. ſerving dhe royal. was not 
ip him the reæſuli of but of acbident jzand 
aben oppo. 
Pains to dilappoint; — would have dome to have 
executed the engellent diſpaſitigns laid down by him- 
1 10 for. ths. ſervice of his maſter: / The ds and 
bjs ſoldiers had rendered him 0 Gif. 


e oye 2 Ne party in the ueſti tllat he knew! |: 
him 4ll offices with dug mnaſte?;can@Þ was! |: 


the don 
eee Tor Teryice ſhould fulflett Heiwas:accorey 
ng Ong * in guardng the pa ſſages w Tuumon 


received ples telief from Ihe ud 


7 78 5 country _— even. his: chief''officensiwere Lea 
haye! interviews with thaſe of this e 

Bf a ones prolonged the fiege; and — 

lo, greatly, that they .nioujdered aways!) an 

4 "Fair 


in 


17 f under a necuſſityn udntun 
By a j — of rang the Gegoy's He re 
tire mpoft, an oped un in 2 
was defeated \/Fairfax;.who killed 506 


ungratefub to her: - 


adyanced toſxelievt te place,oGoting' | 
oorafioned; 
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biege advance. 
of the Want 77 Bondy 
had been f promiſed 
promiſe 125 never been e ” Charles bel 
| therefore in no 
Hereford, diri 


and felt it more ſenfibiy, than any man of his party. 


water was a dreadful blow to the nid: "On 

was conſidered as impregnable; and the King's friend 
had laid up in it, as a {ure Fepomtory, their treafu 
and moſt valuable eftetts; , 


The king was now retreated to Cardiff in Sou, 
Wales, where he had leiſure” to reflect on his | 
fallen condition ; and, perhaps, ſaw it more clearly, 


But when he was the ſport of fortune, he ſeemed re. 


-gardleſs of her frowns. When his beſt friends; even 2, 
thoſe who had been moſt forward in advancing war, bo, 
now preffed him to accept of peace on almoſt 1 


conditions, Charles declared himſelf of a different 
— He admitted, An he had nothin 


— nor forſake his Blende He tk prince Rat tinent 
pert, who was one of the party for peace, that if hi Eu. 
eaſe was to be viewed by a politician, it would m jw 
pear next to frenzy for him to decline any term ich 
bet as a king, a chriſtian,” and a gentleman, low ad 


his fortunes were, he would ' no other ten 
than what were conſitent with the bonour 10 0 Un 
of a ſovereign. 

The Scots, ming ben, Ouflite, anch had f 
even months been bravely defchded by Str Thom 
Glenham, marched to the ſouthward, and fat dont 
before Heteford ; but they were fo diſguſted by th 
treatment! th bad received in England, that th. 
very ſlowly. They complained londl 

1 and artillery, wii 
g bb by the patliamept, but th 


Treat pain with regard to the fue! 
ed his courſe to the northward: 1 


after very fatigüing marches, reached Donat ̃ ; 
_— he was joine@by a body. of 3000 men; übe 50 men 
| che peculiar fate of that prince to arge mof . 
friends by his misfortines than by his pr bed by 
| required,” indeed, all his fortitude har "pur 4 
ottty! of ill fortune by which he was evety defer 


| wereobliget to ſurrender to 


it cauſech him mure 0 


Hi wen and took +400 prifoncy. 1 0! 2d{1. itt $00 of * — the Tout" 
ee dont ore Bridgewared, re, i kene een "tool 
ichen in ihat country. Thb place was = fe 9 Fly] 
aged, E Cetera for Cu: 
159 1 men. Boraſbme une the: 
yeſiſtance; but the outer ow Hein 

tak flere, Windham Deb ee 

2 to Fairfax ; by which the whols garfifon 

ade priſoners 


| ng che nee lee, 
dee . Which,it 


_ The caftles of Scarboro! , Shipton, 9 
d Pontefract, after makin fo nobleoppoik 
parſiament; | | 

their garriſons joined, ho Toy 
Charles v was now ver 
Weg Scbllzhd, to join 
a Pünclal, of hake, Half. armed hi 


fol 0 A 5 jo 
2 t the 172 
fy 10 oe * * 


ieee ſeveral ärmies of regular Yet 5 0 word, 
ind&d 55 officers of ex 3 | dl mu office 
5 — hop 4 of 't e K 4 1 1. D. 

en ace e * ot 5 + 

ce rin EE a 
| _ ob d dj 0 s Scotland. c unge 
2 e 0 1 ears;of or | bm 
Cond e cornthabtſed-gt the eye of Yor ee 
f drew up ak ind of manfelfel ende fang © Bp orten 
Culties EI its zointnichts'r Ny n with Le ſr 
ber wif * une 0 Tru 


if was thre: rent by a 
fed the fiege . 
59 gh 4 7 0 5 rok the” Writ 10 
eck of i ing 's ntention, | 
xpedicion,” thit HE reached Rotherhi | 


2 befe the king 
a es 75 5 1 
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Bat and Sherborne caltle, and prepared for beſieg- 
Briftol/; an enterprize which, from the ſtrength 
of he-gartiſon,” and the great reputation of prince 
1 gove 
But a weaker defence was not made by any 
n during” the whole war. The general expedta- 
obs were here totally diſappointed. The lines were 

qo ſobner taken by ſtorm, than the prince capitulat- 
al, and delivered up the city to Fairfax. Charles, 


Who, on receiv ing 


** aſtoniſhed at fo unexpected an event, 


„Was 
haitle of Naſeby. Exaſperated at the behaviour 
of Rupert, he inſtantly recaffed all his commiſſions, 
wd kent bim a 1 oer wt pals over to the con- 


nent. 


pirty. The ki 
which was beſieged by Jones, at the head of a ſtrong 


ud of Cheſter: attacked his rear, and forced him 
d give battle, The action vas vet ſharp,” and vic- 
ty ſeemed to Incline to the royal „till Jones fell 
* their troops on the other fide, and 1 them 
gn, with the Toſs of 60 lain, and 1000 pri- 


my. to Newark, and thenck eſcaped to Oxford, 
| be Mat himſelf up durin e winter. 

Tbe tue generals, Fairfax d Cromwell, having 
0 no poWefful army to oppoſe them, divided their 
es. Eremwell, at the Head of four regiments, 
i capitfilite;' BerkleyZcaſtte was faken by colo. 
o men, were ſuffered 0 tharch out without their 


. Crofwklfs detachment bei bg e ſtren 0 
| by three regiments of Horte, e marched 


ks deſendded by lord Ogle, at the head Of à nut- 


Ws gelen: but altef 4 vigorous defence he was 

ted to Cspitulate off bönburable onditions, 
Veen ext gr ee ig-howle, "Which, 
| ble the bravethai tick les had already 
led .o thay 480 perate — 

the üg Rotten the i of "CH: all; 


ok it WTA in hand 


n and ſent che mary as Ha fed Uf the Prin. me Gt hart, 2 5 Fn Ik . of hahe 
_ d offices! Pri ners to EOIHHd l! re exithilialſm **He was at ohee. theix 1 5 a 
| "A A. — rs Pfticceſs, ' de. th _ leader. Every county WAS A 600 
"an a Broth Which, | n, bind on almoſt evety gent emhan's 
Tre of a fquxdf6nof . eee | of 3 2281 ha pened, which exceeded in fu ury 
hy, under! the” comttiand of Admira [Far he took ile 6f 4 3 War. The nuinbers that fell in 
| hn Peres uary;” One hen the tho" ed battles were inconhderable 
pegel 6 * eats | wh 4 the total that were ſlain In thole 
y * "and ami Ra | 1 Es. e the Los dli. 
2 War; Belongin | gently,” was now bedoine the” watth-word, of. the 
180 e of Freon EY | 125 "IT Aud "nj 10 tat no quarter oy t.to 
© pri Mrs were t the. carl Dartmouth, colon be "to Er Gute And that ike war. ho Id bg 
eg ' MOL rent 1 77 inferior offiters. catried pri w hit i 9 ding the few few decenties me | 
Mui al 192 600 ith che Minds of the 'vitto: 101 f fo, bern re toward his majelſy an 
bert Who mn 5 cheeet HabUity 6 - err BA 
b cor ihe roy gs Ons Arles e noth fort tor hegotiaring 4 
800 wen, 3d g ek hoot = Nec ick rtiament, 4 Fachred to have a per. 
met at | nal 'freaty' with the two ouſes. He 0 155 
Feng Ul Nig ot 4 cb WE re e Ad fafe cohdullt 1 1 
; Obltgeck to. ſelf and his Arte mit th Ie tr oft 
I 9575 11 ml! 1 04 15 l abi hom ther 00 ld be no 50 
bop — Türe jolt Ut 2 die 1 5 him c 
bs ing of. ee et; a 1 0 he ders for ſe ah 3 70 if 
he efilige Att stp 10 1 
I 2 i alto gs oe of 1 tw” tro} 8botorable, 
Ek Wee wende Patti" agp! ie . e 5 


rnor, was deemed of the laſt impor- 


advice that Fairfax determined to 
Briſtol, had collected all his forces to relieve 


* was hardly leſs fatal to his party than the ; 


3 now ended the ruin of the 105 | 
mls 5 rharched to the relief of Cheſter, 


deuchmettof the parliamient's forces, Poyntz follow ' 
. tim loſe, and on his arrival in the neighbour- a 


bels. Wie king fled, with the remains of his bro- 
tinched tothe Devizes, and foon obliged 55 gatrri- 


i Rainſborough ; but the garrifon, conliſting of 


eker, Und fat down” before the caſtle, . | 


r 


In de mean time Fairfax made bimſelr maſter of 


ö 


| own homes. 
| ee paſſes to retire beyond the ſeas: the others, 


the hopes of the royaliſts, news Abe that 


Such of the . As ry it were 


aving promiſed never more to bear arms againſt the 
parliament, received a free pardon, on paying com- 


poſitions proportioned to their abilities. 


Fairfax now returned to the ſiege of Exeter; and 


| after making himfelf maſter of that city, which com- 
pleted the eonqueſt of the Weſt, he marched his 


victorious army to the centre of the kingdom, and 
fixed his head quarters at N ewbury., The prince of 
Wales had the good fortune to eſcape when the royal 
army was inveſted at Truro; and, purſuant to the 
repeated orders of his father, paſſed over to the Illes 
of Scilly, from thence to jerley, and afterwards ,to 
Paris. 

| Charles was no Je unfortunate i in other parts of 
the kingdom. Hereford was taken by furprize ; 
Cheſter ſurrendered: Lord Digby, who had attempt- 
ed, at the head of 1200 horſe, to force his way into 
Scotland, and j join Montroſe, was defeated at Sher- 
borne in Yorkſhire, by colonel Copely ; his whole 
force was diſperſed, and he himſelf gen to fly, 
firſt into the Iſle of Man, and thence into Ire- 
land. The town and caſtle of Chepſtow were deli- 


veref] up to the parliament ; the counties, of Pem- 


brokeand Caermarthen were reduced by Langhorne 
Sbelford and Wyverton houſes were taken, and even 
the undaunted counteſs of Derby was obliged to ſur- 
render Latham-hoiiſe, And to put a fin; al eriod ip 
lontro | 


himſelf, after the moſt aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, was totally 
defeated, and obliged to fly, with his broken forces, 
into the mountains. 

In this fituation was the ſtate of affairs when the 
inclemency of the feaſon put a ſtop. tr rage of 
war. It would be endleſs to mention all the Inna! ler 
attions and ſkirmiſhes, the ſieges of caſtles, and the 
taking of houſes; chat happened durii the whole 
campaign, ſo fatal to the royal party., he genius e 
Cromwell ſhone in its full luſtre ; he vas the ſupport 
of the * hill his! amazing ſucceſs awa- 
kened the jealouſy, of the preſpyterians. He flew 
ftom'-poſt” to poll With aſtoniſhing expegiti ion; the 
news of one Bam et hardly arrived 19 8 5 another 
was finiſhed; "the i ba of bor in 


TH 


ol: rufton were. 75 Gr pred 
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- whene©& it would be impoſlible for him, after. the 


city was inveſted, to make his eſcape. He could not 


bear the thoughts of being made a captive, and 7 
in triumph through the ſtreets of his capital, amic 
prejudiced and inſolent populace, and a rude enth If 


- fialiic foldiery, who hated his perſon and deſpiſed 


his dignity. - The Scots army had now inveſted New- 
ark, and ſeemed to open the only alylum to majeſty 
in diſtreſs. 
4oſt- all attachment to their ſovercign ; and that, as 
zealous preſbyterians, they would not villingl ſub- 
mit to the independents. Montreville, the Rlench 
miniſter, deſitoũs of ſerving the king, had ſolicited | 
the Scots generals and commiſſioners to give protec- 
tion to their diſtreſſed ſovereign ; and having receiv- 
ed man general profeſſions and promiſes; 592 tranl- 
mitted LE poſſibly with fome'exa eration, to the 
king, who now defermihed to mow mlelf into ihe 
arms of his Scottiſh ſubjeQs, 
The La ſecrecy, however, was oblerted. in 
this tranfaction; and that no interruption, ſufficient 
to occaſion a diſcovery, might happen, orders were 


given at every gate in Oxford to permit three perſons | 


to pals without being examined, Theſe, Precautions 
being taken, Charles, attended only by Dr. Hüdſon 
and r. Aſhburnham, paſſed about 2 89 5 thro' 
the gte that leads to London. The king, in the 
dreſs of Aiſtiburnham's 8 ſervant, with a ren 5 
behind biin, paſſed through H enley ia arrow. on 
the Hill. le once ener a0 e thoughts of en- 
tering the capital, and throwing himſelf into the arms 
the patliatnetit ; but this deſign appearing, tog dan; 
gerous, he purſued his firſt intention; and af fer, -pall- 
Ing thibugh many croſs roads, reached the Scottiſh 
np Pei Newark. The furpriſe of their, genejals 
'commmilioners was e ; they pretended io 
Big him homage, and paid him every EXIerna Mark 
of "oe Hut were determined to make him a gap 
"They Naga wy a guard, under pretente,of 
prin and d eſteem, but in reality to ſecure, his 

tbe SB” | n e 

Newark Kit m made 4 noble defence ag ol, : 
Scots, hs now applied to the king for orders/to 

28 efhor to rendes the fene He readi 
Aud the gates were opened to the enemy. 118 
the king's arrival, the Scots bad informed the p 
Wen f their being in polleſſion of his - n 
Hearing "that; the _cqmmons intended to nd. 5 
and whar the army of Fairkax, Was * in motion 

wards their camp, they thought Proper to, reure 
wards the frontiers of their own, Kingdom, 
camped at Newcaſtle, a place, of, 1 __ Tbis 
wes was not difagreeable to auser 15 Ws 7 
1 1 1 5 he Uh eftion £ of, 

d flattered himlelf tt con unt i 
friends with, the Scots, he 14 70 Gon. 
condition'of facing the TON 155 ö 
ring peace to his exhauſted. LAY | 
R larles, "however, yell 2 1 that the ” 115990 
never heartily concur in | promoting his 1 80 wud . 
he could gain the fayour * Fj Wo HAD he Mas 
therefore THY, attentiye fo, th be fon long and thub, 1 
ſermons, and ſeemed very of th 8 31 
tions; But he ſoon perceived that the vgs 
' zealots 1 were no means tys Weng. 7 8 


„ 


reachers, after bitterly Rs roaching,, 2 9 the 
parthett ke for his e gave ou 85 plalm, 

| which, 1 Eng Tiſh. Tranſl Jation, ; begins, % Why 
boaſtelt th thou thyſelf, Wu 'Tant, that Ta cant do 
miſchief,?” The king | floor HP. ane d called for. that 
falm which begins, % Have ;Bity u ws me, O Lord, 

r men go about to devour Me,, -natured 


a ſheved that they 'were. ar with. 
fight of majeſty in d irs, Lana he pfaſm e 
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erful and vidorious: army, to beſiege him in Oxford, 


. 
E! 


He imagined that the Scots had not yet 


: 


| 


{ 
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g 155 ; + NO effect; 
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for b che kin Pity, for! once, triu 
ihußeln. bak Ws ned ne BR 
iy 12 Scotti encrals' no r veſted: f 
that h e would lie orders ay, rqueſel re $ per 
garriſans io ſurrender the places they deſended BR” 
the parliament. The king. readily complied vic 1 de! 
reqũeſt: he perceived he could hope for no-effey, * 
alliſtance from the Scots, and knew that any furhe fey 
oppolition would only: tend to exalperate. ſil] mod * 
the party that Was formed againſt him. Fairfax &@ - 
ried thele orders into execution, and granted the Ing 
ale le terms: he even prevented, à 
as in his power, any, inſults from being offered ooo” 
unfortunate. royaliſts. The capital, with all the othe - 
forts garriſoned by the king's party in Ireland, ver _ 
alſo. 83 up to the parliament's officers; and * 


Montroſe, after experiencing a great variety of 800 
and bad fortune, threw wen bis arms, and ret 
to the continent. 
As no farther oppobiion v was now n onthe 
part of the royaliſts, it was thought neceſſar to pro 
ject ſome method 'of ſettling the diſtracted ſtate 
kingdom, 1 But this was not eaſy to be perforne 
he ſtrength, of the independent party in parlianeg 
was greatly. 1 10 and the army was at the derg 
tion of Cromwell z but both began to entertain ja 
louſſes of the Scots. 1 It was therefore voted, „ in 
chere is bo farther occaſion for the Scottiſh amy 
8 tinue in England. And, that 100, O00l. be rake 
one moiety thereof paid. to the Scots, on the 

9 nt — up all the towns, they have garriſonedi 


Scotland. At. the ſame time, they order 
8 commi ioners 40 deliver to the houſe 
the. Beg of the arrears due to their army, ; that the 
might be 6 charged. a6cording to the erh dene 
De. two, AM. in 201: 360 u 


| Fropoal for eſtabliſhing a peace. vere don li 


ker C the, ki ng ; 5 hut they were of ſuch a nature ein 
ould. only ly, be. expetted by, a. captive entire at f wh 
— — off an inexoral le ; Conqueror. /,, When Claſ | 


wy read them, be old the meſlepgers,, that as; the 
ded q. introduce th e oft ben innoralog 
aſtitution,, it Was igh ly. reaſonab able be ſho 
lowed \F Pro A time Jer, deliheration. A 
he mu e in. Aae, 


plained, the. terms made uſc of vel 
ined, hired ok know, their nen n 
Ferre 100 they had op oh * 
ts, and;that be mult, glye a daa 3 
this Se Kas ng l A DR, 1 
ted powers ot ine TO! 
15 7 mien io come to l. hs 
Ent; * erſon.. CT) To me 9:14 9h cont. 
par 8 not thinking f 


8 gommi 


i. Ang, though it was! 
oe a yen do 
0 5 . 
ey. would fettle.the kingdom * hel _ 
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n hey agreed in impoſing on him ſuch-rigorous 
ee, dee fr r 
te lanation; refuſed to acuept them. They did not, 
veel wiſh that: he ſhould recover his freedom ; 
yep never intended to blend lenity and tyranny toge- 
er in ſo ĩnconſiſtent a manner. The Scots, howe- 
wr. determinetl not 10 deliver up the king to the 
bh parliament, but keep him a 1 pledge for their 
which inithe preſent diftrafted ſtate of the 
nion, they wete unlikely to obtain by any other 
means; |; According to their on account, the ſum 
anted to no leſs thafr two inillions; for, as the 
quliament had 0 ; co 

whutions they Had levied, and the price of their liv- 
zu free: quarters, were all the deduQtions to he 

dale aut of the whole m ever f 

er irſt entered England. Tbis ſum was; however, 
onfidered as very ee e the parliament; and 
tle demand occaſioned very long and {evereidebates. 
the Scottiſn commiſſioners agreed to decept 


rears, | 


wing 


addon ee 03:2465 1968 br ge 
AD. 1637: As the delivering up of 

heran was conſidered as the principal condition of 
his infamous bargain, the was raiſed with 
u alacrity;/ Thie Scottiſh parliament had, indeed, 


ie idterpaſition of the general aſſembly, who de- 
ard, That / as. Charles had refuſed to take: the 
wenant when tendered to him; it became not the 


led in theiſchooh of -adverkity;- He was playing at 
leb when he wins informed f the final reſolution of 


11 1 4 * 4 ; * . * 
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Ide whole pow 


aul che arts of Cromwell. The army was now 
led in ſuch a manner, that they no longer con- 
Ademſelves as the ſervants of the nent, 
= ery their maſters ; and Cromwell: pbinted 
Carfax, with great juſtice and candour, the 
bons chat every where prevailed; both in church 
1 Scarcely | two divines could agree in a 
* id of faith, or two ſtateſmen on the ſame 
de of meaſures neceſſary to be purſued. Hence 
daf aded that the army was now the ſole prinei- 
a The? and the center to which all lines muſt 
boa lldiers, he ſaid, were the choſen people 
del had within them 'that _—— of 
* — ſoared above all ſublunary inſtitutions, 
all human errors. He meant bowe- 


Na thoſe 


wole ſoldiers under the command of Fair- | 
for there were beſides; two armies, F 


der Maſſe 


* wn cold, hunger, and the want o 
42 


/ 


x; 


had paid them very litile money, the con- 


pay due to: them ever fince ; 


1 400,000]. in lieu of all demands; one half tobe 


1 
i 2 5 
the kings 


ted: tat the king ſhould be protected and his li- 
terty be made une of the conditions of the treaty; 
it they were ohliged to retrabt their reſolution on 
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| vote, | therefbre,. in their favour, was ſttenuot 
bated j but the preſbyterians having, as yet, the majo- 


o 


| 
| 


july to concern themſelves:about-his fortune.” This 4 
plution, however, wasmqt ſufficient to diſturb: the 
nquillity'of: the king's mind}! ſo- greatly had he pro- 


: 


* 


edc o Heliver mitn intothe hands of the Engliſn 
Wiment; but he continued hiscgame without in- 


1 of the nation was now in the 
Planent, They had ſurmounted every difficulty; | 
Wa they had nothing further to fear, ſo they had 
n thing to hope. Fairfax, the unhappy „* the | 
| ling inſtrument. of the miſeries of his coun- | 
ant this time in London; and compliment- f 

h the- parliament in the moſt flattering termi. 
= compliments, however, he received with 
We tempt they merited; but he was not proof 


. 


10 


; 


ſ 


| 
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as:ſervants; s men, and ab; chriſtians, they were fo 


juitly entitled. Hut all:+heir:( petitions andiremon- 


{trances:were/ih vain; they were threitenetbwith be- 
ing ſent;to-Itreland, and. in the mean time ſuffeted to 


live at freb quarters, that the diſbanding of them, 
which was now determined, might appear the leſs 
s un ' * . 4 $4 A . 1 


popular. 


8 4169 Jt nen $28! 1 16 a 180069 E 
Tube treaty with the Scots had been ſtrongly opp6- 


independents, who were for demanding tlie 


* 
perſon of his majeſty at the head of the army, and 


driving them but of the kingdom by foree. Every 


ouſly de- 


rity, carried their point; and the meaſure for ſending 


the Scots into their o-ꝰZaq¹ country, by, afl Aamitable 


treaty, was adopted. Fhis being ſettled, it was vo- 
ted) that Holmby houſe in Northamptonſſfrire, thould 


be the place for receiving his majeſty; and a commit- 
tee of. lords and commons, with a party of the army, 


were appointed to attend him thither from Neweaſtle; 
but at the ſame time they deelared, hat nothing 
When the Engliſh commiſſiohers arrived in the Sei- 
tiſh camp, und were permitted to kila the king's hand, he 
received them with the fame: grace” and chearſulnefs 
as if they had travelled on no; other etrand than. chat 
of paying their court to him. His majeſty was allow- 
ed jonly nine ſervants to attend him; arid though he 
as. treated by the commiſſioners with all the external 


marks of reſped, he vas not ſuffered to have any in- 


tercourſe with his friends. A ſew veeks before the 
king was delivered into the hands of the patliament's 


commiſſioners, the earl of Eſſex paid the debt of na- 


ture. This was a fevere blow both to the; king and 
preſhyterian party. Senſible of the deplorable Rate 
of the nation, to which, from miſtake rather than 
deſigu, | hethad ſo greatly contributed, he determined 
to exert all his power to. bring about a peace, and 


5 * | r. reſtore the tranquillity of the: nation; hut death put a 
Wie that the letter he peruſed brought any advice of | 


i, $43 6 04 | 


final period to his deſign, deprived the preſbyterians, 
or moderate party, of a popular leader, and; ſo greatly 
leſſened the power of the houſe of peers, that it was 


almoſt annihilateeeeeccc̃ 


iet & SHO DIV1935% 
AD. 1648. The nation to laboured under '# 
variety of grievances; but the moſt conſiderable con- 
ſiſted in the army, which, though there Was not the 
ſhadow of an enemy iii the field, was ſtill kept up, to 
the great terror of the preſbyterian party, who were 
therefore determined to take the fitſt ſavourable op- 
partunity of reducing that alarming inſtrument of 
the indæpendents. The army bad been for ſome timę 
greatly neglected, and had preſented many petitions 
to the parliament for their arrears, which they not on- 
ly diſregarded, but an order had been made by both 
houſes, that no part of the 
within twenty-five miles of Lon 


The preſbyterians were deſirous of diſmiſſing the 


army, even without rewarding. them for their farmer 
ſervices. |. But this was-oppeled by Cromwell, who 


. obſerved, that the parliament had nothing to ſupport _ 


the authority they had acquired but the army, On the 


27th of February a motion was made in the houſe 
with regard to the reduſtion of the forces, which was 


carried by a majority of two only. It. Mas then re- 
ſolved to begin with reducing the cavalry, and it was 


determined that 4000 horſe and 1000 dragoons would 


be ſufficient for the ſervice of the whole kingdom. 
They next proceeded to conſider how the forts and 
garriſons of the kingdom ſhould be diſpoſed of and 


| provided-for ;/and the-queſtion was put. whether 
. 7 — 4 
ort of life. They thetefore preſented 

ng petitions ia parüament, enume- 


there ſhould be a number of foot kept up at the pay 

of the kingdom; more than will be- ſufficient fox the 

keeping ſuch garriſons 7 malt be continued.“ This 
N "- TS 


Cos NT be quartered | 
on. F ay 


queſtion | 


my 
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pou betted'in he begue, notwichſtintligg ithie 
| me,, all their, antereſt opening 
* us Inwas!foon afteriwoted; rms e 
re - houldibe:Jent over to 
retnd:' But the mot violent) que ſſi ons carried 
againſt the: andependents:lwere,i** 1qhav WG rofcer 


| - ſhould command: under Fairfax above thendegtee! of 


| 
runs 4. 


& colonel ; and that no member of parliar 
dle cochmagd bf ny gafribtf of furt in En 


Wan Fey hüt Voted, “ that ſoch 
yed as: officers inthe garriſbr)s; 'or . 
Oos that nab be kept up in the kingdom cu der ibe 


bm f Sir /Thomas!Fairfax,. ſhrall conform to 
-therettbliſhmencof the a as utzrobch to by both 
"houfed of mem Dis zig vor bored ,vitt 
- |. Astheſe: vates. were'diroftty tevelledagainſtchoin- 
dependents im the army, And hovers cho moſt 
Ave perſons init, ibis Ho ])der tar Ulme and 
-his party daermitied: w-atteniptotire indepuiqenoy of 
We - 8. the Tumns.of: — parliamant. 10 Phis 
Was nh fort to! by 
Ving the ces Nudes mibr of the 
Noule of hords, h ihre: Hai ſendli * 
to 'the<comviigont concetnihg; tlie dangen dr uc 
-A ffsmithe arnsy;:1>Maticheſter Had pindetd; given 
ache Hhedfe ry funf vùruble wninion HC wem dll 
intentions, anth the artful mt thotis hie nande biſe of to 
Amun alcerthemt- Ger thetarhq e Ahbpfeſbytchans 
Ain ile amy/tqually Hatcd'/Ctonveelt, andrea 


oll ata: us 36S roryogts in Sreſkodidbodold be 
len backe do theltiown:ceolintoy/ und mab the war in 


ON ngddm lud berprolecuted) by h&oRnigfifh 
| by thencommods;t befode — — 


ly: bis wote gremly ulaimdthe um, 


E lion ind remonſtrances »wouldchaventiate 
ag the parlament woutt leave them tb earn n 
wreted'fabliftence with theirlwondsin oppoſing che 
82 >1Fkerarveark due 0 che. army were ab 
very sconäideräble, amounting bo in leigülnin 
— 5Aipetition was therefore 
RG ee che e the ar 
they enumemtell the bardſhips dolwhichtheyimult (be 


i neetiFnketr arrears were: any. longer deferred. 


Hepes that if ite were ohe feed, 


HIS ORT dr EN GLAND. 


* 


having been declatrdd 


K D. Caf. 


| 2pringipal! officers: Hedi a chνẽ,Btſ or out 
- peers; whije: two fpfHfEEu men, uf ns wr noe | 


© ſroin ary wh. ee 
of officers; form ſoer Bdufe“ Vi — 
| ment aſſundedb an \caly Ihethod>fdr-therteadersi; a 
meni themutinous diſpoſitioof le (foldiors} wida 
the deaſt danger 96 berg diſtoWor ell. Atotle 
titne tlie general aum hat then? prebailed ind 
Hation- fo formnig) plans: for imigiraiy 'republi 
was) in ſome meaſure, gnatiſidd. heir 1 
ticins ſufteienthnindiaatecb the. conſequences thatwol 
don enſue from their deliberations: (They, doe 
- that the offers of {heiparliament were inot fats, 
-thatioifght. weeks; pay {which an ball, chi gad, 
arh amen romiſeii) was but a mull qart-of ily 
des which they prebended was their Nut: this 
viſible ſccurity a gil En far uke rerhainder j andi 
he: enemies *by the bon 
.monk;bthere->whadſufhiciemt rehſon io fear, that in 
ithe e charation e they migtu belhrriſt 
Nroſe dad as ſuehn :p dl. —— 
i ambitions defigns mixderithe \mpenietrable vil 
hypocriſy, had taken care to repair to Londa 


— — 


——— — 


— [ ʒ—Eü— 


prelented to Sir 
/nwhich | 


Fairfax faid:the pètition before) ahe parjiariem-but | 


received only a harſh anſwer. Thb pafliament even 


thfearenc@ to proceed ugainſtothe promdrerslof* the 
. the ſtate; and diſturbers uf the 


QUO! ci A386 oi ni B47 


Nee ti 4 pirliamenttendedrathbr to | 


increaſe-thayleffen the mutinous diſpoſiti 
ſodiers. Teen iemented that. having folongiexpo- 
Fed themſelves 0 

the 23 che f. 


they ſhould' be depth 


a e. repreſeming; theirigrievances. The c 
. fearful ef the iconfequences of exaſpe latin 

— >ehieothmiſfioners, at the head of: 
were Cromwell and Iveton, to the head $i at 

-Saffroh-Walden, to make propoſals for entering into 
the Triſh ſervice. But inſtead of inliſting, the gene- 
'rality ab. ebted the terms, al defired an 
3 ratified by the king, for any illegal actions 
*of which, Uuring thefcourſe df 2 they might 
have beem guilty; wge together with ſatisfaction for ar- 
"ears; freedom from preffing, relief for widows unỹ 
malmed foldiers, and pay till diſbanded: They did not 
*6xprels'any diſfatisfattion againſt Skippon, who was 
. appoiuredto'tommarid/the-wdops'in' Ireland; but diſ- 


* Cover a much 3 of ſerring under | 


'Fairfax'or Cromwell. 4 1:90 VIE 
The eommilioners, 8 m teilten the: ſole 
. of all the diſeontents in the army, fui to 


dangey in order to hi 
f 
—— and even be denigd the 


und chlufitl told) 
immediate 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


fomnant' the fHliſorders they were:fent to appetiſe. A | 


2 5 lament; ino 
tes, va ow forma, 


S 1 


tion to thatiat'Weftmin- | 
© The 


ons uf the 2 
| —— .commarided;: 


 roommiiſhoners; patdeiving 


ore lthuſe viqhengarſulutibus Mere taken, iti ods 


tas hoipteteydbd;i-minipythes ifontonk: 
the atm che fore movie.” — 2 {nt at 
o blarnhed at. thee webellivus:difÞpbfitionsroſtefi 
dieid, the pariament ddt&imintq; 0! mdkewhony 
.reuvefforbniore, n ibrder 10: ſupport tiiciriauihoni 
They wotell that all the troops-thabirefalos wi 
4dr Oirelaut ſtychald be immediatelyi Uiſpanded: 
themlquartets.) /1Buththis reſfolition; v Hard f 


anjofdecedayentratrendevinurdd ub ihe rg 
2% afdetito»comcertiiiproper:amegtaves: fr ly 
their dme n Tmortſ{h/1inA; plan Seel 
by Oroim weil dddided; ie oin thelt til ol 
— — deen a 
und the mil ia bſ Lon had iHeolavel dr the 
lament: dome; pfidhe beſt oicert in Ln of 
.evenahejgeneral higtſolf, were for fupportingtirm 
avs ehe giant en of >motiey! ay E 
hauſted, and the ſoldiers had no other altemati u 
3 i 
:citly:20/their aui run Hatt van nee 
ts ewas til avi{Holmby:houfe;fland' yu 
by a pay of ſolfliersimder * 
. deren e do beriwehe intereſt of 
{> Ttrwas;! en; ; decermintd to ſeine! 
;/1 atid-voriduRt mim. wo the am. i 
ons: — 
— uit ce advanced; tothe 
G Ts y . lnarchod} or = 
3 J J TN 
Die nd mae 15 the daß oppo wp 


ma dm muſt e win 
but e Faidvihe ig. fe 


carmy3''ireplisd-Jbicerr7 Nhe king ufd Fo 


thor; be atted> and uived do ſee his — 
T _ foldiervbe band 1 


Joice pbimed tobe uf the 
With him, tall, handſome, and well, 
4% Try,“ fld dhe ting, fooitidg/"#yo0r 7 
uritten in wer "ot. . 


without ſpelting.”! daes time the — 7 
ſition; iſent an offiber to — 


upon: du } Heowes anſwer 
n 1 Yr 
thensom; andalktd Deaf 
the parlinniens He aid 
aer nete ?“ „ No!“ 
e yow af in this-manner?”” | 


ald bey, —— Neg 
vo a Joice, 


1. D. 1648. 
bung wuſt immediately go with me. He added, 
be bad no deſign 0 mu the erſon of hie ma! 
, hut would condutt ham with ſafety to their / head 
b Ag et 21 fi Slo Nags bis 
a All reſiſtatct was in vuin, Oharles, after prof 
afing the ume ab much as poſſible; ſteppedꝭ into his 
uach. and tas rarried to tie-army(owbowere haſt: 
nn do weir undνοαỹ¶ H Triple heath, neur Cam. 
ridge, Fairfax, who was totully a ſtranger to the 
is tranſaction,  kheW not how ta behave on this 
Alon! No one could he found he gave the or: 
in wich were merely verbal; and while they were 
mioptd in tracintz chem te their ſource, Cromduelt 
wired from Löhdon i and finiſtiet the debate.“ He 
ited the /tenduby of Joes; By ulſbrting chat Graves 
vende to carry his mijeſty tw London the next duy, 
bete u recty. Was inte hded ie he fignet betw e Him 
the parlizineng und che pbor . ſbldiers loft to hiſt 
chemſeyes, or perhaps be treated with — 
1 Fairfax Wab, however, far from being com 
cd of the "propriety of Joice's eondudl, He 
pight he had gong 00 far q bur bonſe ted ttt the 
hh loud be Tarried bach ity (Holmbythouſey'and 
ſide here unde EA guardiof i hi n officers and 
len. But Whalley; uictwtdre of Cromwell, be. 
5 33 to command the detachment, eonde 


We. 0:40 betting £ 250 bofidon ole vo  cnoris 
When the parlament wre informed of this ddtin 
on welf authority, they vv ſtuck withith 
mel zKonilhwent. The'birg! wave into che 
loſt confi; diſtragtlonebmed painted in every 
unte Many of the prefbyrerian! members, 
bed at heb power of ae army; either: abſentel 
ſelves. from the Houſe3iby! jbined wah the inde- 
Meents iw pulſtag fue h refelatiehs us might tend te 
Made ferme tuileck atneug the foldiers. ''' They 
ted that the amy ſhobld/ Have their fullidemands, 
Ih dolly offer f antbdsldletb ſhould! hade in real 
We prakuley beſides their! pay 5 but, at!l the fame 
It, they voted; chat te king iihbuld be eohducted 
% Hombyrbouſe 3 Wente the lords preſſed 
5 1 5 ould be ee The 
/ however, put à negative upon hoth; and 

Wt avowed, mae cen Te king; alten 
Ctomwell, that what he had done was the fene Gf 
whole foldicry;/ and that, though he had- under 
19 abt in (hat maimerf Wieholltia written2order 
bis commander, he had done no nere than bfy 
Both the council of- vffcers, and houſe of 
aut were wholly moved by the directen of 
Well) who thus eoweyed bis will to he whole 
ke bud conducted fitnſelf in parliament with 
© Doſs Aiſſunulation; and refined hypocriſy, 
Nie enen dedbived tice! who had long made it a 
nee io deceive others. Whenever wy: intelli. 
eo! diſorders in e army arrived, he uppearrd 
be» 6 wot weden wir with th — 
e and enger. He weptdinerlyy he lamente 
| n — his county: rived the mot 
> meaſures for monte mutinv: and by 
Nane or ſupprefitipxhe mutiny; and oy 


Vanden the arne, hl bis Ute was oled 
Aae danger white he comifiued among them! 
+. ations produced the deſired effekt, and 
ie ge 0) dis profunc and artful conduct. 
Wb 9 —— 1 
ten de eye ef ke public; und by ſeeming 
ti whey the 6 Fur 26 — 2 aiioes 


Ya, e) NE Cothmantls ef His ſuper 5 
de Motions bf dis (6IGHers; could, whk 
N. a 22 241 I TRE * mY "1 ** 8 5 » i & #4 

. , % 1 * oy " 6 At 19 1UL; 1 "wi; — 2 4 


t Newmarket inſtehd oof Holmby 
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eaſe and ſeoreoy, pave the way ta his ſutufe) greats 
n J 


—_—— 


Ihe parliamert ha#iexttcifl? fuch repeated ws 


demands, they preſerved, in rds; the" nimoRt des 


” 1 9 xi 4 pd 5 „ a . * m 
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Wen Fairfax drewiug thewhoke armyloh Tniplo- 
heath, the ſbldiers ſeemed more diſſatislicd than vet: 
there was not one among them who was fatisfied, wilt 


the laſt votes of. patliament . The preibyitefian par 


were now fufficietitly alaumed and imme diateigi ap- 
plied to the city for protection. Their reyubit was 
granted, and .two'' regiments of militia marched th 
Weſtminſter fo? that purpoſe. This imprucbe iii mea: 
ſure ſerved only to increaſe che ſeimelit ah ch] , 
violent in the army. It. was pretended chat the pars 


liament itfelf was - utider reſtraimt ; and that i was 
therefore neceſſary for them to march intbake; neigb! 


bourhood, in order to! feſtore liberiy to the wenbers. 


Fairfatſ aů&ð ſolemnly “ diſtlaimed all intemivms of 


breuking wirk the parliament) was pleaſed with what 
he conſitle red as an inſtanee of: the ſoldlers duty; and 
ave orders for the army to murehꝭ towards 'Mondon! 


eſtitute at once of talents for tabal; AfA of peritt 


tration to diſedver the edbels ef others,” Famfagingd 
given his won ente entirely ts Cromwelt 4; who(' by 
dhe melt pedious preteneks, the appearance bf ah 
open firicerity;''and-a forupulous conſiente, HO 
ſed on che bay nature” of | t 

general. vrt: ili nie yas ynob mo bes 
On the fath of June atlviee wagte ce,ẽj in Loni 


don that the army had advanced te St! Alban's. The 


city hat already armed their Hg thu our thei 
artillery, poſted theiy gadtds, nd dnphy64-the fa 
warlike/ appearance” as in the'beginiting of We 
againſt t lg.“ But the enemy they were ew ig 
ehcoviiter Was of a very Wifercht” kind: und th 
wetelſo gutly terrified Withatke armes bf Paid 
and"Cromwell-ar the head of, poWerfil and iE 
riots army, that on their approuith, the warkke ordet 


profefiions of eſteem | aſſed Betwbhen! the wWagili rates 2 


and the genetul, Who Itill Cine to advafie E, not- 
withſtanding” tepeated- meſlages 
parkattient,/enjoining the gehEral mot ro fend dg ard 
myenrarer an within forty mines of Longafl. Th 

parliament no found it Heeeſſary ''th ſübmit) an 

endeavours by'complaiſmiee, 6&'Rop'the fury of the 
enraged army. Their Brſt Indicatioif Was delt re 
dering the vote, which declered we military peti- 
tiohers pub iy 
nfal-þ66k!0:! Corrs His eie. 4 501 Bois hfinitni 


ratiny, chat their Fermer popalarity Wg W total 
Cn Nen | being onee hel 81 of e Kalten the! 
wete flow become the 'oje@PEF>generid hatred'ts 

averſidn;;;''They' expetientA the medſirey they had 
fo lately adopted in their uſurpatien lip the Heyn. 


The army roſe every day in their demands. Of 


claim was uo ner gränted thun another Mill more 
endrnious und exorbitant was! made: they ſeemed 
determined hever to be fared; At firſt they 


: hey: On 
pretended hto petitiom the pirfivment* Fas what bor 
cerned themſelves/as feldisfs? they next inſiſtet un 


vindiention” of their charu@ct2 they eff thoilpht it 
neceflary that ei anenmnes mould be puniſhed"; a 
atlaft they aimed the right ns op. governs 
ment, and eetling the lation;' In thele ' eX6tbitan 


ference and feſped t6 the parliament; while in ais 
they inſulted chem in the gieſſeſt manner. Phey did 
not pretend t acc the Whole uffembly; their peri- 
tons were Tevelled' againſt evil eon ſeſlors only, by 
whom they laid it Was Telluiced/'afd betrayed; - © 
On the Schorf Jung they charge the following 
members Mth high treaſos,” äs knemies d the army, 
and evil cnHfeflots to the fate f flamely, Denzil 
Hollis,” Sif Philip: Stapleton , Sir William'Lewis, Sir 
nod ad 07 Sli on 10 i AW LITER Jahn 


* * 
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N * 
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dis brave aud "vittuouy | 


Were leni by e 


ie enemies; t be eruhd from thelt Gir 
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7 Olotworthy, Sir William Waller, Sir Jahn 
aynard, major-general Maſſey, Mr. Recorder 


Glyn, Colonel Walter Long, Colonel Edward | 


Harley, and Mr. Anthony Nicholls, Theſe mem- 
bert, ho ere the leaders of; the preſbyterian party, 
they inſiſted ſhould be immediately ſequeſtered from 
arliament, and committed to prilon. The commons 
replied, that a general charge was not ſufſicient ſor 
ſwered, that ſuch a charge was thought ſufficient in the 
caſes of Strafford and Laud. Such is, generally, the 
caſe of comtending parties, in alternate uſurpations of 
| ity z they indulge themſelves in the ſame excel- 
ſes they had condemned in their adverſaries. 
- : The general charge againſt the eleven members 
was ſucceeded: by a declaration! ſigned by Fairfax and 
his Officers, -afſerting; their right of f r 
arms, till they (ſaw the purpoſes ſor which they firſt 


dito ſuch extremities. {It was an- 


— 


took them up fully anſwered. The paper was drawn | 


up in a very maſterly manner: and contained thetſal: 
loxing demands: , That. both houſes i hedimmedi : 
ately purged of ſuch miniſters y ho ought motitohave 
_ ſeat in chat aſſembly: that thoſe perſanꝭ wWhochave 
abuſed the confidence of, ie parliament and army, 
and engage is kingdnwe;may be ſpeedily dila} 
led from doing any farther miſchief : that ſome, ine 
. terval of time may be appointed for the continuance 
of this; as well as of ſuture parliaments, ant that new 
clefiions be ſucceſſively made according to [the bill 


for triennial. parliaments 20 that proviſion. be made to 


E hy future parliamenzs from being diſſalxed ai che 


eir proper time: that the right of. the people to 
repreſen) $0, the 
of, petition may Epi — 
Powers given to COuntry-COmmuttces during the, war, 
y be taken away, as they are now no.longer 


5 their grievances, hy way 


dilburſements of the money; leyied on the nation; 
that public juſtice, bang ſatisfied 12 few examples of 
| the moſt exceptionable perſons, lome counſe,may be 
taken, by a general a. of oblivion, that all appre- 
henſions of a ſuture war may he entirely, removed. 
The city of London were ſo terriſied at theſe de- 


* 


mands of the army that they ſent a deputation to St. 


Albans, diſclaiming any intention to,raile forces. fox 
oppoſing them. ;This-timidity. of the citizens greatly 


intimidated the preſbyterian party, which now became 
| contemptible in the eyes, of, the ſoldiers. Thejpro- 


ſecution againſt. the | cleven, commeners, was py 
: with eat violence; ad. „i . 
unvilling co giye occaſiqn to freſh diſcards, .hegged 
leaye to retirę from the houſe; and the army, for the 
preſent, ſeemed ſatisfied with this mark of ſab- 
miſion. nab ao ai 176; 1 
F eee in dhe 
and no ſigus pt. reſiſtance appearing in the city, the 
army, at the deſire of the commons, retired — 5 
from the capital, and fixed their head quarters at 
Reading, ing the king with them. He had ex- 
the army than before : be enjoyed not only his fa- 
vourite diverhons, but his favourite mode of wor- 
ſhip, and the converſation of his favourite, friends. 
His children were once allowed to viſit him, and 
paſſed a few days with him at Caverſham- houſe, 
where he reſided. The chicfs of the ſeemed to 
pay their court to him. Fairfax 3 intended 
to force the parliament io moderate their demands, 
and to reſtore him to his juſt righis. Cromwell and 
Ireton went ſtill farther; pe 


even a veneration for his perſon; and actually im- 


parted to him propoſals, to which they promiſed | to 
procure, the agreement of che army, and to which he 


might affent with little or no violence to his conſei- 


a pleaſure, without their conſent, hut ſuffered to 


F neceſ- 


the members themſelves; 
Gi ir 461 n 21 1 - 
thus,.completely. ſubdued. the parliament, 


greater lenity ſince he had, been with 


profeſſed a reſpett, and 


vindicated: that ihę diſcretipnary | 


„* 
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2 8 preſent parliamentg a meaſure which Char 


_ 


_ eeſtors,.;: The independe 


his intereſt. 


denance of him and his friends to favour their dely 


A. D. 10 
ene; All the-agitataryyexcept.thoſs 1 * 
the prihdiples ob.Jevdlling, made the ſame profeſſon | 
andi were even fmendl chough to put him upon 10 
guard againſt thoſe officers whoſe lincerity they hf 
peed.” ; The:pathament, aſraid of his Gorming ſon 
accomi ion wih che amy, addreſſed him with fa 
more reſpett than formerly p:they:eyeninvined him 

rekde-at;Richmond;:abd:.contribute; his affiftnce 
the ſeitlement ofa the nation. GI IS 1 
Charles Hatte rod himſelf, that Ihe: preſem fiene, 
diſtractions, oppreſſians and terror would induce i 
people, io reſſett on the antient form; of. governmey 
under uhich they and their anceſtors. had ſo long cn 
joyed bappineſs: ee by be 
n ſcon be reſtored to þ 
Juſt rights, and once more hold the ſeepter of his 
. The int ts, however, ſeemed 10 
Moſtein his intereſt. . He had ſufficiently experience 
the-rigar of! the »parlia em: they pretended whol| 
to. annihilatechisautbority : they had confined hi pe 
Job. In both theſe parijeulars her had reecjved mo 
indulgente from the army. None cf his friends ye; 
excludes. from his ꝑreſencen: andi in ihe propolals{y 
him by the, council: prioffücerg for the ſettlemen 
the nation, they inſiſted 3neither en the abolition 
epilcapecy, not on the puniſhment of ;he rojali 
points to whithithe Ring had the greateli reluj 
ance. They alſo inſiſted, that a period ſhould be 


rr 


e x 


extremely: at: heart, He hoped by: gratihing 
{ew ( partieular man / to dra N over:the. whole amy: 
a Accordingly he offered 10 inveſt Cror 
well wich theiondet of; the: garter, create him eil 
Kiſex,/ and give chim abe command of. the am 
Ireton was to-bedord lieutenant of Ireland. Bun 
withſtanding cheſe fayourable | appearances, the ki 
was ſtill ſenſible that they ere but ambiguow pri 
oh,.the army's affection io bis perſon and caul;:1 
fesred they were only intænded to procure (he cox 


in effectually humbling the parliament. On he oll 
hand, he reflected, that the indepe adents, being 
profeſſed patrons of the. liberties of the people 
not ſurely act ſo contrary to their own. principles. 
to deny that liberty to their king. What they 4 
manded for their own, conſciences, they could d 
with the leaſt, appearance of reaſon, deny io is 
The. militia of London had lately been put de 
the command of preſbyterian. officers, and de 20 
now determined to place in ibe hands of le ft 
pendents, This, tagether with the unſeuled Hat 
public affairs, occaſioned petitions 10 be ſent i 
parliament. from all ranks and degrees oi Pe 
The different garriſons in the kingdom © 
neglefted and ill paid, 


egan 10 muting, 21d 6 
petitions, to both, houſes for redreſs. The e 


forces, were actually in arms againſt the 0 


The northern army. had-impriſoned Poynia, 
brave, and, — general. Many of * | 
who, had engaged t0.go. to; Ireland, ref fax: 

promiſe, and offered their. ſervice 10 Fan. 
thoſe who had enliſted under the parliament, 1 
ing to ſeveral thouſands, held. nightly WH 
conſult the moſt proper meaſures ta be purſued | 
alarming eriſis. irg © $9. by 


OR. 11.91 651.04 DAE; 
Tbeſe diſorders, were wholly occabouel | g 


0 : 


dhe money that had been raiſed. . Tbe fe 


* 1 


pa 1 ed 


Weſtminſter wich petitions, ſome for oy | 
mittee of militia, and others gain 31 
them ſpeaking in the {train of dy cheirhl 
parliament and army had + this 10 

enjoy ed yl 


: 


| 4. D. 1648. 
which he perceived would ſoon ſweep before it all the 
ſbllacles that oppoſed his ambition. One day the mob 
if the independents, the next day that of the preſpy- 


with rang, prevailed. The parliament was no longer 
bong ded by thoſe able men who could dirett the tu- 
In hy null, and turn confuſion to their own advantage: the 
y ul yopulace were now maſters, -and the parliament had 
wr | 10 will of its own. . 

th fa From theſe circumſtances it appeared abſolutely ne- 
lim eefary for the army to march to London. Accord- 


ingly the troops began their manch from Reading to- 
uus the capital. When they reached Hounſlow- 


| nidable appearance. They were 20,000 ſtrong; 
nd determined, without any regard to laws or liberty, 


mY in proper. Here they were met by the ſpeakers of 
th 1. — Mancheſter and Lenthall, attended 
10 eigbt peers, and about ſixty commoners; who 
25 wing ſecretly left the city, preſented themſelves, 
7 with their maces, and all the enſigns of their dignity ; | 
— and eomplaining of the violence exerciſed by the ci- 
by be tizens; applied to the army for defence and protection. 
_ They were received with the greateſt demonſtrations | 
abe of joy ; and the army, being provided with fo plauſi- 
wy he a pretence, advanced to chaſtiſe the rebellious | 
nl OY cy, 23d 70 reinſtate the violated parliament in all 
g I their liberties and franchiſes. - eee 
1 001 Ihe parliament met, purſuant to their © 916. 06h b 
id bex eu the goth of July; and it being now abſolutely ne- 
(hat efary for them either to reſign their whole authority, 
080 at oppoſe. the violent deſigns of the army, they re- 
_ ed upon the latter. Accordingly they choſe two | 
| Crot «ev ſpeakers}! lord Hudſon and Henry Pelham. 
m earl Vigorous meaſures were immediately purſued. - One | 
be a 2007 firſt votes was to require the general not to 
But 0 nnnce nearer than thirty miles of London; or, if 


ready advanced, to retire to that diſtance. They 
kneved their former drders for inliſting troops, and 


= | | Iypointed Maſley their commander: ' | They ordered 
theo [fe artillery do be dra vn out; and the trained bands 
ir defi pm the lines. The whole city was ina ferment ; 
be olh dem corner reſounded with military preparations. 
being! But the terror of an univerſal pillage, 1 and even 
wie, co cre, bad ſeized the timid inhabitants: and con- 
neiples, vas painted in every countenanſee. 


they if The next day the lords and commons voted, : that 
0 lu majeſty be deſired to come to London, and there 
10 his at wih both houſes of parliament and. the commiſ. 
| liners of Scotland for a ſafe and honourable peace.” 


wy | r the affairs of the parliament were now in ſuch 
f the in — chat this vote, which was ſent to Fairfax, 


= „and the army continued ſtill to ad- 
ſent 10 Mice nearer to the capital! Rainſborough having been 
peopl ed over -Kingſtofi-bridge,-at the head of a ſtrong 
om, be Ny preſented himſeif before Southwark, and was 


pariiane} Pe 
Een r 


In reg wo captalice, diongh 


the! en fect than he following diſhonourable con. 
ratted VIE could be obtaingd.z:5* iT bat they-ſhauld deſert | 
airfax! bi of the impeached members: recalltheir 
nt, e 7100 neh publiſhed? felinquiſt cheir nillitia ; 
ects WT fp all their forts aui Une of: communication 


Wall 0,2 gether with. .- 


azines of arms and mil 


* 


, . e all 80 28 Arenen , 
heme WT > che reſo magoes out pf the line ;, withdraw 
e peope der guards from the houſes af. parliament, -.and 


fockel BE. eker; derholifh their works, and ſuffer the 
5 old Mole arm to $3067. $73. £3:% the 74 210 Ran 
my | — Ve march through the city). * TER I 
43. % AA 
authotÞ = te Memoirs of lord Broghill we meet with the following 
een of | IL ſome attention, as it agrees very well with 
1 * 


-4 


heath, they were drawn up, and exhibited a very for- 


to purſue whatever meaſures their generals ſhould | 


een dhar ſörtreßß >Giſhan@” all their tbrees, and 
0 1 192 . | iS 


Ce within the lines ach forces ab the army mould 


CHAR L EB 41. 


| 


| 


| pe) oerived. by ſohe lache rs quartered, therg for | 
| mereſts-from thoſe of the army. It was now | 


agitators abortive; he was 


verned the nation, con 


A. D. 1648. 457 


Theſe terms being complied with, the arniy ac- 
cordingly marched in triumph through the capital ; 
but preſerved the greateſt order, decency, and the 
appearance of humility, The two ſpeakers were 
condutted to Weſtminſter, and took their ſeats with- 
out the leaſt oppoſition, The eleven impeached 


members, being accuſed of exciting the late tumult, 


were expelled, and moſt of them retired beyond the 
ſeas, Seven peers were impeached : the lord-mayor, 
one of the ſheriffs, and three aldermen, ſent to the 
Tower : ſeveral citizens and officers of the militia 
committed to priſon ; and every att of the parliament 
annulled, from the day of the tumult till the return 
of the ſpeakers. The lines of communication were 
levelled ; the militia reſtored to the independents ; 
and regiments were quartered in Whitehall and the 
Mews. 0G ILY 1 
The army now lay in the neighbourhood of Putney, 
greatly diſtreſſed for want of money, and threatening 
every moment to break into the city, and become 
their own pay-maſters. Fairfax, who was till the tool 
of Cromwell, (though his intentions were ſincere 
with regard to the peace and happineſs of his conn- 
try) found'the utmoſt difficulty in reſtraining the im- 
patience of the ſoldiers, and the ſpirit of levelling, 
which was now diffuſed among the troops, by means 
of the agitators. The general council of the army 
was now applied to in the ſame manner as the parlia- 
ment had been formerly; nor did the commons ven- 
ture to paſs any vote of importance without knowing 
the ſenſe of the officers. The preſbyterian party, 
however, ſtill gave the generals great uneaſineſs on 
the popular topic of ſending relief to Ireland; and 
ſome votes paſſed for ſending ſeven or eight regiments 
over to that diſtreſſed kingdom, which the officers 
of the army did not think proper to oppoſe. Crom- 
well, however, found a pretence, from the want of 
money, to render the whole ineffectual for the pre- 
ſent. Even that daring commander himſelf found 
ſome difficulty in rendering the reſentment of the 


them with his own hand, and to order others to be 
tried by a court martialu. s 
+ The heads of the army, who now, in reality, go- 
on, conveyed the king to Hampton- 
court, where he reſided, for ſome time, with all the 
appearance of dignity and freedom. He poſſeſſed 
ſo remarkable an equanimity of temper that, during 
all the variety of fortune which attended bim, no 
change was perceived either in his countenance or 
behaviour. Though a priſoner in the hands of his 


moſt inveterate enemies, he ſupported, towards all 


that approached him, the majeſty of a monarch. 
During Charles's ſtay at Hampton-Court, the par- 
lament” preſented” him with conditions for a peace; 
and the army allo offered bim propoſitions of a like 
nature. The king ſeemed: to prefer the latter, and 
deſired the parliament to take the propoſals of the 
army into conſideration, and make them the foun- 
dation of che public ſetilement. But ſome event, or 
the ambitious; deſigns of Cromwell, rendered the 
whole: abortive. Several writers have aſſerted, that 
"Cromwell really" intended to make a private — 
Fin the king; J meslure which carried the moſt plau- 
rk appearance, both with regard to his own lafe: 
and advancement; but that he found inſuperable dif- 
fieulties in reconeiling to it the wild humpurs of the 
amy. Others ſay, tit a diſcovery made. by Crow 
| well prevented his cloſing with the king, and deter- 
mined him todpurſuer the ambitious 5 — eme he had 
formed of becoming himſelf the deſpotic maſter of 
the ele Eg ee 
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the character of 


6 A | Orrery, 


liged to ehaſtiſe ſome of 


roms, | Ir is refuted in the fallowing man- 
ner by Mr. Maurice; chaplain to the eart of Ocrery. '+* Lord 
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He this as it may, however, it is certain that the be- 
haviour of the officers of the army was now much 
altered towards hjs majeſty. Cromwell, indeed, pre- 


tended, that he was obliged to att in a very different 
manner from what he had hitherto. done. He ſaid 


that the agitators had rendered him odious to the 
army, and: had repreſented him as a traitor, who, for 
the fake of private intareſt, was xeady to betray the 
cauſe of God: to the great enemy of piety and reli- 


gion. At the ſame time he pretended that deſperate | 


projetts were formed, and that he feared. all the au- 
thority of the officers, would not be ſufficient to pre- 
vent theſe violent enthuſiaſts from executing their 


on ano lh nh dangt off 20 
- . Theſe aſſertions greatly: alarmed. the king, who 
juſtly concluded, that if they were true it would be 


? » 


- unſafe for him to continue any longer at Hampton- | 


Court: if they were not uue, they could be thrown 
out for no other reaſon than that of making him a 
cloſe priſoner. At all evenis therefore he determined 
to attempt his eſcape before: he was deprived of the 


few remains of liberty he till enjoyed. He Was con- 7 


firmed in this reſolution. by the looks, the geſtures, 
and the expxeſſions that dropt from the officers and 
ſoldiers at Hampton - court, as he walked. about che 
gardens and village. He underſtood that this altera- 
tion was owing to his not embracing the army s pro- 
| poſitions without reſerve. and his not excluding the 
Scots and parliament from the negotiation. Der an 


2 


Fully reſolved to take this imprudent ſtep, and 
without forming any rational ſeheme for the diſpoſal 
of his perſon, Charles effected his | eſcape from 
Hampton Court in a dark ſtormy night with more eaſe 
than could have been expected. He had no other 
attendants in his flight than Sir John Berkley, Mr. 


 Aſhburnham, and Mr. egg, all gentlemen. of his 


bed- chamber. The dificulties;they: encountered on 
the way, and in paſſing through the foreſt in a diſmal 
night, muſt have diſcouraged; any perſon, but one in 
Charles s fituation, ho thought no danger ſo dread- 
ful as that he had eſcaped. Early in the morning he 
reached Titchßeld, a feat helanging to the earl of 
Southampton, where the counteſs dovager reſided, a 
woman of great honour, to whomithe, king knew he 
might ſafely intruſt his perſon. But he could not hope 
to continue long concealed at Ticchfeld : and it was 
not eaſy to determine hat meaſure it was moſt-pru+ 


dent to embrace. Hammond. a creature of. Crom. 


well's, and who had married a daughter of the famous 

Hambden, was governor of the lle of Wight, which 
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lay in the neighbourhood of Titchfield. - Yer, ; 

ſurely could be expetted from a man deroied! * 
chiefs of the army z yet, becauſe he was nephey to 


Dr. Hammond, the king's favourite chaplain. : 
thought proper to have . recourſe to . 2 
alarming exigence, Aſhburnham and Berkley v | 
accordingly diſpatched, with orders: not to inf * | 
Hammond where the king was concealed, ule; j WW 
would promiſe not to deliver him up to any wm | 
whatever; or if he could not protet him, to dun b 
him to his liberty. The very nature of the nepoti 1 
tion itſelf ſufficiently demonſtrates that the king va h 
under the greateſt anxiety of mind when he * his 
ſervants into the Iſle of Wight : for what ſecur | i 
could be expefted from Hammond? or how could it 
Cariſbrook-caſtle, weak and unprovided with mill 0 
tary ſtores, be ſufficient to defend the perſon of hi fa 
mazeſty againſt the joint efforts of the parliament and th 
army? Notwithſtanding this, had Aſhburnham, vj, th 
alone was acquainted with Hammond, ated confor. a 
mable to the inſtructions he had received, he might tin 
atleaſt, have eſcaped the ſnare into which he fell But fer 
without exaRing any promiſe: from Hammond, he anc 
treacherouſly, ur atleaſt imprudently, broughtthe ge. of 
vernor to Titchfield:; and Charles, diſtracted and ide 
amazed.at this wrong ſtep of his ſervant, paſſed oer firs 
with Hammond to the Iſle of Wight, and too up hi rat 
quarters in Cariſprook- caſtle. to t 
The king's eſcape from Hampton-Courtwas-no reſo 
diſcovered for near an hour after his departure; wh this 
ſome. perſons, entering his chamber, found on the the 
table Jeyeral letters directed to the parliament; to the Nei 
general, and to the officer who had attended hw, Joon 
The parliament were confounded. at the noms of the ſeirg 
king's eſcape, and voted it high-trealon, andideath Jani 
without mercy, in any one to conceal his iperſon. eauk 
But they were ſoon relieved; from their terror; by; Strut 
letters from Hammond, on the receipt of yhich'R eſt c 
was reſolved, that the king ſhould: be confned ih fon, 
Cariſhrook-caſtle, and that none of hid ſviendt ori- ume 
herents ſhould be either ſuffered to viſit him, ot even W. 
e Noi att 202 . wer 
Charles being thus ina place of: ſafetyy-and Mons, 
parliament Ha, reps "reſiſting the . — nt 


applied himſelf ſeriouſhies.quell the diſorders wor 
the troops, which had been at firſt artfultj ſomente 
by himſelf, but which were how riſen to a/heghtthat 
ſeemed to threaten the deſtruftion of all 'ordsr' nl 
government. The members of the republic Eltz 
thought themſelves ſuſiy quiffel 
tig 34. lies n 
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were every day debated by theſe military le- 
0-t6rs, It was on all hands determined to aboliſh 


to be leyelled, and an univerſal equality of property, 
+; well as of power, was to be introduced among 
mankind,” They ſaid that the ſaints were the falt of 
the earth; tbat an entire equality had place among 


jghtened by the holy ſpirit, was entitled to the ſame 


hleof executing all the offices of government. 
Cromwell found it was high tine to put a period to 
| thoſe enthuſiaſtic opinions, which would otherwiſe de- 
ſroy his whole ambitious ſcheme of power. He ac- 
cordingly iſſued orders that the meetings of the agi- 
tators ald be diſcontinued. But they did not, in 
this reſpect, chuſe to oy implicit obedience. to 
their general. They had taſted the ſweets of power, 
; and vere unwilling to reſign it. They ſecretly con- 
tied their meetings, and made no difficulty of aſ- 
ſerting, that their on officers, as well as the church 
and ſlate; ſtood in need of a reformation, Several 
of the regiments were ſo heated with theſe enthuſiaſtic 
ideas, that they joined in preſenting ſeditious remon- 
frances to their general: they even appointed fepa - 
ate places of rendezvous ; and every thing ſeemed 
fo threaten an univerſal anarchy and confuſion. The 
reſolution.of Cromwell only was able to put a ſtop to 
(bis alarming appearance of the commencement of 
the moſbdreadfut diſorders. He choſe the time of a 
rfiew for ſtriking terror into the levellers; and as 
Joon as th troops were drawn up in order, Cromwell 
ſized thie-ringdeaders in the pfeſence of their: com- 
Janions;:held-ajcouncil:pf acarcipont the ſpot; and 
giled::otiev of the mautinecrs-20 be ſhot; direQly. 
diuck;withterrdr-at the baldneſs of the ation; the 
elt of the levellars threw down dhe: ſymbolslof ſedi- 
lun which they/had carried) before them, ain ve. 
hind immediately to theibduty 15 2 957 is 
While Cromwell was employedin quelling the dif. 
niet of the army; a commute of ſordb and com 
Mons, with the earl of Denbightat their! heud;! was 
bhtto the king with four bills, fowhich he wasdefired 
u ge he royal affent/i>[The firſt was for lettling the 
alta off the Kingdom 1. the ſecond for regallimg all 
keclaratzens, oaths; and prociamations againſt the par. 
| kent, and their adherentsꝗ the third:for difabli 
hoſe lords, created. finoe th grem ſeal was cartied it 
Oxtord, from fitting and voting irothehouſeobpeers; 
Mthe fourth: for giving power! to both houſes of 
Whanent to: adjourn themſelves!as they may think 


fur 


bu e but the Scottiſh: commiſſioners pre fented a 


d remonſtrhice again{litbe four bills, and inſiſted 
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vourites. From the ſuggeſtion of Ireton, Cromwell 
called at Windſor a ſecret council of the chief of- 
ficers of the army, in order to deliberate on the moſt 
proper methods for ſettling the kingdom, and the fu- 
ture diſpoſal of the king's perſon. Before the coun- 


cil began, Cromwell poured out divine prayers, when 


the minds of the members were ſufficiently elevated 
by enthuſiaſtic raptures, the conferences were begun, 
and the black deſign of bringing the king to juſtice, 
and puniſhing their ſovereign, under the ſanction of a 
judicial ſentence, was firſt propoſed, and the execu- 
tion reſolved on by the principal part of | the aſ- 
fambly. . | 0 6 

When the committee from the Iſſe of Wight re- 
ported to the houſe, that the king had abſolutely re- 


fuſed to paſs their hills, inſiſting that all the terms on 


both ſides ſhould be adjuſted before any conceſſions 
ſhould be inſiſted on, the republican party took fire 
at the refuſal: they openly inveighed, in the moſt 
virulent terms, againſt the perſon and government of 
the king, whoſe name, hitherto, in all debates, had 
been mentioned with ſome degree of reverence. Sir 
Thomas Worth had the boldneſs to move, that the 
king ſhould be removed, and committed cloſe pri- 
ſoner to ſome inland caſtle ; that articles of impeach- 
ment ſhould be drawn up againſt him, he himſelf de- 
prived of all ſhare in adminiſtration, and a new form 
of government eſtabliſhed. This motion was ſeconded 
by Cromwell and Ireton with great warmth, but in 
general terms, The former deſired them to ſettle the 


nation without having any farther recourſe to the king, 


who had rejected all their propoſitions; promiſipg that 
the army, ho had hitherto defended the parliament 
at che pxpence of their blood, would ſtiſſ continue, 
with fidelit and courage, to protect chem aguinſt all 
oppoſition, in this vigorous meaſurmmee e... 


An om uence of this, the queſtion was put; that 


no more. addreſſes ſhould be preſented to his ma- 
jeſty; which was carried by a majority of fortyc nine. 
This vote, in reality, dethroned W, and for. 
mally overturned the whole conftitution;0!'Byt'it was 
not enough to reſolve om ſo violent a meaſure; it 
was determinbd to ſupport it by a declaration equally 
violent. The king was accuſed of the hlackeſt crimes, 
however improbable, in order, by blaſting lis fame, 
to prevent the populace from uniti ng in tis fav our. 
Not-pnly'government, but even ſociety tel ſeemed 
to be overturned. The people looked with gortempe 


upon che purliament, and with execration/upott the 


army. Cromwell enjoyed theſe national clamours; 
as hiz>whole ſcheme depended on BEERS the peo. 
ple-fromanjting againſt the armys ebe ie 


Hammond now received ordérs to treat we kin 


with great ſeyerity. All his ſervants were feioved, 


his correſpo 


perſon allowed io vilib him. An old, deetripec man, 


empl red to kindle his re Was the beſt: conipin he 
12530 during che interval hf this vi da wn & 


Went, Whibtr faſted levers: moriths>Doulc; the fame 


ting, meu proſscutiong were cartied on aut his 
frikhds. i Foltis and M Wen 
of the eleven commoner lately impvachediiby de 
army; hag reſumed their ſeats in the heuſe, 2andApoke 
Wirkt great boldnefÞand freedom! againſt the vi 
meaſuites p urſued 
therefored neceſſary i filencerthele oppolets:; 
eches had che muſt gtarming eff ulnotly the gc. 
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iſts. The Scots, indeed, whowere highly exaſperat- 
ed at the meaſures purſued by the independents, were 
proceeding'vigorouſly in their endeavours for invad- 
ing England; but their late conduct had been ſo de- 


teſtable, that very few of the royaliſts joined: them. 


But amidſt this gloomy night of deſpair, a propitious 
ray .unexpeRtedly appeared, which ſeemed, to revive 
the ſpirits of his majeſty's friends. For though Crom- 
wellwas maſter of the hing's perſon, the general, the 


parliament, the city, and the army, the nation in ge- 


neral thought as freely as ever, and bebeld with im- 
1 and indignation the handful of fanatics who 


Id them in chains. But great art was requiſite to 


unite into one common cauſe ſo many people differing 
in their principles, their characters, their actions, and 
their intereſts. The greater part of the preſbyterians 
were well diſpoſed to join the royaliſts, and were 


headed by the earl of Holland. Sir William Waller, 
the generals Poyer and Langhorne, and other officers | 


and perſons of diſtinction. General Goring; the 

earl of Norwich, lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir 
George Liſle, and a few others, directed the royal- 
iſts, and undertook to raiſe the ſouthern provinces; 
while Sir Marmaduke Eangdale engaged for the 
northern, together with Berwick and Carliſſe. The 
Scots were to be commanded by the duke of Ha- 
milton, and the Welſn by Langhorne and Poyer. 
But the chief dependance of the royal party reſted on 
an intrigue. now carrying on for putting the fleet un- 
der the command of the prince of Wales. The ſea- 
men had been for ſome time negletted, fo: that very 


little art was neceſſary to prevail upon them to deſert 


a party that ſeemed to treat them with contempt. Se. 
venteen ſhips, lying in the mouth of the river, decla- 
red for the king; and putting Rainſborough their 
admiral aſhore, ſailed over to Holland, and took on 
board the prince of Wales. 
Langhorne and Poyer were the two firſt who de- 
clared themſelves: theſe having a conſiderable body 


of, Welch troops under heir commands diſplayed | 


the 2 dard; and were joined by a great num- 
ber of perſons. They vete already maſters of Chep- 
ftow,: Pembroke, and ſeveral other places of ſtrength 


in chat ccunty, and their army exhibited a formidable 


appearance. Heles, a young gentleman of fortune 
in Kent] put himſelf at the head of the royaliſts in 


that county with ſurpriſing ſucceſs . Sandwieb : Ho- 


ver, Graveſend; Canterbury; and almoſſſevety place 
of, ſtrength in the county, declared for the king. 
Lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucaszn Sir George Liſſe 

and othef gentlemen of fortune, excited commotions 
in Eſſea; while the eatlof Holland raiſed forces in 
Surry. Langdale and Muſgrave: were in arms, and 


zaſters of Betwick and Carliſle in the north and Pom- 
ret · caſtle in Yorkſhiretwas ſurprized by Maurice- 
O The patliament at Meſtminſter bebeld theſe com- 
motions: withiterror, and. ſhuddered for the event. 
The independents in the army quartered in the 
neighbourbood of London made no ſecret of their 
deſign 40 plunder the capital as ſoqn as the Scottiſn 


ſonceetmtered England, in order to prevent the citi- 


2805; from / joining their) preſbyterian brethren. This E 
declaration ſtruck. the thy inhabitants vith horror. 
The:/whole city wa: iu a ferment, and he people ſo 
much/exalpotated;: that they attacked and overpow- 
in a 


* 
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ihe trained hands, and advanced 


F 1 ICI Ee 
_ ered a party | in 
H. where they were met by Crom- 


Ay to. 


cee back inte che city a, but thinking it would 


be impnndent to purſne the blow, thetumultencreaſed 
io ſo violent a degree;.;that;the!lord-mayor was obli- 


ged to-waltyſheker'in; they The next morning 
nell perſuaded Fairfax toi give him leave! to en- 


| terithe;city with 1wo regiments Of horſe. This pro- 


duced she deſred, eſſeci. Struck with, terror at the 
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daily increaſing. The eſtabliſhment of the army at 


_ undertook the ſervice in the north. Langhorne, who 
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three generals were triedi by 
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 Cipality:of Wales was ſufficientiy reduced) and ti 


that country, as he had hirſt intended)! 


he of gor regiments of; horſe, bo 


Pirited- the infurgents, and perceiying nc. net 
| made hy 
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appearance of that vitorious general, the people dif 
perſed, and tranquillity was once more reflores in 1 
capital. This was the only attempt made b hy 
Londoners in ſupport of the royal cauſe : the # 
of the army kept the citizens in ſubjeQion, Thes 
were obliged to bear the humiliating yoke of * 
governed by the dregs of the people; and 10 f. 
hypocrites exerciſing iniquity under the maſk of 1 
ligon. | | N | 2 
Advice was now received that the loyaliſts were ; 
motion, and that the number of forces in Wales 5 


this time was 26,000 men; but by enliſting ſuperny. 
maries the regiments were greatly augmented, and 
in general conſiſted of more than double their ſtated 
compliment. Cromwell was ordered to march into 
Wales, at the head of two regiments of horſe and 
three of foot, to relieve colonel Horton, who ol 
manded in that principality, while Fairfax himſelf 


bad formed an engagement with the Scots, declared 
himſelf too ſoon; for before Cromwell reached the 
borders of Wales, and even before Langhome had 
procured arms for his men, Horton found means to 
put himſelf between the horſe and foot of Lang. 
horne's army. A battle enſued, in which the Welh 
forces were completely routed ; and major. genen 
Stradling, with 26 captains, 150 ſubalterns, andnear 
gooO ſoldiers, were made priſoners. This defeat 
wever, did not ſubdue the whole party; they vere 
ſtill maſters of ſeveral ſtrong places, ànd ſeemed de. 
ty to defend them to the laſt :extremity, 
Cr ll therefore qat down before-Chepſtov-caftle; 
but finding it too well fortified:to be ſoon reduced, be M 
left a ſmall party to block up the fortreſs, and march 
ed with the main body of his forces into Pembrole. 
hire. On the eleventh of June he took the town 
and! caſtle: of Pemibroke; and obliged. Langhorne, A. 
Powel and Poyer to ſurrender lat diſcretion. Tbeſt . 
N a court- martial, a” ... 
condemned to draw lots for their hves ; and the u 
chanct falling on Poyery he was accordingly fhortil 
Cromwell next took Chepſtow, by which the prin 
intrepid general made dliſpbſitions for leading bis for 
ces into the north, in order td oppoſe the Scots ant 
1 gy the inſurreſtions in Kent, Surry; and Sul | 
folk, having prevented Fairfax from -marching int 
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were noyipreſented to the parlia it in favour oft 
king; and ithe 1 of Srrmbre' l exalye 
rated at not receiving an immediate anſwer; that i i 
attacked and: killed ſeveraliof: the ſoldiers who vt 
guarding the houſe. The Kentiſhmen who were 


tended, a preſenta petitibn o the parliament, * 
choice of che earl of Narwich for their Nen 
The konunons were! alarmed, and: the carl of Fa 
broke Vas diſpatched: with terms to- the inſu Jr 
He offered indemnnity 10 all who ſhould 4% 88 
their arms, and ige liberty 10 preſent their Prat 
aſter they had delivered up he tom nf magnet 
ſtores they had ſeised. His offers wert 9 
and the Kentiſhmen marched to "BlacENeath 
they dre up their forves, and prepared io be 6 
attack upon the capital; fully perſuaded unt m. 
zens would apenctheit gates upon the Grit and 
By ibis time Fairfax had colletiet, his amg © 
Kentiſhmen were inf 


rmed by the parliame 5 
chey; malt eres with their gerd, This gr 


{ 
i 


f 


* 


he citſzeng in hein favour; te fe 


with grent preciphmiem 40 Maidſtog, 1 
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iſ ucked and cut to pieces by Fairfax. The 
the * pry Norwich now thought that a fair op- 


nunity 


* | 
hey beaded that the citizens being delivered from 
ing he — of the army, would declare in his favour. 
lee He accordingly returned with the main body of his 


forces to Blackheath, where he hoped to be joined 
iy the inhabitants of Suſſex and Surry. But he was 
deceived in all his expectations ; and a ſudden panic 
king bis ſoldiers, they deſerted their general, and 
u lerer, ſtill kept together, and it was deter- 
rel, if poſſible, to paſs over into Eſſex, where, 
they vere informed, the county were in arms for the 
king, under the command of lord Capel, Sir Charles 


nge and experience. Not more than a thouſand of 
them paſſed the river, .where they were obliged to cut 
heir way through a regiment belonging to the Tower 
Hamlets, and afterwards to ſkirmiſh with the parlia- 
rents forces, during their march to Chelmsford, 


there they were joĩned by lord Capel, and the other 
* affcers already mentioned. Their army now amount- 
Lang. «to three thouſand men; but being in no condition 
Wel v fight Fairfax, they purſued their march to Col- 
enen theſter, and made themſelves maſters of that place. 


n conſequence, of this, Fairfax croſſed the 
Thames with his army at Graveſend, and marched 
jith great expedition to Colcheſter, from a perſua- 
fon that the town was wholly deſtitute of fortifica- 
jons, and that the royaliſts muſt ſurrender priſoners 
of var, But in this he was greatly miſtaken... The 
nemy made a noble defence: few fieges in hiſtory 

ſo remarkable as that of Colcheſter. Fairfax in 
perſon led his troops to the charge, which was at once 


dib loſs by the beſieged. The charge was again and 
Min repeated, but without ſucceſs ; and Fairfax, 
ing to expoſe his troops to inevitable deſtruc - 
changed the ſiege into a blockade. | 
Ide whole kingdom was now in a blaze, which was 
lely to be quenched only by the blood of its inha- 
ants, Beſides Kent, Eſſex, Wales, and the 
Þrthern counties, the Corniſhmen were in arms, but 


vards took poſſeſſion of Exeter. The inhabitants 


and - i Rutlandſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Nottinghamſhire, 
we dd the neighbouring: counties, alſo took up arms, 
1 avere defeated by colonel Waite, near Stamford. 


Wt John Owen renewed the war in Wales, and be- 
jd Carnarvon-caſtle, but his forces were routed 


wes | e he himſelf taken priſoner by Colonel Carter. 
: 120 f be molt determinate enemies of the parliament were 
1 We vho, in the beginning of the war, had been the 


Wt atlive againſt Charles. They were therefore 
Mitered as apoſtates by the army, and -puniſhed 
"much greater ſeverity than even the royaliſts 


| 7 N f elves, | 8 4 : 75 ; 3 
u cntgen Vuring theſe troubles in different parts of the king- 
1avidevi E by which the army was divided, the parliament 
e, 3 its liberty, and again aQted with its wonted 
Eines, Þ and courage. The members who had with- 
rejoe * rough fear of the army returned, and infu- 
4 abel N neſs into their companions, reſtored to the 
o male h 8 party that aſcendancy it had formerly 
it © 4 The eleven impeached members were re- 

| {mma | 3 the vote by which they were expelled 

And * ered. The vote alſo of Non Addreſſes” 
len . Teued. and five lords and ten commoners 
| great a to Newport, in the Iſle of Wight, in order 
| era] with his majeſty, who was allowed to have 


uy! 


— his friends and old counſellors, that he 
| In advice on this important buſineſs. 


CHARLES 1. 


offered of giving the parliament's general | 
nd of advancing again towards the capital; 


d to their reſpettive habitations. Upwards of 


Lucas, Sir George Liſle, and other officers of cou- 


a brave and deſperate; but they were beaten off | | 
him was that of revoking all his proclamations and 
declarations againſt the parliament and their adherents, 
and acknowledging that they had taken up arms in 
their own defence. This was touching Charles in 


ere ſoon defeated by Sir Hardreſs Waller, who af-. | 
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No ſight, perhaps, was ever more moving and 
mortifying than the ſituation and appearance of 
Charles, when he entered the apartment where the 
parliament's commiſſioners were aſſembled. The 
moment his ſervants had been removed, he laid aſide 
all care of his perſon, and had ſuffered his hair 
and beard to grow, and to hang diſhevelled and ne- 
gletted. , Alis air wen become almoſt entirely grey; 
either from the decline of years, or from that load of 
ſorrows under which he laboured, and which, though 
borne with almoſt unexampled conſtancy, had preyed 
greatly on his heart. But though he had paid no at- 
tention to his perſon, he had aſſiduouſly cultivated 
the talents of his. mind. His faculties were ſtrong 


and active; his judgment clear and penetrating ; 


his prudence and patience invincible. He ſuffered 
not the ſmalleſt ſpark of indignation he felt at his un- 


| worthy treatment to eſcape him. The parliamentary 
| commiſſioners would not ſuffer any of his council to 
be preſent ; they refuſed to enter into debate with 


any but himſelf, He alone, during the tranſactions 


of two months, was obliged to ſupport the argument 
| againſt fifteen men of the greateſt parts and capacity 
in both houſes, and no advantage was ever obtained 
over him. This was indeed the ſcene in which, of 


all others, he was qualified to excel. His conception 


was quick, his underſtanding clear, his elocu- 
tion chaſte, his manner commanding ; theſe accom- 
pliſhments rendered him capable of triumphing in all 


diſcuſſions of cool and temperate reaſoning. The 
parliamentary commiſſioners, who were before ſtran- 
gers to the king's abilities, were aſtoniſhed. ** The 


| king is much changed,” ſaid the earl of Saliſbury to 
Sir Philip Warwick: he is extremely improved of 
late. No,” replied Sir Philip, © he was always 
ſo: but you are now at laſt ſenſible of it.“ | 


The firſt propoſition the commiſſioners preſented 


the ſenſible part. He made no difficulty of granting 
the former, but for ſome time oppoſed the latter with 
all his ſtrength of reaſoning. The king, during the 
whole courſe of the war, had aſſerted, that the par- 
liament and their adherents were fundamentally in 
the wrong, and had they not obtained from him an 
acknowledgement that he himſelf was ſo, what 
ſecurity could they expect hereafter; as no con- 
ſequence could be valid from erroneous principles? 
But Charles was now 1n their power, nor were. the 
commiſſioners to be diverted from their purpoſe by 
his moſt pathetic repreſentations of the wounds ſuch 
a conceſſion muſt inflict, both upon his judgment 


and his conſcience. . But finding that peace could be 
| obtained on no other terms, he yielded to neceſſity. 


It was, however, agreed, that no part of the propoſi . 
tions ſhould: be binding, prejudicial, or made uſe of, 
unleſs the treaty. was finally concluded, 

The next propoſition was that which regarded the 
abrogation of epiſcopacy, and the liturgy of the 


church of England, and the total alienation of all 


church lands. This demand brought on a ridiculous 
diſpute between the king and ſome ignorant preſ- 
byterian teachers, with regard to the divinity of 
epiſcopal government, Charles, even by his ene- 
mies, is allowed to have obtained the victory: but the 
more 8 of the queſtion, the policy, or 
rather the neceſſity of it, in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, was never debated. He at laſt conſented to 

ſuſpend epiſcopacy for three years, and, at the expi- 
ration of that period, to name twenty divines, Wh. 

ſhould conſult with others named by the parliament, 


vith regard to the 2 form of Wen, K 
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that all who were willing might take the covenant, 
and uſe the directory of the preſbyterians, provided 


he himſelf was at liberty to uſe the common prayer 


book in his on chapel; and that money ſhould 


be raiſed on the ſale of the church-lands, and only 


old old rents reſerved to the 'owners and their ſuc- 
ceſſos ne ee e 

The next ſubjeſt of debate was, the future diſpo- 
fal of the militia. The parliament required not only 
to have an unlimited power of raiſing what men they 
thought proper, both for the land and ſea-ſervice, 


and of employing them as they pleaſed during twent7 


years, but alſo that of paſſing bills to pay them, 
which were to have the force of laws, even though 
the king ſhould refuſe the royal affent. Charles op- 
| poſed theſe exorbitant demands with all the furce of 
reœaſon and eloquenee: but all his endeavours. were in 
_ vain: the commiſſioners had no power to recede one 
tittle from their inſtructions. Even this did not diſ- 
eourage the king fram purſuing the work of peace: 
he granted their demands; but, at the ſame time, he 
laid the three fallowing demands before the commil-- 
ſioners, that they might be: communicatedto the par- 
liament. 1. That he ſhauld be reſtored to his liberty. 
2. That he ſhould enjoy his revenue. g. Thai an att 
of oblivion ſhould | be paſſed. Theſe demands were 
ſent to the parliament; here it was voted, that they 
ſhould be granted, on the king's conſenting ta the 
deſire of the to bouſes. 49 mit ene ine 5 
With reſpelt to the other points of the treaty, they 
admitted: of leſs debate. Charles agreed that taxes 
ſhould be levied for the payment of the army, and 
for diſcharging} the debts of the public; that all the 
chief officers of ſlate ſhould be nominated by the 
parliameni for ten years: chat the militia of the city 
of London, the government of the Tower, and the 
appointing the chief officers in theſe: departments 
ſhould; be confgned to the lord-mayor,” aldermen, 
and common-council: of the city of London, for ten 
years; and that the king ſhould receive 200,000]; 


annually, as a compenſation for giving up the court of 


Iheſe debates took up ſo much time, that the par- 
| hament thought it neceffary either io break off the 
treaty, or allow the cammuilſioners a _ time to 
 compleat it; ſeveral of the king's conceſſions, parti- 
cularby that relating to religion, having been voted 
unſatisfactory. The latter was choſen, and the time 
was enlarged to fourteen' days longer. The parlia- 
ment now. demanded that the earl of Newcaſtle, the 
lord Digby, lord Biron, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
Sir Richard Granville, Judge Jenkins, Sir Francis 


Doddington, and Sir John Winter, thould be ex- 


cepted from pardon, both with regard to lives and 
eſtates. This was a demand which. Charles abſolutely 
refuſed ; he: declared he would never agree to give 
up his friends to puniſnment. The ſevere repentance 


which be had undergone ſor abandoning: Stzafford 


had doubtleſs confirmed him in the reſolution never 
again to be guilty of a fimilar error. He, however, 
cdnſented that the royaliſis ſhould pay ſuch compoſi- 
tions as they and the parliamentſhould. think reafon- 
ed that they might be as moderate 


able; he — 
as poſſihle: offered that the perſons excepted 


by the parliament ſhould be baniſhed for a limited 


Although it was ſo evidentiy the intereſt both of 
the king and parliament to finifh this treaty, while 
Cromwell and Fairfax were N againſt the roy- 
aliſta and Scots, yet the fear of the army on the one 
hand, and of the king/sinfincerity on the other, con- 

_ *_ _tinued to have fo great an eſſett on many of the mem- 
bers, that they flrengthened the hands of the Inde- 
pendents till it was too. late to prevent inevitable ruin. 

The . infurrettions were every where quelled be- 


bo \ 


HISTORY. or ENGLAND. 
1 fore the treaty w. 


21 


Aſter Cromwell had reduced the Welſh inſu 


the Scottiſh army, who, under Hamilton, 
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s finiſhed; and the ar 
ſure to. carry into execution the 3 

naty projects they had formed. 


ad lei. 
and langui. 


he marched with great expedition in order 9 


h 
ed England, and were advancing forward vier 


meeting. with any oppoſition.” But religious a; 
rendered their * abortive, and del 3 hs 
cauſe they entered England to ſupport. Dbey ref j 
to join the royaliſts, becauſe they. had not taken th 
covonant; ſo that the two armies purſued the ſam 
route, but at ſome diſtance; nor could even he 
approach of the parliamentary army under Cromwell 
oblige the bigotted covenanters to conſult their own 
fafety, by a clofe union with the royaliſts. The two 


| head of eight thouſand. onby. He fell upd the roy. 
aliſts hy ſurprife near. Preſton in an 11 


bad long deteſted He xttacked Hamilton, put his 


| eter; where the'Scottiſh. general: ſurrendered himſe 
| priſorier. No forces now remained in the feld bo 
oppoſe the progteſs'of Cromwell, who, purſuing his 
victory; marched imo Scotland, and having joined 
Argyle, and ſuppreſſed the earl af Lanerio and Muni 
party among the mroſbyterians-. 
cerifis. The gamiſon, after enduring the: utmoſt ex: 
tremity of famine, were at laſt obli 
No terms, however, could be procured from Fair 
fax: he inſiſted on iheir ſurrendering at mercy; aid 
gave ſuch an explanation af that term, as to feſenaſ 
ta himſelf the 


| youred to perſuade the ſoldiers to make one gori 
| a paſſage, or fell their lives as deat as pollidle. | 


 made-fo noble a defence ; though thi * 
fſhould have recommended them to the regard of cre 


rous an ation, lord Capel reproache 
| challenged him, as they were all engaged in 


armies, commanded by Hamilton and La 
ambounted to twenty thouſand men]; yet theſe 0 5 


joined, Cremwelb ventured to attack them at tho 


though: they made a brave reſiſtande, were almoſt 
entirely: cui to pinpes. Czomwelt had now an oppor: 
tunity of taking vengeance on the Scots, whom hy 


army to the route, and purſued the fugitives to Uto. 


placed the pouer in the hands 


ro, he 


The ſiage of Colcheſter was now drawing to'; 


10 capitulate. 


t er of putting them call to the ſword 
if he thought proper. The officers of the gartiſo 
were very unwilling to ſurrender, unlefs' they were 


| . Tho 
promi ſed that their lives ſhould de fafe; and endea 


copditi 
N 1 Vere d. 
attempt on the enemy, and either cut themlenes | 


they had ſuſfered too much during tbe ſiege; fo 0288 
this propoſal, which would, perhaps, have been c 
braced with alacrity, was now refuſed: and ihey u 
rendered the town to Fairfax. 
At the inſtigation of Ireton, to whom Cromve! 
bad configned over the government during bis a 
ſence, the paſſive Fairfax was perſuaded to abe: 
unmanly revenge on the principal officer who k 
ah that circumſtane 


lover of military greatnefs. According Sir Cha 
Lucas and Sir George Liſte were ſeized, andorden 


to be ſhot immediately. Exaſperated at .o ge 
2 | d Ireton wit 
rms, an 


this unmanly behaviour in the boldeſt te 


honourable cauſe, to execute on all the a. ft 
vetigeance. Lucas was firſt ſhot, and v3 . * 
being intimidated; that he gave, himſelf e g 
to fire; with the ſame alacrity as if he * 
head of his on platoon of ſoldiers. Lie e 
kiſſed the dead body, and then preſentec | | 
breaſt with the fame undaunted nn the oth 
Goring, Capet and Loughborough, un — 
officers of diftinAion; & lieutenant-colonch, 9 fue 
30 captains, 65 gentlemen, 7 lieutenan nem 
enſigns; 189 fexjeants, and 306 Pes 
ſent 10-difſerent/ppiſons. 4 Paier led! 

| After the fiege of Colcheſter, Fals 1 


* 


i 
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wops back to St. Alban's, and renewed his com- 
glint 10 the parliament of the want of pay ſor his 
ors, The army allo renewed their | cabats, and 
oft every corps petitioned the general that juſtice 
night be executed upon criminals, Lreton's regiment, 
in particular, demanded, that .the lame fault might 
ave the ſame puniſhment, from the king io the com- 
noner ;; and that all ſuch, might be proceeded againſt 
15 traitors, who ſhould ſpeak in behalf of the king, 
ill he was acquitted of the charge of innocent blood. 
Theſe demands ſq plain'y indicated, the dreadful ca- 
allrophe which ſoon after followed, that all who 
wiſhed well to his majeſty, both in and out of parlia- 
nent, adviſed him to make his eſcape, which was 
conceived to be very eaſy ; But Charles having given 
lis word to the parliament not to. attempt the reco- 
xery of his liberty during the treaty, and three weeks 
ter, he could not be prevailed: upon to hazard the 
reproach of violating his promiſe, — 

On the 2oth of November colonel Ewer, at the 
head. of ſeven. other officers, . preſented, a. remon- 
tance from the council of: the army to, the parka- 
nent, It began with a demand that the treaty. with 
te king ſhould be laid aſide, and chat the prince: of 
Wales and duke of Vork ſhould be declared inca- 
able of goverhment; that the army be fatisfied! out 
of he eſtates of the delinquends:; that. juſtice be 


he pu ta the pre ſent parliament; Ahat there be a more 
qual repreſentation af the people in the houſe of 
commons; that all wha, had borne arms for the king 
ſhould, be; difabled eizher for voting ot being elected 
v ſerve in parliament: that the ſupreme! paver of 
premment ſhould. be yeſted in the repreſentatives of 
be people, among whom there ſhould be a liberty 
of entering diſſents; that all future kings ſhauld be 
feded by. the people, hut without gay negative 
wace; that all matters of general ſetilement ſhaulu 
kclablifþked by: the general gantract af tha peaple; 
Mit that none ſhould have a ſhare in it, whe! ſhould 
mole the matter of this remonſttance. {ug - 1) 
Though the parliament well knew they; were in n 
e dition io withſtand the force of the army, yet they 
god e determined to oppeſe; them to. the utmoſt af 
letves 4 ſer power, and rather bring on a ſubyerſian of gor 
6. 1 umment, than give their conſent to ſuch ſanguinary 
; fo 00S Dcalures. They accordingly. reſolved to pay po re- 
een en edo the remonſtrance of the army, But this op- 
they K Pition tended only. to haſten the execution of the 
whe. Fyctt formed by the counſel of officers. Ham- 
* received an order from Fairfax to: attend him, 
be rellen to colonel: Ewer the cuſtedy of the 
1 {perfon. In this emergency Charles conſulted 
I wende, who were parmitted till to remain about 
ue. and all of them adviſed him to make his 
. hich wag ſtill very pratticable. But 
hs irom a delicacy in point : of donor, thaught 
ha vord.ſo far engaged, that he refuſed to con- 
airy ſtall continueg under the fatal deluſion; that 

3 of his perſon was neceſſary both to 
1 * and the amy. But the earl of Lind- 
1 lf un judgment, replied, © Take beed, 
82 all into ſych hands as will not ſteer 


, nes 2 ſecurity.” Charles, 
; YHUNUe 12 | 
Ger r ſtinate; and the next morning 
le into his fa , 
url. is apartment, and carried him over to 
Aale where he was again a claſe priſoner, 
When gl his friends | 
Now, the © parliament. were informed of this tranf. 
ks dane ed that the ſeizing the king's perſon 
ku, W oyt their knowledge and conſent; and 
mi tha We to the general, to know by whet au- 
© "HIPs wu undertaken. | Fbey: allo 


done. to the capital cauſes of the Mar thay a: period 


s y | of policy, Remember Hampton- court, ; 
army, detached: for that purpoſe, 


ſuffered to viſit him. 


CHARLES: 


. 


| 


Pa 
— 


| 


v 


| yarious parts of the kingdom; © 


iſſued orders that the army ſhould not advance any 


| nearer to London, They next voted, © That the 


anſwers of the king to the propoſitions of both houſes 


are ſufficiemt ground for the houſe to proceed upon 
for the fettlement of the peace of the kingdom.” It 


was alſo propoſed by Hollis, the preſent leader of 


the preſbyterians, a man of the moſt unconquerable 


intrepidity, that the generals and principal officers 
of the army ſhould be deemed traitors to their coun- 
try by the parliament, for their diſobedience and 


M4 4 


uſurpations.“ | 


I Theſe ſpirited proceedings of che parliament ſoon 
brought matters to, a criſis. Fairfax marched: the 
army to London, and placing guards at Whitehall; 


the Mews, St. James's, Durham-houſe, Covent-gar- 
den, and_Palace-yard, ſurrounded the - parliament. 


The next day, when tha commons were to meet, 


colonel Pride, formerly a dray- man, blocked up the 
paſſage to the houſe at the head of two regimentg:; 
and being directed by the lord Cray of Groby, he 
ſeized in the paſſage forty. one members of the preſs 


byterian party, and ſent them to a low raam, which 


paſſed under the denomination of Hell, whence they 
were aſterwards carried to ſeveral inns, - Beſides theſe, 


above 160 members more were excluded, and none 


ſuffered to enter the houſe but the moſt: furious and 
moſt determined of the independent party, which was 
ſo ſmalli chat their number did not exceed fixty. 


This ogregious invaſion of the rights of -parliamerit 


was generally known under the name of Colonel 
Pride's Purge; fo ready were the people to turn 
into ridicule the dethroning a party who Had govern- 
ed the nation with a rod af iron, and overturned the 
conſtitution of their country. A oy TH OS 43 / ew 
The ſecluded members having publiſhed” a paper; 
ontaining a narrative of the violent manner in which 
they had been prevented from entering the houſe, to- 
gether with # proteſtation againiſt all atts, which ſince 
that moment had been tramſatcted by the commons, 
the paper was vated. to bg fulſe, ſcandalous, and fe- 
ditiqus,: tending to | deſtroy" the viſible and funda- 
mental goyernment of the kingdom, and therefore 
ought to be ſuppreſſed. While the: commons were 
employed in paſſing thisaοỹiĩ ſo eontrary to what 
every member in the houſe new to be true, the army 
preſented a ſcheme of goverhment in conſequence of 
their former! declarations and remonſtrances. But it 
was; ſo wild and impratticable, and was ſo ſtrongly 


tinttured with that fanatical ſpirit o prevalent 
| throughout the kingdom, that it 1s: probable 'Crom- 


well ſuffered: them to form] ſo ridicùlousla ſcheme 


The only difficulty Cromwell pow had furmount; 


in order io bring on the cataſtrophe of his deteſtable 


plot, - conſiſted in : diſgaiſing its harrid form from 
Fairfax. The force that had been laid upon the par- 
lament; and the army continuing almoſt ſingle, in 

ion io the whole nation, together with ſome 
tenderneſs for the king, ftartled Fairfax; He began 
to fear he had gone too far; nor could all the arts of 


Cromwell quiet the fears with which his breaſt was 


agitated. The ſoldiers themſelves provedaukward 
executioners of Cromwell's vengeance ; they had 
ſuffered feveral of the ſecluded members to eſcape; 


and about fixteen of them were ſet at liberty by Fair- 


faix. This ſeemed to. be a kind of apology for the 
force put upon the houſe': but Cromwell prevented 
him from going any farther; by proeuring a multi- 
ude of addreſſęs from the independents reſiding in 


In the mean time the king was ordered to be 
brought under a ſtrong gan to Windſor, by colonel 
Harriſon, the -fon:pf::3 butcher; and the moſt furious 


enthuſiaſt in the whole army. Charles himſelf-was - 


now-copvinced, that the period of his life' was ap- 
| | | proaching ; 
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Stuart had ated contr 


48 A. D. 1649, 
piroaching ; but could not be perſuaded that they in- 
tended to proceed againſt him by a faͤrmal trial, and 
make him fall a vidtim to what they called the ſtroke 
of juſtice. He every moment expected a private 


aſſaſſination, a cataſtrophe ſo frequent with dethron- 


ed princes: there was not an inſtance to be found in 

biſtory where a ſovereign was put to death by the laws 

of his country. Harriſon aſſured him that his fears 

were groundleſs, and that whatever was: intended 

againſt him would be done before the ſun. On his 

arrival at Windſor, all ſymbols of ſovereignty: were 
withdrawn, and his attendants had orders to treat him 

in no other manner than that of a private gentle- 

On the agth of December the commons appointed 

a committee to bring in a charge againſt the king, 

and other capital offenders. This committee was im- 

powered to take informations with regard to facts, on 

which the charge againſt the king was to be founded; 

and on the twenty- eighth an ordinance for trying 

the king was brought into tbe houſe of com- 

mons by Scot an independent member. This ordi- 

nance met with very little difficulty in the houſe, 

Some ſpeeches were indeed made againſt it but they 

ſeemed rather calculated to ſave appearances,” than 

prevent it from receiving the ſanttion of tlie com- 
mon. ti 2011 inte Hot 
The ordi 


1 0 130 BAR ii RF 44 $$ 
e, having almoſt unanimbuſſy paſſed 


the commons, was, on the ad of January; carried 


up to the peers by lord Grayy of Groby. The up- 

houſe had long been conſidered as of little weight 
in the legiſlature, and ſince the king's impriſonment 
had become totally comtemptible. It happened 
however to be fuller than ordinary when the or- 
dinance was preſented : fiateen of the peers were aſ- 
ſembled, and they all expreſſed the greateſt anxiety 


to know the contents af the charge, Which was 


conceived in the following terms: That Charles 
to his truſt in departing 
from his parliament, ſetiing up his ſtandard, making 
war againſt them, and thereby been the occaſion of 

much bloodſhed and miſery! to the people, whom: he 
was ſet over to protect; that be had given commiſſions 
to Iriſh rebels, and was lance the occaſion of a ſecond 
war; that he had invaded: the rights of the ſubject, 


*y . 
- þ 


and endeavoured to deſtroy the fundamental laws and 


liberties of, chis kingdom. The peers looked upon 
each other - with aſtoniſhment; and ſeenied deprived 


of the power of ſpeech The earl of Mancheſter 


firſt broke the awful ſilente, in a ſpeech at once pa- 
thetic and conſtitutional i He affirmed it to be a pal - 
pable 3 to ſay, aha the king could be a2 
traitor àgainſt the parliament.“ The cart of Nor- 
thumberland declared that the greater part of the 
people of England were far from being ſatisfied 
whether the king or parliament were the firſt aggreſ. 
ſors; arid that even if it ſhould be granted that the 
king firſt began the war, there was no law in being 
that declared ſuch an action to be treaſon; and for the 
parliament to declare it treaſon before the matter of 
falt was proved, and without any law to countenance 
ſuch a proceeding, would be highly unreaſonable.“ 


All the reſt of the lords were of the ſame opinion, 


and the vote of the lower houſe was rejected without 
one diſſenting voice. They alſo adjourned them- 
ſelves: for ten days, hoping, by this means, to re- 


ſtrain the furious proceetlingꝭ of the commons. 


BZut fo ſmall an obſtacle was very inſufficient to 
divert the independents from their purpoſe. They 
voted to proceed in trying the king, and eſtabliſſiing 
all other meaſures, without the coneurrence of the 
lords: and 8 paſſed che following votes, 
which ſufficiently indicate the purpoſes they were cal- 
culated to ſerve: ee ae e 
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leave to attend him, but this letter was inbun y 


flames of ſedition was Prynne, who ha 


proceedings of the independent faklion, an 
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parliament aſſembled do declare, that 
are, under God, the original of all juſt power, 


| lance of government had been long deftroyed, and 
The fate of Charles 


1 any accounts. The army might feel remorle if th 


emering upon any vindieation of the late proceeding: 
he knew they would not ſtand the teſt of reaſon ; and 


_ cluded from bis ſeat in the houſe, and kept PP 
a common inn. But though his perſon ws * 


the people 


„That the commons of England, in part; 
aſſembled; being cholen by and 7 Sr ning 
ple, have the ſupreme power'in this nation. 15 
* That whatſoever is enatted or declared for la, 
by the commons, in parliament aſſembled, hath the 
force of law; and all the people of this nation ate 
included thereby, although the concurrence of the 
king and the houſe of peers” be not had thereunto“ 
Theſe votes being paſſed, the ordinance for the 
trial of the king was read, and aſſented to unani. 
moufly. ' Nothing leſs could be expetted ; the hy. 


the quarrel now was only about its ſpoils. The par 
liament had before declared, that they had a rightto 
impoſe laws without the conſent of the king ; and the 
army had juſt as much right to give law to the poor 
remains of a parliament that now aſſumed the legila 
EE ee TIGHT) 7; 

was now to be precipitated on 


fervors of fanaticiſm were ſuffered to ſubſide. The 
people might recover from their conſternation. The 
Scots might interpoſe, Ecdfeign nations might declre 
in the king's favour, The ftates-general had already 
named an ambaſſador to negotiate a peace betycen 
his majeſty and the parliament. ' The court of France 
appeared to be ' deeply concerned at the fate of 
Charles; the king of Denmark was fitting out ama. 
ments for his relief; and all Europe beheld his fac 
with pity and indignation- Cromwell knew ili, 
and fat late every night in conſultation with his 
officers. He had too ſound a judgment to think of 


thought it would be more eaſy to juſtify the bloy aſter 
it was given than beſor eee 
On dhe th of January information was bro! 
to the houſe,” that the king might eaſily make hi 
eſcape; and Fairfax was ordered: to confine hunt 
more cloſely, and not to ſuffer any of his friends io 
viſit him; and on the thirteenth of January it vas 
voted to leave che king's name out of all public p- 
pers. Nor was the government of the city of Lon. 
don leſs unhinged than he conſtitution. The ind: 
pendent faction, in the name of the common: coun- 
oil} preſented an addreſs to parliament, without the BY 
conſent of the lord-mayor and aldermen, who had 
of them abſented themſelves. The addrels v4 i 
however, voted to be regular, and the thanks of the 
houſe were accordingly feturned. No member wa 
found intrepid enough to oppole theſe proceedny 
Cromwell having made no fecret of his intent" 10 
expel every one who voted againſt the meafüte 
propoſed. The whole kingdom beheld thele gf 
ceedings with filent horror, The queen wrote 199 
parliament in favour of her huſband, and 


thrown aſide by the commons. at 
The only man in England that dared to face 

d ſuffered 0 
deeply by the tyranny of the ſtar- chamber. He : 
been-clefted-a_member of parliament, and "® 
honeſt as to ſpeak, vote, and write, agreeable 0 


own opinion; and had been, with other mem. 


fined; he wrote ſtrongly in defence of the pn 
he profeſſed; © He appealed to the public 2 
| 
8 a pamphlet, intituled, A brief wow 
the preſent unparliamentary junto to ty ny 
ecute Charles Stuart, their lawful King. hat 2005 
phlet gave ſo much offence to the party, pie 


x. 


4. D. 1649. 
mittee was appointed to demand of Prynne, whe- 
ther he would own | Prynne readily replied, © 1 
vill not anſwer till I am commanded by a lawful au- 
hority.” The preſpyterian members approved this 
znſuer, and made another weak attempt to try their 
ſtrength with the army, but were defeated, 
[t required no great length of time to adjuſt the 
_ neceſſary preparations for the trial, and to conſtitute 
what was termed The High Court of Juſtice.” 
This court conſiſted of 133 perſons, as named by the 
commons, but never more than ſeventy met: ſo dif- 
cult was it found, notwithſtanding the blindneſs of 


vail upon perſons of any name or charatter to engage 
in ſo criminal a meaſure. It may, perhaps, be thouglit 
firange, that as a great number, nearly the majority, 
ok the commiſſioners, who were empowered to att on 
this occaſion, deteſted the guilty deſigns of the coutt, 
| they did not attend, and endeavour to prevent the 
ſentence. But the truth is, they were intimidated by 
the fierceneſs of the army. They knew, that if any 
dificulty occurred in completing this ſanguinary 
meaſure, the independent faction among the officers 
| would purge the court, as. it had already done the 
parliament. The twelve judges were at firſt ap- 
pointed in the number; but on their affirming, that 
it was contrary to all the ideas of Engliſh law to try 
the king for treaſon, by whoſe authority all accuſa- 
tions for that crime muſt neceſſarily be conducted, 
their names, as well as thoſe of ſome peers, were 


and the chief officers of the army, moſt of them of 
the members of the lower houſe, and ſome citizens 


dent; Coke was appointed ſolicitor for the people 
| of England; and Doriſlaus, Steel and Aſke, were 


named aſſiſtants. 
| committing under the ſanction of his name, He 


Cromwell to eſtabliſh it. His wrong notions, with 
regard to the army, occaſioned all his miſcarriages, 


amy. After he was made general in chief, he con- 


vel o mould Fairfax to his purpoſes ; and it hap- 


Wich Fairfax. confidered As highly criminal. They 


Marter, whe | nib £Þf 
Maler ereby they were be 


- 


le burden to the people. 
bee dcn thing'thax was, reported of le 
bg. i TA ; and his il} opimon was increaſed on ſeiz- 
"Pot 5 euſtody of their committees,” when he 
Tad ne $ troops int” the city,” more money than 
"i lies. deen ſuffieient to quiet the (climours of 
PS lo - But when his troops were fatisfied./and 


He was perſuaded that the profeſſion of a ſoldier 
ought to de governed by ſeverer maxims and princi- 
ples of honour than thoſe” that fell within any civil 
item; and was always jealous of government, be- 
cauſe he feared it wanted to make a property of the 


lidered himſelf as anſwerable to the ſoldiers, with re- 
gd to their treatment from the parliament. ' Such 
military notions, greatly augmented by religious ſin- 
«ly and fervour, rendered it very eaſy for Crom- | 


Pened, that, in ſorne particulars, he had juſtice on his 
de. The parliament had, for inſtance, violated ſe- 
veral articles of capitulation granted by the army, . 


rele undoubted truths ; and Cromwell perſuaded 
Fairfax, that the hardſhips of the ſoldiers:proceeded | 
| dente notorions avarice- and wicked poſiey of the 
| "Ty 15 The former induced them to evade all 
IP"; of money; the latter to abandon the ſol- 

w do that they were obliged to live upon free 
come hateful, and an 


prejudice, and the allurements of intereſt, to pre- 


afterwards ſtruck out. Cromwell, Ireton, Harriſon, 
very mean birth, were judges, together with a few of 


of London. Bradſhaw, a lawyer, was choſen preſi- 


| Fairfax how ſeemed as one awakened from a le- 
thargy, and ſtartled at the guilt that was every day 


never, knowingly to himſelf, had profeſſed inde- 
pendeney, though be had in fact been the tool of | 


Carlax, being once convinced of theſe truths, was 
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his preſbyterian friends laid before him the conſe. 
quences that muſt reſult from the ſeheme formed by 
the army, he was ſtruck with horror at the proſpett, 
and would fain have prevented the dreadful effects of 
that power he had been fo inſtrumental in pro- 
moting. i, TS 

The High Court of Juſtice for trying the king fat 
in Weſtminſter-hall ; and, at their firſt meeting, an 
incident happened of the molt remarkable nature. 
Lady Fairfax, the daughter of Horace lord Vere of 
Tilbury, having been ſeduced by the violence of the 


times, ſeconded all the ardour of her huſband againſt 


the royal cauſe; but being now convinced of her 
error, ſhe jained with her huſband in bewailing the 
miſeries which threatened her country, and, with the 
friends of Fairfax, diſſuaded him from being pre- 
ſent at the trial, Curioſity, however, prompted her 
to attend ; and when her huſband's name was called 
in reading over the liſt of commiſſioners, a voice was 
heard from one of the ſpectators, ſaying aloud, © He 
has too much wit to be preſent.” And when the charge 
was read againſt the king, in the name of all the peo- 
ple of England, the fame voice exclaimed, * Not a 
tenth part of them.” On this orders were given to 


Axtel, the officer who guarded the court, to fire into 


the box whence the voice proceeded ; but the ſoldiers 
being informed that it was their general's lady, they 


_ refuſed to obey. This circumſtance ſufficiently proves, 


that Fairfax was now convinced of his having been 
abuſed, and that Cromwell was then conſidered ay 


the hypocrite, who had inſtigated the army to inſiſt 


on this deteſtable trial. Sor 751 
It is almoſt impoſſible to conceive a more affecting 

ſcene than was now exhibited in the High Court of 

Juſtice : the delegates of a free people ſitting in judg- 


ment on their ſupreme magiſtrate, and trying him for 
his miſ-government and breach of truſt; and the 
Pomp, the dignity and the ceremony were equal to 


the conception. HOW i Dive: 

The charge againſt the king was read by the ſoli- 
citor, in the name of the commons; in which it was 
declared, That Charles Stuart, being admitted king 
“of England, and intruſted with a limited power; 


vet, nevertheleſs, out of a wicked defign to erett an 


“ unlawful and tyrannical government, had traiter- 
couſly and maliciouſſy levied war againſt the preſent 
«. parliament, and the people, whom: they - repre- 
<«' ſented ; and was therefore impeached as a tyrant, 
<, traitor, murderer, and a public and implacable ene- 
« my to the commonwealth,” 0 nh) 
Charles, even in this hour of diſtreſa, loſt not the 
majeſty of a king, On the preſident's telling him, 
that the court expeQed his anſwer; he aſked by what 
authority he was brought thither ? The queſtion had 


been expected by Cromwell, and the preſident, by his 


direction, anſwered, In the name of the commons 


of England.“ The king denied the authority of the 


court, and refuſed to ſubmit to their juriſdiftion, He 
obſerved, that being born their lawful hereditary king, 
all his ſubjects united could have no power to bring 
him to a trial; that having often expoſed his life in 
defence of the liberties and fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, he would not now deſert them, hut was rea- 
dy, in this laſt and moſt ſolemn ſcene, to ſeal with his 
blood thoſe precious righis for which he had ſo long, 
though in vain, contended: That in the court which 


pretended to fit in judgment on his actions, he could 


not perceive the leaſt appearance of the upper houſe, 
ſo eſſential a member of the conſtitution ; and had 


learned from ſuthcent- authority, that the commons, 


with whoſe power the court pretended to be inveſted, 
bad been ſubdued by lawleſs force, and entirely de- 
prived of their liberty: That thoſe who-arrogated the 
power of being his judges were born his ſuhjects, and 


can 


ſubjebis of thoſe laws, 7 declare, That the king 
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1 death, by ſevering his head from his body.” This 


_  , Feverabler Four of the chief and moſt: iluſtt 


4 
- — K * 2 
This 


their baſe deſign: 


466 A. D. 1649. 


can do no wrong;” but that without having recourſe - 
to that general maxim, which ſcreens even the worlt | 
of princes, he was ready to juſtify his conduct by the 
evidence of reaſon: and that if he were called upon 
in another manner, he ſhould be deſirous of demon- 
ſtrating to them, and all the world, the juſtice of that 
war he was unfortunately, and contrary to his incli- | 
nations, engaged in his own defence: but in bis pre- 
ſent circumſtances he muſt not enter on the apology he 
was ſo defirous of making, leſt, by ratifying an autho- 
Tity, no better founded than that of robbers and pi- | 
rates, he ſhould be conſidered as the betrayer of that 
conſtitution: he was ſo deſirous of eſtabliſhing even by 
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princeſs Elizabeth, notwithſtanding ber tender ear 


rendered her ſenſible of all the miſeries ſj w 

doomed to ſuffer,, The ag der Siyiug her he 
moſt Prudent advice, and en i vouring to Fortify be 
mind with pious conlolations, charged her to tel le 
queen, that he had never, during the whole courle gf 
his life; failed in conjugal fidelity towards ber, 1, 
even in thought; and chat his tenderneſs for ger 
mould only end with, his life. Holding the duke gt 
Glouceſter on his Knee, be ſaid, Noy they will 
«cut off thy: father's head.” So unexpedted a len. 
tence ſeemed greatly to affe the child, who looked 
ſtedfaſtly upon him. Mark! child what | lay, 
They will cut off my head, and perhaps make thee 


his blood. pt 6 | | 
This anfwer had no effect. Bradſhaw, in the moſt | 
attrocious and inſolent language, told him, that the | 
court oyes-ruled his objections, and derived their au- 
thority from the people, the only ſource of genuine 
power. Thrice was Charles brought before the court, 
and as often denied their juriſdiction. The commiſ- 
ſioners therefore proceeded to examine ſome wit- 
neſſes, who depoſed; that the king had appeared in | 
arms againſt; the troops of the parliament. Upon 
which, after another inſolent ſpeech made by Brad- 
ſhaw, the: following ſentence of death was paſſed on 
the unfortunate prince Mr 
That he, Charles Stuart, king of England, hav- 
ing been convicted and attainted as atyrant, traitor, 
„ murderer, and public enemy, ſhould be put to 


ſentence was ſigned by the whole court, except nine 


o 


members. 852 365 rd 1 
The king; during his laſt appearance before the 
court, ſeemed very deſirous of being admitted to a 
conference with the two houſes of parliament; but 
this was denied. The independents intended not to 
gratif an requeſt he might make; they had already 
determined to aboliſh the power of the houſe of | 
peers, and it would have been dangerous on this oe- 
caſion to acknowledge them as a branch of the legiſla- 
ture. Their denial was accompanied with the moſt 
brutal inſolenee. The ſoldiers were ſuffered to uſe 


* 


£28 


in his hes, | 


. tranquillity of his ſoul, a ſentiment of piety was the 


only effett it excited. He was more nearly affected 
by the ardent prayers and wiſhes, offered up ſor his 

ſafety by the people who -thronged about him, and f 
which even the rod of lawleſs power was not ſuffici- 
ent to reſtrain. ene 03 Rx | 


The anibaffadors of Franee, Holland and Srot- 


and interpoſed to top theſe horrid proceedings, but 
in vain. Every nation in Europe exclaimed. àgainſt 
__ this ena 4s the-moſt egregious inſult on law and 


juſtiee. But all their exclamations and interpoſitions 


had no effect: the fate of the King was fixed an- 


figus | 
friends 6f ene „Richmond, Hdllaud,e South- 
amptam und Lindſey, repaired to the houſe of c 


3 


mos, and repreſented, that, in quality of his-coun- | 
ſellors they alone were guilty of the meaſures im- 


puted to him as erimes; and to ſaue, hy their 

on puniſhment, chat precious life, which, the gam- 
mons themſelves were ſo much. intereſted do defend. 
offer had no other effect than that df 

aling the animoſity of ihe court. For the more 
men ſee their condutt reproached by the virtue | 
d, the more eager they are to conſummate 


incre 
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hee Ste 196641474} nals 6} q! g 
> # Three days only were allowed the king between bis Sir, but one ſtage more, which, toe 6. 
ſentenee and execution, during which fort- interval and troubleſame, ist very mort“ . villca, 
dee chieſſy employed his time in meditation and nrayer. der it will ſoon carry you a great a you! 
All his famih that remained in England were allowed [| © ry you fromeartbato heaven; and ich lc 
„ e eke of Snasg Ber side wa . f e dhe pte et 
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farce, till a perſon came and whiſpered bim, that the 
| king was no more. Then riſing with the air of a 


when he drank a glaſs of wine and ate a bit of bra 


| dreſſed himſelf to the colonels Tomlin 


the block, biſhop axton 4aid 10 him, e 
— Jux ch, though [ "f 


** a king: But mark what I ſay: Thau muſt not e 
* a king, as long as thy brothers Charles and James 
are alive. They will cut off thy brothers beach 
** when they can catch them! And thy head too lle 
** will, cut off at laſt! And therefore I charge the 
e do not be made a king by them!” The duke . 
plied, fetching a deep figh, ** I will betorn in piece 
firſt,” The king's eyes were filled with tears of Joy 
and admiration at hearing ſo determined an anjve; 
from one of ſuch tender years. 

Fairfax, overwhelmed with grief, uſed all the i. 
tereſt, which he yet retained, to prevent the execution 
of the fatal ſentence ; and even employed perſuafon 
with his regiment, a none elſe ſhould folly 
him, to reſcue the king from his murderers. Crom- 
well and Ireton, being informed of his intention, en. 
deavoured to convince him, that God had rejected 
the king; and exhorted him to ſeek by prayer ſome 
directions from heaven on this important occaſion, 
The fanatic Harriſon was ordered to join with him 
in this pious office, and he took care to prolong the 


prophet, be aſſured Fairfax, that the lord had heard 
their prayers, and made knovn his holy will in auen 
marvellous manne. ." 
On the goth of January, which was the dy 4h. 
pointed for he tragic ſcene; the king roſe car, and 
calling Herbert, one of his attendants, bade hin en. 
ploy more than uſual care in dreſſing and prepat' 
bim for ſo great and joy ſul a ſolemnity. He tente 
ceived the ſacrament from. the. hands of bill 
Juxon, and continued in bis devotions til noon, 


Immediately after this he went through the 10 
inthe ſtreet direttly oppoſite to that building, ! bn 
incended,by making cþojce. of a len nin 
on palace, to diſplay, in a more evident my 
the triumph of popularity over the power gf roy * 
we? 7 AS ſoon as the king came upon the ſcaffold, ys 
held the-apparatus of death with great nnd 
A | 


Id 
kked-if there was not a higher block; i K. 
ſan and Hack 


„ . 1d; 40 , 
et, and ſome other perſons on the lea the lame tine 


he proteſted his inngcence, but, At, ! eyes 0f 
acknawledged that his death was jult in ie (46 


even the chief inſtruments of his death "their ob 


lawful ſovereign. 
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190 from a-corruptible to an incorrruptible 
k bun, where no diſturbance can have place.” 
i delivering his George to the prelate, he ſaid, 
Newer,“ and laying his head on the block, 
Veiched out his hands as a ſignal, when, at one 
© his head was ſevered from his body. A man 
f vor performed the office of executioner. 
1 ber, in the ſame diſguiſe, held up the head 


$7 2 


ad of a traitor.” The ſpeRators teſtified their for- 
in bgbs, tears, and lamentations; and ſeveral 
ed to dip their handkerchiefs in the blood of 
burdered king. 5 | 
he body was put into a coffin, covered with black 
and removed to an apartment in Whitehall, 
Gare it was £mbalmed, and then expoſed for ſeveral 


fays at St. James's. But at length the,duke of Rich- 
End, the Marquis of Hertford, and the earls of 
Wathampton and Lindſey, obtained permiſſion to bu- 
Fin the church of Mindſor. 

e bell Charles I. by the murderous decree of 
o ſubjects, and the ignominious hand of a 
oon executioner. The character of this prince 


Pony delineated through the whole courſe of his 


Every impartial judge will own, that his vir- 
bs greatly out-balanced his imperfettions. Aimin 

ee power than the conſtitution allowed, was the 
ee of. his misfortunes; but it may be pleaded, 
Whsdeſence, that the precedents of many former 
ms.ſavoured ftrongly of deſpotiſm, and he un- 
Wpily followed thoſe examples. 
put a ſtop to, only ſerved to encreafe the 
e of his people, and his own misfortunes; 
de fury of a bigotted faction, and the 
nalin Intereſt of parties violent and furious in their 


e ch year of his reign, and 49th of his 


bur ſans and five daughters, viz. 12 
Miles James, who died an infant. Charles, 
mite of Wales, who ſucceded him. -þ 
end Henry duke of Glouceſter, who died 
Wereſtoration. lch 


ſhy prince of Orange. Elizabeth, confined 


Ann and Catherine, who died in their 
Henrietta Maria, who married Philip 
end Orleans. 
a Gays after the execution of Charles, a book 
Wed, intituled, © Icon-Bafiliks/” ſuid to 
been Mitten by that prince; This work, ſo full 
=, meckneſs and bumanity, publiſhed at fo | 
sure, excited, in à moſt remarkable 
= be compaſſion of the people for the mür- 
= pmnce, The ſale of it was ſo rapid, that it 
ugh fifty editions in leſs than a year. 
A not even ſcrupled to aſeribe to that Work 
Wnt reftoration'-of che royal family. It 
bh, 99 Milton, like;the will of | Czfar, when 
f b Rong to the tumultuous Romans. 
Joodceſ, the beſt proſe compoſition in the 
ent dhe time of its publication. 
"* Menied the compoſition to baye been the | 
WEE arguments brought to prove that theſe 
deres from the royal pen 
er; and it is now-the: general opi- 
ere aftually. write by that unfortu- 
du) en by that unter 


þ i 
able occurrences that happened 
ere che ſollo wing: 
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ming with blood, and exclaimed, * This is the 


Every ſtep he | 


<0 io Ar” 


ion io each other; and to theſe he fell a ſacri- | 


ales, "by his queen Henrietta, had nine chil- | 
James, duke 


er were,” Mary, who married William 
oces in Carifbrook-caltle, where ſhe died | 


„ © 0 © 


4 


| 


-- 


+ 


ales. 63H 25s 1144.0 Wow 7 | „„ 
8 : During the above periodilikewiſe flouriſhed thoſe 
diſtinguiſhed 


| _ year a proclamation was iſſued, com- 
2 2 ants of London and Weſtminſter 


of the metropolis. 
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to preſerve their urine for one year, in order to make 
ſalt-petre. , 3 

In his tenth year a law was made, whereby every 
Britiſh ſubje&, who was deſirous of travelling to fo- 
reign parts, was obliged. to purchaſe a licenſe for that 
purpole, the money ariſing from which vas paid to 
the crown. | | 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon in literature who 
lived darm the time of James and Charles I. was 
Ben Johnſon, who was born at Weſtminſter in 


1574. He was firſt educated at a private ſchool in 


the pariſh of St. Martin's in the Fields, from whence 
he was removed to Weſtminſter , ſchool, where the 
famous Camden was maſter. His mother, who mar- 
ried a bricklayer to her ſecond huſband, took 
him from * ſchool, and obliged him to work at his 


father-in-law's trade; but being extremely averle 


to that employment, he went into the Low Coun- 
tries, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bra- 
very. On his return to England he purſued his 
former ſtudies, and was admitted into St. John's Col- 
lege Cambridge, where he continued for ſome time. 
On his leaving the univerſity, he entered into an ob- 
ſcure playhouſe, where he acquitted himſelf with 
ſome reputation as an attor. Shakeſpeare is ſaid to 
have firſt introduced him to the world, by recom- 
mending a play of his to the ſtage, and at the time 
when one of the players had rejetted his performance, 


and told him it would be of no ſervice to their compa- 


ny. His firſt dramatic performance was a comedy, 
entitled © Every Man in his Humour,” ated in the 
year 1598, which being ſoon followed by ſeve- 


ral others gained him ſo high a reputation, that in 


October 1619, upon the death of Mr. Samuel 
Daniel, he was made poet laureat to king James I. 
and on july 19, the ſame year, he was created 
maſter of arts at Oxford, having reſided for ſome 


time at Chriſt- church in that univerſity. He once in- 
curred his majeſty's diſpleaſure for being concerned 


with two others in writing a play called Eſtward- 
Hoe,” wherein they were accuſed of having reflected 


on the Scotch nation. On the acceſſion of Charles 
I. he wrote a petition to that prince, craving, that 
as his royal father had allowed him an annual pen- 


ſion of 100 marks, he would make them pounds. 


In the year 1629 Ben fell ſick, and was then poor and 
lodged in an obſcure alley: his majeſty was ſuppli- 


cated in his favour, ho ſent him ten guineas. When 
the meſſenger delivered the: ſum, Ben took it in his 
hand and ſaid, His majeſty has ſent me ten guineas 


bhecauſe I am poor andilive in an alley; go and tell 
* him that his ſoul lives in an 4 6 He had a pen- 


ſion from the city of London, from ſeveral of the 


nobility and gentry, and particularly from Mr. Sut- 
ton, the founder of the Charter-houſe. In his laſt 
-fickneſshe often repented of the profanation of 
ſcripture! in his plays. He died the 16th of Auguſt 
1697; in the 6gd year of his age, and was interred 
three days after in Weſtminſter- Abbey, where there is 
no a monument to his memory; in the front of 
which is ther following conciſe inſeription: 


L | N 2. 4 (63: IF} 
66 O RARE BEN JonunsoN vg 8 


He wrote above fifty ſeveral pieces, which may be 
ranked under the ſpecies of dramatic poetry. But 
the moſt remarkable are, The Alchymiſt, The 
Fox, and The Silent Wowan:“ Fj theſe have been 
oſtener adted than all the reſÞof his 2 put together, 
Fand have been always 1 * 


univerſal ap- 


inters Reubens and Vandytze; as allo. 


that unparall ed architect Inigo Jones, who has leſt 4 1 9 5 5 | 'Y 
ſtanding monuments of his ingenuity n ſeveral paris 
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This great man was born in 1572 in London, where 
his father was a citizen and clothworker. His natu- 
ral inclination leading him to the ſtudy of the arts of 
drawing and deſigning, the earl of. Pembroke took 
bim into his patronage, and ſent him, at his own ex- 
ere into Italy, and other polite parts of Europe. 
e ſpent many years in completing his education, 
and reſided a conſiderable time in the city of Venice; 
from whence Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark ſent for 
him, and appointed him his architet-general. He 
returned home in 1606, and was at architect to 
prince Henry; ſoon after which the king gave him 
- the reverſion of the place of ſurveyor-general of his 
works. In 1622 he made a ſecond tour to Italy, and 
continued ſome years there till the ſurveyor's place 
fell to him. A ſhort time after his arrival, the office 
of works being found ſeveral thouſand pounds in debt, 


— 


ENGLAND. LD. ug 


he voluntarily gave up his own dues, and Prevailel 
with the comptroller and paymaſter to do the " 
| Whereby the whole arrears were entirely cleared | 
1620 the king ordered him to take a ſurvey of 
| ſurpriſing group of ſtones on Saliſbury Plain C0 
| nonly called Stonehenge, and to draw up an ach 
| of it. The ſame year he was appointed one gf t 

commiſſioners for repairing the cathedral of St Pa 
London. He forme that ſtately and elegant vayili 
| the Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, which was a 
deſigned for the reception of foreign ambaffado 
To him alſo we owe the church and plazza of Coye 
garden, as well as ſeveral other buildings in differ 
pars of the capital. He ſuffered in his fortune by 
| loyalty to his royal maſter Charles I. He dis 
1652, and was interred in the chancel of St. B 
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+ nets, Paul's Wharf, London, | 
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The Reevsiic, or CouMMonweALTH, containing à period be, 
From the Death of Charles I. 10 tbe Reftoration of Charles II. 


: HE death of Charles was not more deſtructive 
to his family than to the conſtitution. For ſe- 
veral days, even before his condemnation, the com- 
mons were employed in preparing acts for aboliſhing 
monarchy, and erecting a republican. government on 
its ruins; and on the very day of his execution they 
publiſhed the following proclamation: 5 4: 
- * Whereas Charles Stuart, king of England, 
being, for the notorious treaſons, tyrannies and mur- 
ders, committed by him in the late unnatural and 
eruel wars, condemned to death; whereupon, after 
execution of the ſame, ſeveral pretences may be 
made, and claims ſet on foot to the kingly office, to 


- the apparent hazard of the public peace; for. pre- 


vention whereof be it enacted and ordained by this 
preſent parliament, and by the authority of the ſame, 
that no perſon or perſons whomſoever do preſume 
to proclaim, declare, or publiſh, or any ways pro- 
mote Charles Stuart, the ſon of the ſaid Charles, com- 
monly called the prince of Wales, or any other per- 
. fon, to be king, or chief magiſtrate of England, or 
of Ireland, or of any of the dominions belonging to 
them, or either of them, by colour of; inheritance, 
ſacceſſion, election, or any other claim whatſoever, 
without the free conſent of the people in parliament 
flirſt had, or ſignified by a particular att or ordinance 
for that purpoſe; any ſtatute, law, uſage, or cuſtom 
io the contrary hereof, in any wiſe notwithſtanding. - 
| i «And be it farther ernatted' and ordained; and it 
is hereby enaQted and ordained, that whoſoever; con- 
trary to this att ſhall proclaim, publiſh; or any way 
promote the faid Charles Stuart the ſon, or any other 
perſon, to be king, or chief magiſtrate of England, 
or of Ireland, or of any of the dominioens belong- 
ing to them, or to either of them, without the ſaid 


* 


C̃onſent in parliament ſigniſied as aforeſaid, ſhall be 
dieemed and adjudged a traitor to the commonwealth, | 
and ſhall ſuffer. the pains of death, and ſuch other 
puniſhments as belong to the crime of high-treaſon. 
And all officers, as well civil as military, and all 

. - other well affected perſons, are hereby authorized 
and required to apprehend. all ſuch offendets, and to 
bring them in ale cuſtody to the next jullice of 
2271 ai te Oh oY Ger Cons 3 
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| fafety of the government; but the commons 
ew days paſſed: a vote, by which: they declared 
Another vote was likewiſe paſſed, that they 


|- The lords, enraged at this inſult, publiſhed? 


*- $ [ 
. made a promiſe of deliverance from the 101 
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peace, that they may be proceeded. againk ac 
ingly.” _ E e bg; 
Ihzhe houſe of peers continued yet fitting, 
the commiſſions of the judges were determine 
the king's death, they ſent to the commons for: 
ference about that and other matters xelating l 


not to take the leaſt notice of their meſſage, aud 


kingly office to be unneceflary and burtbenl 
make no more addreſſes to the houſe of pe5, 
receive any more from them; and that that houl 
uſeleſs and dangerous, and was therefore !v 
liſhed. But that they might not be entirely exc 
from government, it was declared that they ng 
capable of being elected into the houſe of con 


tation in the name of all the peers and baron“ 
realm, in which they proteſted againlt all 205, 
and orders of pafliament, that ſhould be 
during their excluſion; -'This made little W 
on the commons; and, to prevent the alen 
the lords, they ſet a guard upon the dov! 9 
houſe; aſter which they paſſed an act for be ; 
dation of the royal line, and the ene 
narch ee it was decreed, tha 5 
ſhould be henceforth;governed by the re! „ 
of the people, under the form of a e 0 
But this ſubverſion of the conſtitution. v5 i; 
ble to the people in general, and the 15 
thinking it neceſſary to give them l 
publiſhed a declaration, in which they e. ; 
0-thew the reaſons of their proceedings © | 
. plauſible pretences were urged: among 
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| 
_ [taining rf Man laws, which they 71 
conſiſt with the preſent government 55 2 
upon ſome ealy alterations of form, on), | 
ſubſtance entire, and reforming the fa : 
They alſo promiſed” the eſtabliſhment e 
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religion, and the liberal maintaining of a godly mi- 


wiſtry ; the ſettling of treaties and alliances with fo- 


factories, for the increaſe and flouriſhing of 
ar and the maintaining of the poor in all places of 


the model of their government perfett, 


inthe ſtyle and teſts of writs, commiſſions, and other 
ic inſtruments ; and ordered for the future all of 
them to be iſſued, © in the names of the keepers of 
« the liberties of England, by. authority of parlia- 
u ment.” They then formed a new great ſeal, hav- 
ing on one fide a red croſs and harp quartered, as the 
am of England and Ireland, with this inſcription, 
I GREAT SEAL or ENGLAND; and on the 
aber, the repreſentation of the houſe of commons 
Aembled, with chis legend, IN THE FIRST: YEAR, 
or FREEDOM, BY Gop's BLESSING? RESTORED, 
MDCXLVIII. And, as another enſign of their 


tht tme was to be coined, ſhould, inſtead: of the 
wpreſſion, bear the croſs and harp, with this motto, 
Goo wITEH us. The clauſes: in the firſt of Elizabeth, 
md the third of James I. which enjoined taking the 
ubs of Tupremacy and allegiance to the king and 
bs ſucceſſors, were now repealed, and a new oath 
aled the Engagement, was enjoined to be taken by 
al who were put into places of public truſt to be 


* without king or houſe of peers.“ The antient, 
judicial and legiſlative power of the king and both 


(council of ſtate conſiſting of thirty-nine perſons ; 


nem were given to all generals and admirals; and 
ley digeſted all bufineſs before it was introduced into 
pc lament; £5 : | oath co Wikis . =o 
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** 


wied, no man knew upon what foundation his pro- 
ry ſtood; and moſt of the judges, together with 
lay of the ſheriffs and juſtices of the peace, refuſed 


eeiled at their refuſal, becauſe; it enfotced the ne- 
elity of keeping up a. numerous army, and of pro- 


. one of the colonels, very properly obſerved, that 
e ſoldiers could hang twenty with leſs difficulty than 


al law rendered Cromwell abſolute in the go- 
"ment: he took poſſeſſion of the king's rooms of 


b to prelent to the houſe ſuch forms and altera- 
in both in the civil and military departments in 
"ment, as be-thought proper ; and whatever he 
led o preſcribe - was always approved of by the 


Fuba very. ſtrong oppoſition from lieutenant- 


wel Lilburn, a very abuſive and turhulent man, 


| : h ere told to. take care of their families, and 
e overnment of the tate to the men. The 


un in the oppoſition, and filled the ki ngdom 
uu moſt ſevere invectives againſt the new go- 
and ſome! had even the boldneſs to diſ- 


bers, proclaiming ibe prinee of Wales to be 


Wellation by which we muſt now diſtinguiſh 
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reign princes and eſtates ; the encouragement of the 


bey aboliſhed all the antient forms of ſovereignty | 


yover; they appointed that all the money, which from 


# true and faithful to the government eſtabliſhed, 
touſes of parliament they aſſumed to themſelves, but 
ſte executive part of government they committed to 


Þ theſe all addreſſes were tobe made, and by theſe 
The landmarks of the conſtitution being thus re- 


under the new government. Cromwell was not 
ling by martial inſtead of municipal law. Hew- 
EMagiftrates could hang one. This introduction of 


* a Whitehall; he diſpoſed of civil property by 

uatrant; and he had his officers always at com- [ ana 
| now duke of Hamilton, were at this time with 
Charles at the Hague, where he kept up the appear- 
ance of a court, though his affairs were in a deſperate 


won and the councib of Tate.” He met, howe- 


h van ſent immediately ao priſon. Thewomen al- 
Ned in oops, and demanded bis enlargement. 


mans; the peers, and the ſecluded wembers 
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hoſe peace; the advancement of the true proteſtant | 


— 


* 
n 


* Eogland, under the title of Charles II. 0 
but ill qualified to improve hi 
and ſtill leſs by their inſtructions. 
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In the month ef March came on before the High 
Court of Jultice, (of which Bradſhaw was preſident) 
the trials of the duke of Hamilton, the earl of Nor- 


wich and Holland, the lord Capel, and Sir John 


Owen; when they were all found guilty, and receiv- 
ed ſentence of death. Hamilton and Capel made 
their eſcape, but were retaken ;. the former might 


have ſaved his life, but was honeſt enough to refule - 


it, as it was only offered at the expence of his honour. 
Great intereſt was uſed to ſave them all, Capel had 


Joined early in oppoſition to the king; Hamilton had 
ſerved the parliament ; and Holland had been, by | 


turns, the friend and ſlave of the faction: the other 


two had no merits to plead; yet the three former ſuf- 


fered, while the two latter were ſaved. Hamilton 


died becauſe he refuſed to af his friend; Holland, 


on account of his apoſtacy in deſerting the cauſe he 
had fo long defended ; and Cromwell frankly ſaid, 


Capel had ſo many virtues, that his life was incom- 


patible with the ſafety of the new government. 
During the diviſions of the ſtate, after the death 
of 'the king, the Scotch commiſſioners had entered a 
ſtrong proteſt againſt the proceedings of the com- 
mons, with regard to the trial of their late ſovereign, 
and they now received orders to quit England, with- 
out taking leave of the faction. In conſequence of 
this, they wrote a ſpirited letter to the commons, who 
voted, ch 
againſt the juſt proceedings of parliament, intended 


to lay the foundations for a new and bloody war; and 
that all who ſupported them ſhould be conſidered as 


traitors and rebels to their country. But Cromwell, 


willing to avoid, if poſſible, a rupture with Scotland, 
at that critical junttuge, procured a vote in parlia- 


ment, that the commiſſioners ſhould be ſent to Scot- 
land under a guard. The fate of that kingdom was 
now deplorable. Rent with faQtions, and diſtracted 


with fanatical enthuſiaſm, no meaſure founded on 


reaſon and the rules of, policy could be taken. The 
body of the people abhorred the Engliſh faction, 
who had put their king to death, and were unanimous 
for . proclaiming his ſon, and placing him on the 
throne of his anceſtors; but they differed with regard 


to the terms on which the fovereignty ſhould be offer- 
ed. The violent preſbyterians, headed by Argyle, 


were for obliging him to obſerve every article of the 


covenant, and even previous to their ſending any 


invitation, to oblige. him to ſign it, to ſubmit impli- 


citly to their church cenſures, to renounce the ſins 
of his father's houſe, the iniquity of his mother, and. 


to ſubmit to ſeveral other mortifications that even a 
private gentleman would. have refuſed. The cove- 
nanting royaliſts, as well as the epiſcopalians, were for 
proclaiming the king without obliging him to ſign any 
conditions. The earls, of Lauderdale and Laneric, 


condition. The prince and princeſs of Orange wiſh- 
ed well to his intereſt, but the ſelfiſui maxims of the 


Dutch republic rendered it impoſſible to ſerve him 
| effectually, Onda LNLG6 Headley egy ro 
-, The; bigheſt expectations were formed of Charles 


who, was now about nineteen. years of age. He had 
behaved with the utmoſt. tenderneſs towards his father 
and his family; he had, with a prudence. far, above 
bis, years, teconciled to his fervice all the different 


members of his council; and had ſhewn-great ſpirit 
on all occaſions, as well as a cloſe application to buſi- 
neſs. He had hithertg enjoyed very few opportuni- 
ties of improving. himſelf; by readix 


ſons intruſſed with his education by his- father were 


N 
Intimation 


hat it was a ſcandalous and reproachful libel 


m by their conyerſation; 
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470 yy D. 1649. 
- Intimation had been ſeveral times given by the 
ſtates-general, that their affairs would not permit 
them to come to a rupture with the- ruling powers of 


England; and Charles knew not where to retire for 
proteftion. During this diſagreeable ſuſpence, the 


gallant marquis of Montroſe appeared, with magni- 
ficent equipages, and a ſmall number of choſen 
friends, at the court of Charles. His ſentiments were 


very different from thoſe of the other counſellors. 
He thought all treaties with rebels to be diſhonoura- 
. ble; that the king ought'to throw bimſelf upon the 
friendſhip of his brother monarchs and the affections 
of his loyal ſubjeQts ; undertaking himſelf, with very 
ſmall aſliſtance, to ſeat him on the Scottiſh throne. 


The great aftions Montroſe had already performed, 
his majeſtic deportment, and his unmerited ſufferings | 
for the royal cauſe, inſpired all who approached him 


with impreſſions of awe, of love, and of pity. Though 
he was almoſt ſingle in his ſentiments, none ventured 
to oppoſe him; and his 6wn countrymen regarded 
him as the genius of injured majeſty. . 
Farther intimation being given to Charles that it 
was the deſire of the ſtates-general he ſhould leave 
tlie Hague, it was reſolved in council that he ſhould 
retire to Frahee, as he might from thence, with the 
greater facility, paſs over into fome part of his own 
dominions. He accordingly left Holland in the 
month of April; and proceeded to St. Germains, 
where his mother then reſided. He was received 
with great politeneſs in all the towns of Flanders 
through which he paſſed, and with as much ſtate by 


the young king of France, as if he had been aQtually | 


jn poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown. But theſe civi- 
| lities flowed entirely from a commiſeration of his 
misfortunes, which was ſo ſtrong with the public, that 
cardinal Mazarine, and the queen regent of France, 
did not think fit to reſtrain them. No effeQtual 
aſſiſtance, however, could be obtained; an aſylum 
was the only protection that could be expected by 
the fugitive mona ren. 


The affairs of Ireland ſeemed to diſplay a dawn of 


ſucceſs to the royal cauſe. The marquis of Ormond 
was at the head of a conſiderable party devoted to 
Charles; and though the Iriſh, at the inſtigation of 


the pope's nuncio, had again taken up arms againſt 


the Engliſh, they were now ſincerely united with the 
royaliſts. Had Charles red-at the head of his 
army, there is no doubt but the whole kingdom would 


have declared in his favour; but the want of his pre- 
ſence and money were great obſtacles to the ſucceſs | 


of Ormond, That ſpirited general, however, made 


_ ©  - himſelf maſter of Drogheda; with other confiderable | 
to Dublin, where | 


garriſoned towns, and laid flege 
. the general of the parliament's forces, had 
een obliged to ſhut himſelf u 
The Engliſh government was now ſufficiently 


_ alarmed, and Cromwell, at his on requeſt; was ap- 


pointed to command the troops intended to be ſent 
againſt the royaliſts in Ireland. Prince Rupert, ever 
ſince the fleet deſerted to the prince of Wales, had 
commanded a conſiderable ſquadron, and taken ſeveral 
rich prizes. Dunkirk and Oftend alſo ſwarmed with 
ivateers that acted under commiſſions granted b 
Charles. The natural remedy for this evil wWas to f 
ut a ſuperior fleet; but it was not eaſy to determine 
- _ who ſhould command it. At length, after various 
daebates and conſultations, it was reſolved lo give it to 
Blake, Popham and Deane. The navy was ſoon in ſo 
reſpeQable'a condition, chat the Engliſh channel was 
cleared of thoſe privateers that had ſo greatly ob- 
ſtrutted the commerce of the kingdom; and prince 
Rupert himſelf was blocked up in the harbour of 


and Deane, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


| and regarded no will but that of 


* 


on a ſolid baſis. But his conduct was 


. other cautions, could only 


an at, declaring it treaſon in any one to ali 
that the preſent government is tyrannical, uſurpedo 


nen 


invade England or Ireland; to level war againſt af 


well was ready to embark for Ireland, - The now 
this expedition determined the king, Who was by! 


. | | | ; ceedings,” only ſought to make the beſt adv" 
T ret ogra gn tl rocker gy tents 4 on y 
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It appears rather ftr that C 
3 head the — Ar 
perlon, before the affairs of government were ſetled 
wiſe maxims. He knew that power * by 
maintained by the ſame meaſures. by which it had Ons 
acquired. The dangetous ſpirit of levelling was ar 
from being deſtroyed. in the army; and this, with 1 
be cured by finding full 
employment for the ſoldiers. Cromwell promiſed 

himſelf great advantages from the ſpirit and tem 
of his ſoldiers returning from foreign conqueſt __ 
they had loſt all tenderneſs for their mother.country 


their general, 
was ſenſible that it was abſolutely noche 9 ns 


t 
Ireland, as it lay very convenient for receiving afli ol 
_ ance and ſupplies from the Roman catholic powers cj 
particularly from Spain, whoſe friendſhip the parlia 
ment had as yet great reaſon to: diſtruſt. Belide, Ka 
theſe motives, Cromwell flattered himſelf with extend. ex 
ing the fame of his military atchievements, and af al 
revenging himſelf on the marquis of Ormond, ang mar 
other royaliſts in Ireland, who had accuſed him of mag 
being the ſole cauſe of the king's death. A 
Before, however, Cromwell led his troops againſ to li 
the Iriſh, he was determined to deſtroy that ſpirit of amy 
levelling which was now ſo prevalent in the army, and ence 
which, if not cruſhed/in the bud, muſt undermine the tis n 
- baſis of his authority. One Thompſon, a bold, in, loldie 
: trepid' trooper, headed the levellers, who appointed dp 
| their rendezvous: to be held at Banbury in Oxford WM the 
ſhire.” Some of the regiments that had been p. red, 
pointed to go to Ireland mutinied about the fame Cro 
time, particularly thoſe commanded by Ireton, Scuol, fo 
and Reynolds. "Thompſon ſoon found himſelf at the Wa ob] 
head of two hundred horſe, and expected daily tobe anded 
joined by fo large a body of mutineers, as would 15,0 
enable him to ſet the government at defiance, Engl 
The artful Cromwell prevailed upon Fairfax to at. Ormo 
company him in the diſagreeable ſervice of reducing" e 
the — They feached Banbury ſoon enoug iz on 
to prevent the mutineers from uniting into a body, ai uniſone 
Fairfax, direQing his march to Burford, made 4000 ping it 
of them priſoners. This ſucceſs rendered the vb ; du 
deſign of the levellers abortive, Thompſon himle WM the. 
being killed in the conflia t. this ff 
The mutiny being quelled, the parliament pale" Were 


unlawful,” or that the commons in parliament are 10 
the ſupreme authority; or to endeavour to aller 
preſent government; or to affirm the ſame of 0 
council of ſtate; to contrive the death of the gene 
ral or lieutenant- general of the army; to rail 
mutiny among the ſoldiers ; to join with thoſe v 


4 4 


parliament; to counterfeit the great ſeal ; oro k 
About the middle of May the army under C 


time heartily tired of the court of France, to 10 


ing all their pretended deteſtation of the rech ff 


pri 


The ki g of Denmark, and a few of the G 


' 44. 
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im; | d money ſufficient. to 
frye. him; but, they, wanted mon cient. to 
aua fleet to face the Engliſh. - 


knew the importance of ſaving the capital, and le 


cpitation, 


LOW amy of veterans, from whoſe courage and experi 
y, and ace he promiſed himſelf. a plentiful harveſt of glory 


d, jn oldiers wi 


en ap- (red them almoſt invincible. 


be Comvell, embarked bis forces at Milford baven; 
Seroo WT bu, for want of a ſufficient number of tranſports, he 


you's n obliged to leave three regiments behind him. He 
y to ded at Dublin, after a ſhort paſſage, at the head 
vod 15,000 men, and immediately diſpatched a letter 
elend bor a reinforcement. Por. . 
to 2. Ormond had made Sir Arthur Aſton, who for; 
ducing") commanded: at Reading, governor of Drog- 

er of the ſtrongeſt places in Ireland, and 


nase neighbourhood of Dublin, in order to re- 
this forces, But before Ormond could aſſemble 
i different diviſions, Drogheda was inveſted; with 
MAMy;0f 12000 men. Cromwell knew. that the 

* depended: chiefly, on. the defencg of this 
rung dberefore exexted, all his power 10.take jt, 
* pariſon made a very; obſtingte defence, but the 


dee of the garriſon; and : the, 
1 by  troops/t0-the attack with ſo much 


\ tha be dr were ſeized. with a panic, and 
an 


\, da deſpondeney chat would haye diſhonoured 
| a they made no farther reſiſtance, hut zargel 
% ;temſelyes to be put, ig death by the fwor 
Aa lh, who conſidered it as impiety t9 ſuffer 
=_ q them 0 live. | The, whale war, indeed; was 
Roy Da cruehy. which. reflects eternal,;diff- 
5 be viſtors: he Iriſh, were treated with in- 
arharity; "9 Juarter was given them, either 


o 
+. 


les and capitulations. DAS. n1 53870131 

Wet. iſt vere fo. intimidated at the -lofs, of 
ls that, they abandoned ITrym and Dundalk. 

CGomvetl men b form: Wicklow ſubmitted ; | 
det with, „enched his army; into Munſter, where | 
uon a Be) Little, oppoluion, . The, dreadful 
Drogheda ſtruck all his oppolers with 


rnces, were, indeed, ſincere in their endeavouts to. defpair.” Lord. Inchiquiy's' office 


The warguis of, Ormond, had carried on the ſiege 
if Dublin. with, great vigour, and the garriſon was 
oy reduced to the moſt abject diſtreſs. Cromwell 


wer immediately 3000 of bis beſt troops, who landed 
under the favour of a ſquadron commanded by Sir 
— Aſkew, juſt at a time when Jones was going 
v capitulate. This reinforcement, together with a 
age quantity of proviſions and ſtores landed at the 


nand, both civil and military, in Ireland, the very 
magic of his name brought thouſands of ſoldiers to 
bis (tandard ; ſo that in a iew days after his coming 
o lis camp, he found himſelf at the head of a large 


dune adde place. with. the. flower of bis troops, 
ping t would be able to hold out for a month at 
fl; during which he propoſed to march bis army 


and they were generally excepted out | 


ONWEALTH:. 


baſely: ſurrendered; hy the 
Cromwell was in no conditi 
But notwithſtanding Cromyell's ſucoeks, a very 
nt | Rrong ferment was excited againſt h 

the Engliſh parliament. Fortunately ' tor him, the 


Wich the Iriſh papiſts, and taking many of them into 
his ſervice, rendered the royal cauſe in Ireland un- 


popular, even among the Evgliſh preſbyterians, and 
ame time, animated with new Vigour the parliamen- 
un garriſon. They made a furious {ally upon the 
malits, drove them from their trenches, and 
oliged them to retreat over the river with great pre- 


tended to increaſe the importance of Cromwell 
ſuccels. They, however, took advantage of his ab- 
lence; to paſs ſome votes in parliament for moderat- 
ing the exceſſive ſeverities propoſed againſt the 


| 3 52 delinquents. The army remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt 
Ormond now fortified his camp, and reſolved to 
wait the arrival of ſome reinforcements he every day 


tbele proceedings, but in vain; even their threat 
were diſregarded. er | 


apefted, But the fortune of Cromwell bore. down The loyaliſts ſtill cantinued under the infaunizen 
ul oppoſition. Being, inveſted. with the lole com- | that they ould yet be able to reſtore the king to his 


rights, and place him on the throne of his anceſtors; 


ſpirit of levelling, which Qill continued in the army 
might 'be uſefut to their'cauſe ; and accordingly dil- 
- | Peried themſelves in different parts of the nation; 


- | Joined the levellers, and ſpirited them up againſt 
ge hel Ar cheſt was well furniſhed with money, his Ii ; | 

tn arms, and his camp with artillery, ſtores 

ointed nd proviſions; while the confidence of the ſoldiers 
«ford A che abilities and intrepidity of their general ren- 


the goverbdment. The effetts of thi 


ſeveral of them periſhed for a cauſe, they, in their 
Colonel Pride, who had been remarkably aQive in 
all the mad, fanatical actions of the times, now be- 
came the head of a party, who inſiſted that to put 
any man to death for theft alone was abſolute mur- 
der. This ridiculous opinion was carried to ſuch a 
height, that they preſented petitions to the council of 
ſtate againſt all executions of that kind; and ſuch re- 
gard was paid to their interceſſions, that the lord 
mayor and his independent brethren were impowered 
to change the ſentence of death into that of -baniſh- 
ment, ando many felons were accordingly ſent to the 
American colonies, +; sI 15; od; 31155 G10 % 
A. P. 1650. The Scots, from 3 retroſpettive 
view of the diſtractio $ chat had prevailed in England 
linee the captivity of the king, were very deſirous of 
being again governed by a prince deſcended from 
their antient kings. The d merits af the hirſt Charles 


ibility with regaril to religion. Even dhe marquis of 

| Argyle; and his violent covenantets, were not averſe 

| £2 monarchical government, provided the king em- 
braced their tenets of religion. Argyle well knew that 

ther reſtoration of | Charles was incumpatihle with, the 

engagements he had ente rer into with Cromwell! on 
ham be:chiefly deptnded for protection àgainſt the 

ſeverel ſactions ſormed in his country : hut he hoped 

| thatif Charles was reſtofed he would be nothing bet. 

er chan the ſhadow of a king, a mere name without 
authority,; or that ſome incident might Rappen to 

| prevent his landing in Scotland, notwithſtanding the 
prefling invitations be had received from the inhabit. - 

ans off that kingdom. The ſpies maintained b 

Cromwell at the court of Charles informed him tho. 

roughly of the ftate of parties formed among the 

king's friends; and that he wiſhed rather to be reſto- 

red by Mantroſe, and ihe epiſcopal; royaliſts,'than 

part bel 7 C 


Scotland, as the only part of his dominions'where he 
could! hope to be proteded. The terms offered by 
the rigid covenanters were, indeed, highly diſagrec- 
able z but he thoùght proper to e E 

CHO | wit 
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rs and ſoldiers de- 
ht ſerted in great numbers; and the city. of Cork was 


governor at a time when 
ion to have undertaken a; 


They were even weak enough: to imagine, that the 
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with Winram! who had been ſent from Scotland to 
Jerſey with the following propoſition?2???s?s?s 
1. That the king ſhould ſign the covenant, and 


paſs: an abt for giving liberty to all that pleaſed to 


lign it, and for ratifying all that had been done in 


Scotland om that ſabject tt. 
2. That he ſhould give the royal aſſent to ſeveral 
acts which had been ratified in the two laſt ſeſſions of 
the Scottiſh-parliament ; and. that the kings of Scot- 
land ſhould for the future, have no negative voice 
ahnte „ 
g. That be Would recall his eommiſſions given to 
Montroſe, for raiſing forces to be ſent into Scotland, 
and put a final ſtop to his proceedings, 
4. That he ſhould put away all papiſts from about 
his perſon, and let known proteſtants only have ſeats 
g. That ſome place, either in or near Holland, 
ſhould be appointed to treat with commiſſioners from 
the ſtates of Scotland, who would be ſent thither, 
where every thing be provided neceſſary for him in a 
— p , eee eee 
61. That x ſpeedy anſwer ſhould be given to theſe 
deſires. | [4 441 117 f 1 * I . 1 


irn. 


1 
of 


This is the mildeſt form of the Scottiſh! eonditions; 


for they were afterwards loaded with many odious 
particulars againſt the friends of the royal fami- 
ty in both kingdoms, and with many intolerable indig- 

- nities to: the perfon of Charles himlelf. In matters 
of religion;” the young king was the very reverſe of 
his father. He conſidered the different forms of wor- 
flip and church- government among chriſtians as ſo 
many different faſhions of the ſame cloak. He was, 
indeed, fondeſt of epiſcopacy, but merely becauſe 
he though it beiter adapted to monarehy. His edu - 


eation had not greatly contributed to fix his principles | of Scot lane. 
with regard to any one ſedt. During his infancy; 'he | Charles was immediately given to underſtand th 


he had heen chiefly: inftrufted: by the perſons about 


the l queen who treated the church of England with 


more contempt than even preſpytery itſelf. They 
ridiculed, in private, the moſt celebrated divines of 
the church of England: while the pomp of their own 
worſhip, and their irregularity of their lives] implant- 
ed mind of Charles which were ne- 
ver oblite 


rated; though they ſeld6m carried kim far- 


ther tham to prefer the form of worſhip pratliſed in 
the: Roman 10 that uſed in the Tngliſn church. But 
- though hie was nd ſtrongly prejudiced againſt any re- 
gion, yet everything contributed to give him the 
greateſt: averſion to the covẽenant. He, however, 
determined io receive the [Scottiſh commiſſionero, 


und the city of Breda was appointed for {that pu-. 
VV 


£ 


* nin 24 517 #1 Y Yo POET YT ON LE ILAI BODE. «. 
Daring theſe tranſactions the marquis of Montroſe - 
haſtened his preparations for landing in Scotland, 
and determined to exert all his pdwer to place the 
king on the throne of his anceſtors, without his fign- 
ing any conditions. He had been encouraged 
great promiſes of | aſſiſtance from the courts of Den- 
mark and Sueden, where many excellent Sootelli offi- 
cers, well affected to the king, had ſerved wich great 
reputation; hut his impatience and loyalty would not 
ſuffer: him o temain an longer inactive; and he 
landed, in the beginning of. April, in the! northern 


parts of Scotland, accompanied only by # ſmall num- 


er of German ſoldiers. He had flattered himſelf 


with being joined by a number of his countrymen, 
but he Was diſappointed; no forces appeared to join 
his ſtandard: and he was ſoon after; ſurpriſed and 
taken priſober by his countrymen; / The fanatical | 
Scots looked upon this great man only in the light 


of an impious excommunicated perſon, who was a 


rebel ta the con. He ſuſfered the moſt horrid 


indignities, and was condemned to be hanged. The 
ſentende ran, that his head ſhould be nailed to the 
1 N | 
* * 


, 
ö 
| 
| 


|, 
> 


door of the priſon, his legs and arms fixed up in the 


„„ 


of the Engſiſn led back to the continent; andoth 
were lodged in the /houſes'6f 'the king 's friend b 


ced the Scotch divines to 


rian miniſters, , to have my head nailed to the 


, ers, til he was informed of the defeat and death of 
| Montroſe, when he no longer made any oppoſition, but 


| ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, and purſued: his voyage to 


land in Denmark; rather than make ſuch degradin 


he muſt expect no aſſiſtance in that kingdom, uni 


N. D. 16:9, 


four principal towns of the kingdom, and h; 
interred with malefactors, unleſs his e — 
; | take off the excommunica. 
tion. I am more proud,“ ſaid he to the preſbyte. 
place mentioned in the ſentence, than I fhoud 
to have = picture hung up in the King's chamber 
Far from being difturbed'at having my legs and my 
arms ſent to the four principal towns. of the kingdom 
F wHh I had limbs enough to diſperſe through all the 
towns in Chriſtendom, in teſtimony of the cauſe for 
which” I am condemned. In the evening he py 
theſe fentiments into verfe;” and died, as he had led 
like a hero. He was in the flower of his age when 
the jaws of fanatieiſm ſnatched him from his King and 
his country. Ee 
While theſe things were tranſaQting in Scotland, the 
conferences were opened at Breda. Charles diſputed 
every propoſition offered by the Seottiſh commiſſion 


agreed at once to all their demands. The treaty be 
ing thus concluded, Charles embarked: on board: 


wards Scotland. Before they reached their intendet 
port, the Scottiſh commiſſioners produced freſh art 
cles, 'by which they inſiſted on ſtill greater ſacriſce 
than any Charles had mtherto made. This gu 
Charles ſo much uneaſineſs, that he threatened tf 


ſubmiſſions. His wiſeſt counſellors were, howeve 
of a different opinion ; and Charles, fearing he migh 
be intercepted by ſome of the parliament's ſhips, pur 
ſued bis courſe, and landed ſafely in an obſcure pa 


he ſigned the covenant,” and diſmiſſed from his pre 
ſence all perſons who were obnoxigus to their part 
ment. Charles was obliged to comply. © The Scote 
covenanting royaliſts retired from the ſtorm. Som 


at ac diſtance from bis perſon. Buckingbam alon 
for Who the king entertained the ſincereſt friendly 
was ſuffered'to'be with him. Notwithſtanding th 
preczulion, the people "in general ſhewed ifurprhi 
alacrity fot his ſervice? they flocked'to his anc 
in every part of the Kingdom. Argyle was can 
chat Oharles ſhould'want nothing of the reſpett 
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50. 
the troops who were ſtationed on the confines of the 


the ingdoms. | | | 

wy 4 had ſtill great intereſt, both in the army 
ndr 5 parliament, but Cromwell was unwilling to truſt 
nica- | 


er his principles or ambition in the Scottiſh war; 
byte. e e e procured a vote in parliament, 
*. 2 both himſelf and Fairfax ſhould command againſt 
ul de Scots; and that Fairfax ſhould receive a new 
nder commiſſion from the houſe for that purpoſe. In the 
am mean time the council of ſtate received orders to pre- 
dom, re every thing neceſſary for the immediate march 
ll the if the army. Fairfax, however, thought proper to 
le for refuſe the offer, and to reſign his commiſſion. This 
\ "HW in reality, what Cromwell wanted; he had now 
_ o ſuperior in the army, and he feared no oppoſition 
wh in parliament. ' He, however, thought proper to 
TY hliſh a declaration in order to remove the ſcruples 
of the preſbyterians, who loudly exclaimed againſt 


Tux. COMMONWEALTH, 


p 1 the pretended invaſion of Scotland. This paper de- 
Yom cared, that though it was intended to carry the Eng- 


im arms into Scotland, a defenſive war only was 
deſigned; and that this method was taken merely 
t prevent an invaſion of England. 


On the 29th of June Cromwell left the Engliſh 


capital and directed his march towards Scotland: he 


8 had no doubt of beating the Scotch if he could in- 
e duce them to fight, but he thought the whole difficulty 


th of 
on, but 
ty be 


oard { 


crifice 


45 q Cotland, he knew..that it was abſolutely necellary to 
grad nme Charles out of that kingdom; becauſe while he 


Weve 
e mig 
Ds, pul 
Ie pa 


ind thi 


lad continued to increaſe, and others were prepar- 
Ing to raiſe an inſurrettion in England as ſoon as his 
umy ſhould paſs the borders. 


i p de reatly; reformed his diſpoſition. He therefore 
par 


4 ov i ancices againſt, the covepanters had taught him to 
0 d alder them only as a company of mad enthuſiaſts. 


n alon _ The king WAS, indeed, ch 


conſiſted in bringing on a general engagement. But 
though he looked with contempt upon the forces of 


relded there in a royal capacity, his party in Eng- 


A the. yal party were ſtrenuous for the reſtora- | 
n of the king, Argyle knew that ſuch a meaſure 
ue ould be inconliſtent with his own ſafety, unleſs the 


adeayoured to giye Charles right notions with reſpect 
»Scotd bgoverament;-,and to his own intereſt; but the heart 
coli de young, king was already, debauched, and his 
| neſs. 
' inhabitants were in vain ;. the 


armed with, the, politeneſs of 


end{i Angles behaviour, bis elegant manners, and inſtruc- | 


ng th Tt conyerlation.;; but, he: could not digeſt his con- 
urptift benent; nor. did Argyle think it prudent to truſt 
tandatl mM vith the management of himſelf. , But the mor- 
ce bons be met with, from Argyle were nothing 
ſpelt Ol Men compared to hae he. was obliged to fi fler from 
ons, be sls. The general aſſembly, and afterwards 
| . committee of eſtates, together with the army, 


. eu a declarat: a be be 
ave "I declaration, in which. they; proteſted, .* That 
. dg did not eſpouſe any malignant, quarrel or par- 


merle: that they diſclaimed. all the fs and 
Bull of che king and his bouſe; nor would they 


winston to. Cod, ; and, fo. far as he oyned and 
þ Being of his bouſe, and. of bis former ways.” 
I notations were neceſſary to this declaration, 
10 ng knew he was entirely at their mercy, and 
; bmit to every thing they propoſed. ow He iſſued 
u. d n. in the very terms they required; he 
© thanks for the merciful diſpenſations of provi- 
ti 2 which e was recovered from the ſnare of 
. had attained a full perſuaſion of the 


* b himſelf and his intereſt wholly upon God. 
F bed to be deeply, humbled. and .afliied. in 


rr 


vere entirely gourned by the alſembly, pupliſh- | 
+: 9, but fought merely on their, former, grounds: or 


on him or his intereſt, otherwiſe. than with a ſub- | 


Po uſneſs of the covenant, and. was induced to 


| <aule of his. father's following evil councils, | 
i e covenant, and the work of reformation, | 


, Aoſecuted the cauſe of God, and acknowledged | 


vithin the intrenchments of his camp. He, however 
endeavoured to confirm the ſpirits of his ſoldiers by) 
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| and ſhedding the blood of God's people in every part 
of his dominions. He lamented the idolatry of his 
mother, and the toleration of it in his father's houſe : 
a matter of great offence, he ſaid, to all the pro- 


teſtant churches, and a great provocation to him who 
is a jealous God, viliting the ſins of the fathers upon 
He profeſſed that he would have no 


the children, 
enemies *but the enemies of the covenant; and that 
he deteſted all popery, ſuperſtition, prelacy, hereſy, 
ſchiſm and profaneneſs; and was reſolved not to to- 
lerate, much leſs to countenance, any of them in any 
part of his dominions. He declared that he would 
neither love nor favour any who have ſo little con- 
ſcience as to follow his intereſts, in preference to the 
goſpel and kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. And he ex- 
preſſed his hope, that whatever ill ſucgeſs his former 
guilt might have drawn upon his cauſe, yet having 
now obtained mercy to be on God's fide, and to ac- 
knowledge his own cauſe ſubordinate to that.of God, 
the Divine Providence would crown his arms with 
victory. 7; | | 
The pride of the king being thus vanquiſhed, and 
the crown placed in ſubordination to the altar, the 
Scottiſh clergy pointed their ſpiritual inſtruments 
againſt the invaders of their country. They repreſent- 
ed Cromwell as an incarnate devil, and his ſoldiers 
as ſo many monſters of blood and cruelty, who were 
ordered to put all the Scots to the ſword without any 
regard to age, condition, or ſex. This had the de- 
ſired effect. The ſouthern parts of Scotland were in 
an inſtant depopulated, the inhabitants flying to the 
northward for Waker and protection. Cromwell was 
aſtoniſhed when he paſſed the borders to find he was 
going to enter a delolate wilderneſs, where it would 
be impoſſible to procure proviſions for his army. He 


was, indeed, attended by a fleet, but ſupplies from 


them vere difficult and precarious. The only method 
that ſeemed to offer ſucceſs was to publiſh a declara- 
tion, that he was not to come to deſolate the country, 
but to ſupport them in their civil and religious rights 


and privileges, He alſo was very careful to treat 


all the Scots that fell into his hands with unuſual kind- 
But all his attempts to 0 favour of the 
ed from him, as from 
a peſtilence, and he advanced towards Dunbar under 
infinite difficulties. , For by this time a conſiderable 
party of Scots had, put themlelves ;between his fleet 
and army, fo that he, ſaw himſelf in danger of periſh- 
i famine; 2 7 yy AT ord ff e 
The Engliſh army conſiſted of about 18,000 men; 
and that of the Scots, which was commanded by ge- 
neral Leſley, of about 20,000, beſides a great multi- 
tude of irregulars. The Scots were poſſeſſed of 
Edinburgh, and their army poſted ſo adyantageouſly 
near that city, that it eould not be attacked. Cromwell 
ſaw. this and was fearful for the event; he perceived 
only but a diſmal proſpett of famine; for the ſtormy 
weather prevented him from N any proviſions 
from his ſhips. He ſtill endeavoured by acts of hu- 
manity to the Scots who fell into his hands, and by 
doing juſtice to his own ſoldiers, who were fondo 
plundering the country, to make a party among the 
enemy, but without ſuccels; and their preachers began 
already to triumph from the pulpits, that the Engliſh 


army was on the point of being deſtroyed. +: 


Cromwell now advanced towards the Scottiſh camp, 
and endeavoured, by every expedient, to provoke 


Leſley to a battle; but that general well knew, that 


though his army was much ſuperior in numbers, bis 


forces were far inferior to the Engliſh in diſcipline 
and experience; and therefore carefully kept himſelf 
He, however, 


ſmall ſkirmiſhes with the enemy; on was generally 
ſucceſsful. His . al 4 
| 3 an 
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both in numbers 
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and courage. The king came to the camp, and hav-. 
ing exerted himſelf in one of theſe reneounters, gained 
extremely on the affections of the ſoldiery, who were 
far more deſirous of ſerving under a young prince of 
ſpirit; than a committee of preaching gownſmen. This 


produced a fatal effect, they cauſed the king to leave 
the camp; and at the fame time purged the army of 


near 4000 malignants, whoſe zeal for the royal cauſe 
had led them to attend their prince, and were all of 
them ſoldiers of credit and experience. They ſaid 
they had no need of the affiftance of the ungodly, 
their army being entirely compoled of ſaints, who 
could not be conquered by the arm of fleſh. 

Finding there was no likelihood of bringing the 
cautious Leſley to a battle, Cromwell retired to Dun- 
bar. Lefley immediately followed him, and encamped 
on the heights of Lammermure, which overlook that 


town. The Englift general hoped he ſhould now be 


able to accompliſh his purpoſe of forcing the Scots to 
leave the heights; but he ſ6on perceived that this was 
impoſſible, and that Leſley, had taken poſſeſſion of all 
the difficult en I | 
Theſe diſcoveries almoſt drove Cromwell to deſpair: 
His army was in the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of pro- 
viſions, and he was on the point of forming a relolu- 
tion of embarking all his foot and artillery, and of 
breaking through with his horſe the different poſts 
poſſeſſed by the enemy in his route to Berwick. But 
the madneſs of the Scottiſh: miniſters prevented him 
from putting this reſolution into prattice; and of 
lofing at once all the honours he had acquired in ſo 
tained the victory. They ſid, Revelations had been 
made them from heaven that the ſeQarian and 
heretical army, together wich Agag, their leader, 


would be delivered into their bands. The ſoldiers 


catched the fame of enthüflaſtn, and forced their ge- 
neral; notwithſtanding all his remonſtrances, to deſcend 
into the plain, and gather the Jaurels of victory pro- 
miſed their miniſters by the voice'sf heaven. Crom- 


well could hardly. believe his eyes when be firſt per- 
ceived the Scottiſh” camp in moon, and ventured to 


foretel; without any revelation from above, that the 
Lord had delivered tits enemies into his han. 
The battle began in thé morning of the 3d of Sep. 
tember, ard foon became generat; bat the diſpute 
was inequat; The Scots, though much more nus 
merous than the Engliſh, were ſo far from ſtanding 


the ſhock of Cromwell's veterans,” that th y ſuffered - 


themſelves to be cut to pieces, almoſt without reſiſt: 
mce. One regiment of Highlanders only behaved 
ith reſolution: they were very little affected with 
the enthufiaſm of their brethren, and did not reh on 
the miraculous interpoſſtion of heaven for aſſiſtance! 


They eerted their whole power, and for lame time 


ſtopped the career of the Engliſh! But being aban- 
doned by their friends, they were obliged to ſubtaitts 


ſuperior force, and leave the field of battle to'the 
wag of 4000 Scots were flain, and 40,000 
one 


taken priſofiets ; together wick all their arms, am- 
munition, tents and ba „„ 


'*Cromwelt, having this pi ined a complete vie- 
0 fle ſſion of 
Edinburgh and Leith; while the remnant of the Scot- | 


tory, purſued his advantage, and took poſſe 


tiſh atm fled to Stirlin , But the approach of Win- 
ter, and an interinittin "WM er with which be was ſciz: 
ed,” prevented” him'from 
r 


A. D. 1651, While Charles continued at the head 
of an army in Scotland, his ſervants and ambaſſadors 


ahtoad were treated wich teſpect; and alf the lan- 
2 . courts, efpecrally chat of France and 
Ain, "exprefied their 'deteſtation of the Engl 


rebels and regicides;” But in reality, theſe to Coutts 
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palfes between Dunbar and Berwick... 


| A. D. 1631. 
neither wiſhed nor endeavoured his reſtore; 
grand duke of Mulcovy, at once 1 nh 
more generous, received Colepepper as an a eren, 
Charles, and ſupplied him with a large ſum of N e 
The duke of Lorrain, though he had not a wag j 
land he could call his own, ſupplied Charles map 
family with conſiderable ſums. The prinee of Or : 
continued to be his faithful and uſeful friend 85 
few of the German princes threw their mites on wy 
treaſury. The king of Denmark aſſiſted him 10 — 
utmoſt of his power, but his kingdom was poor. 3 0 
being inſulted by the Swedes, he was obliged ig 1, 
in a precarious dependence on the Dutch. Chriftians 
queen. of Sweden, who cheriſhed the moſt diſtin. 
guilhed paſſion fore very thing that was extraording 
either in war or literature, was now ſo charmed vid 
the exploits of Cromwell, that ſhe entertained a king 
of Platonic paſſion for his perſon, and recommended 
it to her council; and to the prince ſhe intended for 
her ſueceſſor, to avail themſelves of the friendſhip of 
Egle ĩ nip 12 | 
The Engliſh fleet was ftill commanded by Blake 
Dean and Popham, and was inereafed to more than 
double its former number; but the parliament was 
very uneaſy that prinee Rupert and his ſquadron ha 
found a kind reception in the harbours of Portugal, 
The truth is, the Portugueſe had at this time feverd 
very rich ſhips coming from the Brazils, which they 
_ were afraid might be intereepted by the fleets of the 
Engliſh parliament. © The {hips under the command Þ 
| of prince Rupert therefore promiſed to be of fg 
ſervice to the Portugueſe, and be had actually been 
invited thither before be leſt Treland. In his paſſige, 
he loſt two' or three of his heſt ſhips in a florm; h 
he took a great many riek prizes, which he ſold, and 
nerouſſy remitted the money to Charles. Vane, 
who reſided at the court of Portugal, as agent from 
the Engltſh parliament; made vigorous remonſtrances 
on this ſubject; but they were not much regarded, 
and, at laſt, the court of Portugal declared iiſeſt a 
friend to Charles. Upon this the parliament ordered 
Blake to fail” immediately; with a ſtrong ſquadron, 
to the coaſt of Portugal, and demand that the feet oi 
prince Rupert ſhould be given up, as they were 
nothing better than rebels and pirates, and cote- 
quently entitled neither to protection nor neutrality 
If this was denied, Blake had inſtructions to deſtroyf 
them where he. could find them. On his arrival 
the momk of the river of. Liſbon, he demanded th 
feet of prince Rupert; but the court of Portugal 
was ſo far from eomplyitig, that the king declared h 
would fuffer no more Englim ſhips to enter lis port 
or harbours, and Blake found himſelf in no condit0 
to force his entrance; Ie was ſoon after joined" 
Popham; and the Portugueſe finding themſelves s 
able to ſupport the prince any longer, orders vere {en 
to him ſor quitting the Tagus, and he was fortunal 
enough to make his eſcape. Blake revenged this d 
appointment on the king of Portugal, by taking wen 
ſhips of his Brazil fleet; and it was not without ges 
difficulty, and making many ſubmiſſions, that he ob 
tained a peace with the Engliſh republic” 
Though Cromwell had obtained a complete vito 
oder the Scots, and had ”publickly ridiculed "8 
Scottiſh miniſters; yet they wete far from being ce 
of their fanatical madneſs. They bad been g 
open in' declaring,” that they had taken up arms 


5 


advaricing farther into the 
, ZI. GYRUS 


me royal ſervice. was now ſufficiently 


fence of the covenant, not for the crown, and ve 
"therefore equally hared by the royalifis and ggf 
ents. Tho e jarring diſpoſitions had fata wort 
that the covenanters neither could nor would 5g 
the king; and the beſt Officers he had to deper " ad 
were royplits, who difdaining the meanncB br, 
ſaliciency of the” Scotch Preſbytertans TH | 


[\ 
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{bmit' to their diſcipline. The marquis of Argyle, 
would be have truſted the royaliſts, might have re- 


vi Charles, the more reaſon he ſaw to diſtruſt him, 
md to keep a very watchful eye over his condutt. 
Charles had in his converſation ſomething bewitchingly 
bt: he talked to the Scots in their own language : 
ts addreſs was eaſy and inſinuating; his perſon beau- 


tat he was tinctured with arbitrary principles ; and 
tit the misfortunes of his family had only taught him 
the art of diſſimulation, in order to re-eſtabliſh his 

wer. "Argyle could not avail himſelf of the aſſiſt- 
ce of either the epiſcopal or preſbyterian royaliſts: 
tis bloody proceedings againlt Montroſe and his 
Fends, who adted under the king's commiſſion, had 


nces of his condutt, and trembled for the event, 
whenever the king ſhould be intruſted with the powers 
ef rovalty. He therefate treated Charles with more 
kd rendered him very unealy. 
ticed this relaxation, and began to exert ſome power 
ud regard'to his own affairs. His principal refoutee 
by in the affe tions: of his friends: for when the re- 
tes of the kingdom of Scotland were ſtated, they 
awunted to no more than 17 600l. to defray aft the 
urges Of his gourt and government. This poverty 
Koning tothe rapaciouſneſs of the Scots themſelves, 
wo, ever ſinee the acceſſion of the Stuart family-ta 
he crown of England; had been in a manner quar- 
ed on the royal revenues, and had raiſed both for- 
lines and families from what they had extorted from 


bl Chattes, at preſent, enjoyed a decent ſtate, and 
Ii abeut him the proper officers of the Seattiſh 
bun. Charles now ventured to propoſe, at the 
Wine)-boatd, proper perſons for commiſſions in his 
Wy ; and ſeveral of the counſellors, knowing the 
Ws inclinations, reſurned courage ſufficient” to ſe- 
. him, vu without applying to Argyle for 


ouch Wor 7603 {980197 5 


Wk of move-difficulty than 'Orbmwelt before ima- 
(kd, conſidering the complete victery he bad ob. 
ed at Dunbar, The zaftle'sf Edinburgh fill held 
* Cbatles was in poſſeſſiem of the paſs at Stirling, 
W bebind dim lay the moſt populous and beſt af- 
counties im Scotland; while the country where 
Mavell lay had been eaten up, and the inhabitants 
| led upon his men as I 


* 


* 10 doubt but he would ſoon be at the head of a 
A ſtronger army than that Which had been! de- 
at Dunbar. Theſe eireumſtances, and the in- 
Ming averſfion'of the country towe ds his army, 
. Cromvelt-infihite aneabneſs; He endeavoured 
k vith uncommon hamaeniry in his marches: He 
zu heſſenger to the governor of "Edinburgh caſtle; 
{8 the preachers t take again poſſeſſion'oÞ their 
Idted/ not with the civil af- 


daf the kingdom in their ſermons, This wnvi- 


Au rejected with diſdain ; and they treated his 
moſt diſtinguiltied contempt 
Mile theſe things were tranſaRting in Scotland, 


pendent faction at Weſtminiter were ex- 


Wn, uncits; a Kind ef weſt for diſcovering' their 
he. ey Ordered'a thankſgiving © be obſerved 
Wantages gained: over the Seite! at Dunbar; 


1 


F 


neved the late defeat; but the longer he converſed 


au and: his underſtanding far ſuperior to what 
argyle expected. But the marquis was convinced 
hat he both deſpiſed” and hated the covenanters; 
that all be did was from convenience or neceſlity ; 


truck all mankind with horror. He ſaw the confe- 


| cndeſcenſion,” and removed ſeveral particulars which | 
„Chatles was not inſenſible of the caufes that pro- 


le oeh. But this was no time for reſumption; 


Thi coalition rendered he conqueſt of Scotland a 


denions: The king's 
& vere going on with great ſucceſs,” and there 


ncile the people te his perſon, by" treating 


lereſul to make every ſaeceſs, either of their 
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Many of the preſbyterians refuſed to obſerve it, and 
on that account were perſecuted with great ſeverity ; 
but they were unfortunate in their proſecutions ; 
hardly a jury could be found that would HF their 
verditt, guilty. Another High Court of [uſtice 
was thereiore eſtabliſhed for the counties of N orfolk, 
Suffolk, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Lincoln, and the 


Ile of Ely. Orders were alſo iſſued, by Cromwell's 


direttion, for railing new bodies of horſe and foot in 
every part of the kingdom : The pay of the officers 
and ſoldiers, both by ſea and land, was augmented ; 
and the greateſt induſtry and punctuality obſerved in 
procuring ſupplies both for the fleet and army. 

In conlequence of theſe augmentations it became 
neceſlary for the parliament to increaſe the revenues 
of the kingdom, and contributions were accordingly 
levied on the public to the amount of 100,000. per 
month. They encouraged the importation of bullion + 
they impoſed a teſt, called An Engagement, upon all 
the peopte who lived under their government; by 
which they were obliged to ſwear fidelity to the com- 
monwealth, as conſtituted without a king or houſe of 
lords. They alſo paſſed ſeveral other atts, all of 


them tending to encourage their friends, and terriſy 


their enemies. 


** 


| 


in Scotland. He was unable ts attack 


During theſe! tranſactions in the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, Cromwell was but very indifferently ſituatec 
cand. He ack! Charles) 
whoſe army lay beyond the Forth, and who'[tileomis 
nued to keep poſſeſſion of Stirling.” Cromwelbs men 
began to be fickly, he himſelf was in a vety indiffe. 
rent tate of health, the country round him was à de- 
fart; and he had no opportunity of performing any 
remarkable action, that might revive the drooping 
eourage of his ſoldiers, s. 
Charles and the royaliſts had now attained a great 
aſcendancy in Scotland, and he had been erowned at 
Scone, with as much magnificence as the temper of 


the times and the impoverifhied ſtato of tbe revenues 


would admit. The marquis of Argyle ſtil} ſhewed 
great reſpett to his perſon, and had aſſiſted at bis eo- 


ronation, where the king was obliged again to take 


the covenant; and to liſten to many long {pecehes and 


prayers from the pulpit. The duke of Hamilton was, 


however, now admitted to eourt; and both! the pars 


| lament and general aſſembly declared, that in's time 
olf fuch imminent danger, there ſheuld be nb exceps 


tion of perſons. This gave encouragement to the 


. royaliſts, who now flocked from all quarters to the 


Engliſh ſtandard. The duke of Hamilton eommanded 
under Charles, TLefley was lieutenant-general, Mich 


dleton major-general of the horſe, and Maffey genes 


ral of the Engliſh. i l bett 29016) 
Cromwell, tinding the royal army ſtiſl inc reafing, 

ordered colonel Overton t crofs the Forth, at- tk 

head of 1600 foot and 300 horſe. Theſe were fob. 


lowed by majer- general Lambert and colon e | 
with another 5 "OP 
he himſelf marehed tbwards Stirling; in arder either 


body of go foot and 80d horſt; whi 


to bring the Scots to a battle, or force em to divide 
their army. But when he eame in fight of the Scottiſfi 
camp; he found it too ſtrong' te Be attacked, and 
their officers oo cautious: to be drawn frem their 
ſituation- * ige nente vng 


While boch the main urtnieb thus lay in e = 


each other; an engagement happened in Fife between 
the forces that had paſſed the Forth under Lambert 
and a ſtrong detaehment of the royaliſts, "g#eatly'"toi 
the diſadvantage of the latter, five of their regiments 


of foot, and the ſame number of horſe,” heing 'eutas . 0 


pieces, and 1500 taken priſoners: Cromwell had 
foreſeen great advantages from Lamberts poffng the: 


actions he ever performed; for he had imperceptiblyd 
6 * 


ſtrengthe ned Lambert nn neous 
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by which he not only. ſecured all the paſſes on the 
Forth, but put himlelf between the king and the 


northern provinces, on which the royaliſts chiefly de- p 


pended. Nn | 
The only alternative Charles now had was that of 


fighting Cromwell, or marching into England. He 
thought proper to chuſe the latter; by which means 
Cromwell became, as it were, maſter of Scotland, 
and his conqueſts in that kingdom were rapid and im- 
portant. He made himſelf maſter of Perth, with all 
the adjacent country, and detached Lambert to hang 
on the rear of the king's army. But he thought the 
march of the royaliſts into England of too much im- 
rtance to truſt the management of the war to boy 
kn himſelf ; and accordingly, leaving general Mon 
to command in Scotland; he began his march in pur- 
ſuit of the king, at the head of the main body of his 
| The king's beſt friends now entertained very me- 
lancholy preſages of the conſequences that would pro- 
bably attend this march; and, from an excellent let- 
ter wrote by the duke of Hamilton to his niece, it ap- 
pears to have been conſidered as a deſperate. ſtep, | 
and that the royaliſts daily deſerted from the army. 
But the preſbyterian party at Weſtminſter either con- 
.  Gdexed, or affected to conſider; this matter in a very 
different light. The condutt of Cromwell was 
blamed”; he was accuſed; of forcing an enemy into 
the bowels. of England, and of having trifled away 
his advantages in Scotland, till it was too late to re- 
trieve them. Cromwell paid litile regard to theſe ca- 
lumnies; be left his actions to ſpeak for themſelves. 
His abſence; however, gave ſome; advantage to his 
enemies; and they made great intereſt to ſave Love, 
a preſbyterian preacher, who had for ſome time con- 
tinued under ſentence of death for. being engaged in 
me ſexvice of the king. But Cromwell, who well 
knew. that one inſtance of ſeverity would have more 
effekt upon the preſbyterians than twenty of lenity, re- 
fuſed their requeſt, and Love was accor dingly exe - 
cuted. This ſeverity ipcreaſed the hatred of the 
preſbyterians againſt, Cromwell, and ſeveral warm 
ſpeeches were made againſt him in parliament, for 
ſuffering the royal army to enter England. Ignorant 
of the effect theſe prepoſſeſſions might have on the 
owned, that he had ſuffered the king to march into 
England, from a perſuaſion, that if the parliament 
did their paris in deſending the moſt tenable paſſes, | 
his whole. army muſt be ruined; whereas a winter 
campaign in Scotland might have ruined that of the 
parliament. e To ian” as 461410 00194Þ- 
Charles had flattered himſelf with obtaining confi. 
derable reinforcements on his entering England; but 
he now found himſelf greatly diſappointed. .Terrified 
at ſo dangerous an enterprize, the Scots loſt their uſual 
 cpuragy. ad-deſerted Im; great numbers; 3 
- Engliſh preſbyterians, having received no intelligence 
of the kings approach, were not prepared to join 
bim. This meaſure was full as unexpected to tbe 
royaliſts ; nor were they very deſirous of joining the 
royal ſtandard, as the Scottiſh miniſters, even in this 
deſperate extremity, had iſſued orders not to admit 
an who refuſed to take the covenant. The earl of 
Derby had exerted all bis intereſt to raiſe troops for 
the king's ſervice ;.. but before he was in a condition 
_ to-march; his recruits were diſperſed hy a party of the 
| 8 forces; ſo that when Charles reached 
Norceſter, he found: his army no more numerous 
- than when be firſt left Scotfant. 
In the mean time Cromwell purſued the king with 
the; utmoſt expedition; and þei 


| ing joined by the 
_ militia of the different counties. through which: be 
ed, be inveſted. Worceſter . with an army © 


«| 


40% 00 men. On the third of September he attacked 
2 \\ 


40 
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this time Cromwell had brought up ſome field- piece 


wy 
and taken priſoner. 


actions, his words, nor his preſence, could prevail 


Ihe loſs 
in ſome meaſure compenſated by the pity, the eſteen 


deſtined to ſway t 


and deſerted in great numbers; while the | | 


death was denounced agua ſt all 
king, and a large reward pr miſed to any vho 5 
| an incorruptible 


A. D. 1661. | 


the royaliſts, and the epgagement ſoon b P 
ral, and very bloody. Charles led on 138 
erſon, with an intrepidity Which amazed even Cr 
well himſelf; while the Scottiſh infantry behaved f. 
gallantly, that'they obliterated the mean Opinion th : 
uſurper had always entertained of their courage BY 


to make good the paſſes he had gained: 
were attacked with ſo much — . — Fr 
of Hamilton's regiment, that the artillery was for 
ſome. time, in the power of the royaliſts. Charles 
endeavoured to improve this advantage, and charged 
at the head of ſome of his battalions, with ſo __ 
ſpirit, that. Cromwell was obliged to bring up his ve. 
terans, whom he had hitherto ſpared. The diſpute 
was now no 0 equal; for Leſley, the Seottiſh ge- 
neral, remained in the city with his horſe, as if the 
had been unconcerned ſpeQators of the engigement 
The parliamentary army now made a general attack 
on all the poſts of the royaliſts, and were every where 
ſucceſsful. - The brave duke of Hamilton was mor- 
wounded. General Maſſey was alſo wounded, 
Tr. | Charles, however, ſtill made 3 
noble defence: he had two horſes killed under him 
but he was always foremoſt in every poſt of danger. 
Had Lefley done his duty; Cromwell muſt have pur. 
chaſed his victory very dear; but he continued tally 
inactive, notwithſtanding the dreadful carnage of hui 
countrymen. -, The king made another effort to lead 
his broken troops to the charge; but neither his 


3 


The tide of victory became itreſiſtible, and Cromvell 
entered Worceſter ſword in hand; nor could Charle 
prevail on the Scottiſh cayalry, who were ſtill unbro 
ken, to make one attempt to retrieve the fortune o 
the day. The king muſt now bave fallen into th 
enemy's. hands, had not the brave colonel Drummond 
and à few battalions of foot, ſtopped the vidors : 
Sudbury- gate, while Charles made his eſcape through 
the gate of St. Martin's, in the duſk of the eveninę 
He was attended by the duke of Buckingham, th 
earls of Shrewſbury, Cleveland, and Derby, and abou 
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which Charles ſuſtained | by this defeat v 
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and the tenderneſs that now touched the hearts of i 
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ſidered as fo 1 indications that he 


all who concealed | 


ſentiment 
of ſen . 


having it in his power to conceal his royal maſter. U 


: ll 
to have enjoyed all the advantages Crom, 
able to . He bad four brothers _ a 


treſſed ſoyereign. The king was cloathed inthe 
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 apealant, and carried into the woods with a bill in | ſecret, which he faithfully pfomilſed, and punAually 
ks hand, where they pretended to be employed 51535, k // EIGEN | 
king faggots. . Colonel Carelefs only, of all his at- After Charles had been a few days at Norton's houſe 
6 dants, was now bis companion, except the five | his friends were informed that no ſhip was expette 
Gihful penderells. He ſometimes lay on ſtraw in the to ſail from Briſtol either to F rance or Spain in leſs 
we, and ſometimes in the fields. But even this ] fhan a month. This rendered their ſcheme abortive; 
uumer of life was expoſed to the utmoſt danger. and it was agfeed that the king ſhould intruſt his per- 
Fo ſtrangers continuing ſome time at Boſcobel | ſon to colonel Windham of Dorfetſhire, a gentle- 
aid not be concealed from the ſervants, and parties | man who had always been a zealous partizan of the 
i the parliament's army were diſperſed all over the | foyal family. Before he received the king, Wind- 
wothourbood in ſearch of his majeſty. It was | ham aſked leave to intruſt the ſecret to his mother, 
derefore thought prudent that the king and Careleſs | his wife, and four ſervants, on whoſe fidelity he 
Fold continue conſtantly in the woods; and, for the | could depend; and not one of them proved wanting 
fuer ſecurity,” they mounted up a large oak, the | either in honour or diſcretion: Here the king con- 
ves and branches of which ſheltered them from the | tinued nineteen days, and all his friends in every 
Mok the enemy. While they continued in this | part of Europe were kept in the moſt anxious ſui- 
rent, they law leveral ſoldiers paſs by in ſearch of | pence with regard to his ſafety. It was indeed gene- 
ke king; and ſome of them expreſſed, in their. | tally imagined that he was dead, and this notion pre- 
Fearing, their earneſt deſire of ſeizing him. This | vailing ſtrongly among his enemies, operated greatly | 
hee was, for many years after, held in great venera- | in his favour, by relaxing their diligence.., After 
bt; and, for having concealed his majeſty from the | leaving Windham's houſe he repaired to Charmouth, 
ſp of bis enemies, was called, The Royal Oak.” | where he was in the utmoſt danger of being diſco- 
Though thefe precautions had hitherto proved ſuc- || vered by the ſagacity of a blackſmith, who declared 


that the horſe on which his majeſty rode had been 
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150, 1662+ 

rt affert the- right of his country, to: the Britiſh. 
li ſervice he-nobly performed ; he took 
er whale convoy. of 13 man of war, one only ex- 


* 


ted at Was, fortunate enough to, eſcape. He 


* * 


Adele have deſtroyed, all their fibing vellels, bur 
v wffeted them, to continue their ocoupation;on their 
| ibng never to return io the Engliſh.coalt without 


1 1 


peatlt. uccels, vet 1t had nearly proved fatal to the 


14 


what of Aſcue, was, then at ſea, and attempted to 
we advantage. of Blake's abſence. He flood ac- 
ieh towards the Engliſh, coaſts, but was over- 
wen by ſo dreadful a ſtorm, that he was obliged to 

um to Hg eee eee 
weived, Kis fleet was new increaſed to 150 fail, and 

happearance.fo formidable, that it was thought ne- 
gen io gebt a platform and maunt it with cannon, 
dun cen Deal and Sandoun-caſtle, and to line the 
n Aſcue lay as near as poſſihle to 
&e Strand, but bis whole: ſquadron, which, conſiſted 
wh of 15 ſhips, muſt haue been deſtroyed; bad not 
he vind immediately . and prevented the 


: 


ſpanned, b16 greatly ed the Enghlh rae 


ye. Blake took two of the Dutch Eaſt 
. Lhe weather proving extremely tempeſ. 
wu, Tromp found it impoſſible, to keep the ſea, and 


keordingly returned once more to Holland with no 


bNevcaltle, 


* 


li tbe meap.time Alcue ſen 


Wy home. a rich Eaſt-Lpdia fleet, while. be himſelf 
pr hone. ch Faſt: 3900 


Fs and on their. paying bim one tenth of all their 
ern?“ ; at | ws ' 17 
B10 Blake's expedition was attended wich ie 


Jos: for Van Tromp, whole fleet was far ſuperior 


ö 


| 


| 


| 
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ſow de Ruyter was now; appointed io command a 
ron about. iy Puch men of vat, and {ent 
hame a large fleet of menchanim 


eat amounted only to g8 ſhips, fell in with 
| et n.the 6th-of Aygutt ; and though. his 
| 41. > hr priqual | 


de Ruyter, and 
ry not ſeconding the a 


e 


n . (Ca 


unt Aue bad done the, public 
e even Blake himmſelf had hitherto per- 
* ler me council af ſtate, from ſome unknown 


4 


I 


Wherh, 9b but notwithſtanding this, ahey wu 
7 "Many realons for pyning ag end io hal 


1 | 


Aſcue, 


Ain patliamens ware pat ignorant that the 


| dell had reaſon 49 think the. Exaneh would 


Fur COMMONWEALTH: 


F 


u b tiptain Baton, 


Iitzes,. Elated with! the numerous ſucceſſes ihey had 
abtained over their domeſtio enemies, they were per- 


ſuaded that nothing could ſtand before their victorious 
arms. Blake, who, way now returned from the north, 


* 


carried his fleet into different harbours to'refit; and 


as ſoon as every thing reauld be got ready, he was or- 


dered do put to dea, nd take or deſtroy. all the Duich 
or French veſſels he met with in his cruize. 


A. D. 4653. The whole naval power of the 


Dutch was now at ſea, under the command of de 
5 LI OP Er | ; | Wit and de Ruyter ; and Blake uſed his utmoſt en- 
Fuzdrop of Sir George Algue, Who was left in the | 


deavours to bring them to a deciſive engagement. 


Butfthe Dutch admirals, having a rich fleet of mer- 
.chantmen under their convoy, avoided a battle, which 
they knew muſt be, fatal to ſome of their ſhips. They 


had, however, no ſooner ſecured their convoy, than 


they ſtood towards the Engliſh, drawn up in a line of 
battle. Blake, though his ſleet was greatly inferior 


in number to that of the enemy, advanced to engage 


them. He divided his ſhips: into three ſquadrons; 
the firſt commanded by himſelf, in the Sovereign, 


the largeſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy; the ſecond by 


Fenn, and the third by Bourn. He began the battle 
himſelf; but chere being a ſand- bank between the 
two fleets, the Sovereign, the Reſolution, and the St. 


Andrew, all firſt rates, ſtruck upon the ſhoal. Per- 


ſuaded that theſe three ſhips were now rendered un- 
Aeryiceable, the Duich admirals ſtood farther off 10 
ſea, inder to bring on a cloſer engagement. The 
Largeſt ſhipin the Dutch fleet, followed by two more, 


bore. down upon the Sovereign, on board of which 


Blake 's flag was boiſted, and attacked her with the ut- 
moſt fury. ut they had ſoon cauſe to repent of their 
temeriiy. The ſirſt broadſide of the Sovereign ſent the 


head moſt ſhip to the bottom; and the others, intimi- 


midated hy the dreadſul incident, retreated back to 


their, fleet. Night at laſt put an end to che engage- 


ment, hut not before the Dutch ;rear-admiral wWwas 
taken. De Wat took the- atvantage of the night to 


bear away from the Engli , whoſe ſhips were ſo ſhat- 
tered in their -rigging, that they could not follow 
him FF | 


Ven Tromp now failed wich affleet ſufficiently nu- 
merbus: to recover the honour the Dutch had loſt in 


this engagement. It conſiſted of 110 ſail of men of 


Wär, beides 17 which joined him, a few days after, 


from. Zealand. The Engliſh had unwiſely conjectured, 
that as Van Tromp had heen laid aſide ſince his en- 
gagement with, 

ed during dhe war; and that it would be impoſ- 


ble for the Dutch to fit out a fleet of any great 


ſtrengeh that ſeaſon. In conſequence of this opinion, 


Blake had detached twenty fail of his ſhips to convoy 
the <dlliers from Neweaſtle; twelve were laid up at 
2 and fiſteen ſent up the river Med way to 

Te admiral; had, 4berefore, only thirty-feven 
fail of {hips „ith him in the Downs when Tromp ap- 


_ ptated in the Engliſh channel. He had under his 
- convoy. à great number of merchantmen; but he had 


no foanet ganducted them to a place of ſafety, than he 


ſtood direfih/ fot the Downs, with a fleet of 80 ſail of 
men of var. Blake perceived the Dutch admiral ad- 


vancing towards him in the morning of the agth of 


November : and though hig ſquadron was ſo far infes 


rior to that of the enemy, he detatmined not 10 re- 
fight — began 
ix in the 


fuſe the engagement. The 
about eleven in the morning, and laſted till 

evening; biz with infinite di dtage io the Engliſh, 
The great force of the engagement fell upon Blake's 
own hip, the Triumph, and two others the Vito 
and the Vanguard, which were attached by twenty of 


the Dutcb:ſlipd; and;ſdught the All for.a con ſideras 


le time beforg an other {hips | could cone: to their 
alliſtanced. Towards the — the Garland, com- 
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„he would not be any. more em- 
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HISTORY or ENGLAN B. 

but ſaved by the Merlin frigate. 
the Advice were both diſabled, and obliged 

into Portſmouth. The Fairfax loſt Va 0 . 
Triumph as many; and 1 ** Batten, in the e we 
fon, after ſinking one of the enemy's ſhips f a 
impoſſible to keep his own above water. ia : 
obliged to go, with his crew, on board xg ig 
But this was far from being equal to the lof; ane 


A. b. 1663. 


180 A. D. 1663. 
The Aſſitance and 


commanded by esptain 'HookſRon, attacked Van 
Tromp's own ſhip, and would have taken her, had 
not ſeveral of the Dutch fleet come to her aſſiſtance. 
They, however, paid dear for their attempt; they 
. were boch killed, and their ſhips taken. Blake, de. 
- firous of ſaving theſe too ſhips, puſhed forward, and 
by that means brought himſelf into ſo deſperate a 
ſituation, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty he was 


faved by the aſſiſtance of the Vanguard and the Sap- 
phire. © Fortunately for the Engliſh, night ſoon after 
put an end to the engagement: two hours longer of 


Who was vanquiſhed. He made fo 


by the Dutch. Three days was the batt] inue 
with the utmolt rage and obſtinacy; and Blake, wi 
was victor, obtained not more honour than From 


fkilful a Tetreat, 


- day-light would have proved the deſtruction of their 
whole fleet. Blake retired firſt to Dover, and then 
to the mouth of the Thames, having loſt, beſides the 
two ſhips already mentioned, the Hercules, and two 
merchantmen. Blake himſelf was dangerouſly wound- 
ed; and a great number of his men, and ſeveral of 
dis officers, killed. Tromp was ſo elated with this 


that he faved the greater part of his convoy v. 
Was very large, thirty only of bis 5 15 
ing into the hands of the Engliſh. He, however | 
11 ſhips of war, had 2000 men killed, and near 1 2 
taken priſoners. The Englifh, though many of For 
ſhips were dreadfully ſhattered, loft only one. Their 


victory 


entirely of all Engliſn veſſes. ny ohne 
But this defeat only tended to animate the Engliſh 
*towipe off the diſgrace. The utmoſt efforts were 


0 5 12 > > A , 
| that' he fixed a broom at his main-top-maſt- ; | ſlain were not much inferior to that of the enemy; 


| head, intimating, that he intended to [weep the ſea |; 


5 
1 
+ 
2 
2 


made to ſit out a fleet ſufficient to recover the loſſes 
ſuſtamed in the late engagement. Among other en- 


couragements, the pay of the ſeamen was increaſed; 


'ala 


r ſhare of the prizes taken from the enemy was 


' allotted them; and Monk, at Blake's particular re- 
queſt, - was ſent for from Scotland to aſſiſt him in the 
command. The true - reaſon for this ſeems to have 
been the death of Popham, ho was buried with a 
- profuſion of honours, and the neceſſity of having a 
land officer on board the fleet to command the ſoldi- 
ꝛers in time of action, but without any ſeparate com- 
mand at other times. So much expedition was uſed, 
that by the Fith of February, Blake was at ſea, with a a 


fleet of fixty fail of men of war. Several of his | 


ſhips were new, and all of them much better manned 


courage the ſeamen and { | tt 
ception of their fick-ant:woynded - were 'ereQted all 
along the coaſts ; and Blake's fleet was ſo ſtationed 
off Portland, that Tromp, who had upwards of 150 
merchantment under his convoy could not avoid an 
engagement. | 0 UA. = 4D 19% R FE 757 q. 48 | 
About eight o'clock on che morning of the 18th of 
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rs, hoſpitals for the re- 
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but they gained the immortal honour of filling their 
rival republic with the terrors of their power and u. 


| | The ſucceſs of the Ehglih was in a 
- owning to the ſize of their ſhips ; 


February; the fight was begun by Blake in the Tri- 
umph, ſeconded with about twelve other ſhips; | 
among which; was the Fairfax, commanded by captain 


The impetuous courage of Blake had its: uſual con. 
ſequenee;-it expoſed him to the moſt imminent dan- | 
| apt fo. ſmall ſquadron bore the whole fire and 
fury of che Dutch, till the reſt of the fleet could come 
to their aſſiſtance, which was not til ſome time 
after. This battle far exceeded all that had been hi- 
therto fought between the two republics. Amazed 
and confounded” with the ſtrength, the order and the 
-diſcipline of the Engliſm, the Dutch exerted al} their 
force to deſtroy Blake s fleet; while Blake, ſtung with 
his late misfortune, collected all his force to be re- 
venged on che Dutch. The ſea was covered with 


wrecks, and the fire from the ſhips ſo quick and vio- 


lent, tliat for ſome time, there was a dead calm. In 


che diſpute bad not been for viktory 


funk or taken, had ſhe not been relieved by Lawſon. | 
Blake was wounded in the thigh; Mi 
Vanguard, and Ball in the Triumph, were killed. 
The/admiral's ſecretary. was killed by his ſide Th. 
- — — 
ve | * 
* 
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the meun time, the fury of the combatants was aſto- their authority. But this he determine 
niſhing : they bore down:cloſe to one another; and | and the only method of effekting it was, 
received the whole of every broadſide : it ſeemed as if 
; but which ſhould 
firſt go tothe bottom. The Triumph bore the whole 
ſury of this dreadful fire; and muſt have been either 


ima in the 


, 


lour. 

N meaſure 
c F tf an advantage whi 
all the ſkill and bravery of the Dutch wing bn” 


not compenſate. ' But the misfortunes the Dutch met 


with in battle were fmall in comparifon of thoſe w;; 

their trade ſuffered from the Engliſh, Their 55 
commerce by the channel was cut off; and even that 
with the Baltic ſuffered greatly by the Engliſh prive- 
teers. Their fiſheries were totally fuſpended. Above 


1600 of their ſhnips had fallen into the hands of the 


enemy. Nor did this diſtreſs ariſe from any public 
inte reſt or neceſſity ; but from vain points of honour 

and national reſentments. * 

\ * Though theſe triumphs of the parliament highly 
pleaſed the people in general, yet Fey operated in a 
very different manner on the mind of Cromwell. The 

'remembrance of his exploits was now but faint, and 

one farther ſtep to glory muſt have placed the repub- 

licans ſuperior to every thing but envy.” He knew 


not how ſoon his foldiers, infected with'a paſſion ſar 


1ncrealing'the glory of their country, might declare 


for the parliament; and fhould that happen, one fingle : 


vote would be ſufficient to deſtroy at once his great. 
-nefs and his power. No time had yer been fixed tor 


the diffolution of the parliament; and while he was 


à ſubject, and confeqtiently accountable, it vas the 
fame to him whether the prefiding power was a monat- 
chy or a "commonwealth. He indeed commanded 
the army, and the troops were at preſent at his der. 


tion; but theſe triumphs at ſea ſeemed (hp he 
t 


their regard for'their fayourite general; y defired 
to ſhare in the honours of their countrymen. On 


the other hand, the zealous republicans ſer up we 


fleet in oppoſition to the army, and celebrated, vide 
uncommon demonſtrations of joy, the ſucceſſes d 
their naval armaments.” They even ventured to ur 
the neceſſity of diminiſhing the number of the Jan 

forces, which they repreſented as no longer neceſſary 


| to ſupport the domeſtic peace of the nation. 


:-Cromwell'how plainly faw that the republican" 
tertained u jealonly of his power and ambition» F 
Highs; and vere-refolved to render him ſubordinate © 

| | d to prevent; 
by Goo" 
the parliament. He ccordingly ſummoned 2 gere 
coun of officers, and — found that 7 5 * 
rech 40 Join bich in an) attempt he might , | 
ceſfaty: Mo of chem were his own eames |, 1 
their advancethent entirely to hit favor, and Pen, 
on bim for their ſuture preferment. e 1160 
indeed, were men of princi le, but guides, y deluded 


y excravagant, thatthey were” 


A. D. 1663. 
The firſt ſtep taken by the council of officers was, 
0 vote. a remonſtrance to the parliament. It began 
with complaining of the arrears due to the army ; and 
ter applauding the parliament for their zeal and en- 
terprizes, repreſented to them, that it was now ume to 
reign their ſeats, and leave to other members of the 
-ommonwealth the cares of government; and that 
they would now, by eſtabliſhing a free and equal ad- 
niniſtration, perform the promiſe they had long ſince 
made to the people. RY 

"The parliament was at once alarmed and exaſperated 
it theſe, proceedings of the army; and after a violent 
debate, a ſharp reply was returned to their remon- 
france, This perfectly anſwered the wiſhes of Crom- 
well, for as the harſh anſwer of the parliament gave 
the higheſt offence. to the council of officers, ſo he 


concerted project. 


tered the apartment, and informed Cromwell, that 


{ves but to fill up the houſe by new elections; and 
that the manner of carrying this expedient into exe- 
cution was the ſubjeQ on which they then were deli- 


yell left the council of officers; and taking with him 


his men at the foot of the ſtairs, ſome at the entrance 


tle, boweyer, fat ſtill, and liſtened to the debates for 
ſome time; and then told colonel Harriſon, that he 
thought the parliament was now ſufficiently ripe for a 
Uolution, Harriſon. warned him of the danger that 
Might attend a ſtep of that nature, and deſired him to 


Cromwell accordingly ſat {till for ſome time longer; 
bu when the ſpeaker was juſt going to put the queſ- 
don, he ſtarted from his ſeat, accuſed the parliament, 
the moſt opprobrious language, of tyranny, ambi- 
don, rapine, and injuſtice. Then ſtamping. violently 
Vith his foot, the fignal he had given the ſoldiers for 
| tering the houſe, he cried out, Get you gone for 
I ſhame ; give 1 

_ Vl more faithfully diſcharge their truſt. You, are 
| 10 longer a. parliament; I tell you, ye 

a euer a parliament ;. the Lord hath caſt you off; 
A be bath choſen other inſtruments for carrying on 

bis work.“ Then taking Martin by the cloak, 


- Thou art an adulterer.“ To a third, Thou art 
* drunkard and a glutton,” And to a fourth, 
u art an extortioner.” The ſpeaker, fond of 
Aae and dignity, ſeemed unvilling to leave the 

and kept his ſeat till he was in a manner pulled 


WI by Harriſon. Cromwell, pointing to tae 
k Take 


cho the houſe, he fad, 


« de upon this. 
ped , with {tron 
T ſlay me than put me upon this work; but 


Ede not hear me. The ſoldiers ſoon cleared 


WM * in which Cromwell behaved, that he 
Wath. Sir Peter Wentwo 
pur ee the only members that had the cou 
brad him with 

45 


found it more eaſy to inſpire, them with thoſe ſenti- 
ments that might effect the completion of his Jong- | 


While the council of officers were engaged in con- 
fulting what methods to purſue, colonel Ingoldſby en- 


the parliament had juſt voted not to diflolve them- | 
herating. Exaſperated at this intelligence,  Crom- 


of the lobby, and ſome at the door. He advanced to 
lis ſeat, and told his friend St. John, that he was come 
to do an act which grieved his very ſoul, and had be- 
pougbt the Lord, with prayers and tears, not to im- 
pole it upon him, but that the glory of God, and the 
' good of the nation, rendered it abſolutely neceſſary. 


conlider the conſequences, before he attempted it. 


place to honeſter men, to. thoſe who 


you are no 


t lay on the table, ſaid to one of the ſoldiers, 
away that fool's bauble.” Then turning him- 
| It is you that have forced 
1 have ſought the Lord, night and | 
g prayers and tears, that he would 


1 ſoldiers, repaired to the houſe, leaving ſome of 


— 


Iten art a whoremaſter,” ſaid he. To a ſecond, 


dit was ſufficiently evident, from the ſu- 


| N caſe of oppoſition, have ut every man of 
| and Sir Henry 7 
; INEMPED ad tne courage | 
bis conduR, which they did in 


> 8 


| 


z 
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the ſevereſt terms, accuſing him of ingratitude and 
treachery. He took no notice of what was faid by 
the former, but interrupted the latter, by crying out 
with a terrible voice, © O! Sir Harry Vane, Sir 
Harry Vane! The Lord deliver me from. Sir Harry 
Vane!” As ſoon as the ſoldiers had cleared the houſe, 
Cromwell ſeized all the journals and public papers, 
ordered the doors to be locked, and carried the keys 
with him to Whitehall. 

Thus, by one bold effort of power, Cromwell in a 
few minutes effected a work, which would have coſt 
a common plodding politician his whole life to have 
brought about, and perhaps in the end might have fell 
a vittim to his own intrigues. But Cromwell alone 
was Capable of properly forming and executing ſo bold 
a deſign. At firſt he intended to have been the ſole 
diſpenſer of juſtice himſelf, and not to ſhare his power 
with another; but, upon more mature reflection, he 
determined to ſatisfy the expectations of the people 
by governing them under the appearance of a repub- 
lic. He accordingly ſummoned one hundred and 
twenty-eight Engliſhmen, fx Iriſh, and five Scots, to 
meet at London. To each of theſe he ſent a written 
order, requeſting them to come and take upon them 
the ſovereign power, and to govern the nation. The 
manner and form of this order, or writ, was as 
follows: | U a 

% Foraſmuch as, upon the diſſolution of the laſt 
parliament, it became neceſſary that the peace, ſafety, 
and good government of tis commonwealth ſhould 
be provided for; in order whereunto divers / perſons, 
fearing God, and of approved fidelity and honeſty, 
are by myſelf, with the advice of my council of of. 
ficers, nominated, to whom the great charge and truſt 
of ſo weighty affairs is to. be committed, and having 
good aſſurance of their love to and courage for God, 
and intereſt of his cauſe, and of the good people of 
the commonwealth : 28 5 

J Oliver Cromwell, captain- general and com- 


mander in chief of all the armies and forces raiſed, and 


to be raiſed, within this commonwealth, do hereby 
ſummon and require you (being one of the ſaid per- 
ſons nominated) perſonally to appear at the council- 
chamber in Whitehall, on the 4th day of July next 
enſuing the date hereof, to take upon you the ſaid 
truſt, unto which you are hereby called, and ap- 
pointed to ſerve as a member for the county of. 
and hereof you are not to fail. | 
* Given under my hand and ſeal the 6th day 
of June, 1653. . 


s 


2 Oliver Cromwell.” 

This aſſembly met agreeable to the above ſummons, 
when Cromwell delegated to them, during fifteen 
months, the legiſlative authority; after which they 
were to transfer it to one hundred and thirty four 
others, to be choſen by themſelves. 

On the diſſolution of the late parliament, the 
Dutch had flattered themſelves with the hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding in their negociations for a peace ; and it 
muſt be owned that Cromwell was far from being 
averſe to put a period to hoſtilities, But ſeveral rea- 


ſons prevented him from putting his deſign into exe- 


cution. He knew that nothing could render him 
more popular than carrying on the Duteb war with 
vigour; and the Engliſh were now more capable of 
diſputing the empire of the ſea with the enemy than 


| they had ever been before. This was, in a great 


meaſure, owing to the friendſhip of Sweden, by which, 
notwithſtanding all the oppoſition. of the Dutch and 
Danes, the Engliſh had been furniſhed with materials 
for ſhip building. en al | 

The Dutch, finding the Engliſh determined to pro- 


1 


ſecute the war, fitteg out a powerful fleet, which ſailed 
from Holland about the middle of June, under the 
6 G 


command 


— 
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command of Van Tromp, de Wit, and de Ruyter. 
' 


| | 


i 


Blake, with his diviſion of eighteen fail of ſhips, had 
: ſtood to the northward, and not yet joined the fleet 
commanded by Monk and Dean. But his abſence | 
did not prevent the Engliſh from advancing againſt 
the enemy. Their fleet conſiſted of ninety- five men 
of war, and five fire- ſhips; and the Dutch of nintety- 
eight men of war, and ſeven fire:ſhips, The engage- 
ment began in the morning of the ſecond of July, 
ſoon after which, Dean, one of the Engliſh admirals, 
was killed. Monk, with great prudence and preſence 
of mind, ccncealed this misfortune from the feamen, 
by immediately dropping his cloak over the dead 
body of that able officer. The fury of the contend- 
ing lleets ſeemed to be increaſed in proportion as the 
-officers had learned experience. Lawſon, the Eng- 
hin rear-admiral, charged with the blue ſquadron, con- 
ſting of 40 ſhips, through the whole Dutch fleet with 
amazing execution, and would have taken de Ruyter's 
ſhip, had he not been relieved by Van Tromp, who, 
in his turn, was charged by Monk, and the battle con- 


e 
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tinued to rage with the moſt violent fury till three in 
the afternoon, each party ignorant of the leſs they 
had ſuſtained, both fleets being involved in an im- 
pratticable cloud of ſmoak. At laſt the Dutch fury 
gave way to the well directed courage of the Englifh. 
The faintneſs of their fire gave the firſt intimation of 
their loſs, and the wind being favourable they with- | 
drew from ihe engagement; but were cannonaded in 
their retreat by the lighter ſhips of the Engliſh. Van 
Tromp performed all chat could be expeaed from the 
braveſt and moſt experienced commander. He en- 
deavoured to keepihisſhips in a line of battle; but 
three or four of them being ſunk, and one of his flag- 
ſhips blown up, his hole fleet was thrown into eon- 
ſuſion and he was obliged to retire from the Engliſh. | 
This engagement happened off the north Foreland, 
and during the night Blake joined Monk with his di- 
viſion.” The next morning the attack was renewed ; 
but the Dutch were ſo diflieartened by the precedin 
engagement, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty their 
admirals could prevail upon their men to fight. But 
the conteſt was now unequal. Tromp was twiee 
boarded by vice-admiral Penn, but diſengaged by de 
Ruyter and de Wit. Six capital Dutch ſhips were 
ſunk, two blown up by fire-thips, and eleven taken. 
The whole was now a diſorderly flight ; nor could the 
Dutch captains, either by perfualions or menaces, be 
brought to face the Engliſn; and the remainder of 
their fleet muſt have been mevitably deſtroyed, had 
they not taken ſhelter on the flats between Dunkirk 
and Calais, where it was dangerous for the Engliſh to 
follow them. * : 1245 Lf 
When the news of this defeat reached Holland, 
it not only threw the ſtates,” but all ranks of people 
into the utmoſt conſternation. They now ſaw that 
fleet, which, but a few days before, they thought in- 
vincible, blocked up in their harbours by a victorious | 
enemy. which was every nioment ruining their trade, | 
on which their very being, as a maritime power, de- | 
pended. Tromp, in his letter to the ſtates, com- 
Plained bitterly that his ſhips were not ſufficiently 
ſupplied with powder and ball, and that his whole 
misfortune” ought to be imputed to his want of ammu- 
nition. The common people, from whom theſe 
complaints were not long a ſecret, were enraged to 
the higheſt pitch of fury. They ſaid, that a deſign 
bad been formed to betray their fleet into the hands 
of the enemy, that the republic might be under the 
neceſſity of making peace upon their own terms. 
The ſtates were alarmed, and purſued the only me- 
thod in their power to ſilence the clamours of the 
people; they uſed the utmoſt diligence and expedi- 


tion in repairing and reſitting their fleet ; they re. 
3 
\ 


Van Tromp leſt Ho 


termined to give che enemy battle, The engagement 


| fon which charaQeriſes the conſummate commander: 


till near noon, when the brave admiral Van Tromp 


A. D. 165. 
called their ſhips from the different ſtationz 
if poſſible to wipe off the diſgrace of the la 
The Engliſh were ſo animated at th 
conqueſts, that they would not liſten to 
Peace, unleſs the Dutch would agree to difarm th 
ſhips, pay all the expences of the war, and make tl 
ſatisfattion for the damages the Engliſh merchans 10 
ſuſtained. Cromwell, however, hinted to the Dara, 
ambaſſadors, that peace might be concluded on much 
eaſter terms, but did not think it prudent to e Jai 
himſelf farther at preſent on fo delicate à Alg 
He was, however, perſuaded, that if the Dutch 2 
totally ruined, he ſhould never be able to obtain te 
ſummit of his wiſhes, the ſupreme power in England 
which perhaps he would have been glad to purchaſe 
even by a defeat at fea.” To this perſuaſion the 
Dutch owed their fafety.' The late victory, howerer 
complete, was not proſecuted with all the Vgbur tha 
might have been expected. The enemy were inca. 
pable of ſending' five men of war to ſea, their belt 
admirals refuſed to act, and a rich Eaſt- India fea 
Was every day expected. Vet no advantages were 
taken of this diſtreſſed ſtate of the enemy. Blake, 
indeed, continued cruiſing on the coaſt of Holland; 
but he made no attempt on their harbours, and the 
Eaſt- India fleet arrived in ſafety. 
In; the mean time the Dutch were exerting all their 
efforts to repair and increaſe their navy. Nor vere 
their attempts in vain; their fleet was ſoon in a bei- 
ter condition than ever, both with regard to the 
largeneſs of the ſhips, and the number of ſeamen, 
Van Tromp, de Ruyter, and other famous admirals, 
had now no longer tie loaſt pretence for abandoning 
the public ſervice. Sg Tronp 'who had taken 
an E nglifh man of War in the ſtreights, was ordered 
home with his ſquadron, and ſome very large Eilt- 
India fhips were converted into men of war; fo that 
about the latter end of July, Van Tromp's fuadran | 
confiſted of ninety ſtott fhips, manned with able 
ſeamen; and well provided with ammunition and 


„ f HT, 1 eg 
nd on the goth of July, and 
immediately failed to the Texel. Here he was join- 
ed by de Ruyter and de Wit ; and by this junction 
the whole fleet amourted to 120 fail. The Engliſh 
fleet, which was commatided by Monk, Lawſon, and 
Penn, amounted only to go fall; but they wete de- 


3 In order 
; te defeat 

elr repeated 
any terms of 
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accordingly began on the 31ſt of July, in the morn- 
ing, with the utmoſt fury. The Butch had now cb, 
viated all the di fadvantages under which they faboured 
in their former engagements : oy Boren their 
ſhips with wonderful addreſs, and fought wit te 
moſt ſurprifing reſclution. Monk, on the over 
hand, gave his orders with that calmneſs and prect: 


The battle continued to rage with the utmoſt violence 


was killed with a muſquet ball, as he was encburfe 
ing his men. As ſoon as his death was eo ke 
Dutch retired towards their own coaſts with : br 
moſt precipitation. They loft in this cn84* an 
24 of their men of war, about 4000 of = 10 
were killed, and 1000 taken priſoners. Te aden 
loſt three men of war, fix captains, and 500 "4 the 
Eight hundred were dangerouſly woupder, : * 
whole fleet fo ſhattertd,” that they were oblige 19 ᷑ 
turn home. e ee 
parliament choſen, by Cromwell 


pu 


had now fat 


2 rng five | 
compoſed this aſſembly was a very 77 7. es. 
remariable for long prayers, fermonsand haft le 
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Hewas a leather. ſeller in London, and known by the '| parliament, the protector and councils had the powet 
e b Praiſe- God Barebones,“ a ridiculous | of enacting laws, which were to be valid till the firſt 
appellation formed by ſome poet to expreſs the mea- — meetn of the parliament; The chancellor, treaſu- 
ge figure of ſo ſtrange a perſon. The populace were rer, admiral, chief governors of Ireland and Scot- 
5 aſed with the thought, and gave the aſſembly itſelf | land, and the chief juſtices of both benches, were to 
de name of © The Barebones Parliament.“ © |} be chofen with the approbation of parliament ; and 
Though 'this'IMembly' had received all their autho- in the intervals with the approbation' of the council, 
"ity from Cromwell, they now began to pretend they to be afterwards ratified'by parliament. The pro- 
1d been favoured with ſupernatural power, and that tettor was to enjoy his office during life; and on his 
they hould act in conformit to ſo diſtinguiſhed a death the place was to be filled by the council. _ 
commiſſion. The friends of Cromwell perceived] Such was the Inſtrument of Govertiment enatted 
that they meant to purſue meaſures 'contrary to his by che council of officers, and fworn to by Cromwell, 
"tereſt, and therefote” determined to put a period to | who, on the 16th of December was inſtalled into that 
When partment, © eee they wet | high office, by the lee 'His Highnels the 1.510 
erty at the Houle; and © e of thein moved, that the | Protettor of England, Scotland, and Treland ; ” and 
ſiting of this partiament any longer would be of no the principal” perſons that attended wefe, the judges, 
kivice to the nation. This mötion was carried al- the council of ſtate, and the lord- mayor, aldermen, 
"ot unantmoülly, on which they immediately haſt- and common-council of London.“ 
ved to Crbmwell, with Rouſe, their ſpeaker, at their Cromwell's firſt care was to nominate'a council of 
head; and, by x formnal Weed, reſigned back into his fifteen perſons. This council was conjpofed'of ſuch 
hands that aut rity which they had fo lately received | men as he knew were entirely devoted to his ſervice; 
Fon Him! 1 os Rn and at the fame time they were ſo very oppoſite in 
In conſequetite- of their reſignation the machine of [ their Opinions with regard to the principles of civil 
wemmeſt as once more ſtopped ; and it was now and religious liberty, that there was Bot the lealt 
poſed, in a council of officers, to introduce a new ] danger of their uniting againſt the intereſt of their 
5 ne Of adminiſtration, and to temper. the liberty "maſter, r. 
a comttlonWeftth by the authority of a ſingle per-] The government 
bu, who ſhout! be tiſtinguiſhediuhder the appella- || - 
ton of ProteRtor. - Lambert, one of the creatures of || 
Comvall,! atcordingly produced a paper, called, 
* The Ihftruttient, of Government,“ containing the 
Jan of this net Tegiſlature, ; and as it was ſuppoſed | 
ap 05 y the general, it was readily | |- 


by 
. 


b be approvel ' t 
greed to by the*council, © CE fo 
This Inſtrument of Government conſiſted of 2 8 | 
Wo articles, the Chief of Which" were in ſubſtance as 
Hon: K colnelt of Rate was appointed, Which, Was | 
wtto conſiſt of mbfe than twenty-one, nor leſs than 
litteen perſons. Theſe were to enjoy their office 
firing fe or good behaviour; and in caſe of a ya- 
anch, the remaining members were to name three, 
vo! whom the protector was to chuſe one. The 
oteftor was appointed the fupreme magiſtrate of the 
Onmonwealth': in his name all juſtice was adminj- | 
rd; from bim all magiſtracy and all honours were 
rived; he had che power b pardoning all crimes, 
25 murder and treaſon; and to him the benefit 
of lorſctires devolved. The fight of peace, war, 
w lance, was veſted in Hm; düt with regard to 
particulars, he was to Act Entirely with the advice 
conſent of his council. The power of the word 
i helled in the protector, jointly with the parlia- | having had any emp, G 
* vnile it was fitting, d Gi the council of Rate '| He was hardly known in 1642 
pur ineryals, "He was obliged to ſummon à par- | commons, bf Which he was'a 
| en erery three years, ahd to allow them to ſit ] commif 
nts, without adjournment, prorogation or the __ 
OR The bills ' they paſſed were to be pre- | we have 
10 8 the protektor for his conſent; but if within 
k 9 Weit was not obtained, wy were to have 
ec avs by tlie aiithority of the parliament | 
Wag, ning andy For England and Ireland was | 
Wand h conf te of ten thouſand foot and ten 
by orle, and funds Were eſtabliſned for their 
mien er Vers hot de be Aide Withoue | 
hb 0 the protettor, ald in this article alone 
ied a negative voice. During the intervals of 
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Mb 127 after the inſtallation, the corporation of Lon- before im bare-headed : arid the latter rode on horſeback in 
; ighneſs to dine with them at Grocer's-hall ; their formalities. Before his departure from the hall, he, in 
bean ed., he was received by the citizens with all J virtue of his ſovereign character, conferred the honour of night 
ung companies in their ſtands lined the ftreets || hood on the lord- mayor, and thanked the citizens for their di- 
ki ” Py he was _ and —_—_ by — '| inguiſned markes of reſpect ſhewn to his perion and govern - 

» the former of whom carried rac ſword || ment. | | vida 
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ere in the new government were ſuppoſed to be 
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liſh againſt the Dutch, but in a deſire of a cloſe union 
and confederacy. Cromwell had formed the com- | 
* mercial .ſcheme of a coalition with the United Pro- 
vinces; a total -conjunQtion of government, privi- 


leges, intereſts, and councils. It is no wonder chat 
a ſcheme built on ſo deluſtve a foundation ſhould ap- 


pear abſurd; to the States-general : they were aſto- 
niſhed that any man, in his ſenſes ſhould: entertain 


ſuch romantic notions, and abſolutely refuſed to enter 


4 4+ * 


to the Engliſh commerce. | 


fellow-labourer. _ __ 
The parliament, having | 

ed to his ſpeech, and, A Cromwell's recommend- 
ation, choſen Lenthall for their ſpeaker, immediately 
entered into a diſcuſhon of the Inſtrument of Govern- 
ment, and of that authority which Cromwell, under 
the title of protector, had aſſumed over the nation. 


They arraigned his new dignity with the greateſt 


freedom, and even his perſonal character and con- 
dutłt did not eſcape without cenſure. The protector, 
Enraged at this refractory ſpirit in the parliament, ſent | 
for them to the painted chamber, and with an air of 
great authority inveighed againſt their proceedings, 
telling. them, that nothing La 1 more abſurd than 
for them to diſpute his title; fince the ſame . inftru- 


- 


z * 4 * * 


ment of government which made them a parliament, 


* 


had inveſted him with the protectorſhip; that ſome 


fundamentals, and were not, on any pretence, to be 
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tlemen of the names of Gerard and Vowel, who had been con- 


demned for high - treaſon in conſpiring the death of the protector. 


1 * 
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On the third of September, according to writs 


tranſactions, they neither took any notice of the pr 


— 


' | being elapſed, they were again ordered to attend t 
protector in the painted chamber, where, after alot 
and angry harangue, he diſmiſſed the afſembly. 


' muſt} like them, have adopted the ſame views à 


| and a day fora gevery] riling was appointed. Cie 
deſign. 


ing the people not diſpoſed to join them, 


þ 


ſpirit of diſſaffetlion which they had diſcovered in 


friends to the ſeyereſt vengeance. ... | 
A. D. 1655. In che beginning of chis year a CC 


the proteRor's government was extreme ; 
Many of the royaliſts were apprehended an " 
into priſon, . Others, as the day appointed ap 
ed, were ſeized with ion 

ject. In one place on 
into aQtion, 


A. P. 1699. 
altered or diſputed; that among theſe were 4 
government of the nation by, one perſon and a pals 
ment, their joint authority over the army and mijit, 
the ſucceſſion of new parliaments, and liberty of co « 
ſeience; and that with regard to. theſe particular, 
there was reſerved to him a negative Voice, to which 
in the other circumſtances; of government, he con 
feſſed himſelf in no wiſe entitled. When the men. 
hers returned to the houſe they found a guard at the 
door, which would not ſuffer any one to enter tl he 
had firſt ſigned a recognition, by which he promiſed 
to be faithful to the commonwealth of England, Sc 
land, and Ireland: and that he would never conſenti 
a change in the government eſtabliſhed under a pro 
teQor.and parliament. Moſt of the members, alte 
ſome heſitation, ſubmitted to this condition; bu re 
tained the ſame refrattory ſpirit, which they had dif 
covered in their firſt debates. The Inſtrument o 
Government was examined article by article, vil 
the molt ſcrupulous accuracy. The general appry 
bation of the houſe was given thoſe who advanced thi 
freeſt topics; and during the whole courſe of the; 


tektor, nor ſent him a fingle bill for his apyrob 

” Crompeell was highly auen ſted at this behaviour 
the ,parhament ; and being informed that mary q 
the members had joined in a confpiracy with the di 
contented officers, of the army, he determined 4 
diſſolve an afſembly ſo dangerous to his power, Af 
.cording to the . Inſtrument,” of Government, fu 
months were allowed every parliament to fit beſoſ 
it could be diſſolved; but Cromwell pretended thi 
a month contained only twenty-eight. days; and if 
full time, according to this method of reckonin 


TT 


The meeting of a diſcontented parliament is aa 
a ſure ſign of a diſcontented nation: the bal 
abrubt diſſolution of ſuch a parliament never fas, 
inflame the diſcontent to a higher degree of mall 
nity. The members. gf this aſfembly returning 
their ſeveral counties, carried along with them ti 
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houſe, The royaliſts ſeeing this took advantage 


it, and could no, longer be held in ſubjection: * 
raſhly imagined hah every one who was diſple: 


intereſt. This falſe notion urged them on to pry 
ces which, in the end, ſubjected them and { | 


ſpiracy was formed in. yarious parts of the kingdad 
well was informed of the | 1 1 4 15 
: © + + 5 A. ' |; n i x 
cretary had ſpies in every part of the kl 5 vigh 


thro 


r, and abandoned the p 
* conſpiracy as | 

| enruddoc, Groves, P Lap f het 

gentlemen in the weſt, entered Salilhury poldng] 
time when the ſheriff and judges lh "roclain 
afſizes. Theſe they made priloners, a, Ai f 
the king. But, contrary to their exbe hey ** 
farther weſtward, and being purſued hen | 
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The farmer was beheaded.on #þe fame: ſcaffold 3 hinge d 

gueſe ambaſſador's brother, and the latter 23 
euſe Gate. 
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pl 
Ei. Barbadoes. 


Phe failure of this attempt of the royaliſts. only 
ended to eftabliſh the power of the protector; the 


unltantly attended with ſuccels. Cromwell even 
« rded the inſurrection itlelf as a fortunate event; 
cauſe it demonſtrated the reality of theſe conſpira- 
es, which his enemies always repreſented as mere 
Ions, invented ſolely to varniſh over his ſeverities. 
tferved another purpole : it enabled him to extort 

e ſums from the royaliſts, . under. pretence of 
making them pay the expences incurred by their mu- 
nous diſpoſitions. He iſſued an edi for exacting 
be tenth penny on all their eſtates : and in order to 
ale an impoſition at once ſo oppreſſive and iniqui- 


Kor and his council, and to impriſon any perfon 
mom they ſhould ſuſpect to be enemies to the 
wernment, Nor was there any appeal from their 


mer the Engliſn; the very maſk of liberty was 


bought proper firſt to reſtrain, and afterwards totally 


kpupoſe on the royaliſts, not one of whom 
Wiicly avow his principles. : 
While Cromwell was thus reigning abſolute in 
gland, the royal family ſuffered the utmoſt diſtreſs 
Wars, The queen had, indeed, a moderate pen- 
maſigned-her.; but it was ſo ill paid, and her cre- 
Rb low in that capital, that ſhe complained one 
Wing to cardinal de Retz, that her daughter, the 
Incels Henrietta, was obliged to be a- bed for want 
Maire to warm her. Cromwell, deſirous of hum: 

tte pride and power of France, pretended to 


durſt 


— . 


Mat kingdom, though ſurely ſuch treatment de- 
Ac his anger: it muſt have excited pity in an 

[ous breaſt. Cromwell, however, thought other: 
umd the merchants having complained that ſome 
Weir ſhips- had been ſtopped and ſearched by the 
Mach, be iſſued letters of repriſal; and Blake 
4 la whole fleet of merchant ſhips, loaded with 


= bpaniards, , is Slot oft f T9280 95 
eon of France were greatly alarmed at theſe 
occedings; and in order to remove every 
We: complaint, they treated Charles with ſuch 
zen dat he thought it prudent to withdraw, in 
d. Frevent the indignity of being defired to 
f 1 kingdom. He firſt retired to Spaw, and 
>; © Cologne, where he reſided two years on 
Nabe on paid him by the king of France, and 
| 8 lent him by his friends in England: 
N ends and confjdents were Sir Edward 


j 
| 


ul 


wh. reduced at laſt the defired effeR, and the! 
The Les a peace with that kingdom. 
lh court had paid every ſubmiſſion to the: 
Ane erament, and even endeavoured to form 
8 alive, and defenſive, vith the pro- 
Wo make f 18 the attempt, endeavours were 
N a breach between England and France.: 
a ld co m AQ. ſtranger to theſe intrigues, but; 
14 plaints to Cardenas, the Spaniſh mini- 


ſoners. The leaders of the conſpiracy were put to | 
1. and the reſt were fold for flaves, and tranſ- 


le were fearſul of oppoling a man, who was ſo | 


pus he inſtituted ten major-generals, and divided 
te kingdom into ſo many military juriſdictons. 
Theſe men, aſſiſted by commiſſioners, were impow- | 
wed to lay any perſon they pleaſed under the tax of 
&cimation, to levy all the impoſts ſettled by the pro- 


ubitrary judgment but to the protector himſelf in 
wuncil, Deſpotiſm now appeared openly to preſide 


krown aſide. Veſted with ſuch unlimited power, 
bee major-generals became fo many tyrants, and 
qpreſſed the people to ſuch a degree, that Cromwell 


baboliſh them; but not till they had fully anſwered 


Mitthe protection which the royal family received 


$and ſtores: for Dunkirk; then beſieged by 


n lord chancellor, and the marquis of 
This puſillanimous behaviour in the court 
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ſter. A powerful fleet was, however, fitted out, 
and all Europe were held in ſuſpence with regard to 
its deſtination. The Spaniards ſeemed not the leaſt 
-alarmed ; thy never ſuſpected that it was intended 
to attack their ſettlements in the New World. At 
laſt two ſtrong ſquadrons ſailed from England, one 
commanded by Penn, and the other by Blake. The 
former was deſtined to the Weſt- Indies, the latter to 
act in the Mediterranean. And what is ſtill more 
remarkable, Blake had orders to aſſiſt the Spaniards 
in Europe, and Penn to diſtreſs them in America. 
When Blake arrived in the Bay of Cadiz, he un- 
dertook to ſerve the Spaniards againſt the duke of 
Guiſe, who then threatened to make a deſeent on 
Naples, and was fortunate enough to eſcape the Eng- 
liſh fleet. | E „ lt bin 
Blake ſoon after directed his courſe towards Africa, 
in order to demand ſatisfaction from the piratical ſtates 
of Barbary for the inſults and depredations they had 
committed on the Engliſh. On his arrival at Tre- 
pano, he | detached ſeveral frigates to block up the 
Tuniſine ſhips at Porto Farino. Terrified at the 
appearance of Blake, the Dey of Algiers deſired to 
make a peace with the protettor, and agreed to re- 
ſtrain his  piratical ſubjetts from committing any 
farther violences on the Engliſh. But he was treated 
in a very different manner by the Dey of Tunis. 
On preſenting himſelf before that port, and making 
the ſame demands, the Dey, pointing to the caſtles 
of Porto Farino and Goletto, . dared him to do his 
worſt. The courage of Blake needed not this bra- 
vado to rouſe it into action: he laid the broadſides 
of his ſhips-almoſt cloſe to the caſtles, and ſoon tore 
them in pieces with his artillery, While this furious 
attack was carrying on, he. ſent a ſtrong detachment 
of ſeamen in their long boats up the harbour, and 
burnt every ſhip that lay there. Terrified and aſto- 
niſhed at an action hitherto conſidered as impoſſible, 
the Tuniſines were convinced that they had atted 
very imprudently; they agreed to make the required 
ſatisfaction, and courted the friendſhip of a man 
whoſe valour had filled the African ſtates with won- 
der and aſtoninment. reg or 
Penn's expedition, however, was far from being 
equally ſuceeſsful. His fleet conſiſted of go ſhips of 
war, and a great number of, tranſports, on board. of 
which were 5000 land forces under the command of 
colonel Venables. They were joined by about g000 
more at Barbadoes and St.., Chriſtopher's. But the 
two commanders, though they both favoured mo- 
narchy, were of very different tempers. The troops 
vere ill provided with arms, ammunition, and pro- 


viſions: they were the refuſe of the whole army, and 


thoſe inliſted in the Weſt- Indies the molt profligate of 
mankind. Before the fleet and army ſailed from St. 
Chriſtopher's; a proclamation was publiſhed, by which 


it was. declared, that neither the ſoldiers nor ſailors 


were to have any ſhare of the plunder; but, as an 


equivalent, to receive a fortnights pay. This 

. n 55 n ; 1 
was certainly a very imprudent ſtep, as it deprived 
them of the only incentive to courage and reſolution. 


On the 2th of 4 Apr il the fleet ar rived at the iſland 
of Hiſpamiola; and it was determined by the admiral 
and geheral to attack St. Domingo, the capital, and 
inded the only place of ſtrength in the iſlandg: hut 
this was over- ruled by the commiſſioners whom the 


protedtor bad ſent on board the fleet, to regulate its 
operations, and att as ſpies on the condu t of. both 
! commanders: This oppeſition of, the commiſhoners 
proved the ruin of the expedition. A ſmall part of 
the fleet was ordered to lie before the capital, to 


amuſe the enemy, While the main body of the forces 


vere landed at Baſſado : bay, Where the proclamations 


againſt plundering was again renewed. |. This threw. 


ſuch eee er 


2 
_ 


the courage and intrepiditygof their officers could not 
remove. 'In =. , colonel Buller had land- 
ed about ten miles from St. Domingo, at the head of 
the troops that had been left on board the ſhips to 
amuſe the enemy. It had been 
ſhould wait till he was joined by Venables, in order to 
attack -a fort ſituated between them and the capital. 
But the enemy abandoning the fortreſs at the appear- 
ance of the Engliſh, Buller purſued his march to- 
wards St. Domingo, and encamped at ſome diſtance 
from a ſtrong fort, which formed the principal de- 
fence of the place. While Buller continued in his 
camp, Venables was obliged, during four days, to 
parſue a very fatiguing and diſcouraging march of near 


forty miles through an unknown and deſart country ; 


and his men were ſcarce able to ſupport themſelves 
from the heat of the climate and the want of water. 


| = this time the Spaniards had recovered from their 
confi 


conſternation ; and having drawn together a conſider- 
able body of forces, lined the woods with ſtrong am- 
buſcades, by which great numbers of the Engliſh were 
cut off in their march. Notwithſtanding this, the 
Engliſh attacked them with ſuch intrepiduy, that they 
| were driven from their faſtneſſes into the fort; and 
had not the Engliſh, through thirſt and faintneſs, been 


obliged to defer the attack of the fort, both that and N 


the town itſelf muſt have fallen that very night into 
their hands. 


April, to auack the fort; captain Jackſon, who com- 


manded the van, led his men, either incautiouſly or { 1 
in one of the Canary 


treacherouſly, into a defile, lined on each fide by 


the enemies troops. The Engliſh had advanced ſo far 


before' they perceived their danger, that they were 
expoſed to the whole fire of the Spaniards, without 
being able to return it with any effeft.; and every 
man of them muſt have been cut off, had not colo- 


nel Haynes at the head of a detachment of his regi- 


ment, -puſhet into the wood, and diſlodged the ene- 


my by attacking them in flank. Haynes himſelf was 
killed after diſplaying amazing efforts of valour, to- 


_ with moſt of the officers, and goo: ſoldiers. 


* 


the enemy with advantage, and drive them into the 


fort. But the next morning it was found, that the 
only mortar-piece in the army was unfit for ſervice, 


and without a bombardment there were no hopes of 


ſucceſs. ' It was therefore determined to abandon the 


on of it in 


gal 


and too 


em if they had been invulnerable, . 
their Lapis the mouth of danger; * 
F aſlaila 
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agreed, that Buller 


carry, in order to come up with them; but heſo 


Nor could they continue on the ſpot 
where Buller was encamped for want of water; but 
were obliged to march to the place where that com- 
mander landed, where they continued till the 25th of 
Auguſt, under inexpreſſibſe hardſhips. Captain Cox, 
their principal guide, was flain; their bread was 
mouldy and ſcarce ; their proviſions falt and rotten; 
their arms in ny bad condition; one of their regi- 
ments gave evident ſigns of mutiny ; no harmony 
ſubſiſted between their two principal commanders; 
and a peſtilential diſeaſe raged both in their fleet and | ; 
| | „ however, marched on the 26th of 


' caution had been taken to render any attempt 


between them all. Six large galleons lay near 


The diverſion of Haynes enabled Venables to attack 


with his ſquadron, while Blake attacked re 
leons. The: dreadful ſcene that follove = 
aniards theme 


| honour in the ation; as they were born 10 
| tended io eobfrm them in that delußon. 
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Protector, and ſeized all the goods and hiv: 
longing to the Engliſh merchants in — dap * 
Spain. The commerce vith that kingdom D* 
23 to the er abs * entirely 4 3 
1500 merchantmen / 
the enem A el into the hand 
In conſequence of this, Blake recei 
begin hoſtilities againſt the Md _ ; 
his abilities to intercept their Plate fleet, He pc . 
for ſome time off Cadiz, in expectation of me cn 
with it; but being at laſt diſtreſſed for _ ; 
water, he was obliged to: fail towards Portugal i 
order to procure a ſupply. Soon after his departurg 
captain Stayner, whom he had leſt off the Span 
coaſt with a ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, came 11 
of the galleons, and crowded all the fail he cou! 


this could be effected, the Spaniſh admir 
ſhip aſhore, and was — by two = rage 
reſt were following the example, but were taker 
the Engliſh, and valued at near two million of piece 
of eight. The two galleons on ſhore were {x 0 
fire ; and the marquis of Bajadox, viceroy of Pe 
with his wife and daughter, periſhed in the flames, 
This ſucceſs greatly contributed to increaſe the 
pularity. of Crumwell's government; and he tw 
care to diſplay all the advantages of the acquiſition, Wi 
ordering the treaſure taken in the galleons to Wi 
brought. up from Portſmouth to London by land. 3AM 
fore this welcome ſupply arrived, Cromwell had bel 
reduced to.the utmolt diſtreſs: for want of money, 
ſeverely laſhed in ſeveral pamphlets by ſome of 1 
members of the long parliament. He had, indeg 
laid exceſſive impoſitions on the royaliſts, and p 
liſhed ſeveral rigorous edicts for collecting the puh 
taxes ; but all theſe reſources were not ſufficient o WM 
fray the expences of government. 
Blake had not been long returned from the c« 


| al Portugal, before he received adviced that = 
| Spaniſh fleet of fixteen ſhips, much 'richer than Wi 


former, had taken ſhelter in the bay of Santa C4 

iſlands. Blake imnmediatl 
failed thither; and ſoon found that his intelligence 
not deceived him; but he perceived thai every 


the galleons abortive. The ſmaller ſhips were moo 
cloſe to the ſhore, under the numerous cannon Oe 
Rrong caſile, and ſeven ſmaller batteries vellmou 

with artillery, and a line of communication run 


entrance of this harbour, a ſtrong boom being dt 
acroſs its mouth, fitted up like floating batteries 
their broadfides towards the Engliſh, Blake furv 
the batteries with the cloſeſt attention, but was ra 
animated than daunted by the danger. He c 
council of war, and it was unanimqully determine 
burn the Spaniſſi galleons. Blake himſelf unden | 
the attack of the large ſhips and forts, while 388 
attempted to force his way into the harbour. 
Accordingly, as ſoon as the morning A 
Stayner, in the Speaker frigate, ftood inte u: 


imagined than deſcribedl. The Sp | 
believed it to be the effett of finds atberdf | 
and:thanked heaven they could loſe no pil ry 
ac. aud. mob anichodputer + ure: in 


ing of Blake's: cannon 3 the fury 0” 
whocruſhed/amidſt the thickeſt of 85 | 


: 
's 


7 and the groans of the woun 1 
e Hon imertaly betusen he roaring oft 


1) 
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u the clouds of ſmoak, and lighting up the 
ullul ſcene of death and ruin, convinced the 
nds that all oppoſition was in vain ; they thought 
"ould be madneſs to oppoſe force and —_ to a 
al power. The fire from their forts abated; 
| s were driven from their apo ps E 

harbour was in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, an 
5 — totally * — ſo that not one of 
eſcaped the flames, except two which had been 

in the action. 5 | | 
* greateſt danger ſtill attended the Engliſh ; 
uind blew right into the bay; and their eagerneſs 
ud carried them fo near the ſhore, that their ſhips 
at bave been deſtroyed, had not the wind, by 
wdenly ſhifting, removed all their fears, and carried 
km beyond the reach of danger. Though this 
Fon was remarkably fevere, and though the 


10 younded. The loſs of the Spaniards, both in 


ine time, irrepairable. ; 
This vas at ds the greateſt and laſt action of the 


prepid Blake. 


ne, declining, and he now obtained permiſſion to 


oa ever produced. Though a ftrift republican 
Wi principles, he always enjoyed the confidence of 
mel. We ſhould fight for our country, ſaid 


ſte frongeſt proof of his merit is, that, in the midft 
many jarring, and even hoſtile factions, he was 
wyerally eſteemed, His remains were interred 
mh great funeral pomp in Henry the VIIth's 
* the expences of which were defrayed by the 
. ä 1 


cel had always been defirous of giving 


lt to effebt it. He according}y aſſembled a parli- 
n compoſed of the repreſentatives of the three 
en:. Ireland and Scotland, reduced to a ſtate 
ey, nominated ſuch members as were confor- 


Elon, He foon perceived that many of the d 
Wed members in the laſt parliament were again 
"ned, and began to fear they would be too power- 
* fir his friends. In order, therefore, to ſecure a 
Ay, he excluded an hundred ſuſpe 
WW: od thus made himſelf maſter of the parlia- 
1 9.1657. Every thing now went on to the 
ur of Cromwell; for - though: there was ſtill a 
ne oppoſition, the majority was on the fide of the 
bs Þetors friends. The firſt material buſineſs exe- 
Ml va, the abrogating all the titles of Charles 
Wt and his family. This being effected, it was 
that the Protector ſhould Rave: the title of 
* and after a very warm debate it was carried 
A ſhould be brought in for that purpoſe, It 


Up 2 royal authority; that the laws admitted 
r Proteflor except during a minority, and 
| * fred the prerogatives of the functions of 

e: that to remove all appearance of arbitrary 
Ne only method was to have recourſe to 2 
am the nation had always reſpedted; and that 
os more pratticable, as an expreſs law of 
o ee ; 


e el the reigning prince; a ſufficient proof 
bc legiſlation — foyer ol on the ſorm of 


iſh expoſed themſelves to the thickeſt of the 
s fire, they had only 48 men killed, and 


in and ſhips, was very great; and the latter, for 


wen; but he unfortunately died on his paſſage. He 
w ibrays conſidered as one of the greateſt men this 


fied mem- 


* the Engliſh conſlitution neceffarily 


had provided for the ſecurity of thoſe | 


n tat on the birthrigbt of the ſupreme 
a FO 3 


His health had been, for ſome 


k into whatever hands the government may fall.” 


Ever he had uſurped the ſanction of a legal eſta- 
lilnent, he now determined to make another at- 


Klle to his wiſhes. But the ſpirit of the Engliſh was 
yt ſufnciently ſubdued to ſubmit to 1 | 
| "4 
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ul, at aſt the flames of their own ſhips, burſting 


that crown he ſo arden | 
which the repreſentatives of the nation had tendered 
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This bill was violently "oppoſed by Lambert, the 
major- generals, and all the republican party. But 
being unable to anſwer the above arguments, they 
had recourſe to a very tumultuous behaviour, which 
ſufficiently convinced Cromwell, that unleſs he could 


prevail with the officers of the army to join with the 


majority in parliament, he muft renounce the honour 
he ſo ardetitly wifhed to obtain. No arts were left 
untried to bring Lambert over to his purpoſe, but in 
vain, Fleetwood and Deſborough were allo averſe 
to his accepting the title of king ; and declared, if 
the bill paſſed, and received the aſſent of the Pro- 
_ they would immediately refign their eommiſ- 
ons. 25 50 3 
Notwithſtanding, however, this oppoſition, the 
houſe proceeded in their deſign; and at laſt, after a 


long and violent debate, it was voted, © That his 
| highneſs will be pleaſed to aſſume the name, ſtile, 


title, dignity, and office of king of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, and the reſpettive dominions there- 
unto belonging, and to exerciſe the fame according 
to the laws bf theſe nations,” A committee was now 
appointed to-reafon with the Protector, and, if poſh- 
ble, overcome thoſe ſcruples, which he pretended he 
entertained againſt accepting ſo diſtinguifhed an 
honour. | 

Though the reaſons urged by the committee were 
of the moſt forcible nature, they were ſtrongly op- 
poſed by Cromwell. But his oppolition proceeded 
not from the impropricty of his accepting the offer. 
He was well pleaſed with the ſolidity of their argu- 
guments ; and his inclination, as welt as judgment, 


was entirely on the {ide of the committee. But the 


oppoſition of his friends, and that of the army, ter- 
rified him. He knew the office of king had been 
painted in ſuch horrid colours, that there were no 
hopes of reconciling the ſoldiers to it ſuddenly, even 
though beſtowed, upon their general, to whom they 
were fo remarkably devoted. He knew that the tran- 
ſition between coldneſs and averſion was very ſmall ; 
that they who had loved with the greateſt affeQion, 
hated with the moſt deadly rancour; and it was im- 
poſſible to foreſee what diſappointment and deſpair 
might occaſion. Some already talked of divi ing 
England into a new heptarchy, to be governed by the 
chief officers of the army. Even this ſtrange deſign 
the republicans would rather have adopted, than 
agree to Cromwell's accepting of the royal dignity, 
He was alſo fearful, that when the queſtion regarded 
only perſons, not forms of government, no one 
would any longer balance between the antient royal 
family and an ignoble perſon, who had waded to the 
throne through a torrent of blood. =" 
Sulpended between theſe fears and his own ardent 
defires, Cromwell protrated the time, and ſeemed 
till to oppoſe the reafons of the committee, hoping 
that he might be able, by artifice, to reconcile the 
minds of the foldiers to his new dignity. His elo- 
cution was always confuſed ; but now, when he rea- 
ſoned in contradiftion to his own judgment and incli- 
nation, it was In tenfold darkneſs. At length, how- 
ever, aſter much perplexity, occaſioned by a long and 
tedious ſeries of doubts, he was obliged to refuſe 
- wiſhed to receive, an 
him in the moſt folemn manner. 
rliament found it neceſſary 
to retain the name of Commonwealth and Proteftar ; 
but as the government had-hitherto been a manifeſt 
uſurpation, it was t . neceſſary to give it a pagli- 
amentary ſanttion. To 

ſet aſide the Inſtrument of Government, Which had 
been drawn up by „ ee officers only, and ſub - 
ſtitute another in its Read. This was accordingly 
done, and à new inſtrument of government Was 
framed, under the title of * An Humble PO 


On this refuſal, the 


effect this, it was proper to, 
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and Advice ;” by which Cromwell was confirmed in 
his Gignity of, Protector, and his authority legally al- 


Certainedc. 


the authority, of the Protector was in ſome things 
augmented ; but in others it was, conſiderably di- 


miniſhed. He was empowered to name his ſucceſſor: 
he had a perpetual revenue ſettled on him of 100, oo0l. 
a year, a million a year for the fleet and army, and 


7 for the civil government, beſides what ſums 


ould be occaſionally raiſed by the parliament. He 


was allowed to appoint another houſe, the members. 
of which ſhould enjoy their ſeats during life, and ex- 
erciſe ſome functions of the former houſe of peers. 
On the other hand, . his power: of framing laws. with 
the conſent of his council, during the recels of par- 
liament, was abrogated ; and it was eſtabliſhed, that 


no member of either houſe ſhould be excluded but by 
the conlent of that houſe of which he was a member. - 
The other articles received very little alteration, re- 


maining the ſame in ſubſtance as in the firſt Inſtrument 
of Government. | 1 TY 
Cromwell having obtained this parliamentary ſanc- 
tion of his authority, reſolved to conſecrate his title 


by a new inaguration, which was performed with 


great pomp and ceremony in Weſtminſter-hall, on the 
26th of june; and on the ſame day he prorogued 
the parliament to the 2oth of January. 1 

The fituation of Cromwell was now very critical. 
He had, indeed, obtained the diſpoſal of a very large 
revenue; but great difficulties attended it. His ac- 


ceptance of the office and title of Protector had not 
leſſened them, and the force he put upon the parlia- 


ment, by. excluding ſo many of the members, was 
univerſally condemned. Even thoſe who were moſt 


deſirous of agettlement, upon almoſt any terms, and 


would have been contented, for the ſake of a per- 
manent government, to have ſubmitted to. his autho- 


rity, either as king or protector, entertained many 


ſcruples with regard to the legality of the proceedings 
of a parhament, which ſat under a viſible force. 


Cromwell found that theſe ſcruples were invincible, | 
and his enemies having already felt his ſeverity, he 


was now determined-they ſhould taſte his clemency. 
Lambert was allowed a penſion of 4000l. a. year. 
Ludlow was ſuffered to reſide in his own houſe; Sir 
Henry Vane was releaſed from his confinement in 


Carilbrook-caſtle, and he determined to ſuffer the ſe- 


cluded members to take their ſeats. the next ſeſſion of 
_ECC._CC a oe toes oder in 

In the mean time Cromwell applied himſelf cloſely 
to the formation of his upper = of . parliament, 


which was to conſiſt of 60 members, among whom 


. vere five or fix antient peers, and ſeveral gentlemen of 
fortune and diſtinction; the reſt were officers of the 


army, who had riſen from the dregs of the people; all 


the antient peers, however, refuled to accept a ſeat, 
ybich they muſt ſhare with ſuch companions as were 
N J)CCCCCCCCT rodle ao tant 
*., The parlianient met according to its prorogation, 
when the Proteftor, in order to maintain the appear- 
ance of a legal magiſtrate, removed the guards from 
the doors of both houſes. The firſt ſubjett of deli. 
beration among the commons was, the illegality of 
excluding ſo many of their members during the..laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament. In this debate it was confidently 
affirmed, that there. could be no free parliament unger 
ſuch a force, and therefore, that the Humble Petition 
and. Advice, bo na: with all that had been done in 
conſequence of it, were, inyalid.; nor were. they 
obliged to take any notice * other houſe,.. Crom- 
well, by taking ſo many of his friends and adherents 
from theTower houſe, in order to form the upper, bad 
Toft the majoriy among the national repreſentatives, 
The enemies of the Froieklat were ſoon ſenſible of 
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. By 8 ed. which conſiſted of forty-two articles, 1 
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every part of the kingdom. But Cromvells wn 


and attended by his nephew and a lieutenant colone 


Fleetwood, that he was come to diſſolve the parli 


would have been conſidered as an indication of mag 


colonels Rich, Danvers and Okey, 


their conſultations, 
f at the pe 
end to the cabals. Cromwell perceived ib f 


ol them who, ſerved about his perſon, 


| 


A, D, 165). | 


their-pbwer ; they made and carried a motion nc 
acknowledge. the juriſdiction of the other l. 
which Cromwell had.eftabliſhed;, . 
A. D. 1658. While the commons were thus | 
poſing the arbitrary proceedings of the governme, | | 
a petition was preparing in the City for takin hl 
power of the militia, out of the ProteQtor's * 
Exaſperated at theſe meaſures, Cromwell lent a ve 
ſharp meſſage to the commons, acquainting the 
that he expected they would give the ſame appelly 
tion, and pay the ſame attention to the lords 
had been given or paid to any houie of peers in Ene 
land. But the commons, inſtigated by Lambert an, 
Haſlerigg within doors, and by Harriſon and the ft 
monarchy-men without, paid no.regard to his threat 
or his authority, 3 He | | 
Cromwell was now, ſufficiently exaſperated, and 
without conſulting any perſon, took a common coach 
and with no more than four or five of his guard 


hurried to the houſe of peers, where he whilpere 


ment. Fleetwood, who ſeems to have acled in con 
ſort with the malecontents, uſed every argument! 
his power to diſſuade Cromwell from his purpolg 
He deſired him to reflect a moment on the dreadf 
conſequences that had generally attended a hal di 
ſolution of the parliament, But. Cromwell, witho 
paying any attention to his arguments, laid bis han 
upon his breaſt, and ſwore by the living Cod the 
ſhould not fit a moment longer. He accordingly f 
a meſſage to the commons commanding their attend 
ance inthe houſe of peers, where, after a very it 
proachful ſpeech, he diſſolved the parliament. 
This precipitate action, which in any other perl, 


neſs, was, in this extraordinary man, a meaſure 
once both bold and neceſſary, and prompted by in 
genius which ſeldom or never forſook him But no 
withſtanding all his power, his abilities, and the tel 
ror of his name, he was now ſurrounded with danget 
both open and ſecret. The fifth monarchy-men ie 
long been his avowed enemies. They pretended | 
aboliſh all taxes, cuſtoms,” tythes, and every othe 
burthen laid upon the people. They held their mee 
ings at Mile End, and though they were in gene! 
perſons of the loweſt, condition, they were bold 
bloody, and deſperate. They depended greatly 
major-general Harriſon, ; admiral Ka V 

to b 


They had even their cabals and correſpondents 1 


5 G | . * dere 
pidity, and Thurloe's excellent intelligence, ©? 
all their ſchemes abortive ; and about ten of the 19 


deſperate, among them being ſeized in be 1 l 
were tried, condemned, and "nn 7 


ecuted. 
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This well timed action, however, did not P 


Bel = T7 
ſon had reached much farther than be ef 
Several of the officers of the army, we — 


indication that they Weit ford 


and gloomy: a ſure indica 
in . 4 ous: deſign. f The Pro tettor, ne , — 
allembled all the officers near London, aer * Mn 0 
major Packer, and maſt of the n nepal he th 
regiment were chiell ſuſpe ted: Cromwe As — Ss | tray 
* voice, demanded, whether, they were wil ; Bn it 
him againſt his enemies ? Oyer-awed bu — * y 
of iheir general, they continued — ſors t K [ 
at laſt they; ſaid, they . were ready ne U tre it y | 
the footing of * the good old cauſe. ma ** 
ed thatexpreſſion with great comenpy nh. 1, x . 


what, they meant by uſing & no, 


= 
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m from their poſts in the army, and gave 
ſſions to others whom he knew he could 


regiments. This revived the hopes of the royaliſts, 


r 


in the utmoſt deteſtation, it was not 


upon to find him guilty ſo much were they diſſatiſ- 


* 4s 
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woll amiable 0 She had entertained 


* 


or Dr. Huet, and made the moſt 


bor th 
betra 


wol ſenſib 


e henious crimes into which his ambition had 
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h, every man held the crime of which | „ 
in t! | The, phyſicians, ſenſible of the dangerous condi- 


| Pellng ſolicitations to her father to fave his life; but 
ug refuſed his pardon, ber. temper, which was al- 
19s inclined to melancholy, preyed upon her 
. and after uſing the moſt preſſing remon- 
> "<8 to awaken the protector into a compunction 
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yed him, ſhe paid the debt of nature amidſt the 
of all who were friends to virtue. Her death 
ly affected Cromwell: and her words now | 
| 22 their full force; for they embittered, in the 
ig manner, the ſmall remainder of his life. 
tyrannical uſurper : began to perceive; when 
100 late, that the purſuits of ambition are 
© purſuits of peace. His compoſure 
of mind were now fled for ever. 


He ſaw that all his neareſt and moſt beloved friends; 
Fleetwood, Deſborough, 'Claypole, and Falcon- 
bridge, abhorred his principles; and he who had ſo 


| lately the whole army at his call, could now hardly 


-find five men in the whole nation to ſecond his favou- 
rite deſigns. He was become a bankrupt both in 
his government and his private fortune ; and not- 
withſtanding all the mighty things be had done, he 


rounded with misfortunes, which the ſmalleſt grain of 
genuine virtue in his former career of glory might 
either have prevented or removed. His diſſimulation 
was at once ſo groſs and odious, that had he now 
attually returned to the paths of virtue, not a man in 
England would have thought him ſincere ; even his 
profeſſing it could only have tended to heighten the 
general contempt of the people. 1 

About the middle of Auguſt Cromwell was ſeized 
Vith the gout, which confined him for ſome days, and 
ſhifted from his foot into his body. On the 24th of 
the ſame month he had a flow fever, which ſoon after 
changed in a tertian ague. No dangerous ſymptoms, 


to walk abroad during che intervals between the fits. 
But the fever, as well as the force of the paroxyſm 
of the diſeaſe, increaſing at every return, Cromwell 
himſelf began to be apprehenſive that his end was ap- 
proaching. His thoughts were now turned towards 
a future ſtate, which had formerly been the conſtant 
ſubject of bis contemplations ; but which the con- 
tinual wars and affairs of government had for ſome 


thuſiaſtic preachers, conſtantly attended him, and 
endeavoured to remove from his mind that defſ- 
pondency in which he was now involved. One day, 
when he was cloſely engaged in this pious converſa- 
tion, Cromwell aſked him, with great emotion, 
„ whether it was poſſible for the ele&t to fall, or ſuf- 
fer a final reprobation?“ Impoſſible,“ replied the 
preacher. Then,” cried Cromwell, with an air 
of ſatisfaction, I am fafe; for I am ſure I was 
once in a ſtate of grace.“ „ 


* 
— 


tion of the Protector, were continually intimating to 
they thought it highly prudent to ſettle the affairs of 


their prayers, viſions, and revelations; inſpired him 
with ſuch hopes, that he believed he was no longer in 
danger. I ſhall not die of this diſtemper, ſaid he 
one day to his phyſicians; “ I am vell aſſured of my 
recovery. My ſupplications have prevailed; I am 
promiſed from the Lord. Thoſe ſtrange enthuſiaſtic 
notions ſeem to have prevailed among all his friends. 
The ord,” ſaid Fleetwood, in a letter to Henry 
Cromwell, vill ſoon, reſtore him, and bring him 
forth with more vigour, life and zeal. | His highneſs 
has himſelf had very. great diſcoveries from the Lord. 
He hath received aſſurances of his being reſtored, and 
of being farther ſerviceable in the great work he hath 
begun. Goodwin was ſo thoroughly convinced of 


lowing expreſſion in his prayer: Lord we beg not for 
aſſured us of, but A ſpeedy recovery.“ Even 
lute 


when the phyſicians abl y deſpaired of his being 


has the following expreſſion in his diſpatch to Henry 
Cromwell, “ That which is ſome ground of hope is, 
that the Lord has, as on ſome former oceaſions, given 
to himſelf-a particular aſſurance, that he fhall yet 
live to ſerve bim, and to carry on the great work he 
A 7 ooo GEogrng 
At length, however, the phyſicians: unanimouſly 


declared that there were no hopes. This information 
e 
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found himſelf no better than a ſplendid wretch ſur- 


however, appeared for ſome time, and he was even able 


time totally interrupted. Goodwin, one of his en- 


thoſe about him, and even often to himſelf, that 


government. On the other hand, bis chaplains by 


his being in no danger of death, that he uſed the fol- 


his recovery, for that thou baſt already granted and 


able to ſupport the next fit of his diſeaſe, Thurloe 


492 A. D. 1688. 


ſufficiently alarmed the council; and a deputation 
was ſent to know his pleaſure with regard to the ſuc- 
ceſſion. But before they reached his apartment, he 
was ſpeechleſs and almoſt inſenſible. They aſked 
whether he did not intend that his eldeſt ſon Richard 
ſhould ſucceed him; and a fimple affirmation was, or 
ſeemed to be, extorted from him. He lived only a 
few minutes after, paying the debt of nature on the 
za of September, in the Goth year of his age, and 
th of his ProteQorſhip®. He was buried with great 
uneral pomp in Weltminſter-abbey. | 
With reſpeR to the character of Cromwell, it has 
been in a very particular manner diſplayed both by 
his friends and enemies. That drawn by the former 
ſeems diQtated by panegyric, and the latter by invec- 
tive. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that both 
carry the ſtrongeſt air of probability, becauſe they are | 
ſupported by ſtriking circumſtances in his condutt and 
fortune. © What, ſay his friends, can be more ex- 
* traordinary, than that a perſon, of private birth and 
* education, no fortune, no eminent qualities of bod 
which have ſometimes, nor ſhining talents,of win, 
which have often raiſed men to the higheſt digmties, 
ſhould have the courage to attempt, and the abilities 
to execute ſo extraordinary a deſign as the ſub- 
verting one of the moſt antient and beſt eſtabliſhed 
monarchies in the world ? That he ſhould have the 


HISTORY or 


' © but with the whole world; which, 
for his praiſe, ſo it might have ſtretched 
extent of his immortal deſigns 7 an 
On the other hand, his enemies have placed the 
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* power and boldneſs to put his prince and maſter to 
an open and infamous death? Should baniſh that 
numerous and firongly allied family? Cover. all 
* theſe temerities under a ſeeming obedience ' to 
a parliament, in whoſe ſervice he pretended to be 
« retained ? Trample too upon that parliament in their 
turn, and ſcornfully expel them as ſoon as they 
gave him. ground for diſfatisfaRtion ? Eret in their 
+ place the dominion of the faints, and give realit7 
+ to the moſt viſionary idea, which the heated ima- 
gination of any fanatic was ever abte to entertain? 
< 'Suppreſs that monſter in its infancy, and openly ſet | 
up himfelf above all that ever attained the appella- _ 
tion of ſovereign in England! Overcome firft his 
enemies by arms, and afterwards all his friends by 
< artifice'? Served all parties patiently for a while, 
and command them vittorioufly at laſt ? Over run 
each comer of the three nations, and ſubdue with 
©. equal facility, both the riches of the ſouth and the | 
poverty of the north? Be feared and courted by 
all foreign princes, and adopted a brother to gods 
6 17 * earth ? Call together parliaments with a word 
of his pen, and fcatter them again with the breath of | 
his mouth? Reduce to ſuhjeſtion a warlike and 
diſcontented nation, hy means of a mutinous army? 
+ Command à mutinous army by means of ſeditious | 
+ and faQtious officers ? Be humbly and daily petiti- | 
+ oned; that he would be pleaſed, at the rate of mil- 
lions a year, to be hired as maſter of thoſe who bad 
< hired him before to be their ſervant? Have the 
4 eſtates and lives of three nations as much at his diſ- 
poſal as was once the little inheritance of his father, | 
and be noble and liberal in the fpending of them? 


And laſtly (for there is no end of enumerating his 


_ + glory) wich one word bequeath all his power and 
ſplendor to his poſterity ? Die poſſeſſed of peace at 
home and triumph abroad? Be buried among 
„ kings, and with more than regal ſolemmty ? And 
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on the dy Cromwell died there was fo dreadful x" form 
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_ + three kingdoms without the leaſt ſhadow of pretei- 


way fafely conclude, that he wanted nothing l. 


produced fome ſudden and diſting 


: al over Europes that ic ſeemed a great wreck of nature. This 

-tempeſt e at ſo critical a moment gave occaſion to many | 

reflections bath of his friends and enemies. The day on which 

"ke died was alfo fingular for being the anniverſary of ki Eat 

_ faccefſes at Dunbar and Worceſter, which he always conſidered 

_ © as the mot fortunate events of his whole life, 

1 Olives ( rgtiwell was barn at Huntingdon, of a goed ſa- 
mily of Welſh excraQion, their name heing originally Walliams; 
ot one of his anceſtors marrying the ſiſter of the famous Tho- 


{ whom he had two ſons, Richard, 


& % 


Bridget, married to Heutenant-general Ireton; de lo 
Jau Ch ; of "Northamptonſlure ? Mr ibis Rob 


_ compliſhments, 
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as it vas too little 


actions of this extraordinary man in the moſt a: 
point of light. * W hat, 5 they, can be * 
+ perlatively wicked than for a perſon to Pe ang 
* not only to exalt himſelf above, but to tran le 
upon all his equals and ſuperiors? To pretend Aa 
dom for all men, and under the cloak of that 
* tence, to make all men his ſervants? T0 he's ; 
arms againft taxes amounting to fcarce 200, bool. x 
year, and to lay himſelf upon the nation the enor: 
mous load of above two millions? To quarrel for 
the loſs of three or four ears, and ſtrike off three 
or four thouſand heads? To fight againſt an ima. 
ginary ſuſpicion of two thouſand guards for the 
king to be fetched from no body knew were, and 
keep up for himſelf no leſs than forty thouſand ? 
To pretend the defence of parliaments, and vio. 
lently to diſſolve all, even thoſe of his own calling 
and almoſt of bis own chuſing? To undertake the 
reformation of religion, and on that pretence tg 
ſtrip to the ſkin; then to expoſe it naked to the 
rage of every ſeft ? To eftablith councils of rapine 
and courts of murder? To fight againſt the king 
© under a commiſſion for him? To take him out of 
the hands of thoſe for whom he had conquered 
© him? To deceive him by proteſtations and voysof 
« fidelity, and when he had effected his rpole, tb 
put him to death, in the face of the wolle ? To te- 
ceive a commiſſion, from the king and parliament, 
and murder the one and deſtroy the other? Th | 
fight 7 monarchy, When he declared for it, 
and to declare againſt, when he wiſhed to acquire 
© jt in his own perfon ? To defame perfidiouſſy, aud 
© ſupplant” ungratefully his own general, and after- 
*' wards moſt of thofe officers, who, with the loſs of 
their honour, had raifed him to the ſummit of his 
i” unreaſonable ambition? Ta break his faith equally 
* with his enemies and with his friends? To make 
© as frequent uſe of the moſt ſokemn perjuries, asthe 
common people of cuſtomary ' oaths ? To uſarp | 


* fions,' and govern them as unjuſtly as they were ac: 
«© quired ? To ſet himfelf up as an idol, and make 
* the ſtreets of London reſemble the valley of Hit- 
nom, by burriing the bowels of men, as a ſacrifice 
to hitnfelf ? To endeavour to entail'this uſurpatibi 
upon poſterity, arjd'with it an'eridlef war upon the 
nation? And laſtly; By the ſeverelt judgment of the 
© Almighty, 16 die hafdened, mad, and without te 
*/ nentance; with the curſes of the preſent, and the 
© deteſtation of all fucceeting age? 
Such are the different 'tharatters given of Crom. 
well, and both are founded on fats and circumſtances 
that cannot be controverted. But from the whole wc 


honeſty to make him one of the greateſt men in Ur 
world?. JC ge! 150g 


It was' expeRted that Cromwell's death would hav 
aifhed revoluron 
Frog 1195.4 0+ \hb} 
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'mas Cromwell, earl of Effex, in the reign of Henry 444 2 fon 
by that marriage took that name, and 3 game bf 
rity. r , p_ on Henr 
lord-lientenant of Ireland. He bad allo four 4. 


, 
4 


pole, « | 
viſeount 1 3 and Frances, to the Romont gad ac - 
Rich ; all of them ladies poſſeſſed of the moi} diſtin wiſhes 


- 


| 


the flate ; but this was far from being the caſe. The 
council, the army, the navy, and even the whole coun- 
try at once, acknowledged Richard Cromwell, his 
ſon, Protektor of the Commonwealth, He“ was a 
plain, indolent, good-natured young man, brought 


up in the country, at a diſtance from buſinels and 
r intrigue, and neither formed by inclination, inured 


by habit, nor aſſiſted by talents ſufficient to enable 
him-to ſupply the place of his father. Henry Crom- 
yell, who governed Ireland with great popularity and 
applauſe, inſured to his brother the obedience of 
that kingdom; and general Monk, whoſe authority 
was well eſtabliſhed in Scotland, proclaimed the new 
roteftor in the principal towns of that kingdom. 
Addreſſes now flowed from all parts of the nation, 
and Richard was treated with the fame reſpedt as his 
father. But this external complaiſance among the 


nd fanatical leaders of the different parties was nothing 
1? better than a deceitful calm which ſuited the views of 
0. all, as a breathing time for concerting plans to pro- 


mote their own intereſts. No perſon could have been 


the found. more unexceptionable for this purpoſe than 
to kichard. The republicans did not fear him, nor the 
the royaliſts hate him ; and his advancement was of the 


utmoſt conſequence to thoſe who were in the preſent 


of {von ſtarted in the council, whether Richard, accord- 
red ing io the tenor of the Humble Petition and Advice, 
$6f yas to be conſidered as general of the army. This 


was ſtriking at the very baſis of all his power, and 


re- the ſecret cabals againſt him were indefatigable in 
ent, forming plans for his deſtrution. 7 
To A. D. 1649. As ſupplies were now wanting for the 
il, affairs of government, it was thought neceſſary to call 
uire A parſiament. The Upper Houfe, or Houſe of Peers, 


tonſiſted of the ſame perſons who had been nomi- 


s of friends to his family. And in order to inſure a ma- 
his jority in the commons, it was thought neceffary to re- 
ally fore to the old boroughs their former right of {ending | 
ake members to parliament ; while the counties were al- 


lowed no more than their accuſtomed members. By 


arp this means the miniſtry procured a majority in the 
ten. lover as well as in the upper houſe, and all the mem- 
18 dem ſigned, without helitation, an engagement not to 
jake iter the preſent mode of government. 
Hin- In order more firtnly to eſtabliſn the ProteQor's | 
ifice authority, ſecretary Thurloe Preſented to the com- 
tion won e. an att of recognization of his highneſs's right | 
15 nd title to be prote for and chief magiſtrate: of he 
b le- ind che dominions and territories thereunto belong- 
be BARE i” This a6 was very artfully drawn; che fetogni. 
rom vy patt being expreffed in general terms; but it 


N A ſtmall debate only enſued on the 
it reading, but che reBublicats determined to op- 
pole it with all their power when it came to be Nad 
| <cond time. They ſaw that it virtually contained a 
Fecognition of the Petition and Advice, which they 
dere determined. if poſfible, to ſet aſide, and conſe- 
Nently deſtroy the baſis of the protetigr's gavern- 
ment, Beſides the republican and miniſterial parties, 
de YEre two others in the houſe, who had views of 

rden, and though direUly öppofite to each other, 
. in one point, that of embarraſſing both the 

ifs," The firſt was compoſed of men of, deſperate 


| Tm in chief of the army, hoping that the govern- | 


„ 


poſſeſſion of the government. But a queſtion was 


nated by Oliver himſelf, and thence conſidered as 


1 
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and ts loſe their. purpoſes. The republicans were 
much bolder and far better ſpeakers than their atita« 
goniſts. In oppoſing this bill, they founded their ar- 
guments on the conſtitution fettted immediately after 
the death of the late king, and Sir Henry Vane very 


at that period was illegal, they were guilty of the blood 
of their late prince. The miniſterial party, on the 
other hand, went no farther back than the inſtrument 
of Petition and Advice, which they contended to be 
the laſt, and only legal conſtitution of government, 
But even admitting that poſition, they found them. 
ſelves embarraſſed with another difficulty, that of 
proving that the privileges and authority granted 

that inſtrument to the protè gor were not perſonal], 
and terminated with his life. Even if they did not, 
the republicans contended, that a free parliament 
ought to have no regard to the whole, or any part of 


ſtructive of that conſtitution, which gave their affem. 
bly an exiſtence as a parliament, Their arguments 
had great effect upon the people, eſpecially as the 
anfwers given to them by the miniſterial party were 
far from being thought ſufficient. | | 
Fleetwood, who had concealed his ambition under 
the veil of an obſequious behaviour to the new pro- 
teCtor, could not help obſerving, that the army, by 
joining the republicans, might retrieve at once their 
power and popularity. But the greateſt art was ne- 
ceſfary to form this connection, as the proteRtor's in- 
fluence among the troops was very powerſul. It was 
therefore contrived between him and Deſborough, 
to introduce Lambert once more on the ftage. That 
general ever ſince he had been deprived of his com- 
miſſion, had lived retired at Wimbleton in Surry ; 
but he no ſooner ſaw a proſpe& of recalnitig tif 
former authority, than he reſumed all his ambitious 
proſpetis. Many of the principal officers in the army 
thought he had been ungeneroully treated by the 
late proteftor, and his ſufferings had, in fome mea- 
ſure, rendered him popular. Fleetwood therefore 
ſecretly made uſe of Lambert to ſtrengthen the dif- 
contented party among the olflcers, While Defſborough , 
declared 98805 and. violently for a republic. The 
meetings for carrying on their deſtructive ſchemes 
were held at Wallingtord houfe, where Fleetwood 
reſided, and hence the, affembly was called, * The 


Wallingford-houle Cabal.” 


commonwealth of England, Scotlabd and Lreland. 


wnuined a very particuldr nd ariple abjütstion of | 


lie would once more fall into the bands of the mi- 
| din ind both King and, prote Ror be excluded. The 
| houſe u Party had, however, ſtill a majority in the 


us. But the eedings of this parliament afford 
1 zu mme proceedings of this parliament affor 
| kg te Adee "that a dead majority. in an 


le of commons may carry their queſtions, 


* 


"During. theſe Conſultations among the officers of 
tlie army, the debates in parliament were carried on 
with great vehemence by both parties. The repub- 
licans exerted all their power to have the militia and 
negative: voice ſettled in the repreſentatives of the 
people, while the miniſterial party ſtrenuouſly an 
on recognizing the protector. Many expedients w 
propofed for reconciling the two parties, but in vaiti;; 
koh contintied firm to their lee After the 
queſlion had been debated for ſevexal days with the 
utmoſt warmth änd freedom, the miniſterial” party 
carried their point, by a majority of 191 againſt 169. 
The republicans were not, however, diſcouraged, 
"They procured the following reſolution to be agreed 
to by the houſe, viz. ** That before the bill of recog: 
nization be committed, this houſt Yoth declare {ach 
additional clauſe to be part of the bill, as thay limit 
the power of the chief magi rate, and filty ſecute 
the right and privilege of parliament, and the liber- 
nor any other previous vote, that is, or ſhall be paſſed, 
in order to this bill, ſhall be of force ot binding to 
the people, till the whole bill is paſſed. 
im the mean time: Fleetwood had 10 far. ceconciled 
the foes e Ae ets er e aa 
elborough, that it was relolVed to pteſent a remon- 
ſtrance to . on the preſent ſtate aha 


* 
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pertinently obſerved, that if the government ſounded 


that inſtrument, becauſe it was voted by a power de. 


The inſtrument was accordingly preſented under the 
title of The humble repreſentation of the general 
council of officers of the armies of England, Scotland 
and Ireland.” In this remonſtrance the army com- 
ane that large arrears of pay were due to the 
ſoldiers, by which they were reduced to the greateſt 
neceſſity: that thoſe who had borne the burthen of 

the war, and undergone all the difficulties and dangers 
attending it, were now diſregarded, divided and laid 
_ aſide. That the good old cauſe was treated with con- 

tempt, and traduced by malignant and diſaffected per- 
ſons, who grew every day more inſolent, becauſe their 
- numbers were every moment increaſing, by the re- 
turn of their friends from foreign parts, and had now 
ſeveral meetings in the city of London: that the names 
of all thoſe who ſat as judges upon the late king had 


been printed and ſcattered in different parts of the 


kingdom, intimating that they were all conſigned to 


deſtruction: that many ſuits were commenced at 


common law againſt honeſt men, for what they had 
tranſlated in the wars as ſoldiers : that thoſe famous 


 afts which had been performed by the long parlia- 


ment, and the late ProteQtor, were cenſured, railed at, 


and vilified. By theſe means, they ſaid, the good old 
cauſe, which they were reſolved to ſupport, was viſi- 


bly declined. And therefore they beſought his high- 
nels to repreſent their complaints to the parliament, 
and to require proper and eee rememes.” 


\_ Richard immediately referred this petition to the 
commons, who affected to treat it with great con- 


tempt. They imagined that while they continued 
united with the Protector, their joint intereſt in the 
army would be abundantly ſufficient to ſilence the 
faQtious officers ; but the puſillanimity of Richard 


rendered all their hopes abortive. For ſome time 
they took no notice of the petition; but upon re- 


ceiving repeated accounts that the officers continued 
their meetings, and that it had been propoſed to ſepa- 
Tate the military from the civil power, the commons 


voted © that during the fitting of parliament, there 


ſhall be no general council or meeting of the officers 
of the army without the direction, leave and authority 


of his highneſs the lord protector, and both houſes of | 


| parliament. That no perſons ſhall have or continue 


any command or truſt in any of the armies or navies | 
of England, Scotland or Ireland, or any of the domi- 
nions and territories thereunto belonging, who ſhall 
Tefuſe to ſubſcribe, that he will not diſturb or interrupt 


the free meetings of parliament, of any of the mem- 


bers of either houle, or their freedom in their de- 
e's | ene 09% gan m 4713 Hibs 2444 | 


bates. or councils.” 


| "The cabahof Wallingford-houle were greatly in. 


cenſed at this reſolution-of the commons; and they 


now. ſeemed defermined to carry things to extremity, - 


Lord Broghill, aware of the conſequences, prevaile 
upon Richard to repair to one of their meetings, and 
command them to diſſolve. Surprized at this unex- 
| peſted exertion of power in Richard, they immedi- 
ately withdrew, but did not diſſolve. Fleetwood and 
Deſborough were now ſufficiently alarmed, and up- 
braided lord Broghill with his conduR in the houſe of 
peers, and eyen threatened him with an impeach- 
ment. But this did not in the leaſt intimidate Brog- 
' . Hill; he threatened to move the houſe to know who 
had conſented to the calling of a council of war, with- 
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_ ._ * ,* Richard reticed into the country, where he poſſeſſed a ſmall 


eſtate, and where he remained unmolefted: his peaceable diſpo- 
tion defended him againſt the malignancy of every party. After 
e reftoration'of monarchy, Richard travelled for:ſome years. 
prince of Conti, governor of Languedoc, ſaw him at Pre- 

| kim. C7 were talking of Engliſh 
Aide prince highly extolled the courage and talents of 
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. a ſtrong guard, demanded an audience of the Pro. 


laurels of his predeceſſor, for the peaceful bays of 


tion, toAa good old 
known, but it was a 
- Anne, 1 


The council of officers being now polleſſed of the 


wg 
A, D. 1659. 
Broghill's ſpeech was fo well recived by 
that the officers deſpaired of CORY th 
. parliament ; and therefore renewed their 2 
ſultations with the greateſt diligence, Their defi 
however, being known to thole officers who ba = 
tached to the Protector, they offered, if Ricks 
would promiſe to ſupport them, to anſyer with th " 
heads for the ſucceſs ; and to bring before him F | _ 
wood, Deſborough, Vane, and other leaders of = 
oppoſition, dead or alive. Howard, who was on N 
Oliver's diſtinguiſhed favourites, was among the 0 n 
moſt to puſh Richard to take this vigorous reſolution 
which might have been eaſily effected. But he d 
clined the offer, and choſe rather to purſue peac 4 
ble than violent meaſures. Nor did he volleſ; an of 
thoſe arts which were neceſſary to gain the love K f 
enthuſiaſtic army. Some diſguſt being taken at te 
promotions he had made, he anſwered, « Would 
you have me prefer none but the godly ? Here is 
Dick Ingoldſby, who can neither pray nor preach 
85 1 wil an . before you all.“ This imprudent 
eech lo highly offended the fanatics, tl 
e 
The council of officers, conſcious of thei 
ſtrength and the weakneſs of Richard, now reſolve 
to compel him to diſſolve a parliament which they 
found would oppoſe them in every meaſure the 
ſhould think proper to purſue. To effect thisthey 
brought up their forces to Whitehall; and having 
ſtopped up all the avenues, Deſborough, attendedby 


houſe, 
hing in 
ret con. 


n, 


tettor, which being granted, he required him, inthe 
name of all the officers, to diſſolve the parliament, 
and threatened him if he ſhould refuſe. This terri. 
hed Richard into a compliance; and the parliament 
at this time having adjourned for three days, he pub- 
liſhed a proclamation, declaring them diſlobred, 

In conſequence of this meaſure the Protector was 
conſidered by every one as effeQually depoſed; and 
he ſoon after ſigned his diſmiſſion in form. | Hisbro- 
ther Henry followed his example, and peaceably re- 
figned-his command in Ireland; though, had he been 
poſſeſſed of any ambition, .he might have created 
the cabal much uneaſineſs, for he had great influence 
among the troops in that kingdom, and was beloved 
by the people for his juſt and nuld adminiſtration, 

- Thus fell the - family of Cromwell! the principal 
of which, in an aſtoniſhing manner, obtained more 
than regal power, / exerciſed a greater than papal au- 
thority, and when he paid the debt of nature, vas in- 
terred with even imperial dignity. But his ſuccefſor 
having; a leſs aſpiring, but more tranquil ſpirit, re- 
figned with, caſe what his father had acquired vith 

eril; and gave up with pleaſure the blood-ſtained 


retirement.“ And in our pinion, by ſacrificing the 
ſword of ambition to the olive of contentment, the 
ſon was more deferying of fame than the fire; for 
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. Glory by few. is rightly underſtood, 
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Whats truly glorious mult be greatly good. 
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themſelves to tbe 


ſupreme command, they applied 
eee üben eppes eftbliſhment 
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Oliver Cromwell, - ** But the poor, weak Richard, Co thead 


what is become of him? How could he be fo er is rather” 


as not to profit more by the crimes and fortunes or a 
The poor, weak Richard, however,lived happy 1887 |, 
age. The time of his F e. ueen 
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gaublihment of ſome form of government; and, 
lter many deliberations, it was determined to recall 
he Long Parliament, which had dethroned Charles, 
nd was afterwards diſmiſſed with 'difgrace by Oliver 
Cromwell, That aſſembly, it was afferted, could 
day be diſſoved by their own conſent ; and though 
ſolenee had interrupted, it could not deſtroy their 
nohtsto government. 


nembers, who, with their old ſpeaker Lenthall at 
heir head, proceeded immediately to buſineſs. The 
officers were perſuaded that this parliament would 
em wholly by their directions, and att in ſubordi- 
ntion to the general couneil of the army. But in 
tis they were miſtaken, their firſt votes ſufficiently 


ſeved that they were reſolved to exert themſelves the 


ſyreme authority. They were, however, held in 
de higheſt contempt, both by the royaliſts and preſ- 
Merians, and ftiled the Rump, by way of reproach. 
| ſecret reconciliation' therefore took place between 
te rival parties; and it was agreed, that laying aſide 
former enmities; every effort ſhould be uſed for the 
werthrow of the ramp parliament. The preſbyte- 
trans, notwithſtanding their religious prejudices, 
rented of that violent zeal by which they had 
been hurried away. They ſaw that, by carrying 
he love of liberty too far, they were brought into 
ery; and were now as deſirous as others to reſtore. 
te crown to the royal family, which they had ſnatch- 


« from it, without increaſing their own happineſs. | 


The nobility and gentry concurred in the ſame deſign, 
ada general conſpiracy was formed in the nation, 
tte ſucceſs of which ſeemed infallible, and would 
0 all probability, have proved ſo had not Sir 
Richard Willis betrayed the common intereſt before 
be deſign was ripe for execution. 

As ſoon as the republican party were informed of 
le above deſign, they ordered Lambert to prevent 
u execution. He was remarkably aktive in obeying 
ler commands, and the jails were ſoon filled with 
Flbners of birth and fortune. But this ſucceſs 
Fred the ruim of che parliament. The officers; at 
& nſtigation of Lambert, preſented a petition con- 
png wounded! ſoldiers, and the widows of thoſe 
Mo had periſned in the ſervice. They allo complain- 
a that they themſelves were greatly neglected, not- 

andng the ſervices they had done their coun- 

u nddefired that Fleetwbod ſhould be made com- 
Wer in chief, Lambert major- general, Deſbo-' 

MN leutenant-generat of the horfe; and Monk 
Wrzenerel of the foot. They likewile preſſed: 
be bagiltment of thoſe who bad been concerned 
küche inſurreftion, and that no officer ſhould be 
| Ny ert. x 
e proceedings greatly alarmed the republicans, 
bl they — A 2 | 
\ N t of their 


W 


make one bold _—_—_ 
power: they voted that Lambert, 
gb, Berry, Clarke, Barrow, Kelſey and 
ſhould de caſiered; that Fleetwood's com- 
5 ſhould” be vacated, and the command of 
Aan veſted in ſeven perſons, viz. Fleetwood, 
Nen Monk, Haflerigg, Walton, Morley and 
* vith powers to diſpoſe of the forces in fuch 
by N that they might preſerve the peace of the 
e , Laith, and the b ety of the parliament. 
4 40 declared 
the'conſent 


Bene or: ara i OO 
I wu — evident, that either the parliament or ar- 
Wnt n 0 it required no great degree of perie- 
Wage tel hich would obtain the victory. Larti: 
te len a party of his ſoldiers, marched 
do. © Of Weltminfter leading to che parlia- 


it high treaſon to levy any money 


' 9 the ſpeaker came in his Coth, 
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him back to his houſe. 


. P. 1669. 496 
they very civilly turned his horſes, and condutted 


| Interrupted in the ſame manner; and the Rump Par- 
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liament was diffolyed with as much eaſe by Lambert, 
as it had been before by Cromwell. | 

By this ſudden diſſolution of the parliament, all 
government was at an end, the conſequence of which 


Was, that an univerſal anarchy prevailed throughout 
This parliament now conſiſted of no more than 40 | 


the kingdom. Both the magiſtrates and officers of 


the revenue refuſed to act; and the ſoldiers were 
under a neceffity of either returning to their former 


ſituations, or 
their ſwords. 
In this diſtreſsful ſituation, the eyes of the whole 


procuring themſelves ſubſiſtence by 


kingdom were directed to Monk, who, it was now. 
| foreſeen, muſt be the arbiter of the fate of England. 
That general, at firſt attached to the royal party, 


afterwards employed by Cromwell, and appointed 


| governor of Scotland, had now, by his. politeneſs, 
his integrity, and other virtues, obtained the love of 


the ſoldiers, and the confidence of the people. Whe- 


ther he meant only to oppoſe the views of the ambi- 


tious Lambert, or ſecretly meditated the reſtoration 
of the king, is not known; but he declared in favour 
of the parliament againſt thoſe who had diſmiſſed 
it, His prudence, however, kept his intentions 
an impenetrable ſecret; but deeper deſigns, ei- 
ther in the king's favour or his own, were; from the 
beginning, ſuſpected to be the motive of his con- 
uct. „ 25 

The council of officers, in order to preſerve ſome 


appearance of government, elected a committee of 
23 perſons, of whom 7 were officers. Theſe they 
. pretended to inveſt with the ſupreme authority, and 


called them a Committee of Safety. They promiſed 


to ſummon a free parliament, but took no ſteps to 
carry it into execution. On the contrary, they made 
ſome progrefs towards aſſembling a military parlia- 
ment, compoſed wholly of officers, elected from 
every regiment in the ſervice. Nothing but a dread- 


ful profpe& of ruin and flavery preſented itſelf to 


the people. They were ſufficiently convinced that 


the divifions or union of theſe ſanRified robbers 

' tended equally to extirpate from the Britiſh domi- 

nions all 
theſe diſtractions in England, the king, diſ- 


private morality, as well as civil law and 


Durir 


heartened by the miſcarriage of every enterprize that 
had been yet undertaken in his favour, determined to 


4 
0 
« 


a very kin 


try the weak reſources of foreign aid. He accord- 
ingly repaired to the Pyrenees, where the. miniſters 
of F rance and Spain were at this time engaged in 


| conference for compoſing all difputes between the 
his employment but by the fentence of two e 


two crowns, by a final treaty. Don Lewis de Haro, 
the e op h6 gave the young monarch 
kind and cordial reception, and expreſſed his 


' inclination, had the low condition of Spain permit- 


teck him, to furniſh affiftance to wage, Wing. 
The politic Mazarine, | 


pretending the alliance G 
France with the Engliſh commonwealth, would not 


tune is always capricious: while, every thing wore 


The other members were 


ſo much as deign to give him an interview. But for- 


ſuch an unfavourable aſpect, blind chance, by a ſur- 
prizing revolution, was preparing the way for Charles 


to mount the throne of his anceſtors. 


Monk defigns were tilt unknown, and Chatles, 
being defirous of diſcovering his real ſentiments, fent 
Dr. Monk, bis brother, to ſolfcit his ſervices.” The 


|| the ſecrer of His: cominifſfon. 
the _—_ but Briee 
E 


4 


x 
7 
; 


general afked ufted any 
No per 
you confide. Brice was worthy of the higeſt cot 
dence, und 4 zeatous foyaliſt. But Monk thou 
proper to AE off the converſation, and difmitl 


— if he had truſted any e 
on. erton (replied 
your chaplain, in. whom I know 
rthy of the higeſt 759 | 
ay 


7 


14 his 
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bis brother, without diſcovering. his intentions; per- 


ſuaded, that in an affair of ſuch importance, a ſecret | 


entruſted to a third perſon is no longer a ſecret. _ 

The proceedings of Lambert in London ſo highl 

exaſperated Monk, that he. determined to mare! 
from Scotland, in order, if poſſible, to reſtore the 
Rump Parliament. He wrote letters to Fleetwood 
and Lambert, wherein he complained © of their vio- 
er lation of faith to the parliament, and declared his 
et reſolution of endeavouring to reſtore them to their 
power, againſt all oppoſition whatſoever.” Fleet- 
wood and Lambert were aſtoniſhed at this reſolu- 
tion. They immediately ordered colonel Talbot and 
Clarges, brother-in-law . to Monk, to go into Scot- 
land, and, if poſſible, prevail on the general to enter 
into a treaty, which might prevent the effuſion of blood. 


In the mean time Monk was indefatigable in car- 


rying his deſigns into execution. All the officers in 
his army, of whom he entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion, 
he caſmered. He drew together the ſeveral ſcattered 
regiments, . He ſummoned an aſſembly ſome what re- 
ſembling à convention of eſtates in Scotland, and 
having communicated his intention of marching into 
England, he received from them a ſmall but ſeaſon- 
able ſupply of money. ; Charges and Talbot being 
arrived in Scotland, were well received by Monk; 
who, by their advice, and in order to gain time, con- 
ſented ig a negotiation, and ſent Wilkes, Cloberry, 
and Knight, three of his officers, to treat with the 
committee. They met Lambert at York, with a body 
of forces to oppole the progreſs of Monk. He told 
- them he was lufhciently authorized to treat with them; 
but upon their demanding, the reſtoration of the par- 
hament, he; acknowledged. he had no .inftruftions 
on that head, and they proceeded to London, where 
the ſame demand being made to the committee, the 
immediately aſſented to it. And the treaty, by 2085 | 
both ſides engaged to att vigoroufly againſt Charles, 
was ſigned on che fifteenth of November. 
During theſe tranſactions, the nation had fallen in- 
10 a ſtaie of perfect anarchy ; and by refuſing the 
payment of all taxes, reduced the army to the great- 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


| army was rendered entirely uſeleſs to him: and 
What | dvith 
him, thinking to make their court to thoſe 


Tower. | 
| ceived a ſupply of $0,000]. from the Scots, 


kingdom, entered England on the 2d of January, 


came greater objeQs of deteſtation than the army had 


ſtoring them, and would have been better pleaſed had 


general, that he eonſidered it as one of the moſt un 
fortunate events that could have attended him. He 


A. D. 1660. 


repair direłtly to the reſpettive garriſons allotted 
them. TEE | ; 
Lambert's ſituation was now truly. deſperate : his 


was ſtill worſe, the few troops that remained with 
My N in pouer, 
or, perhaps, to gratify ſome pique of their Own, put 
| their general under an arreſt, and ſent him to Lon 
don, where he was committed a priſoner to the 


* 


* D. 1660. In the -mean time Monk, having re. 


| | krom t and taken 
proper precautions for maintaining the peace of that 


During his march he received information of the gif. 
| banding of the army, and alſo that lord F airfax, with 
. ſome of the principal gentry in Yorkſhire, were in 
arms, demanding a free parliament... This was ag. 
ing a ſlep farther than Monk had yet propoſed. fle 
was, however, received with open arms by the lord 
Fairfax and all his friends, who had taken poſſeſſon 
of the city of Vork. The rump parliament now be- 


been before: and the general received, as he ad- 

vanced to the ſouthward, continual accounts of ſome 

freſh declaration or aſſociation of the counties for a 
free parliament. „„ 12. 4 
_ . ., Theſe circumſtances, greatly alarmed the Rump! 
Parliament, who now. thought they had made the 
breach between themſelves and the Wallingford of- 
ficers too irreconcileable. They began to apprehend 
that Monk had ſomething more in view than the re- 


8 6 


he continued in Scotland. They, however, {ent 
him a letter, informing him that they were re. al 
ſembled, and attributed the reſtitution of their au- 
tbority wholly. to his fidelity, care, and courage, 
This meſſage was ſo. far from being pleaſing to the 


was under a thouſand, perplexities how to act; fot 
by the parliament's precipitate, reſumption of thcil 


eſt diſtreſs. - While Lambert was collething his forces] power, aſſiſted by a numerous arm newly, returned i 
£ LF 45 3 I 9 1 . P32 39% CHAR 335 17 17 es = -x# ... * 
at Newcaſtle, Haſſerigg and Morley entered Portſ- their obedience; he deſpaired of being able to com 


mouth, and declared for the Parliament, A party, J pals, bis deſigns, and thought it prudent not 10 cont 
nue any longer in arms, 5 a favourable oppor 


ſent to quell the inſurrection, were induced, by any longer in; | 

their commander, ig embrace the. ſame, intereſt. | nity ſhould offer for laying zhem down; for i 
V i 

a free parliament: and though. they were ſuppreſſed. 

by colonel Hewſon, a man;who was once a, cobler, . 
but now, enjoyed. a, conſide rmy 


+ 


# 


my, * 15 he intended to reſtore all ine obern 
bers with them, without paying the leaſt regeld! 


en perlyaded that they, would, not have 11018! 
| hemlelves fl till his arriyal in London with his al 


rable rank in the army, 


the city kill retained its nher, and diſcovered | their difference of opinions. He, however, con 
marks of the higheſt diffatis Alion. he aſt | his march, and in all the counties which he pa 


through, the chief people. flocked to him wih 2 
ä ee wherein e their earnelt del 
that he would do the ntmoſt to reſtore the pat 
peace and tranquillity,. and to the enjoyment 0 
| liberties, of Which they had been, for ſuch * 1 
ber of years, ſo unhappily deprived. al 5 


he was met by a depuiation from Lond 


even eietled a. kind of ſeparate government, and ex- 
erciſed the ſupreme. authority. within cheir wells. 
About the ſame. time admital Lawſon entered the 
river with his fleet, and declared for a free parliament- 
Alarmed at theſe events, Haſlerigg and Morley left 
Portſmouth, and . eee e London. The 
regiments quartered. in the neigbbourhood of that a _— irs 
City, were 1 by, their old officers, who had addreſs praying A of the mem! 1 
deen dilſmiſſed by the Committee of Safety, to.cl- | had been excluded in 1648, T be prese e 
pouſe, once more, the cauſe of the Rump e to have had Te at ſhare inall thele 2th - 
e paeuvent, which had been. ſent to Lam- for the ſecluded! members were moſily of th 


bert to affiſt his friends, po ſooner reached St. Al- ſuaſioo nz. "Voir pot 
baute, than tbat officer declared for the ſame alſembly. | The parliament, finding jt was not in 7 BW 
Lentball, the ſpeaker, at the deſire of the officers, | to prevent the;; progreſs of| Monk, touß, fee | 
« : d : . ; , : A TOLSIER 4 $4.58 7 #4 2 e rdingly pa 
prudent to conſent to, it. They acc 


reſumed his former authority, and on the 26th of | 
. aſſembled. the parliament, Which had, | 
with ſo much contempt and ignominy, been twice ex- | 

. pelled. - Their firſt abt was, to repeal the bill againſt | on him for. life,, Scot and Robioſon, = 
3 yrs N of the exciſe and cuſtoms. . They next members, were ſent under pretence of comp 
cho 


n 53 bt FI 5 1 ; AS | * $5.8 © 43g 'S, | 56 on his co 
e commiſſioners for aſſigning quarters 10 the. ſol- ] bim on the road, but in reality as Fc 00 [1 1 6 


N aun, d: an 
vote to juſtify Monks march into Englan 
few days after the voted 1000l. a year 
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been without taking. dhe lea notice of Lam-, | , Monk's army did not amount © | 1 |, ne 
3 bert, they enjoined the forces under his command to | men; but this force was fufficient to delt vi 
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Guided againſt itſelf; and the city of London was fo 
aident of his declaring for a free parliament, that 
A ent a committee of the council to congratulate 
im on his approach to the capital. On his arrival at 
. Albans, he was informed that near gooo ſoldiers 
= then in London, diſpoſed in different regiments; 
a the moſt of their officers were confined by the 
lament. He therefore imagined there would be 
no great difficulty in removing theſe troops ; and ac- 
cordingly wrote à very prefling letter to the houſe, 
hat room might be made for his regiments. Had 
he members of parliament been united among them- 
£lves, or dared to truſt the experienced, officers that 


wed under them, they would not, probably, have 


carious by their diviſions, that they made no dif- 
fculty of complying, and orders were given for their 


{ruplcd to obey: a mutiny enſued ; and it was with 
heutmoſt difficulty they were prevented, either from 
joining with the royaliſts in the city, or marching out 
inſt the army of Monk. a 5 
on the 4th of February, Monk entered London; 


hers, by Lenthall their ſpeaker, for the eminent ſer- 
ries he had done his country. Monk returned an 
mſver in ſuch ambiguous terms, as ſtill kept every 


v remain long in this doubtful ſituation ; and the 
jeople, as well as the parliament, were defirous of 
binging matters to ſome determined iſſue. 


ad been interrupted ;. and though the parliament, as 
hon as they were reſtored, had given orders for all 


bey poſſeſs in the nation that the people obeyed their 
tmmands very ſlowly and with great reluttance. The 
ommon- council of London abſolutely refuſed to 
dated, that till a free and lawful parliament impoſed 
kxes, they never ſhould think it their duty to make 
ay payment, This peremptory denial gave the par- 


wn power, and the general's fidelity. Accordingly, 
M the gth of F ebruary, Monk received. orders to 
durch into the city, to ſeize twelve perſons the moſt 
Wnoxious to the parliament, to remove the poſts and 
chain from all the ſtreets, and to take down and de- 
Itoy the portcullices and gates of the city. Theſe 
ders Monk complied with in part only, and, after 
ne ſecret conferences with the citizens, he began to 
ix off the maſk which he had ſo long worn. He 
earn letter to the parliament, acquainting them with 
Mat he had done, and begging they would mitigate 
leverity of their order; which they refuſing to do, 
made many public apologies to the city for his 
undudt in the affair, declaring it to have been entirely 
compliance with the orders of the rump, whom he 
py to be a ſet of mercileſs unrelenting ty- 
bem vith ſome new cabals they had formed with 
me md Lambert, and alſo with the encouragement 
* io a fanatical petition, preſented by Praiſe- god 


the 9 wherein he deſired, that every individual 


ahh 


\ ug for filling up their houſe, and to fix 


an ment might be aſſemblt. 5 


immediately into che city, at the head of his 
* ordered Allen, the lord- mayor, to ſum- 
Lanmon- council to meet at Guildhall, As 


Tax COMMONWEALTH, 


lbmitted to Monk's requeſt; but their power was ſo 


aun regiments to retire. Four of them, however, 


wo days after which he was introduced to the houſe, 
nd thanks were given him, in the name of the mem- 


mein lulpence. But it was impoſſible for the nation 


During the late diſtractions the payment of taxes 


alleftions and impoſitions, yet fo little authority did 


lubmit to an aſſeſſment required of them; and de- 


. He then wrote a letter to the houſe, reproach- 


ingdom ſhould be compelled to take the oath | 
"ton. He concluded with requiring them, in 
"ane of the citizens, ſoldicrs and people, to iſſue 
tor their own diſſolution, chat a new and 


waited | r to this letter: . 
unde ; not for an anſwer to this letter: he 
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ſoon as the citizens were aſſembled, he repaired 
thither, and aſſured them that he was extremely ſorry 
for the indignity he had ſo lately put upon the city, 


in complying with the orders of the parliament, and 


was now come to make them all the reparation in his 
power. He declared that he would always perſevere 
in the meaſures he had adopted; and wiſhed a firm 
union might be eſtabliſhed between the city and army 


for their mutual defence, and for promoting the hap- 


pineſs and ſettlement of the kingdom. | 
This ſpeech from the general was received with 


univerſal applauſe. It was ſoon ſpread through the 


whole city, and excited the moſt extravagant demon- 
ſtrations of joy, Every individual promiſed himſelf, 
that the dreadful ſcenes of horror and confuſion were 


cover, and thoſe of happineſs and tranquillity would 


ſoon ſucceed. -Even the rage of party was forgotten; 
the royaliſts and the preſbyterians joined in the com- 
mon joy. The populace, who in the gratification of 
their paſſions regard neither honour nor decency, 
roaſted rumps at every bonfire, and where theſe 
could not be procured, pieces of fleſh'cut in the ſame 
ſhape were uſed as ſubſtitutes; in order, as the people 
expreſſed it, to celebrate by thoſe ſymbols of hatred 
and deriſion, the funeral of the rump parliament, _ 
The diſpirited parliament, foreſeeing the approach- 
ing ſtorm, heartily wiſhed to reconcile themſelves to 


Monk and his officers. They diſpatched a committee 


to the general, to endeavour, hy every precaution, to 
bring him over to their intereſt ; and even went fo far 
as to offer him the ſupreme authority, But Monk 
refuſed to hear them except in the preſence of ſome 
of the ſecluded members. He then marched into 
the city, where he formed a new and well-regulated 
militia, which he entruſted to men whoſe fidelity could 
be relied on. This done he returned with his army 
to Weſtminſter, and purſued every proper meaſure 
for the ſettlement of the nation, ſtill concealing his 
real deſigns under the appearance of republican prin- 
ciples. | | . | 

Intimation having been given to the ſecluded mem- 
bers that it was Monk's deſire they ſhould reſume 
their ſeats, they, on the 21ſt of February attended 


lament a fair pretence of, making a trial of their |. him in a body to Whitehall ; from whence, after re- 


ceiving their promiſe to call a free parliament, and 


then diſſolve themſelves, he gave them a guard to 


the parliament-houſe, where they took their ſeats. 
The leaders of the independent and republican party, 
amazed at the ſudden appearance of the excluded 
members among them, retired from the houſe. The 
reſtored members immediately repealed all the votes 
that had been paſſed for their excluſion ; releaſed the 
royaliſts from their confinement, and reſtored them 
to their eſtates. They renewed and enlarged the ge- 


| neral's commiſſion. They fixed a neceſlary aſſeſs- 


ment for the ren of the fleet and army. And 
having paſſed theſe votes for the preſent compoſure 
of the kingdom zhey, on the 16th of March, diſſolved 


themſelves, having firſt ordered writs to be iſſued 
out for the immediate aſſembly of a new, full and 


free parliamen. 53 

Theſe praceedings gave the higheſt ſatisfaction. 
The long parliament had been for ſome time the 
grand objett of deteſtation, and their diſſolution oc- 
caſioned a general joy throughout the kingdom. A 
new councill of ſtate was alſo choſen, which obtained 


' 
* 


the approbation of the people, as it conſiſted of men 


of dignity, moderation and virtue: and their credit 
was ſo well eſtabliſhed, . that the city of London im- 


* * 


mediately advanced them 60, oool. for the uſe of the 
army. 8 7 85 3 a 

Before the new parliament met, Lambert found 
means to eſcape out of the Tower, This accident 


| alarmed Monk and the council of ſtate, who knew - 


Lambert's great popularity in the army. Colonel 


% 
- 


Ingoldſby , 
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overtook him at Daventry, while he had yet afſembled 
but four troops of horſe; two of which deſerted him ; 
and he, endeavouring to make his eſcape, was ſeized 
by Ingoldſby, and again committed to the Tower. 
Monk ſtill continued to purſue the plan he had 
formed with equal firmneſs and prudence. He did 
riot yet openly declare that he had adopted the king's 
intereſt. Among the friends of that prudent general 
was Mr. Morrice, a gentleman of Devonſhire, re- 
markable for a ſedentary, ſtudious diſpoſition, and a 
ſound judgment. With this friend only Monk deli- 
berated concerning the great enterprize he had form- 
ed, and hitherto conduQted with ſo much ſucceſs. Sir 
ohn Granville, who was ſent with a commiſſion from 
he King to Monk, applied to Morrice, in order to ob- 
tain acceſs to the general. He was deſired to com- 


municate his buſineſs to Morrice ; but Granville re. 


fuſed every impottunity, nor would he divulge his 
buſineſs to any one whatever, but the general himſelf 
in perſon. Monk was now convinced that Granville 
might be truſted, and therefo:e not only admitted him 
to his preſence, but alſo communicated to him his 
whole defign. But he till refuſed to commit any 
thing to writing : he only charged Granville with a 
verbal meſſage, aſſuring his majeſty of his ſervices, 
and exhorting him immediately to quit the Spaniſh 
territories, and retire into Holland. Charles fortu- 
nately took his advice: had he ſtaid a few hours 
fongit, he had certainly been detained under pre- 


_ tence of honour and reſpect, by the Spaniards, who 


would not have releaſed him till the Engliſh had 
agreed to deliver up Jamaica. 5 
The election for the approaching parliament (which 
had been carried on n in favour of the king's 
971 being completed, and every thing appeared 
ripe for the reſtoration, the new parliament aſſem- 


bled on the 25th of April. The commons choſe Sir 


Harbottle Grimſtone for their ſpeaker. This gen- 


tleman, with many others, had gone great lengths in 


contributing to the ruin of the late king, but ſtopped 
when his death was under conſide ration. On the firſt 


day of their meeting, the commons received a meſ- 


fage from the lords; and on the ſecond, Griniſtone, 
by order of the the houſe, returned thanks to Monk 
or ſubduing aff their, and the nation's enemies without 
the effuſion of blood. They then adjourned till the 
firſt day of May. When the houſe re-afſembted, the 
great dangers incurred under the former ufurpations, 
and the extreme caution of the general, 8 every 
one in awe ; and no one dared for ſome days to make 


any mention of the king. But Monk, 1 by 
rom- 


their bitter iiveAives againſt the memory of 


well, and execrations upon thoſe who had murdered 


their late ſovereign, that they were diſpoſed as he 
could wiſh, ordered Annefley, preſident of the coun- 
eil to acquaint them, that one Sir lohn Granville, a 
ſervant of the King's, had been ſent to England by his 
majeſty, and was now at the door with diſpatches 


from the prince. The whole houſe was in an extafy. 
Granville op produced. He preſented a declara- 
tio from Charles. The, declaration was well calcu- 
lated to ſupport the fatisfation inſpired by the prof- 


pet of a public ſertſement. It offered a general 
amneſty to alt perſons whatever, and that Without 
any exceptiofis, but fuch as ſhould aftetwards be 


made by parliament.' It promiſed à liberty of con- 
ſcience, and a concurrence. in any att of ng re 
which, upon _matare deliberation, ſhould be offered 
for ſecuring that indulgence. It ſubmitted this in- 
quiry, into all grants, purchaſes, and alienations,  t6 
kb 
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Ingoldſby was immediately diſpatched after him, and | The conceſſions of the late king had limited the 10 


any uneafineſs. f 


» 


ves, trephied the othet) they have 


vote, a committee was appointed to Prepare an auſwef 


ceeded by the reſpett of foreign powers. Spain in 


was ſhewn him, he embarked on board the Engl 


Monk repaired to Dover to receive the princ 


their abfurdities without law er controul. The "* 
publicans were Jo muck the more terrible. 20 
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rogative too much to give 92 real friends of liberty 


Without one moment's delay, or a contradify, 


to the prince's letter and declaration; and on th 
eighth of May both Houſes attended, while the lin 
was, with great ſolemnity, protlaimed in Palace. 
yard, at Whitehall, and at Temple-bar, by the ilk. 
Charles II. As a convincing proof of their altection 
for his majeſty, the commons voted him a preſent o 
fifty thouſand pounds. Ten thouſand Pounds were 
at the ſame time given to the duke of York, and fs 
thouſand to the duke of Glouceſter ; and a COmmittes 
of lords and commons was difpatched to invite his 
majeſty to return and take poſſeſſion of his domi. 
nions. | | 
Every ſtep relating to this important event wat 
taken with ſuch zeal and unanimity, that Clarendon 
ſpeaking of it, ſays, © One could not but wonder 
** where thoſe people dwelt who had done all the 
miſchief, and kept the King fo long from enjoying 
* the comfort and ſupport of ſuch excellent ſub: 
e jets.” The king himſelf alſo abſerved, That if 
** muſt certainly have been his own fault, that hd 
** had not ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the throne! 
6 = every body was fo zealous for reſtoring hi 
© to it.” | | 5 | 
This ſubmiſſion of the king's ſubjedts was ſoon ſus 


vited him to return to the Low Countries, and embarl 
from ſome of their maritime towns, and France offeret 
Calais for the ſame purpofe. But Charles accepted 
a, third invitation from the ſtates- general, and goii 

to Holland, where every mark of magnificent repel 


fleet, which lay ready to receive him, under th 
command of 'admiral Montague. 


whom he had the glory of placing on the throne 
The king, on his diſembarking, embraced him in t 
moſt cordial' manner, and, perhaps, never ſubj* 
deſerved better of bis king and countty. Chart 
made his public entry into London on his birth de 
which was the 2gth of May; where he was receive 
with fuch demonſtrations” of joy, and ſuch diſplay d 
magnificence, as had been ſcarce ever exhibited on Wl 
AE LEGASHy tn | 


Having thus broaght Charles II. to the throne 
his anceſtors; it may Hot be improper here to make 
ſhort digreſſion, im order to take a view of the pelo 
we have finiſhed. © No focner did the commonveal 
commence; tHah fanaticfſm lighted up the flames l. 
involved the fate: That epidemical ſcourge wie 
the three kingdoms, England in particular was oe 

run with infatuated ſectaries, determined to ſuppol 


religious principles enjoined a ſeverit) of many 
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4. D. 1666. Tut COMMONWEALTH. 


bunder was George Fox, a ſhoemaker's apprentice : 
but though enthuſiaſts in the higheſt degree, they 
made no figure in the general commotions, becauſe 
their principles forbade the ule of arms. They 
thought the pratice of civility a worldly refinement 
umorthy of chriſtianity. They addreſſed themſelves 
w every body by the monoſyllables thee and zbou ; 
and gave no title but that of F riend,” even to peo- 
e of rank and fortune. Their dreſs was ſimilar to 
heir, manners: they rejected all ſuperfluities, not 
excepting plaits to their clothes, and buttons to their 
ſeeres and hats, which they thought unneceſſary. 
Their religious ſyſtem conſiſted in following the letter 
ofthe goſpel : they thought an oath blaſphemy, even 
when taken in a court of juſtice. They allowed no 
fcriments, no church-ceremonies, no churches, no 
prielts. Every one affected inſpiration, and made 
frange efforts to receive the holy ſpirit: and, from 
theſe trembling convulſions, they acquired the name 
of Quakers. Theſe enthuſiaſts would ſometimes ruſh 
ino churches, diſturb the ſervice, and inſult the mi- 
ers. They were ſentenced to be whipped and 
piloried but in this they triumphed, and their ob- 
ſinate patience appeared ſupernatural tq the people. 
dome of them undertook to faſt forty days, in imita- 
tion of the Saviour of the world, and actually pe- 


fiſhed in the attempt. All made a point of offering 


their cheek to them that would ſmite them, and ne- 
er to return an injury. The conſequence was, that 
by carrying their religious duties to the moſt extrava- 
ant height, they expoſed their virtues to ridicule. 


drange ſurely it IS, that 'the goſpel, | calculated to 


mire every ſocial virtue, ſhould haye afforded fo 
many pretences to folly and frenzy, to break the ſa- 
red bonds of ſociety ! But ſuch is the weaknels of 
the human mind 3. while men affect to quit the path 
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marked out by the Author of reaſon, they wander 
through wildneſs and obſcurity, till they loſe them- 


ſelves and their way together. 


The various follies of theſe fanatical ſes contri- 
buted greatly to maltiply deiſts, men of raſh and 
ſuperficial minds, who attributing to religion the 
exceſſes of fanaticiſm, fell into the contrary extreme 
of incredulity. Cromwell called them heathens; but 
when in their company, laughed with them at the 
fanatics. | | 


Among the learned men that flouriſhed during this 
#ra was the celebrated Milton, whoſe poems do ho- 


nour to the nation that gave him birth, and, indeed, 


to human nature. He was Cromwell's ſecretary for 
the Latin tongue ; though his genius ſeems to have 
been very little known to his employers, for he is 
mentioned by Whitlock as an obſcure blind man, ve- 
Jõͤͥ ⁰wü 155045 | 
About the ſame time alſo flouriſhed Sir William 
Davenant, Sir John Denham, Waller, and Cowley, 
who, though but indifferent poets, acquired a great 
ſhare of reputation. The fepublican principles of 
the age gave riſe to the Oceana of Harrington, con- 
taining the idea of a perfect commonwealth : and the 
controverſies and abſurdities that deformed religion, 
encouraged Hobbes to write, and publiſh his Levia- 
than. | W | 
Among the many eminent perſons that died under 
Cromwell's protetorſhip were, the famous Mr. John 
Selden, the great antiquarian; the venerable Uſher, 


- archbiſhop of Armagh, who came over to England a 
little before the breaking out of the Iriſh maſſacre ; 
and Dr. Harvey, who acquired immortal honour for 
- his diſcovery of the circulation of the blood. 
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the puritans retire 
from the ſeat of government. The manners of th 
Engliſh+ underwent? ſo total a change, that the late 
civil ' war became a ſubject of ridicule: the auſtere 


and gloomy ſeftariſts, Who had filled the kirigdo! 
Vith their enthuſiaſtic notions,” were now the ſubjects 
of raillery to the gay licentious libertihes who filled 
the court, and had the confidence and countenance of 
| the king. ig 6 


NHR IN OF Heer TEVOT- 


about thirty years 6f-4pe. nürſed in the ſchool 6f 


adverſity, acquainted with men and courts, a mati of 
er nene Vas * 1 an cf BS. 7; n 1 ' PSS Fas $8, 
genius, acute, ſenſible good. natured, polite, never 


Hut of 7 and perfectly unaffected; but immo- 
derately 0 a fi rde, 
As the two hoüſes of parliament met without the 


icted 4e pleaſure. 
conſent” 6f the king, chey were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Convention,” till Charles paſſed an act to 
The amneſty Which the king promiſed before he 

Ya . 6 L landed 
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the world for the greateſt advantage in it, he was ſa- 


goo A. D. 1660, 
landed was the firſt obje& that engaged their atten- | 


tion. The upper houſe, animated partly by relent- 
ment and partly. by zeal, were. for excluding many 
rſons from the benefit of this act of oblivion. But 
Charles deſired them to remember the ſacred pro- 
miſe he had made, and to which he thought himſelf 
in ſome meaſure indebted for his good fortune. He 
therefore recommened clemency to them in the molt 
preſſing manner; an inſtance o the tenderneſs of his 
diſpoſition, and which gained him univerſal Ka pit | 
This interpoſition had the deſired effet, and only 
the regicides, and the furious republicans, Lambert | 
and Vane, were excluded. Some others were, in- 
deed, rendered incapable of the benefit of this att 
in caſe of their accepting public employments, anc 
ſome were rendered incapable of holding them. 

Theſe affairs being ſettled, the two houſes took in- 
to conſideration the royal. revenue. and it was ſettled 
at 1200, oool. a year; a ſum greatly ſuperior to that 
of any former king. But it muſt be remembered, 
that the expences of the crown were en in- 
creaſed, after the courts of Europe had adopted the 
example of Lewis XIV. in keeping up large ſtanding 
armies. The maintenance of the navy, with ſome 
other articles, which formerly amounted to no more 
than 80, oool. per annum, now required, at leaſt, 
800,000]. It is not eaſy to imagine what advantages 
could be propoſed by ſo great an augmentation of 
the forces. The people were more heavily taxed, 
and the prince not at all the more powerful. 

The trial of the regicides occaſioned a general joy, 
as the people were bighly exaſperated againſt them, 
But they firmly defended the cauſe for which they ſuf- 
fered : the terrors of death loſt all their force. Har- 
riſon told his judges, that the pretended crime of 
which he was accuſed, far from loading him with 
guilt, was an act enjoined by heaven, that in his 
doubts he had implored the Lord with tears, to en- 
lighten him, and that he had received inconteſtible 
affurances of his wilt; that human judg were 
but darkneſs in compariſon of divine illumination; 
that being determined not to injure the loweſt man in 
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tisfied he had aQted from a good conſcience ; that 
neither ambition nor fear had ever extorted from him 
the ſmalleſt token of approbation in behalf of the 
tyranny of Cromwell; that he had always. been | 
found firm in his principles of religion and integrity ; [ 
and that this was not the charatter of a murderer and 
a villain. All the reſt, who were ten in number, 
that were executed, ſhewed the ſame firmneſs and 
courage to the laſt. They conſidered themſelves as 
martyrs to what they ſtiled the cauſe of religion. 
The great lenity of the king reſpited the refit, and 
they were retained in different priſons. Lambert 
was ſent to the iſland oi. Guernſey. The bodies. of 
Cromwell, Ireton, Bradſhay, and Pride, were taken 


few hours io thoſe whohad formerly dreaded the ſpirits 


In the mean time the parliament applied themſelves 
to the neceſſary work, of diſhanding. the, army. It 
would have been an a8 of the highehh i ence to 
ker together > bajks of men ſo. formidable by their 
numbers and valour, and fp accuſtomed. iq quirage, 
and violence. An aſſeſſment of 49,909, a month 
ay, rde impoſed 19 ae thelking ta diſban 
* oops. 04 2210 - Hi: nao 06.5 9 2 1 Þ 
About this time he duke of Glouceſter, died, is, | 
che a iſt year of his age, univerſally regreted 1 and it 
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come by this incident, that he felt more rea 


| Oftober, to congratulate the king on his reſtoration 
2 


| King, earl of Clarendon, 


| While the advice of this | Nag man was attended to hy 


guards and garriſons, amounting to 1000 foot, ex. 


| this alliance gave him great uneaſineſs; and he 
; would often ſay, that by being elevated ſo much above 
Ir 


| of government, ſhould, after his coming to the throne, 
ſuffer their reſtleſs ſpirits to drive them into ſuch av 


council, might have once more embroiled the nation 


nature was wen by the fifth-monarchy-men ; ſixty of Wl 


and the reſt of their ſe; were called by God to re- 


| the trained bands. Venner-with the other party wen 
10 the. 


colonel, Corbet, I d fe 
they, were fired 9p? 
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is even ſaid, that the king's apathy was ſo much oye; 
| forr 
than any other occurrence ever gave him, * 
The princeſs of Orange came over to England in 
but died of the ſmall- pox two months after her ace 


val, leaving behind ber an only ſon, viz. William 


- prince of Orange, who afterwards became king of 


England, by the name of William the Third, 
Sir Edward Hyde had been lately created by the 
He was looked upon by 
the whole nation as his majeſty's chief counſelor and 


Charles, his conduQ, in ſame reſpects, may be ſaid io 
have been unexceptionable. The army was now to 
be paid and diſbanded ; but when the king reviewed 
theſe veteran troops, he was ſo charmed with their 
beauty, diſcipline, and martial appearance, that 
thinking it would be an addition to his royalty, he 
expreſſed a deſire of retaining them in his ſervice, 
But the chancellor repreſenting to him the dangerous 
conſequences of ſuch a meaſure, all the forces, a fey 


cepted, were immediately diſbanded, This excellent 
miniſter was now nearly allied to the royal family ; 
the duke of York having married his daughter. But 


his rank, he thence 
fall. It 
It is proper here to obſerve, that of all the diffe. | 
rent ſefts which ſprung up in the late civil war, there 
was ſcarce one which did not dread the name of mo- 
narchy. It is therefore, no wonder that thoſe who had 
profeſſed themſelves enemies to the king and his right 


eaded a more ſudden doyn- 


tempts as, had not a timely ſtop been put to them, by 
the prudent and vigilant care of his majeſty and his 
in the horrors of a civil war. The firſt alarm of this 
whom, under the conduct of one Venner, a deſpe- 
rate enthyfigſtic, whp had often conſpired againſ 
Cromwell, iſſued Forth into the ſtreets of London 
compleatly armed. They ſaid, that they expected 
the-perſonal rei of Chrift upon earth, and that they, 
form the world, and make all the earthly powers ſub- 
ſervient to the kingdom of king Jeſus ; and in order 
thereunto, they were never to ſheath the ſword til 
the carnal powers of the world became a hiſſing and 
a curſe. In their frenzy they alſo taught that one of 
them was alone ſufficient to ſubdue 10,000 of the! 
In this manner they marched in ii. 
umph from, ſtreet. to ſtreet; but at length the wh 


hea „where, 
Lee by 


ntinued obllinate. ö Findin 
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Finding they ſtill refuſed to ſurrender, the people 
ruſhed in, and ſeized the few who remained alive. 
Theſe were tried, condemned, and executed ; and to 
the laſt they perſiſted in affirming, that, if they were 
deceived, it was the Lord who had deceived them. 
The court made uſe of this inſurreQtion as a pretence 
for ſuppreſſing the preſbyterians, and all other ſeas, 
Io were begun to be confounded under the general 
names of Diſſenters and Nonconformiſts. The preſ- 
byterians finding themſelves confounded with other 


ence with ſome of the epiſcopal perſuaſion, in order, 
i poſſible, to effect a thorough accommodation with 
1 © þ | 
1 conſequence of this requeſt, on the 25th of 
March, a conference was held in the Savoy between 
12 biſhops, and 12 leaders among the preſbyterians. 


he fixed on to the mutual fatisfaction of both parties; 
but this conference had the fate uſual with moſt con- 
ferences of the like nature: both parties being too 
rigidly tenacious of their own way and opinions, they 
ſeparated more inflamed than ever againſt each other, 
and more ſtrongly confirmed in their ſeveral prejudi- 
ces, At the ſame time meaſures had been taken in 
Scotland to ſuppreſs the Kirk party, and this year 
 epiſcopacy was reſtored in that kingdom, and the par- 
laments there abrogated the ſolemn league and co- 
renant, and made ſeveral acts in favour of the king's 

prerogative, and againſt the preſpyterians. | 
Inthe year 1661, the loyaliſts became very power- 
ful, fo that when the parliament aſſembled on the 6th 
of May, only 56 preſbyterians were found to have 
been deded into the lower houſe. It was now voted, 
that an attempt to dethrone the king was high-treaſon. 
' That accuſing him of hereſy or popery, or libelling 
him, ſhould be puniſhed by a total excluſion of all lu- 
cnative employments: and even that it was unlawful 
for any man to defend himſelf againſt the king. At 
the ſame time the covenant and other 'republican acts 


theſe acts, the parliament adjourned to the 20th of 
November, when it was agreed to acknowledge that 
neither of the houſes, independent of the king, was 
polleſſed of the leaſt military, or legiſlative authority. 
An at was then paſſed: for enabling the king to ap- 
pant commiſſioners for regulating all the corporations 


tes as had either obtruded themſelves by vio- 


ion, civil and eccleſiaſtical. Theſe things paved 
the vay for the celebrated act of Uniformity, which 
hafter paſſed, _ | F 
A. D. 1662. By the Act of Uniformity, it was 


0 eclare his approbation, without reſerve; of 
e book of the common- prayer; that he ſhould take 


10 6 ums, by any pretence whatever againſt the 
* This bill was a thunder- bolt to the preſbyte· 
ug Canfounded with other nonconformiſts, and 
rea papiſts, they had the martification of find- 
* expoſed to penalties, after having ſeen 
45 predominant. during the commonwealth; 


The 
lat 


ence, ſo 
Wait, 


def of * who were deſirous either of ſharing the be- 
ould har an with the preſbyterians, or that they 
ulfon, © wihithem the rigours of perſecution,” or 


ce, or profeſſed principles dangerous to the gonſti- | 
alted, That every miniſter, who had not received 
"a orders, ſhould now receive chem; that he 


calls of canonical obedience, ; and that he ſhould 
Jure the covenant, and renqunce its principles of 


Caaries, whom they abominated, defired a confer- | 


Great hopes were entertained that ſome ſcheme would 


vere condemned to be burnt. Aſter the paſſing of 


hs” 


* 


u the kingdom, and expelling from thence ſuch ma- 


— 


n 


n. 


ch ol England was put upon its antient 

Kann. and the penal laws were revived. Liberty 

expreſly promiſed by the ſovereign, | 

til Experience ſhewed the dangers of 

ttbolic, c meaſures. They were attributed to the 
0 


| 
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_ unreſtrained by any rules which gov 
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Nevertheleſs, however deſirous the commons 
might be of reſtoring the prerogative of the crown, 
they did not exert the ſame activity, where any de- 
mand was made by the crown for pecuniary aſſiſlance. 
In the mean time the king's debts were become in- 


. tolerable, and the commans ſaw at laſt the neceſſity of 


voting him an extraordinary ſupply of one millon, two 
hundred thouſand pounds, to be levied by eighteen 
month's aſſeſſment, They alſo voted an additional 
impoſition of. two ſhillings on each hearth, and ſet- 
tled the tax, during life, on the king. ry 
Previous to the putting an end to the ſeſſion, the 
court was employed in making preparations for the 
reception of the new queen, Catharine of Portugal, 
to whom the king was betrothed, and who was juſt 
landed at Portſmouth. The marriage ceremony was 
performed with great pomp on the 2 1ſt of May; but 
the princeſs had neither the graces of perſon or hu- 
mour to make herſelf agreeable to the king. She 
had a portion of goe,oool. together with two for- 
treſſes, Tangier on the coaſt of Africa, and Bombay 
in the Eaſt-Indies. | | 3 
Vane and Lambert were ſtill in priſon: they had 
not been concerned in the death of Charles I. but 
their profeſſed hatred to the crown having occaſioned 
them to be excepted from the amneſly, the royaliſts 


demanded that they ſhould be brought to juſtice. 


They were accordingly tried, with great ſolemnity, 
before all the judges of the kingdom. The impeach 
ment of Vane turned wholly on his condu& ſince the 
death of the king, in quality of counſellor of ſtate, 
and ſecretary of the marine department. He alledged, 
in his defence, the neceſſity of obeying the eſtabliſhed 


government, however illegal that eſtabliſhment might 


be. If that obedience be criminal,” ſaid he, after 
the government is changed by force, every ſubjett in 
the kingdom may be liable to puniſhment. The 
uſurpers will puniſh ſome for their fidelity to the 
depoſed prince, and the prince will puniſh others for 
their ſubmiſhon to the uſurpers. To prevent theſe 
diſaſters, and to defend the life and liberty of the 


ſubjett, an act of Henry VII. declares, that no per- 


ſon ſhall be held criminal for obeying the reignin 
prince, It does not belong to individuals to dleub 


the titles of thoſe who govern, Beſides, as the moſt 


reſpectable people were divided between the king and 
the commonwealth, ought a man to be condemned 
for following the party to which he was bound by the 
covenant, an obligation then ſacred and indiſpen- 
ſable ?” Thoſe arguments were not, however, ſuf. 
ficient to efface the remembrance of Vane's ſeditious 
conduct. The judges kept to the letter of the law; 
and though naturally of: a timid diſpoſition, he died 
with all the fortitude of a fanatic. Vane had been 
noted, in all civil tranſattions, for temper, inſinuation, 
addreſs, and a profound judgment; in all religious, 
for folly and extravagance, - He was a perfect enthu- 
faſt ; and fancying that he was certainly favoured 
with | inſpiration, he deemed: bunlelf, to ſpeak the 
language of the times, a man above ordinances ;"” 
and by reaſon of his perfection, to be unlimited and 


ſanguinary quarrels. Lambert was condemned at the 
ſame time, but reprieved at ihe bar. He lived about 


thirty years after, happier, poſſibly, in his exile, than he 
the 


had ever been in the thorny paths of afftuence./: 
A kind of eceleſiaſtical revolution ſucceeded th 
aft of uniformity, It was called the St. Bartholomew 


Abt, becauſe it was to take place on the 24th of —_ 
. ” Ee 8 


— 
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the feaſt of that apoſtle. Though it bore no fęſem- 
blance to the St. -Bartholomew's day in France, it 
ſhewed the invincible obſtinacy of the enthuſiaſts. In 
one day, and by a concerted reſolution, above 2, 
preſbyterian miniſters reſigned their livings, becauſe 
they would not conform to the articles of the aft. 
The church of England now triumphed over her per- 
ſecutors. The preſbyterians, in the time of their 
exultation, had left her at leaſt one fifth of the liv- 
ings ; but they now refuſed the ſame indulgence, 
though it was ſolicited by the peers, ' They were 
even, ſome time after, prohibited from coming within 
five miles of thoſe places where they had exerciſed 
their miniſtry, except on journies, under pain of {rx 
months impriſonment, and paying a penalty of five 
pounds. This was cutting off their very hvelthood ; 
nor were theſe rigorous proceedings by any means 


agreeable to the king. Though ſtrongly ſuſpected of | 


indifference for alt religions, he was ſecretly inclined 
to popery, which he had, 9n"_; 4 embraced before 
his reſtoration. He was ſtrongly ſolicited by his bro- 
ther James to grant a general toleration; and the 
misfortunes of the preſbyterians afforded a very plau- 
fible pretence. Charles embraced the opportunity: 
he proclaimed an indulgence to thoſe ſcrupulous con- 
ſciences that were afraid of conforming to the eſta- 
bliſhed worſhip; and as the parliament was now pro- 
rogued, he gave his royal word, that he would endea- 
vour to procure a confirmation of that indulgence, at 
the approaching ſeſſion. The principal faults of 
Charles II. were an exceſſive love of pleaſure, and 
prodigality in the gratification of his darling paſſion. 
Prudence and good policy were therefore very neceſ- 
ſary; but theſe were not in the catalogue of Charless 
virtues. The parliamentary ſupplies, together with | 
the portion of his new queen, were all ſquandered 
away; nor had he yet paid the portion of his ſiſter 
Henrietta to the duke of Orleans. Urged by neceſ- 
ſity, he had recourſe to a meaſure which expoſed him 
io the ſevereſt cenſure, and is ſtill regarded as one 
of the greateſt blemiſhes of his reign. He offered 
the French miniſtry to deliver up Dunkirk,” on their 
paying a valuable conſideration. Clarendon and 
Southampton, though virtuous miniſters, were con- | 
cerned in this tranſaction; though there is the greateſt 
probability to think, that ihe expedient was firſt pro- 
poſed by Charles himſelf. The reſolution being taken, 
a negotiation was opened with d'Eftrades; —— 
ambaſſador; and the French monarch purchaſed Dun- 
1 kirk, with all the artillery and ammunition in the 
—_ place, for 400% 00l. The annual expence of the 
= _ garriſon amounted. to 120, 000l. and the advantages 
ariſing from it were by no means anſwerable to ſuch 
a charge. ib is} £ 0 nen 50: is; nt 
A. D. 1663. The parliament met on the: 18th of 
2B February, purſuant to the prorogation, and-Charles 
1 endeavoured to fulfil his promiſe with regard to the 
3 liberty of conſcience. But the parliament, who 
ſttrongly ſuſpected that he had another, and much 
deeper deſigu im view, determined to deſeat his in- 
We avowed deſign; of gratifying: the diſ- 
e ſecret reſolution of ſupporting the | 
cequally diſagreeable. They accord- 
Mp a remonſtrance againſt the late de- 
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more ſervile in their compliance with regard to the 
requeſt of royalty, 


Ha 


2 


— 


where the Dutch had been ſettled ſeveral years. 


— 
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: repealing the act of triennial parliaments, 
pealed; and thus all the fecurity of the ſubjec againſt 


the influence of the court was at once deſtroyed; 
and Charles failed not to take advantage l 


tranſported abroad. 


= A. D. 1663. 
A. D. 1664. The parliament met on March t 
16th when a motion was made in the lower houſs * 


No great 


oppoſition was made to this motion: the ad vas re 


of thele con. 


ceſſions to baffle oppoſition.” Nor was the parliament 


than rigorous and uncharitahle 
with regard to the people. The true fpirit of perſe. 
caution ſeemed to attuate all their proceedings on re. 
gious ſubje&ts. They bad, poffibly, forgotten, tha 
the ſame rigid maxims ef intolerance adopted by 
Laud. had been one of the principal cauſes of the 
dreadful calamities from which the nation had been lo 
lately delivered. They were not contented with the 
penalties contained in the act of uniformity; they 
now paſſed the famous Conventicle AR, whereby it was 
enatted, that if any one ſhould repair to conventicles 
the name they gave the meeting-houſes of all dillen. 
ters, he ſhould be fined five pounds for the firſt of. 
fence, or ſuffer three months impriſonment ; for the 
ſecond offence, ten pounds, or ſix months Impriſon- 
ment; but for the third offence, after being convited 
by a jury of his peers, he was to pay toot, or to be 
* r 169 NE] 


England and Holland had for ſome time maintained 
a commercial diſpute, ' The royal African company, 
in particular, had been oppoſed in eſtabliſhing their 
ſettlements on the coaft of Guinea. Sir Rober Holmes 
had been ſent the preceding year with a fleet of 22 
ſhips to the coaſt of Africa, to prote& the Engliſh 
traders, and expel the Dutch from ſome places they 
had ſeized, contrary to the faith of treaties. Holmes 
executed his commiſfion with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs, 
After taking from the Dutch Cape Verd, the iſland 
of Goree, and ſeveral of their trading ſhips, he failed 
to America, where. he made himfelf maſter of Nora 
Belgia, ſince known by the name of New York; 


Janimil 
Feople, 
enden 
diireaſo 


ich co 
Eu, 


Warm remonſtrances were preſented by the Dutch 
againſt theſe hoſtilities; but Teceiving no fatisfatiory 
anſwer, they reſolved to do their ſubjefts Juſtice by 
foree. De Ruyter was accordingly diſpatched, with 
a ſtrong ſquadron, to the coaſt of Guinea, where he 
foon're-eftabliſhed the Dutch in poſſeſſion of the ſet? 
tlements from which they had been driven by the 
Englifh admiral.” He afterwards attempted to take 
Barbadoes,” but without ſucceſs.” | Theſe hoſtile pro- 
ceedings, which could'6nly 


My ede conſidered as preludes 
to a rupture between the two nations, were not dit 
plealing to Charles, whoſe growing neceſſities, the 
natural conſequences of à blind prodigality, induced 
him to embrace every - pretence for drawing money 
from his parliament!* The diſpofitions of the con 
mons were very favourable to his deſign ;, for on db. 
ing the ſtate of the trade of the kingdom into col 
ſideration, they voted, . That the wrongs, diſhonout 
and indignities offered to the Engliſh b) the ſubje0s 
of the United Provinces; had greatly ihterrupted e 
commerce of theſe kingdoms: that his majeſty hou! 

be humbly requeſted to demänd and obtain reparanoy 


L 


Ly "e 


for thoſe damages; arid that in the proſecution © 
this affair, the houſe-would affiſt him with their Inc 
and fortunes againſt all oppofitions whatever: roſe 
vote was conſidered as a ſufficient ſanftion For 1 
vigorous meaſures which the court had adopt F No 
the parliament vas prorogued till the month — 
verges DU 1 d. went 
8 Preparations 5 particularly of the naval kit re 
now made for atting with great vigour, and the f thi 
nation ſeemed de ſirbus of humbling the bo * ſap 
Dutch. But as the parliament had grant 1 tar 
plies, the city of London advanced 100, % 77, | 


— 


\ . 
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might be put to the preparations. Charles viſit- 
4 the ports in perſon, directed the operations him- 
gf, and animated the workmen by his preſence and 


40.1665. 


Hence the navy was ſoon in a refpeQable 


herality- 
_ and in the month.of September admiral 


qgnditioN ; 
Javſon lalled W. a 
met with in his cruize. 


«tothe hands of the 
wrember the parliament aſſembled, and voted 
,,00,0001, for carrying on the war. 

. D. 1663. Charles declared war againſt the 


progued the parliament. In this ſeſſion the clergy 
te up the right of taxing themſelves in convocation, 


unmon with other ſubjetts. 


Wi, a miniſter equally. diſtinguiſhed for the extent 


wer how to ſupport in his public eonduct that mag- 
winity which becomes the miniſter of a powerful 


jendent government ſhould ever make any mean or 
litcaſonable conceſſions to another; and that all 


ſled 
Nora 
York, 
years, 
Dutch 
cory 
ce by 
Vith 
re he 
e ſet: 
y the 
take 


ins were raiſed : and a powerful fleet, confiſting of 


Wed out with the utmoſt expedition, in order to conteſt 
Mathe Engliſh the empire of the on. The duke 


pro- | Jy | | 
oy men of war, beſides fire-ſhips. Opdam, an ex- 
1 dif enced! ſea. officer of undoubted courage, com- 


«the Manded this numerous fleet, and received orders to 


duced 


noney | . 2 15 T: h A * . „e , 19 88 oy 4 
col | the third of June the two fleets met, and a furi- 
n take "engagement enlued, in which the Dutch were de- 


Coll 
ours 
bbjetts 
ed the 
ſhould 
ration 
on 0 


| On 
Aided his 
ith all hi 
M War = 


. but ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were ſlain, 


F lives "ade 

- thoſe J ring the Whole fight. eien; age Aotgp 

J, and ach te arrival of the news of this defeat, the | 
FN gere ſeized with terror fand diſmay; it re- 


all the 
Ve the d 
Me ther f 
Mhiired 


abilities and conſtancy of De Wit to 
rooping ſpirits of his countrymen. He 
et jn perſon, xettiſied all diſorders, and 


, were 
Whole 


of 6. ee damages ſtained in the late engage- 
0 Top WW, ile he was thus employed in fitting out the 
that. ne battle with the enemy, a large fleet 


{toll 


buch merchan 
46 


buch in the beginning of March; and ſoon after 


ad have ever ſince been taxed by the parliament, in 


Ide previous preparations made in England alarmed 
te Dutch, who ſent an ambaſſador extraordinary to 
tle court of England, in order, if poſſible, to prevent 
n open rupture: ſo deſtruttive to the intereſts of a 
ding people: but finding all their endeavours were 
ji vain, they exerted themſelves in making prepara- 
tons for carrying on the war with vigour. John de 


o his capacity and the integrity of his manners, now ; 
direfted all the meaſures of the Dutch republic, and 
led ſpirit into that phlegmatie people. Though re- 
unkably modeſty his private bebaviour, be well 


Nople. It was Always his opinion, that no inde- 


ſich compliances, inſtead of preventing the miſeries 
var, ſerved onhy to invite fartherunſults and indig- | 
lies, By bis management a ſpirit of harmony was 
lerred in all the provinces of the republic; large 


Mer ſhips than the Dutch had ever huilt before, was 


or, as lord high admiral of England, on the 18h 
WMarch failed uath a fleet of 11.4 fail, extlufive of {| 
weſhips and bomb-ketches. He as aſſiſted by prince 

pen, anck the gallant earl of Sandwich command- 
Wore: of the divions. Two and twenty thouſand | 
enſerved on board this powerful armament. The 


Ke the firſt opportunity, of giving battle to the ad- 
R EE: 5 —- . f 


Rated, with the loſs of 20 of their men of war. The 
board of which the brave admiral Opdam had 
flag was blown up, and he himſelf periſhed 
deter. The Engliſh loſt only four men 


rs dangerouſly .wounded.. A thankſgiving 


(Pointed in England for: chis victory, and medals 
luce of York were truck on this occaſion. 


t ſhips from Turkey and the Eaſt- | 


failed with orders to ſeize all the Dutch ſhips 
He was ſo ſucceſsful, that 
| ſhort time 135 of their merchant ſhips fell 
Get Engliſh, and on the 24th of 
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| hered to the laſt alliance, and ſeize 


in a defenſive alliance with the fates ; 


port the Hollanders in the unequal conte 
thi 
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Indies, having failed north about to avoid the Engliſh 
cruiſers, anchored in the port of Bergen, in Norway, 
in order to wait there till a proper convoy could be 
ſent to bring them into the ports of Holland. This, 
however, was ho ſooner knownin England thanorders 
were ſent to Sir Gilbert Talbot, the Engliſh envoy at 
Copenhagen, to perſuade his Daniſh majeſty to ſeize 
this rich fleet, in revenge for the ſhameful condutt of 
the Dutch, who had involved him in a troubleſome * 
war with Sweden. Tempted by the value of the 
prize, his Daniſh majeſty liſtened to the reaſons of 
the Engliſh miniſtry, but declared he was not in a 
condition to execute the deſign. Talbot promiſed to 
procure aſſiſtance from England, if his majeſty would 
agree to give the captors half the value of what 
ſhould be taken, The conditions were accepted, and 
the earl of Sandwich was ordered to ſail immediately 
to Bergen. Perſuaded that part of his ſquadron 
would be abundantly ſufficient to ſeize a fleet of mer- 
chantmen, Sandwich ſent Sir Thomas Tiddeman, with 
a few ſhips, on that ſervice. He attacked the Dutch 
with great impetuoſity; but the governor of Bergen 

having then received no orders to remain neuteral, 

joined the Dutch, and gave the Engliſh ſo warm a 
reception, that Tiddeman was obliged to abandon'the 
enterprize, after having received conliderable da- 
mage. Charles was greatly provoked at this diſap- 
pointment: he ordered the earl of Sandwich, to 

whole conduct he imputed the whole cauſe of the 
miſcarriage, to return to London, where he deprived 

him of his command, and fent him ambaſlador to the 
Spaniſh court. „%o 6 2 51 
A dreadful plague raged in the city of London du- 
ring theſe tranſactions at ſea. It continued eleven 
months, in which time it ſwept away 68,596 ſouls, 

The, dead were carried out in carts Aeg the night, 
and buried at Holy-well Mount. Charles, at its firſt 

appearance, removed to Hampton- court, and after- 

wards to Saliſbury, and the feſton of parliament was 
held at Oxford. 5 J Ces poi 
The king of Denmark now afled with great dupli- 
city, for, alarmed at the miſcarriage of Tiddeman, and 
aſhamed. of his on condutt, he at firſt concluded an 
offenſive alliance with England againſt the ſtates; but 
reflecting on the great power of the Engliſh navy, and 
the fatal conſequences that might attend the deſtruc- 


tion of a power, whoſe fleets only were capable of 


diſputing the ſovereignty of the ocean, he ſent orders 
to his reſident at the Hague to conclude a defenſive 
alliance with the ſtates againſt England, He ad- 
and confiſcated 
all the Britiſh ſhips in his harbours. This was a ſen- 
ſible check to the advantages Charles had obtained 
over the Dutch. The Engliſh commerce was not only 
affected, but the naval force of the king of Den- 
mark was alſo conſiderable, and there was the greateſt 
reaſon to imagine that his ſhips would ſoon join the 
fleets of the republic. Nor indeed was Denmark the 
only power that was alarmed by the ſucceſs of the 


Engliſh ; the king of France could not behold their 


triumphs without uneaſineſs. He was alrgfy engaged 
bis naval 

force was yet in its infancy. He was rel 
were engaged, but protrafted his declaration, ; 
and employed the Brin tru naval preparations both 
in his ports on the ocean, and thoſe in the Mediter- 
ranean. The king of Denmark was, however, made 
acquainted with his defign, and ſtipulated to aſſiſt the 


2 
. 
* 


Dutch with, a fleet of 30 fail; in conſequence of 

which he was to receive an annual ſubſidy of one 

million five hundred thouſand crowns, three hundred 

thouſand of which to he paid by the court of France. 

be Dutch being encouraged by theſe favourable 

circumſtances, continued to exert all their power in 
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their own defence, and to .foppor that power on the hiſtory, whether tlie duration, or! deſperate courage 1 
'ocean, their fleetshad obtained ! De Ruyter, their great | with which it was: fought;. be: conſidered. It. con 5 
admiral: was arrived from the coaſt of Guinea: their | nuedfour days, and each was marked with events; 
India fleet was returned in ſafety; their harbours | the moſt” aſtoniſhing. nature. Albemarle, conſei ſ 
were crowded with merchantinen: domeſtic faction of the miſtake he had made with regard to the; co 0! 
was appeaſed : the young prince of Orange had'put | 'rage and'condutt of the enemy, exerted all his We 1 
| bimſelt under the tuition of de Wit, whs Seen abilities on this memorable. occaſion. E h 
his office with the ſtricteſt honour and. fidelity; and in the. deeline of liſe, he: appeared the youh uy 
the whole republic was ſo exaiperated againſt the || hero; and ſeemed io have forgot his years 4 — : 
Engliſh, that they thirfted for revenge, and'promifed bis dangerous ſituation. Ny 
* themſelves that their next enterprize would he at- The van, which was led by Sir William Berkele gl 
tended with better ſucceſs. Their merchani ſhips were during the firſt: day/s:engagement fell into the thick fee 
not ſuffered'to ſail, and even the fiſheries were ful. of the enemy, and was th obliged to yieldito luper &] 
pended, that no impediment might retard the manning | forces When the'/ vigrs. entered the ſhip, t ft 
of their fleet in the compleateſt manner. found the gallant commander dead in his cabbin, &er 
The parliament of England alſembled at Oxford, | covered withiblood;. The advantage which the Ty ton 
and declared their intention of ſupporting kis'majeſty | liſh had acquired by gaining theiweather-gage ofh | 
in the war againft the Dutch, Accordin ly they voted | enemy was of very little conſequence, occaſiot a 
bim 1,250,000l. to be levied in two'years, by monthly by the wind blowing ſo high, that they could not ul atac 
alſeſſinents. The independents, anabaptifls, and re. the guns on the lower deck. A diſcovery made cour 
ublicans, encouraged by the emiffaries of the Dutch, de Wit was of the utmoſt conſequence 10 the Dutg N 
fu formed a ſcheme for a general inſürrection; but This was ehain ot; which tore the: rigging of 4 " 
their whole plan was rendered abortive: Exaſperated | Engltly to pieces. Sir John Harman attacked pit 
by theſe pradtices, the parliament brought in a bill, Dutch admirat Evertz, and obtained the vifloy unn 
1008 by the name of the Five-Mile-aQ, which aſter- Evextz vas killed in the engagement. But 1 cont 190} 
wards gave occafion to man y heavy andjuſt complaints. en at length terminated by night. utec 
Under the ſpecious ference of ſupporting the throne {| The enſuing morning was conkiderably c calng Wie 
againft the attempts of its moſt inyete rate enemies, the | which occaſiongd- che battle: to be: at once more f. ith 
church petſevered 1 in. her project 0 wreaking her | dy: and more dreadful,: and it was nqw perceived d unte 
vengeance on the non- conformiſts. By this bill it was valeur alone is not ſufficient to compenſate for a d 11 V 
act. that no diſſenting teacher, who refuſed to | fe& of ſuperiority; whew the: enemy is not want lined 
take the oath of non. xeſiſtance, ſhould" except upon eiehter in outage or conduct. De Ruyter and V Cagliſ 
the road, come within five miles of any corporation, || Tramp; at ones enemies from faftion; and rival uche 
or of any place, Where he had difcharged the offices {| Rory, exented "themſelves in this memorable bau e ta 
' ofa in er after the aft of oblivion, under the The latter being ſurrounded by the Engliſh, was ad of 
penalty of fifty pounds,” Violences Hike theſe could | RO by the former, when reduced 10 the lat ext te ene 
only be conſidered as preludes t to the moſt furious per. During the: aRtion-lixteen; freſh ſhips } n Rey t 
ſecution; but the ſpirit of the nation "hack Wdergone | whit Hollendgrs,” This addition; was deciſive. TW hi cou 
a change, the intolerant ſpirit was rippee | whoſe ſips were dreadfully ſhauered, ai le na 
and the commons rejekted the bill for impoling be reduced to twenty. eigbeq found themlelves obliged bnour, 
vath of non- -refiſtance.” a retreat towards their own cuf, Whither they we bin 
A. D. 1666. France now aeg war againſt | followed by the Duck, and their hole feet n bought, 
England. But the conteſt was un ual. The Engliſh, | have been e had nota ſudden calm, -which a tlineg, 
however, {till enjoyed one adyg tage: their country | Fom bet little before raght, en en I thouſ 
lay between the Heets of 'theif/enemies, and might be rene wet. 0 ba N end t 
able, by ſpeedy, and 2 7 . operations, to] The Engliſh: continued their tener as: foop wil tered. in 
revent their junction. But ſuch was the want of morning appeated! The ſhattered ſhips: were ordt Nuh fl 
Frtafiglutte in! in the miniſtry,” or the want of conduct eld to ſet all their ſails; while ſixteen of lic mo e 
in the commanders, that this favourable cireumſtanee | tire, drawn up in order followed:them,. and kc" * 


became rather prejuchcial, Beaufort, the French ad- enemy in play. Albemarle himfelf cloſed tbe re_ 
miral, had received orders to fail from Toulon with be reſented an eker countenance to ety 


his ſquadron, 3 order to join the Dutch, and it was d with vi The admiral con 

 tippoſed that et already in the channel. he! he young earl of , who ſerved; a _ | beta 
Eng iſh flee! *confilting of 74 BY, was commanded 2 e was determined to blow up bis ſhip, aan a 4 
by Monk, art of Bing 67 74 9 prince Rupert. 2 in che bed of honour, rather than N ee. 
The ſormef, from the Reese Nees of the enemy, Oſſory agreed. wich bim, and b 4 1 4 


Dutch during the government of Cromwell, had f applauded this deſperate intrepidity. cowil 
raſhly enterta ned too deſpicable an opinion of their | Almoſt at the inſtant that the Dutoh nee |; 
coufage ; aj it was deterivined in a council of war, up with: the Engliſh, and were preparng/ ft 


to detachy hee Rupert with a ſquadron of 20 ſhips, -| the engagement, a new fleet appeared le ee 
in 1 ere the Freuen dach. 5 ps | ward, erouding all their farts to reach 3457 l 
e the Dutch fleet, commanded by the ation, and join inthe: dreadful mou, j 11 trig 

e ami de Ruy ter, was riding at anchor || was perfuaded that-Beaufort 2 * arriv 1 Kasi fy Sint 
between Newport and Dufkirk, expetting, as it was , | the total defeat of the enemy'; coming Win, -* 

- tuppoſed, the arrival of the French ſquadron. Abe. tered'themſelves that prince Kren ee of. 
mile detertiined to force chem to aftion, and ac- | ſnatch the laurel wreath fun the brow 3, that k ys 


"cordingly ftdod immediately towards —. — queror. Albemarle was ſoon Convince 
Dutch, 7 did not Se this viſit, prepared were the prince's ſhips; and Rood 7 
the engagement, and cut their cables, that ci might | 'wards them, The whole flect-follov 2 g 
the ſooner be in readinefs to receive thie enemy bat Sir George Aſoge, whole: ſhip cartie 
George Aſcue, who was well acquatnted” wh the | and was the largeſt in the Het, u 1 
bravery of che Dutch, cautioned Albemarle of his aſhore upon 2 ſnd called the P pet 
„ danger, but it was now too lite, The battle which lk oblitzed ie Rrike 30; '<e Durch. | - 1222 2 
"Ab Tu f RE ESE. ae 


t was one of the moſt NIE, recorded in 


* _ <F = « 75 7 0 
7 * 


make another attempt.againſt the Dutch, and accord- 
180 the engagement began the next morning with 

ter fury than ever. The ſhips were grappled to 
bb lber, and the men fought hand to hand, as if 
n-firm ground. In this manner the conteſt conti- 
ed, till a thick miſt obliged them to ſeperate: when 
he Engliſh returned to the mouth of the Thames, 
ad, conſequently, gained a place of ſecurity, 

The victory, on this occaſion was claimed by the 
butch, who, however, had but very little reaſon to 
ume themſelves upon the occaſion. The Engliſh 
leet was ſoon in a condition to face the enemy; and 
& Ruyter, having repaired the damages his fleet had 
wſained, ſtood to, the mouth of the Thames! in or- 
&r to. block up the Engliſh, and facilitate his junc- 
ton vith the French admiral, It could not be 


mult. - Albemarle and prince Rupert haſtened to 
atack the enemy, The two fleets, as well as the 
courage and conduct of their leaders, were. nearl 

mal; each conſiſted of about eighty-eight ſail. 
1 on the 24th of July, and the engagement 
kegan with incredible fury. Sir Thomas Allen, who 
qumanded the white ſquadron, attacked the van of 
be Dutch with ſo much fury that they were entirely 
muted, and the three admirals who commanded that 
lion were flain. Van Tromp engaged Sir Jeremy 


ated from t 
&, who with the utmoſt conduct and valour, main- 
luned the fight. againſt the principal force of the 


he battle as ſaon as the morning appeared, but in- 
lead of finding his ſhips in a ſituation for attacking 
le enemy, he ſaw them ſeattered, and unvilling to 
res te battle, In this alarming Gtuation, neither 


e ſa noble a retreat, that he gained as much 

que his. prudence. as ha could have done had 

k $7] 2p ek But he could not bear the 
to 


ll mad 
in p 
nt of flying from the enemy. He often ex- 


Ane, ? What a yrętch am I, that among ſo ma- 


Ftouland ſhot that, fly. near me, not ane vill put 


s nya: miſerable He! He however perſe- 
Im. 


hund flect were conqdugted 


un 
in 


inioitheir qun harbours. 
mpg Fonds, and thar gallant adrpiral was 
h rien of the tated-goner al tot 
Eng 
ee maſters of ee olmes 
Miached wah:go-ſail f. thips 19 inſult the Dutch 
, Accordingly, be entered the road of Ulie, 
% . deſtogyed 140 ſail of merchapimen, two 
N ke 8 Burgi the. rieh village of Brando- 
. cle idle end loſſes exaſperated he people 
, ad the merchants. in particular; who 
er loudly againſt the Duich adminiſtration. 
nch king being alarmed at the ſucceſs. of 
pi, haſtened; Beaufort to: join the Dutch, 
e de Wit might nat be able to ſupport 
u the adminiſtration. Ruyter's fleet was 
i ed; he put to irs, in cruized in the 
"a & Dover. 


enemy... Ruyter 
Ge en es Mp 
an . e French {quad 
Ih 5 55 near Bologne, where he was 
* Vs not ſo fortunate; bia ſbips recei- 
0 0 a . F . 
"Yor © damage, and he was obliged 10 retire 
rent. In chemeab time the duke 


. 
Jie . 


— 


uiid; and the fight continued till night put an end 
abe engagement. He propoſed to have renewed 


ki courage nor his preſence of mind forfook him. 


bus duty, and by bis amazing efforts the 
o Hollasd, he complained -Joudly! of 


y this victory were render ed the in- 


5 the: Engliſh would tamely bear fo vile an 


vnuth.; and during the heat of. the action he was-ſe- - 
d from-the. main body, commanded by de Ruy- 
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| | channel, and paſted. the Engl fleet unperceived, 


But before he reached the place where he expetted 
to join de Ruyter, that, commander had been ſeized 
witha fever, and the ſtates had thought proper to re- 
call their fleet. Anxious for his fleet, which he had 
_ raiſed with ſo much art and induſtry, Lewis ſent or- 
ders to Beaufort to make the beſt of his way to Breſt, 
and to continue as near as poſſible to the French 
dcoaſt. Beaufort obeyed, and was fottunate enough 
to pals the Engliſh without being perceived. One 
of his ſhips, only, being feparated from the fleet, 
was taken. Fo: 2 . 5 
During the time of the fleets being thus inactive, 
the city of London was reduced to. aſhes, by a dread- 
ful fire which broke out on the ſecond of September, 
It, began at a broker's houſe near the bridge, and 
diffuſed itſelf on all ſides with ſuch rapidity, that no- 
thing could reſiſt the progreſs of the flames. The 
dreadful. conflagration laſted three days and nights ; 
nor did it ſtop till the greater part of the capital was 
deſtroyed. Eighty, churches, ſeveral of the city 
gates, and 400 ſtreets, containing above 13,200 
dwelling houſes, were conſumed. The ruins covered 
a {pace of 426 acres, extending along the oye 
the Thames ſrom. the Tower to the Temple church; 
and from the north-eaſt gate along the city wall to 
Holborn- bridge. It was at laſt extinguiſhed by blow- 
ing up a number of houſes. Both the king and the 
duke of York attended, and exerted all their endea- 
deavors to put a ſtop to the progrels of the flames. 
A calamity ſo dreadful gave occaſion to variouy 
conjettures with regard to its cauſe ; no perſon being 
inclined to think it caſual. Some imputed it to the 
malice of the republicans ; but the greater part 
aſcribed it to the malice of the papiſts ; and in order 
to comply with this popular prejudice, an inſcription 
engraven by authority on the monument imputed it 
to that hated ſect. Both theſe ſuſpicions, however, 
ſeemed to have oed their riſe to the violent animo- 
ſities that poſſeſſed the minds of the different parties 
which divided the people at this period. Their poſ- 
terity, who behold this, and other Events of that 
time, through the cooler medium of. reaſon, ſee no 
cauſe for aſcrihing this dreadſul accident either to 
treachery r malice. The, ſtreets of London were 


n 
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om 
g's | 6s. Hal 
. de French admin, progeeded up che J les and. Coventry, r 15 


then extremely. narrow ;- the bauſes were almoſt all 
built of; timber, or lath and plailter ; the ſeaſon waz 
'remarkably. dry.z and a violent eaſt wind happened 
to blow at chat time. To theſe cauſes, and to theſe 
only, che: aſtoniſhing progreſs of the flames ought to 
be imputed. Bis tat! 1 101 | | 
» This;(misfortung, however dreadful at firſt, was 
attended with the moſt beneficial conſequences, The 
new ſtreeis were much wider than the old; the hou- 
ſes were built with brick and ſtone ; lath and plaiſtex, 
as Well as timber, in the walls, being forbid by au- 
thority. By thele means the city became much more-. 
- healthy! than before; and che plague, which ſo often 
ſwept the greater number” of inhabitants, has not 
once appeared fines this dreadful conflagration. The 
parliament voted a ſupply of 4,800,900. towards de- 
fraying the expences of rehuilding the cit. 
A. D. 1657. Charles having received a ſupply 
of money, by the aſſent of parliament, nom deter 
mined to bring ahout a-peace, and accordingly pro- 
poſed the opening conferences for that pyrpole. The 
Dutch, who by their riches and navigation were gu 
a bettet footing than the Engliſh, propoſed the altgr- 
native that things Ihauld be reſtgred to the ſituation 
they ware in at the beginning of the war, or that the 
two nations Thauld retain all their acquiſſiiogs. The 
laſt; was accepted, and no. difficulty remained pyt 
with negand to che poſlaſſion of the Ie of Folerog 
in the Kaſt Indies, once. famous for its ſpices. Hal- 
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congreſs, propoſed that a ceſſation of hoſtilities ſhould | he had done them, than exaſperated at the circum 


be concluded, till the ſeveral claims could be adjuſt- 
ed; but de Wit refuſed the offer. That ſagacious 
and enterprizing miniſter, who was no ſtranger to 
Charles's neceffities, had planned an expedition, which, 
if ſucceſsful; he knew would be of more weight in 
the negociations than any arguments. So 


Imagining that there was not the leaſt reaſon to 


ſear the fucceſs of the negociation, and that no 
attempt would be made by the enemy while the con- 

' ferences were open, the king had laid up his large 
ſhips, in order to convert to his own uſe the greater 
rt of the money granted him by parliament. De 
Wit, who had the beſt intelligence from England, 
determined to take advantage of the negligence of 
che Britiſh monarch. He ordered Re Ruyter to fail 
with a fleet of fhips and ſurprize the Engliſh, lulled 
in fatal fecurity. De Ruyter executed his commil- 
fion with equal conduft and fueceſs. He entered the 
mouth of the Thames, and threw the Engliſh into 
the utmoſt conſternation. The mouth of the river 
Medway was defended by a chain, and ſome fortifi- 
cations had been added to Sheerneſs and Upnore- 
caſtle. But the former was ſoon taken, though 
defended by the brave Sir Edward Sprague:'' The 
wind blowing freſh at eaſt, the 'vice-admiral,” Van 


Ghent, broke the chain drawn acroſs the entrance of | 
the Medway, and burnt the Matthias, the Unity, and 


the Charles V. all capital ſhips; and all taken fron 

the Dutch during the war. He alſo poſſeſſed hamiſe 
of the hull of the Royal Charles, which the Engliſh 
bad ſet on fire, and advaneed with fix men of watiand 
- Hive fire ſhips as far as Upnore caſtle,” where he burnt 


the Royal Oak, the Loyal London, and the "Great 


The Dutch now fell down the Medway; and it was 
apprehended that they would proceed up the Thamies 
next tide, and deſtroy alt the ſhips in the river. The 

was in _confuſton. + Nine ſhips” were funk at 


| bs hop | 4 
Woolwich, aud four at Blackwalt'z' platforms' were 
Taiſed in ſeveral places, and furniſhed with artillery: | 


the trained bands were called out, and every precau. 
tion taken to render the attempt of the enemy abor- 


tive. But de Ruyter did not think proper to pro- 
ceed; the danger he thought was too great, and the 


2 


hopes of ſucceſs too precarious. He left the mouth 


of che Thames, flood: to- the weflward, and made 


an attempt to deſtroy the ſhipping at Poriſmouth and 
Plymouth, but was repulſed at both places with'fofs. 


He was not, however, intimidated: be returned 
c advanced as | 
far as Tilbury-fort; ' but found the Eugliſn ſo well ce 
prepared for his reception, that here were ho hopes 


again to the mouth of the Thames, and 


of ſucceſs. He next inſulted Harwieh, and kept the 
hole ſouthern coaſt of England in perpetual alarms 


- "lt the concluſion of the peace, which happened 
on the tenth of July, vhen the treaty was ſigned at 
Breda. Acadia was yielded to the French, Who 
n to reſtore St. Chriſtopher's, and ſome other 

had taken in the Weſt- Indies. 

The land of Polerone remained with the Dutch, 


iſſands which they 


and the colony of New-York was the onhy adyantage 
me Engliſh derived from a war that had eoſt the na- 
tion ſuch immenſe ſums. J 1115 us 353 76 Nen Fry: 10 
30 tuinous a war, and terminated with ſo little 


. ; advantage, exaſperated the Engliſh of and it Was thought 


3 1 make ſome ſacrifice to appeaſe the peo- 


ple, 
rendon the chancellor was at this time no favourite 


with either party. The king reſpeQted the merit of 


that miniſter, but his virtues were troubleſome. 


The chancellor, incorruptible'in the widft of a diſſo- 


lute court, ſtill retained his integrity of manners. He 
was a reſtraint upon his pleaſures, and oppoſed his 
prodigalities, The. people leſs grateful for the good 


e 1. 3 ö \\ 
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ide intendled building was "accordingly p 
8. : n ich gre 
; firſt ſtone in the beginning of Oober, vat ; 


ing themſelves obliged to Clarendon fo 
) that they conftdered him as the author of their ſuf 
ings. The preſbyterians reproached him with oy 


& This man (faid he in fult council 


gion: if he is removed, 1 tremble for the conſe! 


duke of Buckingham a nobleman o 


A. D. 1667, 


ſtances that diſpleaſed them, were ſo far from think 


r his condutt, 


cution on one hand, and the Roman catholicg «.; 

cruelty on the other. Though the war with Holy 
was undertaken contrary to his advice, vet the mi i 2 
tunes were wholly attributed to him, becauſe ap 


determined to find him guilty at all e 

earl of Southampton, ditt r eaſtrer and the 5 ; 
tuous friend of Clarendon, who had been dead tho 
three months, had done juſtice to his chitifter 
| b is at N 
teſtant and an honeſt Engliſhman; ilk be fy: 
power, we are ſecure of our laws, liberty, and reſi. 


quences.” But the virtues of Clarendon; inſtead of 
preventing, occaſioned his fall. The ſeals were ti 
ken from him, and given to Sir Orlando Bridgemat 
His enemies were not, however, fatisfied with hi 


. 


diſgrace i they were determined to complete his ruj ts 
As ſoon as the par ſiament met, a charge was openet the 
againſt him in the houſe of commons, by Sir Edvari ban 
Seymour. It confiſted of ſeventeen artictes: M 4 
the iprincipal; and indeed the only one, that coll 1 
affett him, was the advifing the ſale of Dunkirk, an pow 
even this amounted to nothing more than an ciror i bly 
judgment,” When the charge was carried up to fn, 
peers; it was ſo ill Jupported, that they refaſed e le 
put him under an arrelt. But Clarendon perctii ade 
that the tide of Popular etamour rar ftrongly aga count 
himp runde that he was entiveh abandoned by his m "en | 
ter, *whony he had e. lefg and fo faithfully ene "i 
withdrew to Rouen in Nottrandy, #4 put hind. 
under the: erben anden XIV. be Fren i ing 
mote:judivibus and more Mumabe than bis cure © © 
men, reboived the Metis Ifugitive with er ng 
mark of keſpett. He lived fix years in this f our 
ment, employing: bis leiforc*titit in writing a ft "em 
of the Civil wars, 4 Wörlt warthy' of the Rite Czpel! 
and the illuſtrious citizen. The early: part of ay, 
e mit | Gourrie 


was that of an Engliſtimaty firmly attached to 


enry Bennet, ereated earl of Arling 


a. concealed papiſt; was made eta of ſtate. 


ear 6f Rocheſter, the lewdeſt, and moſt lien 
poes of the age, were the king's chiet Ace 
- The fire having laid the Royal Exchange; b. 
Sir Thomas Greſnam, in aſhes, it was determ 


5 * U 


rebuild it in a moſt ſplendid mannef. reſent 
the king; and it being approved of, — i 


lemnity STV e 
*1 975 28 | R$ << ad % ji 
Ford Clarendenis exe not havi's fy 7 
g of praiſe -and bad 

arr render 
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memory glorious, This was the triple alliance, a mea- 
| fire which gave great ſatisfaQtion to the people in ge- 


| he French monarch Lewis XIV, as proud as he 
128 powerful, and paſſionately fond of glory, parti- 
cularly that of conqueſts unworthy of a great prince, 
fled Europe with uneaſineſs and apprehenſions. 
Notwithſtanding the renunciation of his queen, Maria 
Thereſa, of Auſtria, he ſeized Flanders and Franche 
Comte, pretending he had a legal right to them both. 


England was enraged at the aſſumed ſuperiority of 
France ; and Charles projetted the triple alliance. 


Aphiloſophical miniſter could not failof being agreea- 
de to de Wit. The fame frankneſs, ſincerity, and 
gratneſs of mind, diſtinguiſhed them both. It was 
not between miniſters of ſuch a character that politics 
degenerate into fineſſe and chicane. They undertook. 
to mediate-between France and Spain, and to engage 
them in a treaty that ſhould leave to Lewis part of 


the rights of his queen. Sweden entered into this al- 
lance, ' According to the laws of the States General, 
il he towns were to conſent to the treaty : and this 
1 vas poſſible the intrigues of Lewis might have 
pover to prevent. 
pure of this, that, on being informed of the negotia- 
yon, he ſaid, We will talk of it in fix weeks.” 


ſhaded that in a caſe of ſo much importance to his 
guntry, the good of che public ought to over-rule 
den the laws themſelves, boldly urged the ftates to 
lily the league the very day it was ſigned, and pre- 


b 
. 
f 


ering encomiums with a degree of modeſty that ad- 
his merit. He anſwered, that to remove 

a from their element, or their centre, force and 
r vere neteſſary; but that they would return 
Wilitemſelves. The triple alliance, Ggned at Aix-la- 

; Capelle, put an end to the conqueſts of Lewis 
r. He kept what he had gained in the Low 
„sies, but Franche Comte was reſtored to the 
6 u Iv. of Spain had been ſucceeded by his 
| l in, Charles II. chen a miffor, and his mother held 
ens of government, 'with' the title of regent. 

l 


ide terms of the triple alliance, by no means ap- 
cd of that treaty ; becauſe certain conceſſions 
o be made to France, which were not agreeable 
* declared, that they were ready to relinquiſh all 
Countries, rather than ſubmit to the articles 
aut teaty. This was, however, nothing more 


i and the treaty was accepted. e 


= "py a ſcheme for attaching both the preſ- 
I; ” py Papiſts more ſtrongly to his intereſt. 
der this, he propoſed to incorporate the 
ha mh with the church of England, and to 
mil ration for all the other ſełts of non- 
466 The lord- keeper was accordingly 
"n 1A N a conference between ſome of 
en 

fach 2 to offer propoſals for a comprehenfion 
. ers as could be brought into commu- 


8 6 Sar — a ſpirit ehriſtian charity, or a 

Noce a ſovereign, were very compliable 
Nea ba they made large conceffions ; and 
Wor "es. to put a final hand to the accom- 
"+ the re-ordaining the preſbyterian 


The United Provinces were ſufficiently alarmed. 


& William Temple was ſent to negotiate the treaty. | 


his conqueſt, but that he ſhould abſolutely renounce _ 


His ambaſſador, d'Eftrades, was 


But de Wit, foreſeeing the danger of delay, and per- 


naled. Sir William Temple received the moſt flat- 


le court of Spain, though it was forced to ſubmit 
baughty ſpirit of the Spaniards. That court | 


dan Paſſionate declaration; it was found in vain to 


. quillity being thus reſtored on the continent, 


nent of the epiſcopal and prefbyterian 


ch the church of . The epiſcopal 
t of 
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miniſters. Matters being thus adjuſted, lord chief 
Juſtice Hales undertook to draw up a bill of compre- 
henſion, and the lord-keeper engaged to ſupport it in 
parliament. But the archbiſhop of Canterbury; who 
was not intruſted in the ſecret, determined to render 
every ſcheme of this ſort abortive. He wrote circular 
letters to the ſuffragan biſhops in his province, en- 
Joining them to make an exact enquiry into the num- 
ber of conventicles in each particular dioceſe. Pro- 
vided with theſe neceffary informations, he repaired 
to court, and obtained a proclamation to be publiſh- - 
ed, for putting the laws againſt diſſenters in execu- 
tion, particularly the att for reſtraining non-con- 
formiſts from reſiding in corporate towns. But the 


| king ſoon rendered the intentions of the biſhop abor- 


tive, by ordering the non-conformiſt miniſters to be 


them eaſy ; adding, that if they thought proper to 
petition the crown, they ſhould be favourably heard. 
They embraced the offer ; a petition was preſented ; 


would uſe all his intereſt to get them comprehended 
in the public eſtabliſhment.” The parliament was, 
however, averſe to any ſuch conceſſions, and when 
they met in October they preſented an addreſs of 


pointed a committee to make a ſtrict enquiry into 
the conduct of the non-conformiſts. A great num- 
ber of informations were accordingly laid before 
them, and they reported, That feveral conventi- 
cles and ſeditious aſſemblies were held, even in the 
neighbourhood of the houſe, tending to inſult the 
government, and endanger the peace of the king- 
dom.” This report ſet the houſe in a flame; and 
the following declaration was immediately voted, 
* that they would adhere to his majeſty, for the ſup- 
port of the | thong” both in church and ſtate, 
againſt all adverſaries whatever.” They proceeded no 
farther at that time, and the king prorogued the 
parliament to the fourteenth of February. _ 

A. D. 1670. On the 14th of February when the 
king opened the ſeſſion of parliament, he demanded 
a ſupply in the moſt preſſing terms. But the com- 

mons, before they complied with the king's deſires, 
paſſed the conventicle att, by which every member of 
a conventicle, or aſſembly of non-conformiſts, con- 
ſiſting of more than five perſons, excluſive of the 
family where it was held, was liable to a fine. And 
contrary to the principle received in criminal mat- 
ters, what appeared doubtful was always to be inter- 
preted in the leaſt favourable light. This ſeverity of 
the commons was the more extraordinary, as the ſame 
ſpirit of perſecution had, a little before, occaſioned 
byterians, after renewing the ' covenant, took” u 
arms; and the flame which deſpair had kindled was 
quenched in blood. One Maccail, who had joined- 
in the inſurreQtion, expired under the torture in a 
kind of triumph of joy. The moment when his ſoul 


was taking its flight, he cried out, © Farewell ſun, 


moon and ſtars; farewell world and time; farewell 
frail and. weak body : welcome eternity, welcome 
angels and ſaints, welcome Saviour of the world, and 
welcome God, the judge of all!“ The ſpeQators 
were ſtruck with a fortitude like this; a man expi- 
ring under the moſt cruel torments, and rejoicing 
in the dreadful conflict, was truly aſtoniſhing ; it in- 


Although prince Rupert, the duke of Ormond, 


on whoſe honour and integrity the people could rely, 
ſill continued in office, yet they enjoyed but little 
power; they were ſeldom admitted to the cabinet 
council, or conſulted on the moſt preſſing affairs of. 


the nation. Equally ſuſpicious and ſuſpetted, a ſlave 
| — 85 to 


told from him, that he was very deſirous of making 


and the king, in his anſwer, told them, That he 


thanks to his majeſty for his proclamation, and ap- 


a rebellion in Scotland. About. two thouſand pref- 


creaſed their hatred againſt ſuch inhuman perſecutors. 


ſecretary Trevor, and the lord-keeper Bridgeman, 


* 
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the cares of government, and expoſed himſelt to the 
danger of Bil revolution. Five, minilters ſhared 
his confidence, ;and directed all the affairs: of go- 
vernment. Aſhley Cooper, earl of Saliſbury, di- 
. ſtinguiſhed by his learning, but of the moſt violent 
Paſſions; the duke of Buckingham, with all the ad- 
Vantages of wit, figure and fortune, but without 
either conduct or principles; the duke of Lauder. 
dale, a man of parts, but opinionated, a ſycophant 
to the prince, and a tyrant to the ſubject; the bold 
and impetuous Clifford, and the carl of Arlington, 
well 3 in buſineſs, and worthy of the place he 
enjoyed, had his reſolution been ſufficient to fallow * 
his own ſentiments, rather than the influence of, the 
court. The miniſtry was called che Cabal, from 


160 n 


the five initial letters of their, names forming. that 


word. 


When Charles had given the royal aſſent to the 
bill againſt diflemers, the commons paſſed an act for 
granting 1,700,000]. to his majeſty; but the, money 
bad the ſame fate with other ſums; he had already re- 
ceived from parliament: it was ſquandered away 


upon his miſtreſſes and favourites, and he was ſor far 


from making good his engagements with the. ſtates- 
general, that he entered into mealures for forming a 
cloſer union than ever with the king af France. De- 
firous of rendering himſelf abſglute, by ſhaking off 
the yoke of dependence on the ſupplies of parlia- 
ment, he determined to ſecure the ==," — 
eee of eee, 
purpoſe. To this chimerical project he ſacrificed | 
eyexy. ſentiment of honour, juitice, and humanity. 
;He knew he had 9 to fear from his miniſters; 
their ſervile flattery, and the licentiouſneſs of their 
manners, on calculated to ſupport the intereſts 
of their country. They were — of rendering j 
the king independent of the parliament ; and thought | 
the only way to effect it, was to enter into a new War 
with Holland, and depend upon Lewis far aſſiſtance 
of men and money. 45 "OF 
Purſuant to this reſolution, it was determined to 


— ve So 
o* 


ENGLAND. 


to pleaſure and a dupe to artifice, Charles negleQed 1 ſhe; artfully; infravated; | that nathing 
bo. render him the greateſt; monarch in the World, and 


| iEngland.as the other,princes of Europe Were in 


| unlimited authority, Charles agreed io every thi 


ordinary beauty and accompliſhments. Charles h; 


A. D. 1670. 
Was Wanting to 


to recompence him for all the misfortunes þ 


ſuffexed, than that of waking: himſelſ © tad 


ASAblolute in 
their 


domivipns. Fhbis, gloxiaus end ſhe obſerved cou 


never,be-obtaingd; while his ſubjetis / bad any proſpet 
zol being aſſiſted by the Dutch, ; whole republican 
„principles led them to ſupport the: liberty of the fy, 
J&L. It: was theręfote neceſſary for iim to humble 
the Hollanders, Which would effectually remove th, 
only dificultyof keeping; his own ſubjecis within the 
bounds of obediehse. She added, that he migh 
reſt aſſured, the king of France would affift nin 
with, men. and money ſuſtieient to quell any comng 
tions that might be raiſed in England, by purſuing 
this delign. Blinded with the loveche bore his fit 
and intoxicated with the deſire of governing wit 


propoſed by Lewis, and laid the foundation for dl 
ruin of his allies, in ſhe midſt of convivial enterui 
Ihe French king, being no ſtranger to the nau 
inconſtancy of Charles s temper, artfully determine 

to tix him firm to his engagements by the bands 

pleaſure. He ſent over with the princeſs Henrie 
mademoiſelle de Querouaille, a young lady of ext 


beef 
That 
yowerf 
1 ploy 
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lat line 


not pow-er to refift her charms. She :accompanie 
him to London; was ſoon after created ducheß 
FPortſmouth, and maintained her empire over 
heart during the hole courſe of his life. She le 
him firm in bis engagements with France, and co 
tinued to be the reigning, favourite, while his form 
milixels, was honoured, With the ditle of a. ducheſ, 
ſome recompence for-the,fayour ſhe had loft. 
Ihe Engliſh manargh'sjoy,! however, was great forth 
leſſened by, the loſs of his lilter, who died ſoon a Kelettet 
her ,return,to,France;; But this event made no att p 
ration in the reſolutions of the two manarchs. T 
duke of Buckingham was diſpatched to Paris top 
a finiſhing hand to the treaty, by-which the {poil 
the Dutch, devoted to deſtruſtion, were to be ſha 


renew the war with Holland on the {lighteſt pre- 
tences. The duke of York entered hœartily into this 
Tcheme, which he was perſuaded could not fail, if 
ſucceſsful, of eſtabliſhing the catholic religion in 
England. But the alliance with France was to be 
bps an Us ae hain ſecret, till Charles had Procu- 
red a vote of parliament for arming the 9 
pretence of being ready, at all events, to protett the 
commerce, and ſupport the independence of the na- 
tion againſt the attempts of any power whatever, great 
preparations being making in the ports of France 
The triple alliance had put an effeftual ſtop. to t 
conqueſts of Lewis, on which occaſion that ambi- 
Bow monarch was deſirous of revenge. Could. th 
Engliſh be prevailed upon to enter into a new, war 
with the Dutch, the N would be removed ; 
and he flattered, himſelf that this was not difficult to 
be accompliſhed, as the reduction of Holland would 
remove the object of emulation io the Engliſh, who 
were jealous of their privileges. Full of theſe ideas 
took. a journey to Dunkirk, accompanied by his 
Whole court, and the ducheſs of Orleans took that 
opportunity of vißting her brother. 22 7 was no 
ſtranger to the addrels of that amiable princeſs, and 
the aſcendant ſhe had acquired over the Engliſh: mo- 
narch, apd had-prevailed upon her to exert all her 
intereſt to dray ber brother from the triple league, 
This young princeſs, then only twenty-five years af 


ge, was accordingly fſeleQed as the plenipotentiary 
br Charles. met 


or concluding, this important. treaty. 
is filter at Dover, where they ſpent ten days toge- 
ther in the utmoſt harmony. In their conferences | 
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Dutch, who began to fear for 


between France and England. It was, hoer 
found impaſſible to keep this treaty a ſecret: 
many perſons bad been hancerned in its executi 
But thqugh it was generally ſuſpected, and per 
known do malt of the courts.of Europe, it occali 
ed no alarm. The emperor was fully employed 
ſeditions in Hungary the Swede lulled allcep 
negotiations; and the Spaniſh monarchy, weak? 
irreſplute, and always flower in its motions, perm 
ted Leæwis to follow: the career of his ambiuon 
ö e e ee 
An irryption- was made into Lorrain by ther 
quis of Crequi. The duke, not dreaming of ho 
ties, was forced to abandon his territories. Ile! 
tered himſelf that he ſhould find a-poverſul adio, 
in Charles, in return for the many favours he 
received during his exile; but he was mile 
envoy was told, That the king was extreme | 
for the misfortunes of his maſter, but that : 
ſent, violence, like the misfortunes of 2 ſudden 
dation, had no remedy but W e 
ality i of rene | 
feſt partiality in favour of 8 a of : 
country. * misfortunes were encrealer Dy, 
faQions, which divided the common fal. 
compoled of rigid republicans, to whom e 
dow of abſolute authority ſeemed a pri he 
trary to the laws of human lociety; | 
republicans of a more moderate e a 
were deſixous of , inveſting the young ps 0 
— II. vi 
range, afterwards the eon Wi 14 
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that threatened. the deſtruttion of their liberty. 


when they ſaw rhe was threatened with ruin, and re- 
ned their old conneòtions with France, on condi- 
ton of receiving the former ſubſidieſee. 

Purſuant to their prerogation on the 2th of Ofto- 
er the patliament met, and the ſeſſion was opened 
id a ſpee chi from the lord. keeper, who repreſented 
e prefling exigencies of the ſtate, and the abſolute 
eli of an immediate ſupply. He told them, 
That France and the ſtates- general were collecting 
merſulharmies by ſea and land; were aſſiduouſſy 


natur 
ermine 


bands e mployed:in- building hips, and filling their maga- 
[enriches with all ſorts of warhke ſtores and proviſions ; 
of ex ur ſince the beginning of che laſt war with Holland, 


Fance had encreaſed the ſtrength of her marine 
e than three times what it was before; and that 
Boland: alſo, ſince the concluſion of the peace, had 
wicd herſelf diligently to the augmentation of her 
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nit the ſpring, beſides thoſe which were neceſſa- 


e no al night prove a-temptation-to thoſe-who did not now- 
ths. T in to intend it, to offer can; affront at leaſt, if not 
ris to Pal injury to the nation. He next expatiated on 

: ſpoils e veral advantageous leagues he had entered into 


be hal 
hover werde. He particularly mentioned the triple 
ee concluded with the Dutch and Swedes, and 
vit Portugal and Denmark. And cancluded 
I furing them, that the king would prorogue the 


regulate their proceedings accordingly. 


bern granted by a -parhament, and certainly ne- 
WW” es delerved. - Sir William Temple was ſtill at 


u bor honour and integrity, that the Cabal were 


4 im to promote or - countenance meaſures de- 
* of che intereſt of his country. He was 
3 recalled. De Wit, who admired the great 
a 8 qualities of the Engliſh refident, took 
hy — with the utmoſt regret. The Dutch 
More him 
Mincerity 
* at London to | 
ant hey ſhould look upon their recalling Sir 
n Temple as an 
their meaſures 
At the latter end of 


Eh: 


15. 1652. 


nm ns 
x hy 5 but inſtead of paſſing 


The kiyg of France had not only gained the Eng- 
iſh monareh Over to his intereſt, but alſo the famous 
han Calen, biſhop of Munſter, whoſe delight was 
wr and plunder, and naturally an enemy to the 
Dutch, Lewis had formerly aſſiſted them againſt 
this warlike prelate; but he now joined him for their | 
&fry8ion. The Swedes, having united with the 
public to ſtop the projects of a conqueror, who | 
kad then no Heſigns againſt them, abandoned her 


forary. John de Wit was lat che head of the rigid 


4 


republicans, but the par ty.of the young prince began | 
pgain ground an the fate. Theſe domeſtic diffen-., 


tons were more regarded than the foreign danger 


r 


ben; that in ſo critieal a conjuncture, common 
ene required that his majeſty ſhould make ſome | 
ble preparations; that he had accordingly given 
er for fitting out fifty fail of his largeſt ſhips | 


ſor the ſecurity of trade, foreſeeing, that if he 
Wt to put his navy in a reſpectable condition, 


Manent at Chriſtmas, and therefore wiſhed they | 
and deforming was made a capital crime, and thoſe 
Tis duplicity and prevarication deceived the 
Fas, who being either unacquainted with, or 
"ediing the king's engagements with France, | 
lin 2,500,000]; a much larger ſupply than had 


Ihe defence of bis kingdom, and the benefit of | 


layue, where he had acquired ſo great a reputa- 
mae no orders from his majeſty could prevail 


the flimſy. veil of pretence made uſe of 
3 and were how fully convinced of 
of Charles. They even ordered their | 
ſignify to the Engliſn mini- a ; 

ſence, and had the impudence to tell his majeſty, 


— January, the | 
ec met sgain, when the king ſent a mhofſage | 
, defiring that the mon bills might | 
h akts they 
n cke londs in a ſolemin addreſs to his ma- 
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jeſty, upon the alarming increaſe of popery, and 
deſired tbat no papiſt or ſreputed papiſt might enjoy 
any office, eivil or military. The king, unwilling to 
give them an abſolute denial, publiſhed a proclama- 
tion againſt the catholics, but never intended to carry 
it into execution. As ſoon as the firſt of the money 
bills was carried to the houſe of peers, Lucas ſeverely 
animadverted on the enormous grants made to the 
crown, and the-ſhameful manner in which theſe ſup- 
plies were ſquandered away. While ve are conti- 
nually giving,“ ſaid he at the concluſion of his 
ſpeech, and the king is continually aſking, it is 
neceſſary to make ſome eſlimate for ourſelves. 
Would his majeſty be pleaſed to requeſt a quarter of 
our'tftates, I would, for my part, chearfully reſign 
it. Were it half, upon good occaſions, I ſhould re- 
ſign it freely; but then let us have ſome aſſurance 
of. quietly enjoying the reſidue, and know what we 
have to truſt to. The king was in the gallery when 
Lucas ſpoke with ſuch boldneſs, and was highly 
offended; but he was ſo exaſperated when he found 
the ſpeech was. printed, and diſperſed through every 
part of the kingdom, that he ordered it to be burnt 
by the common executioner. 
Ibis, however, had ſuch an effect upon the lords, 
that they made ſome alterations in the money bill 
ſent up by the commons. This was highly reſented 
by the latter, who conſidered it as an infringement 
on their undoubted right of regulating all acts of 
tublidy. Several conferences were held between the 
two houſes in order to terminate the affair; but in- 
ſtead of coming to an amicable agreement, they car- 
ried: the diſpute to ſo great a height, that the king 
was obliged to prorogue the parliament, and loſe 
the large ſupply that had been voted by the com- 
mons. a1 1 j 
M tax on plays was propoſed, during this ſeſſion of 
parliament. But this was objetted to by the court 
party, who faid the players were the king's ſervants, 
and adminiſtered to his pleaſures. Sir John Coven- 
try pleaſantly aſked; © Whether the king's pleaſures 
lay among the male or female actors? Charles, 
who; beéſides his other miſtreſſes, entertained two 
actreſſes, Mrs. Davis and Nell Gwin, was hurt by 
this ſarcaſm, and took an unworthy revenge. Some 


of his guards attacked Coventry, and ſlit his noſe. 
The commons expreſſed their indignatian by paſſing 


what is called the Coventry att; by which maiming 


perſons who had affaulted Coventry were rendered 
incapable of receiving the king's pardon, 5 
Much about the ſame time one Blood, a diſcarded 
officer who had ſerved under Cromwell, and the 
moſt daring villain recorded in hiſtory, found means 
to ſteal the crown, and ſeveral other parts of the re- 
galia, from the Tower. He had ſome time before 
attempted to aſſaſſinate the duke of Ormond, but 
failed in his deſign, and eſcaped without being diſco- 
vered. He was not ſo fortunate in his ſecond vil- 


lainy. He was detected; but by a ſtrange lenity, or 


rather weakneſs, in Charles, he not only gave him 
his pardon, but ſettled on him five hundred pounds a 

r. When he was taken, he confeſſed his crimes, 
but refuſed to diſcover his accomplices. I 1 will 
never,” fail he; « djifown a erime, nor. betray a 
friend.” The king had the curioſity to ſee ſo daring 
a villain. He was accordingly brought into his pre- 


that if he ordered him to be executed, his friends, 
who were both able and willing, would not fail to 
revenge his death. Whether this declaration intimi- 


dated the king, or whether he thought ſo intrepid a 


perſon might be of fe on ſome future accalion, is 

uncertain; but Charles took him inte his favour, 

and even treated him with diſtinttion, while way of 5 
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| his faithful ſervants, who had loſt their fortunes in his 
\ ſervice, were unrewarded and forgotten. Princes 
are not eaſily forgiven for neglecting thoſe who have 
- ſerved them faithfully, eſpecially when they. laviſh 
their favours on unworthy objects. 
This imprudent action, however, was only a prelude 
to others of a more dangerous tendency. Charles 
was always in want of money, and the failure of the 
laſt ſupplies voted by the commons had greatly in- 
- ereaſed his neceſſities. In this exigency, the Cabal 
adviſed him to ſhut up the exchequer. Their advice 
was followed; the exchequer was ſhut up, and conti- 
nued ſo for a year and ſome months, to the great diſ- 
treſs and ruin of many families, who had lent their 
money upon government ſecurity. No Engliſh mo- 


narch had ever before dared to commit fo flagrant. an 


aft of injuſtice ; and at any other period he might 
perhaps have fallen the victim of his own folly. 
Every part of the kingdom reſounded with com- 


aints. The moſt ſevere libels againſt the king and 
his miniſters were publiſhed; But Charles was deaf 
to the complaints of his people. Immerſed in plea- 
ſure, he regarded not the teproaches incurred by his 
avarice and injuſtice. In particular the celebrated 


earl of Rocheſter, in one of his court lampoons, 
-plainly, but ironically ſays, ö l 8 
To ſhut th' exchequer up in thee was great, 
But in a ſubje it had been a cheat. 


we have obſerved that Charles had publiſhed a pro- 
clamation againſt the papiſts; but he now determined 


to change his conduct. Accordingly, as head of the 


- church, he iſſued a proclamation for ſuſpending the 
penal laws, which had been made againſt all non- 


conformiſts and recuſants whatever; and for granting 
to the proteſtant diſſenters the public exerciſe of their 


religion, and to the papiſts the liberty of celebrating 


maſs in private houſes. The lord-keeper Bridgeman 
refuſed to put the ſeals to the ediQ for ſuſpending the 
penal laws. Exaſperated at this oppoſition, the king 
deprived him of his office, 
earl of Shafiſbury. Es 2 
Many perſohs could not, however, ſtill believe 
the king had entered into a treaty with Lewis for the 


deſtruction of the Dutch. A yatch had been Tent _ 


from England to bring over the lady Temple from 


Holland. The captain infiſted that the Dutch admi- 


ral Van Ghent ſhould pay the honours due to the 
"Engliſh flag. This the Dutchman refuſed, declaring 
that it was never known for an admiral in his own. 
harþour to ſtrike his flag to-a ſmall veſſel, eſpecially 
as the commander had nothing more than a captain's 
commiſſion, Though this reaſom was irrefragable, 
the Cabal laid hold of the incident to quarrel with the 
ſtates. Unvilling to enter into a war with England, 
the Dutch offered to make any conceſſions : but the 
miniſtry, determined to declare war againſt the re- 
public, purſuant to the conditions ſtipulated in their 
famous treaty with Lewis, refuſed every ſatisfaction. 
The nation in general now believed, that the vaſt 
naval preparation making in the different parts of 
England were intended againſt the Dutch; but be- 
fore · an / declaration was publiſhed, a perfidious at- 
tempt was made on the Dutch Smyrna fleet, amount- 

ing to 70 fail, and valued ata million and a half ſter- 
ling. The deſign was, however, rendered abortive, 
by the gallant behaviour of the Dutch, who repulſed 
all the attacks of the Engliſh during three days ſucceſ. 
| fively. Theſe hoſtilities were followed by a declara- 
tion of war. But ſurely never reaſons more abſurd 
and ridiculous were employed to cover ſo flagrant a a 
violation of the late treaty. Complaints were made 
of injuries offered to the Eaſt- India any; a 
charge which that company diſowned. The detention 
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and gave the ſeals to the 


| Conqueror, and the whole province of that name 


| riding careleſs in Solebay, little expetting 
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though it was known that their continuing in ih 
colony was voluntary. The refuſal of a Dutch f | 
to pay the honours of the flag to an Engliſh * 
was alſo urged as an unpardonable offence. br 
compteat the ridiculous catalogue of affron;; m b 
tion was made of ſome abuſive pictures reſſedlin q 
the Engliſh nation. It was ſome time before th 
ſtates could difcover the meaning of the 1a} charg 
againſt them, At laſt it was found, that the al 
plaint related entirely to a portrait of Corneliu 9 
Wit, brother to the penſionary, who had diſtinguiſh, 
himſelf in the expedition, when the Engliſh "a 
were burnt in the Medway.” On the back grounde 
the picture was a r= Bet of ſeveral ſhips 
fire. Such were the injuries which nothing leſs thy 
the blood of a whole people could obliterate. Be 
with more dignity, though not with more ſolid rex 
alledged nothing but his difpleaſure with the ſtate 
Every endeavour which ambition could: diftate ; 
_ prudence deviſe, were now to be put in practice 
the deſtruction of a ſtate, whoſe only crime vl 
oppoſition to the conqueſts. of Lewis XIV. Ne 
2, O00, ooo ſterling were expended by that ambiio 
monarch in making preparations againſt the Du 
republic. Thirty men of war, of 50 guns each, joine 
the Engliſh fleet, which conſiſted of 100 fail, I 
French monarch, accompanied by his brother 
duke of Orleans, marched at the head of 190,09 
men, towards Maeſtricht and Charleroi, on the frot 
tiers of. Spaniſh Flanders and Holland. The bilhe 
of Munſter, and the eleQor of Cologne, had abe 
20, 00 men. The prince of Conde and mar 
Turenne were the principal generals of the Fren 
army: the duke of Luxemburg commanded und 
them : and the ſieges were to be conducted by Va 
ban, the celebrated engineer. OR 
Io encounter a force ſo formidable, command 
by. ſuch conſummate generals, and furniſhed will 
immenſe treaſures to bribe: the commanders of gan 
ſons, what had the republic: of Holland to oppoſe 
A young prince of a weak conſtitution, who had nen 
ſeen. a battle, and about 28, ooo ill-trained fold 
who formed the whole military force of the coun 
Ina word, the total annihilation of the republic: 
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peared inevitabbeee. alas | 
The king of France ſoon made himſelf maſter 
all Guelderland, and the towns upon the Yſel. I 
inhabitants of Utrecht ſent the keys of their city to 


pitulated. Lewis made a triumphal entry into Utre 
on the 2oth of june. The provinces of Holla 
and Zealand only remained to conquer, and Ang 
dam itſelf ſeemed but to wait the hour of its fate 
or deſtruction. A little more alacrity on the part 
Lewis would have put the important fortreß ino! 
bands. The capital once taken, not only - 
2 itſelf muſt have fallen, but there would 
n no longer ſuch a fate as Holland. Some o 
richeſt families, and thoſe who were zealous ore 
liberty, were preparing to fly their devoted coun 
and embark for Batavia, or other foreign —_ 
It was not on land only that the Dutch m 1 
treſſed; the combined forces of France a N 
threatened the deſtruftion of their marine Py * 
the total annihilation of their navy. The _ 7 
however, been negligent in fitting out their P 
De Ruyter, with a fleet of 90 fail was out - q f 
the Engliſh and French fleets, commande bey ue 


the apes 
| as 

ance of a ſhip from an enemy whoſe force Wa. 

from being ſufficient to defend ther 


m 
Cornelius de Wit was on board as b 


of ſome Engliſh ſubjetts in Surinam was alſo alledged, 


but recovering themſelves, they ſlipt 


ſtates: | The Engliſh were very no heir chte , 


1672. 


ky . ſued, in which both the commanders and ſeamen | 
* jhlayed the greateſt courage and conduct. The 
* of Sandwich, who commanded under the duke 
: * | York, led the van, and was ſoon engaged in a cloſe 
tins of {bt vith the enemy. Several Dutch ſhips attacked | 
wa, 0 kim at once; but he bravely defended himſelf againſt | 
chen their joint attempts, killed the Dutch admiral. Van 
he Tn, Chent, and beat off his ſhip. Aſtoniſhed at the, va- 
Wins bur diſplayed. by this gallant officer, and deſirous of 
noun fencing the dreadful fire he kept up with ſuch amazing 
h fhi our, three fire-ſhips were ſent ſucceſſively to de- 


o him; but he ſunk the mi all, together with ano- 


e e capital hip of the enemy, that had ventured t 


ſhips j 


leſs n bim aboard. At laſt, when his ſhip was almoſt 
Leu um to pieces, and 600 of his men were lain, ano- 


her fire-ſhip grappled him, and he periſhed with the 


* femainder of his crew. In the mean time De Ruyter 
itte. engaged the ſhip on board of which the duke of York 
abtice . jad hoiſted his flag, with the utmoſt fury, and one 
was he of the ferceſt encounters recorded in hiſtory ſuc- 


reded, At laſt the duke's ſhip was ſo ſhattered, that 


7 

2 e was obliged to leave her, and hoiſt his flag on 
he Du board another. But he was ſo overpowered by the 
b, joins memy, that had not Sir Joſeph Jordan brought the 
il, T Be {quadron to his relief, he muſt have been taken, 
ther with ſeveral ſhips that were eg engaged vith the 
120, 0 em. This reinforcement rendered the conqueſt 
the frot equal, and it was continued with the ſame fury till 
he bilne igt obliged them to ſeparate. The Dutch retired ; 
jad abc wr did the Engliſh tink it prudent to follow them, 
marti Both ſides, however, claüned the victory, and perhaps 

e Frend mb equal reaſon. The loſs was great on the fide of 
ed und the Engliſh ; but the Dutch firſt retired. De Wit, 


pho knew that nothing leſs than a complete victory 


| by Va | r 
7 could fave his country, thought, it prudent to retire 


mmand( When he found that this was impoſſible to be obtained. 
hed ui e Engliſh complained loudly that the French were 
of gart Kanting in their duty ; for they ſeparated from the 
oppok let, and fought only at a diſtance. This conduct 
had nev ws aſcribed to ſecret orders given to the marſhal 
ſoldie C[trees, \ Nothing could tend more to promote the 


mbitious projekte of Lewis, than the total deſtruc- 
Won of both the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, while his 


coun 
public a | 


Mn ſhips were preſerved; | / 


#3 & 1 


maſter 

Cel, I tr vas diſtracted by the divifions which commonly 
city to! ane among an unfortanate people, who impute to- 
name ach other the calamities of their country. John de 
0 Utre Mr vas perſuaded that the only way of ſaving the 
f Holla al remains of the cited republic was, by 
1 amid Ing a peace with the conqueror. Full of à re- 
its {lave Alcan ſpirit, and Jealous of 115 erſonal authority, ; 
he part ch had always been exerted Br the good of his 
{ into! Antry, he dreaded the power of the prince of 
y the ze little Jef; than the ambition of tie French 
ould ha arch: while the prince, who was equally at. 
me of Wthed to the welfare of the Nate, exerted all, his in- 
5 lover 4 io induce the ſtates to elett him ſtadtholder, an 

d hou, omg Enjoyed by his anceſtors, He ftre- 
parts. oy "Ypo ed a peace with Lewis, as he knew it 
ere (0 e nov only be obtained bn terms that muſt anni. 


0 

h . 6 " ber 1 $4 xs 5.7 . a" daxt? ; 

0 the power and o ulence of the republic. But 
tereſt of the pen | | 

on Mas taken in 


ys RE Deputies were aecordingly ſent to the French 
in q ny 5 implore mercy in ſhe name of the republic, 


icr of ke before, looked upon berſelf as the 
Bay kingdoms. Lewis received the deputies 
aalendebence chat wa an ioſult upon hlimanity ; 
Would "ngth deigned to dictate the terms on which he 
* bouever were 
05 * peace on 
table. Inſpired with a delberat ag 
Mhaugdlineſz of Wo NS deten ee 


77 


=> 


"While the Dutch were thus reduced to deſpair, the | 


U ine * 1} 1-6 Ch #: * 
zenfionary, prevailed ;. and a reſo-— 
an aſſembly of the ſtates to ſue for 


permit the Dutch to Exiſt as a ſtate, ' His de- 
little better than articles of ſla- 
ſuch conditions was abſolutely - 


conqueror, it was determined, 


4 
* 


rern 4% 


. IF ern 4 2 "Pe 
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that if a peace could be obtained on no better terms, 


9 14 


ſend them aſſiſtance. e to chem, that 
elves with being able to 


FO Wl ill 30 ONT IN + | FIT 
ſpoke. the real ſentiments of his heart. 
a 


» % 
3 


againſt him. Monterey, governor of Flanders, ſenr 
privately a few regiments to the aſfiflance of the 
States; the emperor "Leopold diſp tehed Montegy- 


* Ka 


— 


a 


. ened the. 
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the real bn nts of S Heart StaftGaty/che' clan. 
cellor En celfity of Caf! rying oh. e war 
again a a | e ſicadally 117 enemy to | 
a 


be dne itlelf (laid he); Abe Wege 
deſtroyed : the preſent holti 
zerly be called the war 


1 | Carthage was to be 
lities hes may more piop 
of the arliament, than that 5 the King. 
mons, 55 wever, were of ditt. erent opinion, and. were 
dared that his maj Jelly ſhould purchaſe the Tup- 
Wy b Particular com Nahee | 

üs time the cabal' had ufurped the whole power 
rovernment; and the chancellor, thy to 
1 the pro cullom. had iflued writs "Gp elefting 
new members i in | the room of thoſe who were deceated 
The firſt vote of the parliament declared theſe elec- 
tions void, ; and the members accordingly withdrew, It 
was now evident that there ! was à large majority again 
the court, #nd that without remarkable firmneſs in the 
king, che whole plan formed by the cabal muſt fall to 
the ground, and a change in the miniſtry y be the con- 
ſequence. Shafiſbury, before he bib ünkeateck his 
lan to Charles, had determined within himſelf, that 
if he found the king wanted, ! reſolution to execute it, 
he would fn deen join mie country party, i in order 
to prevent a proſecution om the commons, as "the 
2 or at leaſt the promoter of a'flep that threat- 
eltruftion of. the. Eonſtitution, 
ample of the carl of Clarendon was yet t00 recent to 
be e and he « ubted 1855 ut his 1 5 8 
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ſtance, 15 apply 
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| rliament. 


LA with the a 155 however, conſulted thi 
eers in ore r to giye an air 0 deliberation. to t 
2 0 0 ;. alter Which he broke the ſeals. of the wi | 
5 0 decla ration with his own hand, and p ſed 


to alfent 10 2 It bills that bad a tendency no. remove 

zuſes.. .__ 

4 to. bun pe elages, and” intentions, Shale 
er, nd . ly: un- 
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Ups pa 2 eat talents. ſoon p 2 
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2 10 e oath of allegi Ie 1590 pcm, | 0 | 
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E «I declare- that Tbelic ieve that there i 1$-NO ch 
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Bit they added 4 clauſe th it, im dortin PRAC ky 
120 Om be capable of Rfding any Nb op a 


| Al the, ps i pap officers, ii in con eque Rice of ts Tel 
| their e emp 510 yments, 77 among the ref 
by 1 York his p A lord hi gh-admijal The 
We ord allo refi ied his treaſurer s ſtaff, and qed 
f6on after. ShaftſÞut was dep prived of thy fall * Which 
were given to Sir encige. Fi inc 1 d Sir Thome 
 OfBoiith IE, created” earl of D Teo lord 
Clifford in the otee of bealiter 
Shine time | Tevious to thele t tran 
of Vork had 10 bis 1 


Clatendon, an 


fiſter to the duke 970 ode, " proce res) In 
all the fuperſt ition of Romifh religion, This a. 
liance wth warmly fed Ro the parliament, who, on 
this J 1 A 1 N to the king, con. 


ceived'in the ff rong WL oy an 1 of thei 


_ apprehenfidns of ths dangerous conſequences thi 
might feſult fro rom fuc * The duke d 
Vork, however, paid little regard to their Petition 
He declared he ſhoiild. hot be Tante in a nes. 
ſure he thought ſo eſt 1 to the happineſs of his lf. 
He 5 8 of marrietl tha at prince 4 8 the 21ſt of 
ovem 
Prince Ru rt U po Iinted te to be Commander in 
MP ef of the 2 3185 0 the duke of York; asit 
was intended th 10 carry on the war againſt th 
Diitch: As Suge þ as the prince had joined the French 
admiral, they ailed in | queſt of the Dutch to force 
them. to an engagement ; and as the latter were la 
from declining the offer, a battle enſued, and provel 
very obſtinate and very bloody; but without eithe 
gaining g. any Ml vie advantage, The principal fo 
fell upon "the reach, whom t 6. Bra ul diffident of 
their 1 intentions, took: care to place under their on 
0 uadrons, and by that 5 my ns expoſed: them to tg 
thickeſt part of the fire of the'ehemy. This ; engage 
ment was fought on. the "$i of June; andy was reneved 
on the 14th, when the fortune of the day remane 
as doubtful as before. 
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gte p periſhed, Vati'Tromp pint plea | Ratles was intimidated by theſe vigorous pro- 
mbute of X tea. | ” dings, and, finding it would be el ble to carry 
Had the French, done their duty, a total, viftory ori the war without ſupplies, he began to liſten to the 
muſt have been the ediiſequienice. But. by: rhis reful; terms pro _ by the [lates | general, for a a ſeparate 
jn the Fretichman; and h owh/ſhip s having receive eser | rench ehinilter exerted all his power” 

per could fe kee Wok firm to his enga ment, but in vain. 


Tho { much dathage by he enemy, nee RU 

Med not putfite the adVantagd HEH d ained'by Bis valbur. | The. 17 ney 15 reconcile himſelf to his peo- 

hic fe therefore ſoya away for the'Enplifh<6aFJeaviny ple” 4 14 e ag reeing 10 a a, peac@ they ſo 

oma the Ade undecided. The Dutch Howebex, gained | Wit dèſixed- $48 dedendd d upon France fox ſup- 

Tl ning wiſhed, 855 fetrèat of the” W770 'A po ort. A treaty was accordingly fi oof with the Nales, 
rich fleet Eaſt- India whith Had been Gr fin 100 which they 5s Hin, ave 1 up the, e noufs of the flag, 


— ex che: arrived tee in their ports. A 


d agreed 85 00,000): towar, s defraying the ex- 
ned aydinft' the coaſt | 1115 dor the 900 's naval armainehts.. everal at- 


hq dit which had been p 

Mary 5 one was alfo rendered 2 1 This Was the Pp $ were made for concluding an qffenſive and de- 
ied eng Tent”! folight betwixt thoſe 5 rival” nations. Ve alliance with Holland. Mole of the European 
his al. The Enghiffi became very defirous' 0 putting an end | 110 fofitited* th is meaſure as the only alt 


U war which had xa ffae? chem of men and | means of Jutting a a ſtop to the alarming p progreſs 5 1185 
re ron the leaft proſpect of boncar or ad. | the French monarch, The two. houſe $ of parliament 
ſupported theſe 5 you all their power, 

705 oh 268} Ottober the pitt i et, but Their hatred to che e Wa i ndeed ſo great, that 
he king; finding e had nothing ett from their they would'gladly have re agi ed the (rv 
deny, ſefit the uſher of the bl? M rod'to' the of W. nei peace 101 a time, to ſce their king armed 
ns, eottithdnifitg their attendance'in'the'houſe | Pane: the common diſturber of the tranqui ey of of 

of peers. But Before the would ſuffer Him to enter, 19 rc would they have thought any ſupplics 
tity voted, that's Rahdin army is a grievance ; "that TOY 70 er to proſecute a war which had ſo 
ke duke of Lauderdale is 2 grievance, and not fir 16 Att tended to increaſe the good of the public, 


etition, 
a meas 
his life, 
21[t of 


nder in ke employed im an office of truſt; Thiy had 32 Charles, wever, Paid i no regard to their ſolicitations. 
a5 I wy ele vbtes before the aſher of the black ro Progipied & ally by his hatred to the Dutch, and 
nit the titered, che ſpeaker 1 Tape from the chair, Anck the 9 falt eteng »werful aſſiſtance from 


| Sous" bloke up in theutmolt confufon!! France, he refufed to facrifice his ally to the reſent. 


French 
| Ide Duith i in the'rhitan time began to ice from ment of kis enemies. He ſuffered 10,006 of his men 


0 force 


ere far their aſtoniſhinenit. ' Lewis, by not deftt6ying; the | to e in the ſervice of that e crown, and made a 
projel forts, as Conde and Turenne Had prepoſtd, eatly merit with Lewis « of the necelhiy which had drawn him 
t eile weakened his oWn atmy by the” nümpber of gariions | fron his. alliance, and offered his mediation for con- 
al (ol * vis obliged to Getabfl. The pri pritice* of Orange, by | Adding a general p peace, 
ident of imaltetly ebe of military coridutt; joined 'the ch „ 4, Plain Pt Gon after the treaty with the 
eir o. of the em i 2 And dle r rench, Were bf ed to Eva- ſtates was figned, was Again ſent to Holland with the 
| toll (ate the Dutch provine with as much preci- | title of ahh KN before he embarked he = 
engage WW baden 4s they ee &et chem; hut not before bly b ed to th 8 king the inconyenience which 
renevedil be! 9 1 7 dent for War deliveratice, | the em of the Cab 640 fo myſt occaſion ; how difficult, 
emaned Re Pad 455 in the fingle provitice | 900 to lay im 155 ble, it 155 jo "eſtabliſh in En Sand 
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and having cleared the province entirely of the allies, 

he compell ed them to repals the Rhine wh eat loſs 

and Aion dur. The French were not ſo 9 

on the ſide of Flanders where the prince 270 

commanded. That young general ere d 

nearly equal to the great Conde, in Ng den by pk 

of Senſſe. The prince of Oran e, ſaid 15 

10 has cot ducted" himſelf through t e whole aft 

hke a great general, Except in-expoling his life | bike 

young . 

A. D. 167 Ae a e of fourteen 157 i 
arliament the 
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be nies on all who 7 at 12 ee lee 
: TD allo framed a, bill, declaring it treaſon to.levy 
oney without conſent of parliament; another 61 
vacating 'the {eats of members who accepted' | 
offices ; and A, third for Kevring: the liberty. of. the 
fubjefts, abd preventing their being e as 
| priloners ts diſtant iſlands, ey 
The miniftry on the other hand exerted all FULL 
fluence in the upper houſe,” and paſſed a bill 55 
new teſt, by, which | every member of ' parliament, and 
all perſons in office; were to take an ' oath in the, fol; 
towing terms? © 1 declare, that it is not lawful, 
any pretence, Whatever, to take up arms againſt 65 
king; and that 1 abhot the maxim, as treaſonahl le, 
which holds, that one may take up Arms, by- the au. 
thority of the” kin ng, againſt | "perſon, or Aga 
thoſe who att by. vine. 'of "his mmi, ta 
fwear that 1 will” never ul E Reed effort to. change 
alter the government in church or. ſtate,” "This bil 
was vigorouſly oppoſed. ſom e e thatit 3 it w 
founded upon falſe principl Foes ' others that it Fer 
revive dangerous diſputes: even, in the- houſe of lords 
it was carried only by two voices.” The e 
would have been Rronger*by the commons, 
an unforeſeen quarrel between the to de l 
pended all bufineſs of that kind. Dr. Shirley having 
appealed 1 to the houſe of lords from a decree in chan- 
cety given in favour of Sit John Fa; agg, a mem ber of 
the commons, the latter aſſerted; that this e 
was a violation 'of their privileges; that Es 0 Ar, - 
& OT 
and that, the lords could Hot 'even e appe ls. 
On the other hand, the lots reſolved, "ad That it was 
the undoubted rights of the lords in judi icature. to de- 
termine; in time of parliamy int, appeals from 10 
courts, Nh the 0 of Either houſe w 7700 cor 
t be a 175 lure of 11 5 


5 TE | 
hat 
Ng a 8145 the con uences, Ar fo | 
houſe of peers on the g 0 e re- s 


roaching both branches + e af ture gel 
P 15 an indecent 05 


prorogued the parliament to Fj 13th of 0g 
As the coffee houſes were tlie Telort of beben. 
and the places where farcafins againſt the gayernme! 


were promulgated, the miniſtry was at once alarme 
and exaſperated; and a non, was Pu 99 5 
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commanding all the co ce-houles to be ſhut up; 
range method of quieting the fears of the 
by giving them freſh cauſe of complaint. 4 
ers of the coffee · houſes promiſed, not to ſüffe 
22 8 in el houſes, and 5 this condition 
were foon opened again. But E [- 
onen Ein a6 1 5 V8 . 8 0 M1 
On the continent the war was fill car reied on with 
Treat = gt wy the French arms were, in general, 
ucceſsful. ugh Turenne fell 
and che re of” -onde had ef the n yet the 


people, 
Lhe: Le 


1 3 4 . 
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defeat of the marſhal du, Cregui, at Conſabrick, near 
Treves, was the only misfortune of that king the 
French had experienced — 1 
The king opened the ſeſſion of parliamen with a 
ſhort lyperly on the 1 950 of 3185 er, in which, after 
recommending. unity be etween the dul houſes, he de. 
wäanded à ſupply; lufficient; fox building ſeveral new 
. ſhips, and clearing © oft Ke aß ee of his reve. 
nue. com mons 785 tel 1 re fuſed to. give any 
rosen tr, piling 0 6 fon ſehts of, the croyn, but 
voted g, o pounds dafraying the expence of 
building 20 i "war, 21) erer the duties 
Of. Ins, and pounc dage to, t| ben, of the nay, 
But the bub eſs of the n alen pe as ſoon after ſuſpended 
by the xevival of the A ute et den the two houke, 
in the Fac of. Shirley and Fagg. The commons ven 
Las reſplnte,, and determined as ever in maintaining 
their privileges; and the king, to prevent the conf. 
quences that might enſue from theſe alarming Uſputes 
prorogyed the. parliament for 15 months. 
1677. The two houles, having, met purſu, 
ant to their prorogation, atted ps if the had forgotten 
theſe unhappy heats and animo ſities w ich had putan 
end to tbe two laſt ſeſhons., eat commons voted his 


—_—_—— 


majeſty 600,000 15 ot, the uſe of the naxy, d 
8 continuance of dur of of exciſe upon ale and 
x Bech for 1. fas, Ina, word, every thing 


emed to pr hap union, between, the 
king and a dc ſes of, p . ament. But unfortu, 
15 theſe pleaſing, appearances wete ſoon over; 
15 rapid progreſs o ot th the French; on the, continent 
dthe nation with the mo alarming apprehenſion 
At the ſame time it WAS er Charles had it in 
bis 7 55 40 give, peace to, Europe whenever he 
pleaſed "by, N Bip intention to join he alle, 
as | unleſs Lewis would accept of a pęace upon reaſonable 
terms, h e parliament, | ad therefore. recourſe (0 
every 2 to- induce. 1 e to taten aum. 
They pfoiniſed that the, moſt Wen ſupplies ſhould 
be the reward of, his £0 f 1 This offer was 
powe erful motive 3 heſſee ing to, comply with 
"Ho gave. the princek 


the Vine of his. peopl 
Na ag ; daughter, ! to ihe. du York, 5 the po 
ſome 'prools off 


te Yra nge in e as 1 1 

m ANCE. 55 _ made pre: 
paxlia iament. But, WS: Auating 1 irreſolyte 
for 
ſometimes abſorbed 1 


firmneſs with regard 
mes, gained *promiles of Lewis and 
ngither, 1 15 fps of- the Aþcs, ore 
[1 


N 


e ſor War. . l e ſupplies he 'Tgceived trom 
metimes 
Wie the: -charms; of- 'plealure be 


11 1678 id of he. N and finding ter 
7 in 6 1055 re "3 3 Ki land, 
were no „ tance fr e 
19 75 2 1. a ſeparate. peace with 2 7 


oth of Aut uſt... . this treaty it Was are 

that pln party ould 1 5 what they were 79 

of,. except Maeltrig bt. gn its dependent dies, ae 

wis was to reſtore to the Dutch, and, were 1nd! 

all Cid "French, ole [of their. gonguels 10 
1 rovinces.; 1 a ſecret articl he 13 5 
bon ged 10 ors all that 1235 to the, din 


range in France, Fran Comte, Charſerdl and 


Flanders. Spain a *] the opere ſogn aſter, 12 | 
4 5 conditions, at peace Was xeſtores.! JB, 4055 | F | 
of. Chriſtendom,” - bllahd, - agalplt; whom ur 


war was undertaken ; and; 215 ruin ſec emed ing | 
was ſo far from 59 05 that ſhe 
bärtier; While ever, "ther power ü that oy | 
Match her from 1 0 rution, | 
derable loſers, 2 1 15 acceps the 
cribed them, by "Holla * 
breat trucd be affirmed, that jt, 45 orig A a had 
of the Engliſh monarch alone, that the al 
a more advantageous peace: fince the, par! 


both ready and deſirous to furniſh \ very, al 
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e agrevable either to the intereſt of Europe 
! or of England in particular. This ſtrange 
600 can be aſcribed only to his paſſionate deſire 
c executing his darling ſcheme, that of rendering 
nell the abſolute maſter of his people. Some have 
<oſed him of labouring to introduce the popiſh reli- 


un into England; but this is a crime of which he 


| wilty, All religions were alike to Charles; 
r ora he on made in favour of the ca- 
ies, ſeem rather to have been the effett of his love 
his brother, and ready compliance with any coun- 
i; he adopted, than his own attachment to that par- 
ular mode of faith. He cared not whether popery 
r proteſtantiſm was the reigning religion in England 
he could but enjoy pleaſure and eale. 1 
Scotland had groaned beneath a load of tyranny 
ung theſe tranſaQtions. The duke of Lauderdale, 
nquality of royal commiſſioner, had been ſent into 
at kingdom. © By his arts and influence, he pre- 
ailed upon the Scottiſh parliament to declare, that 
te whole exterior power of the church was veſted in 


+ crown, He alſo induced them to eſtabliſh a mi- 


ia of 20,000 men, ready to act in every enterprize 


lere either the power or the grandeur of the ſoves* 


uin were concerned. The duke was as fond of per- 
beation: as his maſter was of toleration. The former 
ined the laws in favour of the firſt, and the latter 


kd not reflect that perſecution was the moſt danger- 
ol all remedies againſt the preſbyterian fanaticiſm 
leminated through every part of Scotland. It 
ould be endleſs to particularize all the inſtances of 
prellon in that unhappy kingdom. Let it Auffice 
pay, that they were at once cruel and e-. 
keaule the law for prohibiting conventicles ha 
m * Seminaries of Rebellion, he treated thoſe 
antes as rebellious where the conventicles molt 
wunded; and the troops he detached into thoſe parts 
ke guilty of the moſt horrid and ſhameful diſorders. 
An antient-law of Scotland enadts, that every per- 
udo was accuſed, and did not appear, was liable 
de condemned for contumacy, and outlawed; and 
ver afterwards held the leaſt communication with 
en, though only to give them the common aſſiſt- 
due of humanity, was liable to the ſame penalties; 
Ws av, too odious to be executed with rigour, oc- 


Woned a. great number of outlawries. Fearful of 


dering in a court where they could expe no 
c. they incurred; perhaps, 2 greater puniſhment 
Fdeir abſence. In 3 the whole nation be- 
all aprey to the rapacity of: the duke and ducheſs 


erdale, |' Fearing that the complaints of the 


Nr might find a way to the throne, Lauderdale 
dall vho were poſſeſſed uf lands in Scotland from 
\ 8 thatkingdom;{ Biſhop Burnet tells us, that 
: Werke | laid to his friends, I hear that x 
Wale very ill tomy people in Scatland ; 
1 donor fide hai dt 58 contrary: to 
LMcreſt,*|/Jt:is no wonder; when a prince makes 


"% oxtite'people- follow the example: 


b 1 au the deſire Charles had always ſhewn with 
en hrocuring the eatholies the free exkrciſe of 
5 Kuben and his ſeeræt connettions with Lewis 


anch even the offet of the largeſt ſupplies 


x . him to abandon;;/all ended 10 con- 
ite pon © © n an- Opinion that he intended 80 in. 
a and arbitrary\pdiwer, At this juntture, 
"x by eſtabliſhing the-catholic/religion! was 
lull, 8 Qates. IThis man was ori- 
man of the church of England, and 
3 * f 4d (tle badge eos loo 
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ing on the war againſt France, would Charles 


iſpended their force in favour of the ſecond. . He 


called 


n between his on intereſt and that of his 
preffions of : the, duke of Lauderdale in 
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of a very indifferent character. At length he turned 


papiſt, and lived for ſome time with the Jeſuits at St. 
Omer's. Thence he went to Spain, where he was ad- 
mitted to the councils of the Jeſuits; but being at 
length diſcharged from that ſocicty, his reſentment in- 
He now gave out, that 
his converſion to popery was a mere pretence, to en- 
able him, to diſcover the ſecrets of the Jeſuits; and 
the ſubſtance of his depoſitions was, that the pope 
claimed the fovereignty of England, and had com- 
miſſioned the ron to exercile his rites. In con- 
ſequence of which, the general of the order had, by 
patents unto the pope's ſeal, diſpoſed of the principal 
offices, civil and military. That in a council of fifty 
Jeſuits, held at London, it was unanimouſly reſolved 
to kill the king; and that father de la Chaiſe, confeſſor 
to Lewis XIV. had promiſed a reward of 10, oool. to 
the regicide : that the crown, was to be offered to the 
duke of York, on condition of his ſubmitting -to re- 
ceive it from the pope ; but on his refuſing, he vas to 
ſhare the fate of his brother. They (the j eſuits) had 
formed a plan for ſetting fire to the city of London, 
and executing a general maſſacre of the-proteſtapts in 
every part of the kingdom, In a word, that they 
defigned to overturn the whole conſtitution, and 
eſtabliſh, by blood and deſolation, the dominion of 
popery. + | 00 1 | 

The univerſal conſternation which the information 


of Oates occaſioned cannot be deſcribed. Coleman, 


ſecretary to the ducheſs of Vork, being arreſted, co- 
pies of his correſpondence with father de la Chaiſe, 
the pope's nuncio, and ſome other papiſts, increaſed 
the alarm, and ſeemed to confirm the truth of Oates's 
narrative. In one of Coleman's letters to the French 
king's confeſſor, is the following paſſage: We have 
a great work on our hands: nothing leſs than the con- 
verſion of the three kingdoms : God has given us a 
prince (meaning the duke of York) who is marvelouſly 
ambitious of being the inſtrument of this deſign; but 
as we muſt expect to meet with oppoſition, it behoves 
us to ſecure all the aſſiſtance poſſible.“ He therefore 
deſired de la Chaiſe to furniſh him with 00, oool. 


which would, he laid, engage the king to diſſolv e the 


parliament, whoſe reſolutions were unfavourable t 
France. A new incident ſeemed to confirm the guilt 
of the Jeſuits, whoſe, known bigotry. had before ren- 
dered it probable. Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey, the 
juſtice: of peace ho had taken tbe depoſition of 
Oates, was found dead ina ditch, with his rings on 
his fingers, and his money in his pockets ;; a; ſufficient 
proof that he bad not been killed by robbers. This 


aſſaſſination, the author of which was never diſco- 


vered was conſidered as the att of che papiſts. The 
whole city was in alarm: every indiyidual thought 
himſelf in danger, and the ſame precautions were 
taken as if an enemy had been at the gates. Whether 
Charles believed the truth of this conſpiracy, or 
thought the whole a forgery of Oates; is uncertain; 
but he mentioned ãt to both houſes, and recommended 


vigilance to the magiſtrates in diſcovering and proſe- 


cuting all who were concerned in ſo black an aftion.. 
Danby, the prime miniſter, moved, in the houſe of 
lords, that the affair mjghtbe taken into conſideration, 
and his motion was agreed to. Oates was called be- 


During the time the parliament was engaged jn this 
bulinels, one Bedloe accu ſeveral papiſts, she 
he att 10 le o ne eee Þ ier 
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der of Godfrey. He alſo added ſome circumſtances 


to the depoſitions of Oates. Several noblemen, ac- 


cuſed by theſe informers, were-apprehended, among 
hom were the carl of Powis, the lord viſcount Staf. 


ford, and the lords Arundel of Wardour, Petre, and 
Bellaſis, who were ſent to the Tower. | | 
The depoſitions of Oates and Bedloe being pub- 
liſhed, excited ſuch a ferment! in the kingdom, that 
Charles was obliged to iſſue a proclamation, command- 
iag all popiſh' recuſants, under the ſevereſt penalty, 
to repair to their own houſes, and not venture farther 
than five miles from thence, without a particular li- 
cence. Another proclamation was alſo publiſhed, 
offering a reward to any perſon ho ſhould apprehend 
a popiſh prieſt or jeſuit. The teſt, which declared 
popery to be idolatry, was now inſtituted; and all 
who refuſed to take it were excluded from parliament. 
The duke of York, with tears in his eyes, requeſted 
of the upper houſe an exemption in his favour, de- 
claring, that his religion ſhould be altogether between 
God and himſelf, and never appear in his public con- 
dug. It was with difficulty he carried his point by 
two voices. I would not {ſaid one of the lords) have 
any thing of popiſh principles here, neither man, wo- 
man, dog, Aa 3 n Rengtes 
The parliament proceeded ſtill farther, for the houſe 
of commons, finding that Sir Joſeph Williamſon; ſecre- 
tary of Scotland, had counterſigned ſeveral commiſ- 
fions to popiſſi recuſants, and being a member of the 
lower houſe, they 
Charles, highly incenſed at this commitment of his 
ſervant, wi making any application to him, im- 
mediately ordered him to be releaſed. He however 


_ revoked the commiſſions that had given offenee, and 


the commons were ſatisfied with this inſtance of royal 
In che interim, Montague, ambaſſador in France, 
haſtily returned, and laid open a new ſcene. He pro- 
duced a letter writer by the high treaſurer Danby, 
during the late negotiations for a peace on the con- 
tinent': by which it appeared, that the king had, in 
ſome meaſure, ſold the intereſts both of England and 
che allies. Among other - particulars, it 'imported; 


chat if the conditions of the peace were accepted by 


the allics, Charles was to be paid 6,000,000 by France 
withir-three years after the treaty ſhould be ſigned. 
Danby; whom jt ſeenis diſapproved: of: writing this 
letter; endeavoured to ſecure hiimſelf, by procuring it 
to be authenticated by the king who had added, with 
his own hand, This leiter is written by my order; 
C. R.“ The commons now nb longer doubietl that 


Charles had uftcd in conſort ' with France: und 


though they pereeived that the latter reflcQed greater 
diſhonour on the king than: his miniſter; yet in order 
to diſcover the whole truth of this prove ing myſtery, 
they impeached Danby of high træaſon, hui ibe lords 
refuſed io put him under arreſt. The diſpute no 
_ violent between the two houſes, and Charles, 
1 ent the diſagre conſequences that might 
vella from b been . 2 


though at firſt very favourable to the imerceſts of the 
crown. © The akteration in the fentiments of the com- 
mons was wholly owing to the conduQ'of the king, 
and'thefpirit of the naüõann. 
22 — and Coleman was the firſt that 
the weighs of popular indignation. On the 2pth of 
November he was brought to the bar ot the King x. 
bench, where lord cliief.jaſtice Scogge prefided. 
The evidences againſt him were Oates, Bedloe and 
is own letters, Oates. and Bedloe fwore that he had 


received a patent from the general of the ſeſuits, to 
att as ſecretary of ſtate; and that he had agreed to 


\\ 
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*treaſurer's flaff, and gave it to tbe eatl of Lauder 


committed him to the Tower. 
ſelves of the popular commotions; and the majoriyi 


| throne. -Shaft{bury'sobjeQwastogive the Engliſhcro 


ing the king had gruntri him a free pardon, 4 


gilatuve, e protogucd, und afterwards dure | 
9 


the aſſaſſination of the king. He vas acc 
con vide of a ſuffered 4 
December, but declared his innocence tg a 
Father. Irgand allo ſuffered, abough be alley 
was in Staffordſhire at the very time the accu 
{wore he attended the meetings of the donſpiraton z. 
London, Every Jeſuit was conſideretl as + villa 
and that lying and mental reſervation made 
the principles of their order. Several other perſo 

were impeached, a whom were Thomas Pick 
ering, a prieſt; John Grove, a lay-btother; Thom 
Whitebread, provincial of the ſefuits in England 
and who, according to the evidence of Oates wa 
have been created atehbiſnop of Canterbury ; tu 
court, Fenwick, Gaven and Turner, all Jeluits a» 
Langhorne, a cathblic lawyer, Theſe were all * 
guilty and executed. | | 
A. D. 2679. - On the bthof March a new parli 
ment met, when it was oon evident that a very co 
laderable majority was un the ſide of the oounir/ pany 
Charles was alarmed; and in order to ingratizt 
himſelf with his new aſſembly, be prevailed upon hi 
brother, the duke of York, to ſubmit to an order ſ 
his leaving England. He deprived Danby of th 


ö 
U 


dale; but in order to prevent the former, cube 
e er a or fear, from liſcovering ſecm 
be wi ed to be concealed, he granted him aftcepa 


be leaders of the popular party in gener, 1 
Shaftſbury in particular, dttermined to avail en 


the commons, io curry into execution the plan ibey hai 
formed for ex the duke of Fork from tl 


to the duke oſ Monmouth, one of Gharles'snatura loud 
It vas already reportadl, that a marriage bad delhi 
contratted between the king and Lucy Waiters, wah 
duke of Monmouth's mother. It therefort been 


tained aſſurances from the king. before his depariut 
from England, that he would fupport his ſuccelio 
to the crown, took up hin reſidence at Bruſſels 
- Being: difappointed-irvtbis —— commot 
renewed the. impeachment of yz -notyluanat 


„ 
* 


but by ge, 


4. D. 1679. 
fering ſo honourable a, poſt on that dangerous man, he 


He was miſtaken. Shaftſbury, perceiving that the 


| inge conduEt towards him was leſs the effect of ſin- 
h than policy, changed not bis conduct. He | 
A cultivated a [till cloſer correſpondence with the lead- 


en of the oppoſition ; and by being acquainted with 


enemy than ever. 1 

The commons having acquired fo able a leader, 
dere determined to carry their reſentment to the 
reteſt lengths. They reſolved, that the duke of 
York's zeal for popery, and the hopes of ſeeing him 
m the throne, occalioned popiſh conſpiracies. The 
king, who ſaw the deſign of this reſolution, endea- 


ſures, He offered to paſs a bill for reſtrifting the 
pover of a catholic prince, if ever one of that per- 
vafion ſhould fill the Engliſh throne. He was not to 
have the right of confering church dignities. 
members of the privy council, the judges, the lord- 
levtenants of counties, and their deputies, together 
vith all the,officers of the navy, were neither to be 

inted nor removed, without conſent of parlia- 
ment. Theſe extraordinary conceſſions, which muſt 
greatly have limited the prerogative, were not ſuf- 
ent to appeaſe the houſe, which was conftantly en- 
WT famed by the cabals of Shaftfbury. 5 85 
A confiderable majority therefore reſolved to bring 
in what was called The Excluſion Bill,“ by which 


leland belonged to the next heir, the duke of York 
that if he appeared in either of theſe 
in he ſhould be declared guilty of treaſon ; 
that thoſe who defended his title ſhould be 
leemed enemies and traitors.” Nor was this the = 
fopular act of the commons; they expelled all fac 
i poſſeſſed lucrative offices, in ordet to weaken ſtill 
finer the influence of the crown. They declared 
ing armies,” and-even the royal guards, illegal ; 
dthey palſed the famous Habeas Corpus bill, which 
fill confideted as the principal ſecurity of the ſub- 
1 By virtue of this noble act, no perſon tan be 
[Ent to prifon' beyond the ſea; No judge cam tefuſe a 
Finer his habeas corpus, which, obliges the goaler 
v produce the priſoner before any court the wm ſhall 
Point, and there ſhew cauſe for the impriſönment. 
The priſoiner is to be tried at the time appoints 
adit he is diſcharged by a court of juſtice, he can. 
Wt be impriſoned again upon the ſane account. This 
— — paſſed the upper houſe, and received 
Tele bills being pafſed, the commons reſumed the 
Peſtcutivn of Dany; and reſolved that tb mäintain 
 rldity of the royal perdon in his cafe was 20 in- 
ngement of their privile | 
| bat the biſhops, who wete conſidered as entirely de- 
SER 
the upper houle ; "anc 
| A dee (reg Charles was 


| preſent © remonft 3 
| moft dangerous tonfequences, he repaire 
MH houſe of Jet ont 1 


England. They bore 


ec of 
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would become a friend to the meaſures of the court. 


de ſecrets of government, became a more dangerous | 


wured to prevent it, by propofing conciliating mea- | 


The 


ü un declared, That the crowns of England and 


appointed; 


were treated 'with as ; 


 treaſilre?, i Hyde was appointed in bis 


II. A. D. 1679. 67 
and was now become 4s great a perſecutor as Lauder - 
dale himfelf, was marked out for deſtruftion. A large 
body of the covenanters accordingly lay in iobull 
for him, and as he was returning in his coach ffom the 
council at Edinburgh, they attacked him near alittle 
village called Magus, about two miles from St. An- 
drews ; they immediately dragged him out of his 
carriage, and regardlefs of the prayers, tears and 
ſupplications of Nis daughter, who happened to be 
with him, put him to death in the moſt inhuman and 
brutal manner. | | 

A murder fo exceedingly cruel was a figoal for the 
covenanters to fly to arms. They accordingly afſems 


| bled from every quarter, proclaimed the covenant at 


Rutherglen, furprized the city of Glaſgow, ifſued a 
proclamation, commanding the magiſtrates to drive 
all archbilhops, biſhops and curates, out of the 
kingdom immediately ; and inviting all their brethren 
to join them, and finiſh the good work they had fo 
happily begun. They were foon joined by a vaſt 
multitude of people ; but inſtead of confining them- 
ſelves to the redrefling of grievances, they fell to 
plundering the adjacent country, This gave time 
to the magiſtrates to provide for the ſecurity of 
Edinbarph. The duke of Monmouth was ſent, at 
the head of an atmy, to reduce them, and ſoon 
executed his commilicn. He came up with them 
at Bothwell-bridge ; and falling upon them with in- 
credible fury, ſoon gained a complete victory. Neat 
1000 of the infutgents were left dead on the field of 
battle, and 1200 taken priſoners, among whom were 
ſeveral of thoſe concerned in the murder of archbi- 
ſhop Sharp. Theſe were all hanged up immediately ; 
a few tnorc were afterwards tried and executed; but 
the greateſt part were ſent to the plantations, Mon- 
mouth, deſirous of gaining the affektions of the 
Scots, treated the people with great humanity, 
During this rebellion in Scotland, the king was 
ſeized with a violent fever, which threw the whole 
kingdom into the utmoſt confuſion. The council 
aſſembled ; and notwithſtanding, the oppoſition o 
Shafifbury, and ſeveral other members of the coun- 
try pay, they reſolved to ſend for the duke of York 
from Bruſſels. He ſoon arrived; but in the inter- 
val the King was pretty well recovered. The oppo- 
fition was not, however, idle, duting che kipg's fick- 
neſs: they demanded that the F be 
HO alembled; and the coutt Pry as A 
counterpoiſe to their F preſented the moſt 
5 4 addreſſes, This oppoſition in the two par- 
ties introduced che zames of Whig and Tory 
The former, which had been given to the Scotcl 
fanatics, was now given to the oppoſition ; and the 


latter, which'had been originally applied to the rebe 
in Ireland, was now applied to the courtiers, Theſe 
otidus appeations ſerved no other purpoſe than that 
of foſtering 1 and diſcord, an n 
the breach, already to0 large, between the two par- 

Monmonth's behaviour in Scotland alarmed the 
duke of York, who uſed every method, in his poet 
to procure the 1 of that popular nobleman, 
He fucceeded. in his attempts, and Maypod Way 
obliged to retire to the continent; while be ell 
unde petienct of quieting the minds of the Engliſh, 
obtained permiſſion to reure into Scotland, but made 
himſelf more enemies than friends, in that kingdom 
Shaftfbliry, whoſe ' dehigns. were bon  ſufficien 
Known, was dilmiffed from his polt of preſidant of 
the ee and che earl of Radnor was appointed 
in his fo 


oom. The carl of Efſex reigned his poll s 
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s A.D, 1089, 


The proſecutions carried on againſt the Roman 


catholics exaſperated them ſo much, that they deter- 


mined to be revenged upon their proſecutors, and 


turn the late odium from themſelves to the preſpyte- 
Tians. They had accordingly recourſe to one Dan- 
gerfield, a fellow who had ſuffered almoſt every 


puniſhment that the law could infli on the moſt aban- 


doned miſcreant. This man, who enjoyed the firſt 
place in the chronicles of infamy, was tutored for the 


purpoſe. He was confined in Newgate for debt, 
when he was pitched upon as the leader in this ſcene 


of aQtion. The catholics releaſed him, and found 


him ſufficient employment. He pretended to have 
been privy io a deſign for deſtroying the king and 


royal family, and changing the government into a2 


commonwealth, The king and his brother counte- 
nanced the information, and rewarded him for his 
diſcovery with a ſum of money. But certain papers, 
which he produced as evidences of his aſſertions, 
appearing to be forged by himſelf, he was ſent to pri- 


fon. His character was alone ſufficient to create ſul- 


picions; all his haunts were ordered to be ſearched; 
and in the houſe of one Mr. Collier, a Roman catho- 
Fic, his particular friend, they found the model of the 
plot fairly written in a book, tied with a ribbon, 
and concealed in a meal-tub. From this incident it 
was called the Meal-tub Plot. Finding the whole 
diſcovered, the miſcreant made a general confeſſion. 
Le ſaid the ſcheme had been contrived by the countels 
of Powis, the carl of Caſtlemain, and the five lords 
confined in the Tower, in order to invalidate the 
evidences of Oates, Bedloe, and others, againſt the 
papiſts. He added, that he was inſtrutted to accuſe 


the. dukes of Monmouth and Buckingham, the earls 


of Eſſex, Hallifax, and others, of being concerned in 


a conſpiracy againft the Ling and the duke of York. 


This diſcovery being made, lord Caſtlemain and 
lady Powis were committed to the Tower, and the 
prop did not fail to cenſure both the king and his 
brother with being concerned in this perfidious 
81 1 „ 
A. D. 1680. On the 26th of January the par- 
liament met, when the king endeavoured to HY 21k 
the members with the ſentiments of unanimity ſo ne- 
 Teffary for the public welfare. . All Europe (laid 
he in his ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion) bas its 
eyes on this aſſembly, and ſeems to think its fate in- 
volved in it, as well as ours. Let üs beware of 
firengthening our enemies, and diſheartening. ou 
friends, by unſeaſonable diſputes. Should —_ 
ariſe, the reproach will not fall upon me, for I have 
negleRed nothing that 1 keep you in peace while 
Ive, and ts leave you ſo when I die.” But the 
commons were far from entering into theſe views, 
They . with aQs of violence againft the Tories. 
No reſpett was paid to the habeas corpus bill: arbi- 
traty impriſonments grew ſo common, that the whole 
nation complained of the violence. One Stowell 
had the courage'to refiſt an officer of juſtice, who 
auempied to impriſon bim by, an order of the 
houſe.” "HE ed, in his defence, that be knew no law 
E! be deprived of bis 
liberty.” The commons did not think proper to pro- 
ceed avy farther; and in order to free themſelves 
from the embarralſWnent, they gave out, that Stowell 


— 


was fick, and they;had gwnted him a month for his 
tecorery. They nc Ne the excluſion bill, 


— ahd uf it up tothe lords for their concurrence. A 
yiolent debate fucceeded, "in which the eloquence of 
Shaftibury © was eclipſed by thar of Hallifax, his ne- 
teien partizab of -the court. At laſt the 
eli was put, and the bill was rejetted by a con- 
derabſe majority. This deciſion rendered all the 
pes of the commons abortive; and they moe 
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forſake him in the dreadful trial. Being very old and 


bills; and at laſt voted, that they would grant no 


could have no effect on the members. This meaſur 


| Wy | . 25 1 word, be 
ten, * No popem, vo Her. d dy 


princes beßide bimſelf would. baue bosse, 


2. A. D. 1684, 
impeached as abettors of the popiſh plot. 


them had been for ſume time confined in the 
The firſt they attacked was the old lord 8 
Oates depoſed that he had ſeen a commiſſion (eq; 

him, ſigned by father Oliva, general of the ſeſ 1 
Two other witneſſes {wore that he had enge oy 
kill the king; and Stafford was found guiky 5 f. 
peers, upon a majority of twenty-four voices. Hi 
courage, ſupported by conſcious innocence, did Noe 


Five of 
Tower, 


tafford. 


infirm, on going to his execution, he deſired a col: 
** 1 may tremble with cold; (laid he) but. thank 
heaven, I ſhall never tremble through fear,” jj 
declared, on the ſcaffold, his abhorrence of the cor 
ruptions of the church of Rome. 1 die (laid he 
in hopes that the deluſion will ſoon vaniſh, and tha 
truth will oblige the world to do me juſlice at lal“ 
We believe you, my lord (replied the weeping 70. 
pulace) ; God bleſs your lordſhip.” The executioner 
was melted into tears, and it was with the utmoſt di 
ficulty that he performed his duty. The circumſan. 
ces of this execution ſhook the general belief of the 
conſpiracy ; and though it till continued to alam 
the people, no more blood was ſhed upon that x. 
count. The commons perceived the paſſions of the 
people were turned againſt them, and they began b 
act with leſs reſolution. _ 

The lower houſe was, however, ſtill determined 
to purſue the plan they had formed, and flatered| 
themſelves the flexibility of Charles, and his neceſ: 
ſitĩies for money, would at laſt render them ſucceſsful, 
They accordingly propoſed ſeveral inflaymaay 


ſupplies. till the excluſion bill was paſſed ino a lav. 
Convinced that nothing was now to be expetled, 
Charles, diffolved the parliament. But though he had 
thus abruptly parted with one aſſembly, he hoped to 
have better ſucceſs. with. another: and accordingy 
ſummoned a new parliament to meet at Oxford, 
where the unfavourable diſpoſitions of the capita 


e 


N . # 
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London, in particular, were followed by crouds e 


cititzens, with cockades, on which which welt * 


parties endeavoured o make a pompods © 7 =, 
their ftrength ; and the meeting of this Aan 
had rather the appearance of thoſe e , 
Coventry, than the peaceable and amicadic 
of the ſovereign and his people. ce 
Charles, being exaſp 1 x 
began to exert. his authority with a ig ge 
ne thought incapable. /_ He opened. E 


ſaid, 4 


laſt parliament, which gyere back, be vine 
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cre nor intention to exerciſe arbitrary power over 
hem, ſo he would not allow it to-be exerciſed over 
imſelf, He again inculcated moderation in their de- 
rates, as it was by that means alone the ends of the 
ation, who had deputed them as repreſentatives, 


of 
ver. 
Id; 
Lt 
Ults, 


7 ould be anſwered. He told them he was willing to 
[ys ie them every ſatisfaction in his power, with regard 
= their fears of a popiſh ſucceſſor, by joining with 
r hem to eſtabliſh any practical ſcheme for putting the 
wr ernment entirely into the hands of proteſtants, 


hank 
He 
cot. 
1 he) 
1 that 
lalt,” 
g po. 
loner 
{i dif. 
nſ}an- 
of the 
alarm 
at ac- 
of the 
gan t0 


u he would, on his part, perform every thing that 
oald reaſonably be defired of him, ſo he expected 
hat they ſhould lay aſide their animoſities, and con- 
aur with him in that ſalutary intention; and not by a 
revival of their paſt irregularities inſpire him with a 
guſt to parliaments. ET 3139 

- The defired effect, however, was not produced by 
this ſpeech. » Equally indifferent to the menaces and 
bolbings of the king, they elected the ſame ſpeaker 
tat filled the chair in the laſt parliament, and adopt- 
al the ſame meaſures, namely, the impeachment of 
Danby, the enquiry into the popiſh plot, and the hill 
o excluſion. They were fo determined to carry 
de lall meaſure, that they rejetted every expedient. 
-mined move all their fears with regard to a popiſnh ſuc- 


aiſhed 500. miles from the Britiſh. dominions: that 
the government ſhould be wholly: veſted in a regent : 


Anne: that if the duke ſhould have a ſon educated in 


a (ay, 

fl te proteſtant religion, then the ſaid princeſſes re- 
he had heftively to ſucceed in the regency, during the mi- 
ped 10 dority of ſuch ſon, and no longer: that notwith- 


ding landing theſe kingdoms, out of reſpeQ to the royal 


)xod ily, and for preſerving the right of ſucceſſion, 
capital Wohi be governed in the name of James II. yet no 
neunen ſhould take arms from him, or by virtue of his 


itizensd wmmiſion, on pain of being capitally puniſhed: 


ked b Wt all officers, civil or military, ſhall take an oath 
pop oblerve this ſettlement of the government: that 
ic of a ſimilar nature ſhould paſs in the parliaments 


A Scotland and Ireland: that if the duke of York 


we [00K 


vbich ld come into any of the three kingdoms, he ſhould 
uth, de abſolutely excluded, and the government devolve 
clign 0 Pike regent : that all papiſts of any conſideration 
in! poud be baniſhed by name, and their children be 


ucated in the proteſtant religion.” But even this 
FP, which amounted very near to an excluſion, 
| rejected. They were determined on their objeR, 
* no palliative expedienis would be accepted. 
ung the time of the parliament's being thus 

Mcyed, one Fitz-Harris, an Iriſh catholic, had 
"mated himſelf into the favour of the court, by 


 leyera 


rived 


jaliyes nz information concerning the ſchemes of the op- 
crouls „ Party, He joined with one Everard in com- 
ere un an infamous and injurious libel, apparently 
rd, 8 * ew of getting money by the information. A 
1 | : ver ſpares his affociate when it is his intereſt 
m_ | The bim up. Everard impeached Fitz- Harris, 
dit f „„a immediately arreſted. The priſoner had 
ford, E ages of eſcaping from the hand of juſtice, 
we hr ging his party. He accordingly declared 

„ been engaged by the court to write the 


queſtion, to throw the odium on the P 

ll the exeluſion bill. He added ſome 3 
_ ing the popiſh plot, and pre- 
— e very 22, „ oe diſcoveries. . 

, ation aff. hoping to obtain reſh matter for de- 
1 7 orded him their protection and choir 


" »41 
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that this regent ſhould be the : princeſs of Orange; 
ad in caſe of her death without iſſue, in the princeſs 


.C H AUR L Es 


during the reign of ſuch a prince. In a word, that 


a 


a 


Enely, one of the king's miniſters, in order to | 


teſſor, propoſed, ** that the duke of York ſhould be 
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reject it. Exaſperated at his refuſal, the com- 
mons complained of a violation of privilege, and 
declared, that if any judge: ſhould preſume to try 
Fitz-Harris, he ſhould be held guilty of that violation; 
This altercation between the two houſes eontinued 
to increaſe, which afforded Charles a very favourable 
opportunity of putting a period to a parliament whom 
he found were determified' to oppoſe him in every 
particular. He, however, kept his deſign a ſecret 
even from his moſt intimate friends; and on the 
28th of March, the very day the exclufion bill was 
fo be read the ſecond time; he repaired with the ut- 
moſt privacy to the' houſe, and before oy had 
received the leaſt intimation of his deſign, diſſolved 
the parliament. This reſolute behaviour of the king 
diſconcerted all the meaſures of the Whigs. He at- 
terwards publiſhed a proclamation, in which he gave 
his reaſons for diſſolving the two laſt parliaments, and 
accuſed the commons of a deſign to wreſt from him 
the Fog authority, and totally ſubvert the conſtitu- 
tion of England. | 1497 
Being from experience convinced, that he had no- 
thing to hope-from the commons, he determined not 
to expoſe himiclf any longer to parliamentary ſtorms. 
He retrenched the expences of his government, rehin- 
quiſhed the town of Tangier in Africa, though the 
fortifications had coſt him very conſiderable ſums; 
and ſeemed reſolved” to maintain the triumph he had 
gained over the oppoſition by his vigour. The clergy 
now boldly propagated the favourite maxims of the 
crown, and the whigs were repreſented as ſectaries 
and republicans of the moſt dangerous kind. Doubts 
were thrown out with regard to the truth of the po- 
piſh conſpiracy ; and could the king have maintained 
the ſame moderation in his conduct he had hitherto 
done, his triumph would have been worthy of him; 
but he ſuffered repriſals of too rigorous a nature to be 
made by the tory party. The ſpies who had ſerved 
the parliament now offered their ſervices to the court, 
and were Accepted. Fitz-Harris was tried and exe- 
cuted. He declared before his execution that the 
libel was his own, and that he had compoled it 
merely to give it up to the miniſtry for the ſake of a 
reward, The duke of Vork was recalled from 
Scotland, and reſumed his feat at the council board. 
It is. neceffary here to obſerve, that Ireland had 
for ſome years been governed by the duke of Or- 
mond, a zealous royaliſt, and a true friend to his 
country, He — the principles of the proteſt- 
ant — but was no bigot to his tenets : he was 
indulgent to thoſe of other perſuaſions, and, provi- 
ded they did nothing to difturb the peace of the 
government, was willing they ſhould worſhip their 
Maker in the manner moſt agreeable to their con- 
| ſciences.” Ormond had ſerved Charles faithfully ; he 
never forſook him in his baniſhment ; but diſdaining 
the meannels -of flattery and adulation, he was long 
neglefted by that prince, who could not number 
gratitude among his virtues. . Dillon, an Iriſh colo- 
nel, once requeſted the duke to aſſiſt him on ſome 
particular occaſion with his intereſt at court, adding, 
that he had no other dependence but on God and 
him. I am heartily ſorry for you, (replied the 
duke) you could not poſſibly have two friends of leſs 
credit at court.” During his government, his: whole 
ſtudy was to preſerve peace, and render the people 
happy. But his virtues were not ſufficient to defend. 
him againft the malice of Shaſiſbury. He attacked 
him in parliament with all the powers of eloquence, 
and infinuated crimes of which he was wholly a 
ſtranger. Ormond's» defender was his own Jon, 
the carl of Oſſory. He invalidated all the infinuations 
of his adverſary, and after many juſt encomjums on 


— 


che condud of his father, added with a boldneſs that 
did him honour, He never adviſed to break the 
62 ' wiple 
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triple alliance he never adviſed to ſhut up the, ex- 
chequer; be gexer adviſet the declaration in favour 
ef the non-cenformiſts ; he never adviſed to break 
with Holland; to preſerve the alliance with France: 
let my father enjoy the privilege. that all honeſt men 
ought to enjoy: let him be Judged by his counſels 
and his actions.“ Shaftſbury felt the poignancy of the 


reaſm having been the author of. thoſe, evil coun- | 


els which the king bad followed. The lords ap- 
plauded the noble defence of Oſſory, and his true and 
ſimple narrative of fats. prevailed over the artificial 
eloquence of his adverſary. Offory did not long ſur- 
vive this triumph. His father was ſincerely affected 
with his death, and ſaid on that melancholy, occaſion, 
JL would not change my dead {op for any liviog ſon 
in Chriſtendom.” 7FFFCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC D917 29 311 
„While the duke of. York reſided in Scotland he 
prattiſed all the ſeverities of arbitrary power. He 
eftabliſhed a teſt by which the royal perogatiye, the 
- fupremacy, and paſſive obedience were ;expreſsly ac- 
knowledged. But the oath was drawn up in fo pro- 
lix and ili-digeſted a manner hes Argyle Heng hne 


explanalions neceſſary, before he could be ptevailed 


upon to take it. This conduct exaſperated the duke, 
who determined to make him feel the weight of power. 
Argyle was arreſted and condemned; but found 
means t eſcape. Above two thouland preſpyterians 
were praſeeuted on this account with the moſt horrible 
ſeuetity. An. inquiſition more gruel than that of Spain 
was carried an in various paxts of Septland. The 
people complained; hut without, xedreſs ;the duke of 
York; | who nom diredted the affairs of the kingdom, 
ſtifled all their applications | 
A. D. 168g. Inſtead: of: being the parent of his 
people, Charles now openly headed a faction, Very 
extraordinary meaſures were taken to humble the 
city of London, whoſe power and political intrigues 
bad given great umbrage to the court. A Quo War- 
ranto, or an order to produce the charters of the city, 
was iſſued. If it ſhould appear upon ſtrict enquiry, 


that any of the conditions preſcribed. in either of 


theſe charters had been violated in any eſſential point, 
the privileges of the city might be taken away. Two 
ſacis were cited to prove that the city had actually 
broken the conditions of the charter. This was de- 
nied by the council for the defendants with very ſtrong 
reaſons; but the judges, devoted to the court, paſſed 
ſentence agreeable to its intenſions. Struck with con- 
ſternation, the common · council aſſembled to conſult 
the: moſt proper meaſures to be taken on this alarm- 
ing exigency. It was propoſed, that an entire ſub- 
miſſion ſhould be made to the miniſtry, as the only 


means of preventing the total extinQion of the liber- 


ties of the city. This propoſal was ſtrongly. oppoſed 
by the whigs. They repreſented the late aftion of 
- the court as a moſt notarious violation of their rights 
i d privileges; and added, that they ſhould be in 

| Sine meaſure acceſſary to this aft of uſurpation, if, 
by a daſtardly ſubmiſſion, they acknowledged the un- 
uſt authority. | Fear, blended with intereſt, however, 
prevailed over that firmneſs and reſolution which 
might have been expetted from the capital of the 
Engliſh nation. An humble deputation was ſent to 
his mazeſty, requeſting the reftaration of their charter. 


Their petition was granted, but not till they had made 


ſuch conceſſions as in effect annihilated even the ſha- 
Alarmed at the example of the capital, all the other 
corporations in the kingdom tamely reſigned their 
charters into the king's hands: nor could they obtain 


- a, reſtoration of them till they had paid conſiderable 
ſums; and even then all the places of power and 
profit were, like thoſe of che capital, leſt entirely at 
the diſpoſal of the crown, - This may fruly be con- 
ſidered as the triumph of deſpotiſm. The | Engliſh. 
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becoming evidences. 


— 
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Katia ow 


land, where. be died ſoon after, diſregarded bothby 


| plan, and hoped for ſuceeſs ſrom the univerſal diflai 


city, afſemble their forces, and break out ino opt 


provided he might be affured of 


Howard, a man of:a very 


were no longet that hold and reſolute people Who. in 
defence of their antient privileges, had made ih . 
monarchs tremble on the throne, they were hind, q 
into flaves, who. covered. the yoke of oppreſſion = 
offered the incenſe of | adulation to the tyrant that 
trampled upon their liberties. 8 las eat bi. 
The duke of Monmouth, che earl of Sbaſiſbu 
lord Ruſſel, and ſeveral other noblemen, had formed 
a plot for an inſurreQion, After the diſſolution of (he 
Parliament at Oxford. Shaft{bury had been impl. 
Joned, and an indiftment for high treaſon had been 
preferred againſt him; but the bill was rejefted ) 
the grand jury. After the ſeizing of che city's Fe 
he found means to renew the ſcheme; and it was pro- 
poſed to excite inſurreſtions in different parts of the 
country, and even to attack the'king's guards,” Aj 
their meaſures were taken, the time fixed, and amp 
nifeſto ready for juſtifying the revolt. But ſome un. 
foreſeen.accidents occaſioned delays. Shafiſbury, who 
knew: the danger, deſpaired of ſucceſs. He there. 
fore abandoned the enterprize, and reiired into Hol 


friends and ene ies . HH open til; 
„ Sbaſtiſbury's defeBon did not, however, intimidate 
the conſpirators j they determined to purſue ther 


faclion that prevailed in every part of the nation, 
While they were employed in concerting meaſures 
for carrying theindehgh into execution, anotber plat 
was formed by a ſet of inferior conſpirators. The 
Principal of theſe were colonel Rumſey, colonel Wal 
cot, both republican ofſicers: Goodenough, under- 
meriff of London $% Weſt, Tyler, Norton, Ayloſe, 
Ferguſon; Rouſe, Home, Keiling, Holloway, Bourne, 
Lee and Rombald. The laſt, Who Was a mae, 
poſſeſſed an eſtate in the rœad to Newmarket, called 
the Rye-houſe farm. Hence the.. conſpirators fre: 
quently met, and from this circumſtance the conſt 
racy is generally known: by the name of ibe Rye. houſe 
Plot. The deſign was to attack the King's guards, an 
ſeize the perſons of the king and his brother in the 
return from Newmarket. This being effected e 
conſpirators. were to have repaired, With the ume 
haſte io London, in order to join their brethren in tte 


The whole defign, however, was diſcovered beſon 
it could be carried into execution, by the confelho 
of Keiling. Orders were immediately iſſued 0 
ſeizing the conſpirators. Terrißed at their dane 
Weſt and Rumſey ſurrendered with an intenuen 3 


The former had been admit 
into the ſecret of the plot formed by ibe woe | 
and orders were accordingly iſſued for arreſting Bes 
Ruſſel, Eſſex, Howard, Sidney, and Hambden, fue 
ſon to the celebrated republican of that name, W 
apprehended, and ſent to the Tower. Memon. 5 
ſconded. Walcot, Home, and Rouſe wer? firſt! 1 
the evidences againſt them were Ant 4 1 
one Bourne, a brewer, who concurred in wn 10 
that they were all frequently at the meeting Wale 
preceding year on the b neſs of the plot. by u 
in his defence, alledged, and offered to 3 % i 
doubted teſtimony, that he was ill of the gon fend 
time the king was at Newmarket. eee 5 
againſt him was, however, gre” tly ſtreng! "Cineme | 
a letter he himſelf wrote, while under 97 |. 
to ſecretary Jenkins; wherein he pro”: mnie 
all he knew relative to the plot againſt |-pard0 
the roy? A r 
The jury found ther all guilty, and they e © Bp 
after executed at Tyburn. | 
Lord . : followed that of 
profligate c 


deſcended uo purchaſe big pardon; BY 0. 


i 
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dence againſt his friends. But his condu rendered 


him into their company. 


var againſt him. According to a ſtatute of Mary, 
either of theſe crimes muſt be proved by the concur- 
rent teſtimony of two evidences, with regard to any 
Al tending 0 füuch purpoſes. The refinements of the 
huyers rendered the definition leſs limited, and, con- 
geguentiy, the proof more eaſy. This was what con- 
demned Rufſel, who had long been the idol of the 
people. Too honeſt to deny that he had any concern 


ing, that he had no defign againſt the life of the king. 
Monmouth offering to furrender himſelf a priſoner, 
il he thought that adtion would ſave his life, the earl 
vobly anſwered, By no means; I fhould gain no- 
| dnghyfceing'any friend die with me.” He alſo re- 
fled the offer of lord Cavendiſh, who was defirous 
of changing drefſes with him, in order to facilitate his 
einn Dis 2319951 11999% 27; UH 1. 
| 1250 Ruſſel, on che morning of his execution, 
ater winding up bis watch; said, We have done 


n,“ lt was thought he would have been pardoned, 
aud he have been prevailed upon to abandon a prin- 
ce he had always maintained, and which was thought 


that if he goes beyond theſe bounds; the ſubjects have 
arght, in their own defence, to bring him back. But 
be always declared, that he was incapable of the baſe 
He often de- 
Cared, that he preferred a violent death to any other; 


8 


i the populace, every thing 


n Lincoln's. \nn-Fields, on the 24 ft 


(ears, 
ney, ſon to the earl of Leic 


ay, gave him a diſtinguiſhed place among the re- 


Pudlicang, 


Ade aQ 


ited the bill of excluſion. In a word, he o 


deaſure of the | 
Sunſt him: h 
to 
lared h 


An the propoſed infurrettions, he infiſted only in ſay- 


CHAR L E 8 
vas of an older date. He was, however, condemned! 
him ſo univerſally odious, that not a man of character | 
or teputation in either party would aſterwards admit 
| In adhering to the letter of 
the laws of England on the ſubject of treaſon, it was 
* (ifficult to conſtitute the erime of the peers. Accord- 
ing to the famous ſtatute of Edward III. there are two | 
ſpecies of treaſon, the intention or attempt to take 
way the king's life, and the actual attempt to make 


* * 
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wihitime) we have nothing now to think of but eter- 


dy dhe court ineompatible with the duty and loyalty of 
a ſubjett. This principle Was; that the power of 
eery king of England is limited by the laws; and 


tecauſe after being expoſed a "few minutes to thꝭ eyes 
g was over; and that there 
Walels to be ſuffered than in the drawing of a tooth. 
lle vas attended in his laſt moments by Dr. Tillotſon | 
nd Dr, Burnet, © He ſuffered on a ſcaffold eretted 
„ 0 1ſt of July; and died 
like an Engliſhman, without ſhewing. the leaſt weak- 
nels though ſurrounded by a populace drowned in 


The next vidim was the celebrated Algernon | 
mM er. His prodigious | 
Ks, his inſuperable courage, and his paſſion for 


He oppoſed the reſtoration of monarchy | 
n the ſame zeal he had before oppoſed the uſurpa- 
of Cromwell. F inding that his oppoſition Would 
a n Yan, he withdrew into Holland; but defirous 
leyiſiting his native country, he took the benefit 
13 of indemnity, and returned to England. 

den joined the country party, and warmly: ſup- 
5 1s intereſt and eloquence, every deſign and 
court. Howard was the only evidence 
: his papers were therefore produced, in 
ſpply the reſt. Some writings, in which be 


bn 4 ms own ſentiments on the natural contract, 


e reſi 
Qubl 7 
ue 8 
tin erſdences, more than ſufficient” to cgnviR 
lee — 4 did Sidney repreſent, that the reſem- 
Bd, vas 1 and. uriüng, a proof rejected in Eng- 
bs: ha, be onl evidence that thoſe works were 
Dice 7 ne) Dad neher een publiſhed or 
Rein cou to any perſon; that they proved no 
Piracy, becauſe it, was clear the writing 


Ican 


* | 


ance to tyrants, on the advantages of a 
government, were conſidered as fupple- 
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the duke thought him too formidable an enemy to 
eſcape. His ſentence had, however, no power to 
terrify him; he gloried in dying for the cauſe he had 
embraced from his infancy. This illuſtrious man muſt 
for ever be lamented, as, under a republican govern- 
ment, he muſt certainly have merited the higheſt ap- 
plau ee | | ys 4.4 | 

Lord Eſſex being found dead in priſon, at firſt it 
was ſtrongly reported that he was murdered by order 
of the king and his brother; but there were after- 
wards found ſufficient proofs that he had put an end 


had always been a ſtrong advocate for ſuieide. The 
principal friends of the duke of Monmouth being 
dead, that nobleman wrote two letters to the king, 
filled with the moſt humble and ſubmiſſive expreffions, 
Monmouth was the favourite ſon of Charles, who now 
felt all his tenderneſs revive. He accepted of the 
guilty youth's ſubmiſſion, and permitted him to come 
to court. He even indulged him fo far, that he was 
exculed from giving evidence againſt any of his 
friends; but was required to ſign a paper, owning the 
plot in general, and cacitly juſtifying the evidence 
againſt ithoſe who had ſuffered. In a few days, how 
ever, Monmouth repented of the ſtepihe had taken, 
and, with the greateſt earneſtneſs, intreated. the king 
to return him the paper. Chantes was ſo highly in- 
'cenſed at his behaviour, that he banned him from 


court. Monmouth paſſed over into Holland, where 


the king, notwithſtanding all that bad paſſed, corre- 
ſponded with. him by letter, unknown to the duke of 
Vork, and privately made him conliderable remit- 
ances of mon yy) 9D 
The king now. enjoyed an almoſt unlimited autho- 
rity in peace. The plot that had been formed againſt 
him rendered him dearer to his people, who imputed 
all the late ſeverities to the duke of York. The 
dołttine of abſolute ſubmiſſion and paſſive obedience 
became the prevailing ſyſtem; and the univerfity of 
Oxford condemned for thofe propoſitions which be- 
fore had been eſtabliſhed as principles. Among theſe 
were the following: All civil authority is derived 
originally from the people: the ſovereignty of Eng- 
land conſiſts of three eſtates, the king, the lords, and 


to his own life. This was the leſs furpriſing, as he 


the commons; and the king has a power equal to that 


of the two houſes, Self-preſervation is'a fundamental 
law of nature, and over- rules all other laws, when 
put in competition with it.“ Theſe propoſitions were 
now condemned. Such is the inſtability of human 
opinions! oi S199 2 2 ir bus Lea em eis 0 
In order, if poſſible, to recover his popularity, the 
duke of York relaxed, for a time, the furious mea- 
ſure he had embraced; but his attempt was in vain; 
the veil was too thin to hide the enormity of his late 
conduct. Charles was more ſucceſsful. '-He knew 


the fear of popery had cauſed the moſt alarming ap- 


prehenſions in the minds of the people, and vas de- 
firous of diſſipating their terrors, He thought proper 
to beſtow his neice, the princeſs Anne, daughter to 
the duke of York, on prince George, brother to the 
king of Denmark. But though he gratified his people 
in that particular, he never could be prevailed upon 
to call a parliament, or truſt the nation with the elec- 
tion of new repreſentatives,” who might, in their col- 
lective capacity, become formidable to his newly aſ- 
ſumed deſpotic power. Vork ſtrongly ſupported 
this reſolution of his brother; and at the ſame time 
prevailed upon him to putſue ſuch meaſures, as ren- 
dered it wen imprudent to convene that aſſembly. 
Lord Danby, who had remained ſeveral years a 
priſoner in the Tower, was now admitted to bail; the 
four popiſh lords that ſtill remained in confinement 
were admitted to the ſame privilege. Lord Petre had 
died in the Tower about a month before. Ou his 


death· bed 


a 


» ©. 
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death- hed he wrote a letter to the king, aſſuring him 
on his hopes of ſalvation, that he was entirely inno- 
cent of the plot with which he was charged. t. 
Charles, however, conſcious of being the oppreſſor 
of a free and generous people, pined beneath the op- 
fon under which the whole nation groaned. He 


Kings of leſs wit might hunt the bubble fame. 


A. D. 1684. 


pre 
had purſued meaſures he ſecretly condemned, and 


yielded to counſels which his own heart told him were 


equally inconſiſtent with his honour, and the |happi- 
neſs of his people. Naturally of an ealy 


even cruel proceedings, to receive the ſanction of his 
authority, and the ſeal of royalty had been ſtamped 


on aQtions he never approved. He now ſaw, but it 


was too late, that while he compelled his people to 


ſubmit to his deſifes through fear, be bad loſt their 


affeRions as ſubjeQs. Penetrated with theſe reflec- 
tions he formed a deſign of changing his conduRt, and 
reſtoring the neglected intercourſe between himſelf 
and his parliament. The duke of York propoling 


ſome meaſures which were extremely diſagreeable to 
the king, Charles ſaid to him, with ſome vivacity, 


Brother, I am now too old to go a ſecond time 
upon my travels; you may do it if you pleaſe. But 
de lived not to carry the generous plan he had formed 
into execution VV 

A. D. 1684. The king was ſeized with an apoplec- 
tive fit on the ſeventh of February, and four days 
after he expired, in the g th year of his age, and the 
25th- of his reign, computing from his reſtoration. 
Some believed that he was poiſoned; but there ſeems 


. 


This monarch would have been more worthy had 


Fo — _— 


; The earl of Rocheſter, ; alluding to his faults, and likewiſe 
his extreme fondneſs for Mutton, wrote the following epigramatic 


: * 9 > oo , 


epitaph ; | 
Here lies the mutton-eating king, 
«© Whoſe word no man relies on: 119217 


« Who never ſaid a fooliſh thing, 
Or ever did a wiſe one. 


+ Perhaps a character was never drawn with grooms erty 1 


of dition, ſtronger force of argument, or higher colouring, 


that of this monarch by the admirable pen of Churchill. After al- l | 


lowing forthe peculiar complexion of the times in which the poe 


invoked his maſe, it muſt be acknowledged that the principal | 
features are juſtly marked, and the whole portrait finely pen- 
_ -cilled. We ſhall therefore, without farther apology, preſent it 


de our readers at full length. . .. | 


z 


& # 


Prom land to land for years compell'd to roam, 
| Whild aſwpation lorded it at hams; | BUT 
Of majeſty unmindfal, forc'd to fly, 
Not daring, like a king, to reign or die: 
 Recall'd to repoſſeſe his lawful throne, 
More at his people's ſeeking than his own, 
Another Charles ſucceeded. ——In the ſchool 
Of travel he had learn'd---to play the fool. 
And, like pert pupils, with dull tutors ſent 
To ſhame their country on the continent, 
From love of England by long abſence wean'd, 
From ev'ry court, he ves} rr glean'd; 
And was, ſo cloſe do evil habits cling, . 
Till crown'd, a beggar, and when crown'd, no king. 
Thoſe grand and gen'ral pow' fd, which heav'n defign'd 
An inftance of his m to mankind, e 
Were loſt, in ſtorms of diſſipation Rurl' cd. 
Nor would he give one hour to bleſs a world; | 
Lighter than levity which ſtrides the blaſt, 
And, of the preſent fond, f the paſt ; apt 
He chang'd and chang'd, but, ev'ry hope to curſe, 


; _ -Chang'd only from one folly to a worle ; 


State be refign'd to thoſe whom ſtate could pleaſe, 
_ Careleſs of majeſty, his with was caſe; fo 
Pleaſure, and pleaſure only, was his aim; | 
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temper, and 
a gentle diſpoſition, he had ſuffered arbitrary, and 


ing himſelf abſolute. This opinion gave rife to al 


involved all the Stuart family in diftreſs ; they 


people whoſe liberties were founded on Magn, 


| to the laws and conſtitution of England their ownyre- 


have reigned with more honour. to themſelves and 


very little foundation for that opinion. The papiſts, totally a ſtranger: the royaliſts ſerved him faithful 
however, bore the odium of the act, and were faid to 
have perpetrated the execrable deed, in order to pre- 


vent his carrying dn the reformation he had propoſed. {| generouſly ſpent in the ſupport of his family. f 


9 Stood all abſoly'd in that poor bauble wit. 


As right, than take the pains to make them ſo. 
Women rul'd all, and miniſters of ſtate 


© Which through his reign he little und 


A. D. 168g. 


not indolence, and the indulgence of his paſſions pe 
verted his natural talents; He was an enemy 7 8 
bour, forgetful of ſervices, attached to no perlon den 
eſteem, and negligent of every duty. His condud 
gave ſufficient room for the cenſure of one of his in. 
timate friends, that he never uttered a fovliſh len. 
tence, * nor ever did a wile action. 
Moſt of his faults as well as his vexations, flowed 
from one ſource ; his exceſſive love of pleaſure, 7, 
obtain the pecuniary) aſſiſtance of France he formed 
an alliance with that power, which gave ſuſſicient 
room to expett that his real intention was that of mak. 


the diſputes between him and his parliament, and 
ſeemed even to threaten him with the loſs of hö 
crown. He was guilty of the ſame miſtake that had 


thought their authority equal to that of the moſt pov. 
erful monarchs on the continent, and thence paid no 
regard to the Engliſh conſtitution. Their principles 
and condutt- could not therefore fail of alarming a 


Charta, and were now grown exceſſively jealous of 
their privileges. Had the Stuarts paid more reſet 


rogatives would have been ſecured, and they voud 


advantage to the people. In private life Charles had 
ſewer faults, He was an obliging though negligent 
huſband, a generous lover, a tender father, a kind 
maſter ;; but gratitude. was a virtue to which he was 


from affection ; but he remembered not their ſervices; 
nor took any care to reſtore that fortune they had ſ 


Ile 


Charles II. had no children by his queen, Cale. 


— 
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Digniĩty, through his reign was made a ſport, 
Nor dar'd 2 her face at * 
+ Morality was held a ſtanding jeſt, 
And faith a neceſſary fraud at beſt. 

Courtiers, their monarch ever in their view, 
+ Poſſeſs'd great talents, and abus'd them too; 
Whate'er was light, impertinent and vain, - 
, Whate'er was looſe, indecent, and profane, 

(So ripe was folly, folly to acquit) 


In gratitude, alas! but little read, 

He let his father's ſervants beg their bread; 
His father's faithful ſervants, and his own, 
IJ To place the foes of both around his throne. 

Bad counſels he embrac'd through indolence, 
Threꝰ love of eaſe, and not thro' want of ſenſe: 
He ſaw them wrong, but rather let them go 


Were for commands at toilets forc'd to wait; 
Women, who have, as monarchs, grac'd the land, 
But never gbvern'd well at ſecond hand. 
"To make all other errors ſlight appear 
In mem'ry fix d, ſtand Dunkirk and Tangier 
In mem'ry fix'd ſo deep, that time in van 
Shall ſtrive to wipe thoſe records from the _ 
Amboyna ſftands— gods ! that a 7 ſhould 
Ia ſuch high eſtimate, vile, 3 d, 
And of his duty be ſo careleſs found, 4 
That when the blood of ſubjects from the gro 
For vengeance call'd, he ſhould reject ther c 
And, brib'd from honour, lay his thunder by, 4, 
Give Holland peace, whilſt En liſh victims got 
And butcher'd ſubjects wander d unatton d- 

O, dear, deep injury to England's fame 3 
To them, to us, to all! to him deep ſhame* 
Of all the paſſions which from frailty pring. 
Av'rice is that which leaſt becomes 2 ors a. 

To crown the whole, ſcorning the publie ge 
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Ar 155 heeded, arg as eee 
He reaſſum'd a bigot brother's reigns „ 
And, having made time-ſerying See 
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be Mrs. Lucy“ Walters, one ſon, James, 


Monmouth, born in 1646. 
By Mrs. Elizabeth Killigrew, yiſcounteſs Shannon, 


ahervards to the eart of Yarmouth. 
By: Mrs. Catherine. Peg, 


Carts earl of Plymouth, b orm in 1648. 


created duke of Sohn w nr 
death, duke of Clevelan 
Grafion; ind George deep 
berland: Anne Fitzroy married to the earl of Suffex ; 
Charloyge Fitzray, married to the earl of Litchfield; 
and 19 9 A 
ontoiſe in Fran 
757 Lolſe de Seronallle, amtchel, of Portſmouth, 
Charles Lenox; duke of Richmond. | 
By Mrs, Eleanor Gywnn, an aktreſs, one (bn, 
Charles, Beauclerk, duke of St. Albans. And 
'By Mrs. Mary Davis, a lady of the ſame profeſſion; 
one daughter, Mar 225 married t to the carl of 
Derventwater; 5 | 2 
ndent of inal fats. we following MA 
Ent ERA able OCCUrrences which happened i in 


Ez 5 * 


Ji 


0 1588 did Charles n. pay uy have, of n; nature 
than his brother ps eee the en- 
10 


0 0 192 om any of the pho 00 55 
himſel dreaded the 1 54 ka that night reſult 


wh =D a Aeris 1 — 
. be never intended 0 perform "endeavour to 

fears too m ad entertained of the 
"mn that might reſult from his religious prin- 0 


Accordingly, when the council afſembled, 
ther betoving ſome praiſes on the nbd, Hows * 
eceſſor, proceeded in the following manner: I 

ay. repreſented as infatuated with principles of | 

To, wo er; nor is this he only 2 55 chat 

Tru eng wn upon me. ' But 1 bow declare that 
nd e to * the government both in 

* tat the Rate, as by law eſtabliſhed.” I am ſenſi. 

wy, be church of England is favoutable to mo- 

ves 


filled ith ky 


that all the membets of it have ſhewn 


C H A R -L E S II. 


of Portugal, a virtuous princeſs, who could ne- 
> engage NE eefhions 'of her huſband. He, how- 
ever, left a numerous progeny: the fruits of his illicit 


dike of 


one daughter, Charlotte-Maria Henrietta femima- 
Maria F 1tzroy, married firſt to James Howard, and 


one ſon, Charles Fitz- | 


By Mrs. Barbara Villers, "dutheſs A Cleveland, 
three ſos, and as many daughters; Charles Fitzroy, 
,and, after his'mother's 

Fitzroy, duke 'of 
uke of Northum- 


5 took the yell in the nunnery e of 


ti rig 

— e ebe uit bene in 1 rand. | 
_ rife to the Gazette qyal, 

wich a oft. 


A.D. 1684. 323 


| there) in a folio half ſheet on the -th of November. 
On the removal of the Court to [6ridon the title was 
changed to the London Gazette; the Oxford Gazette 
was publiſhed on Tueſdays, the London on Saturdays, 
and theſe have continued to be the days « of publica- 
tioh ever fince, _ 

In 1666 happened the fire of London. | 

"The year 1676 is remarkable for the invention of 
callico printing, which was firſt executed in London, 
In 1678. Tea was firſt brought to England by Lord 
Oſſory om Holland, and being admired by perſons 

of rank it was imported from thence, and generally 
ſold for 605. per pound, till our Eaſt- India Company 
took up the trade. 

The year 1680 is diſtinguiſhed by St. [James's Park 
being laid open for the uſe of the public; and the game 
of mall played in it by the nobility. The place ftill 
retains the name, and the irons and lide-guards for the 
bales were not removed till ſo lately as 1752. rs 

The fame year (viz. 1680) was firſt printed the 
votes of the Houſ of Commons. 

In 1683. was one of the longeſt and hardeſt froſts 
that till han had happened in England. It began 
about the middle of December, and continued till 
the gth of February. A fair was kept on the Thames, 
and oxen' roaſted on the ice: the coaches drove 
from the Temple to Weltminſter-ball on the river as 
| frequently 2s in che ſtreets. 

- "During this reign the Scotch tent in Poland, 
amounting to 53,000, were numbered and taxed b. 
the 17 y permiſſion of the Poliſh monarch. The 
commiſſioners appointed for receiving this tax were 
Sir John Denham and Mr, Killegrew, who brought 
home 10,000l. ſterling, beſides defraying the expences 
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med at Oxford W court one 


1 EY to 8 * defend i it, 1 am i Kßble at the 


| juſt rights and 


maritime affairs. His friends magnified his probity 


| of the commiſſion, ; 80 and 4935 


E 8 II. | 


ſame time, that the laws of England make me as 
werful a prince as I can wiſh to be ; and my 8 
jett is to preſerve the prerogative of my crown with= 
bat invading the privileges of my ſubjects. T have. 
often expoſed my life in defence of the nation, and 
am {til} ready to expoſe it for the maintenance of its 
* 8 
It is no wonder that a ſpeech, filled with ſuch noble 
ſentiments, ſhould be received with. general applauſe, 
and that it ſhould revive the ſpirits of the Engliſh, who 
had formed the moſt l. apprehenlions of his 
conduct. James had eſtablihed his courage and 
conduQ as a ſeaman, and he was conſidered as one of 
the moſt able perſons in Europe, with . th 


the ſkies ; and the peqple readily believed them, Ya 
cauſe they wiſhed it to be true. Addreſſes were ſent 
from every quarter of the kingdom, filled with the 
warmeſt exprefſions of dut and reſpect. Even the 
uakers followed the general practice, and waited on 
* king witk a congratulatory reg in whichwas 
che belege remarkable By % We are come 
our affliction * death of our good 

ls 75 arles, and our joy to ſee thee made the 
ruler of the people. They tell us; thou art not of 
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with reſpett to ae g keep 


to hear maſs, though n to the eſtabliſhed wy 
principal confidents. le alſo Tale a proclama- 
tion for levying the duties of exciſe and cuſtoms 
granted to his predeceſſors, as if given 
though he well knew that the grant expired with the 
life of his brother. He, however, took care not to 
ſhew much partiality to thoſe of his own corpmunioh; 
in ſettling the officers of his houfhold ; for all who 
poſſeſſed poſts under the late king were continued in 
Wei _reſpeRtixe offices. bnalas 
5 great number of | rieſts 
baſke 1 indhe ſun-ſhin af 0 + : Sie on 
offence. to the pepple.; WAR ob 10 oF, 172 75 nol) 
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very firſt Sunday after his acceſſion he went publicly | 
on account of the Rye- houſe conſpiracy, cauled the 
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parliament, 1 
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time the general reſignation of the charters had en- 
dered' the reſpeQtive ' corporations abſolutely depen- 
dent op the crown; and the recommendations of the 
court, though, at that period, little aſſiſted by pecu- 
prevalent, Al 
ed to fill the houſe of com. 
alous churchmen ; and who, 
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e the, kead gf a {ngllgampenys bun vith arms 
a 5000 men, Jailed from Holland in the 
we 1 Of. May. and made a deſcent. on:the: coal 
of Scotland, Von ound himlelf deceived io 
the hopes hg pad Sertaied Af heing joined 4 5 
peat aumhes. of bis friends: He was; indeed, 
pate enough to collef.about.pag0 hen, chieſiy be- 


lernment having , recgiyed advice al his intended 
ele prizf, + Me hb for, bis reception. A con: 
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aher his landing ; » whi ehe, 
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gane e 
Mpent ſeveral days in making preparations for a ſplen- 
dic proceſſion; Whenſhe was proclaimed king; which 
Mas performed on the 4 8 di © 
piece of oſtematlon gave ſames time to aſſemble his 
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So 


tal, When the duke came in 
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5 meaſures, being cangeried, the two ches ſa, 


longing 10, hig oun Clan in che birne „But the 


0 Fe | eourſe to flight. His affumed | 7270 fity Aer 
the help o bis * 1 
| tranſported 12 men from s to place, till a. 0 or 

laree of the King's (hips, arrived in theſe;pyrts, when 


m9 the Pury, where he mas jngelſantly purſaeg . by 
llowers, dow perceiving — 
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| wholly ſpent. 
. Wld ben ig 6. ditech, covered with = 


| uvately-for: e. 1 party ol the ting” eſo = 
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axrival in London e eee bis uncle, 
in the: moſt abet lerms 


K. * 1 py es ſhout 3 poet the | 
z $0; NEAT 2000 men. 
lihedt a manifeſto in, hic 
intentipn of his coming was 
———— 
of the duke * ner whom he accuſed 


” P. 1655. £29 
of being the principal author of that dreadful .con- 


lagration which laid the capital in aſhes ;: of the late 


popiſh plot for aſſaſſinauing the king; and ſubve 
the Proteſtant religion; of the murder of the earl. uf 
Ain the. Tower rand of having actually impro- 


12 70 che king bis brother. He gepreſented the duke 


As, being ingapable, by his religioh; of e 296.4 the 


| dcepire of England, which could never hope for peace 
And ſafety while a papiſt and a tyrant filed the Sn, 


This declaratian,; which upon the whole: was fuller 
of invattive than ſaund reaſoning, produced very 
lixtle effect in the duke's favour. Fe perſpns of any 
diſtinction joined his ſtandard, and the greater part 
thoſe who did were a tide; | untliſaiplined ' rabble, 
On his reachigg Taunton his army was incregſed t 
Abqungege men but inſtead of marching direct ro 
„hich vas in no condition to. refſt him, he 


June. This ridiculous 


forges, ; which: were now 10-full-mardy againſt: kim, | 


under, the; commarid-of the duke of &tbemarte, ©: 


2, Monmouth began now to be ſehſible of the'raſhi 


neſs of his projet; hut it cas to late to retreat. A 


Angle alternative ohly!#emained; he muſt either con. 
quer or periſn. A counęi f wag waiicalled, wher it 
was determined to march and mdetithe royal army is 
order to; prevent, a ſurprite, N mult. have been 
ht ofuthe re N 
he found themitrawn up in exce hs Pr br 
ley moor near. Bridgewater. e 
(July 6) the fight begin.“ Monmouthi/s:horfe com 
manded by Jord Gregy.fled:at tip fd charge, ping 
tothe inexperience h. ,ỹiw de, or treathery of their 
peral...: He was bimſelf taken prifoner; but rea- 
goo obtained the king's pardon? Phe(foorftood firfr, 
And maintained their ground for a/oanfiderable time 
with great reſalution; 3 being deſerted by the horſe, 
andexpoſed to:a:moſt dreadfubfire from: the —_ 
of the royal army, they at _ gave) wa 


moſt „5 brpe/ Kahdred = 
{ killed-upon the ſpot, ove. 2000 in the purſuit, * 

aß rhany. taken priſbners- R he BT 

The duke; after uſing dad in his power 

to reirieve the ma Reg uf the da Ji a and diſplay ing <a 

molt noble-efforts of r to have re- 


like > dream, and albhis mighty pear 
in an inſtant... Hedled,: cho A gs. by one ne fre L 
till his horſe dropped under him with fatigue!” IT his 
incident obliged hin- 0 purſue his way! In foot, l 
he reached a poor , where he changt dci 
with the peaſant, and continued is fi Fr till he 
Reduced to chis iE At be 10 
Unferk 


the next the ame couage) ne of 


' knew the tnle clothes, in whieWthe: n 


was dreſfefl: He was! mmedislel/ ſeized; and' - 
extricate- himſelf from danger, peintetl out the road 
the:duke had taken and, Aſter d eee ſearch/he was 


| difcoverediin his hiding place, ("with bis: Pockets ed 


with green peas} the only food he tied eaten ſince* 

deſtat!. He vwas'irarned immellint Eto" 705 

and committed to the Tewer. „„ 
Munmoumh,i brave a8 e WAs FO rw 


proof againſt.chis oruel reverſe” of ſertune: 
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tiohs;\ithavet his majbſt y Duld beg cioully pleaſed” 
oerl his former errors, he od endeavour; 
by hisfuture donduttf — Vorthy of 16 
great a favour, All theſe ſubmiſſions, however, Sa 
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of no effe&;, for James was inexorable; | The duke acrificed 
ted it ; as | hanging ona gibbet, which be had privately cauſcg, 

only with an intent of making bis own — ok N | T6 
it. He thought his wretched'priſoner might be in. 


| prived her for ever 0 her ſenſes. All the inhabitantz | 


=. * 


* F — | 
jate executions kf 1 bows 
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The duke's.conduR in bis laſt-moments proved{thit | 


mere effect of human nature, oppreſſed 


ty - 


his 2 behaviour, on his firſt being apprehended, 
t 


at calamity. He met his death in à manner th 
Yecame his rank and character! On the igth of 
July he was brought to the ſcuffold, attended by the 


tears of the multnude. He warned: the executioner 
not to fall into the error which” he had committed in 
beheading Ruſſel, where he was obliged to redounble 
the blow. But this precaution had not thé deffred 
effet, for it ſo intimidated the man, that heccould 
ſtrike only a feeble blou on the neck of Monmouth, 
who raiſed his head from the hlock, and locked him 
him for his failure. Hle 
again laid down his head, and the exccutioner ſtruck 
on which he threw | 
aſide the -axe, and declared himſelf incapable ef 
Sniſhing. the; bloody offce! be Sheriff, however, A ve r th 
inkuman Jefferies prevaited'; and the lady, whowa 
above eighty years of age, ſuffered on a ſcafold 
Father Orleans pretends; that James diſapproved of 


in the face as if -xeproaching 
him twice, but: without effet 


obliged him to renew the attempt; and at two blos 


more the head was ſevered from the body. Thus 


died James due af Monmouth, whoſe charakter, in 


and too army addicted to pleafure; the effects of 
education in a court Which wat the emporium of de- 
bauchery. He wat the darling of the people; the con- 

ſciouſneſs of which, und the allurement of ambition, 
had engaged him in enterprizes ſor which he was of all 


wt BY a ET 


his life, --. 


* 
# 


* 


lord chief: juſtice Jefferies (the greateſt tyrant that 
ever filled the feat of juſtice) was ſent into the weſt, 
: 15 22 unhappy perſons, who had been concerned 
lel Kirke, à ſoldier of fortune, who had long ſerved 
at Tangiers, and, from his intercourſe with the 
Moors, had .contrafted- a diſpoſitio | 
than any kyown in Europe, attended him with a body 


"Mi 72 to keep the people in awe. i The bare reci- 
tal of the, harbarities committed by theſe two inbu- 


man monſters is ſufficient to fill the reader with hor. 
ror. Thirty were hanged. atone time; as a diverſion 
to colonel Kirk and his officers while | | 
dinner. One execution vas attended with ſuch cir- 
cumſtances of perſidy, as well- as barbarity, that its 


. equal cannot, perhaps, be found in the hiſtory of an 


ry. A young maid, frantic: with gri 
other, . She threw herſelf at his fect, armed with 
all the charms that beauty and innocence, bathed! in 


tears, could poſſibly beſtow. . Fired with luſt, rather 


than ſokened; hy love and clemency, he promiſed: to 


9 his deres. The ſt —_— 


> 


the window. of the apartment, her brother, the dar- 
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gentle, generous, ſincere; but too open to. flattery, 


the leaſt-qualified, and which, in the end, | coſt ; 


many others of the moſt barbarous nature. The 


jon! more inhuman 


were at 


rdon for her 


ſevere; between virtue and 1 fer: ber-tros 1 

_ * ther, The latter at laſt prevailed ; ſhe ſubmitted to 
the conditions; but after paſling the- night with this 

inbuman ruffian, be ſhewed her next morning, from 


| Rrainger/to his breaſt; ſe eſcaped wii 
broughe before him. fie gloried in" crucky, ad 


* 


of pleaſantry, he'uſelt to call them his Lambs,“ a 


in the king's army, wis eh: 
8 miniſter in Monmputh's party, though 


8 


| by calviaging ſuch officers and ſoldiers as he may” 
1 


feries; that he ereated him à peer at his reium, and 


ö | 2 influenced by revenge; and the favourite de. 
late raſh, and ill-eoncerted rebellion. Colo. ſign df ing | Jows. T! 
| ſcheme had been long fince formed by James vhic 


Where he difſolved/ the privy-council, apponer” 
new one, and took care that the majority © * 


The ſituation 


* ö | { p | ; 0 inſ wing bim W 
dz? ? * 
| that now offered. Inflead of nip! "g - conduft 
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ling objekt for whom ſhe had facrificed her vinye 
es 1 for his execution. The ſhock was 00 


great for human nature: rage, 2 rod and indignz. 
tion,” woe at once poſſeſſion of her mind, and de. 


of the couvitry,” innocent as well as guilty, were ex. 
poſed to the ravages of this barbarian. ' The ſoldier 
were ſuffetecd to live at free quarters; and his. Own - 
regiment, inſtrutted by his example, and enccurget 
by his exhortations, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in \ 
more particular manner, by their outrages. By wa 


| 


appellation lang remembered in the weſt of England 
with horror. 1 A Kirn (118272 e iet 140 1 90 
be e Tobeincs was equally Eruel, and 
demands: à ſevere 'repretienifion, becauſe his office 
mould have taught Wim humanity. Mercy wa 1 
eſcaped wich life that ver 


boaſted of ine numbers he Rad put to death, A lac) 
of the anabaprift perſua gon was burnt for extending 
her charity tõ one of the rebels whis had implored het 
aſſiſtance, The wretch We enterinned was par: 
doned for turning evidence againſt her“ Lady Liſe 
though herſelf a loyaliſt, and her own ſon a voluncer 

us beheaded for entertaining : 


had not been mentioneti in the proclamation, The 
jury were melted into pity; and thrice refuſed to fd 
a verdiQt'againſt her; but at laſt the menaces of the 


theſe eruelties, expreſſed his indignation, and repaired 
the injuſtice to the utmoſt of his power. But this is 
a proof that bigotry is capable of ſacrificing the mol 
obvious truths to the ſupport of its party. James vas 


rewarded bim with the poſt of chanecllor. 
Beſicles the inſtances of ' cruelty inflifted on the 
weſtern rebels, a great many more were exerciſed in 
London, and different parts of the kingdom, on the 
8 ant: party, under pretence either of ther 
wing beenconcerned in the Rye-houſe pla, or 
favouring Monmouth's attempt. Theſe meaſures vere 
eſtabliſhing popery im theſe kingdows. Th 

duke of Vork; but never openly attempted ul non, 
when being freed from Monmouth's rebellion, — 
king thought himſelf capable of carrying it _ 
; began in Ire ud ' 


; 4 ; : ” - * wy, * 1 tha 
members ſhould' be papiſts, The proteſtants m 
kingdom were every where” diſarmed, whit 225 
were ſound to keep on ſoot u ſtanding arm) of a | 


lics;:: Colonel Talbot, afterwards earl of 9 — | 
filling their places with others, f00" * 


ed e army 10 the purpoſes it was ite 


ſerve; 82148 2s ©: uns ut ibis time es prof. 
rous as any ſoveteign could with. reh e 
ing am in bin ce mand 2s parliament ren? 
ſecond him in all his deſires; paſſive 1 he Englild * 
non-teſiſtance'were-ihculeared us anticlesin the EG 

ereed ; while the foreign ſtutes were if hg OM a 
other in-couning the favour of # monarch, 7,1, 
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ondut ſuitable to the ſtation he filled among the 
rinces on the continent, which would not in the leaſt 
ave impaired his power, it ſerved only to intoxicate 


h 


jung his ſentiments, or ſuffering any reſtraint on his 
8ions, james began to diſcover his deſigns in a man- 
ner too plain to be miſtaken. He opened the ſeſſion 
of parliament on the ninth day of November, with a 
heech, in which; after congratulating them on the 
happy ſappreſſion of the late rebellion, he obſerved, 
that the great reinforcements the rebels had received 


hefore they were quelled, had been entirely owing to 
the want of a regular force to diſperſe them at the 


ir breaking out of the inſurrettion. He added, 


that the houſe muſt be ſenſible the militia was very 
inſufficient for the defence of the kingdom in fuch 
exigencies, and, therefore, plainly told them, that 


he vas determined to ſupport the regular troops he 


had raiſed, amounting to fifteen thouſand men, and 


demanded a ſupply for their maintenance. At 
the fame time he deſired the parliament not to take 
exception at his having admitted ſome catholic offi- 
ders into the army, and diſpenſed with the teſt att in 
their favour, '* They are, continued he, well known, 
and have ſerved me faithfully during the late com- 
« motions: and I will deal plainly with you; having 
received the benefit of their ſervices at a time of 
| * ſo much danger, I will neither expoſe them to dil- 
grace, nor myſelf to the want of them. 
The members of this [parliament had, ever ſince 
their election, ſhe wn the greateſt approbation of pal- 


five obedience © and - non-refiftance, and given very 


lignal proofs of their attachment to the king's per- 
lon, They had increaſed his'annual revenues, ren- 
dered them perpetual, 'and, during the rebellion, 
granted him ſupplies greater than he could have 
aked, Could it therefore be ſuſpected, that ſo com- 
phing a parliament would have made any difficulty 
in ſetting afide fo trifling a law as the teſt- act? James 
Was perſuaded they would not; but he was miſtaken. 
Thiscomplaiſant, this ſubmiſſive parliament, till re- 
membered, that there was ſuch a thing as liberty 
entailed on the people of this happy land; and that 
ltey vere the worn conſervators of that ineſtimable 
trealure in behalf of the people. They would have 


zone any decent lengths rather than come to a rup- 


ure vith the king, or incur his diſpleaſure: but this 
en declaration on his part to govern without the 
vs, and even to act repugnant to them, rouſed them 

Fon their lethargy ; and ſome who had been the 
Pamelt oppoſers of the excluſion bill, began to be 
ed the large ſtrides the king had made to- 
ar: eſtabliſhing arbitrary power. The motion for 

| Ureſs of thanks to the king for his ſpeech met 


ih great oppoſition in the houſe of lords; and 


Wy t paſſed by a ſmall majority, the houſe re- 
* to take the ſpeech into further conſideration. 
* vas different in the houſe of commons; for 

* 0 Middleton, ſecretary of ſtate, made a mo- 
ne king the king for his ſpeech from the 
"% Ee of the members refuſed it; and a 
ploy; ng made for an addreſs to the king againſt 
WW. 7 i Popiſh officers in the army, contrary to 
Wn laws of the land, it was carried in the 


"* and the addreſs was accordingly pre- 


* vas fo highly offended at this liberty taken 
, Among, that he ſent them a very ſharp re- 
his ON | abſolutely told them that he was fixed 
ding 2 won both with. regard to keeping up a 
ed by pr and employing catholic officers, Ter- 
22 J meſſage, the commons con- 


Ito paß deni che officers already employed; 


„ 
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Pecfagtied be bad no longer any occaſion for diſ- 


his ſubjeQs, nor even the 
the moſt ſenſible and prudent of his popiſh counſel- 
lors, could divert James from the purſuit of his 
darling purpeſe, the eſtabliſhment of the Romiſh 
religion in theſe kingdoms. | | 
and ſober advice, he liſtened only to the dictates of 
his own ſuperſtition : and finding himſelf deſerted by 


*2.new aft for qualifying a certain number | 
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whom the king ſhould name. But ſo imperious was 
James's temper, ſo lofty the idea he had entertained 
of his on authority, ſo.violent the ſchemes ſuggeſted 
by his own bigotry and that of his prieſts, that, 
without any delay, or waiting for any farther provo- 
cation, he immediately prorogued the , parliament ; 
and a ſhort time after diſſolved that afſembly, 

A. D. 1686. Theſe arbitrary proceedings of the 
king ſtruck the whole nation with terror. The church, 
which had hitherto ſupported the monarchy, was 
terribly alarmed, and even the army, by whole aſſiſt- 
ance alone he could now propoſe to govern, were 
highly diſguſted. The former horror againſt popery 
was revived by polemical books and ſermons; and in 
every diſpute the victory ſeemed to be gained by the 
proteſtant divines, who conducted the argument with 
more learning and eloquence. ene, 14) 

During theſe diſputes an incident happened that 
diſplayed popery in all its terrors. After Lewis 
XIV. had long moleſted and harraſſed the proteſts 
ants, he at laſt entirely revoked the edict of Nantz, 
which had been enafted by Henry IV. for ſecuring 
them the exerciſe of their religion, and. which had 
been declared irrevocable. All the cruelties inſepa- 
rable from perſecution were practiſed on theſe reli- 
gioniſts, who became obſtinate in proportion to the 
oppreſſions they ſuffered; and either covered, under 
a feigned converſion, a more violent abhorrence of 
the catholic communion, or ſought in foreign nations 
that liberty they were denied in their native country. 
About half a million of the moſt uſeful and induſtrious 
ſubjects deſerted France, and exported, together with 
immenſe ſums of money, thoſe arts and manufaQtures 
which had chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom, 
They propagated every where the moſt tragical ac- 
counts of the tyranny exerciſed againſt them, and 
revived among the proteſtants all thoſe ſentiments of 
the bloody and perſecuting ſpirit of popery, to which 
experience in all ages had given too much foundation. 
Near fifty thouſand refugees paſſed over into Eng- 
land, and all men were diſpoſed, from their repre- 
ſentations, to imbibe the utmoſt horror againſt the 
projects which they apprehended were entertained by 


| the king againſt the proteſtant religion. | 


When a man of fo much humanity and ſignal pru- 
dence as Lewis could be engaged by the bigotry of 
his religion alone, without any provocation, to em- 


brace luch ſanguinary and impolitic meaſures, it was 


aſked, what might be dreaded from James, who was 
ſo much his inferior in thoſe virtues, and had already 


been ſo highly exaſperated by ſuch violent oppoſition. 
It was in vain that the king ſeemed to blame the per- 


ſecutions of France; in vain he afforded: the moſt 
extenſive protection and aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed 
hugonots : all theſe ſymptoms of toleration were re- 

arded as fallacious, and entirely oppoſite to the 
avowed principles of his ſect, and belied by his ſe- 


vere adminiſtration in Scotland againſt the non- con- 
| formiſts. | | 


1 


But neither his own promiſes, the complaints of 
remonſtrances of ſome of 


Deaf to all reaſonable 


the church party, he affected to careſs the preſby- 


terians. 5 Fa 
*, Accordingly, he ſent his declaration into Scotland, 


| ſuſpending by virtue of his ſovereign authority, pre- 


rogative royal, and abſolute power, all oaths, Se. 
impoſed upon* non-conformiſts, who profefled the 


- chriſtian religion. In this declaration he permitted - 


the moderate preſbyterians to meet in their private 


s $-. | | houſes 


* 
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houſes only; but forbad all feld conventicles under 
the ſevereſt penalties. | He permitted the quakers to 
meet according to their form, in any place appointed 
for their worſhip: At the ſame time, the catholics 
were declared to be relieved from the penalties in- 
flicted by any act of parliameut made againſt thoſe of 
their faith. In this declaration the king likewule re- 
iterated his promiſes made for maintaining the pro- 
teſtant religion as by law eſtabliſhed, and its biſhops 


r 
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and regular clergy in the full enjoy ment of their 
rights, liberties, and privileges 
Soon aſter this a ſimilar declaration was publiſhed 
for liberty of conſcience in England. It is not ſur- 
priling that the ſeveral ſetts of. proteſtant diſſenters 
ſhould at firſt conſider. theſe declarations as inſtances 
of great indulgence in the croun for the eaſe of ten- 
der conſciences. e addreſſes from all 
parts of the kingdom were ſent to his majeſty, filled 
with. the moſt fulſome flattery. They even-exalted 
the royal power beyond all bounds; eſpecially the 
addreffes preſented by the preſbyterians, who had 
firſt ſet! the example, in the reign of Charles I. to 
the! reſt! of the nation, for preſcribing the ſtricteſt 
limits to the royal authority. Human nature is always 
the ſame. The diſſenters thought themſelues un. 
kindly uſed by that monarch : they thought that 
ames treated them like a tender parent, büt 
oon diſcovereditliat this ad of che king was nothing 
more than a {bare laid for extirpating the hole pro- 
teſtant intereſt im tbe kingdom: and therefore readily 
joined with the church of Eugland in oppoſing the 
deſtrutlive doſtines of paſſive Obedience and non- 
ein bees bas 9 of: yonom To mt lage 
A. D. 1687 james; finding the non - onformiſts 
mined to purſue aponly the reſolution he had formed 
with: regard to the eſtabliſaing the popiſh religion. 
Accordingly he ſent the earl of Caſtlemaine atnbaf- 
ſador extraordinary to Rome, in order to expreſs. bis 
obedience to the pope; and to reconcile his kingdom 
ta the catholic communion- Never man, employed 
on ſo important an errand, met with ſo many ne- 
glects, and even affronts, as Caſtlemaine. The 
pope, inſtead of being pleaſed with this; precipitate 
Rep; concluded, that a ſcheme, condutted with fuch 
indiſoretion, could never be ſueceſsſul; and being 
then engaged in a violent quarrel with the French 
monarch, a quarrel which intereſted him much more 
than the converſion of England, he had little regard 


E thence the court probably ſuſpected that they woul 
| they their ſincerity, when their turn came to praflic 
about this time, a mandate was ſent in favour of Far 
catholic, had not in other reſpecis the qualities requ- 
lowa of the college made very ſubmiſſive application 


for James, whom he conſidered as too; cloſely con- 
nected with his capital ene m. 
The king, therefore, received only one proof of 
complaiſance from his holineſs; that of ſending a 
nuacio into England, in return. for the embaſſy. 
Every communication with the pope was, by act of 
parliament (that aſſembly not being at this time diſ- 
ſolved) declared high-trealon: yet fo little regard 
did the king pay to the laws, that he gave the nun- 
cio a public and ſolemn reception at Windſor. The 
duke of Somerſet, one of the lords of the bed- 
chamber, was diſmiſſed from his employment, for 
refuſing: to aſſiſt at this ceremony. The nuncio re- 
ſided publicly in- London during the remainder of 
this reign; Four catholic-biſhops were conſecrated 
in the king's chapel; and ſent out, under the title of 
vicars apoſtolical to exereiſe the epiſcopal funftions in 
their reſpeflive dioceſes, Their paſtoral letters, 
directed to the lay catholics of England, were print. 
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* $0 genes was James to his favourite religion, that he, | 
even ed ts exhort Kirk to become 3 29 The 
barbarian told him, that he would have been extremely willing | 
to gratity his majeſty in cis particular. hat that he was unhappily 
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willingneſs to embrace the catholic religiol. 


by the Ratutes, of their founder, could pot be cb 
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ed and publiſhed hy the expreſs allowance and pes; 


miſſion of the king. The regular, clergy of ha 
communion. appeared at court in the hahis of the: 
relpettive orders; and ſome of them were "mk 
indiſereet as to boaſt, they hoped, in a little time to 
walk in proceſſion through the capital. 
Ian the mean time the whole power in Ireland had 
been committed to tlie catholics... In Scotland all the 
miniſters, in wbom) the king placed any confidence 
were. converts to that religion. Every great office i 
England, civil or military, was gradually transferred 
from the proteſtants. Rocbeſter and Clarendon the 
king's brothers-in-law, though they had always Lol 
very. faithful to his intereſt, could not, with all the 
krvices; atone. for their adherence to the proteſtat 
religion, and had accordingly been diſmiſſed fron 
their employments: even the inhuman Jefferies hin 
lelf, though he had proſtituted honour, jultice ad 
humanity to the arbitrary ſahemes; of the court, de 
cliged; anon age in the king's fayour, becauſe le 
refuſed to abandon his own. re men? 
The only matter that now ſeemed wanting was, 6 
procure admittance for iht catholies into the, churchs 
and univerſities. James: determined to uſe his uimoſ 
efforis to gain theſe points: by which he loſt even 
friend and adherent among the proteſtants. The ſrt 
attempt was made on the univerſity of Cambridge; 
but that proving abortive; a ſecond was made a Or 
ford, and proſecuted with more inflexible oþſliuacy 
This univerlity had lately, in a famous decree, 
made a ſolemn profeſſion. of paſſive obedience; and 


that doQrine, | The principal of Magdalen college 
one of, the richeſt. foundations in Europe, dying 


mer; a new convert, but one who, beſides his being ai 
red by the ſtatutes fox enjoying that office; The le 


to the king for recalling his mandate; but before thef 
received any anſwer; the day came on in which t 
were required by the ſtatutes to proceed to the ele 
tion. They therefore choſe doctor Hough, a wal 
of virtue, and alſo, endued with that firmneb ail 
vigour ſo neceſſary for maintaining bis own rig 
and thoſe of the univerſity. in this critical cone 
ture. In order to puniſh the college for this 3 
of ;contamacy,: an eccleſiaſtical commiſon vas fe 
down io Oxford, and the new preſident and fellov 
cited before that court. 80 very little regard bat 
heen paid to any other conſideration, except that of 
ligion; that Farmer, on enquiry,was found guilty of 
meaneſt and moſt ſcandalous vices; ſo that een l 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners were aſhamed to in 4 
his election. A new mandate was therejore th / 
favour of Parker, lately created biſhop of Ox 3 
a man of a proſtitute charakter, but who, lite 3 
mer, had atoned for all his vices, by bis deck 


d ever beg 


college Dr n 3 
appointed; by elections, and there were 
2 the king's interpoſing in 2 4. 
candidate : that having already wade u beg 1; 
tion of a preſident, they could. not, during lber 
deprive him of his office, and ſubſtitute ap, le 
his place: that even if there was a vacancy» choſe 
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A. D. 1688. 
that they had: all of them bound themſelves by oath 


to obſerve theſe ſtatutes, and never on any account 
accept of a diſpenſation. They added, that Mag- 
wen college bad-at all times diſtinguiſhed itſelf {0 
much by its loyalty, that nothing but the moſt invin- 
alle neceſſity could now oblige them to oppoſe his 
najeſty's inclinations. Theſe reaſons availed them 

ing. The preſident and all the fellows, except 
100 who complied, were: expelled the college, 
Parker was put in poſſeſſion of the office, and 
the places of the deprived fellows were filled by 
— having mow: ſufficiently: convinced the na- 


C5 
— 


hen don that be intended to reduce it to the moſt abjet᷑t 
Hut due of ſubmiſſion, bitter reflections, pathetic remon- 
rom loan ig complies agetdt the court, filled 
fim. exery mouth, and made the ſuhject of almoſt every 
and publication. The king, was not inſenſible of the 
de. | great popularity poſſeſſed by the prince of Orange 
e bi b England, and chat the princeſs his conſort was 


vas iherefore very de ſirous of knowing their opinion 


if he could) procure their concurrence to a'repeal; it 
would have great weight with the nation. By order 


oh 
ef of the king, one Mr. Stuart wrote to Fagel, the pen- 
idge; onary of Amſterdam, to ſound the prince and prin- 
t Or- tels on ibis ſubjekt. Tbeir anſwer was very difagree- 
1nacy, ahle to the:court 3 notwithſtanding which it was con- 
ecree,] bdently affert#d:that they had both declared their ap- 
; and probation of the repeal. — Being informed of this re. 


ler o-the-court of England, which might contradict 


ollege, it and inform the world of their-true opinions. In 
dying this letter the penſionary declared, That, although 
of Fat # their royal highneſſes were for a full liberty of 
eing 4 * conſcience; and wiſhed not that any one ſhould be 


15 oft um, and ordering a thankſgiving for fo happy an 

even "et, The extravagant joy of the papiſts on this 

init > {0auon, and the ſanguine expreſſions of the jeſuits, 

; es 4 (vho aſſerted this conception was miraculous, and that 
X01 


8 d the orbearing principles, and to have taken 


| N reſolution of | | | the 
zular 9 King and v, = A 1 197 
s iis. 2” of confirming his deſpotie power, and 
n 3 by frantic zeal, 24 * che, ſeemed 
7 K kb; "Bw no longer to keep any meaſures wich his 
oy eg, On che 27th of April he publiſheda ſecond 


eclarati N 
ration of Indulgence, almoſt in the ſame terms 


' ie mer . and hi 22 ed 8 d h 

lame » and he O1Ned an Order, that, 

the ach after divine ſervice, it ſnould be read oy 
fel 


tnſult bY in all the churches, This was a manif 

and — miniſters of the eſtabliſhed religion; 

nd th only be done to drive them to extremities, 
to tak 


© advantage of their non-compliance 
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looked: upon aß preſumptive heir to the crown't' he 


toncerning the penal laws: and teſt, flattering himſelf, 


port, their höghneſſes ordered Fagel to draw up a let- 
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wich the royal mandate. Some ſew of the biſhops 
obeyed, but the far greater number refuſed to read it. 
Lloyd, biſhop of St. Afaph; Ken, of Bath and 
Wells; Turner, of Ely; Lake, of Cheſter ; White, 
of Peterborough ; and Trelawny, of Briſtol, met pri- 
vately at the archbiſhop of Canterbury's palace, and 


, concerted the form of a petition to the king: wherein 


they, in few words, repreſented, that, though poſſeſſed 
of the higheſt ſenſe of loyalty, a virtue of which the 
church of England had given ſuch eminent teſtimo- 
nies/; though. deſirous of affording eaſe in a legal 
Way to all proteſtant diſſenters; yet, becauſe the de- 
claration of indulgence was founded on prerogative, 
formerly declared illegal by parliament! they could 
not, in prudenee, honour, or conſcience, ſo far make 
themſelves parties as the diſtribution of it all over the 
kingdom would be interpreted to amount to. For 
which reaſon they beſought bis majeſty not to inſiſt 
upon their reading the declaration. 
The biſhops, headed by Sancroſt the primate, pre. 
ſented this petition to the king in the moſt humble and 
ſupplicating manner; But James, ever haughty and 
impatient of eontroul, difmiffed them from his pre- 
ſence with telling chem, that if they had forgot he 
was the ſupreme head ôf the chureh, he knew how 
to make himſelf acknowledged as ſuch. As the 
petition was delivered him'in private, he ſummoned 
them before the council ; and there queſtioned them 
whether they would acknowledge it. The biſhops ſaw 
his intention, and feemedlony deſirous to deeline an- 
ſwering; but being pufhed by Jefferies the chancel: 
lor, the archbiſhop of Canterbury at laſt acknowledged 
that it had been written by him, and the reſt declared 


they had ſigned it. Jefferies then aſked them if they 


would give bail to appear in the court of King's. 
bench, and anſwer t6 the charge which ſhauld be 
brought againſt them for this libel. They replied, 
no: that their privileges as peers exempied them 


from the neceſſity of giving ſecurity; on being charged 


wieh à miſdemeanor ;' and that they were” bound by 
oath to maintain the rights of the peerage as well as 
the rights of the church. Jefferies; enraged at this 
anſwer, told them, that unleſs they/inftantly'retrafted 
their aſſertions, and withdrew their petition; he would 
ſend them to the Tower. They anſwered; . That 
they fubmitted to his majeſty's pleaſure; whatever 
„it ſhould be; that their own confciences told them 
they had afted' nothing but what was agreeable to 
the laws, and the ſacred character with which they 
« were inveſted ; and that they depended on the 
« king of kings to be'their protector.“ A warrant 
was immediately iſſued for committing them to the 
Tower; and the crown lawyers received direction to 
proſecute them for a ſeditious liber. 
All ranks of people were feized with aſtoniſhment 
when they found theſe fathers of the church, theſe 
noble oppoſers of tyranny and oppreſſion, were to 
dragged away to confinement, The court had or- 
dered that they ſhould be conveyed from Whitehall 
to the Tower by water, in as private à manner as 
poſſible. | But the alarm was ſoon ſpread, and the 
ſhore lined with innumerable ſpectators, who de- 
plored the fate of theſe good. prelates, and on their 
knees intreated their bleſſing.” The conduct of the 
biſhops on this 'oceafion inereaſed the love their fuf- 
ferings had begun; they checked the tranſports of 
the multitude, and exhorted them to fear God; honour 
the king, and maintain their loyalty. © Even the fot- 
diers, moved by the ſympathy of example, yur 
themſelves on their knees; craved the benediction ok 


theſe criminals, whom they were appointed to guard; 


and expreſſed themſelves in the bittereſt terms of re- 

ſentment againſt their proſecutors, sr. 
Their trial came on in the Court of King's-Bench 

on the 29th of June, They were attended to Welt. 

| | p minſter. 
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minſter-hall hy an infinite crowd of people, among 
whom were twenty - nine temporal peers, and numbers 
of the principal gentry. The lawyers. for the pri- 
ſoners were, Sir Robert Sayer, Sir Francis Pember- 
ton, Pollexfen, Treby, and Sommers. They pleaded 
that the law allowed ſubje&s, when aggrieved, to ad- 
dreſs themſelves by petition to the king: that an active 
obedience, in caſes which were contrary to conſcience, 
was never pretended to be due to government; and 
law was allowed to be the great meaſure of the com- 
pliance and ſubmiſſion of ſubjects: that when com- 
mands were impoſed on a perſon, which he could pot 
obey, it was more reſpettſul to offer to the prince his 
— — for refuſal, than to remain in an obſtinate and 
 refraQtory ſilence: that it was no breach of duty in 
ſubjetts, even though not expreſsly called upon, to 
diſcover their ſenſe of public meaſures, in which every 


a 


* 


and commending their appearance, he gave orders 
that all the officers and ſoldiers who would not con- 
ſent to che repeal of the teſt and penal laws, ſhould 
lay down. their arms: but his aſtoniſhment. may be 
better conceived than expreſſed, when be faw the 
P hole regiment, captains and a few popiſh ſoldiers 
only. excepted; lay down their firelocks... He ſtood 
ſpeechleſs for 17 0 minutes, and then, vith a ſullen 
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terwards baptized by the name of James. 


a notion, that this was onlyta ſuppoſititious child, in 


Luyleſtein ſoon informed his maſter that ee 


[0 | the prince at the Hague, and 
. After walking for ſome time between the ranks, |- 


|  teſtants ; and by letters and meſſages that = 8 


* : - er ef f — « 45 
dit, bid them take up their arms, adding, that for 
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o them the honour of a 


the future he would not 
their advice.“ x. bn ©, 09115 

A ſew days before the acquittal of ihe biſhops, th 
queen Was (or ſuppoſed to be) delivered of a ay 1. 
which inſpired the catholits-with joy, why 8 
by a proclamation; and a general thanklgiving wa 
ordered to be obſerved throughout the kingdon, 
The people in general, were; however, poſſeſſed wit 


. king 


Ce. 
f' 
” 


ordeir ta tcut off the princeſs of Orange from the ſuc. 


ceſſion; and what tended to confirm them in this 

opinion were ſeveral myſterious circumſtances, hut | 
with regard to the pregnancy and delivery of the . 
queen: At the ſame time, the proceedings of the 
court were ſo prepoſterous, that they rather augment f 
than removed the ſuſpicions of the populace. At the f 
time of the queen's delivery, the princeſs of Denmark 1 
was at Bath, whither ſhe had retired a few weeks he. 0 
fore, at the earneſt intreaty, if not by the command 5 
of her father. The archbiſfop of Canterbury wat 1 
in the Tower; and the Dutch ambaſſador, Wo 4: 

ſhould have been preſent: at the labour, in behalf of . 
the prince and princeſs of Orange, was not called. In te 
ſhort, the birth of this child, which, according to ile { 
common rule of things; ought to have proved the th 
bond of union between James and his people, had 7 
the very contrary effect. Both parties, proteſtants * 
and catholics, laboured under ſuch violent prejudices cel 

at this time, as could not fail of influencing their pol 
judgments. '--It is therefore no wonder if the latter the: 
 Rrenuouſly aſſerted the legitimacy of the child; ad WW ** 
the former inſiſted that the whole was a deception. cles 
Ihe people were now fully convinced, that ſames um 
was abſolutely determined to ſubvert the conſtitution Wal 
both in church and ſtate; and therefore thought it and 
higli time to form aſcheme for preventing the deltruc- 155 
tion of their laws, religion and liberties. Accord- 15 0 
| ingly, many perſons of eminence and intereſt, both {gl 
clergy as well as laity, who had gone very great LA 
lengths in ſupport of the royal authority, thought i 1 ye 
more prudent to retratt their dottrine of paſſive obe. 0 
dience and non- reſiſtance, than bring their count!) 8 
to the brink of ruin by an obſtinate adherence to 4355 
At the ſame time, they entered into a ſtrict union wg 
with the non-conformiſts for their mutual fecuri 15 J 
and for inviting over the prince of Orange, in order 1 
10 his heading the country party againit the fu, Mf de b. 
The prince no ſooner received an intimation of tht liſh lo 
diſpoſition in the Engliſh, to free themſelves from the he * 
yoke of his father-in-law's government, than be t00 10 
every prudent precaution to render it ſucceſsful. He ag, 
had {ent over Zuyleſtein, one of the gentlemen 9 with © | 

bed - chamber, to congratulate James on the bi 1 Halt: 
his ſon. This miniſter had orders to diſcover | of 25 
real ſentiments of ſome of the greateſt perſons wy — 8 
kingdom, with regard to this dangerous undertalilz, Ws 


ry thing 


eus: that! 


appeared extremely favourable to his vi nted nothing 


whole nation was ready 10 riſe, and wanmer | | | 

more than a chief to head them. n ly 10 
212 . | 4 6 C 5 : . 

pry ah i Fe — — "T this intelli⸗ 


2s 
ſnondence " 
gence, As an uninterrupted correipo 2 


carried on between England and Holland 0 
intercourſe was ſupported between the Englih 7 ge 
na+ 

rations was concerted; which at laſt deliver * | 
ton from papal tyranny. _ | 
The ſituation of affairs in Europe * 
fayourable to this deſign. The manifelt p of Lew 
5 in favour of the ambitious ſchemes 
IV. had alarmed not only the pron ; 


* 
| 


. 
» pt 
8 


ny, the landgrave of 
F | hole! houſe 3 | 

0 unite their forces, and protect the united | 
lence of their Stadtholder. 
me time, ſuſpetct that his ſon- 
deſigu againſt him, or that the 
aſſembled were deſtined for in- 
ewis, however, having received 
e count d Avaux, his ambaſſador 
ague, of what was likely to be the event of 
erful preparations, tra 


e. the ab 
mes did not, for ſo 
aw had formed ar 
t prince. ha 
"Us England. I. 


a nſmitted it to james, 
ame ume, made him an offer of an num - 
5 be mightithink neceflary for his defence: 
would immediately-ſendover'15,000 men, 
put Poriſmouth into their 
r to preſerve a free communication 

Theſe offers were laid before the 


James would 


£epted. He alledged, in ſupport of bis opinion, that: 
a {mall body of { foreign troops would be diſadvan- 
tagdous,' as they muſt excite the murmurs of the 
people, without being able to keep chem in ſubjeQion. 
He added, that the Engliſh ſoldiers were ſo naturally 
averle, to att, in conſort with foreigners, that they 
| would take every opportunity that offered to deſert. 
On the other hand, he obſerved it would require no 
leſs than 40, oo0 men to quell the diſcomtented part of 
che nation: that ſuch an army would naturally receive 
all fits orders from the court of Ftahce; and that 
While theſe foreign forces kept the Engliſh in 'awe; 
the {tate of the king himſelf would he reduced to little 
| leſs than that of a viceroy to the French (monarch; '! 
„ Theſe arguments, though dictated by perfidy, :car- 
ried with them ihe appearance of ſound argument. 
The council ſubſcribed to the miniſter's opinion; and 
James refuſed, though with many expreſſions of gra- 


0 q.. * 
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titude, this important offer. | | | 
+ Lewis was ſtill unwilling to abandon his friend and 
ally, in whoſe welfare he conſidered himſelf as deeply 
intereſted. He therefore ſent orders to d Avaux, to 
remonſt rate with ther ſtates in his name, againſt the 
preparations they were making for a deſcent upon 
England. The ſtrict friendſhip and alliance, laid 
d' Avaux, ſubſiſting betycen the two nations, will 
induce my maſter to conſider every attempt againſt 
* his ally as an att of hoſtility againſt himſelf.“ But 
this remonſtrance was:{o far from intiinidating, that it 
ſerved only to incenſe the ſtates. They demanded; 
with great firmneſs; what was the purport of the late 
alliance between France and England, which had been 
doncluded with ſo much ſecrecy ? Whether it was of 
the ſame nature with the former intended for the de. 
ſtruction of the proteſlant religion? Hf it was, it 
behoved them to provide inſtantly for their ſafety: 
and to render abortive thoſe projects that had been 
formed againſt them.. 2 TFS ; nig 91 
The king himſelf was highly provoked with Lewis 
for ing ahi raſh ſtep, and finding he had been ad- 
viſed to it by Skelton, the Engliſh envoy at the Hague, 
he immediately recalled that miniſter, and committed 
him to the Tower; diſclaiming publicly, at the fame 
time, all alliance wich France; and bis having any 
knowledge of the remonſtrance. Whatever truth 
there might be in this aſſertion, neither the ſtates nor 
his ovn ſubjeRts gave the leaſt credit to it. The Eng. 
liſh in particular Mere more than ever incenſed againſt 
their ſovereign, whom they firmly: believed had en- 
tered into a ſcheme with the French king for redues 
ing them to abſolute flavery, and rendering himſelf 
, arbitrary; 54% Yr Bas $911 © Hf q 2 f e 1 2901 
While James was diſtracted with fear and appre- 
henſions, he received certain advice of the prince of 
| Orange's deſigns, and that he might ſoon expect to 
ſee the Dutch fleet upon the coaſt, with a land army 
on board, accompanied with many Engliſh noblemen 
and perfons of: diſtinQtion, ho had for ſome time 
* concealed themſelves in Holland. Terrified at this 
intelligence, neither James nor his council could 
form any plauſible ſcheme! for oppoling this invaſion; 
The proteſtants, wh compoſed the bulk of the na- 
tion, were known to conſider themſelves as victims 
devoted to deſtruction; and therefore would naturally 
join the prince in their own defence. It was even 
more than probable, that he was coming over on 
their expteſs invitation. Both the Engliſh fleet and 
land forces had already diſcovered their little incli- 
nation to ſupport the king in bis deſigns: or rather 
| their-teſolution'ts oppoſe him 10 ibe utmoſt of their 
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by revoking ſeveral of his late unpopular 'ediQs, tb 
.endeaygur to retrieve the good-will a 
his ſubjeQs. Accordingly; after confultin 


ſuſpenſion; reſtored the charter of the city ; removed 
the popiſh magiſtrates, and filled their poſts with pro- 


wards.the redreſs of grievances. | But theſe popular 
meaſures failed of producing the deſired effect: they 
came too late, and were generally conſidered as the 
reſult of ſear, rather than that of inclination, or 4 
real change of ſentiment. James ſeems alſo to have 
been at —— to confirm his people in this 
opinion: ſor in the midſt of all his preſent diſtreſſes, 
he could not, at the baptiſm of the young prince, for- 
bear requeſting the pope to be one of the godfathers, 
a ſtep which naturally rendered all his other proceed - 
I be prince of Orange during theſe tranſaQtions ap- 
plied himſelf, with the greateſt aſſiduity, to compleat 
his armament, and as ſoon as every thing was finithed, 
he publiſhed a maniſeſto, explaining the true motives 
for his expedition. Copies of this declaration were 
ſent over to England, and carefully diſperſed through 
every part of the nation. He ſolemnly diſclaimed all 
| ts of conqueſt, or of giving his father-in-law 
any diſturbance in the enjoyment of his ſovereignty ; 
declaring that his ſole intention was nothing more than 
that of maintaining the proteſtant religion, the laws 


openly violated; and the procuring a free and gene- 
ral parliament, which might at once ſetile all the rights 
_. of the ſubjett, and the prerogatives of the crown on a 
firm and permanent baſis. He added, that he had 
undertaken this neceſſary and difficult taſl at the in- 
vitation of many lords both eccleſiaſtical and civil, by 


in theſe realms. 4, 
IT The prince's meaſures 
chat in three days above four hundred tranſports were 

| hired; and the army being embarked, quickly fell 


24 


down the rivers and canals from Nimeguen. The ar- 


tillery, arms, ſtores, and horſes were embarked; and 
the prince ſailed from Helvoet Sluys, with a fleet of 
near goo veſſels, and an army of 14, ooo men. After 
failing about 14 leagues, the wind ſhifted to the weſt, 


. and blew ſo violent a ſtorm; that, in a very few hours, 
= ſcarce three ſhips were to be ſeen together. But this 


loſs being ſoon repaired, | the fleet put again to ſea, / 


under the command of Admiral Herbert, and ſtood 

away with a fair wind towards the weſt of England. 

The fame wind which favoured the Dutch detained 

1 the king's 1 in the ee _ the prince an 
3 opportunity of paſſing the ſtreighis of Dover without 
4 | aa yp —— Both ſhores were covered oy multi- 
. tudes o p ple, who, | iring t grandeu ur 
of the ſpeRtadte, were held in anxious * the 

E of an enterprize, the moſt important that had 

= . tor x years been undertaken in this part of the 
| Aſter a proſperous v 
army ſafely in Torbay, 
anniverſary of the gunpo | 
army. marched immediately to Exeter, and there the: 
prince s declaration was publiſhed... But, the whole 
county was fo terrified at the dreadful executions that 


his 


of November, the 


3 
on the gth 


for ſeveral: 


Exeter fled wth i atmoſt pre 
and carried to court the FA 
invaſion, + 
that 

L 


The king was ſo pleaſed wi 
he rewarded the prelate with the arch- 
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zeal, 


d-will and affections ef 
| the bi- 

then in London, he aboliſhed the commiſſion for 
_ ecclehaſtical affairs; took off the bifhop of London's 


teſtants in their room, and took ſome other ſteps to- 
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place his dependence on the church of England, and f 


— ..” ä a 


and liberties of theſe kingdoms, which had been ſo 


numbers of gentlemen, and other ſubjetis of all ranks | 


were all fo well concerted, 


owder treaſon.' The Duich | ingrati- 
ſhocked at this, and many other inſtances of pA 
3 ; tude; e he was unhappy expoſed. could 
= remained none about his perio 
bad enſucd. on Monmouth's rebellion; that nobady: | a 
2 days joined: the prince The biſhop of 

itation to I 1 
intelligence of this 


| 


| though a ſevere enemy, had always appear ed 3 _ 
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biſhoptie-of Vork, which had been long kept va 


cant, with an imention of beſtowing it on fome 
„„ 30 £2908.031 #62 | 
Maſor Barrington was the firſt perſon who joined f 
the prince, and his example Was ſoon followed by the y 
gentry of the counties of Devon and Somerſet Sit ( 
Edward Seymour made propbſals for an afſociation a 
which every one ſigned. By degrees, the car} of a 
Abingdon, Mr. Ruffel, fon to the earl of Bedford fo 
Mefirs;' Wharton, Godfrey; and Howe, came t, th 
Exeter: the whole kingdom was in commotion vi 
Lord Delamere took up arms in 'Chefhire ; the ear fo 
of Danby ſeized Vork; the ear} of Bath, governor of | 
Plymouth, declared for the prince; and the ear} of de 
Devonſhire made a like declaration in Derby. The | vi 
nobility and gentry of Nottingham embraced the ſame an 
cauſe; and every day diſcovered ſome effect of that in 
univerſal combination, into which the kingdom had of 
entered againſt the meaſures of james. Even thoſe the 
who did not take the field againſt him were able to kin 
embarraſs and confound his couneils. A petition for he 
a free parliament was ſigned by 24 biſhops and peers fled 
of the greateſt diſtinQion;-and preſented to the king; cely 
who returned for anſwer that there was nothing he of 
more/earneltly defired than a free partiament, and teft 
that the moment the prince of Orange had quitted C 
the kingdom, he would nt their requeſt with the ed k 
greateſt diſpatch ;- but could not think of ſummoring even 
that afſembly while an enemy continued in the heart nc 
| of the kingdom, and could command fo. many mem- Gat 
bers to be returned. But the moſt alarming ſymptom thori 
was, the diſaffełtion, which, from the general ſpirit of of a 
the people, not from any particular reaſon, had crept | Utter] 
into the army. The officers' all ſeemed to prefer the alva) 
intereſt of their country and of their religion, before 60 
thoſe / principles of honour and fidehty, which are agony 
_ eſteemed the moſt ſacred ties by men of that profel- But f. 
ſion. Lord Colcheſter, ſon to the earl of Rivers, alle 
| was the firſt officer who deſerted to the prince; but Ceſert 
he was followed only by a few of his troops, Lord lap 
Loveleſs made a like effort, but was intercepted by that mi 
the militia under the duke of Beaufort, and taken tad no 
priſoner. Lord Cornbury, fon to the earl of Claren- pox 
don, was more ſucceſsſul: he attempted to carry over ſeemed 
three regiments of cavalry, and actually brought 3 eels, b. 
very conſiderable part of them to the prince's quarters. | Catholic 
Several. officers of diſtinction informed Feverſham The 
| their general, that they could not in conſcience fight the kin 
— 1 the prince of Orange, who came to defend wal tc 
| the proteſtant cauſe, | ip 
Among others lord Churchill, afterwards the famous 4s be 
duke, of Marlborough, had been raiſed from the rank BW tel, 
| of a page; inveſted with a high command in the all 
army; created a peer, and owed his whole fortune to vice. 
the king's bounty. Yet even this perſon could reſolve, y 
during the preſent extremity, to deſert his unſonunae . ord, | 
| maſter, ho had always repoſed unlimited confidence 1 0 
| in him. He carried with him the duke of C fon, . te ca 
natural ſon to the late king, colonel Berkley, and rj 0 af per 
troops of dragoons. This condutt was 2 ſignal + of , ©. on, 
ice of every duty! in private life, to the bapp1nt® 3 
hie, ] „ lat 
he king received this fatal news on his u 
Saliſbury, the bead. quarters of his army. Jae 


1 extreme 
and was now 


arcumſtances, James ſuddenly took the reſolution 
of returning to London: a meaſure which could 
have no other tendency than that .of betraying his 
fears, and provoking farther treachery. But this 


Churchill had prepared for his benefadtor. Himſelf 


the family of prince George of Denmark ; and a ſea- 
ſonable opportunity now offered for overwhelming 


8 the unhappy king, who was ſtaggering under the 
n violent ſhocks he had received from his adverſe 
art fortune. 3 | 


don was Andover, and there prince George, together 
and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinQtion, deſerted him 
of Orange. As 'ſoon as this news reached London, 
king's diſpleaſure, withdrew herſelf, in company with 


fled to Nottingham, where the earl of Dorſet re- 
ceived her with the greateſt reſpe& ; and the gentry 


i of the county ſoon formed a troop for her pro- 
e „ 3 
. Overwhelmed already with misfortunes, the wretch- 
\ the ed king was no ways prepared for this aftoniſhing 
ning event, He burſt into tears, when the firſt intelli- 
wart Free was conveyed to him. In this incident, he 
nem- oubtleſs foreſa w the total expiration of his royal au- 
ptom thority, But the nearer and more intimate concern 
4 of of a parent ſeized his heart, when he found himſelf 
crept utterly abandoned by a virtuous child, whom he had 
er the Aways regarded with the moſt tender affection. 
efore * God help me,” cried he, in the extremity of his 
h are agony, my own children have forſaken me!“ 
rofel. But ſo great were the prejudices which then pre- 
ivers, valed, that this wretched father, who had been 
. but (eſerted by his favourite child, was betieved, on her 
Lord dlappearance, to have put her to death; a rumour 
ed by (tat might have produced the moſt fatal conſequences, 
taken tad not the truth been immediately diſcovered : for 
laren- the populace, and even the king's guards themſelves, 
y over ſeemed determined to revenge the death of the prin- 
ught a ceſs by a general maſſacre of the prieſts and Roman 
arters. olcs, Ld ot i 
-rſham The prince of Orange, having received advice of 
e fight king's return to London, advanced with his 
defend my to Sherborne, and thence to Saliſbury, which 
entered in triumph ; the king's forces having ſome 
famous 1s before retired to Reading. Surrounded with 
e rank lireſs, and having no truſty friend, the king aſſem- 
in the cd al the proteſtant peers in town, and deſired their 
une lo "ce, He particularly addrefſed himſelf 'to the 
reſolve, an of Bedford in the following manner. My 
nunate : lord, you are a good man, have great influence, 
dence ; and can do me ſignal ſervice.” “ Alas!” replied 
3rafton, |, "© carl © J am a feeble old man, very incapable 
nd fome . of performing any conſiderable ſervice ; but I had 
al c. N Ay added he, with a ſigh, who, if now 
nels 0 e, could ſerve your majeſty in a more effeftual 
nner; alluding to the lord Ruſſel, who, towards 
rrival at nend ok he late reign, had fallen a ſacrifice to the 
James, Wi e of the king, then duke of York. James 
a warm. g b hunderſtruck with this anſwer that he remain- 


% or lore ume, ſpeechleſs ; but having recovered 
Pts, it was propoſed to call a free parliament, 
* lend commiſſioners to treat with the prince. 
Ah king readily complied with, and the lord 
bat nnr Was ordered to iſſue the neceſſary writs for 
Purpoſe. The catholics were removed from the 


* Hg, Nees they beld about the court; Sir Ed. 


bible of the T 


* 


{dd by Sir Bevil Skelton: Father Peters, the 


vas not the only, nor indeed the ſevereſt blow which 


and his lady had acquired an abſolute aſcendance over 


The firſt ſtage of his majeſty's retreat towards Lon- 
vith the young duke of Ormond, Sir George Huet, 
in the night, and retired to the camp of the prince 
the princeſs of Denmark, pretending to dread the 


the biſhop of London and lady Churchill. She e 
tevenue ſhould be appropriated to the maintenance 


A perſon of that communion, and con- 
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an 
ſhould be the firſt ſacritice, and that their perpetual 


ower, was removed from his poſt; and | 
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king's confeſſor, ſeeing the ſtorm riſe to ſuch ati 
alarming height, wifely conſulted his own fafery by 
eſcaping into France. The marquis of Hallifax, the 
earl of Northampton, and the lord Gotolphin were 
ſent to treat with the prince, who delivered to them a 
paper, containing certain propoſals. The chief afti- 
cles were, that a free parliament ſhould be called: 
that all papiſts ſhould be diſarmed, and deprived 
of all the offices they enjoyed: that all procla- 


mations againſt himſelf ſhould be recalled : that 


the .command of the Tower ſhould be put into the 
hands of the lord-mayor': that if the king ſhould 
think proper to reſide in London during the ſeſſion 
of parliament, the prince ſhould allo refide near the 
ſame place, with an equal number of guards; or that 
the king and himſelf ſhould reſide at an equal diſtance 
from London: that both armies ſhould be removed 
thirty miles from the city: that no new forces 
ſhould be brought into the kingdom: that Tilbury- 
fort ſhould be put into the hands of the: city magis 
ſtrates: that till the parliament met, part of the 


of the prince's army: and, in order to prevent an 
invaſion from a Portſmouth ſhould be commit- 
ted to the care of ſome perſon, equally agreeable tao 
ERS . c 
James, when theſe propoſals were preſented to 
him, affetted to think them as moderate, or even 
more ſo, than he could have expected in the preſent 


poſture of affairs; but, in all probability, his real 
- ſentiments were otherwiſe,” Finding himſelf attacked 


and purſued by one of his ſons-in-law ; abandoned by 
the other; 7 . by his own daughters and boſom 
friends, and hated by his {ubjeQs, he conſidered his 
fortune as deſperate. V 


Her majeſty, like wiſe, obſerving the futy of che 
people, and knowing how much ſhe was the ohjett of 


general abhorrence, was ſtruck with the deepeſt ter- 


ror, and began ta 1 parliamentary im- 


peachment, from which ſhe was told the queens of 
1 were not exempted. The popiſh courtiers, 
particularly the prieſts, being aware that they 


baniſhment was the ſmalleſt penalty they could expe&t 


from national reſentnient, were deſirous of carrying 


the king with them, whoſe preſence they knew would 


| be ſome reſource and protettion to them in a foreign 
country; and whoſe” reſtoration, if it ever happen- 
| ed, would again re-inſtate them in power and autho- 
rity. The general defeftion of the proteſtants 


induced the king to conſider the catholics as the only 
ſubje&s on whoſe counſel he could rely; while the 
fatal cataſtrophe of his father afforded them a plauſi- 


ble reaſon for making him apprehenſive"of a fimilar 
fate. The infinite difference of circumſtatices was 
not, in this criſis of diſtraction, ſufficiently weighed. 
Prudence gave way to danger, and felf-prefervation. 
became the principal objett of regarc. 
© Barillon, the French ambaſſador, and other emiſ- 
ſaries of that nation, were buſy about the king; and 
entertained a falſe notion, which they inſtilled into 
him, that nothing could more certainly, retard the 
public ſettlement, and produce univerſal confuſion, 
than his deſerting the kingdom. 
Orange, on better reaſons, had embraced the contrary 


The prince of 


opinion, and conſidered it as extremely difficult to find 


| expedients for ſecuring the nation while the king kept 
poſſeſſion of the throne. Adtuated, therefore, by 
' theſe motives, and perhaps equally by private ambi- 
tion, he was determined to employ every expedient 
that had any tendency to intimidate: the ng, and 


make bim deſert chat throne which he was unable to 


R | wi * 
+  ' During theſe tranſaQtions the ne ws that arrived from 
all quarters helped to continue the panic into which 
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= king was fallen, and which bis enemies endea . 


voured to improve to their ay advantage. | Colonel 
Capel; deputy- ane Fr Hull, m 
maſter of that ; unportant. fortxels, and, threw, lord 
Langdale, the governor, int prin; tagether, with 
lord Montgomery, both of them, 
town of Newcaſtle 9 the lord Lumley, 

declared for a free parliament. The duke o No or- 
folk, lord lieutenant of the cqunty of that name, 


en the ſhire in the fo me ealutes The 
gaged a mn by he 4 


prince's declaration was read _ Oxford 


of e and , was N vt, gin e | 


made an offer to;the 
ſome perſan of .quali 
the reſt, the duke e 


recs, theirg late. E 


the prince's name, but not with his participation; 
in which, every one was commanded to ſeize, and 
puniſh, all papiſls, who, contrary to law, rata to 
carry arms, or exerciſe any authority... 


Scotland was not free from the. contagion of mutiny 


and diſobedience.; whence the regular. forces, con- 
trary to the advice of Balcarras. the treaſurer, were 
withdrawn, in order to reinforce the E. liſh army. 
The marquis of Athol, together with. ge vicount | 


Tarbot, and others, finding a favourable opportunity 
now offered,” began to form, intrigues. 4g99h, erth 
the chancellor: and the preſbyterlans and other.mal- 
contents flocked to, Edinburgh, Apprehenſiye, 125 the 
conſequences, the. chancel 12 tha t. it n 
withdraw ; and t e popu 9 e 

ſignal, for their 49 7 55 are 
arms, and rifled the popiſh 
lace. All the 3 and _ The vow 5 
were, bliged to conceal 

council, inſtead of their fo 


the king, and Cos 1 Ges yinlt FE len 1 
jekts, now made, apron Orange, 
as the ſole reſtoret of liber — 


The general difſat DEA ny, 2 king every 
moment. with. new. prof olf the diſaffectic of t 
people... "Therefore ngt daripg tg. repoſe. conſi· 
| 2 in any but 6 5 equally expoſed to — — with 
himſelf ; agitate judignat the, ingratitude of 
ſome, b y ny as {by nu inhdel 1 70 n 
by fears for his own and;his,adberents ſafety, he pre- 
cipitately embraced the relolutfon of with rawing, to. 
France : and accordingly ſent off, before-band,, t the 
queen, and. the, infant prince, under the conduQt of 
count Lauzun,: an old favourite of the French mo- 
narch. ts himſelf diſappeared. in the night, attended 
on. by Sir Edward Hales, a new; convert, and made 
the bel of his way to a ſhip, which waitedfor him near 
the mouth of the river... 
James left a letter behind. bim for his general the 
_ earl of Feverſham, in which. che, declared, that. x he 
could have telied upon all his troops, he ſhould not 
have been driven to this extremity ; and; at leaſt have 
hazarded one battle in ſupport of his crown and dignity, 
But as the whole army ſeemed diſpoſed to deſert him, 
he thought it madneſs. H 5 bimſelf at, their 
head againſt the 2 of 06. 15 7 75 the 

eneral, and all 
8 de ſi red them not to Po their lives aud for- 
tunes by an unayailing oppoſition: but at tbe ſame, 


time cautioned them not Tp enter * aa Kae | eu 


* his intereſt, 


$464 


e ee of 5 takin 45 
'in his * 1 iy conduct the affairs of che public. He 


e himſelf 


thohics. . Lhe” 


day, b 
ales: line! 400 and, 1 7700 5 | 
mocks „ vent over to the | 
| the ENEMY: A yery violent declar ion Was, diſperſed 5 


We 


athers ;. impelled. 


HISORY 02, ENGLAND 


r nr ht 4; 


._countr ry at pleaſure. The popylack of 


| Prove. 


| preſent FIX Fi thrown into his 


"| the diſbanded Iriſh 
| verſal, maſſacre 0 all 
0 This ridiculous 1 Was 


the 0 as Pad been faithful to Fay 5 
ons, 


threw [the great ſeal into the river ; - burn al * writs. 


| mediately, diſpatched to the 


| Sire Tul, larity attending his cauſe, a nev incident 
| rend lere 


the ee fired; men B they ſaw the im 
of burning cities, and 
Vere ſlaughtere: 
| prizing that the catholics did not all periſh amid 


' Windfor in his way e London to ſetile ibe afin of 
| the nation with the lords, by whom he, was expelled; 
on the ſuppoſition that the king was fled oyer to the 
cominent, and had totally re gned the reins 
vernment. But to the no fall ſurprize of the 
nevs ſuddenly arrived, that his majeſty had b 


Which he was waiting for a veſſel to carry. bim ' 
| France; and was confined i in priſon after pope 
| 1475 bas indignities from the 4 8 8 who not 


| 8 5 ee td make his eſcape. 


. e 3.8 for his Toa em 4 te, 
of joy 


A. D468, , 


79 0 had been made out for eleftipga.new Parlia 
Ang 0 a EVER to be entere H as 


! ſpon as the 170 yas informed gf his — 

1 60 þ A Sth, E e the ings all Were in 
neighbourh ood of I. oth, ol | with Hout eich 

| —_— of difarming them, leſt them to plunder the 


ondon now 

ulle wt ont the, may 50 of nor did 
the houles. of fe the foreign Ambaſſadors 
eſcape their Fury from. z notion that Many rich ca, 
tholics had depoſited in Thern their moſ} Valuable 
effctts, Jetleries, the changellorywho had conceatej 
himlelF. i ina hou e at Wapping, while 15 waited fora 
ſhip to carry him oyer to France, was diſcovered ang 
ſeized by them, and. treated ſo ſeverely, 15 5 the lord. 
mayor, in order 10 prevent his being torn to pieces 
was, obliged to ſend hym,to.the Tower, where he died 
ſoon after of the bruiſes be had received. 
| e biſhops f and pcers' who were in ton, being 
the only el, cop Authority of the natigh (for the 


aſſembled, md f 


Privy: council, compoſed, wholly, of, the kings crez- 
tures, was totally diſregarded). Fg 8 Proper to al. 
le, and to interpoſe. for the, preſervation of the 
community. They choſe the marquis of Hallifax 
5 per e gave directions N r and al. 
en io keep. the, peace. of be city; _ iſſued 
onde which 58 readily obe ed, to the fleet, the 
army, and all the garriſons. hey. © + 1 — e applis 
cations, to che 3 9 8 0 they highly 
applauded, 10 whole eu , Comgratulac 
10 15 he mo Joyful a . 
+ rince, "on; his ban, Was not yoo g to im; 
e tide, of luccel: . which p pow. flowed in upon 
bim, O backwa 'd to afjume that. authgrit Ky. which the 
hands. - Beſides the 
his approach towards London ill More un, 
welcome, In the, relays, trepidation of, the peas 
a rumour aroſe, either fr m chance, or. 2 that 
Hack aan 
the x 


SS #44 


arm. __ s. were 2 


heard the groans of thoſe ub 


in the neigbbaurhood, 1tis ks 


rage 155 attending ſuch popular panics: F " 


The prince of, Orange in the interim arrive 


of g0- 
rince, 
oa di 


covered at F eyerſham i in Kent, on board a ſhip, in 


apilt of 
im for 57 be pen 


that his majeſty was fill in bis oo donn 
"down. the earls of. Middleton, A fe 
uth and E everſham, with a detachment 0 

8 9 05 whithe 

pu lace, 27 05 6 


perſon, had miſtaken 


armouth 
guar, bo to attend the kin 1 wit 
ately returned. m with 


outs and acclamatians. 
h 4 pripee $I 777 9 1 


zainting him with the return of! 
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fo 
however, was the hom age 7 1 5 5 
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jry or perſons of diſtinftion. They had, indeed, been 
greatly diſguſted on account of his extreme partiality 
o the catholics, and well knew that they were now 
become more criminal in his eyes by their late appli- 
cations to the prince of Orange. Nor did the king 
bimſelf ſhew any ſyſtem. of ſpirit, or diſcover any 
intention of reſuming the reins of government he 
had fo lately thrown aſide, It was therefore evident 
that his authority was now plainly expired, and as he 
had exerciſed his power while poſſeſſed of it, with. 
very precipitate and haughty council, he relinquiſhed 
| with a deſpair equally precipitate and puſillani- 
nous. „1 4 
Nothing now ſeemed wanting in this alarming criſis 
an the fide of the viftorious party, than how to diſ- 
poſe of the king's perſon : For tho the prince may 
juſtly be ſuppoſed to have poſſeſſed more humanity and 
zenerofity to an unhappy monarch ſo nearly related 
tw him, yet he alſo knew that nothing would ſo ef- 
ſeftually promote his own views as the retreat of 


ly obnoxious to the Engliſh, - It was therefore deter- 
mined to puſh him into that meaſure, which he him- 
elf ſeemed very ready to adopt. [ai] 0. ne 
Being determined on this meaſure, the king ſent 
lord Feverſham on a civil meſſage, deſiring a con- 
krence with the prince, in order to ſettle the nation; 
but that nobleman_ was put under an arreſt on pre- 
tence of his wanting a palsport. The Dutch guards 
were ordered to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall, where 
te king then lodged, and diſplace the Engliſh ;- while 
Halifax, Shrewibury,; and Delamere, brought a 
neſſage to the king, after midnight; ordering him to 
ave his palace next morning, and repair to Ham, 
feat near the coaſt: This - ſufficiently proved that 
tte artifice had taken effect; and that the king, ter- 


mer reſolution of leaving the kingdom. | 
James, although he did not intend to return to 
Vitehall, thought proper to continue ſome days at 
Rocheſter; under the protection of a Dutch guard, 
doping he might yet receive an invitation to keep 
lleffion of the throne. 


t 


Me: nd prejudices; Jo dad be at uad, on finding 
Ulappointment, gone too far in the other extreme, 
Ca haflily ſuppoſed them void of all duty or al- 
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dee, he haſtened immediately to St. Germain's, 
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we) daf ebe celebrated Churchill's character of: Charles | 
er ll nere preſent ont readers with che character of his 
II. drawn by the fame admirable pen... 
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James into France ; a country. at all times fufkhcient- 


He was doubtleſs ſenſible, 


flied with this harſh treatment, had renewed his 


JAM E 8 


j 


Her Oxford (who yet loves the Stuart's name) 
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where Lewis received him with the higheſt generoſity, 
ſympathy, and regard; a conduct which contributed 
far more to the real honour of that monarch, than all 
his boaſted triumphs. 8 | 

The unhappy king left a paper behind him contain- 
ing his reaſons for withdrawing a ſecond time, where- 
in he qbſerved that it would be ſtrange, if the world 
ſhould blame his conduct, after the prince of Orange 


had made the earl of Feverſham priſoner, whom he 


manding his own guards to take poſſeſſion of White- 
hall after eleven at night, without acquainting him 
with it; and even ſending him an order, after he 
was In bed, commanding him to leave the palace. 
After ſuch conduct, he could have very little to hope 
from a perſon who had invaded his kingdom, and 
called the legitimacy of his ſon in queſtion, At the 
ſame time, he appealed: to all that knew him, and 
even to the prince himſelf, if they could believe him 
guilty of ſo unnatural a villainy. He added that, 
being born free, he was deſirous of preſerving his 
independence, and for that reaſon had again with- 
drawn himſelf, though not for ever; for whenever 
the nation ſhould be convinced, that they had been 
abuſed and impoſed upon, by the ſpecious pretences 
of religion and property, he would be ready to aſſiſt 


bitious men. ts Foil © | 
The reign of James certainly might have been as 
happy as any of his predeceſſors, had not his miſ- 
taken notions of prerogative, his exceſlive bigotry to 
the Romiſh religion, hurried him into meaſures which 
rendered his government intolerable to a free and ge- 


would not permit them to ſubmit any longer to a 

prince, whom they ſaw totally guided by the violent 
councils of a popiſh jeſuitical faction, and blindl 
adopting their flaviſh ſuperſtition. In domeſtic if 

his conduQ was irreproachable,and he is intitled to our 
approbation. And hence we ſhould learn how dan- 


- miſh . ſuperſtition; to fill the throne of theſe king- 
Of fourteen children, whom James had by his 
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two wives, Anne Hyde, daughter to the earl of 
Clarendon, and Maria d' Eſte, daughter to the duke 


of Modena, three only ſurvived him, v iz... 
Mary, his eldeſt daughter, born the goth of April, 
1662, and married to William Henry of Naſſau, 
prince of Orange, -afterwards king of England. Anne 
his ſecond daughter both by his firſt wife, born the 
th of February 1664, (and married to George 
prince of Denmark); afterwards queen of Epgland, 

James Francis) Edward his imputed ſon, com- 
monly known by the name of the Chevalier de St. 
George, or the Pretender, who reſided at Rome, 
here be died in the year 1766, aged 78. This 
ſon (if really ſo) was by his ſecond wife. ,,, 
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Stern perſecution rais'd her iron rod. 
And call'd the pride of kings, the pow'r of God; 
Conſcience and fame were facrific'd to Rome,. 
And England wept-at freedom's ſacred tomb. 
© Her laws deſpis'd, her conſtitution wrench d 
Ftiom its due, Aatural frame, her rights. retrench'd | 
Beyond a coward's ſuff*rance, conſcience fore d. 
Aud healing juſtice from the crown divore'd, 
. Each moment pregnant with vile ads of pow. r, 
Her patriot Bilkops/(Gttenc'd to the tow'r: TT: 
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Branded with; arbitrary marks of ſhame, 
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She wept---but wept not long; to arms ſhe flew, 
At honor's call 'th* avenging ſword ſhe Are w. 
./ 1 'Turn'd all her terrors on the tyrants? head. 
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had ſent to procure a friendly conference, and com- 


them, and break the chains forged for them by am- 


nerous people; whoſe inherent principles of liberty 


gerous it is to allow any prince, infected with Ro- 
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836 A. D. 1688. 
The only remarkable civil occurrence in this æra, 
vas the eſtabliſhment of Charity-{chools, which hap- 

pened in 1668; Thoſe uſeful inſtitutions were en- 


tered into in order to prevent the ſeduction of poor 


children into Popiſn Seminaries, 
The moſt eminent perſons in literature, who flou- 
riſhed during this and the preceeding reign, were, 
| Boyle, who was born the ſame year the great chan- 
celtor Bacon'died, ſeems to have inberited the pene- 
trating genius of that illuſtrious philoſopher. 
are at a loſs which to admire moſt, his extenſive know- 
ledge or his exalted piety. Theſe excellencies kept 
pace with each other: but the former never rendered 
him vain, or the latter enthuſiaſtical. He was bim- 


ſelf the chriſtian virtuoſo he fo well deſcribed. He 


particularly applied himſelf to chemiſtry ; and made 
| ſuch diſcoveries" in that branch of ſcience as would 
hardly be credited by à leſs authority than his own. 
He greatly improved the air pump, invented by Otto | 
Guericke, by which he was enabled to make a great 
variety of new and various experiments on the air and 
other bodies. Hence he was enabled to write a trea- 
tiſe on the weight and ſpring of the air; a work 
which acquired him the great reputation he ſo well 
deſerved. Hd was a ſtrenuous ſupporter of the me- 
chanical” philoſophy, recommended by the great 
Bacon, and carried to ſuch an — degree of 
perfection by himſelf and bis illuſtrious aſſociates. 

In Sir Iſaac Newton this iſtand may boaſt of hav- 
ing produced the greateſt and moſt penetrating genius 
the world ever ſaw. This prodigious man was ſatiſ⸗- 
fied it was time to baniſh from natural philoſophy all 

vague hypotheſes and conjedtures; or, at leaſt, to lay 
no ſtreis upon them, and that this ſcience ſhould be 
entirely iſubjetted to experiment and igeometry. It 
vas perhaps with this vie that he began by invent- 
ing the doctrine of flukions and infinite ſeries, whoſe 
uſes in geometry are very extenſive, but of ſtill greater 
advantage in determining the complicated effects ob- 
ſerved in nature, Where every thing ſeems to be per- 
formed by ſpecies of infinite progreſſions. He 
diſcovered the. force that retains the planets in their 


orbits ;he ſhelved us at once how to diſtinguiſh the | | 


cauſes of 'theit motions, and to calculate them with an 


_ exadneſs that could hardly have beenexpeRed from 
the joint labour of ages. His immortal Principia! 
appeared during the ſhort reign of James II. a work 


- «that at once aftoniſhed the world, and ocbaſioned the 
- greateſt revolutivh'in the ſcience of philoſophy ever 
-known' before. It affords an illuſtrious ptoof of the 
vuſt power of the humaù mitid:: it heing the higheſt 

inſtance | that ever was, and probably ever will be, 
given of the exertion of that faculty. He formed a 
ſyſtem of bptits entirely newy and ꝗſſhewed mankind | 
tie nature of 'the "rays. of light by- decompaunding | 
chem. Tie ments our higheſt acknowledgements! for 

the infinite number bf iſcoveries with/iebicliþe:has| 


"enriched philoſophy, and for his. caution in keeping 
_ that ſcience within proper bounds : the firſt cauſes of 


the phanomena of nature always were, and ever vl 
be, a lecret to mankind; bie noi2u30129 , 
1 9000 101 
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d e e parts of ſcience, 
ethegeg, Kt eng Weyer'publiſhed | 
hat, dulyet,, MetabByſcs may be 
invented by Locke, :as::philaſoph f 
1 oy Jjadged that the abſtrac- | 
tions a wr Pfr if which had tif et been | 
debated, nds, allly, e. 
ſophy, ought entirely to be rezetted,; Accordingly, 
on examination he found, that theſe abſtractions, 
and the abuſe of words, were the primary ſource of all | 
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human genius.” It abounds with uncomm 
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our errors. In order to diſcover the nature of the foul 
its ideas and affections, he declined the ſtudy of 
books, as they would only have been produdiye 9 
errors; he entered deep into himſelf, and after con. 
templating and ſurveying what he experienced, yy, 
liſhed, in the reign. of James II. his Eſſay on 
Human Underſtanding,” which he preſented to man. 
kind as a mirror in which they might view themlelye, 
He reduced the ſcience to what it really is, The ex. 
| perimental philoſophy of the ſoul. 
Polite literature did not make the ſame progreſ; i 


England during this period, though the nag | 
abounded with men of great genius and abilitic, | 
Their produRQtions fell far ſhort of that corredneb U 
and delicacy we ſo much admire in the ancien 
Moſt of the writers of this age remain monument of D 
genius perverted by indecency and bad taſte: the in. th 
meaſurable licentiouſneſs indulged in the coun of er 
Charles II. was more deſtructive of polite learning of 
| than the fanatical enthuſiaſm that prevailed during he an 
commonwealth. | F ; 
Dryden was the great reformer of Engliſh verſf. 


cation, and a ſtriking inſtance how far a great geniu 
can be perverted by the bad taſte and licentiouſrek 
of the. age. The unhappy effeQts of his penury and 
dependence tended greatly to enervate his perfor 
mances, He was not at liberty to purſue hisoyn 
inclination, but frequently obliged to/ proflitute hi 
pen to ſuch perſons and things, as a man of hisgeniug 
and talents muſt have deſpiſed. He failed in moſt of 
his dramatic writings; Sis prefaces, prologues ad 
<pilogues, are generally more valuable than the piece 
to which they are affixed; | There was a native fn 
in this poet, which poverty. could not, damp, nor of 
age itſelf extinguiſh, He was ſtill improving a 
. writer, while he was declining as a man; andyastit 
advanced in years when be wrote his Alexander 
Feaſt,” which ſtands confefſedly at the head of hf 
| ;and is written in the true ſpirit of; the antini 
His Abſolem and Achitophel contributed to the in 
umph of the Tories over the Whigs towards the en 
of Charles's reign, and is one of the beſt performance 


Fro 


— 


of this celebrated writer. 
Dryden himſelf to pleaſe a barb'rous age, Ve 
A ee ar , e 
Was for c d to let his genius ſtoop torage. | Win, 
* Count not the writer's then, but people's fin, 0 0 
e and rants of Maximin. More! 
Almanzor's rage, and rants of Maxim yay 
© That furv fon in each elaborate piece, ef . 
00 ſpent in each elaborate piece, 


Bo” s 47 15 fame with antient Rome and eg 
Feu poets ever touched the; paſſions with 41 . 
- maſterly: hand than 'Qtway,, He was acquai * 
all the avenues to the human heart, and at Once . 
and ſelt all its emotions. He could rouſe us M 
rage; or melt us into tenderneſs. His angus yo 
language of nature, and therefore the ſimp! 4 ui 
ginable. Hence his tragedies were-FecciVer 
ſilent tears rather than loud burſts of 2pplaufe. f 

Butler ſtands unrivalled in burleſque we” 1 
Hudibraſs is a remarkable inſtance ol * ne rex 
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new rhymes, and original thoughts. noch 


with exceſſive diſlortions and grimace; 
nature degraded inte monkeys. 11 4 
ſtrokes of, y ſatire; there are A ore 
m ane 
is diſtance of imm. „ eden, 
But notwichllanding.all"the, wem den ye 
way, and Butler, the court vith more 
poverty, and die in diſtreſs. Chari l 
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ages from his poem, which diſplayed the fanaticiſm himſelf unpolluted by that inundation of vice and li- 
and falſe pretences of the 1 party, in the | centiouſneſs which overwhelmed the nation. He was 
moſt ridiculous point of light. 190 . truly an honour to his country. To the gift of ge- 

Wycherly was a Careleſs and negligent writer, His | nius and the acquiſition of phi oſophy, he added what 
comedies are conformable to his perſonal character, | was then ſo uncommon, the merit of reſpetting mo- 
which conſiſted of a large ſhare of wit, more liberti- | rality, and the laws. He was as much above the com- 
niſm, and very little virtue. Theſe acquiſitions were | mon level of politicians, as he was above the com- 
indeed conſidered in the reign of Charles II. as the | mon herd of authors. 
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wt: feſt qualification of a fine gentleman, and the ſtrongeſt Among a great number of phyſicians that flouriſhed 


recommendations. to the favour of the court. His | about this time, Dr. Thomas Sydenham is juſtly 
« Plain Dealer,” and his Country Wife,” are eſteem- | placed at the head of that profeſſion. He was a per- 


oF f 
. ed the beſt of his productions. The character of the | ſon of great penetration and experience, and added 
ier vdo Blackacre in the former is truly original, and | conſiderable improvements to the healing art. He 


he maſter-piece of Wycherly. dared to deviate from the common practice, where 


Cinel © A, Sn Wt) | 
em The duke of Buckingham, the earls of Mulgrave, | nature and reaſon pointed out a better method; and 


CIENiS, . ü 

I Dorſet, and Roſcommon, wrote in a good taſte; but | was the firſt that introduced a cool regimen in the 
he im- their pieces are either feeble or careleſs, They, how- | ſmall-pox; a diſcovery which has been ſince followed 
Ry ever, tended greatly to reform: the licentious manner f with amazing ſucceſs. His works are ſtill in the 
mri of writing: ſo generally practiſed in this age of pleaſure | higheſt eſteem with the faculty. 7 | 
ing th and diſſipation; | Beſides Sydenham; Wallis, Sir George Ent, Gliſ. 


But among all the writers of this period, Sir Wil | ſon, Plunket, and Sir Wiltiam Petty made ſeveral 
lam Temple was, perhaps, the only one, who kept | uſeful diſcoveries in phyſic, anatomy and botany, 
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Ticken deliverancs of theſe kingdoms | | the preſent criſis,” was aſſembled; the members unani- 
1. wat now effected by the prince of Orange, who mouſly voted the fame addreſs with the lords. The 


Fo, | [expelled from: e throne a powerful prince, ſupported | prinee, being thus ſupported by all the legal authority, 
les fn, by a formid e fleet and a numerous army, Mill | | which 'could - poffibly” be obtained at this juncture, 
* de more difficult raſk remained; that of obtaining for | wrote circular letters to the counties and corporations 


unſelf the crown, which his fatherin- law had abdi- of England; and his orders were univerſally; com- 
Wed, Some dat yets, entangle@in the ſabtilesafid | -plied with. The fleet obeyed his commands.” The 


forms of heit profeſſion, adviſed the prince-to claim | army allowed him to ne model them without mur- 


. 4 m0 crown by right! of conqueſt; to aſſume immedi- mur or oppoſition. The city ſupplied him with a 
inte eh the ütle of ſov reigiity.; and to call a parlia- loan of 200, o00l. In a word, the prince's adminiſtra- 
once ke ven, Which, being thus legally ſummoned, by a king |- tion was ſubmitted to, as if he had ſueceeded in the 
Je \olefſion; could'ratify whatever had been tranſaQed | |- moſt regular manner to the moſt vacant throne; and 
vage bn Fend they-afſemibleds/ But this meaſure, being de- a profound tranquillity prevailed throughout the king- 
gel 89 2 aue ch all Wwe prineiples of liberty, „%% ‚— ff on ov 
eived i dee byethe prince, Who, ſecure of the good'opi- | | Many Scotchmen of rank being in London, the 
le. un of the p le, reſolved to leave them entirely to ! eee eee them together, and aſked their ad- 
. 1" on güfdahce und difettien. ls vice in the preſent ſtate of affairs. This aſſembly, 
e jor en, e pete and biſhops drew up an addreſs, | conſiſting of thirty noblemen and about eighty gen- 
| lon þ they deſired the prinèe to ſummon a conven- | tlemen,' cheſe duke Hamilton for their preſident, 
yy „ crcular letters: in the mean time; to aſſume The duke was determined to pay court to the preſent 
io bun wag, wem of a publiel affairs, and to cH,αẽ,r7t authority; but his eldeſt ſon, the earl of Arran, 
a Mac the feruriep of rte: But hefetriied | | prolchted am adberence to king James, whomte pre- 


Verſe do akt ußbn Um duckbrit which he deeme 140: invite back upon editions. He was vie 

| 2 cemed | | [poſed to? invite back upon conditions. He was vio- 
coveted . wei, and: captcfichiinſeÞ deres of ob. 5 eppoded in, menden by Patrick Hume, and 
ted . rene pred deelaration of the public con- not one member rofe to ſecond it, whereupon the 
len ein he follvitg judicious expe- || 'afſembly made an offer to the prince, of" the preſent 
ie de opofed. All the members, who had fat adminiſtration," which" he willingly accepted; and 
t 0 11. cee "duting any arliament of having ſoon after ſent circular etters into Scotland, a 
Adee den © writeck te meetf and to them were conventibn was ſummoned on the 22d of Mareh at 
"= ** aldermem and 5 of the commen- | "Edinburgh; and it was fon vifible chat the imereſt of 
pte, che Leite Wen this repreſentative of the the male ontents would entirely” prevail 5 fer the 

ber ne woſt proper which could'be ſummoned t i royaliſts, regarding this aſſemd W 
2 inne II H eie men dus 7 2.50134 7 eced 
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neglected to appear at elections, by ' which means 
members of the other party were returned for moſt 
places. The revolution was not in Scotland, as in 
England, effected by the coalition of whig and tory. 
The former party alone had overpowered the govern- 
ment, and were too much enraged by the injuries they 
had ſuffered to admit of any compoſition vith their 
former maſters. Accordingly, the purpoſe of the 
convention was no ſoongr diſcovered, than the earl 
of Balcarras, and the viſtount Dundee, the leaders of 
the tories withdrew from Edinburgh, and the conven- 
tion having paſſed a vote, that king James, by his 
- mal-adminiſtration, and his abuſe of power, had 
forfeited all title to the crown, they made a tender 
of the royal dignity to the prince and princeſs of 
Orange. 4 e SH | 
Much about the fame time it appeared that the 
members of the Engliſh convention were chiefly | 
choſen from among the whig party; and after thanks 
were unanimouſly given by both houſes to the prince 
of Orange for the deliverance he had brought them, 
a memorable vote was paſſed by the commons, and 
ſent up to the houſe of 3 for their concurrence. 
It was contained in theſe words; * that king James 
* the Second, having endeavoured to ſubvert the 
“ conſtitution of the kingdom, o breaking the ori- 
* ginal contract between king and people; and hav- 
ing, by the advice of jeſuits and other wicked per- 
* ſons, violated the fundamental laws, and withdrawn 
&* himſelf out of the kingdom, Has abdicated the go- 
« vernment, and that the throne is thereby vacant.” 
This vote, when carried to the upper houſe, was 
ſtrongly oppoſed, the cauſe of which we ſhall here 
expl — 441 le n 6 4 34 . d 


ain. . oc 
In the interim the tories, perceiving themſelves at 
once menaced with the loſs of their laws and religion, 
| had generouſly promoted the revolution; and, on 
that occaſion departed from thoſe principles of paſſive 
cbedience and non-refiftance; of which they had, while 
the king favoured" them, made ſuch ſtrong profeſſions. 
But their preſent apprehenſions had prevailed over 
their political tenets, and the unfortunate James, who 
had too much relied on thoſe general declarations, 
which will never be reduced to practice, found in the 
iſſue, that both parties were ſecretly united in an op- 
poſition to his meaſures. The danger, however, was 
no ſooner over, and the general fears ſomewhat allayed, 
than party prejudices, reſumed, in ſome degree, their 
former aſcendancy, and the tories were aſhamed of the 
victory their antagoniſts had, during the late tranſac- 
tions, obtained over them. They were therefore in- 
clined to ſteer a middle eourſe; and though, in gene- 
ral, determined to oppoſe the king's return, they re- 
ſolved to refuſe their conſent for dethroning him, and 
. altering the line of ſucceſſion. A regent, withikingly | 
power, was the expedient they propoſed ; and a late 
inſtance in Portugal ſeemed to give ſome authority to 
ſuch a plan. an n md: benen ene 
It was: urged in favour of this ſcheme, that, by 
che uniform tenor of the,, Engliſh laws, the rights of 
the crown: were ever regarded as ſacred; and could, 
on no account, nor by any mal- adminiſtration, be 
_ forfeited by the ſovereign: that to dethrone a king, 
and to elett a ſucceſſor, was a practice entirely un- 
known to the conſtitution, and tended to render all 
: kingly power dependent and precarious: that where | 
the prince, from his tender, years, from lunacy, or any 
- other, natural, infirmity, was rendered incapable! of 
holding the reins of government; both the laws and 
former practice agreed in appointing a regent, who, 
during the interval, was inveſted with the whole 
power of the adminiſtration; that the inveterate and 
dangerous prejudices. of, king James had rendered 
him as unfit to ſway, the Engliſh ſcœptre, as if he had 
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continued entire, there was ſtill a proſpedt of terni. 


dent, that danger would reſult as ſtrongly from ef 


. the ſovereign; n 
his authority, or ſeparating the power from the title: 


Fi 
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people to have recourſe to the ſame remed 
election of one king was a precedent for the eleftio 
of another; and, by that means, would either de 5 
nerate into a republic, or, what was ſtill worſe . 
turbulent and ſeditious monarchy : that the eaſe 9. 
ſtill more dangerous, if there remained a prince wh 
claimed the crown by right of ſucceſſion, and diſpu- 
ted, on ſo plauſible a foundation, the title of the 
preſent ſovereign : that though the doQtrine of paſſiye 
obedience and non-refiſtance might not, in eve 
particular circumſtance, be abſolutely true, yet the be 
lief of it was extremely expedient ; and to eſtabliſ 
a government which ſhould have the contrary princi. 
ple for its baſis, was to lay the foundation for perye. 
tual revolutions and convulſions: That the appoint 
ment of a regent was, indeed, expoſed to many 
- inconveniences, yet, while the line of ſucceſſion ws 


J: that the 


-nating, ſome: time or other, he public diſorder; : 
and that few, if any, inſtances occurred in hiſton, 
- eſpecially that of England, where a diſputed title had 
not been attended with much greater evils than thoſe 
the people had ſought to avoid, by departing from 
the lineal ſucceffor. EY 
The leaders of the whig party, on the other hand, 


aſſerted, that if there was any danger in the prece- 


bliſhing a regent, as from dethroning one king and 
appointing a ſucceſſor, Nor would the one expe- 
dient, if wantonly embraced by the people, be lel 
the reſource of public convulſions than the other: 
that if 'the laws gave no expreſs permiſſion to depole 
net, did they authorize the reſiſting 


that a regent was unknown, except where the prince, 
by reaſon of his tender age, or his infirmities, vas 
2 of a will : that then, indeed, his vill vas 
involved in that of the regent : that it would be the 


* 


height of abſurdity to try any perſon for acting by 
Virtue of a commilivs b from a prince whom 


d to be the lawful fore- 
be ſo abſurd as to at fc 


heir, he 
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Hallen into lunacy ; andtheretore it was natural for the 
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between the combined intereſts of the whigs, the 


vas whether James had broke that original compact; 
which was carried in the affirmative. The lords then 
roceeded to confider the word ** abdicated;” and 
t was carried that ** deſerted” was more proper. 
The concluding queſtion was, * whether king James, 
« having broken the original agreement and deſerted 
the government, the throne was thereby vacant ?” 


Ive This queſtion was debated with more heat and con- 
0 tention than any of the former; and, upon a divi- 
be. 


fon, the tories prevailed' by eleven voices. In 
conſequence of this it was carried to omit the laſt 


ſent back to the commons. The great majority of 
voices in the laſt queſtion was occaſioned by the earl 
of Danby, who had embraced the projett of beſtow- 
ing the crown ſolely on the princeſs of Orange, and 
of admitting her, as the hereditary, legal, ſucceſſor to 
king James ; paſſing by the infant prince, as illegiti- 
mate, or ſuppoſitious. 1 
The vote, however, was ſtill inſiſted on by the 
lower houſe, and the commons ſent up reaſons why 
the lords ſhould depart from their amendment. But 


it was thought neceſſary to have a free conference, 


. , g . af Lu . 
tional debate was ever of more importance, or 
managed by more able ſpeakers : yet it is ſurpriſin 


ories were already loſing ground. The next queſtion . 


article; and the vote, with theſe amendments, was 


the peers, not thinking them ſufficiently concluſive, 


in order to ſettle this controverſy. Certainly no na- | 


WILLIAM III. atv MARY II. 


+ lol to find topics ſo very frivolous infiſted upon by both 
her: parties, In public tranſattions, indeed, the true mo- 
depole üres which produce any meaſure are ſeldom avowed. 
filling The whigs, now'the ruling party, having united with 
e title! the tories, in order to bring about the revolution, 
prince paid ſo much deference to their new allies, that they 
es, WI did not inſiſt upon a declaration, that the crown was 
ill was loteited on account of the king's mal-adminiſtration. 
be the duch a declaration, they thought, would cenſure the 
ling by | Old tory principles, and appear too favourable to 
e whom their own, They therefore agreed to blend together 
ul fove- the king's abuſing his power, and his withdrawing 
o aft ſo rom the kingdom, calling the whole an abdication ; 
10 000 if he had given a virtual, though not a verbal con- 
pen o ſent to his dethronement. The tories took advantage 
eniencd of this notorious impropriety, which had been occa- 

> iſtant loned merely by the complaiſance or imprudence of 
cellion the whigs ; and they inſiſted on the word“ deſertion,” 
gitimate % much more ſignificant and intelligible. It was 
ducatel Rtorted on them, that, however that expreſſion might 
ind ella be juſtly applied to the king's withdrawing himſelf, it 
ve al0 could not, with any propriety, be applied to his vio- 
at if 18K ation of the fundamental laws.. And thus both par- 
vould l 8 while they, for prudential reaſons, concealed 
dyantaf er real motives from their antagoniſts, loſt the 
mini praile of conſiſtence and o 


F tte lords was, that even allowing the king's abuſe of 
roc0101 we to be equivalent to an abdication, or, in other 
We ords to a civil death, it could operate no otherwiſe 
tary an his voluntary refignation, or his natural death: 


jo therefore could only make way for his ſucceſſor. 
5 . maxim in the Engliſh law, * that the throne 
tal er Vacant ;” but inſtantly on the deceaſe of one 
und vas filled with his | | 


a 1 th his legal beir, who was entitled 
10 " 5 e authority of his predeceſſor; and, howe- 
a 2 Young or unfit for government the ſucceſſor might 
ous N 


* 10 | 1 . ; 
vets. Unfortunate. in bis ſituation ; though he 


court * ded. a Captive in the hands of a public enemy ; 
* 5 0 i ought no juſt” reaſon 2 be aſſigned 
fer fro, ut any default of his own, he ſhould loſe | 
Find This — he was, by birth, fully entitled. 
\ com by-the = e of reaſoning might have been oppoſed, | 
nate ous, 411 8 5 for the commons, with many ſpe- 
root ü med wil ven ſolid arguments. But they were con- 
Pu „ the vote of the commons by 
| * 
. f s 
8 as RV 


he next particular urged by the managers for 
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in the names of the 
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ſopbiſtical reaſonings and evaſions; fo that this con- 
ference ended without any determination. ; 

It was impoſhble, however, for the public affairs 
to remain long in their preſent ſituation : and, there- 
fore, by the determined perſeverance of the lower- 

| houſe, the lords were obliged to comply; and by 
the deſertion of ſome peers to the whig party, the 
vote of the commons paſſed in the upper houſe with- 
out any alteration, by a ſmall majority; and received 
the ſanction of every part of the legiſlature, which. 
then ſubliſted. | 

The behaviour of the prince of Orange, during 
theſe tranctions, was highly meritorious, and diſco- 
vered great moderation and magnanimity. He en- 
tered into no intrigues with the leaders of parties, 
but kept a profound and. unconcerned ſilence. At 
length, however, he thought proper to open his mind, 
and to expreſs, though in a private manner, his ſen- 

timents on the preſent ſituation of affairs. He ſum- 
moned together ſeveral of the peers, and told them, 
that having been invited over to reſtore their liberty, 
he had engaged in thisenterprize, and, at laſt, effect- 
ed his purpoſe : that it belonged to the parliament, 
now choſen with freedom, to concert meaſures for 
the public ſettlement ; and he pretended not to inter- 
poſe in their determinations ; that he heard of ſeveral 
ichemes propoſed tor eſtabliſhing the government : 
ſome inſiſted on a regent ; others on beſtowing the 
crown on the princeſs. It was their coticern alone to 
chuſe that plan of adminiſtration which. was moſt 
advantageous to them: that if they choſe to ſet- 
tle a regent he had no objeftion; he only thought 
it incumbent on him to inform them, that he was de- 
termined not to be that regent ; nor even engage in 
any ſcheme which he well knew would be attended 
with ſuch inſuperable difficulties: that no man could 
have a juſter ſenſe of the merits of the princeſs, than 
himſelf ; but he would rather remain a private per- 
ſon than enjoy a crown which muſt depend on the 
will or the life of another: and that they muſt them- 
ſelves conſider, if they were inclined to purſue either 
of theſe two plans of ſettlement,” that it would be 
totally out of his power to aſſiſt them in carrying it 
into execution: that his affairs abroad were too im- 
portant to be abandoned for ſo precarious a dignity, 
or even to allow him ſo much leiſure as would be 
requiſite to introduce order into their disjointed 
—... K 3 
Ihe princeſs Mary, devoted to her huſband, en- 
tered into his views, as did alſo the princeſs Anne, 
her ſiſter. The former declared, that, being the 
e ſhe would never eps of any honour, 
ut in conjunction with her huſband ; and ſhould take 
it very unkind in any one who ſhould endeavour to 
_ ſeparate their intereſts, —_ HEE a 
"Theſe reſolutions put an end to all debates in the 
convention, and the two houſes agreed, that the 
prince and princeſs of Orange ſhould reign jointly as 
Ling and queen of England; but that the adminiſtra- 
tion ſhould be veſted in the king alone; and that the 
princeſs Anne ſhouldſucceed after their deaths. 
In conſequence of this determination, on the 43th 
. of February, the prince and princeſs of Orange being 
| ſeated on two large chairs in the 'banqueting-houſe 
at Whitehall, both houſes of the convention waited 
upon them in a body, when the clerk of the crown read, 

[ords-ſpiritual and temporal, and 
the commons aſſembled at Weſtminſter, the following 
* declaration of their rights,” which they ſaid had 
been violated by King James. e 
1. That the pretended power of diſpenſing laws, 

or the: execution of laws by regal authority, with- 
out conſent of parliament, is illegal. 
4 . That the pretended power of diſpenſing with 


% Jaws, or the execution of laws, by legal authority, 
| 6 X | As 
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© as it hath been aſſumed and exerciſed of late, is [ 


illegal. | | 
3. That the commiſſion for erefting the court 
© of commilſoners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and all 
other commiſſions and courts of like natures, are 
illegal and pernicious. SA | 
* 4. That the levying of money for the uſe of the 
* crown, by pretence of prerogative, without grant 
* of parliament for longer time, or in any other 
* manner than the ſame is, or ſhall be granted, is 
4“ illegal. K 1 
4 5. That it is the right of the ſubjects to petition 
* the king, and all commitments and proſecutions 
* for ſuch petitioning is illegal. 3 
* 6. That the raiſing or keeping a ſtanding army 
* within the kingdom in time of peace, unleſs it be 
with the conſent of the parliament, is againſt 
« law. 5 ö 
7. That the ſubjeQs, being proteſtants, may 
© have arms for their defence, ſuitable to their con- 
dition, and as allowed by law. 
* 8. That the eleQtions of members of parliament 
„ ought to be free. ES 
* 9. That the freedom of ſpeech, or debates and 
c proceedings in-parliament ought not to be impeach- 
ed or queſtioned in any court or place, out of par- 
% liament. | | 
10. That exceſſive bail ought not to be required, 
© nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor cruel nor unuſual 
« puniſhments inflited. Ss ES 
4 11, That jurors ought to be duly impaneled and 
* returned; and jurors which paſs verditts on men 
for high-treaſon ought to be freeholders. 
4 12, That all grants and promiſes of fines and 
( forfeitures of particular perſons before conviftion, 
are illegal and void. | 
” amending, ſtrengthening, and preſerving of 
the laws, parliaments ought to be held frequently. 
And they do claim, demand, and inſiſt upon, all 
0 and ſingular the premiſes, as their undoubted rights 
% and liberties; and no declarations, judgments, 
« doings, or proceedings, to the . of the 
„ people, in any of the ſaid premiſes, ought in any- 
« wiſe to be drawn hereafter into conſequence or ex- 
« ample.” L 1 
Such were the rights and liberties demanded by the 
convention; and the declaration in which they were 
contained concluded in the following manner: | 
Having therefore an entire confidence that his 
2 highneſs the prince of Orange will perfect the de- 
* hverance fo far advanced by him, and will ſtill pre- 
* ſerve them from the violation of their rights which 
„% they have here aſſerted, and from all other attempts 
upon their religion, rights, and liberties, the lords 
% ſpiritual and temporal, and commons aſſembled at 
« Weſtminſter, do reſolve, That William and Mary, 
* prince and princeſs of Orange, be, and be de- 
* clared, king and queen of England, France and ' 
Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, to 
hold the'crown and royal dignity of the faid king- 
„ doms and dominions to them the faid prince and 
«. princeſs during their lives and the life of the ſur- 
* yivor of them, and that the ſole and full exerciſe of 
the royal power be only in, and executed by, the 
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On this occaſion the former oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 
macy were abrogated, and the following ordered to be taken by 
all perſons inflead of them: ES 
I. A. B. do ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear, That I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to their majeſties king William 
and queen Mary. So help me God.” 


HISTORY of: ENGLAN P. 


nin default of ſuch iflue, to the princeſs Anne gf 
Denmark, and the heirs of her body; and in de. 


46 Fl And that, for redreſs of all grievances, and 1. 
for t 


temporary aid of 420, o0ol. to be levied by monthly 


ſignify this reſolution, 


required. | 


ſuſpend the habeas corpus aA, till the 17th of Ap 
following. 


but was certainly a ſignal inſtance of con 
Jas the prince ſuch a power, as few prince? 


IS” "NN A. 1 


& J. A. B. do ſwear, That ] do from my heart abhor, deteſt, | 


"I; 
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 Gaſtical or ſpiritual, within this realm. $0 h 
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* ſaid prince of Orange, in the names of the fad 
e prince and princeſs, during their joint lives: and 
te after their deceale che ſaid crown and royal dig. 
* nity of the ſaid kingdom and dominions to bel, 


* to the heirs of the body of the laid princels; ang 


* fault of ſuch iſſue to the heirs of the {aid prince gf 
OUT >” 

As ſoon as the reading of this declaration wa; 
finiſhed, the . Halifax, as ſpeaker of the 
upper-houſe, made a ſolemn tender of the crown 0 
their highneſſes, in the name of the peers and com. 
mons of England, The offer was accepted in the 
moſt obliging manner by their highnefles; and the 
ſame day they were proclaimed, with the uſual cere. 
monies, by the names of William and Mary, king and 
queen of England.* 5 
King William began his reign by a proclamation, 
confirming all proteſtants in the offices which they 
enjoyed on the 1ſt day of December. His next fey 
was, to ſettle his privy- council; after which, on the 
23d of February, he gave the royal affent to a bil 
* to remove and prevent all queſtions and diſputes 
concerning the afſembling and fitting of this preſent 
parliament ;” by which act the convention, which bad 
ſettled the crown on the prince and princeſs of Orange, 
was changed into a parliament. 

The king, a few days after, opened the ſeſſion vith 
a ſpeech from the throne ; in which he thanked them 
for the great confidence they had repoſed in him, by 
chuſing him to be their ſovereign, aſſuring them it 
ſhould be his ſtudy to prelerve the good opinion they 
had conceived of his integrity. He laid before them 
the critical ſituation of affairs in Europe, and pari- 
cularly in theſe kingdoms; and concluded vith 
earneitly requeſting them to concur in the molt ſpeedy 
and effettual meaſures for the welfare of the nation, 

Soon after the king ſent a meſſage to the houle, in. 
forming them that he had received certain advice ol 
the late king having failed from Breſt, with a powerful 
armament, to invade Ireland. Upon receiving thi 
intelligence both houſes came to a reſolution to ſil 
his majeſty with their lives and fortunes; they voteda 


aſſeſſments; and both houſes waited on the king 9 
This vote was, however, 
from being carried unanimouſly in the parbament: 
for ſeveral of the lords, both ſpiritual and tem. 
poral, abſented themſelves from the aſſembly, rabe! 
than take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremac) 


The friends of James began now to form plot for 
diſturbing the, new government, and ſeveral genten® 
of the Scottiſh nation, at this time in England, * 
apprehended for treaſonable practices, aud ſent to q 
Tower. Informed of theſe commotions, and that! 
Scottiſh regiment of Dumbarton had mutiniet * 
declared for James, the commons enabled tne kingt 
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gam nable docti 
the pope, ol 
murce 


and abjure, as impious and heretical, the 
poſition, that princes excommunicated by 
thority of the fee of Rome, may be depoſed — 
ſabjeQs, or any other whatſoever. And 1 "a 
foreign prin ce, perſon; prelate, potentate, or _ go 
to have any jariſdiction, power, ſuperiority, ot n 
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ſoon palſed both houſes, and received the royal 
ent. | A 
— the 11th of April the king and queen were ſo- 
lemnly crowned by the biſhop of. London, who gffi- 
ciated, at the king's deſire, in the room of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, a member of the diſcontented 
party. This ceremony being over, the king made a 
thorough change about the court.. Several who had 
been driven from their poſts, by the late adminiſtration, 


The papiſts, who had ſo lately carried all before them, 
vere now forced to ſubmit to their more ſucceſsful 
adverſaries : the laws againſt the former were renewed 
and ſtrengthened ; while all ſuch as had been, in a 
manner, inſtrumental in effecting the revolution, were 
rewarded in proportion to their ſervices. At the 
ſame time, that the meaneſt of his ſubjeQs'might re- 
ceive ſome benefit from his acceſſion, and be thereby 
more firmly attached to his perſon and government, 
the king, about this time, recommended to the par- 
lament (who readily acquieſced in his defire) the abo- 
lition of the tax of hearth-money, which he under- 
ſtood was a grievous impoſition upon the people. 
This was certainly a very politic meaſure, and con- 
tributed greatly to gain the affections of the populace 
to their new ſovereign. 5 . | 
William, who was equal to moſt princes in political 
abilities, and was well acquainted with the genius of 
the people he was called to govern, well knew that 
the moſt effedtual way of preſerving peace at home, 
vas to find his ſubjeQs employment abroad. The 
great ſcheme he had formed, when only ſtadtholder, 
of a confederacy againſt France, began about this 
time to take effect The princes of the empire aſ- 
ſembled at the diet of Ratiſbon, earneſtly importuned 
the emperor Leopold to declare war againſt the 
French king, who had, in numberleſs inſtances, broke 
the ſeveral treaties he had concluded with the Ger- 


had invaded their country, and indicated a deſign of 
making himſelf the maſter, or rather the tyrant of all 
Lurope, The ſtates-general iſſued a declaration 


marquis de Caſtanaga, governor of the Spaniſh Ne- 
\terlands, in anſwer to Lewis, who declared war 
qgunſt his maſter, entered into an alliance offenſive 
and defenſive with the ſtates-general ; binding the 


Powers, againſt France and her allies. 
Wa ſtrongly. importuned to join this confederacy, as 
king of England, and who heartily wiſhcd for the op- 
Prtunity, found no great difficulty in perſuading the | 
diln to draw the {word againſt their old enemies 
and rivals, And after the proper ſteps for that pur- 
6 vere taken, both houſes joined in a dutiful 
8 tels to his majeſty, deſiring him to take ſuch mea- 
* as would be ſufficient to reduce the French king 
bauch a condition, as to render him incapable of 
8 the peace of Europe, or prejudicing the - 
3 proſperity of England, aſſuring his majeſty 
* BAL depend on his parliament for the necel- 
Uſtance. | 


1 1 conſequence of theſe aſſurances from his par- 
| "Ment, 


Wnarch © 
Nun u 
brd. che 


n the 7th of May. This declaration was 
P dy the maſterly hand of Somers, afterwards 
ncellor. Lewis was charged. © with having 


i nounced war againſt the allies of England, 

a * violation of the treaties concluded under 

he ce of the Engliſh crown: of having 

5 ched on the fiſhery of Newſoundland: in- N 
the Caribbee iſlands: ſoreibly ſeized the | 
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puniſhing mutiny and deſertion in the army, which 


vere reſtored with ſignal marks of honour and favour. 


man potentates ; and, without the leaſt provocation, 


ainſt Lewis, as the common enemy; and were fol- 
loved by the eleQor of Brandenburg, while the 


contracting parties, to co-operate with their whole 
William, who 


William declared war againſt the French 


1 . 3 
„  Juitly invaded the territories of the emperor, 4, 
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„ provinces of New York and Hudſon's-bay: coun 
**, tenanced the ſeizure of Englith ſhips by French 
privateers: prohibited the importation of Engliſh 


_ * manufattures: diſputed the right of the flag: and 


% perſecuted many Engliſh ſubjetts on pretence of 
religion, contrary to expreſs treaties and the law of 


„ nations.” 


Ireland was far from imitating the examples of Eng- 
land and Scotland, in acknowledging William's title 
to the crown; and it was more than two years before 
that kingdom was entirely reduced. The earl of 
Tyrconnel, inviolably attached, both by gratitude and 
a ſimilarity of principles to a prince, to whom he 
was indebted for his dignity and fortune, exerted him- 
ſelf in the moſt indefatigable manner in his ſervice. 
On the firſt news of James's retreat frem England, he 
ſecured the moſt important places in. Ireland, of which 
he was governor; and joining his natural hatred of 
the proteſtants to what he thought motives of policy 
and prudence, he treated them in fo rigorous a man- 
ner, that they were forced to retire to their brethren 
in the north, who ſeizing on Kilmore, Coleraine, 
Iniſkilling, and Londonderry, declared for William 


and Mary. 


Such was the ſtate of affairs in Ireland, when 
Lewis XIV. undertook to ſupport his old friend and 


ally in the recovery of one part at leaſt of his domi- 


nions. Perhaps there was hardly ever a more ſtrik- 
ing contraſt than between theſe two princes. The 
one atted the part of a generous monarch, the other 
that of a mere devotee, always ſurrounded by Jeſuits, 


and neglecting his own buſineſs and ſituation, that he 


might attend to their eccleſiaſtical controverſies and 
metaphyſical diſtinctions. Little ſucceſs could he ex- 
petted from the attempts of a prince of ſo bigotted 
a diſpolition, Lewis, however, furniſhed him with 
5,000 forces under the command of M. de Lauſun. 
"Theſe troops were embarked at Breſt on board a fleet 
conſiſting of fourteen ſhips of the. line, fax frigates, three 
fire- ſnips, and a ſufficient number of tranſports. 
Lewis alſo furniſhed him with arms for 40,000 men, 


a large ſum of money and ſuperb equipages. At their 


parting, the French monarch embraced him, and ſaid, 


I cannot wiſh you better than that I may never ſee 


you more.“ | | | 
James failed from Breſt on the 14th of March, at- 
tended by the count d'Avaux, in quality of am- 
baſſador, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinQtion ; 
and on the 22d he arrived ſafe at Kingſale in Ire- 
land. From -hence he repaired in a, few days to Cork, 
where he was received by the earl of Tyrconnel, who 


had collected an army of 30, ooo foot, and 8,000 


horſe, for his ſervice. But adverſity had not yet 
taught James wiſdom and precaution: he acted with 
as little prudence, as he could have done, had he no 


oppoſition to encounter; and was lo far from endea- 
vouring to conciliate the affections of the proteſtants, 
which in common reaſon and common policy he ought 


to have done, that he gave repeated proofs of his 
thorough hatred to their ſect, and frequently puniſhed 
them with death on the moſt trifling occaſions. One 
of the magiſtrates of Cork was executed by his orders 
for having declared for the prince of Orange. In 
ſhort, inſtead of endeavouring to win over his adver- 
ſaries by mildneſs and popularity, he only exaſperated 
them the more by his cruelty and arrogance. 

James, after refreſhing. his forces, marched for 
Dublin, and entered the city in triumph. He was met 
at the Caltle-gate by a proceſſion of popiſh biſhops 
and prieſts in their pontificals, bearing the hoſt, before 


- which he kneeled down in public. He immediately 


diſmiſſed all the proteſtant members of the council, 


| and filled their ſeats with papiſts. He publiſhed, in- 


deed, ſeveral proclamations, promiſing protection to 


all his proteſtant ſubjedts who ſhould preſerve their 
1 conſtancy z 
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conſtancy; but ſo litile regard was paid. to his pro- 


miſes, that they all reſolved to imitatethe example of 


their friends, and ſtand in their own defence: 


| Kilnore; and exerciſed the moſt brutal cruelty on all 
the proteſtants who fell into his hands. Terrified at 
theſe inhuman proceedings, and alarmed by the re- 


port of a general maſſacre intended to be perpetrated 


on all who adhered to the reformed religion, they fled 


from all parts of the country, and ſhut themſelves up 


in Londonderry, fully determined to ſuffer all the 


Horrors of famine rather than ſubmit to ſo brutal an 
enemy. An expreſs was diſpatched to England; im- 


ploring immediate aſſiſtance. Some arms and ammu- 
nition were accordingly ſent them; but no conſider- 


able reinforcements till the middle of April, when 


two regiments arrived at Loughfayle, under the com- 
mand of the colonels Cunningham and Richards. 


By this time James's army had reached the neigh- 


bourhood of Londonderry; and advice of the'enemy's 
approach was ſent to Lundy, the governor, by Mr. 
Walker, a proteſtant clergyman of Donaghmore, who 


had raiſed a regiment for the defence of himſelf and | 
immediately ſummoned a 


his brethren, Lundy i. | 
conncit of war, at which both Richards and Cun- 


ningham aſſiſted. Whether the members were af. 


feed: with cowardice, ' or treachery, is uncertain; 


but they came to a reſolution that the town was unte- 


' nable, and that it would therefore be imprudent to 
land the regiments. Walker was of a very different 
opinion, and uſed every argument in his power to 


prevail upon the governor to take the field immedi- 


ately,” and bring on a general engagement with the 


enemy: 'promiling that the proteſtant inhabitants 
would do their duty, and fall nobly in the conteſt, . 


rather than ſubmit to an enemy whole very religion 
rendered them inhumanly cruel. 


_ vbiirs were in vain; Lundy liſtened” only! to Bis 


- own puſillanimous apprehenſions, and which were 
greatly - heightened when he found that James 
was advancing, at the head of his troops, to the walls 
of the town. The inhabitants and ſoldiers were fo 


exaſperated at the cowardice of their governor and 
the two colonels, that they flew ta arms, and would 


have made their lives pay the forfeit of their perfidy, 
had not the former kept himfelf concealed in his 


chamber, and the other two found means to eſcape | 


on board their ſhips. ITAL wal 
In the mean time major Baker, their deputy-go- 


vernor, fired fo warmly from the walls upon James's 


troops, that they were obliged to retreat to St. John's 


town in ſome diforder. 


Walker and Baker made 


ule of this reſpite to preſs Lundy to exert himſelf 8 , 


became a loyal ſuhject and a good foldier; and to 


undertake the defence of the place; but ſuch: was 


the governor's cowardice or treachery, that he abſo- 
lately refuſed to have any thing to do with the go- 
vernment, and ſoon after made his eſcape in diſguiſe, 
It was now unanimoufly agreed by the inhabitants 
to beſtow the government of the place on Mr. Wal- 
ker and major Baker; in conſequence of this they 
immediately prepared for a vigorous - defence ; 


fully reſolved to defend their religion and liber. 


ties to the laſt extremity, and bury themſelves 
under the ruins of the town, rather than ſubmit to 
the enemy 


. They immediately formed the inhabi- 


— 


tants, amounting 'to ſeven thouſand men, inte dif- 


ferent regiments; taught them the manner of uſing 


their arms, the firing of cannon; and other particu- 


lars neceflary to be known at this alarming crifis. 


"Their religious ſentiments inſpired them with a noble 


6 3 


nh. 


contempt'of death, and they determined to conquer | * feral wabce 
| nate people fell victims to the roger Ov 


or 25 | 
On the 2oth of April James's army" opened the ' | popi 


trenches, and their batteries began to play:on' the. 


* 


James ſoon made himſelf maſter of Coleraine and |]. 


upon the garriſon from what Roſane expected. They 


LE 


no all expended, and they were reduced to the 


his ſoldiers through the adjacent country, with or- 
But all his endea- | 
out diſtinction of age or fex, ſtrip them naked, and 
drive them, in that condition, under the: walis of 
Londonderry. This order was executed with a bm 


four thouſand of theſs milerable objects were this. 


than-ſubt to ſuch a barbarian. 
and informed ' the French general, that, unleh - 
ſuffered: theſe wretched people to retire, he vo! 
allies, Convinced, by their whole dehaviou!, J 


tion, Rofane ordered the proteſtants to b. wm 
after they had been detained three days, * 


ed by famine and fatigue in their Ferurn 


The intrepid garriſon of Londoner 
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town, which was but poorly. fortified, having oh 
twenty pieces of cannon on the walls, and thoj 
wretchedly mounted. The beſieged, however... 
mated by the example and ſpirited harangues of Mr 
Walker, held out with aſtoniſhing reſolution, and 
bravely repelled all the attacks of the enemy, | 
James was with bis army at the opening of the 
trenches, but he ſoon returned to Dublin in order 10 
open the ſeſſion of parliament, which he had appoint- 
ed to aſſemble on the 7th of May. He left the com. 
mand of the army to the marquis de Roſane, one of 
the French generals, a man of more than ſavas, 
haughtinefs and cruelty of diſpoſition. Incenfed at 
the oppoſition he met with from what he called an 
handful of half-ſtarved peaſants, he determined 19 
vent his rage in the moſt inhuman manner. He in. 
formed the beſieged, that, unleſs they inſtantly ſub. 
mitted to their lawful ſovereign; he would not leave 
one ſtone upon another in the town, nor a fingle 
perſon alive to carry the news of: their deſtruttion. 
It is a mark of true courage to book upon the threat. 
enings of arrogance and vanity with contempt. The 
governors and 'garrifon anſwered his threats only by 
doubling their refiſtance, though their proviſions were 


dreadful neceſſity of ſupporting life by eating the 
fleſh of horſes, dogs, cats, and every other kind of 
loathſome food. They, however, * ſupported their 
courage, and a prochmation Was publiſhed, prohi- 
biting, under pain of death, any perſon to talk of 
ſurrendering, | OY CO ee. 

+ The French general, finding that menaces had no 
effect, formed a deſign for forcing: them to eomply, 
which ſeemed to be rather the diQlates of a fend 
than of à human being. He ſent detachments of 


ders to ſeize all the proteftants they could find, -with- 
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tality equal to that of the giver. of it. Upwards of 


expoſed to the view of the befieged:; who, from 
their ramparts, beheld, with an horror not to be de- 
ſcribed, the forlorn condition of their fellow prote- 
ſtants, many of whom were every moment expinug 
with fatigue; cold, hunger, and the cruel uſage hey 
had received from their bloody perſecntors. 

This fight, however, had a very different eſſel 


felt the deepeſt compaſſion for the diſtreſſes of ther 
brethren; but their compaſſion was: mingled vith 
ſuch indignation againſt the author of that infernd 
action, and ſuch apprehenſions of what would 
their own fate, if they ſhould fall into his pow: 
that they: unanimouſly determined to periſh rae 


| 


Walker cauſed gibbets to be ereted on the wall 


: Cy + = - 066 nay A 
immediately hang up every catholic in the oh 


gether with all the priſoners they had taken in thei 


| 0 dd into exec 
they woul their threats into 
y would certainly carry the be releaſe 


taſting any kind of food. Numbers of them Þ 


ot 
houſes, 'and many: of. thoſe who ſurvived i 
additional misfortune to find their dee nt 
ies 


effeRs deſtroyed, by the roving partie, 4% . 
country; ſo that the greater part of theſe un py 
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ſeduced from 7.00⁰ to 3, 700: and theſe were dri- 


ach extremity of- diſtreſs, that they were 
* — of 1 to the dreadful refothdda of 
being upon their priſoners, when major. general 
Kirk, who had rendered himſelf ſo infamous for his 
crueſties after Monmouth's rebellion, arrived in the 
Lough with a reinforcement of nine thouſand men. 
He had received orders to relieve the town at all 
gens; and accordingly ſent three ſhips, laden with 
wvillons, up the river, under the protection of the 
mouth frigate. The enemy well knew that it 
would be impoſſible to conquer the town by famine, 


de river, was cut off. They had, accor ditighy, 
reted ſeveral ſtrong batteries on both ſides of the 


Theſe precautions Were thought ſufficient to render 
very attempt made by ſea, for the rehef of the 
nlace, abortive. But here the enemy was miſtaken. 
One of the ſhips, taking the advantage of the tide 
anda ſtrong gale of wind, advanced through the fire 
of the batteries, with full fail, againſt the boom. 
The ſhock was too violent to be reſiſted; the boom 
we way, and the other veſſels following her, they 
ul anchored in ſafety before the town.  — © 
tis impoſſible to deſcribe the univerſal joy of the 
inhabitants at this happy event; while the diſcourage- 
nent of James's army was equally remarkable; they 
jv deſpaired- of - ſucceeding in their enterprize, 
uſed the ſiege that ver night, and retired with the 
unoſt precipitation, after loſing near 8,000 men in 
tis fruitleſs attempt. Kirk now landed at the town, 
ind Walker, at the earnèſt requeſt of the inhabitants, 


hanks to their majelties for their generous ſuccaur; 
lonour and reſpect ſo juſtly due to 

Wour. ö De Cl OD ines 
| This was nat the only inftance-of defence made in 
por of the proteſtant cauſe. The inhabitants of 
Umkilling,” on receiving intelligence that London- 
em had denied entrance to the troops in James's 


Jay: and having raiſed a regiment of twelve com-. 
fies, the inhabitants ſhut their gates, and appoint- 
Guſtavus Hamilton their governor.) He: was a 
ius proteſtant, and an'bfficer. of known courage 
conduit; . Having thus determined) t oppoſe 
* popith army of james, they proclaimed king 


- 


Ml declared for James, appeared before their walls, 

lummoned them to ſurrender; but was, by: the 
de refiſtance they made, obliged to raiſe the tiege, 
uh, on their refuſal:to capitulate, he had under. 


ny ry was relieved; the brave Inniſkill linge | rs 
"aced, with their handful vf men, a 
mand Iriſh, and totally deſeated them! 


enemy, wich the lols of oflly twenty killed and 


Wounded, | 10 YRIOFBIE. 243 2608 M0625 


He firſt thanked -thein for their heal and 
ns laviſhed the higheſt>encomiums on the hu: 
. generoſity of his good brother and ally; 
Ix of. France, diſplayed towards himſelf, his 
und his ſon, in affarcing them: an aſylum, 


u n He then declared his fixed peſohitioꝑ to 
1 kin, u le ſubjeRs. full: ſerty of conſeience, 


— enabled him to viſit one part of his xealm 


« 5 
* 


5 happineſs ar well as his Oung looking 


* 


mleßs all communication with the ſea, by means of 


tream, and drawn a ſtrong boom acroſs the channel. 


jaſed over to England, to return their grateful 


le vas received by the king a ee ] 
his diſtinguiſhed * 


ice, reſolved not to admit any garriſon of his 


nen. Nor was this the whole ; for the day before 


— 


Md Newton-butler ;. killing near threę thomſand of 


duns theſe tranſadtzons the Lriſh parliament met 
lin, purſuant. to James's proclamation; and 
'Fencd” by chat prince with a ſpeech from the 


8 Expelled: their lawful-dominions ;. ant in 


"th he Seed ias:the:only. certain method of, 


WILLIAM III. avs MARY tt, 


upon himſelf as the common parent of all his people. 


2 


— 


—— 


— 


%. 


A. D. 1685, 549 


He concluded with aſſuring both houſes of his hearty. 
concurrence. with. them in enaCting ſuch laws, as 
might tend to the tranquillity and ſettlement of his 
dominions, | 4.030634 $636] 

No ſooner had James left the houſe, than the 


commons (who were almoſt to a man papiſts) came 


to a reſolution of preſenting an addreſs of thanks to 


his majeſty, and of deſiring the count d'Avaux to 


offer their moſt grateful acknowledgements to the 
French king for the friendly aſſiſtance he had given 
to their ſovereign. They next ordered a bill to be 
brought into the houſe for recognizing James's title, 
and to expreſs their abhorrence of the prince of 
Orange's uſurpation, as well as of the diſloyalty and 
treaſonable conduct of the Engliſh, HET 
James now publiſhed a declaration, in which he 


| complained of the many, falſe and invidious reports 


that had been ſpread againſt his perſon and govern- 
ment; inſiſted upon his own impartiality in preferring 


| his proteſtant ſubjefts to places of truſt and profit; 


his care in protecting them from their enemies; re- 


dreſſing their grievances, and indulging them with 
liberty of conſcience : promiſing that he would, for 
the future, take no ſtep without the concutrence and 


conſent of his parliament ; offering a free pardon. to 


all who; ſhould abandon his enemies, and join him 


in twenty-four days after this declaration Vas pub- 
liſhed 3 and charged all the blood that might be ſpilt 


in this conteſt upon thoſe who ſhould perſevere in 


rebellion... 
Tube conduct 
that he meant not to keep his promiſes any longer 


than they anſwered. his convenience; for two days 


after a bill was brought into the houſe of commons, 


by Nugent, lord ehief juſtice of the king's-bench in 
Ireland, for repealing the act of ſeulement, which 


paſſeg without the leaſt oppoſition. By this repeal, 


two thirds of the proteſtants in the kingdom, wha 
held, their fortunes. hy virtue of the above af, were 


diſpoſſeſſed of their eſtates, and expoſed to miſery 


and Want; while papiſts ſeized on all: their acquiſi⸗ 
tions, Some of the; members of the upper houſe 


oppoſed this bill, eſpecially the biſhop. of Meath, 


vho, in a moſt pathetic, and eloquent ſpeech, expoſed 
both the injuſtice and abſurdity of it; and endea- 
youre. to prove that it had no tendeney to promote 


either the good of the king, or the happinels of the 


public. That, on the ante. it tended not only io 
the 


ruin the king. and deſtroy public; but was at 
once impolitic and inconvenient in point of time. 
This reaſoning, though founded. on the moſt ack now- 
ledged principles, had; no effect on the houſe: the 
parliament was determined to ruin the proteſtants in 
ihe moſt effectual manner, and accordingly che bill 
paſſed into a lau, by xeceiying he aba M.. 


aeg ade after the ſigning of the above alla 


bill of attaindęr was paſſed againſt all thoſe who were 


abſent.from the, kingdom, and refuſed to .acknows 
ledge the authority of king James, or held any cor- 
reſpondence with the rchels; or who had any ways 
aſſiſted the . $1 ſince the firſt of Auguſt 


laſt. By this ac no leſs than three thouſand proie-⸗ 


ſtanis avere attainted,; by name, among whom were 


two | archhiſho P 8, ! A of duke, ſeyenteen earls 95 ſeveñ p 


. counteſles, as many biſheps, eighteen batons, thirty- 
eren e eee Knights, and eighiy-threg 
ö clergymen, / al ' 

death and forſeiture. A bloody. proſcription, which 
has not its parallel in the tecords of the maſt tyrannical 
government; eſpegially When it is remembered that 
A ahe proſeribed Were excluded from all hopes of 
parden, and all beackt of appeal, unleſs enrolled by) 
the lings der abefore the firſt day of the enſuing | 


month of December, 


of, whom, were declared puniſhable by 


4 1a 
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of James, however, ſoon evinced 
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844 A. D. 1689. 
In the mean time William was not idle in his pre- 
parations for the relief of his preteſtant ſubjeQs. He 
was informed that another ſtrong fleet, as a convoy 
to ſome tranſports laden with arms, ammunition, &c. 
was ſoon to fail from France to Ireland ; and there- 
fore the king detached: admiral Herbert from Spit- 
head, with twelve ſhips of the line, one fireſnip, and 
four tenders, in order to intercept the enemy. The 
Engliſh admiral having, for fome time, been blown 
about by contrary winds, reached at length the 
Iriſh coaſt, and on the firſt of May diſcovered the 
French fleet, conſiſting of no leſs than wwenty- eight 
| ſhips of the line, moſt of them from fixty to ſeventy 
ns, and five fireſhips, lying at anchor at Bantry- 
y. The French admirat no fooner faw the Engliſh 
fleet, than he immediately gave orders for getting 
under fait, and giving the enemy battle. ' Herbert, 
bdaving for ſome time endeavoured to gain the wea- 
ther gage of the French; and finding it impoſſible 10 
fncceet,' thought it highly. imprudent to fight the 
enemy ſo ſuperior in force, while he laboured under 
ſo particular a difadvantage. He therefore ſtood off 
to ſea, and maintained a running fight; till the even. 
ing began to approach, when the enemy tacked 
about, and returned to Bantry-bay. This triflin 
fſirmiſh was by the French repreſented as à fignal 
victory, though, with all their fupenority of ſtrengeb, 
they neither took nor funk a fingle veſſel. William; 
| however, was {> fatisfied with the bebaviour of his ad- 
miral on thig oecafion, that when the latter returned 
to Portſmouth, his majeſty, in an excurſion he made 
| thither; to haſten the naval preparations thercarrying 
on at that port, dined on board Herbert's ſhip, ani 
declared his intention of creating him an earl in con- 
ſideration of his fervices : at the ſame time he con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on captain Clou- 
deſly Shovel, ansther fea officer, who had ſerved in 
this expedition, and beſsqwed al gratuity of ten ſnil- 
lings on every private ſailer 18 10 11110 { wok 8 
Notwhſtantling alb the: affictuity of Wilkam in 
haftening parations; / james 


the naval and military prepar 

bad been ſix months in Ireland before an''Englith 
army was ready to embarł for that kingdom; At laſt 
ighteen f regi of: foot, five of dragoons; and a 
ſuitable train e artillery, being ready, the dale of 
Schomberg was uppointed general; and the forces 

| landedin che neichbeurboed of Cütriekfergus on the 


2gthi of Auguſt ! . | 
were:detached to take poſſeſſion of Belſaſt, which was 


abandoned by-the enemy at their approach. They, 


HIS TO RV er ENGLA Kih? 


The Engliſh parliament met on che 1 
when che king explained the neceſſi 
ſupply to carry on the war; deſired 


Party diſputes: between the Whigs. and he Torie 


nature. He ſuddenly. adopted the old popular cuſon 


attending religious diſputes, made another effert ! 
vous 8 


the antient barons: . We will not have the Jaws 


however, retived no farther than Carrickfergus] where 
they: propoſed 40 make - Rand-againſt the Engliſh'; 
but the latter attacke# the place wich fo much intre 
oP that the} were maſters ef N in four days 
Yewry, /Dundalk, and ml? rey thei 
gates. at the firſt: ſummens ; and had not ſo mH 
delays have been 7 the general / the 
train of arttiery he had geſt behind him in England, 
Schomberg would have made d much grealef pro- 
greſs 3 but in conſequence of this Frange/ eonduR he 


' was obliged to continue inaftive during the remainder 


''of) their antaganiſts, 


A. D. 1689. 


gihof Odober, 
ty of a preſent 


- . th 
ſpeedy in their determinations on thay e 
would have the greateſt influence on the princes al 
ſtates concerned in the alliance againſt France as 2 
general meeting was appointed to be held at the 
Hague in the month of November. The houſez 
were then prorogued for ſour days, when they again 
aſſembled; and the commons taking the king's ſpeech 
into conhderation, unanimouſly reſolved to aflilt h 
majeſty in reducing Ireland, and joining his alle 
Abroad for a vigorous proſecution of the war 2painl 
France, They accordingly. voted a ſupply of un 
millions, to he raiſed by a land- tax of three {billing 
in the pound, and additional duties upon coffee, ie 
and chocolate. i ue | 


were now carried to: the greateſt, height. William va 
not calculated for. joining in. theſe conteſts; be {a 
them with regret and concern... Cold, reſerved 
ſilent, generally ſhut up in bis cloſet, without a taf 
for any thing but the. chace, moſt commonly ; 
FHampion-court, . hecauſe the air of London did ic 
agree with his eonſtitution, be was by no means pa 
palar, and began to loſe the affeAions of the Engi 
He {aw his error, and policy for once prevailed oe 
was greſent at borſe races, and ſhewed himſelf fab 
and complaiſant. He dined, with the lord- major e 
London, . accepted the title of. citizen, and ſubmiut 
to he appointed. maſter of the Grocers company, 
condaſdenſion which would bave been too great, he 
he known, at the ſame ume, how 10 ſupport bis di 
ay 1 SL IELTP 115 #3 2-41.09 #11& 0; ad b£ 155 * 
The church of England, which hated popery, 1 
far from being bod. of Calviniſm in the prince; al 
William, who was ſufficiently aware of the dangeihM 
| 
uniting the church and preſbyterians. But bis end 
ye. The lower ban 
oppoſed the attempt with the utmoſt fronds. : 
this'bccafiom'they had ratourſe to the phraſe uſd | 


England ichanged,” This Inereaſecl Ihe aninob il 
already-fiifficiently alarmintz, between) the two park 
The Tories, perſuadedi they ſhould: Ain the ace 
: 3 an . 
moſt pompous promiſes of; | ſupphes;  provieee 
parliameni. The [Whigs fogn diſtovered de de 
uin order to render de 
tempit abostive, they: l&roduced, a bill for elan 
corporations 10 thin iantient rights ad; pride 
10 Kchich h olurſe was ade d, (denouncing lie ſexe! 
cnalties) agalnſt tha 'whb: had been any uch e. 
cernedign: dolivering up the charter I be 10 
d ee e 11 fore, 
at letigth reje ted. Ihe üll, baweber, palt 
bouſes;/ bug the lords hre, o equal divideden 
occaſion, that the majority conſiſted of a ay 


of: the-campaign. On the #pproact of winter, both | day Boch pariad pdw-made the irongt” fel 
the Engliſh and Iriſh retired ite quarter. } dions to che king 19 hfing him over 10 245 " 
The fame delays that bad prevented Schomberg | intereſts. :/>Wallianviwas under the great)" | 
from purſuing hizconqueRt,' allo rendered the de bo to determine: the bebaviour - they V4 
of the naval armaments abortive. / Admiral Herbert, giden him fufficiend:xedlon- to biene ee 
now eart'of Terrine did not fail again br Ire. | tmBtived wid zcpabbean priociples, andere] 


land till the feuſon was far advanced; Tlis menten 
ns to ſurprive the city of Cork, hut he was diverted 
from his F i | 
with his whote ary was encattped in the nieighbours | 
hood. It was'thetefore thought imprudent't attack 
the civy, and the whole fleet, after & ſhort ſtay onthe 
hriſh/coaft;/.revnyned to England, and can % an || 
anchor in Torbay. 9 „ e e © nom f. 
ft $- gf 8 


9 © * 


4 


donemies to the regal power.) He wan the 
| fuaded; thatby: giving cha royal aſſent to 1. » 
muſt in a mY be dependent h) e 


| ki 5 » i om; * 
Aturhmend aß the Tores wehe dine be hig 


unprudenco to 


therefore retain noching / Door ibo ie face, 
nge 1 On che eerie he was no range q 


Andr of Kings) und thorefore-it would be r gde 
[np place Itrhew an une 


5 4 


A. D. 2690. 
A. D. 1690. At this junfture William formed the 
reſolution, of going over to Ireland in perſon, to finiſh 
the war. In conlequence of which, on the 17th of 
Tanuary, he went to the houſe of lords, aud after de- 
caring his intentions, prorogued the parliament till the 


i, and iffued writs for calling a new one to meet on 
the 20th of March, By this means the bill, was ren- 
dered abortive, after it had paſled both houſes, _ 

"The election was ſo favourable to the Tories, that 
they had a conſiderable majority in the lower houle, 
o the aſſembly was agitated with the moſt violent 
debates. T'wo bills in particular were violently op- 
ed and as violently defended. The one far ratify- 


for requiring all perſons in office, on pain of impri- 
ſooment, to take an oath, abjuring king James. The 
irt pafſed, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the moſt 
violent amongſt the Tories. The houſe was appre- 
benliye of the conſequences, if that parliament, by 
nue of which the preſent government was eſta- 
bed, ſhould be declared illegal. The ſecond, 


firy, with all their power, was more obſtinately op- 
joled. The king, apprehenſive that an open rupture 
Rees the two parties would be the conſequence, de- 
hred the miniſtry ta give up .the point. This inter- 
poſition of the king ſo highly diſguſted the earl of 
drewſbury, chen ſecretary, of ſtate, that he imme- 
(ately reſigned his polf; nor. could all the remon- 
trances of the King, who was no ſtranger. to his great 
ablities, prevail upon him to keep the ſeals, till his 
return from Ireland. The Whigs had alſo the mor- 
lfcation to ſee an act of oblivion paſſed in favour of 
JJ 1 oo bog a6 rat raul 

ln the mean time the parliament, being ſenſible 
boy defirous the king was to ſet out for Ireland, diſ- 
patched the buſineſs before them. with, the greateſt fa- 
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of £000, men, under the command of count do 


laſan, 


u James's forces at preſent amounted. o 20 0 ** 
£0 e | is itbelßz oexaoncd ſome confuſion among lis Bu 


formed another body of 19,07 12,006 
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Menzagement with the enemy, before his ma- 


WILLIAM III. 


22d 0 5 but on the 6th of February he diſſolved 


ing the aQts of the preceding parliament ; the other 


vhich the Whigs ſupported in conſort with the mini- 


ality; and the royal aſſent being given to ſeveral ' 


d, undiſciplined, and not to be 


| e 


ſelves between the enemy and ihe pals 


al 


and MARY II. A. D. 1690. $45 


; Jelty's arrival to head his troops in perſon. James, 
| wearied with a perpetual flate of uncertainty, ſeemed 
deſirous to determine his fate by one deciſive attion. 
William was equally. willing to put a final period to 
all conteſt for the crown of England. Thus deter- 
mined, the two rivals, with their whole forces, 
moved towards each other, to decide at once the 


ſtroyed fo many of. the innocent inhabitants, 
William, after refreſhing his troops at Belfaſt, 
marched to Lifburne, where the duke of Schomberg 
had fixed his head quarters, and thence to H ilſborough, 
ordering the whole army to encamp at Loughbrillen. 
Here he reviewed his forces, and found they amounted 
to 36,000 effective men, well armed, and equipped 
with every particular. POLIO 
In the mean time, James committed the care of 
guarding' Dublin to a body of militia, urder the 
command of Lutteral, and joined his army; now 
nearly equal to the Engliſh in number; excluſive of 
about 15000 men, left in different garriſons. After 
advancing to the banks of the river Boyne; he 
pitched his camp in a very advantageous lituation, 
having. his front defended by that deep and rapid 
river, a riſing ground and deep morals ; fo that the 
Engliſh could not attack him without expoſing them« 
| elves to the moſt imminent danger. The jacubite 
officers therefore were very preſſing with James, not 
to venture an engagement; but rather reinforce his 
garriſons, withdraw to the Shannon, and wait the 


eyent of the naval preparations, then making in 


France for. attacking the Engliſn, and ſending ſuc- 
cours to Ireland. But James, determining to decide 
the conteſt by a general battle, refuſed theſe ſalutary 
counſels, and made the neceſſary preparations for a 
deciſive engagement. Wb 
William was equally prepared to receive him; 
but thaught proper, before the battle began, to re- 
connoitre:the ſituation of the enemy. Accordingly 

be advanced to the oppoſite fide of the river, where, 
being fingled out by the enemy, they brought 
doyn two field pieces by a hollow way, and planted 
them againſt;his perſon. The firſt ſhot killed a man 
and two horſes cloſe by his fide; and the ſecond” re- 
bounding from the gronnd, grazed his right ſhoulder, 
and produced a conſidetable contuſion. William did 
not betra the leaſt emotion on this oecafion; but 
after cauſing his wound 40 be bound up; he remounteti 
his horſe, ard kept on his former pace,” onhy ſaying, 
* there was no necaſſity for the bullet to come nearer.” 
This accident, however; though of no great moment 


jeſty's: attendants; Which being obſerved by the 
enemy, and they not ſfeeing the king ow. horſeback; 
concluded chat their balls had effected the intended 
purpose, anil that William was killed. They mere 
fore: gave-a general ſhout; which was echoed/throught 
the camp. The news was even ſpread” to Dublin, 
hench it was ſent 0 Paris, where; contrary to the 
ceuſtom uf the French court, the people were ſuffered: 
to expreſa their joy by bonfires and illumi nations, 
Wilm, to prevent any confuſien in his own! 


| army, rode through the ranks," and by that incans ef- 


fefudly removed the impreſſions which this faſe rus 
mour — bers produced on the ſpirits of 

his trop About nine clock in the evening be 

called a councit of war, and declared his intention of 


Schom berg ſtrbngh/ oppoſed this mesſufe; hut the 


king being sblolulely determined, his plan ds adopted 


the; radjarity' of the council Sehomberg theres 
a repeſed that purt of the ur, 
horſe and foot, fhould be ſent chat og to Sſene⸗ 

igen in | the | Boyne, a thems 
bridge}; in order to pals y 22 = 


quarrel, that had long divided the kingdom; and de- 


| exofling the river, and giving battle to the enemy. 


Engliſh of ſucceſs, was objeQted-to, and over-ruled 
dy the Dutch officers ; at which the duke was fo 
diſguſted that he retired to his tent, whither the order 
of battle, after being ſettled in the council, was ſent 
to him. This he conſidered as an additional affront : 
but the reſpett he owed his ſovereign kept him from 
complaining: - He only ſaid, with ſome marks of diſ- 
content, that it was the firſt order of that kind he 
had ever received. TI TEL); 

I was alſo agreed in eouneil, that early next morn- 


ing lieutenant general Douglas, with the right wing 


of the infantry, and Munhardt, count Schomberg, 
the duke's-fon, ſhould pals the river at Slane-bridge ; 
in order to poſt themſelves between the enemy's eamp 
and Drogheda, while a body of foot were to force a 
paſſage aver the ford at Old- Bridge: 
James likewiſe called a counctkof war, whey it was 
propoſi by heutenant-general Hamilton, to ſend a 
ſtrong ty of dragoons to take poſſeſſion of a ford, 
a littje below the town of Drogheda, the ſecuring of 
which was of the greateſt importance. e how- 
ever, by an obſtinate perverſeneſs, would have'on] 
ſixty dragoons on that ſervice. The cannonade, whie 
had continued pretty -wartaly ever ſince the two ar- 
mies had come in ſight of each other, ceaſed towards 
the cloſe of the evening. William rode through the 


whole army by torch- light, and retired to his tent, 


after baving given the neceſſary orders for the proper 


diſpoſitions, and diretted his ſoldiers to wear green 


boughs in their hats during the enſuing action, to diſ- 


unguiſh them from thoſe of the enemy, who wore in 


theirs pieces of white paper. 
Early the next morning (July 2, 1690) general 
Douglas, wich young Schomberg, the earl of Port- 
land, and Overkirk, marched to Slane- bridge, and 


paſſed the river with very little oppoſition. Gn their 


gaining the oppoſite. bank, they perceived à conſider- 


able body of the enemy, formed into wo lines behind 
a qeep moraſs, which ſecured their front. Douglas, on 
xeconnaitering their diſpoſition, thought it adviſeable to 


halt ſor the coming up of a freſh, reinforcement; which 


be knew ere on their march 0 join himi; and on 


cheir arrival, he ordered the inſantry to move to- 


wards the morals between them and the enemy, 
while count Schomberg with his cavalry, vbo could not 


poſſibly. march that way, Was ſent wund it in order 
to attack the Iriſh in flank. The enemy no ſooner 


perceived the motion made by the Engliſh, than 
0 they wheeled about, and reireated tou the p 3 


of Duleck: but being cloſely: purſued bythecavalry | 
under young Schomberg, numbers, af them were 
cus 10 pieces in their retreat, or rather flight. In 


_ the mean time William, Who was ignorant of what 
had paſſed beten this part of the army and the 


enemy, but ſuppoſed that his men bac, iby:this time, 


effected their paſſage over the river, ordered his main 
body, compoſed of the Dutch guards, the French 


ttalions of Engliſh, to paſa che river at the Old- 
ridge ford, and atiack the enemy. They acccord- 
ingly forded the river-though:the waters were breaſt- 
high, and having gained the oppoſitechank . notwith- 


ſtanding a body of muſqueteers ſent tu appoſe them, 


rn 
doned their intrenchments and retreated. James had 


imprudently removed hig artillery from the bank of 


the; river,. which greatly facilitated the landing of the 


they, were charged with- great ĩmpetuoſity by: general 
at che head of a; conſid le hody of 


— 


boerſe zand pot, ;and;the diſpute was, ſor ſome time; 


_ U655{,obGanate, A laſt dhe Iriſh fact; who thatday | 


uU 13 as ai: bas vans 2 1 1159W190 2 17 
udF © 8 \ 


This advice, which if purſued muſt have aſſured the 


| 


4 


_- 
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behaved very ill, gave way leaving their h 
fuſtain the whole fury of the combat. In T 
| attack, la Caillemont, the friend and inſeparable 


companion of the intrepid duke 


Schomberg, informed of the 


* 


„* 


regiment, the LonzKillingi foot, and four | ring 


ed a mortal wound, at the head of the French pro. 
teſtants; and, as he was carrying back by four fo). 
diers to the Engliſh camp, he encouraged his coun. 
trymen, who were ſtill croſfing the river, by calling 
out to them, ** to glory my good lads, to glory,” $ 


pa exe 
Dutch and Daniſh borſe 


Inniſkillivgers themſeltes ſhewed 


| that nothing * 
ee Ne ae 
«Juſt\reſenmene," ends noble fir for lg 

drove the enemy ſeveral times. beyond, dead boch 


1 
8 
* 2 
8 
8 
— 8 
— 
2 
> 
9 
— 


6 70 pars fp og 


A. D. 1696, 


Schomberg, recejy. 


furious attack made 


£ * * & 


_ reſumed their worited'tottrage, .and returned wh 0 | 
charge with On, vigour. /. At the ſame ue 
all ing theit ſeggratel men, rev 


ody: conflict wete- beaten back with cone 


where ih 
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rſe to 
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halted, and where they continued under arms, ring 


the night. P's {Yea -- 
Thus dd; the bn battle. of, the Boyne,. 119 


— 5531 1 


men, among hom were the lords Dongan, and 
Carlingford, Sir Neal O'Neal, the marquis, of 
G Hocquincourt. beſides ſeveral priſoners, the, chief 
of vVhom was lieutenant: general Hamilton. The 
Engliſh loſt about five hundred men; an inconſider; 

Ne number for the acquiſition ;of ſo imporcat 
battle; had not the famous duke Schomberg, the moſt 

donlummate general in Europe, been one of the 
number. William himſelf; had nearly ſuffereg : the 
Ea Wm 3; en a cannon wy 8 e bee Ris 


159 a- 1 pn il 
"James, 9 — _ cn i pefintr of 
an action, ,on; the ſucceſs of which every thing dear 
to him, as a king, or a man of honour, ablolutely 
depended. During: the whole engagement ;he jre- 
mained, with a few, ſquadrons, of horſe, on the hill of 
Dunmore, ull the; gount de Tauſun, after lie, retreat 
of the Frenchand Swiſs guazds, came up to fim and 
repreſenting that he. l NE molt 11 0 8 8 danger 
pl being ſurrounded, deſir deſir e hink en al 
This advice was neadily 2 0 ;Al nan ed 
by the xegiment; of, Sarghgldy, he marched,co Dulegk, 
ad from thengę ig Dublin, here he 1mpgediately 
ſummoned. the :magiſtzatesand council anq in a ſhort 
eech zeligned: all his de ee in that 77 He com- 
plained of the cowardice, 6 by, whom. he 
kid he had been, betrayed, ; — eclaredhis reſale 
ton of immediately quiying, the Kingdom. 
Accordingly, . the next orgs James, {et tout for 
Waterford, attended 
tawral;ſop, dhe earl, of, T yrconpel, 4520 the marquis 
of Pouig. At, that port he embarked on board a 
Rflel, which he bad orderad Sir Patrick rant, gem- 
miſionex. of the Iriſh evenue,.-to keeh. readineſs 
be bim,, in; caſe of, a defeat; and artiying ſafely in 
10 fixed: his XC at St. Germains., 112 Di 4 


bandoned. by all the papiſts of any co ſideratyon,: 
be government: of the city,was;aflumed;by, 1128 pro- 
Ellants; who,; ſent an acegunt of theſe, tranſaQtions, 
[Kcompanied. with a Petition, to William, intreating 
lin to. honour the capital, with his preſence. „This 
Kquelt was readily 4.44 with; and after detach- ' 
=aMr. de la Melionere, with a lufficient,force io re- 
ce Drogheda, his — 2 matched. at the head, of 
i my for Dublin: 4 4 ntered che eity in triumph; 
Nared immediately, to, tl 0 thedral, . ang, returned 
abs to heaven for his la 
he next day William be x a declaration of | 
don to, all the common people who; had either re- 
Kined at home, or been engaged in the army abroad, 
7 they returned to their reſpettiye dwellings | 
1 © firſt of Auguſt, and delivered up their arms 
Wh juſtices of the peace as. ſhould be appointed for 
* 1 by his majeſty... But with regard to 
* deſperate leaders of the rebellion, who had 
Utd the laws. of the king dom, called in the 
3 authorized the Lo cruelties that had 
2 Kerciſed on the proteſtants, and rejetted | he 
made chem in the king's proclamation, pub- : : 
on the 6th of February, 1689, his majeſty | 
hes now in a condition to make: them ſenſible of | 
100 or, he left them entirely to the event of war; 
J Bing evident proo oon of their e 


Rö 


— 


WILLIAM HI. axp MARY; II. 


which the loſs of James amounted to, about 4500 


| head ld. deſery 5 be. which jr in that caſe, 


[ 1 7 be refu Em. 
. While William 5 te ed in wo! "rebiaticn of | 


Ixeland. pt dea 9 tbe Eoglh reins of govern- 


ment With a reſolution that ined her, 

| the, ee pl hs N ole Fees ria 1 receiving 
a0 7 th Gk, ee 5 15 fitted out at Blieſt, in 

| 900 er 0 by 175 Fon 99.the welt of 2 fi: 

1 9 the. earl 1 en e Ui a Wit 

hb his. Meet in che 1 1 ig 172 immec diate 5 to Portl- 
mguth,. and. colleft A. numb er of 1110 {ul cient to 

enable him to, render the deſign. of the ener y. abor⸗ 

1 * 4 ethe Admixaf N at St. Helen 95 advice 
arrixed rom. Weymoyt that the Fr rench, cet, con- 
liſting of ſeyenty- eight ſhips, of 06 Ws and tv bee: 
thips, had entere 17 channel 12 0 iral bad 
been lately j joi by a ſquadron of Dutch. men o 
war, but ſeveral. ips expected from, Plymouthrhad 
HOUR er dee by, contrary, winds, from 

joining, OL e pe f war. Was "immediately 
| called, nd it ſeem to he 1 the general, Op1nJon that 
it . c“ be imprudent. to, meet the. enemy, as the 
whole Gmbidel fleet did not exceed fifty-ſix { ail; z, but 

0 bene taken, an, expreſs arrive 
rom. the e-queen,, Wit] Be oe orders. to. hazard an 
aasee af, all events, rather than. uffer the ene⸗ 
my tg. Ja up th channel, and zt. the Engl 1 

— s and r Ag ad 


PCA Y CITY GH 


ſtood out to lea, with. t combined, fleets o 


19 a 0d Holland, | he e From ſoon. appeared 
light, and on th 6 gob gf od Jung the engagement 


7 


by:the duke df ,Beryick, bis 


Immediately, after James left Dublin, 4 ciiy was f 


Sin — AS» 


ol the blue ſquadron, and brought on a cloſe engage- 


5 eachy-head abo t nine in the mornin 
Hoo Peachy: engaged the French with the 115 
. bravery, but. Torrington kept his, diviſion in a 
Une, and. fought at tog great a diſtance. The Dutch, 
firoys of bringing on a cloſer engagement, advan- 
ed, towards the enemy, and by that means were 


EONS the | Tourvalle, the, French 


admir erceived the impru ent . valour of che 
Dutch had carried tem 100 bros and lng to 
take advantage. of. their, error. p He 9480 94 Fol 
-Al} his ſhips. that; were now, engaged with 
Engliſh, and. furrgunded, the Dutch fquadron. 

retreat vas now cut off, and the Whole, ſquadron} 15 

haye he on tahen, ha Dot. Calembav'y h the Datc 
admir 151 . fortunagely. ordered. bye 1 5 to drop their 
a 10 175 8, Randing, : This ſaved his 
adrong ge ſet ieee Bru ang: and | 
ere brng — face wind, the renc who were 
an. of th ratagem, were ſoon, .burried away . 


1 the GAs £9 Hm utch continued lafe at anchor 
beyond che reach! 10 their cannon., They bad, how- 
euer, received con liderable damage; 5, their two vice- 
Moral, were killed, and ſeveral. of their hips Þ 
grea ſhattered, that they were obliged to fink t em, 
in 3 to prevent, their falling i e the hands of the 
enemy The 0gliſh | lolk two Ih s, two of their 
a. Ap about, 1400: men. The” nexi day the 
F iſh admiral called a council 15 War, in which it 
"was ele to e Without hazarding another 
de ement, and to eſtroy all. the. diſabled ſhips 
d..the enemy attempt a purſuit. | Torrington, 
katy” retreated without much interruption to 
the mouth of the Thames, white Tourville, after 
continuing about five days in the channel, nbd 
to Breſt. The nation was at once exaſperated and 
- alarmed at this incident. It was the common opi- 
nion, that if Torrin ton had followed the example 


A 


ment, the enemy ; muſt have been defeated. the 


conſec ence of w ich would, in All as ity, have 
been fatal to the French, as it was almoſt impoſſible 
for them to have returned ty Breſt, a very conſider- 


able quadron, then lying 95 'Plymouth-ſound.” Tor- 


* ö * 8 


n conformity to. [theſe order "M 'Forrington | imme. 
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_=_— s condutt was cenflired! y his own admirals, of France, with'orders'to demand fromthe duke, 
on bis arrival in London was ſent to, the a pledge of his fidelity, the delivery of his 5 


| e forces, ſpec 
Tower together with Verrue, and the citadel of I . 
Thoug h'this defeat was Ae den vn no vet con. | capital'of his dominions. Confounded at nip bow ” 


| Gderable inconveniences, = it firnifhed*theJacob- pen Qed demand, the duke endeavoured: to amuſe be 
ites with matter füfficient Kip higefierous 12 ench with ſubmiſſions and offers, till he could pr 

The people, who ſee only the furface of thin cute affiance from the emperor and Spain; but ad 
ſeized with the moſt gloomy pp r Aalen ing theſe two powers returned him only em 1 
on the coalt was every day ex &td'; and a general promiſes, he had recourſe to Williams and te fa 
| 15 wag. ſpread over the kingdbra, The qucen general for ſupport. por 

ed unaffekted with chis unmanly fear; F "The Pleaſed with the acquiſition ot 10 valuable an a 
behavedd with admirable ſpltit and iſcretion.” She | William received his ambaſſador with the higheſt 
made uſe of ce precaution ts fender an 2 marks of reſpeQ; and promiſed to uſe his utmolt en. 


of be enem y abortive. nicipa deavdurs to procute him every thing he 2 
were pi into 4 good ſtate Fw, e roi rh Lewis, who Pup not to be deceived „ee 
ere I 165 for ni the ſhip 77 a augmenting the miſes, ordeted Catinat to begin hoftilifies in Savvy had 

1 7 militia of tis weſt ties was embo- | and Piedmont; while the duke exerted all his power ther 
died; and to ſtrike a greater, terror into the domeſtic to oppoſe the torrent which threutened te overwheln Be 
We of the 1 A og yr ct ifſued | his dominions with ruin and deſtructien. Though on th 
for ap prehene 7 ſeveral '& feed, perfons; who the duke was a great general; yet he” commited a his fv 
were ee fuþetted or ** ſe of holding a'cor. fatal miſtake in raving ut bi army 1 in preſence of finiſ 
reſpondence with James' arid His Y. for ny the French general, near Saluzzo. He was totally dels 
che internal eace of the Kingdom. | defeated" by Catifike, Who, purſuing - His advantage, wal 
In confequence of this prüdent 4d mndgriantinoiu made bim elf waer of the greater part. ol Pied ol E 
<ondubt, he queeh received addteſſes from the city mont. or 0 1 lim, 
of London, and moſt of the Principal cquiities"atid | Ini hd her aux i Flanders, laber the the 
torporatiohs in the kingdom, who all 'declared' their | collthakg of the duke of Luxemburg : and the alle uyeſt 
reſolution of ſu ene, her, her Toyal confort, and dreading * power of Franee; vieh was daily in. eadea 
preſent government, - "the hazard * ele hes creaſing by les and land, refolved tha de BAY quia 
ba fortun ES. Theſe ad wt were Eo 5 Ate eneral, e the prinee'f Wal. Thi 
o the queen, "who purſi Ks wit bk Lets urg ? While: the eleftor luranc 

| prudence and Tutte, the _; 11 xd: OB my Te mon of - has pt 
 ablided,, and tHe tonights te” * of ene Was Hom 5 Sende oy ug ra Prevely arm) he fer 
in the Moſelle in Cefmaty! Pa 10 had e 

. the Mal tid W 9 — how ſe" Was; however RIG aged ee, for before E none 
factory letters ftom the queen 112 Founeil, deter. | rhetroops are ena Could Be affembled, Boo. ths pr 
mined to cntinde ih, Iretand fön tithe loger. He gage Uhd'mh ache his forteß bet een the te po 
therefore Güdertbok the ſiege of Limerick, a ton Sandi andthe 8 0 0 Wat means opened ale va 
ſtrongly fortified, and defended by By 1 part J free commuticnti e nis Own ärmy and that e forcig 
of king James's army, who ball e e battle of Euxembi ck, ſenfible of the advants- wport 
of the Boyne. But the enemy having fo means | ges of Legia | are n the other fide of the ud p 
to. intercept and deſtroy his train of artillery, and the } Sambre,” a 2 count de Berlb, With ffteen 1,000, 
trenches being al filled with water by the wet ſeaſon ' _— horſe, to Uiſcover Whether the French were Irelanc 
coming on, William thought proper to raiſe the an prep Patations for paſſing chat mer. Te rn 
ege, and put his army into wi ap uarters.” This bem, advanced to che village of 'Fler, get 

5 Pane effected, the king embarked at aterford, with ound that à confiderable part of the French ary krved: 
' prince Geotge of Denmark, Anti feveral other per- had alr ready pa paſſed the Saulbre and ſent iminediie | Jetted, 
| s of diſtingion, on the fit Uf —_— Aud notice of it to prince Waldeck; but it was 100 late b by. 
e next day landed at Pill near Brifts!! for being ſurrounded by the enemy, bis detachment Thele 
e ene ſet out for Windfor,. Where he hi was defeated, and himſelf lain. he bert day tht Tong, 
received by the queen with the "higheſt expreffioris'of | duke of Luxemburg attacked the main boch uni be kin 
ION; prince Waldeck, ts after a very ' obſtinate eng28*? Wed t 
Soon after William had left Ireland, the celebra ment, was oblig to retreat, leaving about 4,600 elo 
ted earl of Marlborough landed: atthe head of £,o00 men dead on the field of battle. The enem 9% (on 
men, * the nei bbodrhodd of Corke; and clin about 4,000 priſoners, but they bought their victory y'th 
Joined eu the ſame number, under the com- very Gear! their loſs being tral if not gteatet * Merit of 
mand 055 = du e of Wirteinberg and general Scri- that of the Tuch It 8 fad that the'lols of 3 t 
Venmore, he” uhdertook o "reduce feveral of the J battle was wholly owing to the cowardice of 19 ons, 
Principal places in Ireland. Sutceſs attended all bis | Dutch cavalry, pM: abandoned their infant!) * A.D 
meaſures. Ne took the towns of Corke and Kinſale, | firſt charge; but the retreat öf the foot was 0 57 * 
"which were of the laſt importance to James, on ac- | never exceeded: for notwithſtanding the battle * nent 0 
"count of their maratime fituation; and the count de | fought in a plain country, deſtitute ol, woods 100 e 
. who: commanded the French treops in J other reſources, and the troops oe got both i i d 
reland, deſpaiting of James 's cauſe, evacuatet the and flank by the enemy, they ma made ſuch it * 

by Kingd on. on the French by their regular, undaunted, th pp 
By this time the grand alliance which William bad form fire, that the latter did not dare to 1 — path yed;i 
formed againſt France was farther ſtrengthened by they ſuffered the Dutch to march off w with boch haj 11 he 1 
the acceſſion of the duke of Savoy, „Who, renduncing compoſure. This Was the only a aftion . | 4 = 
the neutrality he had hitherto Nerve, concluded | pened in Flanders during the whole 1 in thi Ehn 
Allies, however, ſuffered an Weber * 2 F fe | - "oped 


2 with the emperor at the king of Sp pain, and | 
. "openly engaged in the getieral confederacy. But 

Lewis XIV. was no ſponer informed of the engage- 
"ments che duke had entered into, than he ſent 12, 00 
men into Piedmont, under the command of chat 
brave officer, * - Catinar, afiervards""a" warſhal 


; * 
3 


death of the duke of W ende f icon 
* few hours illheſs, not — 5 wy G 

is having been oiſoned y the ba 4 
| French Bade lle was facceeded 7 his beo ond © 
"oY *Engliſh * met on e Odobet 


« 
p 


. 


A. D. 1691. 
Oaober, when William opened the ſeſſion with a 
reech from the throne, in which he informed the 
-:nmons that he had uſed his beſt endeavours for the 
*dugtion of Ireland, and had the ſupplies been 
granted early in the laſt ſeſſion, he did not doubt but 
ie ſhould have ſucceeded effectually. He alſo deſired 
dem to remember, that he had aſked no revenue for 
tinſelf; but what had been charged to the uſes of the 
war: be therefore recommended to them the clearing 
if his reyenue, ſo as to enable him to ſubſiſt and ſup- 
it the charges of the civil government. Then ad- 
 deffing, himſelf. to both houſes, told them, that he 
hoped they would proceed in their deliberations with 
firit and unanimity; and that whoever tried to at- 
tempt diverting them from the important ſabjea he 
hd recommended to their conſideration, could nei- 
her be his friends, nor friends to their country. | 
Boch houſes of parliament addreſſed him ſeparately 
an this ſpeech, in which they congratulated him on 
hs ſucceſs in Ireland, and on the queen's happy ad - 
niniſtration during his abſence. The commons par- 
deularly told him, That he too freely expoſed his, 
miluable life, on which the whole proteſtant intereſt 
« Europe depended; and concluded with aſſuring 
W tin, that they ſhould be always ready to aſſiſt him 

n the utmoſt of their power: and as the beſt and 


ink all his enemies. r 11% % IH 4:4 
Theyowere not long before they carried their al- 
lunnces into execution : for the very day their addreſs 


be lervire of the euſuing year: à larger ſum than 
uud ever before been granted by an Engliſh, parlia- 
nent to their prinec. n other taxes for railing, 
te pound was impoſed; the exciſe upon beer and 
tle vas doubled; a duty was laid on all India goods, 
breign wrought ſilks, and ſeyeral other commodities 
ported, and a duty was impaſed upon new. wines 
ud ſpirits of the firſt extraſtion. They alſo voted that 
1,000,000, ſhould be raiſed hy the forfeited eſtates in 


cating) theſe eſtates, with a elauſe empowering his 
weh to grant one third of them to thoſe. who had 
ted in the. War. This clauſe was aſterwards re- 
ſited, and many petitions were preſented againſt. the 
dil by creditors and heirs, who had continued faithful. 


mont, who, ow this occaſion, ſuffered their zeal for 
he ling to get the better of chat atiention they 
ed to the lawful and juſt remonſtrances of their 
elo. ſubjects, and unanimouſly paſſed the hill ; 
but on being read in the houſe of lords, that auguſt 

thought it incumbent on them to examine the 
dent of thoſe- petitions 3 and this took up ſo much 
8 the bill was dropped for the preſent 

A.D. 1691. On the th of January the king 
2 the houſe of peers, oy oh giving the royal 
gent to ſuch bills as were ready, he put an end to 
be feffion with æ ſpeech from the throne ; wherein he 


4 ſenſe of their liberalit and diſpatch ; that 
10 applies they had granted ſhould be faithfully em- 
ed in che ſervices for which they were allotted: 
would make no gtant of che forfeited eſtates 


beinen 10 che gatisfagion of all .parties. That 
| Ky they would take care to propagate in their 
— counties the ſame principles of zeal and at- 

"Ip ent to his government, which. they had ſo emi- 
* diſplayed in parliament :gand that he truſted 

wilt, "erſtandin between him and his ſubjeQs 
de more ihan ſufficient:/to defeat the deſigns of 


* 
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weſt way of expreſſing their gratitude, they would: 


wpreſevjed, they voted a ſupply of [4,000,000 for 


Ireland, and that a bill ſhould be prepared for con- 


| Thele petitions were, however, laid aſide by the com- 


ured both houſes, that he entertained the moſt. 


" Ireland, tilt that affair ſhould be fully ſetiled in 


7 


avowed enemies. 


France. 


18,000 ; the elector of 
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their ſecret foes, and the attempts of their open and; 


The |bufineſs of the nation being thus ſettled, 


| | William, on the 16th of January, embarked for“ 
Holland, in order to affiſt at a congreſs, of the conſe- 


derate princes and ſtates, appointed to he held at the 
Hague, to concert meaſures for the defence of the 
liberties. of Europe againſt the encroachments of; 
On bis arrival in the capital of the United 
Provinces, the ſtates-general, the ſtates of Holland, 


; the council of ſtate, and other colleges, waited on the 
king with congratulations on his ſafe arrival. On the 
26th of January he made a public entry, and was 


received with great pomp, and the ſincereſt expreſ.; 


ſions of joy. Triumphal arches were ereQed in the 


principal ſtreets thraugh which he paſſed, filled with 
inſcriptions expreſſing his great and generous actions 
in defence of public liberty. ind da nidy 

The congreſs was opened ſoon after his arrival; it 
conſiſted. of the imperial miniſters, thoſe from Spain, 
Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Brandenburg, Saxony, 
Trieves, Mentz, Cologne, the Palatine, Savoy, Zell, 
Munſter, Heſſe-Caſſel, Wolfenbuttle, Hanover, Hol- 
ſtein Gottorp, Liege, and thoſe from king William. 
The whole forming one of the moſt glorious aſſemblies 


mentioned in the annals of hiſtory, and convened for! 
| | the nobleſt purpoſe, that of appoſing the ambitious en- 
port his government. | 


croachments of an arbitrary prince, and ſecuring the; 


peace, tranquillity, and liberties of a! whole const 
tines! G 10 | f 1 


nnr e 
William opened the congreſs with a pathetic ſpeech, 


in which he diſplay ed in the moſt forcible: colours, 


the imminent danger to which they were at preſent 
expoled.; plainly demonſtrated the impropriety of 
their farmer conduct, and the abſolute neceſſity of an! 
immediate change of meaſures: that this was not the 

time to deliberate, but to act: that the enemy was 

already maſter of the principal fortreſſes which formed 

the barrier of the common liberty; and would ſoon 
be able to poſſeſs himſelf of all the inferior fortifica- 
tions, if a ſpirit of diviſion, | ſelfiſhneſs and irreſolution, 
continued to influence them: tliat every one ought 
to conſider his own intereſt as involved in the good of 

the whole: that the forces of the enemy were nume- 
rous and powerful; and if not prevented, would 
ſweep every thing before them like a torrent: that it 
was in vain to oppoſe the pretenſions of | injuſtice hy 


una vailing complaints, unprofitable clamour, or fruit- 


leſs proteſtations: that not the reſolutions of a peace- 
able diet, nor the hopes of ſome men of fortune built 
on a ſandy foundation, would be ſufficient; but that 
of powerful armies, bold enterprizes, and a p | 
and vigorous execution to accompliſh the glorious 
work: that all theſe muſt be inſtantly employed again 
the common enemy, if they meant to check his pro- 
greſs, and to ſnatch from his hands the liberties of 
Europe, which be was now ſubjecting to a cruel and 
heavy yoke.“ He concluded with affuring them, 
% That, for his own part, he would neither ſpare his 
forces, his credit; nor his own perſon, to effect ſo 
noble a deſign; but would appear in the ſpring: at 
the head of his troops, to fulfil faithfully” his royal 
ee lo 1175.  ogyuotsH aun, 
This ſpeech was received with great applauſe by 
the whole aſſembly, and produced the moſt happy 
effedt. A reſolution was immediately taken to em- 
ploy: 205,000 men againſt France, of which the ſeve- 
ral princes and ſtates were to furniſh the following 
proportions : the. king of England, 20,000 ; dhe en- 
peror, 20, ooo; the king of Spain in Flanders, 20,000; 
the ſtates · general, 26,00; the duke of Savoy, and 
the troops of Milan, 20, ooo; the elettor of Bavaria, 
ny, 12000; the land- 


grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, 8, ooo; the circles of Suabia 
and Franconia, 10, o00 ; the duke of OOO 
| * ,000 ; 
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8.00 khe elettor of Brandenburg, 20, 0% the! |; 


eleQor Palatine, 4,000; the prince of Liege 60004" 
and the prince of 'Lunenburg; 16,00. Had theſe 
engagements been punQually "fulfilled; a finalꝭ ſtop 
would-ſoon havè been put to th conqueſts 6f France; 
but this was far from being the eaſes Few''bf! the” 
princes took any care to ſend theit fut quota of trobps 
to the general rendezvous; ſo chat England and Hol- 
land werefobliged to bear almoſt the whole expence 
guld burden of the war 28 ,2nnnmuett 


A Ae er broke up about the beginning of! |; 
and k 


March, and king William was preparing to return to 
England, when his departure was retarded by advice 
that the French had collected all their forces, in order 
to take the field before” the cenfederates could be 
ready to oppbſe them; and that Lewis in perſon had 


x © 


inveſted the city of Mons, accompanied by the dau- 


phin, the dukes of Orleans and Chartres, and an ar- 


my of 80% meh. William upon this difpatched 
prince Waldeck to Halle, Hear” Bruſſels, which was 

appointed for the general rendezvous of what forces 
. could be drawn together i the king himſelf followed 
on the 27th of March, where he found an army of 
50,00 men; but, through the neglect of che Spa- 
mards; ſo: miſerably 
ſaries for à march, before the troops could be 
put in motion, ' news arrived of the reduction of the 
place: the governor being reduced to the laſt dxtre- 
mity, after” having in vain! waited for relief, was 
obliged to capitulate on the iſt of April, and ſurren-- 
dered the town on very honourable terms. Aſier this 
diſappointment, there remained nothing to require che 
immediate preſence of king William on the conti- 
nent, who therefore returned to the Hague, and em- 
barking for England, on the 23th of April, arrived 
Wiiero nasa ,016:hamumt 
The firſt information he received was; that during 
his abſence the Jacobites had reſumed their favourite 


ſcheme, in conſort with France, of reſtoring James to 
the throne The perſons chiefly concerned in this 


ee were faid to be the earl of Clarendon; the 
biſhop of Ely, the lord viſcount Preſton (a Scottiſh 
peer) and his brother Mr. Graham: and William 
Penn the famous quaker, the lord Prefton; Mr. 
Aſhton a ſervant of king james s queen, and Mr. 
Elliot, e eee upon to go over to France, and 
concert meaſures at the court of St. Germains. With 

this view they hired a veſſel of one Mr. Prat of Bark- 
ing in Eſſex who; ſuſpecting ſomething from; the 
eagerneſs the conſpirators ſhewed to get under fail, 


% 


communicated . the matter to the earl of Caermar- 
then, who reported the ſame to the queen and 
council; whereupon proper perſons were diſpatched 
to board the veſſel, which lay off Gaveſend, when the 


three conſpirators were found concealed in the hold. 


The lord / Preſton, ' who had letters about him from the 
chiefs of the conſpiracy to king James, endeavoured 
to ſecrete them; but was diſcovered; and the papers 
taken from him. Upon examination they were ſound 


to contain ſeveral circumſtances of intelligence,” and | 


other matters of a! very treaſonable and dangerous 
tendency. Hereupon a bill of high-treaſon was pre. 
ferred,” and found againſt the offenders by the grand 
jury. The lord Preſton and Mr. Aſhton were brought 
to their trials on the 16th, 15th and 19th of January. 
Their deſign of going to France, and the treaſonable 
ayers found upon them, ſome written in the lord 
reſton's hand, and ſome in Mr. Aſliton's, were 
fully proved; and ſor theſe practices they were found 
guily and condemned. Aſhton was executed, but 
rd Preſton lay a long time under | conviction by a 
reprieve; and his ſentence was at laſt remitted, Elliot 
vas not tried, there appearing no evidence againſt” 
him. The eail of Clarendon was ſent to the Tower, 
"09.4 3 * 3 2 
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deficient in all kind of neceſ- 


and the high price they offered for their paſſage, 
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; where be remained ſome months, and was aſtervard 
contined to his own houſe in the country; an der 
gence which he owed to his near relationſhip. to te 
queen, who was his firſt couſin. The biſho p 
Ely, Graham, and Penn, abſeonded, and a * 
mation Was iſſued for apprehending them as traitors p 
His majeſty having ſettled affairs at home as ve, 
the ſhort ſpace of time would admit, feſolved io fel 
; out for Holland, in order to command in perſon the 
confederate army in Flanders, agreeable to the pro 
| miſe he had made che allies at the congreſs; but $16 
he gave the neceſſary orders for the total redudlion of 
1 Ireland; that he mibelbase nothing to call off his at- 
tention from the war on the continent: and havin 
( l e ee . 5 
appointed general Ginckle commander: in chief of 
the army in that kingdom; his majeſty embarked a1 
Harwich on the ad of May, ſet fail with a fair wind 
for Holland; attended by -a ſquadron of men of nat 
under rear-admiral Roołe, landed the next day near 
Maeflandeſluyce, and arrived the ſame evening at the 
Hague where we ſhall leave him to take a view of 
the operations in Ireland 
Lewis XIV. who ſtilb perſevered in ſupporing 
2 s deſperate fortune; had ſent his friends in that 
ingdom a large ſupply of proviſions, cloaths, and 
' ammunition; together with 3 | 


3 


KR * — 


go regular troops under 
the command of M. Sa Auch "ou — expe. 
rienced general, who had greatly diſtinguiſhed him. 
ſelf in Germany. On the other hand, general 
Ginekle; who'in condutt and couiage yielded to fe 
commanders of his time; having been lately rein- 
forced by a body of troops under major. genen Wi 
Mackay took the field and inveſted the town of 
Ballymore, which was defended by 1000 men, under 
colonel Bourke, The batteries being raiſed quickly: 
made ſuch a breach in a place of no great ſtrength, that 
nothing remained in à few days but to give a general 
aſſault; however, the enemy ſaved our troops that 
trouble, by ſubmitting at diſeretion, after a fx days 
ſiege only. There were talcen 780 men, beſides ſout 
field lofficers, and near go Iriſh free · booterz, who 
had mixed chemſelves with King James 's forces io walt 
the Wenne of war. d blech! 
Aſter putting the place in a poſture of defence, 
Sinckle marched to Ballymore-paſs, where he vas Wl 
joined by the prince of Wirtemberg. Thus fem. 
forced] it was determined to advance towards Athlone, Wi 
a town ſituated on the other fide of the Shannon, and 
deſended by the French and Iriſn army, encamped 
in its neighbourhood. The Engliſh town fituated on 
this ſide of the river was taken in two days; mary 
of the Iriſh" were ſlain in the attack, and mam af 
them periſhed by falling into che river, in their ball 
retreat over the bridge: Nene 
Ginckle, elated at this ſucceſs, e efed batteries 
againſt the Iriſh town, which did ſuch —_— 
the caſtle and other fifong- places were ſoon rey 
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Mackay, Talmarſh; Ravigny, and Tettreade | 
themſelves ſtrongiy for continuing the ficge'; alt, 
poſed to paſs the Shannon in order 40 ann; 
enemy; offering to conduct the attempt wy 
- Their opinions prevailed, and a detac 
ſent to pas the ftream, at a ford a/lttle | 
town. The river was deep and el 
| ſlippery and full of large tones, and /the 225 ut 
ende by a battery erefted for that'P 1 Engliſh 
| notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, | x 5 increaſe 
troops, whoſe courage and intrepidity a wi of every 


with dangers and difficulties, rege mon, 
| thing but glory, threw'themſelyes into the mw and 


2 
q 
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id paſſed the river through the thickeſt of the 
enemy's fire. Having reached the oppoſite bank, 
they threw in their hand grenades, and then diſ- 
charged ſuch a volley of ſmall ſhot, that the enemy, 
mable to ſuſtain the charge, abandoned their works. 
In the mean time, a reinforcement was ſent to this 
brave detachment, and the Engliſh, in leſs than an 
tur, made themſelves maſters of the town. 
The French general, from a propenſity to that va- 
ity and preſumption, fo eommon to his countrymen, 
treated the attempt of the Engliſh to force the paſſage! 
of the Shannon, with a contempt that did little credit 
to that prudence and circumſpettion for which he had 
deen hitherto: diſtinguiſhed. In vain did Sarsfield, 
de Irifh general, preſs him to ſend ſuecours to 
the town; he laughed at that officer's: apprehen- 
ſons; nor was he convinced; ti}-too late, that Engliſh | 
courage was equal to the moſt arduous enterprize. 
When they had taken poſſeſſion of the town St. 
Path ordered ſome detachments to march; and drive 
he Engliſh from their conqueſt; but the thunder of 
the cannon from the ramparts, which was now turned 


aid that his own ſafety depended upon a preeipitate 
J 3/64 ST 901 17% LENS 8 
\ The Engliſh general, having repaired the fortifica- 
tions of. Athlone; marched in purſuit. of; the: Erench - 
and Irifh army, which made a ſtand near Aghrim, a 
ſmall town! about ten miles from Athlone. Here the 
French - general encamped in a very advantageous 
dination; and having, by draughts from different gar- 
flons, increaſed his army to 28, ooo men, reſolved to 
ard a general engagement. 
Though Ginckle's army was very inferior in num- 
ders (not amounting to mare than 18, 00) he deter- 
nined to fight the enemy. The morning appointed 
fr making the attack proved fo! foggy, that it was 
obliged to be poſtponed till noon, when the Engliſh | 
olled the river Suc, oppoſite the enemy's camp. The 
center of the French and, Iriſh was poſted on a riſing 
gound, uneven in many places; and interſedted with 
banks and ditches, lined wih. infantry, and ſecured in 
bon by a large bog, almoſt: inipaſſable : their right 
* defended by entrenchments, and two Damſh 

korg; and their left by the caſtle of Aghrim. 

Ax ſoon as the Engliſh had effected their landing, 
bey marched up to the edge of the great bog, and 
deavoured to force the only two places by which it 
Wpallable, in order to gain the ground on the other 
ne. The enemy made a very furious reſiſtance and 


troops on the right ſucceeded in their attempt by 
Mas of ſome field- pieces properly placed; and excel- 
ily ſerved. So much time, however, was unavoid- | 
) ſpent in their manceuvers, that the general was 
ous of deferring the battle till the next morning: 
a n he obſerved in the enemy's camp | 
a * him that ſomething extraordinary was in 
buon, and made him apprehenſive, that they in- 
* * retreat during the night. He therefore 
. 
a tive O clock in the evening the Engliſh at- 
zen tie right wing of the Iriſn, from whom they 


wet . it required 
With ſo warm a reception F that 4 Tequir ed the 4 
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wainſtthe. F rench; ſoon convinced him of his error, 


epulſed the Engliſh horſe ſeveral times; but, at laſt, | 


efforts of their courage and reſolution to make 
hi th ground, The Iriſh. infrantry that linedithe | 
ka were well ſupported by the horſe, poſted: be- 
eg 18 and maintained their [poſt with the moſt | 
ih obltinacy ; ver would they tir from ore fide 
be; Rich, till the Engliſh, preſented the muazles af 
es on the other g and even then, by their 
late dend munication; they immediately took poſt 
de 10 | Utch, where they continued to make the 
"I 4 ute deſence. St. Ruth perceiving cat his 


—. 


ſhelier in au advantageous. poſt between them and 
8 g 0 A | 
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mien were in danger of. being overpowered; immedi- 


ately reinforced them from his center and leſt wing. 


Mackey, perceiving this motion, inſtanth ordered two 


regiments to march round the bog, and fall on the 
enemy's leſt wing, weakened by the late detachments; 
and, at the ſame time, for the center to advance 
through the middle of the bog, though up to the waſte 
in mud and water. After gaining, with unſpeakable 
difficulty, the other ſide, they found themſelves 
obliged to aſcend a rugged hill, interſected with ditches 
and hedges; lined with muſqueteers,, ſuſtained at pro- 
per. diſtances with {ſquadrons of horſe: there the 
enemy made ſuch a reſolute ſtand, and fought with 
ſuch perſeverance, that they puſhed the aflailauts into 


the middle of the bog, which St. Ruth perceiving, 


eried out, in a btavado “ That he now had the 
Engliſh at his merey, and would drive them back 
to the very gates of Dublin.“ 555 


* 


The Engliſh were now thrown into the greateſt 
confuſion, which might have been attended with fatal 
conſequences, had not general Talmaſh haſtened, at 
this critical moment, to their relief, with a freſh body 
of forces, and given orders for the broken regiments 
to halt, and face about, which orders were immediately 
obeyed with unparalleled alaerity and resolution. 
The Engliſh now attacked in their turn the Iriſh, 
( Who had advanced upon them into the middle of æhe 


bog) with lſuch ſury, that 300 of them were killed be- 


fore they could gain the firm:land ; and marching for- 
ward obtained the old Jpot; from whence: they had 
been precipitately driven. i De cet 

While the infantry was thus engaged, Ravigny's 


4 


| regiment. of Freneh-proteſtant' horſe, and Sir. John 


Lanier's being poſted on the right, moved to the leſt 
and did the utmoſt lervice. In the mean time the 
Eugliſh cavalry: Was expoſed to a dreadful fire from 
the enemy's dragoons poſted under a cover, and 


obliged to preſs through a very dangerous paſs. After 


ſurmounting this difficulty, they at laſt ladged them- 
ſelves in a dry ditch, where they reſolutely ſtood the 
fire of the enemy from Aghrim-caſtl e. 
For ſome time it appeared doubtful on vhieh ſide 
victory would determine; but majorꝭ general Mackey, 
having timely reinforced the left wing with a body of 
horſe and dragoons, at laſt turned the balance in fa- 
vour of the Engliſn. Ravigny, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his diligence, courage, and activity, during 
the whole aQtion, putting himſelf at the head of his 
ovn regiment of horſe, ſcoured the fide of the -bog, 


bearing down all before him. St. Ruth perceiving the 
execution of this body of horſe, determined to at- 


tack Ravigny in a hollow way, through which he 


knew he muſt paſs in his return to ſuſtain; the center. 


Accordingly, he ordered a brigade of his own horſe 


from the right wing to march to the leſt; and put- 


ting himſelf at their head, began to deſcend the hill 
towards the place, which he ſaw the Engliſh endea- 
vouring to paſs. But when he came near the ſpot, 
where the hotteſt part of the battle was fought, he 
was killed by a cannon ball. LY 
This misfortune decided the fate of the day. The 
French and Iriſh were ſo much diſcouraged by the 
death of their general, that Sarsfield, who was ſecond 
in command, endeavoured, in vain, to recover them 


from their diſorder. 'Ravigny, obſerving their con- 


fuſion, pre ſſed boldly forward, and falling upon them 
ſword in hand, drove them, with very liule reſiſtance, 


to the top of che- hill, Where they had at firſt pitched 


their camp: but; their whole line giving way at once, 
they threw down their arms, and betook themſelves 
to flight. The Engliſh purſued them cloſely for three 


miles, and made a molt dreadful ſlaughter: but nigbt 
ming on, attended with a thick miſty rain, prevented 


the Engliſh from cuiting off the fugitives from taking 


7 : Lough- 
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Loughbieak: It was however, cumpbted that no leſs 

than 7000 of che Irifh fell in: the action; while the 
\ Bnyliſh toft no more than 600 killed, and 60 


wounded. | wy 


The riſe ww refolredto make: fink ſtand at 1 
Limerick; hoping to receive ſuch ſurtours from 


France as would enable them to maintain that poſt, 


or obtain good terms from William; but they ſoon 
I French: and many of the Iriſn were ſent away in 


found that their hopes were built on a ſandy founda- 
tion. General Ginckle, having allowed a few days 


forthe tefrefhment of his oops; marched tro Galway, 
one of the moſt conſiderable places left in the hands 
of the Iriſh; and immediately” ſummoned the lord 
Dillon, the 'govetnor, to furrender the place. He, at 
firſt, refuſed to comply ; but ſeeing part of the 
Engliſh army paſs the river; and ſeize a fort the Irith , 


- were rebuilding, he changed his reſolution and ſur- 
rendered the pl 
riſon being ſafely condadted to Limerick. 


This was the laft reſource of the deſpairing-Irith, ' 
and which was inveſted by general Ginckle on the 
agth of Auguſt. The next day the Engliſh made 
- themſelves maſters of -Ireton's and Cromwell's forts, 


now called Mackey's and Naſſau's, from their being 


taken by theſe conimandets. © Two days after Caſtic 


Connel, and Caſtle Garrick, two fmall forts ſtanding 
on the Sharmon 'a few miles below the town, were 


taken, and the garriſons of both made priſoners of war. 
Theſe forts being taken, the batteries againſt the 


town were opened, and the attack carried on with the 


utmoſt vigour till the 17th-of September. But the | 
_ "refiſtance of the enemy was fo 'obſtinate, and the 
place ſo well fortified, that a 'council'of war was held 


in the Engliſh camp, to conſider whether it would 


enemy's forage and proviſions, and turn the ſiege into 


a blockade, than to hazard the lives of ſo many brave 
men, in fruitleſs attacks. The former expedient was 
Preferred, and ſome ſteps taken for putting it in 
praftice. This inſpired "the Triſh'with the moſt flat- gagement. But that able commander, who was tht 
tering hopes, taking it for/granted, from perceiving || roug 


theſe motions in the Englih camp, that they were 
preparing to raiſe ihe ſinge. But theſe flattering ap- 
pearances were of ſhort duration; ſor on à ſecond 
conſultation of the Engliſh, -it was reſolved to :prefs 
the fiege, and, at all events, make themſelves maſters 
of the town. own: ee night 
of the 18th, "threw a' 1 e river, about a 
mile above the camp, and a ſtrong party of horſe 
and foot e . "ht 4 2 ; 469 

The enemy, 'who:guatded the oppoſite) fide of the 
river, were ſtruck Aich ſuch a 3 incident, 
that "they ' threw down 'their arms, and ſought their 
fafety in flight. On the z8d, general Ginckle him- 
ſelf paſſed the Shannon, at che bead of a ſtrong party 
of horſe and Uragoons, ten battalions of Foot, and 
fourteen pieces of cannon ; leaving Wirtemberg, 
Mackey, and Talmaſh, to command the troops on 


the hither fide of the Shatmon. Thele meaſures being 


taken, the ſiege was preſſed with redoubled vigour, 
and the batteries played againſt the town with great 


* 


lace, on advantageous terms; the gar- 


* - 


in Ireland to a very conſiderable amount. 


not be more elegibſe to paſs the river, and cut off the | liam put himſelf at the head of his troops, and ar 


daring; but not till they found the confederate arm 


futy. In'afew days, the 
maſtets of ſeveral but forts, and made a lodgement at 
the foot of Thomond- bridge; the Triſh finding them- 
ſelves cut off from all hopes of relief, determined io 

_ capitulate, which they did on the agth of September; 
and on the firſt of October the lords juſtices of Ire- 
land arrived in the Engtifh camp, where they ſetiled 


Aue articlex'of the'capitutarion, 'whith werefially | 4 fituation 
et. | ſanding the iſadvantageous | 


_ concluded on thed of che fame mon n. 

Buy theſe articlesthe Iriſh were all indemnified and 
reſtored to the enjoyment'of the exerciſe'of their re- 
ligion, which Wey pe felſed in the reign of Charles LI. | 


Hh made themſelves 


thing farther was atts 


| obligedito take the bath of fupremacy'; adm 
the French, bum as many of the Iriſh as:choſe i, „. 
over to France, had ſree liberty ta follo their inci 
tions. On the other hund, Limerick, and al og, 

downs, forts, and caſtles, which yet retnained iy 4 
hands of the catholics, were to be delivered : 
within & fimited' time. Accordingly, the place * 
put into: the hands of the Engliſh. on the gth, 4 


tranſport veſſels, while: the remainder of the arm in 
the field fubmitted to be included mtheamneſty, : 
Ireland was now emirely ſubjetied tothe crown of 
England, and a folid peace eltablifhed between the 
two kingdoms, which has fabſifted to the preſent time 
without the leaſt interruption. | On Cinckles retum 
to England, he way received with the higheſt ap. 
plauſe, and, together with all his general officer 
elegant entertained by the city of London, The 
commons alſo, at the meeting of parliament, pr. 
ſented to the general, as a token of the impor 
fervices he had performed for the ſtate, the thanks f 
their houſe. Soon after his majeſty created him er 
of Athlone, and baron of Aghrim, that he nigh 
convey to his poſterity the honour of bis glorious at. 
chievements. At the ſame time, to enable. him to 
fapport his new dignities, he was preſented with lands 


It is now time to return to king. William, whom 
we teſt at the Hague, The French army took the 
r fome _— before the allies, and Luxemburg, 
with an army of yojooo men, was advancing to be. 
fiege Brafſel, white the marſhal de — with 
another army, fat down before Liege. As ſoon: 
advice of theſe motions arrived at the Hague, Wil 


rived time enough to cover the ſiege of the former i 
and raiſe thut of the latter, The allied army va no 
ſuperior to that of the French, and the king did ever 
thing in his power io bring Luxemburg to an e 


roughly acquainted with all the arts of war, took ul 
ficient care to baffle all the kingꝰs attempts, who, per 
ceiving it impoſſchle to ſucceed in his intention 
cauſed the fortifications of Beaumont, a place be ail 
taken, to be demoliſhed; and marched his army 109 
wards Aeth, and afterwards paſſed to Loo, leaving 

the forces under the command of prince Waldeck 
In his abſence the French became ſomewhat nn 


was poſtedin a diſadvantageous ſituation. For afi 
remaining ſome time in the neighbourhood of Aeth 
to cover: and>ſecure the adjacent country from ite i 
roads of theenemy'sparties-; and having, 35 we | 
neral thought, made ſufficient preparations for = 
purpoſe, be marched: towards Benaim; whe" =" ſn 
emburg, taking advantage of this motion, 2 5 | 
with great expedition -with ſeveral ap a 
beſt horſe, anch fell upon dhe rear of the oute 
army, as it was paſſing a little river ab: d 
Oaſoire. The charge was ſo furious, that 
line of the-confederates:gave way and ſell be * 
ſecond ; which alſo, after ſtanding ſeveral 3 11 
treated. But the officers; exerting ahemſs 
unparalleled bravery, Io animated dhe men © 1 
ſoon returned to the charge; while the F it 
dreading the conſequence of being ſurround 1 
allied infantry, recived, and iel the dn. 
purſue their march ; without farther 2 for notvi | 
this ſkirmiſh the 10ſt was nearly eus; fahr ale 
who ve 


their 1 44 of the 


the French loſt near:$00of: 
Main on W 
wounds. Ph 


They wete admitted 10 all che priviteges of ſubjetts 


od ehpir tag ths oth of elegance, without being 
4 i 4 a 4 | | . 


armies retiring into winter: quarters. 


fl 


——. 
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after leaving the army, continued ſome 
me at the Hague, in order to regulate the meaſures 
: mpaign; which having effected, he em- 


next ca 
＋ for England, attended by a dura of men 


of war under the command of Sir Cloudeſly Shovel. 


William. 


He landed at Margaje on. the 19th of Oddber, an * 


te (me evening arrived fafe in London, 
A few days aſter the ) 
lament met for the diſpatch of buſinels, The feſ- 
Zan ws opened. by a ſpcech from the throne, wherein 
is majeſty told the two houſes, that ha haped the 
cceſs his | juld | 

m encouragement to them to aſſiſt him with 
telh ſupplies : he recommended to them the neceſſity 
if keeping a ſtrong fleet at ſea, and an army of 65,000 
und forces, that they might annoy the enemy in the 
noſt ſenſible part; adding, that they had now an op- 

nity of eſtabliſhing the future quiet and proſpe- 


T overed. | - | 
15 b preſented addreſſes of congratulation 
othe king, 9p his happy return, and allo on the ſuc, 
n carrying on a vigorous war againſt France, in order 
x ana an, . peace for his own domipi - 
ns; and ſecure his friends from the ambitious de- 
in of 4he common oppreſſor. A proclamation 
alſo publiſhed for a public thankſgiving on the 
hol November. Addreſſes were allo preſented 
bthe queen, acknowledging her prudent care in the 
miniſtration of affairs during the king's abſence. 
Notwithſtanding, however, all theſe expreſſions of 

unde, it ſoon appeared, that a ſtrong party was 
med by the tories, againſt the government, who 
could not approve of the maxims or conduct of the 
ing. They inveighed, both in public and private, 
wank the folly and extravagance of keeping on foot 
a ſanding army; they inſiſted that England ought 
ly to tka the allies with a certain quota of auxil- 


u vere chiefly to be regarded. To this the adyo- 
kuesof the court replied, that without the interpoſi- 
in of England, the grand alliance would never 
Ine taken place; nor could a ſtop have been put to 
le ſpreadin conqueſts of Lewis, who would ſoon 
lare reduced both Flanders and Holland ; and con- 
quently have deſtroyed the commerce, and even 
bees of ;England. The arguments. againſt 
bWntinental connections were Jo well adapted to the 


general, greatlycenſured. 00 ee 

Another principal cauſe of diſcontent vas he, evi- 
Rt partiality-the king {hewed to the Dutch over the 
; and it was alſp.univerſally aſſerted, .that the 
er vere the only perſons favoured and. truſted, 


Need, be confeſſed, that William took too liule 
uo remoye the general diſguſt, which ſpread it- 
bl Wong both the Engliſh officers and nobility ; or 

En the affektions of his Britiſn ſubjefts. He con- 
nel in dis cloſet the greater part of the day with 


„ untrymen ;,and. the ſullen ſilence be. general! 
Peved, when any of the Engliſh nobility were = 


male denjal. 


1 r 


1 


1 


5 1 —— — 
aa. bar W e —- the 
ay- 0 


af Cuſed to 2 formed the 1 7 py 2 

de informed, by the ſecretary of ſtate, that 
bn kg eter oecafion for FA Grice. ho muſt reign 411 
e. His counteſs was alſo forbid. the 


king's arrival both hauſes of 


forces had met with in Ireland would be 


ity of the pation ; and which, if now loſt, might never 


of bis ars in Ireland; promiſing te aſſiſt him 


lury troops ; and that the management of affairs at 


lite of he public, that the preſent government was, 
ule ide Engliſh were wholly, overlooked. It muſt, 


or two of his particular friends, who were his 


de o an audience, was nearly as diſguſting as an 


| The diſcont | 
i ntent.of the people, however, had very 
| ef on the dommons; lor, on the gth. of No- | 


| 


A. D. 1692. 
vember, they vated; ypwards of a million and a, half 


654 


for the leryige. of the pavy and ordnance, and above 
two millions for the lexyice of the land forces, 


On the 24th of December the king went to the 


houſe of peers, and. gave the royal aſſent to ſeyera 
acts ; after which his majeſty made 3 ſpeech to both 
houſes, thanking them for. their reſolution of ſup; 
paruog him; hut preſſed them to haſten the remainder 
ot the ſupplies, that the enemy might. not take the 
neld before bim, 55 they vg dope the laſt campaign. 
But this dilpatch, fa, greatly deſired by the king, wa 
by ſeveral incidental affairs which engages 
the atention of the houſe. BY wo 
A. P. 4692. The funds for the enſuing year being 
at length ſertled, the king went to the houle of peer 
on the 24th of February ; and, after giving the roya 
aſſent to the bills that were ready, cloled the ſeſfion ® 
with a ſhort ſpeech, in which be ene his parlia- 
ment for the zeal and attachment they had ſhewn fox 
his government, and the liberality and diſpatch with 


which they had proyided for the neceſſities of the 
ltate ; adding that he intended ſpeedily to pals over 


to the continent, in order to bead the allied army in 
perſon. 1 | . | 
As ſoon as Lewis XIV. vas informed that William 


had embarked for Holland, he engaged with the Jas 
cobites in England to make another effort for reſtoring 


: James to his throne, An invaſion Was immediatel 55 


projected, and it was agreed that the troops ſhoul 

be landed on the coaſt of Suſſex. So much preeau- 
tion had been taken in France in carrying on the ne- 
ceſſary preparations, that every thing was ready for 
executing the deſign before it was ſo much ag ſuf. 
pected in England. The land forces conſiſted of four 
battalions of Engliſh and Iriſh troops, and about gooo 


- 


French, commanded by the marſhal de Belfondes ; 


ſo that the whole amounted to 20,000 men. A fleet 


of goo tranſports was collected, and provided with 


exhor ted all his 


8 


3 and the 


* ; * 
— — 1 


every thing neceſſary for the invaſion. The troops 
were ready to embark, and waited only the arrival of 
the count d Etrees with a ſquadron of twelve inen of 
war, appointed to eſcort the tranſports ; while admi- 
7 Tourville cryizeg ip the channel with the grand 
on... :- i 
Erevious to theſe preparations, James ſent over co- 
lonel Parker to England, to give his friends intelli- 
genge gf bis deſign. Parker, not content with exe- 
cuting his commiſſion, formed a plot, with one 
Johnſon, for aſſaſſinating William; but before an op- 
portunity offered for executing their deſign, the king 
embarked for Holland; by which means the horrid 
ſcheme was rendered totally abortive. We IR 
A. mort time aſter Parker's arrival in England, 
James ſent over à printed declaration, dated at St. 
Germain's; in which he openly avowed his intentions 
of uſing all the means in his power to recover the 


* 


throne of, bis anceſtors ; and boaſted of having ob- 
ſufficient, he hoped, 1 


wars gag e Ahe ee 
render ,the attempt ſucceſsful, At the ſame time he 

ful ſubjeBs to.cominue.in their 
fidelity. He offered pardon and rewards to all the 
prince of Orange's ſoldiers, and others who ſhould 


| think proper to join him ; and even proceeded fo far 


as io except hy name from this indemnity no leſs than 

urteen poblemen, two. biſhops, ſeven barons, and a 
great number of the clergy and gentry., This decla- 
ration wasordered to be publiſhed as ſoon as the troops 
were. ready to be embarked. * 


* 
22 . 1 . 4 * 2 E 


princeſs, of Denmark was deſired to diſmiſs her from her family, | 
which de refulng e comply yah, n 8 nar 


"tween her and the queen oon after which, er royal biglingſe - 
removed from court | to Sioh-hobſe, which the borrowed of the 
duke of Somerſet. ann een N 


In the mean time Parker and bis agents vere buſily | 


' ſures, Rear admiral Carter was known to have ftre- 


Cartet immediately informed tte queen and council 


Feil; aud the Confpiratörs! Who exulted in having 


Dim acquainted with all their fecrets. - They imme- 


Ad eßred be would prels the king of France to fend 
Hut vaiting for d Etrees, Fhis proved the deſtruftion 


vited to return to the allegiance of their native prince. 


had forced the people to drive him from the throne. 


apprehending the earls of Scarſdale, / Litchfield; 


Intereſt; and on the 6th of May the earls df Hunt: 


ward. Ridley, Mr. Knevitt, Mr. Haſtings, and Mr. 
S highetreaſon in abetting and adhering to their ma- 


queen in perſon reviewed the trained. hands of Lon- 


e 
* 
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employ eck in enliſting men privately in the northern 
counties; While Fountaine, as lieutenant-colonet to 
lord Montgomery, and tolonel Holman, employed 
themſelves" in forming two regiments of horfe in 
London, ready to join James on his landing. But 
their zeal for the fervice of their maſter carried them | 
too far. Petſuaded that every perſon in the kitig- | 
dom who was not a zealous friend to the'eſtabliſhed | 
overnment, would readily join in an attempt to'over- 
rn it, they made no difficulty of applying to all who 
had ſhewn the leaſt diſſatisfaction at the public mea- | 


nuouſſ/ defended the rights of the people, and on 
fond foundation only they made application to Him as 
a friend to the dethronec monarch. Their bigotted 
prejudices prevented them from refleAing, that he 
who was a true friend to hberty mult be att enemy 
to James; and every other prince who labbured to 
eſtabliſn his throne on the ruins of Engliſh freedom. 


of the olfers that had been made him by Fountaine 
ind H6ltan Alarmed at this diſcovery, and deſi- 
rous, of pracuring the neceſſary information, Carter 
Wis dekred to continue his cõrreſpondence with the | 
conſpirators, and pretend an inclination of Joining 
them, ' He fully performed the requeſt. of the coun- 


ained over to their intereſt able an officer, made 


diately diſpatched an expteÞs to lord Melfort, James s 
fecretaty, informing him of their ſuceeſs in corrupt- 

ing Canter, Who would take care to bring over all 
the officers of his ſqquadron. At the Tame time they 


Peremptory örders to Tourville to fail direct, wich- 


of the Whole ſcheme. James repaired to La Hogue, 
on the cvaſt of Normandy, Where the troops were 
ready to embark, and Tourville was ordered to fail 
INES #570 69Þ7 5 0967 $0511 3.20093 5/11 
The 'manifeſto of James was now publiſhed; in 
which the ſeverities of the prince of Orange's go- 
vernment, the enormous expences to which he had 
put the nation, were enumerated, and the people in- 


He promiſed to proted the church of England, to 

eſtabliſh an entire liberty of conſcience, to make 

trade and navigation flouriſhi, to redreſs all the grie- 
vances, and to confirm the ny 1.91196 far the nation. 
Theſe fine promiſes were not; however, ſufficient to 
efface the remembrance of the many grievances which 


Whatever diſcontents might prevail in England, the 
nimoſity againft James was much ſtronger than the 
Mirae vis rivgts ff 060i 2 He git 
As foom as queen Mary received intelligence of the 

proceedings of | James and the French king, ſhe pub! 
ſhed'a proclamation, requiring all. papiſts to quit the 
cities of London and Weſtminer; a ſecond for 
aſſembling both houſes of parliament, and a third for 


hy. 


Newburgh,” Middleton, and Dunmore; the lords 
Griffin and Forbes; Sir John Fenwicke, Sir Theo- 
phitus Oglethorpe, Sir Andrew Forreſter, and ſeve- 
ral others, who were ſuppoſed to be in ' James's 


ingdon and Marlborough, with the lords Brudenell 
and Fanſhaw, were ſent to the Tower; and Mr, Ed- 


Robert Ferguſon, to Newgate, on violent ſuſpicion 


jellies enemies. Ordets were ſent to admiral' Ruſſel, 
«hen lying at St. Helen's, to haſten to ſea; and the 


3 


| ſquadron having fallen in wich ſome ſhips oft 


as ſhe would ſwim; a ſufficient p 


The ſog Continue 


don ind' Weſtminſter amounting to 
0 
men-. of 208 9 5 0% 2011 8 about 10,000 
Wilham, on his arrival in Holland, immeziagy 


haſtened the navat preparations there with- un 
b iligence, ſo that the Bote Ader was on a f 
put totſea; and, about the middle of May 6 31 { 
under the command of adrviral Alle monde, ea, 
dees 8 eee al bee joined the 
fleet at St. Helen's, which was ſoon after further 
inforced by the ſquadron under Sir Ralph D * p 
from the Mediterranean, and. admiral C rg a 
„ rauen,, | Fe arter ſto | 
| the enen e ow? en blo 1 OG 7 
On the x8th/of May admird! Ruſſe left St. 1 : 
| len's, and ſtood ove Awards the. coalt of. Fra r 
[ About three the next morning, the ſcouts, 10 th - 
i weſtward of the fleet, made the ſignal for diſcover n 
| the. enemy, and orders were immediately given for 7 
| forming dhe line of batfle; © This ves ſoon eflxdea BY in 
and the Whole fleet ſtood towards the enemy in th 1 
following order: The Dutch ſquadron formed the * 
van; the red ſquadron the center; and the blue 
{quadron' the rear. The French admiral: vas a bi 
niet when he ſaw the combined fleets of England * 
and Holland. He had received no advice of thi ho 
junction, and flattered himſelf with being able io de = 
fear th® Englifh, unaffiſted by their ally, He mg 2 
| However, have declined an engagetnent; but hang de 
received poſitive orders ta fight the enemy, he re * 
ſolxed to obey, and exert all his endeavours exe ſom 
cute the commands of his maſtér, in the mannet Y 
betoming a good officer and an intrepid ſeaman, _ 
The combined fleet conſiſted of hinety-mpe tiff e 
of the line, and the French only ſixty=three. Aru © 
half en, hour after ele en. Teutville, in the rod , 1* 
Sun, # ſhip 6f 140 gung, brought to) began the e , 
with adiniral Rüſfef, and continued the engegenen "* * 
about an hour and a half, when he began to tow of * 
in great diſorder, his tigging,” ſails and toþ-fail-yard | Je 
being very much FR l. Nh e gu = 
The wind had hitherto been weſterly, but it you d 
ſhifted to the north Weſt; and foo after, five ſhi _ 
of the enemy poſted "themſelves; three a-head, an 0 
| wwo'/a-ſtery of cheif admiral, and -contipucd r e 
very ſmartly tit about three o: clock; fo that Ruf pr 
and his two feeonds, Churchill and Aylmer, bad f Pe 
oft feven' ſhips upon them at once. About tour dest) 
thiek fog came up, and the firing on both fides cea r 
led; but it- clearing up in a little time, the r ver 
admiral was diſcovered towing away to the nortbvatd * 
and Ruſſel ordered all the ſhips of bis di ihn 5 iſ e 
che like. A ſmall breeze from the eaſtward no a 
ſprung up, and the ſignal was immediately ma ſea x 
for chacing. About this time a continued firing i This 
| heard to the weſtward ; and it ſoon appeared that  - 
| Cloudeſley Shovel, rear-adiniiral-of the red, dati 1 el 
got to the windward of Tourville's ſquadro, „ * 
attacked their admiral of the blue. After the enges, fled 
ment had continued for ſome time, the ſhips of o. ver r 
ſquadrons came to an anchor. In the mean Wh Th 
admiral Ruſſel ordered all the ſhips of his diba: i lh 
ſtand to the 'weftward during the night, from © F 4 mon 5 
ſuaſion that the French would -do-all in the bo, he a8, 


to efcape to Breſt. He was not miſtaken; for n 
morning fe! found himſelf much neafer to'the ©); 
than thoſe who had come to an anchor. 4 * 4 
at night a firing was heard to the weſtward, 0 bi 


tinued about half an hour; part of the 1 


adro ht mi 
-my-duting.the fog and in that :dilp ale eurer 
Carter was ſlain. Finding his laſt Moment 

hand, he begged his captain to. 


notthe-leaft reaſon to ſulpett his ze * 


” 


r eee 
e og-continued during; the whoe- u 


+ Fr 3h WO + * was 1018 
very-litle-wind;-and in the morning 9 © 


that few of the enemy's ſhips could be ſeen ; but the 
veather clearing up about eight, the Dutch, who 
vere at ſome diſtance to the ſouthward, made the 


92, 


0,000 


Js 
ately 
nulual 


ady to thirty-four - ſail were diſcovered about two or three 
36 lai, ſeagues to the ſouth-welt, the wind being then at 
elite north-eaſt. The Engliſh now crouded all the fail 
der re. ſible; and between eleven and twelve the wind 


Jelaval 
' tom ww y to the weſtward, and the Engliſh after them. 
About eleven the 2 the Royal Sun ran aſhore, 


t. He. while two other large ſhips of the enemy ſtood as 


France. 
10 the 
wering 
/en for 
ffedech 
in the 
ied the 
ie blue 
a8 allo. 


Sun, while the reſt of the fleet continued their pur- 


formed, and the fineſt fhip in the French navy was 
reduced to aſhes. | 63 


ſhips, which had reached Cape Barfleur, haled in for 
Ia Hogue, and came to an anchor cloſe under che 


R ſhore. The next day Ruſſel ordered Mr. Rooke, 
fo * vice-admiral of the blue, with his ſquadron, the fire- 


e-Might 
' having 
he te 
do exe 
mannet 
Jan 


ne ſhin 


dellroy - thoſe - ſhips. 


ſome ſmall veſſels loaded with ammunition. 
In this famous engagement two ſhips of 104 guns, 
one of go, two of 80, four of 76, four of 60, and 


About deſtroyed. ThE - 9 ; {183-9 | 

" james was ſo ſenſibly affected at this misfortune, 
rf pos that, in a letter he wrote to the king of France on 
r. the occaſion, he begged he would leave him to his 
5 e. 1 have hitherto (ſaid he) ſupported, with 
tra | ſome conſtancy; and reſolution, the weight of my 
rad misfortunes, while I myſelf was the only ſufferer ; but 
uwe lis diſaſter has overwelmed me with grief, and leſt 
ve {bif me no room for comfort. I know too well that my 
0 on unlucky ſtar has drawn this misfortune upon your 


brces, 'always victorious but when they fought for 


e ny intereſt, and therefore I no longer merit the: ſup- 


Ruft 
bad f 
It four 
des ced 
 Frenel 
rihward 
on 10 " 
ard nog 


Tetire, with my family, to ſome corner of the world, 
viere J may ceaſe to obſtruct the courſe of your 


V mal urn of your majeſty's: wonted triumphs, both by 
ring Wi N el over both your enemies and mine. 
| that'd Aus, 1 doubt not, will ſoon be the caſe when my 
| havin mereſt ſhall; be no longer intermixed with yours.” 
ron; bl Wis endeavoured to alleviate his afflictions by eve- 
. engagt method in his power. He wrote him an anſwer | 


ean UM 
1y3100 6 


ro forſake him in his misfortunes. - tis 
queen was no ſooner informed of this 


vi hcers, and cauſed the bodies of admiral Carter 


Went, to b 
lira, Ment. Frogs TED 4 - 
| * vere threatened with an invaſion, and about 
zen thouſand men embarked: 
Purpole.”. Great ex 


* o this expedition; but the advanced ſeaſon 


laden. A re 


ET - 
d oat 


were- ſent over 


. 


Zut 


opening the campaign, he laid ſiege to 
Us abba e place in the Netherlands, both 
a 


51 


| Namur, 


L 


— 


wo of fifty-ſix guns, belonging to the enemy, were 


port of ſo great a monarch. - Let me, therefore, in- 
neat your majeſty to concern yourſelf no longer for 
a prince ſo dreadfully unfortunate ; but permit me to 


maeſly's ſueceſſes and conqueſts, and where it will 
lde greateſt of my conſolations to hear of 3 1 


36S. Ss 


led with the kindeſt expreſſions, and promiſed: ne- 


vidory, 
aun he ſent zo, oo0l. to Fortimoutb, to be diſtributed | 
ong the. ſailors: ordered medals io be ſtruck for 


onel Haſtings, ho had fallen: in the engage- 
e honourably interred. The French, in their 


on board the fleet for 
tions were formed with 


Jer was thought a ſufficient reaſon for lay ing it 
| to ferve in : 
1 II. of no ſervice; fo that the Britiſh. troops, aſſiſted with 
8 - Lewis was unfortunate at ſea, it was differ- f 

u regard to his army in the low countries. 


geous ſituation betwen the Sambre and 


came about to the ſouth-weſt, when the French ſtood 


near her as poſſible. | Sir Ralph Delaval, vice-admi- | 
nl of the red, was now ordered to deſtroy the Royal 


fuit of the enemy. This ſervice he effectually per- 
About four 1n the-afternoon eighteen of the French 
ſhips” aud all the boats of the fleet, to ſtand in and 


He obeyed his: orders, and 
burnt - thirteen men of war, ſeveral tranſports, and 


fgnal for ſeeing the French fleet, and ſoon after | 


8 
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| eighty thouſand men, to raiſe the ſiege. 


— 


Feld of battle, coming up, and joining the 


the Maeſe, and by its citadel, which 1 


rock. His army conſiſted of 120,000 men, with 
part of which he inveſted the town on the twenty. fifth 


_ of May; while Luxemburg, with the remainder, 
covered the ſiege. The operations were carried on 
with fuch ſpirit and refolution, that in eight days the 
French made themlelves maſters of the town, and of 
the citadel in twenty-two ; white. Luxemburg pre- 
vented William from paſſing the Mahaigne, who had 
advanced to the- banks. of the river, at the head of 

Lewis, 
after making this conqueſt, returned to Verſailles, 
3 Luxemburg to oppoſe the army of the 
allies. ett? 

William, rightly imagining that it would be ſome 

reflection either on his conduct or courage, to have 
ſuffered a place of ſo much conſequence as Namur 
to be taken in his ſight, earneſtly fought an opportu- 
nity of retrieving his reputation. Accordingly, he 
formed a defign to ſurprize Mons; but, being pre- 
vented in this enterprize, he determined to fight the 

French army at all events, eſpecially as he had juſt 

received a reinforcement of eighty thouſand Hano- 
verian forces, Luxemburg had pitched his camp in 


a very advantageous ſituation, covered by a wood, 


and thick hedges, between Eghein and Steinkirk. 
Here William reſolved to attack them, from the in- 
formation of ſome ; perſons. who were thought to 
underſtand the nature of the ground; though it was 
afterwards found that they were miſtaken, the paſs 
being much narrower than they imagined. | 

: Accordingly, on Sunday the 24th of July, the 
army was ordered to march at break of day, and fall 
upon the enemy in their camp. The prince of Wir- 
temberg began the attack when the French were all 
alleep in their tents, not dreaming of ſuch a diſagree- 
able viſit, and one whole brigade was cut entirely to 


pieces before the marſhal was acquainted with the 


attack. He was at that time very ill; a fatal circum- 
ſtance at a juncture when the utmoſt activity was ne- 
ceſſary; but the greatneſs of the danger inſpired 
him with new ſtrength; He changed his ground; 
gave a field of batile to his army, which before was 
pent up; recovered the right wing, which was en- 
tirely in confuſion; rallied bis men three. ſeveral 
times, and three times charged at the head of the 
houſhold troops. Theſe ſeveral actions were per- 
formed in leſs than two hours. He had with him the 
duke of Chartres, then not above fifteen, years old, 
and conſequently could not be ſuppoſed to be of any 


| great ſervice in ſuch operations; but his preſence 


greatly contributed to animate the ſoldiers, A grand- 
ſon. and a grand nephew of the famous Conde alſo 
ſerved at that time under Luxemburg. The one was 
duke of Bourbon, the other prince de Conti. Theſe 
were rivals in courage, ambition, and fame; and 


| accordingly exerted themſelves in a particular manner 


to retrieve the fortune of the day. Thele. princes 
put themſelves at the heads of the rallied troops, 


where they made a moſt furious and deſperate refiſt+ 


ance. Wirtemberg, unable to comend with ſuch 
ſuperior numbers, ſent ſeveral meſſages to count 


Solmes, ſoliciting a reinforcement. But that noble- 


man, from ſome pieque he had conceived againſt 
the Engliſh, diſregarded his requeſt. 

William, informed. of the danger to which. his 
troops were expoſed, ſent  peremptory orders to the 
count to march to their aſſiſtance; hut the; horſe, on 
account of the unevennels of the ground, could be 


che 


a few Duich and -Daniſh; ſuſtained the whole fury ot 
the fight. At length Boullers, Who was poſted with a 
ſtrong body of dragoom at ſome diſtance from the 
French 
this ſupe- 


army, the confederates, unable to withſtand this luj 
- Nority, 


/ 


\ 
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riority, gave way, and tetreated in good order ; the | 


French còntenting themſelves with having recovered 
their troops from the diſorder into which they were 


thrown. - Nor did William think it prudent to renew 
the engagement; and accordingly drew off his forces. 
In this deſperate attack the allies loſt five or fix thou- 
ſand men, and among them lieutenant-general Mac- 
kay, Sir John Lanier, the earl of Angus, Sir Robert 
Douglas, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction. 
The loſs of the French was alſo very conſiderable, 
both in private men and officers of rank; and they 


vould have ſuffered ſtill more, had it not been for 
"the treachery of one Millevoix, ſecretary to the 


eleQor of Bavaria, who had, for a conſiderable time, 
made it his practice to ſend intelligence to the ene- 
of all the reſolutions agreed to in the councils | 
of the allies. © Being deteQed' on this occaſion, he 
was hanged on a tree at the right wing of the confe. | 


My, 


* 


derate army. 


But a ſcene of greater treachery was about this 
The French court, finding 


time brought to light. 


they could not deſtroy king William in open war, 
reſolved to take him off by ſecret villainy; and, ac- 
cordingly, an attempt was now formed againſt his 
life under the conduct of Barbeſieux, ſecretary of 
ſtate to Lewis, and one colonel Parker, who had 
fled to that court for protection. Grandval, a 


French knight of deſperate fortune, was encouraged 


by confiderable ſums in hand, and ſtill more confi- | / 
derable promiſes, to aſſaſſinate the king of England 
when he was riding at the head of his troops, or 


- 


Whenever he perceived a qu” rar In 
te this piece of 

daring villainy, a body of troops was ordered to at- 
tend him at a diſtance, in order to carry him off as 
ſoon as the murder was perpetrated; Grandval ad- 


order to encourage him to exe 


mitted two other perſons into the conſpiracy as his 


- aſſiſtants, Dumont, and Leefdale, a Dutch papiſt. 
"Theſe © three | inhuman monſters had ſeveral times 


attempted to put their infernal defign into execution, 
both at Loo and in the camp. Dumont had entered 


into the allied army as a deſerter, in order to have a 


better opportunity: but being at length diſcouraged 


by various diſappointments, and "ſtruck with horror 
at the villainous deſign in which: he was engaged, he 


made a full diſcovery of the whole plot. Grandval 


was accordingly ſeized as he was ſkulking about the 
king's quarters; and being examined before a court- | - 
martial, he, for ſome, denied his having any Know-. 
ledge of the intended aſſaſſihation; till being con- 

fronted by Dumont, and ſeveral papers produced, 
in which the whole plan of operations was laid down, 
he confeſſed the deſign, together with all the circum. / 
ſtances that had attended it from time io time, and 


made a full diſcovery of the perſons 'who formed the 
ſcheme, and had engaged to ſupport him. Upon 


full evidence of his guilt, he received ſentence of 
death, as in caſes of high-treaſon, and was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered ; his head and quarters being, in by 


by way of terror, ſet upon poles without the camp. 
Dumont and Leefdale were ſuffered to eſcape with 
their lives; on account of their having given evi- 
dence againſt Grandval oo 
A few days after the battle of 


French ſent oũt of Namur, to lay the country 


| Our army being about the ſame time reinforced by 
the recruits from England, under the duke of Lein- 


ſter, a detachment from the camp, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-general Talmaſh,” was ſent to- 
147 JJ GE OTH. 32538057 710% TY 404, 
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Steinkirk, the count 
Sericlas de Tilly fell in with a ſtrong detachment of 
under 
contribution. This corps he totally defeated,” took 

four hundred priſoners, and among them thirty offi- 
. cers of conſiderable note, who were ſent to Hays. 
Among the flain'was the marquis of Hacquincourt. - 
| William. The ſnows were then 


HIS TOR V Or ENGLAND. 
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vards Newport, when they poſſeſſed themſe}ve, of h 
Furnes, a very important poſt, fortified it, and {cizeg be 
on Dixmuyde, with the villages and all the depen re 
dent territories. . Many ſkirmiſhes happened during m. 
theſe tranſactions, but none worthy of a place wy, pa 
general hir) | 

In the mean time the town of Reinfeldt was inveſt. th 
ed by count Tallard ; while the duke of Savoy made giv 
an incurſion into Dauphine, but ſoon retired; and the no 
ſeaſon being now advancing for cloſing the campaigy he 
many of the troops were ſent into winter quaners- Mz 
but ſome ſtill remained in the ſeveral poſts to prevent this 
the enemy from making incurſions. - -: his 
William, having conferred the command of the bl 
allied army on the eleQtor of Bavaria, embarked for ſhot 
England on the 15th'of October. He landed x WARY fu 
[Yarmouth on the 18th, and was met by the queen at er 
Newhall on the 2oth, from whence he immediately {gn 

'| proceeded to the capital, where he was received by Bra 
the people with the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy, This 
We muſt here make a ſhort digreſſion, to admit the « 
an account. of a very ſingular tranſadion that hap. ft 0 
pened in Scotland during this year's campaign on the Merc 
continent. About the time the king embarked for feier 
Holland, a very barbarous maſſacre. was commited yas | 
in that kingdom, which ſhewed at once the crueli Glen 
and treachery of ſome of thoſe who had inſinuated bghl 
themſelves into the king's confidence.” In. 0! 
The earl of Braidalbin formed a ſcheme for quiet (king, 
ing all the highlanders, provided che king would de. ln th 
fray the neceſſary expences, amounting 10 12 or Mac 

15, 00. The offer was accepted, and the ſum de- be li 
manded remitted from England, with orders to dem 
divide it among the chiefs of the highland clans, lite 
Braidalbin employed his emiſſaries among them, The 
and told them that the beſt ſervice they could do king ſecret; 
2 was to lie quiet, and reſerve themſelves for comm 
better times : and, provided they ſubmitted to take a trie 
the oaths, the king would be contented, and they ben i 
would be entitled to a ſhare of this ſum, which ws ep t 
ſent down don to purchaſe a tranquillity for that lelcrib 
country: but their demands roſe ſo high, that the by fon 
ſcheme became abortive. '' They knew that this no- tle al 

bleman had money to diſtribute among them; the mn 
were perſuaded that he intended to keep the: greater .! 
part of it for himſelf; and, therefore, «they aked Brain 
more than he was able to give | OC 1 
Among the moſt obſtinate and clamorousof dat f i fer 
clans were the Macdonalds of Glencoe; who welt A ZEA 
ſuſpected of having committed many robbers and var 
murders, and gained too much by their bardaros 1 ry 
methods of making war to be eaſily prevailed upon bg f f 

to give it over. The chief of chat clan bad lo pro- "by 1 
voked lord Braidaibin, by rendering his whole (cc A * in 
abortive by his oppoſitioh, that he determined % © Bp |. | 
an ample revenge. William had already offered ®) * — 


d; and at lalt wich 


a poſitive threatening of military execution yo 2 
who ſhould not ubm by the laſt day of the pf wy 
ear, 1115 {OE Fo I ST HINT rt btn lh, . 
4 This threatening produced the deſired effolt: they 
all came in; and even Macdonald himſelf nog" 
to the governor of Fort-William. But J not, 0 
mander, being only a military man, cs ald va 
would not, tender the (oaths ; and Mac eas o 
obliged to have recourſe to ſome legal 38". 


| Fort- 
perform the office refuſed by the govemof d pour 
llen; 10 s yo 
or five days paſſedibefore he could r each 3 
of any magiſtrate. He took the oaths in a ed, 
but; asthe time of the laſt proclamaon be 


1e 
a 
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te could not, by the ſtrift letter of the law, gain any 
benefit from his ſubmiſſion. The whole affair was 
ſepreſented to the council, who reprimanded the 
magiſtrate for giving him the oaths when the day was 

wh particular circumſtance was concealed from 
de king, when the earl of Braidalbin came to court to 
ye an account of his diligence, and to return the 
money, as he could not perform the ſervice forwhich 
te had received it. He laid an information againſt 
Macdonald, as the principal perſon who had defeated 
his good deſign ; and, that he might at once gratify 
his own revenge, and render the king odious to the 
hghlanders, he propoſed that military execution 
ſhould be performed on thoſe of Glencoe, . An in- 
T truftion was accordingly drawn up by one of the 
peretaries of ſtate, to be both ſigned and counter- 
fgned by his majeſty, that no blame might fall on 


This. inſtruction declared that all who had not taken 
the oaths within the time limited ſhould loſe the bene- 
ki of the indemnity ; and be received only upon 
mercy. But when it was found that this was not ſuf- 
fcient to authoriſe what was intended, a ſecond order 
v ſigned and counterſigned, importing, that if the 
Glencoe men could be ſeparated from the reſt of the 
lighlanders, ſome examples might be made of them, 
in order to ſtrike terror into the reſt: and the 
| lng, without any further enquiry, ſigned the order. 
lu the mean time, William was totally ignorant of 
Macdonald's having offered to take the oaths within 
be limited time, and of his having actually taken 
them as ſoon as he could reach the houſe of a magi- 
Theſe orders being ſent down to Scotland, the 
ſecretary of ſtate wrote ſeveral letters to Leyingſtone, 
commander of the forces in that kingdom, giving him 
a ri charge, and particular direction, for carrying 

into execution; cautioning him particularly to 
keep the paſſes of the valley, which. were ſo exactly 
leſeribed, that the account muſt have been drawn up 
by ſome, perſon well acquainted with the country. 
te alſo gave orders that no quarter ſhould be given, 
lt order to render the execution as terrible as poſſi- 
le. He preſſed this upon Levingſtone with ſuch 
bin of velſtmence, that the commander ſuſpetted 
ere vas ſomething more than ordinary in it, though 


o 


His zeal for the king's. ſervice. Adding, it was 
deceſſary to make examples of ſuch robbers and 
| erers. y OT bir” re Ye ee wr | 
in the month of February a company of ſoldiers 
re ſent to Glencoe, where they were kindly recei- 
rd, and quartered in different parts of the; yalley ; 
inhabitants thinking themſelves entirely ſafe from 
lilities, After ſtaying a week among them, they 
Wok an opp rtunity, in the night, of killing fix and 
zu of them; the reſt, taking the alarm, made 
ler eſcape. This raiſed a-general.clamour, and was 
Puliſheq by the French in their gazettes, and by the 


* 


[nent as cruel and barbarous; though. jt always 


Md and His majeſty ſent orders to 
% by nd enquiry into the affair, but it appear; 
* lo many were involyed in it, William thought 
Ae Prudent to proceed no farther, contenting 
lf i diſmiſſing, the, maſter of Stair from his 


» 


* 


r Highlanders were ſo coraged at this, bat they 


1 ea to break out into open rebellion on the 


0 "rag opportunity. Indeed, the king's not 


ü Ga e authors of this maſſacre with the rigour 
"1 Kltrye n 
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dnidalbin, but that it might lay wholly on the king. 
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and conſiderably contributed to alienate the Scottiſh 
nation from the king and his government. But to 
' return to the affairs in England ir? Gl ty 
On the qthof November the parliament met, when 
the king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, thanked them 
for their laſt ſupply, congratulated them on the late 

victory obtained at ſea; condoled with them, on the 
bad ſucceſs of the laſt: campaign on the continent; 
and obſerved that the diligence. of the French in 
- augmenting their forces was ſo remarkable, that it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to have as great a force to 
oppoſe them; and therefore demanded a ſupply ſuit-; 
| able to the exigence. He expreſſed the greateſt con- 
ceern in being obliged to ſend ſuch large ſums out of 

the nation for the payment of the army; and wiſhed 
they could find ſome method of removing ſo great an 
| inconveniency : he intimated a deſign of making a 
_ deſcent upon the coaſt of France, and hoped that his 

parliament would diſpatch ſo ſpeedily the buſineſs of 
the ſupplies, that the preparations might be early and 
effectual: he declared that he had no ſeparate in- 


he ſecretary pretended it was, wholly occaſioned. by | 


Midites in their libels, repreſenting the king's, go- 


that his own inclinations were rather too 


; tereſt: from them, nor any deſire but that of render- 
ing them a happy people. Hitherto, added he in 
concluſion, I have never ſpared my own perſon for: 
the good and welfare of this nation; and I am ſo 

| ſenſible of your good affections to me, that I ſhall. 


continue fo to do with great chearfulneſs upon all oc- 


caſions, w 


| wherein I may, contribute to the honour and 
IE 050. oo 16h 
A A ſtrong party, under the directions of the earl of 
Marlborough, was now formed in the upper houſe, 
| againſt the meaſures of the miniſtry ; ſo, that inſtead 
| of receiving the king's ſpeech with that pleaſure which 
was expected, they immediately began an enquiry 
into the commitment of thoſe peers. who had lately 
been ſent to the Tower. This enquiry was carried 
on with great violence and animoſity ; but the king 
agreeing to releaſe thoſe lords upon bail, the affair 
was at length compromiſed. 121710 2 
On the 11tH of November the commons preſented 
an addreſs to his majeſty, thanking him for his 
ſpeech ; and another, defiring that the ſtate of fo. 
reign alliances might be laid before them. On the 
twelfth, a bill was introduced for regulating trials for 
high-treaſon. At the ſame time, they voted: their 
thanks to. admiral Ruſſel, and to the reſt of the offi- 
cers for their noble behaviour in the late fight off 
Cape La Hegne..: y 2717} 
Ide next matter taken into conſideration was, the 
article of ſupplies : and the proper eſtimates being 
laid before them, they reſolved to grant the whole 
ſum demanded, amounting to near five millions; two 
millions for the ſervice of the navy and {ordnance ; 
above two millions for the land forces; and 750,900; 
for making good the deficiencies in the laſt years 


. 
o 


; 


ants. 7 | . ain EF 61 4 
In order to raiſe this money, a tax of 48. in the 
pound was laid on all lands according to their real 
value; and on all offices and employments of profit, 

except thoſe belonging to the army or navy. They 
alſo empowered his majeſty to borrow money on the 
credit of this tax, at the rate of four per cent. and 
alſo raiſe one million on the general credit of the ex- 
chequer, by granting annuities. This was the firſt 
annuity act, and became the principle cauſe of in- 
volving this nation in debt. af. 1912:35Þ 
A third method of raiſing money conſiſted in levy- 
ing additional duties on all goods and merchandize 
imported or exported ; particularly the ſum; of 81, on 
every ton of French wine. A new. impoſition. of 


ed was the greateſt, blot of his whole reign, 


| eight; per cent. was alſo laid on the capital ſtock of 
| the Eaſt- India company, ' eſtimated at 744,000l. of 
one per cent. on the African, and of zl. on every 
ſhare; of the ſtock, belonging to the Hudſon's-bay- 
15 40 \ | n x 10 L company ; 
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company and empowered his majeſty to borrow 

half a million on theſe funds, which were entirely ſet 

apart for carrying on the war. | 

Among vther' bills brought in this ſeſſion, was one 

for incapacitating perſons, enjoying certain civil and 
military employments, to ſit in the houſe of commons. 

The bill. readily paſſed the lower houſe, but occa- 

| fioned long and warm debates in the houſe of peers. 

In this conteſt the earl of —. vs diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by a ſpirited and elegant fpeech in favour of 
the bill. He obſerved, that the commons were the 
repreſentatives of the people: But if, ſays he, after 
E . they are choſen, they ſhould change their 'depend- 
1 ence, and engage in employments evidently repug- 
| | nant to the great truſt repoſed in them, what can the 
people expett from their ſervices ? A commoner who 
enjoys a command in the army muſt have a divided 
duty; and perhaps bis troops or regiment may be en- 
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be in ſome action abroad, at the time his 77 5 
ay be neceſſary at home; ſo that he muſt either 
have the diſgraee of being abſent from his forces, or 


liberties” of the people. There is ſtill, added he, 
another ſort of incapacity worſe than the former, that 
of parliament men holding ſach poſts in the exche- 
quer, whoſe principal profits ariſe! from the money 
voted to the king in the houſe of commons, Would 
any of your ſordſhips intruſt a perſon to make a bar- 
gain for you, whoſe intereſt is concerned in making 
you give as much as poflibly he cant“ Aſter ſeyeral 
other arguments of a ſimilar nature, he deſired the 
houſe to conſider of how great conſequence it Was 
that ſo many votes ſhould be free, when upon one 
fingle voice the whole ſecurity or ruin of the ation 
might depend; adding, that the people could never 
be prevailed upon to bear ſo great a provocation, as 
that of being debarred from a ſecurity in their o 
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with diſcontent; that all thoſe vaſt ſums that had been, 
and muſt ſtill be raiſed for'carrying on the war, were 
not diſpoſed of in fo fair and equitable a manner as 
they ought to be; and thence very naturally conclude 
that their money is not given but taken.“ This bill, 
however, was thrown out, after a long debate, by a 
majority of two voices only; the argument againſt 
paſling it being, that it ſeemed to EſtabHſh an oppo- 
ſition between the crown and the people, as if thoſe 
who were employed by the one were not fit to be 
truſted by che othe-. i; is : Ze 207 en 
About this time a grievance of a public nature was 
- univerſally complained. of, namely, the prefling of 
land- men for the ſea ſervice by the officers of the 
navy, who carried them over to Holland, and there 
ſold them to the officers of the army; a villainous 
praftice which would, in all probability, haye paſſed 
= unnoticed, had not a ſervant belonging to one of the 
* | members of parliament been thus taken away. Sir 
1 Jobn Trevor, the ſpeaker of the lower houſe, bein 
ordered 10 lay this grievance before his majeſty, the 
king was pleaſed to expreſs his Juſt reſentment on the 
occaſion ; and ordered that no naval officer ſhould 
| ere. hs landmen for the future, on pain of 
e e ee 


being ea Fee een 
- The partiament-next proceeded to take into conſi- 
deration the ſtate of Ireland, concerning which they 
examined a number of witneſſes. Both houſes then » 
preſented addreſſes to his majeſty, wherein they com- 


from the lower houſe, where he is intruſted with the | 


— 


— 


* 


1 1 of the conditions that had been granted to the 
_ Iriſh, on the ſurrender of Limerick, and of the 
King's having diſpoſed of ſome of the forfeited eſlates 
Aud effettis of the rebels in that Kingdom: as alſo of 
_ " rhe licentiobſneſs of the ſoldiert for want” of pay, 
which they were perſuaded they had provided for. 
They complained of recruiting his majeſty's forces, 


\ 


\ ſcourge of war, a 
behind than vain exultations on the ſide © 


of war. TO harveſts had failed, an 
| had ſuffered greatiy; 
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| mw Iriſh papiſts, and of ſelling the forfeited eſtates D 
uch under their real value; to'the Prejudice of the k 
revenue; of the embezzlement of the ſtores in the ha 
towns and garriſons, taken from king James; and 
, repreſented that certain additional articles to th 10 
treaty of Limerick, after the rapitulation had You me 
| ſigned, had given too much encouragemen 10 the (01 
| Iriſh papiſts, and greatly weakened the proteſtant 15 En 
| tereſt in that kingdom. Theſe abuſes, they beſoygh 7 
his majeſty to redreſs; particularly that the loldiers I 
might be paid their arreats; that no Iriſh papiſt gen 
| might be permitted to ſerve in the army in that kin 2 
dom; and that no grant might be made of the forſeited jar 
| eſtates in Ireland, till that matter ſhould be ſettled in {400 
parliament, The king anſwered, in general terms Hol 
that whatever was amiſs ſhould be remedied, *' n 
| A. P. 1693. On the 14th of March the king let 
came to the houſe of peers, and after giving the ſhou 
| royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, he put an end to the veſt 
ſelſſion with a ſpeech, iti which he *thanke@ the par: 2ppo 
hament for the large ſupplies they had given bim; yoy | 
and recommended the peace of the! ſeveral counties ports 
to their reſpective care. He told them that his pre- Geor 
ſence was neceſſary abroad, but would take care tg boch 
leave à ſufficient number of troops to ſecure th for th 
peace of the kingdom; and concluded with affuring br Bi 
them, that he ſhould continue to expoſe his perſon on he v3 
all occafions for the happineſs and ſecurity of theſe fiſcoy 
kingdoms; and that his fincere endeavours ſhould media 
never be wanting to render England a great and o- ſived 
riſhing nation,” N 04-235 LITE BARR 5 5 175 gale, t 
"On the 31ſt of March the king embarked u 0 to 
Graveſend, and landed fafely at the Maeſe in Hol: ech 
land, on the 2d of April. He ſoop after put hinſelf , u 
at the head f the allied army, and advanced agil fered, 
the enemy. Luxemburg furprized andl attacked Oretre 
him at Nerwind with à ſuperior army. The king bot form 
not à moment. He dtew up his forces in order of eb! 
battle, expoſed himſelf" to every kind of danger; bat be fol 
was obliged at Taft to give way to the numbers of the i eaßy 
enemy. Though vanquiſhed, he made a gbrod ne 
retreat, and was ſtill reſbettable.” Nor did the French Jatched 
reap any other advange From their vitory tant WſlWſh et 
of making themſelves maſters of Charleroy. We nigh 
William was thought tö have gained more real ho, 
nour im the battle of Nerwind than when be tn- het c 
| utyphed- at''the ' Boyne. His very enemies vere ne 
charmed with his conduct. It was 2 common lying rely 
in the French camp, that they wanted only ſuch * 
king to make themſelves maſters of Chriſtendom. . 000 
The prince of Conti, in a letter he wrote {to his col: MT; bi 
ſort, uſed'the following expreſſion : * 1 fav the eee 
expoſing himſelf to the greateſt dangers ; and inch *i nt 
ſo much” valeur very well deferves the patede Bp rore 
poſſeſſion of the crown he wears.” The 1 * 19 0 le 
France” himſelf is reported 10 have fad, e e 
Luxemburg's behaviour was like that of the 45 Thy 
of "Conti, but William's like that of mae! A "del 
At the fame time Germany and Piedmont Hay 


the theatres of war. The palatinate was inhuman 
ravaged by the duke of Lorges. The Gul ein 
who, the preceeding year, had ſpread files bf 
through Dauphiny, was defeated near Ma . = 
Catinat. But Lewis XIV. notwithſtanding © ble ol 
viktories, found enemies in every quarter, e xl 
making the ſtrongeſt ' refiſtance. ide i che 

ſtrewing the pre - mort 
bodies of the dead, frequently E ˖ 


o 


The mbre' dreadful ſcourge of famine 


"#6 that the 11 
bread nor wine. The utmoſt diligence 
import corn from other countries; 41 


0 a * 
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pobart ſeaſonably purchaſed large quantities both in 


chours of France. 


rantageous to England. The French had, in ſome 
WF of the allies ſuffered greatly. The 
fnghſh and Dutch fleets were, indeed, very ſtrong, 
nd failed. early. The admirals were not at firſt re- 


lr inltructions with 1 to a large fleet of near 
400 fail of merchant 


let, together with the Mediterranean ſquadron, 
ould proceed in junction thirty Jeagues weſt- ſouth- 
vt from. Uſhant ; when Sir George Rook, who was 
pointed to command the ſquadron deſtined to con- 
i them, was to proceed with them towards the 
uns to which 77 were bound. Accordingly Sir 
George, with all the Turkey ſhips, left the main 
body of the fleet on the 6th of June ; and 8 
for the Streights, left by the way the veſſels boun 
fr Bilboa, Lifbon, St. Ubes, and other ports. When 
he was within ſixty leagues of Cape St. Vincent, he 
covered part of the French fleet; on which he im- 


lred, that as the wind was northerly, and a freſh 


bretreat ; but Vandergoes, the Dutch vice-admiral, 
nformed him, that be choſe to avoid an engagement, 
mich he thought extremely hazardous. Rook there- 
bur followed his advice, and they both ſtood off with 


atched with orders to the ſmall ſhips, near the land, 
"endeavour to keep cloſe under the ſhore during 
We night, and take th | 

adiz, About fix in the evening, the van of the 


leet, conſiſting of three Dutch men of war. Theſe 
Invely fought, firſt eleven, and then ſeven of the 


a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance. The Dutch 


M, vere about him; but no more than two of the 

1 belonged to the Dutch. Five fail of the ene- 
3 ſhips were ſeen to leeward, and two to wind- 
nd; the latter kept in fight of him till it was night. 
Ae next day the admiral called a council of war, 

den vas determined to ſail direQly to the Ma- 
X Gon order to procure water, and thence either 
et or Kingſale. This reſolution was accord- 
W gcuted. and Sir George condutted that part 

lleet back to Ireland in Fn n 

he kme © enemy purſued: their firſt advantage with 
4 Leer and reſolution, hardly a ſhip could 
* * for when the Dutch tacked and ſtood 
Aan ſhot of the Engliſh admiral ; but their tacking 
© Dutch gave the other part of the fleet an op- 
lnſderab) eſcaping. The loſs, however, was ver) 
Ny þ ©, and fell chiefly on the Hollanders, the 
"= taken above eighty ſail of merchant 
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eden and Denmark, . conveying it ſafely into the | | 
5 2 I © Aker the engagement, the French admiral ſtood 
The affairs at ſea this year were alſo far ſrom being 


"ys ſhips, for five hours together, They had 
good fortune to clear themſelves from the for- 
Mer; but were obliged to ſubmit to the latter, after 


e, repaired their loſſes at La Hogue, and the 


trained by any particular inſtructions, but ordered in 
neral to deſtroy the ſhips of the enemy, and pro- 
18 the trade; but they afterwards received particu- 


ips. belonging to England, 
Holland, and Hamburgh. After ſeveral councils held 
in this occaſion, it was determined that the whole 


nediately called a council of war, where it was re- 


we, the merchant ſhips ſhould make the beſt of their 
ny to Cadiz. This refolution was hardly taken, be- 
brethe whole fleet of the enemy, conſiſting of eighty - 
il, under the command of Tourville, was diſco- 
jered, Rooke was perſuaded there was now no time 


m eaßy ſail, that the heavy ſhips might work up to 
mdvard. At the ſame time, the Sheerneſs was diſ- 


elter in Faro, St. Lucar, or 


aemy came up with the ſternmoſt of the confederate 


. — 


terchant ſhips immediately tacked and ſtood in for 
le hore, and the enemy after them. Rooks ſtood | 

o ſea during the nicht; and the next morning 
-lour of the merchant ſhips, and ſeveral men of 


—_—— 


ore, the van of the French were within 


thought would put an end to the naval 
year: but it ſoon after appeared that a 


them abortive ; while the Engliſh miniſt 
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ſhips, and three men of war. The Engliſh loſt only 
one man of war, and about five mettharitmen; 


away for Cadiz; in order to attack that plate, but he 
found the attempt imprafticable. They then bom- 
barded Gibraltar, where the merchants' funk theit 
{hips to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy. From Gibraltaf they entered the Streights, 
and proceeded along the coaſts of Spain; burnt ſes 
veral Engliſh and Dutch ſhips at Malaga and Alicant; 
and returned to Toulon about the latter end of Sep- 
. . 
In the mean time fifteen ſhips bf the line arid two 


frigates were ordered by William to Holland; and 


twenty-ſix men of war, and ſeven fire-ſhips, were 
deſtined' for the' winter fleet, which it was then 
E this 
ecret expedis 
tion had been formed, in order to check the immo- 
derate boaſtings of the French for their ſucceſful ex- 
peditions at ſea. ranks ibs nin 
The Engliſh trade had, for a conſiderable time 
paſt, ſuffered very ſeverely from the privateers of St. 
Malo's. Never did one port ſend out ſo great a nums 


ber of thoſe cruiſers ; or even acquire, in ſo ſhort a 
ſpace of time, ſo much wealth, without engaging in 


any branch of commerce: the ſea was coveted with 
their ſhips from the channel to the Mediterranean; 
and their very names were become à terror to the 
merchants of London, Amſterdam, and Cadiz. The 
repeated complaints of the ſufferers by this depreda- 
tory war, ſo alarmed the Engliſh government, that a 
reſolution was taken to deſtroy St. Malo's, the port 
of theſe formidable enemies to the trade of the con- 
federates; Purſuant to this reſolution, commodore 
Benbow, and captain Phillips a famous engineer, were 
appointed commanders of this expedition. Every 
thing being ready, they put to ſea, with a ſquadron of 
twelve men of war, four bomb-ketches and other 
veſſels, and-arrived before St. Malo's on the 16th'of 
November. After bombarding the town for three 
days,” they took the advantage of a freſh gale of 


| wind, a ſtrong tide, and very dark weather, on the 


night of the 19th, when they fent in a fire-ſhip of a 
particular conftruftion, with a deſign to lay the whole 


| towR in aſhes. This would undoubtedly have been 


the conſequence, had not the effect been prevented 
by an accident; for when ſhe had arrived within 
piſtol ſhot of the town, where they intended to have 
moored her, a ſudden guſt of wind drove her upon 
a rock, where ſhe continued immoveable. At laſt 
the engineer, who was on board, perceiving her ſides 
beginning to open, and fearing ſhe might ſink, ſet fire 
to her. The exploſion was fo terrible, as to ſhake 
the whole town like an earthquake, unroof above 
200 houſes, and brake all the glaſs and earthen ware 
fer three leagues round. The inhabitants were ſtruck 
with ſuch conſternation that a ſmall body of troops 
might have taken the place; but the miniſtry, by an 
effect of their uſual inattention, or 558 by 
ſomewhat worſe, had ſent out this ſquadron without a 
ſingle ſoldier on board. Sir George Rooke's ſqua- 


dron was by this time arrived in England, and laid 


up : and with Benbow's expedition ended the naval 
tranſactions of this year; as little to the honour of the 


Engliſh as any during the whole courſe of the war. 


Such a continued ſeries of misfortunes, threw the 


whole nation into confuſion : every individual in the 


kingdom exclaimed, againſt the miniſtry, and even 


openly accuſed them of treachery to their country. It 


was afferted that the French court was privately ac- 
quainted with all the deſigns of ours; and 8 
enabled to take the proper meaſures for rendering 
remained, 
or affected to remain, W ignorant * | 
ö 7 | - 1 
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of the enemy. The weight of chis accuſation fell 
chiefly on the earls of Nottingham, Kilhegrew, and 
Delaval; to of the admirals, the marquis of OCaer- 
marthen and the earl, of Rocheſter. But Whether 
they, were ot not guilty of che charge is uncertain: 
they were at leaſt known to have been firmly attached 
to tele king, and not yet thoroughly, reconciled | 
to the preſent government, though they pollelled | 
- . ſome of the moſt lucrative and honourable. poſts in 


. h. 
_ ** The campaign being now cloſed in Flanders, Wil- 
lam returned to England the latter end of October. 
His firſt care was; to filence the murmurs of the peo- 
15 by making a, thorough change in his miniſtry. 
he earl of Nottingham was now laid aſide, and his 
| pace ſupplied by tbe earl of, Shrewſbury, : the com- 
mand of the fleet was committed ſolely: to the care of 
the intrepid adnural Rufllel.. In a word, the tory: party 
were obliged to make way or their antagoniſts, the 
whigs.;.thoſe only, who were known. to be firm friends 
to the revolution being continued in office. Theſe 
meaſures were. chiefly owing to the repreſentations of 
the carl of Sunderland, who had acquired a conſide- 
rable influence with his majeſty, and found means to 
perſuade him that the whigs only were his true friends: 
Löle the tories, under the maſk of pretendediloyalty, | 
were, in their hearts, devoted to the intereſt of their 
„„ i. GG 5 ac) nod; 
The parliament met on the 15 of October, when 
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the king opened the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech 
from r <1 Jo. f ooo 0934997 


t 2 Y. "y 


* 
* 


My lords and g. Pit Oh den de 
1 am always glad to meet you here; and I could | 
heartily wiſh that our ſatisfaction were not leſſened at | 
preſent by te fletting upon the diſadvantages we have 
received this year at land, and the miſcarriages in our 
affairs at ſea, I think it is evident, that the former * 
were only occaſioned, by the great number of our 
enemies, which exceeded. ours; in all places. For 
what relates to the latter, which reflets ſo great dif- 
grace upon the nation, I have reſented it extremely ; | 
And as I will take care that thoſe who have not done 
their duty ſhall be punilhed, ſo I am relolved to uſe 
my utmoſt endeavours, that our power at ſea may be 
righily managed for the future : and it will well de- 
ſerve your conſideration, whether we are not defec- | 
tive, both in the number of our fhipping,. and in 
proper ports to the weſtward, for the heyer annoying | 
our enemies, and protecting our trade, which is ſo 

eſſential to the 4” a of theſe kingdoms... . , 
I am very ſenfible of the good affeftion. where- | 
with you have always aſſiſted me. to ſupport the | 
charges of the war, which have been. very great; 
god yet I am perſuaded that the experience of this | 
ſummer is ſufficient to convince us all, that, to ar- 
rive at a good end of it, there will be a neceſſity of 
increaſing our forces, both by ſea and land, the next 
* allies have reſolved to add to theirs; and 
I will not doubt, that you will haye ſuch regard to 
ill give me a ſuit- 


the preſent exigence, as that you will 
able ſupply to enable me to do the like. I muſt. 
therefore earneſtly recommend it to you, / gentlemen 

of the houle of commons, to take ſuch timely reſolu- | 
tions, as that your ſupplies may be effectual, and our 


—— nt * — 


preparitions ſo forward, as will be neceſſa 
the honour and ſecurity of the nation,” - 
In anſwer tothis ſpeech, the commons unanimouſly 
reſolved, that they would ſupport their majeſties 
and their government; and grant a fufficient ſupply . 
for a vigorous roſecution. of the war.“ But before 


| ſupport of their conduct. But though their realy 
| were, thought far from being - ſufficient to juſtify 


| the annuity deficiency, and 296,692 / pound 


it. This refuſal alarmed the commons: 
ry both for 


vas to redreſs. a grievance, and take 
from the commons in parliament, !5 


4 0 iriQt enquiry into the cauſes chat oocaſioned 


miſcarriages of che fleet lat ſummer. This en- 


4 Ex 


{* 
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quiry took up a conſiderable ſpace of time. 0 | 
exceptions were made againſt the many del : jan 
which the houſe ſuſpetted a ſcheme was laid i0 0 
vent che Smyrna fleet from {ailing out of the En * clea 
harbours, till the French had ſufficient notice of „ ſor 
delign, in order to be ready to intercept them 0 | , 4 
want of intelligence vas much complained oft if, 
inſtructions which the admirals who: £ommandeg 6, king 
fleet. had received from the cabinet .counci wad hn 

| conſidered as badly drawn up, and worſe idle g 
The orders appeared ambiguous and debeddive m 10 
had the commanders ſhewed any zeal to do any this you | 
Moxe'than, ſtrialy to-obey them; which they b. make 
done with the moſt {ſcrupulous attention they 8 
uſed no methods to procure certain intelligence c of th 
cerding che French fleet, whether it was at fea, or ul 
in Breſt harbour. Inſtead of which they had mu n, 
to general and uncertain reports, though a flex M 
the utmoſt conſequence to the nation was intruſed i = 
their care: nor had they ſailed far enough u en 
Rooke. to ſee bim paſt danger. To theſe cham 1 1 
they anſwered, /.that they[had obferved thei .f 
that they had great teaſon ta think the French h 
{till in Breſt 3; and therefore thought it was not ſafe if [Fa 
fail tov.far.from/the.coalt of England, when de 
as they ſuſpetted, left behind them a flog ran{ih..... 
force, which might, during their ablence, dum, ay... 
perhaps ravage the Engliſh: coaſt. It was repreſentet ine 


as impracticable to obtain any authentic infummioſ i 
from Breſt; and added ſeveral ſuſpicious reaſons i 


ling 
: ö lebates 
meaſures they had purſued; yet, as they bad obe 
tetr,anders, den ebuld nov de punti, a 
cordingly a vote paſſed in their favou. 

This enquiry being: finiſhed, the common p 
ceeded to deliberate on: the ſupplies, and voted th 
590,000, pounds be raiſed: towards diſcharging uh 
wages due io the ſeamen ; and that a farther {und 
2,000,000, be granted to their majeſties for U 
maintenance of the fleet, ineluding the on 
that the number of forces in their majeſties pey 
increaſed to ſix new regiments of ' Engliſh dragoot 
and fifteen new regiments of: Engliſh foot; d 
83,000,121 men, including commiſſion and wi 
commiſſion officers, were neceſſary for the ſerie 
the enſuing year, to be employed in England and 
yond 1 A and that the ſum of 2,595,590 jo! 
5 granted for the maintenance of the land for 
They alſo voted 118,000 pounds to make 90 


make good the deficiency of the poll- bill. Ti» 
ſupplies voted. for the ſervice of the enſung Je 
amounted to near five millions and a half, 2nd de 
raiſed by a land - tax of four ſhillings in the poul 
by an inbreaſe of annuities; a farther exciſe cube 
and a duty on fallt. 9392 
_ Aſter the commons had granted the necelia) 
plies, they paſſed a bill-for rendering all ar 
their houſe incapable of truſt and profit. This Ur 
paſſed the upper houſe, and lay ready bee 
aſſent; but when the king came to the houle 0 | 
to pals the land- tax bill, he thought prope! i: 10 
the ” 
houſe was turned into a committee on che lar? 1 
nation, and it was refolyed, * That whoe vet ; 
the king not to give the royal aſſent to the 


off a a 
an ent 


their majeſties and the kingdom; and 


ſentation be made to the _ to lay before _ Weir we 
few inſtances nave been, in former re dreſs of [ a eb! 
ing tbe royal aſſent 10 bills for the r for ti — m. 
job pos and the grief of the commons “ Cadi; 
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ring given the royal aſſent to ſeveral public bills, 
10 1 Lane to this bill, which tends ſo much to 
dear the reputation of this houſe, after having voted 
pfreely to ſupply the public occaons. 


* 


don, it was preſented by the whole houſe to the 


Qi» E204 0 vr I "Ig 
« am very ſenſible of the good offices you have 
expreſſed for me on many occaſions, and the zeal 
on have ſhewn for our common intereſt; I ſhall 
nike! uſe of this opportunity io tell you, that no 
ince ever had a higher eſteem for the conſtitution 
of che Engliſn government; than myſelf; and that I 
hall ever have a great regard for the advice of parlia- 
Che am perſuaded that nothing can ſo much con- 
ace to the welfare of this kingdom, as an entire con- 
kdence between the — and people, which 1: ſhall 
by all means endeavour to preſerve ; and I aſſure you 


fall adviſe any thing that may leſſen it. 

"This anfwer, however, was far from being ſatis- 
fiflory. 7 it was thought by ſome too vague and gene- 
fl. A motion was therefore made, that application 
he made th the king for a more particular anſwer.” 
This occaſioned a very warm debate; but the queſtion 
being at length put, it paſſed in the negative by a 
eat majorit . Zig 6 1092 mee, 

A bill was now brought into the houſe for natura- 
eng foreign -proteſtants; which 'occafioned great 
lebates, and in a particular manner engaged the at- 
ention'of the public. It was repreſented on one 
hind, that the ravages of war, the depopulation of the 
Wind, the decay of agriculture, the wealth and 
mduſtry” of the refugees, already eſtabliſned in 
England, the preſpetct of inereaſing their numbers; and 
hereby giving ſubjects to the ſtate and freſh reſources 
0 commerce and manufactures, were conſidered as 


ſe dil. On the other hand it was alledged, that 
dreigners engaged in the manufaRtures of the Englifh, 
ould infallibly be of great prejudice to them; that 
ler aniaſſing fortunes at their expence, they would 
ede kingdom, and return with their riches to 
er naive country; that numbers of artificers were 


Meadof being leflened, would be inereaſad by this 
geaſure. In ſhort; to admit ſo _ non-conformiſts 
we rumber of natural born ſubjects, was to ex- 
le church of England to danger which ſhould 
WF voided. The laſt obſervation was urged with 


fed the church and ſtate as a prey to foreigners. 


e the difficulty, and deſpairing of ſucceſs, 
dre the bill till a more favourable opportunity. 

0 D. 1694. This year was opened by a dreadful 

er at lea, A fleet of Wieck 

9 Of men of war, commanded by 'Sir Francis 


Mecler,baving failed from Gibraltar up the Streights, 
molt violent ſtorm, which continued the 
"ev and the ſucceeding night,' and occaſioned. 
1 di melancholy misfortune; © The Suſſex, the 
ks on board of which Sir Francis carried his flag, g 


det wich a 
Mole day 


ed, and he himſelf wich his whole crew, ex- 
Valle wem of war, the Serpent bomb-ketch, and 


en men loft 


uch l laden; but rear-admiral N evil, and three 


Theſe reſolutions being formed into a repteſenta« 


king, ho Was pleaſed to return the following 


Melis of the laſt importance, and urged in behalf of 


aving for want of employment, and that the evil, 


t warmth ; and prevailed with many who conſi- 


"Pular prejudices are often formidable. The court 


ant ſhips, under a 


AND M ORY HI. 


| hall look upon ſuch perſons'as my enemies, Who 


—— 


ä 


b Moors, periſhed ; the Cambridge and Lum. 


he alhore, to the eaſtward of Gibraltar, and moſt 


A. D. 1894. | 563 
On the. 26th of April his majeſtp went tothe houſe 
of peers, and after giving/the royal aſſent to the: bills 
that were ready, put an end tothe ſeſſion with a ſhort 
ſpeech from the throne; in which he thanked the 


ommons for the large ſupplies they: bad given him, 
and as the poſture of affairs rendered his: preſence 


neceſlary abroad, he recommended to both houſes to 


do every thing in their power to preſerve che publie 


peace during bis abſence. 5 EE Shit eder 10 
Having thus ſettled affairs at home, William em- 


barked for Holland on the 6th of May, and, after a 


very ſhort paſſage; arrived ſafe at the Brill. From 
hence he immediately ſet out for the Hague; and, 
after preſiding at an aſſembly of the ſtates, he repaired 
to Loo, where he continued till the opening of the 
campaign. an „ «tl "og. ) ; 


The Fre 


23763 


nch movareh turned his chief foree againſt 


| Spain, 'where he was very ſuceeſsful. He had: ſome 


time before; in order to relieve! his ſubjefts from the 
miſeries they ſuffered, offered the Spaniards a ſeparate 
peace, provided they would declare the duke of An 
jou, one of his grandſons, heir to their crown. But 
theſe overtures being rejected, Lewis propoſed to in- 
vade that kingdom by ſea and land. With this view, 
the marſhal de Noailles taking the field early in the 
ſpring, advanced at the head of an army of go, oo 
men to the banks of the Ter, and, on the z8ck of 
May, forced the paſſage of that river, in ihe face of 
16,000 of the 
ſite bank of the river on purpoſe to oppoſ him. Aſter 
this ſucceſs, he marched direttiy to Palamas, which 
he immediately inveſted; while the combined qua- 
drons of Breſt and Toulon, under Tourvdle, and 
d Etrees, blocked it up by ſea. On the ih of June 
the place was taken by ſtorm, and the moſt inbuman 
cruelties exerciſed upon the vretched inhabitants. 
This ſtruck the Spaniards with ſuch a panic, that they 
immediately withdrew: their garriſons from Felieu de 
Quixolo and the caſtle of St. Elmo, in order to rein- 


force that of Gironne, a town well fortified and ca- 


pable of ſupporting « long ſiege: but ſuch was the 
terror of the Spaniatds that the town ſubmitied a few 
days after the firſt ſumm on- 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the marſhal de Noailles, 


after having refreſhed his troops, determined to at- 
tempt the reduttien of Barcelona, the capital, and 


indeed the only fortiſſed place in Catalonia now re- 


maining tothe Spaniards. - His plan was to attack the 


town both by ſea and land at the fame time, by which 


means he hoped to be ſoon maſter of the place, and 
in a capacity of deſtroying every town on che fea-coalt 
F Spain. | ON tt Ar ot Heaton, | 


But this ſcheme. vas rendered totally abortive by 


the aſſiduity of William. That monarch bad been 
previouſly informed of che marſhal's deſign, and there- 
fore refolved to ſend a ſtrong fleet up the Mediter- 
ranean, at once to aſſiſt the Spaniards, and prevent 


the French ſquadrons from coming into the ocean. 


Accordingly the utmoſt diligence was uſed both in 
England and Holland, to fit out 'a more numerous 
fleet, and have the ſhips earlier at ſea than in any 


year fince the commencement of the war. By this 


extraordinary diſpatch, Ruſſel ſailed from St. Helen's 


on the gd of May, with the combined ſquadrons, con- 
fiſting of 82 Engliſh, and 41 Dutch ſhips of the line, 


beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, and other ſmall veſſels. On 


his arrival off Breſt, he found that Tourville with tus 
ſquadron, had already quitted that harbour; and 
Ruſſel determined to purſue him. But being informed 


by a captain of a Swediſh ſhip, that there was u fleece: 
of merchantment lying in a harbour near Conquet- 
bay, he detached eaptain Pritchard in the Monmouth, 
-with the Roebuck and Reſolution fire-ſhips, to attempt 
me taking or deftroying them. This ſervice Pritchard 


* 


Spanifh forces encamped vn the oppo- 
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Schelde, and force the enemy to a batile;; but, by 


o an engagement, William gave orders for. beſieging 


remain inactive, crofſed that river, and marched to- 


men of war and tranſports, having on board between 


- maſh, was ordered to make a deſcent at Camaret- 
bay, near Breſt, in order to deſtroy that harbeur, 
at, atleaſt, to render it of mo ſervice to the French. 


s A. P. 269K. 
performed ſo eſſedtially, that out of 59 fail, he burnt 
or ſunk thirty- five 3 ma of war, which 
was appointed to convoy them, on the rocks, where 
me as loſt, and all the crew periſnlned .. 
rRuſſel, not having been able to meet with the. Breſt 
fleet, returned to St. Helens; but ſoon received or- 
ders to proceed to the Mediterranean with the prin- 
_ ol his fleet. On his arrival off the rock 
of Liſbon, he was joined by; rear-admiral Neville 
from Cadiz, and the Dutchivice-admirals Calemberg 
and Evertzen, with ſixteen ſhips of the line. By 
this additional reinforcement the ſhips unger bis 
command amounted to ſixty: three. Ruſſel naw made 
the beſt of his way to Barcelona, in ordem to ſave 
that city any e with the whole province of Cata · 
lonia, from falling into the hands of the enemy, who 
Had now blocked it up both by land and ſea. On 
his appearing before the town, the French admirals, 
who were in no condition to withſtand fo powerful a 
fleet, returned with t ptecipitation into the har - 
bour of Toulon, and Noailles abandoned his enter- 
prize. Thus the Spaniſh; dominions were freed from 
the danger that threatened them, by this well. timed 
expedition; and the French fleet blocked up cloſe] 
in the harbour of Toulon; a circumſtance that ſuf. 
kcientlyi confuted their boaſting aſſertions, of being 
in a condition to give laws to all the maritime powers 
of Dare 1 0 Ae e eee 
During theſe tranſaQtians, the confederate army, 
| anded the king of England in perſon, took 
dhe way ye 3 ow St. e It 
eonſiſted of 31,000 borſe and dragoons, and 51,000 * 
22 a body of 7000 | 
men under count Thian,] near Gbent. The French 
were-not/| greatly inferior in numbers; but the dau- 
phin of France, who commanded in perſon, declared 
that he had orders not to ſtir out of his camp while 
the allies continued in theirs: ſo that | theſe, two 
powerful armies continued inactive, waiting to take 
ſome. advantage of each other, till near the end of 
the campaign, when William attempted to paſs the 


an almoſt incredible march of the enemy, his de- 
bgns were fruſtrateel. NA e 
Having in vain endeavoured to bring the French | 


Huy, which was, accordingly, inveſted by count 
Tilly; and aſter a defence of ten days, ſurrendered 
to the allies, ho put a ſtrong garriſon into the place. 
This conqueſt ſecured; the biſhopric of Liege from 


| Ht 8 0 N Nor HNOLAN . 


| A'bigh-#ock, or rather: promontory, extend fn 
| Camaret to the harbour of Breſt, and commands al 


ting an end to the campaign now advancing, both 
armies retired into winter quarters. 


In the mean lime, dhe prince ef Baden, who com- 
manded the imperialiſts on the Rhine, diſdaining to 


the incurſions of the French; and the ſeaſon for put- | 


wards the French army commanded by marſhal 
Lorges, who, being apprized of the prince's deſign, 
retired towards Landen. But he ſuffered ſeverely in 
this retreat, great part of his rear being cut off by the 
imperialiſts; who, as the French retreated, advanced 
and plundered ſeveral towns, made a very conſider- 
able , and laid the whole adjacent country un- 
der contribution. neg 115 3 Ws; 15 73% &; 
Before William leſt England, he had concerteda plan 
for making a deſeent upon Breſt, and other places on 
the ſca-coaſt of France; | the execution of which 
was committed to lieutenant-general Talmaſh. Ac- 
cordingly, ſoon after admiral Ruſſel failed; for- the 
Mediterranean, the lord Berkeley, with thirty fail of 


1 a 


* 
* 
* 


of war was now called, wherein it was re 


the ſhips 


. L 6 
town; which they continued without W hom 


| carcaſesinto the town, which, © 


A. P. 194, 


the ſhipping paſſing in or coming out of that port 
This noma: is joined to the continent by a nar. 
row iſthmus, which might be -defended with a (na) 
number of men againlt the greateſt force. It va 
propoſed to poſſeſs ourſelves of this important yg, 
where we were to have built a fort, which, had thi 
ſcheme ſucceeded, would not only: have preventel 
the French from aſſembling their fleets there as uli 
and have deprived them of; the only port they hat 
fit for receiving their large men of war, but we {hou 
have had it in our power to make incurſions into th 
province of Britany at pleaſure. Lewis, howerer, 
having early intelligence of the deſign, and ſenſibled 
the fatal conſequence that mult attend its ſuccelz, q. 


PPOYLYSMPBEoT. RmEe —— T. . 


dered Vauban, the famous engineer, -to have the Cle 
iſthmus, the rock, and all the avenues to it ſo fori, of 
" fied as to render it inacceſſible, - A large army vg tow 
alſo ſent there, and ſtrong batteries were railed, tht whi 
commanded : every- place where: there appeared th Dos 
leaſt poſſibility of landing. el itt a 4 1 
On: the 9th of June the Engliſh fleet arrivedhe- bam 
fore the place, having on board lord Berkeley, genes ber, 
ral Talmaſh, the marquis of Caermarthen, lord Cuts when 
and ſeveral other experienced commanders. It was the t 
immediateh/ : repreſented to general: Talmaſh, by ſe parli 
veral of; the officers, What diſadvantages mull attend be in 
an attempt upon a place fo well prepared for annoy; tad | 
ance, as well as defence, and they warmly adviſe of th 
him not to Expoſe himſelf or his men. But Talmif nene 
tirm in his reſolution, told them, that their adv lc, h 
came too late, that the honour of the Engliſh naw him y 
was at ſtake, for which -reafon he muſt and wid wit 
land. The marquis of Caermarthen, with the umol honoy 
intrepidity, now Rood; in with eight men of wir, an comm 
came to an anchor very near the ſhore, in order f * Yor 
cover the deſcent of the troops. He ſoon foundhi lay of 
ſhips expoſed to the fire. of ſeveral baueries vid of trac 
till then they had not: diſcovered. But he, not 88 wich! 
daunted by the danger of his ſituation, - returned it aal e 
fire of the enemy very briſkly, Eight hundred neo - The 
under the command of general Talmaſh, got fe i Vith th 
ſhore, ; but they were, no ſooner; landed, than d el to n 
general found the enterprize impraQiicable, and nil " the | 
a: ſignal to retreat. This command came 00 aeg C mo 
for it. being ebb tide, the boats ſtuck fait upon © r he 
oe. The men were now expoſed to the fre 10 ing 
the batteries, by which 600 of them wre killed, 2 A 
a ſquadron of the French coming down to per © a n 
obliged thoſe that were left alive to. lay de "IN, a 
arms, and demand quarter. Talmaſh eſca f ah 
boat, which brought him back to his ſhip ; * | They? 
brave officer had received a wound in his this 7 r 
ball, and, notwithſtanding the greateſt care, Yi; 
before he reached'England. * 4 la 
The ſhips chat covered the deſcent were 10 jan 
terrible ſituation, having loſt a great numbct * d ws 


men, and had moſt of their maſts and * 
pieces by the batteries: notwithſtanding * hrougt 
marquis, with infinite hazard and difficulty, cep 
them all off, a Dutch frigate of thirt) . wo 
which fell. into the hands of the enemy ſolved 107 
the 
turn immediatelyto. Spithead, at which PR 1 
arrived on the fiſteenth of June. gp 
was held, by order of the queen, 10 4e, | u 
might be employed — — 
advantage. After ſeveral conſultations n of Not 
ved to make ſome attempts on the — bed 
mandy. On the 8th of July .they * on Ut 
Dieppe. On the 42th they began 5 rmiſſion fol 


twelve hours, in which th 


fl 
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om 
s all 
port, 
har. 
{mal 
t wa 
(pot, 
d this 


her, was ſec on fire in twenty places at once, and the 
chief part of it reduced to aſhes. Our fleet then 
| failed along the coaſt, and on the 15th lord Berkeley 
arrived off Havre de Grace, which place he immedi- 
ately began to bombard. Here the houſes were often 
{et on fire, and numbers of the French ſoldiers killed 
in endeavouring to extinguiſh it. During this ſer- 
vice the Grenada bomb veſſel was blown up, with all 


ented 

uſu eb U rde f 
1 ſhattered that it was thought moſt prudent to retire 
* to St. Helen s. An attempt was ſoon after made 


0 te vpon Dunkirk, by a fleet under the command of Sir 


wever 
ible of 
elt, Of. 
ve the 


fed, and the garriſon ſo ſtrong, that the deſign was 
ſon found impratticable, 


*. town, that about 40,000 houſes were deſtroyed, after 
i 10 vhich he returned with his whole ſquadron into the 
ed th Downs. | them Do 


ved bes lam embarked for England on the 18th of Novem- 


| genes 


iam whence he immediately proceeded to London. On 


[t vas the third day after his arrival he opened the ſeſſion of 
by ſex parliament with a ſpeech from the throne, in which 
40 ] teinformed them that, though no great advantage 


annoy: 


adviſed of the French arms; that having had ſo much expe- 


1 


Cloudeſley Shovel, but that place was fo well forti- 
n his way home, Sir 


Cloudeſley Shovel ſent a bomb veſſel into the harbour 
of Calais, which diſcharged ſo many ſhells into the 


- The campaign in Flanders being now cloſed, Wil. 
her, and the next day landed ſafe at Margate; from 


WILLIAM III. avo MARY it: 
ov, the houſes old, and moſt of them built of tim- | 


had been gained, a ſtop had been put to the progreſs | 


A: D. 1694. 363 
ral days mentioned him in the tendereſt manner, nd 
never without tears. He died ſo pobr, that if the 
king had not given up his firſt-fruits, his debts could 

nat have been paid. He was too charitable to ac- 
quire riches, and the only legacy he left to his family 
was his works. Dr. Tenniſon, biſhop of Lincoln, 
was judged moſt proper to ſupply his place; and he 
was accordingly tranſlated to the archiepiſcopal ſet of 


board, and ſeveral ſmall ſhips fo much The queen hetſelf did not long furvive her favou- 


year of her age, and in the bh of het feigg. 
Queen Maty was doubtleſs an excellent woman, 
and enjoyed a large ſhare of the virtues that adorn 
the ſex. ' Het charity was vety extenſive, and with- 
out oftentation. She was a bright example of conju- 
gal affection, the will of her huſband being the ſole 
rule of all her actions; and to this alone we muſt 
impute the little reluctance ſne ſhewed at mounting 
the throne from whence her father had been depoſed. 
Her treatment of her ſiſter is not, perhaps, ſo eaſily 
juſtified; all, therefore, we ſhall add in extentiation 
of Her conduct is, that Mary was not exempt from 
the conſtant attendants of human nature. Her per- 


graceful countenance and an affable difpoſition. Her 
apprehenſion was clear and ready; her memory 
tenacious ; her judgment ſolid; equally formed to 


alma rence of their affettions, and their zeal for the pub- 


a0 le, be cbuld not doubt of their being willing to aſſiſt 
n ——— A 1 ot 


vih vigour, the only means of obtaining a ſafe' and 
honourable: peace. He concluded with earneſtly re- 
commending a bill for the encouragement of ſeamen. 
# You muſt be ſenſible,” faid he, how much a | 
lay of this nature would tend to the advancement - 
of trade, and of the naval ſtrength of this kingdom; 


viich is our great intereſt, and ought to be our prin- 


chal care,” * 1 

- The parliament made no difnculty of complying © 

"ith the king's requeſt. The ſupplies, which amount- 

ed to near 5,000,000, were readily granted. But at 

at the ſame time the 5 * brought in af bill for 
i 
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| 


bear adverſity or proſperity ; ſhe ſeemed to have 
added the courage of the other ſex to the foftntſs of 
TR / x © PIT. PROS T0 VILS 
_* Senſible that his majeſty's intereſt 70 tx wea- 
kened by the death of the queen, both hovfes of 
parliament attended. on his majeſty with their addreſs 
of condolance, That of the lords was as follows: 


$£ E&.& | 
* 


*} 5 1 
« 1 1 
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We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
« zefts, the lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament 
| © aflembled, do, with inexpreſſible grief, humbly 
„ Affürt 6 the deep Tenſe we have of 
© the loſs your majeſty and the whole kingdom doth 
« ſuſtain by the death of that excellent princeſs, our 


py 


40 5 ſovereign lady the queen - moſt humbly be- 
« teeching your majeſty, that you would not indulge 
* your grief on this ſad occaſion, to the rejudice 


— 


oo hefe de more frequent calling of parliaments. This bill 
non th vent hand. in hand with thoſe for the ſupply, and, 
are frol laving paſſed both houſes, received the royal aſſent 
led, u the-22d of December. By this bill itwasenafted 
de bare an a ney parliament ſhould be called every khird 


un (hel 
to 


er, and that the preſerit parliament ſhould be diſ- 
bled before, the end of he ſucceeding year The 


but 10s piling of this bill gave great joy to the people. 
igh by e vere perſuaded: that the manner df procurin 

re, de Lies at 4 Vong by bribery, and: cor: Wa word 
- bow belaid aſide; ad fh dl bomoris cduld üeed. 
now m Rr at once their ſtrength and reputation! 

rot be 5 Waile theſe things were | ſalting in fliament, 
vg Fe 1. obn Tillotſon, archbiſhop. of [Cai ury;/ 

chick 


of nature, ſincerely lamented by dll who 

ſeemed piety; and virtue: He was u perſof of 
"y Judgment, clear -underſtanding, and'a tender 
er wonate heart a faithful ahd zealous 
*W but! a gentle and forgiying enemy. Without 

| Fate bigotry, or ſuperſtitibii be wis truly re. 
len His notions of ity were at once Excel- 
11 (a ſublime, His reaſaning was clear, eaſy, 
end. He enforced the/precepts: of the [goſpel 
_—_ and — language. His ſermons were ſo 
. that they were eſteemed the beſt 
x Bot they yer loſt their eſteem. i504 bisg N 
dae Hing and queen were greatly affebtediat 
EY 1 this pious prelate. The queen for ſeve- 


« of the health of your royal perſon, in whole pre- 
_ ſervation,” not only” the welfare of ygür Own ſub. - 
jette but all Europe is ſo much concerned: i We 
ae farther beg leave on this ſad odcaſion, Humbly-r6 

„rene 0 your majeſty, the Hearty and fincere 
n aſſurances, of our dtmoſt aſſiſtance againſt all your 
«5, <nEmies; both®'at © home and abroad, and of all 
n other demonſtrations of duty and affekkion, that 
© can | comme be paid by the moſt faithful 'ſub- 
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Toe this 'addrefs” his majeſty retyrned/a moſt gra- 
cioud anſwer, which way" couched” im dhe following 
terms: ©" I heartily" thank you for'your kindnels'ts 
Ie; bus much more for the ſenſe you hes of out 
+ great loſs, Which is above what I can'expiefs,” T 


_ -oThe/ example of the two houſes was Followed by 


proſented-to his mikjeſty from evety Parts of che 
ingdom. But nothing gave him greater ſatisfaQtion 
than'the following letter, which' he received from the 
princeſs-of Denmark, on this melancholy pceafivn t 
r 1501 IT 07 105! aw” 
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I dez your majeſty's favourable -atcaptince 6 


6 Backes ud n fies for yur de 


* tion in the loſs of the queen; and I do afſure your | 


7D * majeſty, 
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fon was tall and elegant; ſhe had a natural air of 
greatneſs that demanded reſpet, adorned with 4 
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HISTORY Oo ENGLAND. A. P. 893. 
that 1 am as ſenſibly touched with, tbe | 


« fad mis fortune. as if I had never been ſo unhappy 


14 1 1 


6; a8 10 have fallen under her diſpleaſure. .; of 


It is my carneſt deſire your majeſty would give 


me leave to wait upon you, as ſoon as it may be 
done witbout danger of increaſing your. affliction, 
that I may have, * opportunity myſelf, not only 
4 of , repeating this, but of aſſuring your majeſty of 
% my real intentions to omit no occaſion of giving 
« you conſtant proofs of my fincere reſpect, and 
concern for your perſon and intereſt, as becomes, 
Sir, 1285 208. ere | | 
« Your majeſty's affeftionate ſiſter, 
A | * pe ef "oy 317 88 and ſervant, . 
{; e ANNE. 


Tbis letter totally removing all the king's apprehen- 


„ Tbe queen, after, lying in Bete at Whitehall, was 


| UP the lord- mayor and aldermen of, the ' 
0 


city of London, and (which raiſed the mournſu}, pomp 
to.the, higheſt pitch of ſpiendgr) both houſes of par- 
liament attended the royal cœpſg to the abbey, where 
* ſermon, was preached. hy D. Tenniſon arch- 
iſhop oi CapterÞury.. -i; io 19d f 00 1 
d to the remainder of William's 
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ward Paunecfort,. major Mentelln and the agents 
ſome. — — Vert nieniolos. gd exatnin 
before ebouſe,. er 4pecious 
ac their: proceedings, 4iLracey. Payncefort 
was ſent to the tower, for having tefuſed to anſwer 


certain queſtions propoſed to him ; his by@ther was 
dolor go.the Ame geg forth g:defrautia the 
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nel; Haſtings, 4 


minds on this eſtabbihment, and they according 


in the reigu of his ts majeſty: king George dle 


T "A an M 8 9. 2113 S664 e e 
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were ſoon followed by. H 


reign, we ſhall here take notice of the remarkable o 
curtences that happened from the joint acceſſon af 
their majeſties, to che death of the queen. X 


In the month of September, in the fourth year of 
their reign, the ſhock of an earthquake vas felt 
London, and in many other parts of England hy 
well as in France, Germany, and the Netherland 
Violent agitations of the ſame kind had happened 
about two months beſore in Sicily and Malta. Inthe 
former eſpecially, no leſs than an 100,000 perſons 
are ſaid to have periſhed: on the occahon. $1 
after, the town of Nort- Royal in Jamaica was almoſt 
totally deſtroyed by an earthquake, about fiſteen 
hundred perſons being buried in the ruins. 
In their fifth year, ſtamp- duties were firſt im. 
paſed in England, viz. on paper, vellum, and parc. 
ent, n t parc ob bog rut bs 2 
A ſhort time before the queen's death a beginning | 
was made ſor carrying on the deſign of the now no. 
ble and magnificent hoſpital of Greenwich, for the 
reception af decayed ſailors ſerving in the royal na. 
Their majeſties had for ſame time ftrongly fixed thei 


made a grant of the royal palace at Greenwich (a par 
of which, on the welt ſide, had been begun uo be 
rebuilt for a royal palace for king Charles 11.) asalh | 
of a latge adjoining ſpace of ground! For this end 
king William, after the death of his royal conſon, 
appointed by patent a number of commiſſioners far 
directing the building and endowing of this intend 
ed hoſpital, and granted ao large ſum out of his ca 
liſt for that purpoſe; and his ruyab fucceſſors wer 
conſiderable benefattbrs to ii. At length annual funs 
were granted by parliament far the: finiſnhing of thi 
truly. noble ſtructure, which was filly;compleaed 
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wo· pence in the pound out of the money due to the 
officers and ſoldiers, without having any authority for 


Haſtings had either refuſed or neglected giving an ac- 


and their companies; which apparently tended to de- 


a5 grievous deduQtions had been arbitrarily made by the | 
ls, agents, who had endeavoured to conceal their frauds, 
: under the ambiguous term of contingencies : that 


n icipline of the army: that the ſaid colonel Haſtings | 
5 had taken money for recommending to commands in 
cell 


1 their requeſt. Accordingly colonel Haſtings was 
ts caſhiered, and his regiment given to Sir John Jacob, 
ngy appointed a council of officers to fit weekly, and exa- 
" mine all complaints that might be made againſt any 
1 | officer or ſoldier, and publiſhed a proclamation for 
; ; the ſtrict diſcipline of the army, and the payment of 
ya the ſoldiers in their quarters. 120 61 find 
1 The commons, however, ſtill continued to proſe- 
* cute teix enquiries, and ſeveral other ſpecies of cor- 
cad rption. (ſome of which were of a very extraordinary 
* jure) were diſcovered. Hut beſore they had finiſhed 
** their enquiries, the king came to the houſe of peers, 


fon vith the following ſpeech from the throne: 
th) 2 My lords and gentlemen; i 401 6 


* id: Lam come, to give yau::thanks for the ſupplies 
2 provided-- far carrying on the war in which we are 
1000 fgageda/and, dt the ſame time, to conclude this 
1 Kon, which, cannot be continued longer without 
ed prejudice; te the end for which. theſe ſupplies 


Mie gien. thai ſeaſon. of the yar making it ſo ne- 


N. | | 
e ber me te be. ahioady that it were io ha wilhed 
er katze at home would have allowed me:to have 
— been ele ſannet.. ot lo yi97s 10 langil 21 * 
n  Lvilltake-card'te place ihe adminiſtration of 
Mm Wins during my abſende, in ſuck perſunh om whoſe 
Jt eue and hideluy I can entirely depend and L deubt 
5 U * wu lords and gentlemein N ane df you, 
ea fc ö n everal ations; will he a ling to them his 
be e dais pf, you. Mode abgt-vau will he more 
Nahe | Sidinatily,/ diligent; in  prefervingo theitpublict 
1,re 888 ella, 10 noizihig). ads; bas 4621515441990 bed 
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making ſuch, deduQtion : that the agent for colonel 
count of the pay due to the captains of his regiment | 


fraud the officers and ſoldiers: that many heavy and 


colonel Haſtings had diſcharged an enſign, and ap- 
pointed another in bis room, . contrary to the known | 


his regiment, to the diſcouragement of the officers | 
who were to ſerye in his majeſty's army, as they 
ought to be ſuch as merited their commiſſions, and 


Place: of- ſv tagekſ! io-the> Netherland end, 


WILLIAM. III. X . i6gs. 385 


found means to throw himſelf into the town with ſe- 
veral regiments, and thereby inereaſed the garriſon 
to near twenty thouſand men. . 
It was natural to expeR that a place of ſo much im- 
portance, defended by ſo numerous a garriſon, and 
lo ſtrongly fortified, would diſpute every inch of 
ground with the beſiegers ; and indeed it made a very 
bold and deſperate defence for near two months. At 
length, Marſhal Villeroy, perceiving the place muſt 
fall, notwithſtanding all the power of the beſieged, 
determined to cut off prince Vaudemont, -who com- 
manded the army that covered the ſiege, conſiſting 
of fifty battalions: of foot, and as many ſquadrons of 
horſe, encamped at Aerſeele. The French were 
more than double the number of the prince's army ; 
and were very near ſurprizing him in his trenches. 
But he effetted a retreat to Ghent, hardly to be pa- 
ralleled in ant ient or modern hiſtory. He firſt ſent 
off his baggage and artillery, which were followed by 
his infantry ; after which he drew off his horſe. This 
was all performed with ſo much ſecrecy and addrefs, 
that the enemy had not the leaſt" ſuſpicion of his de- 
T Villewoy was ſo enraged at this maſterty manœuvre, 
that he ſent Montal, to attack the rear of the prinee's 
army, but met with ſo varm a reception, that they 
were glad to retire, aſter having ſuffered pretty con- 
ſiderably. William was fo highly- pleaſed with the 
condutt of the prince, that he wrote him a letter with 
his oun hand, wherein he acknowledged he was 


Villeroy, though ſubjected to the other's orders, 


ſtronger marks of a general, conſummate in the” art 
of wär, than if he had gained a complete victory.“ 
Diſappointed in this attempt, Villeroy next erideas 
| voured to ſurprize Newport but this alſo proved int 
effectual. He, however, met with better ſucceſs in 
his thirdt attempt, which wus an attack on the forts of 
Dixmuyde and Dymft, botk which ſurrendered to him 
on the finſt fummoansy though theft garriſons conſiſted 
of near 7000 men}; arong whom were two battalions 
of Enghiſh; and hat rendered this misfortune the 
greater, was, the French detained theſe-rroops, pri- 
ſoners of war, notwithſtanding it was tepugnant te 
the caricb eſtabliſhed;between the contending powers. 
Encauraged by this ſuceels; Villeroy ahempted 
the bombardment of Bruſſels; which was carried on 
wah ſuc li fury, that in lefd than 48 hours aboveiggoo 


houſes in the ; heart of the td und were reduced 10 7 75 


aſhes: The ftadthouſe,>ahegrear chf and ſewe fab 
ether; public firgftuves(obwere demoliſhedl The 


crfirebgf Bavaria who was then in e city, .thougly 


rembyed:from;danger/!way[o trervifiediat is dead 
ful and inceſſant nbiſeq that the miſcarfiedſand nearly. 
loſuher liſe. This deſhudtion of 4 cpital ch, which; 
bjothe cartel, waslenempted from bomhafdhiehts, Wa 
juſtified ih the Fregch / dm account. of 'thebdmbardc 
ments, made by the Eugliſm on che FfenHH“jGb ft 
Alter the perpe teich uf this unmary dot enges VIII 
leroy (having feinfdrved his àdnany with fl the'iroups! 
tbat chuld be ſpared dur 5 de garriſofis and ile forces! 
from the ſea coaſts) mazohed tnowards'N mut ati che 
headlof an armiiof Boje u⁰ðꝗGu ele, ο 
emugb d beaimefſexofitherfurrended of) chat imd! 
portant iti; {Wittialtw having poſfefe d high feH Gf 
tbolbampo whict-theFitench had oxcupitd during 
ſwgd; the mar ſhal was foffivientty.conviiced that here 
werttohopes uf ſundoſdif hu atiac k ed n, and there 
Iiforemarched xowandprhen Mhdighe/hnoo Ii 340 va 
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* Ruſſel, Nhe wintered at Cadiz, prevented them from 


tired 19; Palames;: This place Natel bombarded ſo 
furiouſly. chat the greateſi patt of the town and cafile 


| he maderthe;neeefiary- diſpoſitions for. fechring the 


Berkley of Stratton, ſailed; from: Spitheadpiand.on 
morning early the bombardment began, which was fo 


_ the. ſucceſs of our. arms om the continent was /mmebs 


dominion at ſea, found: means to 


= the Barbadoes; 1 ts:yeturn /homie; was: 
lait a deſenceleſs prey to the French priv bc 
3 gteat number © Thi 


36 A. P. 4698. HISTORY or 
| thought, proper to ſurrender, and the capitulation was , 

_ accordingly. figned on the ad of September. 

2 F French garriſon marched out of the caſtle on 
the gth of November, when William cauſed marſhal ' 


ers. to be arreſted: and detained priſoner, by 
way of repriſal for the detenſion of the garriſons of 


Dixmuyde and Dynſe, contrary to the cartel eſta- 


bliſhed between the two nations. But the French 
court, thinking it proper to give its parole of honour, 
chat thoſe garriſons ſhould be reſtored, the marſhal | 


was ſet at liberty. The king now gave the com- 
po of the army to the elettor of Bavaria, and re- 


tired to Loo, the uſual place of his receſs; ſoon 
after which both armies retired into winter-quarters. 
The conqueſt of Namur coſt the allies near 12;000 
men; among whom were the count de Rivera, the 


baron de Heckeren, and ſeveral other officers of = | 


tinQtion,, The prince of Holſtein-Norburgh, the 


rince. of Heſſe-Homburgh, and ſeveral. ne of. 


cers were wounded. 


8 No remarkable Sieben n on the | 


Rhine during this whole campaign. The army of the 


empire under prince Baden, and that of the French 


commanded. by the marſhal de Lorges were ſo nearly 


equal, that neither of the generals would hazard a 


dau In Italy, the only military tranſattion which 

ened worthy. our notice was the ſurrender of 

. which, to the ſurprize of all Europe, was 

Nielded up to the duke of Savoy in fourteen. Nee | 
But it was aſterwards diſcovere that Lewis and the 
duke had carried on a private negotiation! with each 
other, which: gave riſe to a conjetture that the for: 
mer had made a voluntary facrifice of this fortreſs to 
the duke, in order to engage his forbearance during 
the! remainder of the cam aign.. In Catalonia, the 
French made a very indi ent figure; far admiral 


forming-the ſiege of Barcelona ; upon which they re- 


wert deſtroyed. He then returned to Cadiz, here 


Engliſh trade in mg Mediterranean; after .whichy 
et Sir David Mitchel, rear-admiral of the red, 
vu 3 of 23 ſhips ofathe line, beides fri- 
d bomb veſſels be. returned with: 'thereſt of 

a den 4 England. 19 lo nb sdmod 2d! 


On che gd of June: a flaat,ricontrandid by lord 
de ef July arrived hebare St, Malo The nat 


vigorouſly — that in / two; hours, a ifire 
broke out. ute as. part of the town, and abbut our 
in the afternbon, à ſecond dreadfal.fire- broke om in 
the, welt part. By ſeven imb evening, .the be 
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men, wanted, i hy the:enemy's! 

from their batteries, and one — — The 
bombardtnent laſted near tuelvn hours, anf leid the 
chief part of the town in iruingsm. (1:05 t r 
The ſatis faction which the nations muſt have ſelt ftum 


abated: by tbe oli our trade ſuffered by the enemyts 
privateers, who: -potwithſtandig Sour uncontrolled: 
ind: tale be /number of our merchant-{hips! 
the Nl! condufl of the is of | Caermarthen;] 
vas) Rationtd with a ſquadron; off the;;flds of 


| merthant ps, took five: 
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189 brought to his trial for the murder of the Mac. 


 *+;having-been- obliged from the beg derne bn 
A eee aſk! ſubfi large aids from his 


Siſteutiom of the var; he took: notice that 


+ lift uch, that be could not 8 
| **/their care: he ſaid; that cm 


e 46ftants,> who ſuffered for: their ion; be 
4 couragement and increaſe of ſeame 
«vancementiofurade;: particularly that of 
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ſhould hoe ampeached;-bip+bn the delia, cone 
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War fell upon our. factory on the coaſt of Guinea, 
took: a ſmall fort we had there, and deſtroyed it. 
During theſe tranſaQtions: a parliament Was held in 
Scolland, which was remarkable for a ſtriqt enqui 
made into the affair of Glencoe. The reſult of this 
enquity was, that they entirely acquitted his majeſt 
from any ſhare of guilt in that barbarous maſſacre, þ 
unanimouſly reſolving, ** that the king' $ infiruQionsto 
Sir Thomas Levingſtone contained no warrant 
for the execution of the Macdonalds : that the 
* ſaid: execution was a downright murder: that the 
{© maſter; of Stair's letters exceeded the king's in. 
&, ſtruktions: that Sir Thomas Levingſtone had rez. 
Jon to give the orders he had given: that lieuienam 
<., colonel Hamilton ſhould be immediately arreſted, 
« donalds: that Campbell of - Glenlion, captain 4 5 
% Drummond, lieutenant Lindſey, enſign Lundy, 10 
&« and ſerjeant Barber, who had been concerned jn 
* the ſaid maſſacre, ſhould be likewiſe proſecuted: 
* and chat an impeachment ſhould be lodged agil 
“ the earl of Braidalbin, who had fo groſſy impoſed 
«, upon:his|majeſty;i'and abuftd his authority,” By 
theſe reſolutions, the king appears to be ſolemnly at- 
quitted, notwithſtanding which, his ill zudged lenit, 
in inſlicting no puniſhment on ſuch inhuman deli. 
quents, ſubjected: him to much cenſure, which his WAN 
enemies took care to improve io ſuch a height, wat nei 
length to deprive him of the affection of the Scot, lich 
William having ſettled his affairs on the continent, Irre 


of fou 
nued « 


and o 
upon 7 
vines 
continu 


| embarked for England, whither he arrived on the one 


yu of October, and was received in triumph by WW ontgo 
his'ſubjeRts, The next day he iſſued a proclamation din 
for diſſolving the parliament, and aſſembling 5. e prin. 
ther on the twemy-ſceond of November; which; Wi bon, wi 
having-accordingly met, the commons hole Pau ae 
Foley, eſq; for their ſpeaker. The following day de c; 
the king came to the houſe and opened the ſeſſon by Wl preert 
a ſpeech; wherein he told both houſes, © that be BN 
« engaged im the preſent war by the advice of hi 
K; bitt parkiament, and the laſt had, with the utof 
+. chearfulneſs;/ aſſiſted him in carrying it on, ndhe 
did not doubt but that the preſent one would as 
+. willingly ſupport him in it by their ſupplies: that 
ee he could not but take notice, on this oecahon, of 
% the ſignal bravery of the Engliſh forces during be 
, laſbicatapaigh, which had reflected equal honour 
<« ot themſelves, and: on the nation to dere wit 
4beloriged: he lamented as a great 


uhjets, 
„though labſolutely nebefſary for the effektüal Pro. 


the funds 
t had been deficient, and the equdition 0 of the on 


abliged him , 
i meinidn the miſtlable rondition of ker French * 


be en 
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4. D. 1696. 
of ſeveral articles, the two witneſfles could only be 
dered as one, when their depoſitions were not 
uon ie lame article: that the perſon accuſed ſhould 
Ton lit of the witneſſes two days before the trial; 
d that three years after the crime was committed, 
A xccuſation ſhould take place, unleſs the crime was 
- attempt againſt the life of the king. The lords 
ded a clauſe, whereby a peer was to be judged by 
te whole houſe of lords. Had this law taken place 
roner, it would have ſaved the lives of many illuſ- 


(fpotiſm and miniſterial vengeance, . 
'This celebrated bill being diſpatched, the commons 
oceeded to take into their conſideration the ſupplies 
{the ſucceeding year. The neceſlary eſtimates 
vere laid before them, and they voted 5,024,853). 
tr that ſervice. The funds neceſſary for raiſing this 
igious lum were the following: 1, By a land-tax 


nous men, and liberty would have had a part againſt 


ad. 


I, of four ſhillings in the pound. 2. By duties conti- 
in wed on wine, Vinegar, tobacco, Eaſt-India goods, 
d: ud other merchandizes. g. An additional duty 
ult yon all French | commodities, - 4. Duties on low 
[ed vines or ſpirits of French extraction. 5. Duties 
BY SMcontinued upon falt, = tobacco - pipes, &c. 
ac | hey alſo ſettled a fund for raiſing 500, oool a year 
ty, br the civil liſt:; and another for raiſing 15,000] a 
in. year for the relief of French proteſtants _, _ 
his A. D. 1696. This year was opened by the diſ- 
at wery of a horrid plot for aſſaſſinating the king, 
6, which had been concerted between James and Lewis 
ent, e French king, in order to reſtore the former to the 
the one of England. The earl of Ayleſbury, the lord 


Montgomery, Sir John Fenwick, Sir John Friend, 
pain Porter, and captain Charnock, appeared to be 


, which, from the bloody circumſtances attending 
, vas called the Aſſaſſination Plot. Theſe, with: the reſt 
che conſpirators, held various meetings in order to 
een the moſt proper meaſures for executing their 
und deſign. In the month of February, Sir George 
Wkeley, a native of, Scotland, and a furious bigot 
de church of Rome, came over with a private 
amimon from king James, by virtue whereof the 


( as ty in England were implicitly. to obey his orders. 
at bis perſon undertook: the deteſtable taſk of murder- 
, of lg the king, with the aſſiſtance of forty: horſemen 
eee 
nou GT Various methods were at firſt propoſed for effeR- 
def ibis purpoſe ; but it was at laſt determined to at- 
e he king on his return from Richmond, where he 
f h ally hunted every Saturday, and the place pitch- 
jets, won was the ha leading from Bremtford..to 
mo | unham. green. Perhaps a more likely place than 
jo” DO not bave been found; for his majeſty ge: 
jon 0 urning late from the chace, | uſually.crofſed 
we 4 ay attended by only a ſew of his guards, with- 
_ . ng out of his ccach; and when he landed, 
* " coach drove on without topping for the reſt of 
15 jor ; Bards, who were obliged to wait on the Surry 
b ad Wie; ite boat returned io carry ibem over; ſo that 
Wel. — mult iney itably have len ie the hands of 
„e tors, before the reſt of his guards could 
N | The de to his aſſiſtance. ,, hirig. is Fioes tt 
4 * Gpoſition; of their men wWwas contriyed with 
bn dan than the time and place: for having ſecu- 
be places in Brentford, Turnham- green, and 
nat re» win Mie 2 i CT * Ene 974 
which? 1 e enn 

f T | W3ck; 1 $a toe Þe ey yt pee 1 gt Tg ono; 
* alete of amending our money at this time occaſion · 
-f oe WT" Sage b aikhich ended in a refatucian to proceed, ue 4 
of t od ule, 5 calling the diminiſhed flyer coin into the mint 
9, Rl Ney in = — Point ta be determined was, whether the 'new 
nerioÞ 1 erent denominations ſhould retain the original 


And uri | 
e 0 the old, orabs eſtabliſhed Randard be raiſ- 
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they immediately diſperſed. 
eprincipal perſons concerned in this infamous de- 


VWitk regard to 2 and finenefs, and that the loſs a 
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other houſes in the neighbourhood, to put up their 


. horſes till the king returned from hunting, one of the 


conſpirators was ordered to, wait at the ferry till the 
guards appeared on the Surry fide of the water; and 
then to give ſpeedy notice to the reſt, that they might 


be ready at their reſpeftive poſts, while the king was 


croſſing the river. In order to this, they were di- 
vided into three parties, who were to make their ap- 


| ge by three different ways; one from Turn- 


am- green, another from the lane leading to the 
Thames, and a third from the road leading through 
Brentford. One of theſe parties was to attack the 
king's guards in the front, and another in the rear; 


while ten or twelve of the moſt .bloody and reſolute 
| were to aſſaſſinate his majeſty, by firing their blun- 


derbuſſes at him through the coach windows, It was 
alſo agreed, that when the bloody purpoſe was accom- 
pliſned, the conſpirators ſhould form one body, and 
continue their route to Hammerſinith, where they 
were to divide into ſmall parties of three or four, and 
make the beſt of their way for Dover. 
Saturday the 15th of February was fixed for the 
murder of the king; but his majeſty being indiſpoſed, 
did not go abroad that day. This circumſtance ſtruck. 
the aſſaſſins with diſmay: they immediately concluded 


| the. conſpiracy was dilcovered; but finding all re- 


maining quiet, they again met, and agreed to be in 
readineſs the Saturday following. Juſt as they were. 


| ſetting. out, they received advice from two of their 


accomplices, that the guards were all come back in. 


great haſte, and that there was a whiſper among the. 


people, that a horrid plot was diſcovered. , This news 
put the conſpirators into the utmoſt conſternation, and 


The method by which, this [conſpiracy came to be 


* > 


| diſcovered, was as follows; captain Porter, the day 


before the ſcheme was to have been put in execution, 
related the whole affair to an intimate friend of his, 
named Pendergraſs, whom he ſolicited to be one of 
their number. Pendergraſs ſeemingly complied: 
but, ſtruck with horror at the atrociouſneſs of the 
crime, he inſtantly. acquainted the earl of Portland 
with the ſcheme, and deſired he might be introduced 
to his majeſty, which being complied, with, he ſully 
made known to him all the particulars,he;knew of the 
conſpiracy; and after. many intreaties from the king, 


added to a ſolemp promiſe that he ſhould not be pro- 


duced as an evidence without his on conlent, he 
gave his majeſty a liſt of the affaſſins, ;...;,_ | 


7 4 
1 


A proclamation was, now ilſued for, apprehending, 
the. conſpirators, and moſt, of them ſecured, but 


| deren found means to eſcape. Admiral Ruſſel 


was ordered to Chatham, to haſten the fleet out to 
ſea, The rendezvous was appointed in the Downs, 
to which place all the men of war then in the ſea 
ports, were ordered to ſail. This was accompliſhed 


with ſuch expedition, that in a few dayz a fleet, of 


fifty ſail had aſſembled, with which the admiral Rood 
over to the French coaſt, | The enemy, aſtoniſhed at 


his ſudden appearance , retired with the utmoſt, pre- 
cipitation into their harbours; and James, perceiv- 
ing chat his deſign was, defeated, returned, gyer- 
whelmed with deſpair, 10 St. Germains, where, he 


paſſed the remainder of his liſfſſGGſſe. 
On the 24th of February the, king went to the 
houſe of peers, and in a ſpeech ee io; | 
To rs ol ro bogllo tt og bow ee volt; RES. . 
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ed in valve. Aſter ſeveral arguments for and againſt, the com- 
mons reſolved zhat the eftabhſhed ſtandard ſnauld be Nun 
| | ng from 
calling in the ey, Which was calculated at two millons 
erling, ſhould! be ſuſtained: by the public, and -a fund ſeitled 
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« the" trown.” 


who were TuſpeQed of being principally concerned in 


_ the Tower on the ſame fuſpicion. 
Sieh he thanked the parliament for the generous 
Foncern they hu teftihed for his Per bad, 

ment, and Hkewiſe for the large fupplie 


His majelly they gaye the royal affen te feveral gts, 


Max. and two days after arrived at the Hague. Be: 
ſote his departure he appointed the archbiſhop of 


"_ The campaign 


laid up at Giver, for the ule of the enemy. But 
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formed them of the conſpiracy. The parliament, 
in a very affeQtionate and loyal addreſs, congratu- 
lated him on the eſcape of his royal perſon from the 
defigns of his enemies; declared their abhorrenee of 
fach villainous attempts; and ſolemnly promiſed to 
ſtand by and affiſt his majeſty againſt all his enemies, 
open and private; and if he ſhould come by a violent 
death; to revenge it on all the papiſts. They alſo- 
drew up an aſſociation for the preſervation of his ma. 
jeſty's perſon, which was ſigned by alf the members 
of che houſe; and likewiſe by the lord mayor, alder- 
men, and common. eouncil of the eity of London. 


" The form of this aſſociation, which was carried! to 


every part of the kingdom, and ſigned by all ranks 
of people, was as follows: 5 * 
* Whereas there has been a horrid and deteſtable 
© confpiracy, formed and carried on by the papilts, 
„ and other wicked and traiterous perſons, for aſ- 
« ſaffinating his majeſty's royal perſon, in order to 
* encourage an invaſion from France, to fabvert 
« our religion, laws and liberty: We, whole names 
« are hereunto ſubſcribed, do heartily, ſincerehy, 
and foleninly profels, teſtify and declare, that his 
© prefent majeſty, king William, is rightful and law- 
ful king of theſe 'realms. And we do mutually 
«+ promiſe and engage to ſtand by and aſſiſt each 
% other; to the utmoſt of our power, in the fupport 


„ and defence of his majefty's moſt ſacred perſon and 


government, againſt the late king James, and all 
« his adherents. And in eaſe his majeſty come to 
« any violent, or untimely death (which God forbid} 
« we do hereby further freely and unanimouſly oblige 
«© ourſelves, to unite,” aſſociate, and ſtand by each 
< other, in revenging the ſame upon his enemies, and 
« their adherents; and in ſupporting and defendin 
1 the ſucceſſion of the crown, according to an 

„ mache in the firſt year of King William and queen 
% Mary, entitled, An ab declaring the rights and l- 
« bertres" of the” ſubjets,' and ſettling ie ſurgeffion of 


On the lich of March, Robert Charnock, Ed- 
ward King, and Thomas Keys, thtee of the conſpi- 
rators, were brought from Newgate to their trials at 
the Old Bailey. The court indulged them with all 
the liderty they (could ' with to make their defence; 
notwitkſtanding which they were; on the fulleſt evi- 
dende, found" guy of high treaſon; and ſentence 
being paſſed upon them, they were, on the 18th of 
March, hanged and quarterec ut Tybtirn. Their 
execution was followed by that of ſeveral” others of 
their aceomplices: a prottamation was iſſued for ap- 
prehending ford rr ere? and Sir John Fenwick, 


the plot; and the earl of Ayleſbu 


5 


y was committed to 
Onſhe 2th of Apfil the king went to the hotfe 
of peers, and eloſed the ſeſſion vith à Tpeeth; in 


nd the 
had ſhewn to his govern- 
r . | s they had 
granted him, defired they would preſerve the" public 
peace,/and affift the lords juſtices while he wavabroad: 


zealous attachment they 


4% . 


after fiel die parliament uus protogued to che 16th 
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The diſtreſſes of the army abroad was very grew, 

at this time, for want of their pay, occafioned by th 
calling in and reeoining the money. The lame ca. 
lamity was alſo felt at honie among the manufacturers, 
who where molt of chem ide, owing 10 ihe vant of 
money, ſew maſters being able ro employ any vor 
men. An order of council was therefore iſſued! 
July, dreſting cke juſtices of the peace to meet fi 
quently in their reſpective divifions, in order io to 

ſult the moſt effectual means to relieve and fubvifth 


| workmen in the woollen and other manuſaRurs dun 


was as bürren of events as that in Flanders:'the a6 


all ehe armies retired into winter quarters in ide be 


forthe preſent year; William immediately embirie 


happened abroad, har any diſorder at home du 


To IF rf as Ny TI IT" oy 7 * 7 ice 
they Here not only 10. provide for” the ferric. | 


of une. 100 03 e ele 5 21926 | 
Ide king embarked for Holland on the gth of 


merbuty,- the lord-keeper Somers, and five others 
"the principal officers of fate, lords. juſtices for go- 
vernibg is nation during his ablence. 
was opened on the cantipent by the 
allies burning a prodigious ＋ which had been 
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| He reminded them of the civil liſt an 


this juſt-and neceſſary 
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though the beginning was proſperous, and the 1 
cominued wien the lame animoſity, the poverg ,,, 

gaged'in/ it were no longer capable of making he 

ſame efforts. - Notwithſtanding: the ardour of Wi 
| lim, the campaign in Flanders had no fili. 
events. Lewis: XIV. lets fortunate than before, vg, 

now defirous of peace. He accordingly dilpatchoz 
M. de Callieras, as his-ambaſſador to the ſtates. gene. 
rab, for ſettling ſuch preliminavies as might ſerve 4; , 
; baſis for à treaty.” The Dutch, with the conſent dt 
king William, Hſtened! to the propoſal; and it wy 
agreed to accept the mediation of the king of Sueden 
| which had already been offered by the baron Lille. 
root, his ambaſſuder at the Hague. Lewis, however 

did not wholly: depend upon negotiation; he mal 
very advantageous offers to the duke of Savoy, ay 
| drew him off from the grand alliance. 
This perfidious condutt of the duke greatly en 
: raged the allies » his mimfters, indeed, attempted 1g 
exeuſe it, by alledging, chat it was abſolutely nec; 

W Fagptl ts embrace the offers of France, in 
order to prevent his on ruin; and that comme 

prudence would not fuffer him to let flip an oppo 

tunity of pyocuring ſuch fingular advantages to lig 


"x 


poor, till a fuſhielent quantity of money could h 
iſſued to relieve the prefent ſearcity. The atone 
general was alſo ordered to proſecute alf thoſe vid 

had entered into confederacies not to employ wi 


ing the preſent ſcarcity of coin. Ps. 
- The! campaign” in Catalonia, and on the Rhine 


vantage, if any, was on the fide of the alles; bv 


ginning of October t ob | 
The military operations abroad being / eoncludet 


for England, and opened the ſeſſion of parlament! 
the soch of "Oflober;" He told chem, tit "oN 
thought it a great happineſs rhat no diſadvantage" 


the laſt ſummer, conſideriog the great dithpong 
ments in the funded and che ouble that had d 
receiving the money ? wat the! bufineſß they bad 
fore them would be attended with great dient 


the Ef mo y zar, but al to make good ie ; 
ciencies'6f he laft;” He lobſerved, * that ore git 
peace had indeed been made him; but he #® a 
[rey welle prove abortive; that the bo 41 

eure an honourable peace was ue 1 
land ; and therefore the ſupplies forthe” 10 'F 
year miſt; atleaſt} be equalro thoſe forme | pe 
alſo preſſed them to maintain wth An 
ftament, by making good the funds ny” i fen 


proteſtants, and of making ſome fartner pe con, x 
remedying the difficulties relating to th A 
for recovering the'matjonal cred” = | Ale 
© The commons, anſwer to this fer en le 
majelly, * Tha though. this vas te fit er ve 
had aſſiſted him with ſuppher 4 be belt 

„ War, chey kee jyton of ol 
amuſed nor diverted from their firm reſol tajnl 


1 
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nining, by war, a ſaſd and honourable peace ;” and 
cluded with declaring, ©. That they would conti- 
wwe to ſupport his majeſty, againſt all his enemies, 
joth-at home and abroad. FO 
They aecordingy voted: 5,000,000, for the ſea and 
and ſervice for the ſucceeding year; beſides a, ſup- 
ply for. the civil liſt, and new funds for making goad the 
tefciencies, and ſecuring the public debts, which now 
amounted to near 12, 000, ooo. Notwithſtanding it was 
{ very large, they purſued ſuch vigorous meaſures, 
hat they ſurmounted every difficulty, and placed the 
credit of the nation on a ſure and ſolid baks. 
This buſineſs being done, the commons. took into 
cnfideration the cafe; of Sir John Fenwick, one of 
de principal perſons. concorned in the late conſpiracy 


London. from the: time of the firſt diſcovery of the 
plot till-the- beginning of June this year, when he en- 
devoured to make his eſcape over to France, but 
vas taken at Romney, on the coalt of Kent, before 
he could get: on ſhipboard; and, being brought to 
London, was committed to Newgate. 'Fhough his 
quit vas thoroughly: proved, yet he could not be con- 
niſted, there being on one poſitive evidence that 
apeared-againſt him. In oonſequence of this, after 


by boch houſes, to. which the royal aſſent being given, 
be received ſentence af death. He was compli- 
mented with the axe, in conſideration of his rank and 
of his alliance with the family of Howard, and fſuf- 
bred on 'Tower-hill, on the 28th of March follow- 
ing. He owned his loyalty to king James, and prayed 
fr his reſtoration ; but declared himſelf perfectly in- 
decent of the intended affaflination of king Wil- 
lam, which he juſtly termed a moſt villainous pro- 


|| When the attention of the commons was diſengaged 
dom the affair of Sir John Fenwick, they proceeded 
d ena ſeveral laws for regulating the domeſtic oco- 
ty: of the nation; and, others, paſſed an 
7 ** more effettual relief o . ew 
e, and for preventing abuſes in priſons an 
pectended eee plddes. Ever fince the reform- 
bn, certain/places in andl about the city of London; 
ith bad been ſanctparies during ihe prevalence of 
te papill. afforded aſytum td debtors, and were be- 
"ne Tetiptacles of deſperate perſons, Who ſet all 
iu at defiance. '- One of theſe places, called White 


ited abts of violence and outrage ; but the dad 
Wa ſo vigorouſſy put in execution; that they werd 
®lpcd to abandon the diſtric, which- was foon filled 


Poubwark, another of thoſe infamous places, was 
Weviſe cleared of its diflolute tenants in che, ſame 
nher. 40 $1310 CO" 3 QICHEH] 1764 VI. 118 il EBV? 419 1 
dh cffion an abt poſſed ſor the increaſe- and 

 rgement of ſeamen, eſtubliſtiing a vegiſter 
ity thouſand ſailors,” to be in readineſs. at all 
h an the preamble fets forth; for ſupplying the 
Ny . in conſideration of a yearly premium of 


kegiſtered ſeamen ſhall be capable of pre. 
o any commiſſion or warrant- Offices in the 


nent 


. 


Wo, "hx prizes more than non-regiſtered ſeamen 
* unk; with other privileges as in that abt ſet 
„ d parüchlarly, hey were to have che ſole 
5 on maimed or ſaperunnuated, of being ad. 
Gre, de newly eftablifhed hoſpital for feamen 
ad öh g er if killed in "the ſervice; their wi. 
Re „Düren were to have the ſame admiſſi on. 
* regiſtering ſeamen Was 


Pied 


ſehemes have ſinee been t on 


WI b 1 1 4 81 


for allaſſinating the king. He had been concealed in 


de moſt violent debates, a bill of attainder was paſted | 


an, as Glledovith a ſet of ruffians, who-every day 
kms! N KA | neighbourhood of the Py 


Mb more-- creditable inhabitants. The Mint, in 


® "A forty ſhillings each. It enaRts; that none 


my: they ſhall have 4 double ſhare or divi- 
ſubjebts wich che 


Bled by, ring ſe ny ly. re. 
0 a of che ninth year of queen Anne; 


III. 


A. Di 1697: Ses 
foot for the reviving ſuch a regiſter, yet ſo many oh- 
jections have been ſtarted, that na law has as yet been 


framed for ſecuring a body of ſeamen in readineſs; 


in caſe of any. ſudden emergency, without having re- 
courſe to the cruel and unconſtitutional practice of 
preſſing. uy | | 
On the 12th of December his majeſty. was pleaſed 
to nominate the earl of Pembroke lord privy-leal; 
viſcount Villiers, and Sir, Joſeph Williamſon, to be 
his plenipotentiaries, to treat with thoſe of the French 
king, with regard to a general peace, the preliminas 
ries of which had been. {ſettled between M. de-Cal« 
lieras and the. States-general. „„ 
A. D. 1697. On the 16th of April the king went 
to the houſe of peers, and, after ſigning the bills that 
were ready, cloſed the. ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which he. thanked: them for the large ſup- 
plies they had granted him; congratulated them on 
the ſucceſs. of their endeayours for reſtoring public 
credit; acquainted; them with his intention of paſſing 
over to the continent; and begged they would carry 
with them into their reſpedtive counties the ſame loyal 
principles they had ſo conſpicuouſiy diſplayed in par- 
liament. 3 . 
William, having appointed a regency during his 
abſence, embarked; for Holland on the 26th of April, 
that he might ha preſent to diredt the negotiations for 
a general peace. The conferences were opened at 
Ryſwick on the 29th of May, and the negotiation 
proceeded with very. little: trouble. The demands of 
Spain (that France ſhould reſtore. all the conqueſts 
that had: been made during the war) ſeemed the only 
difficulty. Lewis was therefore determined to exert 
all his force againſt that kingdom, in order to induce 
the Spaniſh plenipotentiaries to accept the offets of 
France.” The city of Barcelona was accordingly be- 


| fieged and taken by the duke de Vendome. De 


Pontis, a French commodore, was fent with a mall 


fleetito the Weſt Indies, where he took and plundered 


the':townh of Carthagena, and returned with an im- 
Theſe fucceſſes tended greatly to haſten the con- 
clufion of the treaty, which, after ſome controverkies, 
was ſigned between England, France, Spain and Hol- 
land; on the aoth of September; and by the emperor 


emed goth of Octaber. 


By this treaty Lewis gave up almoſt all his con- 
queſts. To Spain he reſtored Luxemburg, Mons, 
Ach; Courtray, befides what he ' had taken in the 
renees. © To the Empire, 
Fnburg Briſac, Philiptburg, Kc. And, laſtly; he 


_ acknowledged the prince” of Orange king of Eng 


land, 


|}: Fhus was William eenßrmed in his poſſeſſion of 


the throne, while France abandoned all the fruits of 
her victories.” Lewis ſubmitted to thefe conditions 
more from poliey than generofity. The burden of 
the war was become intelerable. The viftors and 
ikke vanquiſhed were equally weakened. It was ab- 
ſolutely neeeſſary that the finances ſhould be repaired, 


and the murmurings of the people ſatisfied. Lewis, 


after he had deluged Europe with blood'to ſatisfy bis 
ambition, was obliged to purehaſe peace at the ex- 


| pence of his conqueſts. 


A ſhort time after the ſigning of this treaty, Wil⸗ 
liam embarked for England, and was received by his 

greateſt demonſtrations of Jef On 
the gd of December, he opened the felon of par- 
liament with a pech fromthe throne”; wherein he 


obſerved, © That the war he had entered into by the | 


advice of his people, was, by their alfiftance, broug} 
to the end he had ever propofed, a ſafe andhonourable = 
peace: that he was ſorry, however, to acquaint thery, 
that his ſubje ds could not immediately fiid that re 
from the peace they might expe, the funds ONS 
e . fallen 
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claring, That as he had, at the hazard of his life, 


Notwithſtanding, however, theſe. congratulations 


' truſt and ingratitude 


4 - 


82 l gt 


oxy D. 2698, On the 14th;,of January, the king | 


970 A. D. 1698. 
fallen ſhort; and there remaining ſo great a debt to 
the. navy and army, beſides what was wanting to ſup- 
port the civil liſt. He obſerved, that the navy was 
increaſed almoſt double ſince his acreffion, and could 
not be ſupported without. a proportional increaſe of 
money; and he believed they would agree with him 
in allowing, that the chief ſtrength of England mult 
ever conſiſt in a. powerful navy: that, conſidering 
the ſtate of affairs abroad, he was of opinion, that 
the kingdom could not be ſafe without a land force. 
He promiſed to reftify whatever abuſes might have 
crept into any part of the adminiſtration during the 
war, and effeQtually to diſcourage prophaneneſs and 
immorality. He expreſſed his ſatisfattion with the 
proofs his people had given him of their loyalty and 
attachment to his perſon ;_ and concluded with . de- 


reſcued their religion, laws, and liberties, when they 
were in the extremeſt danger; ſo he ſhould place the 
chief glory of his reign in preſerving and leaving 
them entire to poſterity.” tier 118 ee 


The parliament, in their addreſs, complimented 
the king on the peace; and aſſured him, That they | 
would be always ready to ſupport his majeſty, who 
bad confirmed them in the quiet-poſſefſion of their 
rights and liberties; and, by putting an end to the 
war, fully compleated their deliverance.” - 
and compliments, the parliament oppoſed his majeſ- 
ty's deſigns, This politic and warlike prince was de- 
frous of eſtabliſhing a ſtanding army, which could not 
fail of rendering him reſpeQable- both at home and 
abroad. The conduct of Lewis, who ſtill retined a 
conſiderable part of his army, ſeemed to lay the other 
powers under a neceſſity of doing the ſame. This was 
@ very plauſible reaſon, and adopted by ſeveralof the 
members; hut the majority was alarmed: at the king's 
propoſal... It had an apparent tendency to ceſtablith 
deſpotiſm on the ruins. of the conſtitution. bey 
were perſuaded; the nation would ſoon loſe: its privi- 
leges, and the people their liberties, 1f-mercenary 


ea 


troops were at the command of the government. | 
This cuſtom,” ſaid they. being once eſtabliſhed, 


will become a maxim of ſtate; and elections, par- 
laments, every thing will depend upon the caprice 
of the court. Is not the kingdom ſafficiently:de- 
fended by the ocean that ſurrounds it? May: not the 
militia he eſtabliſhed. and regularly exeroiſed ?-{And 
will not ſuch men be more zealous in the deſende of 
their country than mercenaties ? Will not theſeiwith 
a formidable fleet be a ſufficient ſecurity; againſt-avy 
invaſion ?” Theſe arguments ſeemed hoablwerable, 
and prevailed with the majority, Ten thouſand only 
of the land forces were retained ; and three. thouſand 
| austin 30181 1 aid den 577 
M.illiam was ſo highly: offended. with this reſolution 
of the commons, from a pexſuaſion i that they ſuſ- 
pefted he had formed deſigns againſt their liberties, 
that, he declared he would have had nothing o do 
with the government, if he could have ſuſpected the 


1 


parliament would have been guilty; of ſo- much dil- 


* * 


© 
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went to the houſe of peers, and gave the royal aſſent 
to the two folllowing bills, viz. Ah Aft for, (calling | 
in the hammered filver money to be xecoined; and 
another t prevent correſponding wich king James 
and his adber ens. 1a be 


4 . <# # w# — 10 


ments, and procured ſetilements in the iſland of $. 


— I 05 


* 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


| lords, the old company petitioned the houle, and they 
. were heard by their council againſt the bill. They al. 


-. Theſe Hille being-.palled,; the commons applied 
themſclves afliduoully 10 the dilcovery, of means for 


_ the, diſcharge, of the public debt. The nere ſſary ſup- 


plics,, amounted to near ſive millions ſterling and it 
required all:cheir wiſdom to raiſe ſo large a Jum, after | 
the. nation had been impoveriſhed by-the; late war, 
The, Fall India company offered to adyance ſeven 


hn d 
#1; 4 * wy = : ad urg 0, | 
Fo. 3 4 E it Was replied, 
On the other hand it be prape 


* anoulling of ſuch grants, that, moreo%*" 


| many families, wdows, an 


lic, at the rate of four per cent. intereſt, proided 


accepted, had not another company of merchant 


ber of their members deſired to he incorporated, 3 


their expence; revenues at Fort St. George, For $, 


ritance would always be objects of the nation's care: 


. reciting itheir charters, chadiforgot to mention 


Warning : that -theickivg cauld not grant'the 12 


| A. D 1605. 
hundred thouſand pounds for the ſervice of the puh. 


the legiſlature would ſetile on them the excluſive rad 
to India. This offer was favourably received by Fa 
miniſtry, and would, in all probability, have bo 


made more advantageous propolals. They offered 
to lend the government 2,000,000 on the ſame term, 
ae alſo propoſed that their ſubſcribers ſhould ot 
be obliged to trade in a joint ſtock ; but if any num. 


charter ſhould be granted them for that purpoſe, The 
laſt propoſal was thought the molt eligible, and a bil 
was accordingly brought into parliament, and eaſily | 
paſſed the commons; but on its being ſent up to the 


ledged, that the company had actually acquired, x 


David, and Bombay, as welb as in Perſia, and other 
parts, amounting to. 44,000 pounds per annum, ariſng 
from cuſtoms and licences: for a great number of par. 
ticulars: that they had alſo eretted forts and (etl. 


matra, and on the coaſt of Malabar, without which 
qo pf ens muſt have been actually loſt to Eng. 
land: that they had alfo a ſtrong fort in the kingdom 
of Bengal, and allo many fattories, buildings and{er- 
tlements in various other parts, having purchaſed at 
high rates, of the Indian princes, many valuable pri- 
vileges and 1mmunities': that they were encauragedto 
do this from a preſumption that their rights and inhe- 


that ſince; this bill had been brought: into parliament 
the company bad agreed to ſubmit their!preſent loc 
to a valuation of go per cent. viz. 20 per cent. ſor 
their dead ſtock, namely their: forts, faviories and 
lande and 30 per cent. fon:thein:quick: ſtock; which 
they won content even to warrant, at that rut: and 
upon: heſe terms the company likewile offered io nile 
a ſubſetipion of. a, hoo, oo. 
In anlwęr to this, it was obſerved by tbe couni 
for:the new ſubſoribers, Fhat Raden i 

e pros 
viſos they- contained, the kings olf Engländ, who 
granted them. bavihg reſerved! :t6--theriſclves'a i 
cretionary power: to make them void on three feat 


exclyuGye.of all others;: by his charter alone, it beg 
direQly contrary pads laws; nor had his ples 


the year 
+692, plainly. bgnified that! the concurrence * party 


ſetilement ol this tratie : chat the compaiy 
in onder to obtain their laſt new charter and reh 
tions, bad made no ſoruple af having recouri tat 
indirect methods of bribeny and corruftten | | 
was never; eſteemed!a breach of public fu | 
derogation: from the authority of tbe ge dh 
from dhe honour off car kings, 10 bang Uf 
annulled by parliament, When it appeate 410 the 
granis were either unprofitable, or —_—_ 
gommon rights of dhe, ſubject: neither d . 
our kings think themſelves bound in houod fr d 
ſcience to-refuſe palſing an aft of pal | 


. 


: - they has 
ing been often dectined by ſuch gran n coul 
Feen beemannulled by the came 


- 
- : 
4s 8 
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hw 1 e pi 
behalf of the old company, _ e 


il | 


AD: 1698. 


greatly. affected by the bill now depending, which 
they laid made no proviſiqn for a determined ſtock ; 


bot to the nation for wan of a ſufficient, capital to 
carry it on: it appearing, by thirty years experience, 
that it requires at, leaſt 600,000. pounds a year to carry 


riders ere permitted, to trade during the. three 
years, as we | as, the company, which is directly con- 
wary to the charter, will. create great confuſion, and 
render the ſaid three years allowed the old company 
of no benefit, becauſe they are ſtill bound to export 
to the value of, 100,000; pounds annually in our own 
manufabtures, though the new ſubſcribers are under 
no ſuch obligations: that the old company are beſides 
obliged to pay, taxes to keep up forts, fattories, &c. 
while the new ſubſcribers are to have an equal benefit 
of the trade without either: that ſince the laſt ſub- 
ſcription the company has loſt, either by accidents, or 
the calamities, of war, twelve large ſhips, which, 


and a half ſterling; and yet, notwithſtanding ſuch 
loſſes, they have paid in cuſtoms ſince that period 
293,000 pounds, beſides 85,000 in taxes: that they 


, moreover, ſupplied his majeſty in Holland, on a 
ich rem prefling. occaſion, with 6000 barrels of gun- 
5 | powder; and had alſo, at a time of great extremity, 


ſubſcribed 80,000 pounds for, circulating exchequer 
bills,at the inſtance of the treaſury; and thatmany hun- 


* ded families have their whole fortunes depending in 
* be ſtock of the preſent, company, who muſt be utterly. 
0 mined if this bill takes effect. 

. Notwithſtanding the forcibility of theſe arguments, 
= te bill paſſed the lords in favour of the new company, | 


vithout paying any regard to aptient charters, or the 
lortanes of a multitude of families. They received 


e charter, on the zd of September; and on the 
Ye zth his majeſty incorporated them as one joint-ſtock 
* ereluliye company, trading to thę Eaſt- Indies. 


The diſquiſitions of the parliament. were not wholly 
contined to the commercial ſtate of the nation; they 
[exerted themſelyes , nobly, to prevent that corruption 
of manners which was eyery day gaining ground in 
the kingdom, Perſuaded that unleſs care be taken 
lo keep the people's morals from being tainted, 
veath and power ill, only become the ſources. of 
Pailon ; that the vices of the citizens are ,infeftious 
lo the body politic; that a ſtate without virtue has 

olt as many enemies as ſubjects - and that its, gran- 


wires to his majeſty, in which they enumerated the 
50 0 regularities that prevailed, and were daily 
berealing; and requeſted him to iſſue orders to the 


* 1 Their addreſs was very favourably re- 
a ed. The king promiſed to attempt, without de- 
. \ elormation of manners, and teſtified his zeal 

ine ſuppreſſion of impious books, which uſually 


Pt at once both the heart and the underſtanding. 


dche 7 | . "+ 
E 8 of this nature, however laudable, however 


155 Ii themſelves, are ſeldom executed. A 


welt rike reformation of manners, under the 
on of his majeſty, was eſtabliſhed; the mem- 


105 00 engaged to inform the magiſtrates of 
10 "Phy Als eries and vices as came Within their 

ee be fines impoled were, deſtined for 

ar 00 * es. A number of eccleſiaſtics were to 

1 don Vrtue by public lectures; and a liberal pro- 

ngs ba wi... made for their maintenance. 


Paving ANY Was laudably employed in 
ee _ ap endeavouring, to ſtop the progreſs of 
ey, 2 ality, Peter Alexowitz, czar of Muſ- 
Rat, vii Fey, by the appellation of Peter the 

6% Ms. kingdom, Having formed the 


bo laat it may hereafter happen, that the trade may, be 


i on in its full extent: that by this bill the new ſub- 


vith their, cargoes, would have ſold for near a million 


eur is a preſage of its ruin: they preſented an 


magiſtrates to put the laws in force againſt impiety and 


a. 


means for railing the neceſſary. 


| noble deſign of civilizing his barbarous ſubjects, of 
introducing the arts and ſcienees among them, and of 
rendering the forces of his empire by ſea and land 
equal to thoſe of his politer neighbours, he travelled 
through moſt countries in Europe to gain inſtrudtion. 
He was particularly deſirous of eſtabliſhing a marine, 
and of having a teſpettable-fleet in the Baltic: and 
therefore his principal intention was to learn the art of 
ſhip-huilding. In the ſummer of the preceding year 

he ſent an embaſſy to Holland, to regulate ſome 
points of commerce with the States-general, and ac- 
companied his ambaſſadors diſguiſed as one of their 
retinue. While he was on this tour he diſcovered 
himſelf to king William, and had a private interview 
with that prince at Utrecht, and in conſequence of 
his invitation he now viſited England. He ſtaid here 
above three months, during which time he was lodged. 
and entertained with all the magnificence poſſible ſor 
a prince, who choſe to remain unknown. He paſſed 
his time here, as he had done in Holland, in examin- 
ing the cock-yards, and improving himſelf in the art 
of ſhip- building; to attain which he worked ſeveral 
hours every day as a common ſhipwright, in the royal 
yard at Deptford. At his departure William made; 
him ſeveral magnificent preſents ; and particularly the: 
yatch in which he himſelf uſed to paſs over to Holland. 
She was a very beautiful veſſel, finely adorned, and 
called the Royal Tranſport. And it being thought 
abſolutely neceſſary to gain his friendſhip, he was 
allowed to engage ſeveral Engliſh artificers in his ſer- 
vie; and to take two. of the ſcholars from Chriſt-! 
church hoſpital ;_ and theſe afterwards laid the foun- 
dation of the marine academy at 1 K 1 
The Spaniſh monarch;'Charles II. bad long been 
in a very declining ſtate, and having no iſſue, the 
conſequence that might attend his large dominions, 
paſſing either into the Bourbon family, or that of. 
Auftria, alarmed all Europe. William paſſed over 


to the continent, where he negotiated a treaty with 


Lewis XIV. for the diviſion of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
By this treaty the kingdoms of Naples and Sieily, the 
province of Guipuſcoa, and ſeveral other places de- 
pendent on Spain, were deſtined. to the dauphin ;; 
the Milaneſe to the archduke, Charles II. fon to the 
; emperor ; and the reſt to the young prince of Bavaria, 
who was about eight years of age. But the latter 
| dying ſoon after the treaty was agreed to, a new one 
was made, in which Bavaria was aſſigned to the 
archduke; Lorraine added to the poſſeſſions of the; 
dauphin; and Milan given to the duke of Lor- 
Trainee. . « 
Having finiſhed this buſineſs on the continent, 
William returned to England, and on the gd of De- 
cember opened the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech, 
from the throne ; wherein he ſtrongly recommended, 
to them the keeping up ſuch a force, as might preſerve 
that weight and influence they at preſent enjoyed in 
the affairs of the continent; and their making a far- 
ther. progreſs in diſcharging the national debt con- 
tracted by the war. He concluded with recommend- 
ing three popular ſubjeQs to their particular attention: 
the making proviſion for the poor. the advancement 
of trade; and the diſcouraging vice and prophaneneſs. 
It is remarkable that in this ſpeech William made no 
mention of the partition treaty he had ſo lately con- 
cluded abroad, and which afterwards ſo. greatly ex- 
cited the attention of the kingdom. This was in- 
duftriouſly concealed both from the parliament and 
the privy-council. Probably he ſuſpeQed the ſince- 
rity of Lewis, and therefore thought. it extremely ne- 
ceſſary ioo keep a good body of troops in readineſs 
to compel the French monarch to obſerve the late 
treaty in caſe of the king of Spain's death. 


The parliament, ignorant of the partition treaty, 


and of the neceſſity of keeping a large body of . | 
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ſuffer any jealouſy or miſunderſtanding 


of the kingdom, they 


579 A. D. 1699. 
in pay, immediately took that part'of the in Ne; page 
into conſideration. William, when he paſſed over 
to Holland, had left orders with the miniſtry to retain 
16,000 men in the ſervice, notwithſtanding the vote 
of the commons, by which the army vas limited to 
10,000. 1 fo irritated the new par- 
liament, that they reſolved to oppoſe the king in all 
his demands. They accordingly came immediately 
to the following reſolution, That all the land forces 
in Engliſh pay, excecding 7000 men, and theſe his 
majeſty's natural born fubjeQs; 'be forthwith paid off 
and diſbanded 3; and that all the forces in Ireland, ex- 
ceeding 12,000'men, all his majefty's natural born 
ſubjects, be likewiſe forthwith diſbanded. and paid 
off,” This reſolution being paſſed, a hill was ordered 
in, and ſoon paſſed both houſes; in eonſequence of 
which not only the French proteſtant regiments, but 
even the king's favourite Dutch guards were to be 
removed out of the Britiſh dominions. IT 
A. D. 1699. William was highly exaſperated at 
the proceedings of the partiament. - Their: jealouſy 
ſo deeply affetted him, that he aQually formed! a re- 


compoſed. a ſpeech which he intended to have deli- 
vered on that occaſton ; but was diverted from his 
raſh _— by his moſt intimate friends ; and at laſt 
perſuaded to give the royal aſſent tp the bill for re- 
ducing the army. 3 > + KSt; Bolle 


Accordingly, on the ad of February been to 


the houle of peers, and addreſſed himſelf to the par- 
liament in the following manner: I am come to 


| for my aſſent. T the reduction of 
the army to fo inconfiderable a number 


in our 


preſent circumſtances, be attended with the moſt fatal 


conſequences ; and though I might juſtly complain 
of the harſh treatment 1 have received in being de- 
rived of thoſe guards who/accomipanied me into this 
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the king went to the houſe of peers on the 


| of ede year, as well as their own particular aff, 


Catalonia, and carried the ſick king to Toledo, under 
ptetence that the air there was much more wholelone 
than that of Madrid oo 


UU 


e ENGLAND. 


to the earl of Sund 
the houſe of commons, I fhould not know wha i 


| fron with a ſpeech from the'throne, in which he 101 


r ere WI iS mono eo ORE os 1 


viſhed no inconveniency might happen in the inter 
ſolution of abandoning the government, and had even | 5 951! 05 icht 6 BYK; 42 


| | > | her utmoſt! endeavours to give the crown to tha 
pels the bill for diſbanding the forces as ſoon as IF knew | | 


It wasre 


ingdom, and have conſtantly attended me in all my | 


fortunes, yet as I am convinced that nothing can be 
more udicial to our common intereſt, than to 
to ariſe be- 
tween me and my people, I am firmly reſolved to 
comply with your requeſt. Nevertheleſs, after having- 
thus aſſigned my reaſons for paſſing this bill, I muſt 
likewiſe in diſcharge of the truſt you have repoſed in 
me, declare,. that, in my opinion, the nation is leſt too 
naked and defenceleſs; it is your duty, therefore; to 
take this matter into your conſideration, and immedi- 
_ to 3 ſuch a ſtrength as may he deemed ne- 
ceſſary for the ſafety of the kingdom, and the pre- 
ſervation of that peace we have lo lately obtained.” 
But notwithſtanding the king had paſſed the bill for 


diſbanding the wy, he was very unwilling to part 


with his guards, and accordingly ſent a meſſage to the 


commons; informing them, that the neceſſury pre- 


parationa were made for tranſporting the guards who 
came with him into typ be 4 
to ſend them away immediately, unleſs, out of con. 
fideration to him, the commons could find out fome 
way to continue them longer in his ſervice, which his 


majeſty would take very kindly.” But the commons 


3 They reminded him of his former 
promiſe to diſm oreign troops. The happineſs 
added, depended on the mu. 


tual 


this confidence required him to intruſt the care of 


Vis facred'perſon 10 his fubjefts, 


Finding it would be in vain to contend With the 
commons, William yielded to neceſſuy, and the Dutch 
were rted to Holland. It muſt be 
owned chat the behaviour of the lower houſe with re- 


to the Duieh indicated that th 
gard r oy they 


| vere ratheriaſpired with the ſpirit of ferocious obſtina- 
cy than genuine patriotiſm. William vas perſuaded of 
2 i 
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nee of the prince and the people. That 


; mined not to make a will in favour of the archduke, 
On tlie other hand the marquis d Harcourt, anbaſſa 
dor of | | 
more dexterity and addreſs. Their inveterate an. 
| pathy to France decreaſed eve 
| were as unwith 


* 


the dying monarch ſacrificed the intereſts of li * 


— 


"TR. 


the indiſereet and imperious conduR of the court of 


num 
and entered the Spani 


duke of Anjou, youngeſt ſon. to the dauphin, i „ 
his dominions, with this proviſo, however, 


che kingdom by fea and land; and rec 
ing the harbours. He remind 


A. P. 160. 
this, and took no pains to diſguiſe his ſenimen, 
Had I as many r. to beſtow,” ſaid he one dey 


and, '* as there are member; 


was to have my 4 4 
There being ſeveral bills ready for the royal affen 


* | the 4th 
„and after ſigning them, put an end to Fa * 


them, that having ſat ſo many months, the fealon 
made it reaſonable they ſhould enjoy a receſs ; th 

took it for granted he had' fel all the bills ri 
thought neceffary, and he had given his affent to aj 
they had preſented to Hm; that if any thing elſe ww 
wanting to-their-fafety, the fecurity of the public cre. 
dit, the difcharge of the national debt, the advance. 
ment of trade, the ſuppreſſion of vice, and the em. 
ployment of the poor, the things he propoſed ty 
them at their meeting, he did not doubt but effedul 
care would be taken of them next winter; and 


vai #- i: 25 
The Spaniſh monarch. Charles II. who was no 
ſtranger to the late treaty of partition between Wi. 
liam and Lewis, b . en, their ufurping ; 
power to diſpoſe of his dominions without his con. 
ſent. He determined therefore to make a will in fi 
your of the archduke, ſecond fon to Leopold, the 
reigning emperor, The queen of Spain allo uſed 


young prince, to whom ſhe was fo nearly related, 
She accordingly new modelled the council; beſtoved 
the government of Milan upon prince Vaudemont; 
appointed the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt viceroy of 


t 
ch 5 
nisforti 
c ſect 
| Jedoouſy 
eco: 


But all theſe meafures were rendered abortive by 


Vienna. Charles now altered his mind, and deter. 


is XIV. managed the (Spaniard vith 


day. The grandes 
as their miſter to diſmember de 
monarchy: and France alone ſeemed capable of 
preventing an incident ſo deſtruktive to the bool 
and power of their country. They advised Charts Wi 
therefore to give the preference to a prince of 1 
nation. Pope Innocent XII. who then filled the pap! 
chair, was conſulted on this intereſting ſubject, G 
approved the meaſure, as agreeable to the laws 
Spain, and the intereſt of religion. 
The French monarch, ignorant of this reſolu00 
in favour of his family, cauſed 60,000 of hi 
n n advance towards Catalonia, while 2 87 
ber of ſhips and gallies cruized along ibe 9% 

h harbours. It was non 2 

lutely neceflary for ſome meaſures to be taken; © 


great 


mily to thofe of his kingdom : he nominate 


tho Grown of France and Spain ſhould never © 
umted, e HER * 
me parlament meeting on the 16th Augen d 
the king opened the ſeſſſon with a ſpcec? | 
thrane, wherein he obſerved, * That bis © 
together ſq early was owing. to an 2 
of makin Cie farther provifion for th 


particularly the repairing the ac print of mak 


- 2 
5 
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4 the deßeiences of the funds, diſcharging the na- 
— debt, and providing ſupplies for the enſuing 
den, le told them, he hoped that the nation was 
"ready convinced of the good effects of the peace, 
iy the evident increaſe of their trade, vhich he ſhould 
1 his utmoſt endeavours to promote and encourage; 
at he thought,” however, it might receive a farther 
advantage; by paſſing a bill for puniſhing the unlawful 
and clandeſtine running of goods ; and by employing 
the poor, who were become a burden to the nation: 
te declared himſelf to be fully affured of the love 
nd affetions of his people,” which he ſhonld endes. 
your to preſerve, by maintainingl their rights and fi. 
herties, by ſupporting the eſtabliſhed religion, by dil: 
jenſing juſtice with clemeney and impartiality, by 
countenancing virtue and diſcouraging vice, and by 
teclining no difficulties or dangers to promote theit 
welfare and proſperity. Having particularly de- 
eared his intentions; he concluded his ſpeech. in the 
following manner : ** Since, therefore, our aims are 
only for the public good, let us att with confidence in 
one another, which will not fail, with God's bleſſi hg, 
to make me a happy king, and you a great and flou- 
nin | alk. | We.» 1 0 EE SETS. my 111 „„ 
Masten ſpeech was certainly of the moſt kind 


commons. © The ſpirit of party magnifies every thing. 
The expreſſion! of acting with confidence in each 
aber, was conftrued into an iplication of a diſtruſt 
br vant of confidence in them, and they determine 

breſent ii. They accordingly returned no addreſs 
af thanks; but, on the 4th of December, preſented 
wat may be conſidered as a remonſtrance; in which 
they declared, That being highly ſenſible nothing 
w more neceſſary for the peace and welfare of the 
kingdom, the quieting of the minds of the people, 
ad the diſappointing the deſigns of their enemies, 
lan a mutuaſ and entire confidence between his ma- 
fly and his parliament, they eſteemed it their greateſt 


lte ſecurity-of his majeſty and his government, any 
fealouſ or diſtruſt had been raiſed of their duty and 


preſent, that it would greatly conduce to the conti- 
dung and eſtabliſhing an entire confidence between 
is majeſty and bis parliament, if he would be pleaſed 
en marks of his high diſpleaſure towards ſuch 
perions as ſhould preſume to miſrepreſent their pro- 
tedings 0 his majeſty ; and they ſhonld, on cheir 
fat, diſcourage all falſe rumours and reports refleQ- 
ing on his majeſty and his government, whereby any 
dane ang might be created between him and 

] ani n STE eee 4 14 
| Altoniſhed at this repreſentation, the king replied, 
A bat no perſon had ever yet dared to milrepreſent 
Proceedings of either houſe; and if they had, 
l rould immediately have felt the higheſt marks of 
z Upleaſure ; and that he took very kindly the af- 
— ce they gave him of difcouraging all' falſe ru- 


urs and reflecti bhimſelf and his go- 
1 ee rellectiag on himſelf” and his go 5 


of the legiſlature, for rendering the nation 
ton did abroad, and happy at — — com- 
u. every thing in hate power to mortify the 
| Wen William gave them, in return, many in- 
3 reſentment. They 

rer ern. whereby)the eſtates in Ireland he had 
bn. bis favourites were taken from them, and be- 
dn de 

Wer. — this victory, they proceeded to ſuch 
dar aj, Bits in their career, that they came 
| onto addreſs his majeſty; that no perſon, 
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ad tender nature, yet it gave high offence to the 


; | of the 


(fortune, that, after having ſo amply provided for 


alleftion : and, at the ſame time, begged leave to re. 


Theſe proceedings were ill calculated to produce | 
3 ſo neceſſary between the different 


aſſed a bill of 


Property of the crown. But not ſa- 


ho was not a native of his dominions, except the 


| prince of Denmark; ſhould be admitted into bis 


councils of England or Ireland. But before this ad- 
dteſs could be preſented, the king came to the houſe. 
of peers; and, after giving the royal aſſent to ſuch 
| bills as were ready, put an end to the feſſion. 

A. D. 1700. During the ill humour that ſubſiſted 
between the King and the houfe of commons, Charles 
II. of Spain paid the debt of nature. The death of 
this prince, who left no iſſue, ſeemed to threaten the 
balance of power in Europe. Lewis XIV. and the 
emperor Leopold, were related to him in the ſame 
degree; and the renunciation of Maria Tereſia of Au- 
ſtria, wife to Lewis, and the eldeſt daughter to Phi- 
lip III. appeared to the enemies of France an en- 
gagement of very little weight. Nor was this of 


any great conſequence, becauſe the balance of power 
would be equally deſtroyed, whether Leopold or 


Lewis obtained the facceſſion. This was the true 
motive that induced William to ſign the treaty of 
partition, which, it was apprehended, would prevent 
a general war, as well as the two contending mo- 
narchs from becoming too powerful for the other 
| princes of Europe. He was miſtaken; the empe- 
ror refuſed to accede to the treaty ; and it appeared, 
on the death of Charles, that he had bequeathed his 
dominions to the duke of Anjou. 85 

Levis, for ſome time, hefitated whether he ſhout 
accept the bequeſt or not, from the profpeR of a war 
more formidable than any in wbich he had hitherto 
deen engaged. But ambition ſoon decided in favour 
will. He, however, thought it neceſſary to 
Juſtify his conduct to the king of England, and the 
States. general. In order to this, he repreſented, 
that the treaty of partition had occaſioned great and 
general complaints; that is was abſolutely imprattica- 
ble to carry it into execution; and that, in renounc.' 
ing this treaty, he made large ſacrifices to peace and 
the public good, having abandoned Sicily, Naples, 
and ſeveral other territories which France was to have 
enjoyed. But thofe arguinents were by no means 
fold, . and the known ambition of the houſe of Bour- 
don gave great nneaſinefs to the powers of Europe.” 
Phe States-general, for ſome time, refuled to acknow-' 
tedge the duke of Anjou 4: Fig Spain; but being 
in no condition to oppoſe” the progreſs of Lewis, 
ſhould he attempt to "invade their territories, they 
made a virtue o RT by acknowledging hat 
prince king of Spain, ufer the title” of Philip V. 
William diſſembled his” intentions; and conſidering 
himſelf as deſtined to held the balance. of power, 
which was not on the point of being deſtroyed by 
the ambition of the houſe of Bourbon, he relotyed, 
if pofſible, to form a new league, for rendering their 
alarming attempts abortive. © © 
William had met with ſo many mortifications du- 
ring the laſt parliament, that he determined now to 
make a change in the miniſtry, He accordingly 
gave his confidence to the earl of Rocheſter, who 
was at the head of the Tories, and who gndertook 
that the whole party ſhould exert all their power to 
ort the meaſures adopted by his majeſty. That, 
nobleman was appoiticed ford Tedtenand of Ireland; 
the ptivy-ſeal' was given to the earl of Tankerville ; 
Sir Charles Hedges was made ſecretary of ſtate ; lord 
Godolphin appointed ern cominiffioncr of. the trea- 
fury ; and the management of the commons intruſted 
to Mr. Robert Harley, who had hitherto oppoſed the 
court with great warmth and ability, 
ſoon found that they, 


- 


| The new miniſtry, however, ſoon found i 
had not ſufficient” weight of intereſt to' carry ite 
points they intended in the preſent parliament, which 


ſtood ' prorouged to the 15th of. January, They, 
therefore perlüaded his majeſty to diſlolve it, and . 
Laue eee , n 12 a nie 


Ja A. D. 1701. 
a. neu one; which was accordingly done, and the 
follow 
| . the Scouiſh,. parliament paſſed 
the following) re ſolution : That in memory of the 
« and never. to he forgotten, deliverance, 
„ which it had pleaſed God to give that kingdom, 
«. by means of his majeſty; and upon the preſerva- 
« tion. of whoſe life their ſafety. and happineſs, un- 
der God, depended; they would ſtand by and ſup- 
« port his majeſty and his government to the utmoſt 
« of their power, and maintain, ſuch a number of 
« forces as ſhould be neceſſary for obtaining ſuch 
«* ſalutary ends.” Accordingly an.. att paſſed for 
keeping on foot a body of three thouſand men till the 
firſt of December 1702, and another for a land-tax 
to maintain, theſe troops. Theſs, aQts being paſſed, 
the commiſſioner produced the king's letter, wherein 
his majeſty deſired that he nah kay eleven hundred 
men on his own account till the firſt of June follow- 
ing, which the parliament readily. granted., _ 
A. D. 1701. The uſual means of corruption had 
been exerted in elefting the members for the new 


parkament; and venality Lane ſo far, chat the to- 


ries had a very conſiderable majority in the houſe of 
Commons. They met, according to appointment, 
on the 6th of February, but were prorogued to the 
10th, when Mr. Harley was choſen 7 ; and the 
next day the king went to the houſe of peers, and 
pened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, He 
Le. that the death of the king of Spain, toge- 
ther with the declaration he had made with regard to 
his ſucceſſor, had occaſioned ſuch an alteration in the 
affairs abroad, that it required their particular atten- 
tion; and that he did not doubt but their reſolutions 

| thereupon would be ſuch as ſhould moſt. conduce to 
the intereſt and ſafety of England, the preſervation of 
the proteſtant religion, and the tranquillity, of Eu- 
ope. He requeſted ſupplies for the current year, and 
put them in mind of the deficiencies and public debts 
which were yet unprovided for; and at the ſame time 
recominended to them, the putting the royal navy into 
a reſpeQtable condition, and fortifying the ſea coaſts. 
And as the duke of Glouceſter, the only remaining 
child of the princeſs of Denmark, had lately paid the 
debt of nature, he obſerved there was now an abſolute 
neceſſity for their making a farther, proviſion for the 
ſucceſſion of. the crown in the. proteſtant line, and 
therefore recommended it to their early and ſerious 
- conſideration. He allo recommended the improve- 


ment of trade and making proviſion for the poor, 


and concluded with exhorting them to proceed in their 
reſolution, with ſuch vigour and unanimity, as would 
convince the world that they were united amon 

themſelves, than which he obſerved, nothing could 
contribute more to preſerve tranquillity at home, and 
render the nation reſpeſted abroad.  _ 

In compliance with his majeſty's requeſt, the com- 
mons, after providing for the credit of the exchequer- 
hills, took into conſideration the great object of ſet- 
tling the ſucceſſion to the crown. This produced 
long debates, on the cloſe of which it was reſolved, 


that, in 


England; that if he were a foreigner, the nation 
ſhould not engage; without "conſent of parliament, 
- in any warfor the defence of the dominions he might 
poſſeſs out of the kingdom; that he ſhould not leave 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, without the ſame con- 
ſent; that when this att of limitation ſhould take 
effeQ, no foreigner, though a naturalized inhabit- 
ant, unleſs of Engliſh extraQtion, ſhould be ad- 
mitted into the council, become a member of either 
houſe, or obtain, by a grant from the crown, any 
lands or inheritance : that whoever ſhould hold any 


3 f 
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bers appointed to meet on the 6th of Februray | 


order to exclude every catholic prince from 
the ſucceſſion, the heir ſhould be of the church of. 
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mons; and that a pardon, under 
ſhould be of no effect againſt an 
houſe. Having voted. theſe regulations, uh. ch 


the parliament, both houſes reſolved to requel 


ready to enable him to fulfil the conditions 0 © 


| They ſeemed to, limit their aſſiſtance to the 
a new barrier in the Netherlands, = 


| ledge | | 
to congratulate him on his accelhion. 


4. P. 1904, 
penſion or lucrative employment under the hin 


ſhould be incapable of fitting. in che houſe of com. 


der the. great ſeal 
impeachmeat of the 


greatly reſtrained the prerogative, and implied a { 
vere cenſure on the preſent government, it vag 6: 
ſolved that the princeſs, Sophia, dutchels-dowager 
Hanover, and grand-daughter; to, James I. was * 
next heir in the proteſtant line, after the reſpeſlin 
delcendams of the king and the princels of Demel 
A bill was ordered to be brought in on theſe reſol 
tions; and, after paſſing both houles, received te 
royal aſſent. . THT Nats | 
his buſineſs being done, the next object of in, 
portance that engaged the attention of parlianen 
was, the partition treaty lately ſigned, by his majeſty 
The commons were ſo far from approving of 10 
king's proceedings on this head, that they condemned 
them with the greateſt aſperity. They complaine 
loudly of its having been ſigned without conſem af 
parliament; and obſerved not even common dec 

in their debates. Sir Edward Seymour compared the 
diviſion which had been made to the'Spaniſh teniv, 
ries, to the diſtribution that highwaymen make of their 
booty and Mr. Howe had even the inſolence to cal 
it a felonious treaty ; an expreſſion which ſo highly in. 
cenſed the king, that he is reported, ta have fad, he 
would have demanded perſonal ſatisfaQion vith his 
ſword, had he not been, reſtrained by the diſparity of 
condition between himſelf and the perſon who had 
offered ſo outrageous an, inſult to his honour. 
The lords alſo, were, far from; approving of te 
treaty, but their. debates. were guided by prudence 
and diſcretion, They examined its tendency vi 
candour, and then repreſented it, in an addrels u he 
f as, incompatible both with the intereſt of Ing 
land and the ſafety of Europe. They prayed lui 
ajeſty to be adviſed by his own ſubjedts, and place 
is confidence in them rather than in ſtrangem. The 
added, that ſince the French king's accepiing the 
will of Charles II. was a manifeſt; violation of the 
treaty, they humbly. adviſed: his,majeſty, in future 
treaties with that prince, to proceed with ſuch caus 
tion as might carry a real ſecuriti y., 
The king was highly offended at this addreſs; but 
he thought proper to diſſemble his reſentment, ant 
only returned for, anſwer, * That their addrels con} 
tained matter of very great moment; and be vol 
always take care that all treaties he made ſhould be 
for the honour and ſafety of England.. 
Lewis XIV. having embraced the will of Chat 

IT. made great preparations for ſupporting the dull 
of Anjou on the Spaniſh throne ; and refuled to gran 
any other fecurity, than that of renewing the pa 
of Ryſwick. This . refuſal being communicated 
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majeſty would concert, meaſures with the fates 95 
neral for putting a ſtop to the deſigns of France 
the Netherlands; aſſuring him they would 4, 
treaty ſubſiſting between England and Holland. * 
The king thanked both houles for the w bu 
they, had given him ;, and ſaid, be did not da | 
the readineſs they had ſhewn on this occab9" . 
reatly contribute to the procuring ſuch a ec 10 
the deüred. But he was far from, approves ne 
addreſs, as it implied their diſapproban0h % nung 
confederacy, which he was very deſirous | nin 


into a war for the recovery of the king 
He therefore thought it moſt prudent 


the duke of Anjou's title 10 that . 


J. D. 1701. 
Tbe emperor, exaſperated at this incident, com- 
ined that he was abandoned by his allies at the 


of arms; and accordingly ſent prince was > into 
laly, at the head of an army, to take poſſeſſion o 
tbe duchy of Milan, as a fief of the empire. | 
During theſe tranſactions d'Avaux, the French am- 
aſador, employed every artifice to perſuade the 
tes of the cordial kindneſs of his malter towards 
hem, But the Dutch had too dearly experienced 


lic. to be eaſily perſuaded of the truth of his pro- 
Klbons; and therefore wiſely exerted themſelves in 
providing for their own ſecurity, by reinforcing 
their garriſons, and ſoliciting ſuccours from foreign 
povers, © They 


intereſt of England, and earneſtly preſſed that the 
fipulated number of troops ſhould be immediately ſent 


lime the king communicated the letter of the ſtates. 
general to the houſe of commons, who, having taken 
imo conſideration, came to the following reſolution, 


den their diſpleaſure againſt the partition treaty.'The 
ls of Portland and Oxford; the lords Somers and 


lis the 
Med the 


th. ©) do the reſtoration of the abdicated king 
mas family. They even endeavoured d procure 
Mons from the city of London, and ſeveral of 
| Prmeipa] counties of England, to expreſs their 
8 "i non of the proceedings of the commons, 
" R miniſtry; flattering themſelves with 
* le, dy that means, to procure a'revphition 
"i oF their own party. They, however; failed 
1 al; the county of Kent alone could be pre: 
"awd {end up-a-petition to parliament; the 
by al parts of which were as folloF :?: 
| * the gentlemen, juſtices of che peace, grand 
Wong: of yo freeholders at the general quarters 
Io <1 he daoger bad ebte of did ngdom, 
nd gur oe; and eonfidering. that ihe fte of 
5 depends upon the wiſdom of 


yery time he ſtood maſt in need of their aſſiſtance. 
He, however, determined to aſſert his right by force 


w their affiſtance. Accordingly the Scottiſh regi- 
ments, which the king had retained in his own pay, 
vere direbily ſent them from Scotland, At the ſame | 


Py — 


ne peace at Maidſtone in Keiit;-deeply | 


ihe French monarch's pretended love to their repub- 


alſo wrote a letter to king William, 
in which they expreſſed the moſt ſincere zeal for the 


* 


aha 3 


88 


to anſwer the great truſt repoſed in 
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our repreſentatives in parliament; think ourſelves 
bound in duty humbly to lay before this honourable 
houſe the conſequences, in this conjuncture, of 
your ſpeedy reſolutions and moſt ſincere endeavours 
you by our coun- 
try. | 
, And in regard that, from the experience of all 
ages, it is manifeſt that no nation can be great or bap- 
Py without union; we hope that no pretence whatever 
ſhall be able to create a miſunderſtanding among our- 
ſelves, or the leaſt diſtruſt of his moſt ſacred majeſty, 
whoſe great actions for this kingdom are writ in the 
hearts of his ſubje&s, and can never, without the 
blackeſt ingratitude, be forgot. 8 th 
We moſt humblyimplore this honoutable houſe 
to have regard to the voice of the people, that our 
religion and ſafety may be effeQually provided for; 
that your royal addreſſes may be turned into bills of 
ſupply ; and that his moſt facred majeſty, whoſe pro- 
pitious and unblemiſhed reign over us we pray God 
long to continue, may be enabled powerfully to affiſt 
his allies before it is too late.“ | 
This petition, which was ſigned by the deputy- 
lieutenants of the county, © ſeveral juſtices of the 
peace, and all the grand jury and other freeholders, 
was boldly delivered to the houſe of commons by 
David Polhill, William Colepepper, Thomas Cole- 
pepper, Juſtinian Champney, and William Hamil- 
ton, Eſqrs. The houſe was immediately in a flame: 
the petition was voted to be a ſcandalous,” inſolent, 
and ſeditious libel, calculated to deſtroy the conſtitu- 
tion of parliaments and to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed 
government of theſe | kingdoms. '' It was, at the 
lame time ordered, that the five perſons. who had 
prefented it to the houſe ſhould be taken into cuſto- 
. ; 4 CET i HA. 40) $346; | : 
2 This tyrannical exertion of power raiſed a great 
ferment in the nation, and the moſt indecent reflec- 


tions were publiſhed againſt the Tories. Among the 


reſt a memorial appeared, ſigned Legion, againſt the 
houſe. The Engliſh (ſaid the memorialiſts) oughtno 


more to be ſlaves to the parliament; than to the king.” 


7 They towel to ſecond: him in all his meaſures, ta 


ſet bounds to the exorbitant power of France; and 
concluded with this rale ſentence, Our 
name is Legion, and we are many ?TTT L/ 
- Theſe complaints of the people were far from be- 
ing prejudicial to the king. The commons ſaw their 
error, and inſtantly altered their meaſures. They 


| preſented an addreſs to his majeſty,” wherein they de. 
celared they would ſupport him to the utmoſt; and de- 


fired him to engage in ſueh alliances' with the empe- 
ror,” and other powers, as he ſhould think neceſſary 
for bridling the exorbitant power of France, and 


maintaining the independency of Europe. They 


voted: the ſum of 1500, O00l. for the public ex: 


pences, 30, 00 ſeamen; and that 10,000 troops 


ould be ſent immediately to the aſſiſtance of the 
„„ % ETD 20 WINE ITC T2008 
The miſunderſtanding, however, between the two 
houſes ſtill continued fo great, that'it was thought 
proper to put an end to the ſeſſion of parliament, 
Kccorditigly, on the z ith of June the king went to 
the houſe of peers;- and the commons being ſent for | 
they attended with their ſpeaker, v0" 00 Benn 
the' tmoney-bills, addreſſed his majeſty as follows: 


35 * 


Sir, it is with great joy and (atisfaQtion that I 
attend your majeſty at this time, finze'your commons 


hade complied with all your majeſty” was pleaſed to 
deſire at their meeting. They have paſſed the bill vf 
faceeffion;which has ſettled the crown in the proteltant 
ine, and continued the liberty 'of England, which | 


7... preſerved. They: 
_ havi 


ve palleq- a bill for taking away thoſe privileges 
which: might! have proved burdenſome and oppreſ- 
five to your ſubjetis. They have given your majeſty 
| > $6. ' thole 
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thoſe ſupplies, which are more than ever were given 
in a time of peace, to enable your majeſty, when 
you are abroad, to ſupport. your allies, procure 


- 
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either a laſting peace, or to preſerve the liberties of 


Europe by a pecellary war.” 140 
Aſter his majeſty had given the royal aſſent to ſe- 
veral aQs, he cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in 
which he returned both houles thanks for the great 
zeal they had expreſſed for the public ſervice, and 
their ready compliance with what he recommended to 
them at the opening of the parliament ;, and particu- 
larly thanked the commons for. the ſupplies, and for 
the encouragement they had given him to enter into 
- alliances for the preſervation of Europe. 
William having given the command of the 10,000 
auxiliaries, voted by the commons for the ſervice of 
the ſtates-general, to the earl of Marlborough; 
placed the earl of Pembroke at the head of the ad- 
miralty; appointed Sir George Rooke to command 
the fleet; ſettled the regency and other matters re- 
lating to domeſtic government, he embarked. for 
Holland on the 1ſt of July. Immediately on his ar- 
rival at the Hague, he aſſiſted at an aſſembly of; the 
ſtates- general, whom he addreſſed in a moſt, affec- 
tionate ſpeech, wherein, he aſſured hem, that he 
always came into that country with joy, but more ſo 
in this dangerous:conjunQuxe,, becauſe he foreſaw his 
preſence would: be neceſſary for the ſervice 9% the 
ſtate : that be hoped to have paſſed the teſt of his 
days in repoſe and peace, and to have left that ſtate in 
a 3 condition; but there had happened ſuch 
| great alterations in the affairs of Europe, that he 
knew not what might be conſequences : that he could, 
however, aſſure their high mightineſſes, whether 
things were zccommodated amicably, or whether 
they ſhould be obliged to have recourſe to arms, he 


perſiſted in the ſame zeal he ever had for: their feryice 
and proſperity: and that he could farther aſſure them 
the whole / Engliſn nation was. ready to aſſiſt the ſtates, 
and ſtrongly to contribute towards their defence, and 
io whatever might tend to the common ſecurity . 
Ihe States, in their anſwer, which was equally af. 
_ feQtionate, told his majeſty, , That they could not 
omit to thank him for his aſſurances, not only in bis 
own, but in the name of the Engliſn nation, in fa- 
your of themſelves and the common cauſe, wWell 
knowing how much they might rely upon a people 
whoſe courage had gained ſo much reputation in the 
world, and were always of opinion that their in, 
tereſts were inſeparable from thoſe of England“. 
William now ſpent ſome time in reviewing the 
frontier garriſons of the ſtates, and gave ſuch orders | 
as he judged neceſſary for the better defence and ſe: 
curity of, the country. When he returned to the 
Hague, he was informed that the count d Ayayx, 
the French ambaſſador, had delivered. a letter: frgm 
Lewis to the: ſtates, accompanied with a memori 
of his own, 10 notify. his being called home hy his 
maſter, and wherein he obſerved, ** that the ties he · 
wween their high mightineſſes andthe king of England 
' were too ſtrict, and they had tog well made known 
their blind ſubmiſſion to the ſentiments of that mo- 
narch; and no doubt but that they had already taken 
a reſolution to make the ſame declaration to the, maſk 


chriſtian king's ambaſſado rr 
On the 3 & of Auguſt the; ſtates-general returned 
2 very ſpirited anſwer to this memorial, wherein they 
aid, that they could not comprehend, why the 
effekt of the union between them and the king of 
Great Britain ſhould be rather war than peace, lance 
his Britannic maʒeſty on all oocaſions had given ſuffi· 
eient- proofs of his inclination to peace: that they did 
not blindly follow tlie king of Great / Britain's. ſenti · 
ments, but had the utmoſt; deference for his advice ; 


| 


d 


| 


, 


tho' they acknowledged themſelves to be, tirifdly 
Han HO 7 431 i i 10 Of 271 | 
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united to him by alliances contratted many year, fin 
for their mutual ſecuriiy: chat he . was one 3 he 
chief parties in the partition treaty; and that 1, 
had declared, previous to their entering on het 
negotiations, that they thought his conlent ls 
both with regard 46 thoſe, realons and his private 1. 
lation with the republic“. Yo RP 95 
Soon after this a treaty, was ſigned between the 6 
peror England and Holland, againſt France, ſor ke. 
covering the Spaniſn monarchy to the houſe of is 
ſtria; and for the {ecurityof England and Holland vil 
regard to their commerce and navigation, aud of tj, 
lucceſſion of the houſe: of Hanover to the. crown g 
Great Britain, as well as a ſafe barrier to the Duch 
Every method was now made ule of, both 
France and the allies, for increafing their forces 
ſea and land; but, perhaps, a declaration of . 
might have been ſome time farther off, had nat a 
accident happened which haſtened the crifis, [ang 
II. paid the debt of nature at St. Germains on the 
16th of September, in the 68th year of his age, a 
the, 45th of his exile... In conſequence of this, 3 
queſtion was ſtarted in the French council, what ſtew 
ſhould. be taken with regard to his fon, Levis un 
inclined to give him the ſame. titles his father had 
borne; but the miniſtr * adyiſed their muſter to Its 
main paſſiue, and ſuffer him to aſſume what tiles be 
pleaſed. They enfoxced their advice with ſuch te. 
ſons af, found policy, that Lewis reſolyed. not to 
acknowledge the ſon of James II., as king, The 
ſamè day, however, Mary; of Modena, widow tothe 
deceaſed. king, went to, Madam, de Mainicngy 
apartment to ſpeak to the French king. She foun 
him there, and with à flood of tears, conjured hi 
not to treat her ſom herſelf, and the memory at 
king he had protected, wWitty ſo much indigniy a 108M 
refule a tiile the only remains of their former great 
neſs, She obſerved, that as her lon always received 
the hanours uf printe of Wales, he ought to be treat 
ed as king after the death of his ſather, and that cve 
William himſelf could nat. complain of this provided 
he was left to enjoy the throne of which he ad ge 
prived him, She then obſerved, that whether 
acknowledged the ſon of james or not, the Engl 
wonld,: nevertheleſs, declare war againſt France, al 
that he would. only feel the regret, of having acrie 
the; moſt. noble ſentiments. to, a fruitlels precauw? 
The, entreaties af the.zpyal, widow were poverll 
ſeconded by Madam, de Maintenon. Levis rev 
his former ſentiments, and James's, ſon v3 Pi 
claimed, king of England, Sgotland, and iich 
by the title of James III. and this title va oe 
e e king e the duke of S 
LA SODR. 7 03 boner md ns 
As Joon ts William was informed of 19 2. 
don, he diſpatched 2.courier to the king d Sun 
as guaramice of dhe weary of Ryſvick, 10 Ot 
of this manifeſt violation of hat treaty. Atide a, 
he. recalled his ambaſſador, ihe carl of Mie, 
from Paris, wich orders 10 return withol , 
leave, and M., Pouſſin, £ the. French reſident 
tald to, depart. the kingdom | 
he publiſhed, on this, occaſion, that be, 
violate, the treaty, of Ryſwick, or 10 01% 
in his poſſeſſion. of, be grob, Ihe B98 i. 
dy diſpoſed for war, qonſidered abc miele e clly 
and; breathed nothing hut Wengen f us 
London, and moſt of the, countcs * d, declarl 
mitted addrefley to bis mn ip, Ho! and provil 
their-ſenſe of the, indigniqygffere At vr; 
to ſupport, bis government,againk ie fs 
all his enemies. ibn 
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dates ſor attacking the French frontiers the next cam- 
paign, embarked for England, and arrived in Lon- 

don on the 


pointed to meet on the goth of December. The 


vas, that his majeſty might have the ſenſe of the na- 


probable, that the chief inducement was that of pre- 


the ſupplies neceflary for the approaching war. 

The new parliament met agreeable to the time ap- 
pointed; and though the whigs had gained an incon- 
tctible majority, yet Mr. Harley, who was confider- 
ed as the leader of the tory party, was 'choſen 
ſpeaker, The next day the king went to the houſe, 
and opened the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech from 
— flo! Dorf ot offÞ fro 16 


My lords and gentlemen, 0 41 2J5M 
I promile- myſelf you are met together, full of 
that juſt ſenſe of the common danger of Europe, and 
the late proceedings of the French: king, which has 
been ſo fully and univerſally expreſſed in the loyul 
and ſeaſonable addreſſes of my people 
The owning and ſetting up the pretended prince 
of Wales for king of England, is not only the higheſt 
ndipnity offered to me and the nation, but does 
nearly concern every man who has a regard for the 
proteſtant religon, or the preſent and future quiet and 
lappineſs of his country, that I need not preſs you 
to hy it ſeriouſly! to heart, to conſider what future 
efettual-means may be uſed for ſecuring the ſucceſ- 
bon of the crown in the proteſtant line, and extin- 
guſh the hopes of all pretenders, and their open 
and ſecret abettors. | 28 OLI t 208167 
Zy the French king's placing his grandſon on 
tte reſt of Europe, unleſs ſpeedy and effectual mea. 


lie real maſter of the whole Spaniſh monatchy :' he 
ks made-it to be entirely depending on France, and 


[means he has ſurrounded his neighbours in ſuch a 
banner, that though the name of peace may be ſaid 
v continue, yet they are put to the expence and in- 
eniencenal wan: idee ft, ei, 
© This muſt affect England in the neareſt and moſt 
woe manner, in reſpect to our trade, which: will 
bon become precarious in all the various branches of 
u in reſpebt to our peace and lafety at home, which 
| * cannot hope ſhould long continue; and in reſpect 
; 8 that part which England ought to take in the pre- 

Nation of E. a 8 5 f 
In order to obviate the general calamity with 


wich th 
— power of France, I have concluded 
we by bal according to the encouragement given 


ale laid before you, and which, I doubt not, 
Mu will enable me to make good. Sa 

Mich ere are ſome other treaties: ſtill depending, 
perſedded. 


ſhall likewiſe be communicated to you as ſoon 
It is fit 3 8 
ow, = ſhould tell 


' parliament: all matters are at à ſtand 
reſolutions are known, and therefore no 


ul your 
ume 


10 
* you and ran? pom ame , the quiet ethoy- 


e your religion 


IL 


% 
cy” 


reaſon alledged for the diſſolution of this parliament | 


Wpoles of it as his own: dominions ; and by that 


e reſt of Chriſtendom is threatened y this 
ſeve-- 


both houſes of parliament, which I will dirett 


on at this alarming conjundture; but it is more than 


renting a revival of the heatsand animoſities, between 
the two! houſes, as it was feared they might delay 


te, 


be throne of Spain, he is in a condition to oppreſs 


be, be taken. Under this pretence he is become 


you the eyes of all Europe | 


T7 WALLS E£ T a M off 


sch of November. A few days after his 
arrival the parliament was diſſolved, and a new one 


„ 


Wf the 8 nere exert the antient vigeur ¶ majefty, Wich were moſt 


intended. ; 


promoting the common ca 
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opinion is, if you do not lay hold of this occafiof- 
you have no reaſon to hope for another. 8 

In order to do your part it will be neceſſury to 
have a great navy, and to provide for the fecurity 
of 'ouriſhips in harbour ; and alſo that there be ſuch 
a force at land, as is expected in proportion to the 
forces of our allies. wore ay 9155 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

do recommend theſe matters to you with that 
concern and earneſtneſs which their importance re- 
quires: at the ſame time I cannot but preſs you to 
take care of the public credit, which eannbt be pre- 
ſerved,” but by keeping ſacred that maxim, chat they 
ſhall never be loſers who truſt to parliamentary ſecu- 

* Ibis always with regret when I do afk 48s of my 
people; but you will 'obſerve that J defite nothing 
which relates to any perſonal expence of mine: I am 
only defiring' you to do all you can for your o--˖ 
ſafety and honor, at ſo critical and dangerous à 
time; and am willing that What is given ſhould be 
wholly appropriated to the ' purpoſe for which it is 


fy - ; 
i 


And ſince I am ſpeaking on this Head, 1 think 
it proper to put you in mind, that during the late 
war, I ordered the accounts to be laid yeafly before 
you, and allo gave my aſſent to ſeveral bills for ſtat- 
ing and examining the public accounts, that my ſub- 
Jets might have the ſatisfaction to know how the mo- 
ney given for the war was applied; and I am willing 

that matter may be put in any other way or amin 
tion, that it may appear whether there have been 
any miſapplications and miſmanagement, or whether 
the debt that remains upon us has really atifen from 
ee, of ſupplies, br the deficiency of the 
unds,. mig air TO nt . „ in. E 
I have already told you how neceſſary Yiſpatch 
will be for; earrying on chat great public bulineſs, 
whereon our ſafety, and all that is valuablè to us, 
depends. 1 hope what" time can be ſpared will be 
employed about thoſe other very defirable things 1 
have recommended from the "throne ; I mean the 
forming ſome good bills for employing the poor, for 
encouraging trade, and the ſateſlon of vice. 
My lords and gentlemien, 8 
I bope you are come together determined to 
avoid all manner of Uiſputes And differences, and 
reſolved to ac with a general And hearty conſeht, for 
aſe, hich alone can thake 


A* * 
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this a happy ſeſſio n. LITE 
n 4 think it as great 4 bleffing as coyld fall 
on England, if I could find you as much inclined 
to lay afide thoſe unhappy and fatal ammoſities, 
which divide and weaken you, as 1 am difpoſed to 
make all my ſubjects ſafe and eaſy as to any, even 
che higheſt offence, committed againſt me. 

Let me conjure you to diſappoint the only hopes 
of your enemies, by your unanimity. I have ſheun, 
and will always ſhew, how defirous I am to be the 
common father of all my people. Do yay, in like 
manner, lay afide parties and diviſions: Jet there be 
no other diſtintion heard amongſt us for the future, 
but of thoſe who are for the proteſtant religibn and 
for 
| 


m — 


gracivufly received ;ahd at 
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diſguſting. 


678 | A. D. 1708. | 


| fatisfaQion he conceived: of their duty and affec- 
tion. | ; kg 1.540 


A. D. 4702. The utmoſt expedition was now | 
uſed by parliament for completing. the neceſſary ar- 
maments for carrying on the war with vigour, both 

by fea and land. Forty thouſand men were voted for 
the ſea ſervice, and the ſame number to make up the 

complement of che army. The commons alſo voted, 
that whoever. would advance or lend the ſum of 
600,000l. for the ſervice of the fleet, and go, oool. 
for the preſent ſubſiſtence of the land forces, ſhould | 
or paid, the principal, with intereſt after , the rate of 


Te. RT! 
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A. D. 102. 
With reſpekt to the character of this prince, it h. 
ſhared the ſame fate which commonly attends thoſe * 
att in exalted ſtations. His friends have repreſented 

him as a perſon adorned with every virtue: his ene 
mies as a prince deformed with every Vice, But ho 

frantic joy which his enemies ſhewed at his death 
ſufficiently confuted the latter, and is, Perhaps, ih 
greateſt eulogium on his memory. Ae 
le was generally unfortunate in the many baue, 
he fought againſt the French, yet he muſt be allowed 
the title of a great general and a great king; for 
though he was repeatedly beaten, he generally 2ain 
ed much more by bis defeat, than the vidtors by tet 


fix per cent. out of the, firſt! aide granted by parlia- 
ll... (CCC 

The parliament (as well as the nation in general) 
were ſo irruated at che condult of Lewis, that both 
houſeg joined in an addreſs to his majeſty, beſeeching | 


Him that no peace ſhould be concluded with France 


till reparation was made io the king and the e | 
rhe French monarch. ; They prepared a bill of 

attainder; againſt the pretender, james 's ſon z and 
another tg oblige all perſons in office to take an oath 

to maintain the eſtabliſhed government, and the 
church of England, with a toleration for non- confor- 
miſts. Ten peers proteſled againſt this bill, as ap- 


o 


caring to them to impoſe a new obligation, as ule- 
E Was ſevere. GI tnatls vo 9) „ 01,6 ii A wy 
William's attention was now wholly, engaged in 
making, prepaxations for the enſuing campaign. He 
had all reſolved to, put himſelf. at the head of his 
army; but this he neyer accompliſhed. His life was 
drawing, to a period, and an accident happened which 


for ſome time viſibly | declining,;, and he had retired 
to Hampton-court, where he amuſed himſelf with 
his favourite diverſions of riding and hunting. As 
he was taking the air on the 21ſt of aut ng x in the 
park of Hampton court, he unfortunately fell. from 
is horſe and broke his collar bone, He was imme - 
diately carried into the palace, where the hone was 
ſet, and he returned the ſame evening to Kenſington. 
He ſeemed; to be in a fair way of recovery, till the 
firſt of March, when a defluxion fell upon his knee, 
attended with very alarming ſymptoms. This pre- 
vented his going in perſon to the parliament houſe, 
as he. before intended; but being very ſolicitous 
about, the national affairs then n granted 
a commiſſion, under the great ſeal, to ſeveral peers, 
for paſſing the bills then lying ready for the. royal 
aſſent ; among which were, a bill: for the attainder 
of the pretended prince, of Wales, and an act that 
the folemn affirmation and declaration of the. people 
called quakers ſhould' be accepted. inſtead: of an oath 


he 
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Rei? e had an aquiline 
F: 97 forchead,. and à grave 
poke very little; and when 

' was dry, and his manner 
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which he, on all occaſions, diſcovered toward hi 


an example which all! 


; | The only remarkable occurrence | 
during: William's ſeparate reign were the 


in England; by which a 


dul at Whitehall, occaftoned by 
| lacey wich ihe couneil- chamber, andilever?, 


good fortune. He had inſpired his troops with; | 
confidence and courage which rendered them ſuperiy 
to every danger, and every misfortune. His cy, 
paign in Ireland, 1 Namur, were pet. 
haps the only inſtances, when fortune favoured j; 
arms; but though ſhe ſeemed to have delighted j 
traverſing his military projects, ſhe could nay 
ſhake his courage, his furtitude, his equanimity, i 
which be equalled the moſt eminent warriors of u, 
tiquity. B 15% W793 $0919}. 4 
In the government of his dominions he diſcorcrd 
an exquiſite diſcernment, and conſummate prutence 
The principal powers of Europe conſidered him a à 
friend in whom they could repoſe an unlimited con- 
tidence : a diſtindtion never before poſſeſſed by ay 
king of England, and which William maintained by 
the moſt inviolable attachment to the intereſt of hy 
allies, and an unwearied: application to buſnek; 
He cheeked the alarming progreſs of the French 
in Flanders and Germany ; he was the ſupport of ls. 
rope, when ready to fink beneath the force of the 
ambitious. Lewis. The Engliſni are indebted to him 
for a knowledge of their : own: ſtrength as 2 com- 
mercial and maritime nation. Nor did the enbar- 
raſſments and obſtruttions in his meaſures, by his 
parliaments,” ever get the better of his ſolicitude for 
promoting the glory and happineſs of theſe kingdoms: 
Prejudice and party zeal, which blinded 'the unters 
of the laſt century, having now ſubmitted to juſtice 
and equity, William III. is juſtly conſidered as ohe 
of the greateſt princes that ever ſwayed the Engl 
nee 
But notwithſtanding all the virtues of William, we 
are far from repreſenting him as free from imperiec- 
tions; he was ambitious ; generoſity was not one of 
bis fayourite virtues ; and he 'was' juſtly blameadi 
ſor that /impolitic, or rather ungrateful partility 


; 
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foreign favourites; This was the principal cauſe q 
the diſtruſt between him and his people, and afford 
:Inces, who are called to the 
government of a foreign country, would do well to 
4 {on 9 on ds 0 9, 
In a word, his virtues greatly over. balance o 
failings ;' nor can any Engliſhman think on hn ; 

with: gratitude, as an illuſtrious inftrument woes 
hand of providence;.: for reſcuing cheſe linge 
from popiſh ſuperſtition and arbitrary powers | 

| | + that happened 
he two fol- 
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ant to the att of ſucceſſion, devolved on the 

rinceſs Anne, ſecond daughter of James II. and 
Mer to the late queen Mary. The privy- council 
having been aſſembled during the late king's illneſs, 
they waited on the princeſs immediately after. his 
death, and recognized. her title to the throne, She 
received them with the moſt engaging affability, ex- 
preſſed So enſe of the great loſs the nation had Tuſ- 
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But e that the, ſincere 
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the exorbitant power of France ; Ar that ſh 7 75 
boſe no time in giving g her allies the | ſtrongeſt A uran- 
tes, that ſhe would pu urſue the true intereſt of En 
| and, together, with that of the Sopfederarey, for "the 
ſupport of the common cailſe, „„ 

The latent (which, by virtnc of, an at 1 
in the Tate reign 19 0 fitting A frer, t 
death) declare the 
her, which,was accordivgly done, the fame day, with 
the uſual certifionies, 8 oh + 15 
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much cannot be done for the encouragement of our 
allies, to reduce the exorbitant power of France. 
J cannot but think it very, neceſſary, upon this 


occaſion, to defire you to conſider of proper methods 


towards obtaining ah union between England and 
Scotland, which has been fo lately recommended to 
you as a matter th:z-very nearly Concerns be peace 
and ſecurity of both Kingdoms. 

: | * Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

I need not put you in mind that the revenue for 
defraying the expences of the civil government is 
pied. 
ee rely entirely, upon your affektions for Tpphy 


| ing i it in ſuch a manner as ſhall be moſt, ſuitable or 
- 01 honour and dignity of the crown. 3 


y lords and entlemen, 
{ fall be my conſtant endeayour to make you 
820 eſt return for that duty and affection you have 


exp preſſed to me by a careful and diligent adminiſtra- 


Fw for the good of all my ſubjefts: and as I know 


my own heart to be entirely Engliſh, 1 can very fin, 
| Cerel aſſure you, there is not any thing you can expet᷑t 


or deſire from me, which I. Thall not be ready to do 


for the happineſs and. proſperity of England ; and 
| you! 


ſhall alw: 4d find me a ſtrict and ec obſerves 
of. m word,” 3 
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ove be ech v was Ne with the nebel (aisfac- 


tion, b ae e Both houſes joined in a warm 


addreſs of thanks to her majeſty ; and e on the 14th of 
March they voted, that the ſame revenue which had 
. on king William ſhould be ſettled on her 
majcly, for e lame day the carl of Marlbo- 
fowas elcacd 4 a Eni ght of the garter; ; and on 
he 1 ;th he u WAS apf Iinted Apt eneral of all yer 
ys forces in ngland, and: of thoſe which we 

11/8] abroad in conjunftion with her allies. * - 

E queen loſt no time in informing the coufede- 


rates of "hep reſolution 10 purſue the mealüres of his 
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choice {fail he) is in Four, own power, and 1 hope 
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ſhould render the negotiation abortive... 
- ambaſſador returned to Paris, and the ſta 25 eneral 


applied 
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perſuaded that the alliance formed by the late king 
would terminate with the breath of William, Lewis 
edu net refrain His joy when the news Fe ws Uf His death 


reached Verſailles. He immediately ſent inſtructions 
to his miniſter at the Hague, for renewing the negoti- 
tions with the ſtates, in order to detach them from the 
alliance. The French ambaſſador accordingly 
preſented a memorial, offering them che friendfiup 7 
of his maſter, and very advantageous terms, if they 
would agree to a treaty of peace. He added, that 
he doubted not of their accepting his offer, now they 
were no longer under the influence of che late king. 
But, at the ſame tiine, gave them to underſtanq; that 
if, contrary to his expellation, they refuſed his offers, 
the forces of bis maſter were ready to enter upon 
action; and they muſt now determine whether they 
choſe quiet and 1 150 or war and ruin. * The 


ou will not ſacrifice 


0 . 0 and tranguiliry of 
ar country to foreign 1 int N 


reſts.” 
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preſervation, inthe life-time of his Britannien majeſty, 
as at preſent. We 5 t, indeed, enoy now deplore 
ur misfortune, i in | being 199055 of his w Sus 


and councils, * 6. whole, d le erts th republic can. 1 
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her majeſty addreſſes of thanks, in which th 
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It was now warmly dabaced 6 in council, wheth 1 
the Engliſh ſhould engage as auxiliaries or Principal | 


in the war. The tories, with the carl of Rocheſt 
at their head, ſupported the former, and the wh 
the latter. It was urged by thoſe who thought j itm y 
prudent to att as auxiharies only, that in the laſt = 
the emperor, and ſome other of the allies, had "og: 
remiſs in of . their quotas, and brin ns 
hep tho OOPS. early A to the held, whereby any as 


vantages had been loſt, and the whole burden of the | 1 
war had been, in a manner, thrown upon the Engliſh erf 
who conſtantly ſupplied their deficiencies ; and, fron wor 
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beir trade, the great ſinew of their ſtrength, by openly 
refuling the tariff promiſed by that treaty.” 0 
Lewis was highly incenſed at theſe declarations, 
eſpecially that of the ſtates, which he affected to treat 
vith the utmoſt contempt; but did not publiſh his 
declaration 'of war till the beginning of July. He 
exerted all his power to engage the German princes 
i his intereſt, and was ſo far ſucceſsful, that the elec- 
ors of Bavaria and Cologne, the two dukes of Wol- 
&nbuttle (Rodolphus and Anthony) were prevailed 
apon to declare in his favour, [16 
The campaign was opened with the ſiege of Key- 
ſerſwaert, a ſtrong town on the Rhine, which the elec- 
wr of Cologne had put into the hands of the French. 
The place was inveſted by the prince of Naſſau- 
Garburgh, marſhal du camp to the emperor; but 


the badneſs of 'the weather and the overflowing of 
te Rhine ſo greatly retarded the progreſs of the be- 
, that Keyſerſwaert was not taken till a month 


after the trenches were opened; and marſhal Bout. 
fers, who commanded the French army-under the 
duke of Burgundy, eldeſt” grandſon of France, was 
very near ſurprizing the city of Nimeguen, while the 
lied army was engaged in the ſiege. The earl of 
Athlone, who "commanded a ſeparate army 
Dutch, arrived about an hour before the French, 
and poſted his army under the walls of Nimeguen, 
and by that means prevented the loſs. of that impor- 
tant place; for which he received the thanks of the 


hate general. Cochorn; with a detachment of 10, 0 


men, broke into Flanders, forced and demoliſhed the 
French lines between the' two forts of St. Donat and 
Okbella, whieh the French had been many months 
forming with great labour and expence, and laid the 
peter part of the Chatellany of Bruges under con- 
wdution, But on the approach of the marquis of 
Dedmer and count de Motte, he was obliged to re- 


de under the walls of Sluy sw. 
The'earl ef Marlborough was now at tile Hague, 


 kegulating the operations of the campaign Trained 


 to- arms in the raititary ſchool of the gtedt Tu- 


rene, he had more than one received the appto- 
dition and thanks of that conſummate maſter: in the 
mol war, for his gallamt behaviour, Equuty killed 
i the intrigues of che cubinet and the field, he po- 
lelſed ihe happ art of gaining the hearts Uf af W 
vere tonneQted with bim. Endowed:with an cxqui- 
ie diſcernment, he aluays diſeovered the lucky mo- 
nent, the very inſtant it preſemed itſeff and never 
kiled t0 take the advantage it offered, eher in the 
dead or the cabinet. He thoroughly ufderſtobd the 
mtereſts of che powers he ſerved, and ſeldom failed t 
penetrate the Chews of the 'enemy,  Favaured in a 
ucularmanner wick the confidence of the-tr60ps, 
v able to avert the pending dangers-by his 
Milence and foreſight, or piuck the wreath of con- 


2 from che foe: by his courage and preſence of 
e . pnider 4s) \ 


Marlborouglys Girſt-campeign gained him univerſal 
yi, nd convrmed the expoBations! the alles 
"formed of his great abilities. He joinedthe ay 
* ite neighbourhood of Nimeguen on the thirtiech 
ne paſſed the Macſe on the fxtoenth of July, 
m endeavoured to bring the French army|-com- 
gated by the duke of Burgundy: and marſhal Bou- 
n ea general engagement; hut this he ound im- 
* The French choſe rather to abandon Spa- 
unn ltertand to the diſcretion of chetullies, thars 
4a battle, They retreated under the canon o 
the , en: andthe; duke of Burgundy, vhbo came 0 
> pl berge abe den dee w 
the, Sewene, learned nothing but how de avvi 
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v bis ambitious deſigns; for that treaty was hardly 
ated, before be began evidently to encroach on 
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The ſtates. general now requeſted Marlborough to 
make himſelf maſter of the towns in Spaniſh Cuelder- 
land, which would open entirely the navigation of the 
Maeſe, and on that account be of the utmoſt advan- 
tage to Holland. The general readily liſtened to their 
delire, and immediately prepared to beſiege Venlo; 


' which was accordingly inveſted on the twenty-ninth of 


Auguſt, and on the twenty-fifth of September the 
town ſurrendered. Fort St. Michael was attacked on 
the eighteenth of September, and the garriſon ſurren- 
dered on honourable 1erms, on the twenty-fifth of the 
ſame month, _ 

While this ſiege was carrying on, Marlborough de- 
tached general Schutz with a body of troops. to at- 


| tack the town and caſtle of Wertz, both of which ſur- 
rendered after a very flight reſiſtance. 


In the beginning of October, Marlborough inveſted 
Ruremonde, which, after a ftout reſiſtance of five 


| days, ſurrendered to the allies, together with Steven- 
| ſwaert, both ſituated on the Maeſe. The army then 


marched towards Liege, and, on its approach, marſhal 


| Boufflers, to whom the duke of Burgundy had now 


left the command of the French army, thought pro- 


per to retreat from thence to Tongeren, on the river 


„ 
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ecker, and thence towards Brabant ; in order to de« 
end ſuch places as were not, at that time, intended to 
be attacked. | pk 


When the allied army came before Liege, they: 


found the city abandoned, and Marlborough took pot-. 


ſeſſion of it without oppoſition. The citadel, how. 
ever, together with another ſtrong fort, called the 
Chartreute of Liege, held out for ſome days. The 
former, which was defended by eight French batta- 


hans, was taken by ſtorm on the 23d of October, the 
manner of executing which is thus related by Marl. 


borough himſelf, in the account he ſent to the Eu- 
gliſh court: © All things, ſays be, being prepared, 


and che ſignal given, our troops were out of their 
trenches, and marched towards the enemy without 
firing a ſhot, and with an order and intrepidity hardly 
tobe paralleled. They then attacked the counter- 
foarp! with ſuch fury, that the enemy were obliged to 


abandon the poſt ; but our men, inſtead of forming a 
lodgment there, forced their paſſage. into the covert- 
way ; paſſed the mount, and aſcended the breach: 


whereupon the governor,: who little expetted ſo vis 
gorous an attack, beat à parley : our troops; however, 
being already in che place would not hearken to ity 
and would have cut the whole garriſon in pieces, had 
they not thrown: down their arms, and: called aloud 


for quarter, which vas granted them. In this glorious 


amibn, che hereditary prince of [Caffe] ſignalized his 
eburage; he went à volunteer inlthe attack, at the 


beat of the grenadiers, was the firſt man whO mountech 


che breach, and with his own hands wreſfed the cos 


Durs ſcbm the French officer. Mr. Wentworth 


brother to lord Neby, alſo ſerved as a\voJuhteer: in 
thi ation, and died gloriouſly in the bediof fhonoury 


M. Viviane, the governor; and dhe duke of /Chardd = 


were made priſoners!” 2015 ch bebte 
The citadel of Liege was extremely rich, the molt 


opulent merchants and others having there depoſiied | 


their valuable effeRs, as in a place of ſafety. No 
cans he a 00,000 florins in gold and ſilver were found 
in it, beſdes notes for. about 1,900,000- florins more, 
dravn upon ſubſtantial merchants in Liege, Who paid 
the money. The whole booty was, in ſhort, fo con- 


Gderable, that an Engliſh grenadier in ſaid to have re- 


ceived 1000 louis Mors for his own fhare, 


U 


With this conqueſt ended the firſt cumpaign, 


to the allies and the honour of 


charafter beyond all contreverſy, and entitoly ſecured | 
the affeQtion of the-{lates... Ol, 42 th 
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The confederate army being ſeparated, the earl of 
Marlborough repaired to Maeſtricht, and embarked 
immediately on the Maeſe for Holland, in company 
vith M. Gueldermanſel, one of the deputies of the 
ſtates, and the baron d'Opdam, general of the Dutch 
horſe, taking with him twenty-five ſoldiers, under the 
command of a lieutenant, by way of guard. But in 
paſſing down that river, a party of fiſty- three men, 
—.— to the garriſon of Guelder, the only place 
in chat province now belonging to the French, who 
lay ſkulking on the banks of the Maeſe, waiting for 
prey, obſerving the boat, ſuddenly ſeized the rope by 
which it was drawn; and haling it on ſhore, immedi- 
ately diſcharged their pieces on ihe paſſengers ; but 
having exanined the ſeveral paſſports without know- 
ing Marlborough, they ſearched the trunks and bag- 
gage, made the guard priſoners, and ſuffered the boat 
to proceed. The: governor of Venlo, informed of 
this tranſattion, took it for granted that Marlborough 
was made priſoner, and carried to Guelder. Accord- 
ingly he marched out at the head of his whole garri- 
ſon to attack that place. The ſame account being 
carried to the Hague, filled the Dutch with the greateſt 
conſternation. The ſtates immediately aſſembling, 
reſolved, that all their forces ſhould: march inſtantiy, 
and threaten the garriſon with the utmoſt extremity, 
unleſs they inſtanily releaſed the general. But be- 
fore theſe orders could be diſpatched; the earl arrived 


at the Hague, where he was received with every mark 


of the moſt perfeQ eſteem. m. 
An expedition: had been planned / by the late king 
ſor reducing Cadiz, and it was now determined to 
carry it into execution. Sir George Rooke was ap- 
pointed admiral of the fleetz and the duke of Ormond 
commander of the land- forces. The fleet, when 
joined by the Dutch, conſiſted of fifty ſhips of the 
line; thirty Engliſh, and twenty Dutch; and the tranl- 


ports had on board fourteen thouſand; land- forms. 


The fleet ſailed on the fitſt of July, and on the 
- twelfth of Auguſt anchored in the bay of Bulls, about 
two! leagues diſtant from Cadiz. The troops were 
landed on the fiſieenth of Auguſt, and ſoon after made 
themſelves maſters:of Rota and Port St. Mary's. The 
ſtricteſt axtiers had been iſſued againſt plundering be- 
ſote the forces reached either of theie places ; hut 
n was not in the power of the oſſicers to prevent their 
hungry and thirſty ſoldiers from forcing the houſes 
where they expected to find refreſnments. Nop was 
it lon befor e 8 way to the cellars; which 
they found flored: with rich and ſtrong wines. They 
now became wholly ung vernable, plunderedi the ei- 
ty: and, being joined by the ſeamen, ſent the ſpoil on 
board the ſhips. They ſtripped the churches and al- 
tars of their plate, and the houſes of their treaſure 
and rich furniture; ſo: that the valut of the whole 
vas abom a' million ſterling. The lduke of Qrmond 
was ſo highly incenſed at theſe violentes, committed 
in contempt of his orders, that he commanded Sir 
Henry Bellaſis and Sir Charles O Hara, who:com- 
manded the troops that took poſſeſſiun of the place, 
to be put under arreſt, and uli have proceeded 
vith greater ſeverity, bad: the offenders been leſs 'nu- 
Lr 5.28; Bots 5! F 
n the mean time, the garriſaty.of Cadiz had:reco-'! 
vered from iheit conſternatiun; and the late exceſſes 
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| veral ſorts, batteries and breaſt works on each fide; 
by Ro 

| acrols the 4 N 
&xc. mobred at each end to a ſeventy gun ſhip. Witin 
with cheir hroadſides to the entrance of the paſſage, 
aitack the enemy's ſhips and galleons, without run- 
ning foul of each other, a deigchment of fiſteen Ev. 


| thips; ſhould be ſent imo the harbour in order io ue 


ment, and chat the large ſhips ſhould, move afterihew; 


and made themſelves. maſters of the Jo» | 
Upon this, lieutenant-general Churchills 90 


their army from every quarter in great numbers, de- 
termined 4 oppoſe the invaders of their country. 
The ſeaſon ofithe year wa alf nd ſo fat advanced, 
that the ſhips could not, withöut the utmoſt danger, 


continue longer in thoſe ſeas; The iroop 
fore: irennbarked;: and the Eugliſh left the; Spaniſh 
coaft; greily:chagrined;at #beirdiſappointment;;:5:- 
Though chis expedition proved ahurtive, yet an in- 

cident happened which enabled hem to perform an 


were there ⸗ 


mander of the Pembroke. He had been deuched 
vith ſome ſhips to Lagos, a harbour on the coal of 


| next day he called a council of war, when the adnj. 


| the Engliſh took very little notice of it, paſling an 


| ) 4 12 = R , 
The pallage into ihe harbour, which was not abo 


| ceſlary; R was alſo determined that the land ſortes 
ſhould be ſet on ſhore at the ſame time, and atack un Wl 

forts that deſended the entrante of the harb .. 
x conſequence of theſe reſolutions., ile dule c BW 


any oppoſuion, he ordered 


9 0e This ſervice. he performed: with dhe mol n 


. 4 \ 


their paſſage they were met by captain Hardy, con. 


Portugal, and had received information, that M. Ch 
teau Renauld, with a ſquadron of French men of 
war, and the Spaniſh flota were put into Vigo, ales. 
port of Galicia, in Spain, Having imparted this in. 
portant advice to Sir George Rooke, he immediate 
informed the Dutch admiral; adding, that it wa his 
opinion, that they ſhould ſteer direQly for Vigo, The 


ral's propoſal being unanimouſly approved, they di. 
rected their courſe immediately io the port where the 
enemy's fleet had taken ſhelter, - | 
The weather proved ſo very hazy, that the inhy. 
bitants of Vigo did not {ee the combined fleet, jj 
they were within a few miles of the harbour. Th 
immediately fired almoſt inceſſantly on the fleet; by 


with all their fails to the harbour where the French 
fleet and galleons lay. 


three quarters of a mile over, was defended with f. 


boom of iron chains and cables dran 
arbour, and budyed up with top-malh, 


this boom were moored five ſhips of the lame force, 
It was now determined, that as the paſſage inthe 
harbour was ſo narrow, that the whole fleet could not 
gliſh and ten Dutch men of war, with all the fie- 


and deſtroꝝ the: enemy's fleet that the frigates ud 
bomb veſſels mould folg / the rear of this deachs 


and enter the harbour, if, it ſhould be ihougt ne- 


Ormond landed early in the morn ing of the:twelltl 
of 'Oftabes,,.in a ſandy bay about ſix miles from Vis 
go, at the head of 2,500 men; and not meeing . 
nn to march, 
under the: catamand of lord Shannon, 'to:the fort tht 
arded the entrance of the harbour, where.the boom 


pid gallantry, nowithſtangding there - appoaned a de 
ſame) dime about 8,000 Spabiſh foots,bowwere lle 
fort and the bills, they retired after a few Him ſles 
with the grenadiers, who, alſo drove beſuft dem a 


other party of the enemy; fallowed them to ibe ori 
part Yz 49} To wfiahguen, | 


ſurrender priſoners of Mar n d 0 patho Seal lered to 
be taking af theft fanfications 876997" |, 4 tne 
| the attempt on the ſhipptng;:2: The) Admire cm rom the 


teries, it dall calma ſaullat he were 
of euming 3 but a freſh. ae ech 
up ſoon alter, they gut their 


ſignal to weigh ſoon after the la nd forcer ere as 
and theiwhole ſquadion ſtood In wund e hats 
but when the van was withip cannon- hof c dec 
e under a necel 
les, al n bays 
for the harbour. Vice- admira Hobſon, in the I0r h 


f 
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vho led the van, crowded all the ſail be could, and 
food direfly againſt the boom, which immediately 
we way, and he entered the harbour. The reſt of 
the fleet WETE NOL ſo fortunate. The Dutch admiral 
ind his ſquadron, who laid their ſhips broadſides to 
he boom, in order to add weight to the ſhock of the 
Torbay, ſtuck faſt, and they were obliged to cut 
demſelves a paſſage. The whole ſquadron now en- 
ered the harbour, through a terrible fire from the 
enemies ſhips and batteries, which, however, they ſoon 
fenced, But Admiral Hobſon was in the utmoſt 
danger. He was boarded by a fire-ſhip, but had the 


ſhip had received ſo much damage, that he was 
obliged to ſhift his flag on board the Monmouth. 
After a moſt deſperate engagement, the French 
finding themſelves unable to contend againſt the ſupe- 
rior force and valour of the affailants, reſolved to ſet 


no the hands of the enemy. They accordingly 
burnt eight ſhips, fix galleons, and two advice-boats, 


taken. The Spaniards had, however, ſecured a con- 
iderable part of their plate, and other rich merchan- 
dize, on the appearance of the combined fleet. Near 
14000, 000 of pieces of eight were loſt in fix galleons 
that were burnt, and about half 
off by the conquerors. 
When the ation was over, the duke of Ormond 


to have wintered in Spain, if the admiral. could have 
fared him a ſquadron-of men of war and proviſions 
for his troops; but the admiral declaring it was not in 
dis power, the land forces were re-embarked, and on 
the 19th of October, Sir George Rooke, with twenty 
nen of war, failed: for England, leaving Sir Clou- 
| defley Shovel;to. convoy home the prizes. He, having 
burnt the ſhips that could not be got off, and taken 
110 braſs cannon out of the enemy's: ſhips and from 
their batteries, followed the grand fleet in a few days, 
and on the 2th of November they all arrived ſafe in 
be Done „e e bse e iaftni z l ¹¹,j— 
Admiral Benbow was not ſo fortunate in the Weſt- 


with great vigilance: and ſucceſs, in that quarter of 
| the word. That brave, but violent man, had in- 
curred. the hatred of ſeveral of his officers, which, 
Joined with a daſtardly ſpirit, gave the enemy an ad- 
vantage they could never otherwiſe have obtained. 


vith this force be ſcoured: the ſeas of the ma priva- 
Being informed. t t. M. du Caſſe, a French admiral, 
vith ten ſail of Ips, was, expeQed, at Hiſpaniola, 
g v determined, | if poſſible, to intercept fim. 
On ine 1gth of Auguſt, be had ſight of the enemy, 
hon after began the engagement with three ſhips 
oy ; the other four falling a- ſtern, came not within 
ur bot af the enemy. Had they done their duty, 
£ 8 French ſquadron muſt have fallen into: their 
* k Benbow, however, continued the fight; and 
ta diſabled one of the enemy s ſhips. But du Caſſe 
Weeping that he was not ſeconded by the reſt of his 
viral — him with the utmoſt ſury, and the ad- 
— ad the misfortune to. have one of his legs ſbat- 
* . pieces by a chain · ſnot. He, however, con- 
< the fight with the ſame intrepidity; but fearing, 


rom th : a 
ben b our of his captains, that they would 


Maca, On 


Me. ad his arrival, he iſſued a commiſſion to 


- 
* 


eſore the trial; Kirby of the Defiance, and 


t 
* b 

ad . | . . 
e of the Greenwich, were: convicted, and ſen- 


34. 


ood fortune io beat her off, though not till after his 


fre to their own ſhips, in order to prevent their falling 


but ten French men of war and eleven galleons were 


that value brought 


propoſed to have made himſelf maſter of Vigo, and 


Indies. He had, for ſome time, protected the trade, 


Benbow s fleet conſiſted of ſeven ſail of the line: and 


ers that were very injurious to ahe Engliſh trade. 


ö 
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tenced to be ſhot ; Conſtable of the Windſor. was 
caſhiered and impriſoned ; Vincent of the Falmouth, 
and Fogg, the admiral's own captain, were convicted 
of having ſigned a paper, that they would not fight on 
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the preſent occaſion; but as they had behaved gal- 
iantly in the action, the court only inflicted on them 


the puniſhment of ſuſpenſion, nor was that to take 


place till the lord higb admiral's pleaſure ſhould be 
known. Wade and Kirby were ſent home in the 
Briſtol, and, upon their arrival at Plymouth, ſhot on 
board the ſhip; a dead warrant for their immediate 
execution having lain there for ſome time. In the 
mean time admiral Benbow was fo deeply affected by 
this miſcarriage, that he became melancholy, and 
his grief having augmented: the fever, occaſioned by 
his wound, it ſoon put a period to his life. 
On the 2d of July ber majeſty thought proper to 
diſlolve the parhament, and call a new one, which 
met for buſineſs on the 23d of October. The tories 
had ſo prejudiced the people againſt the behaviour of 
the whigs, that they had a very conſiderable majority 


in this parliament; a circumſtance very agreeable to 


the queen, whoſe partiality for that party was always 
remarkable. The commons having choſen Robert 
Harley, Eſq; for their ſpeaker, her majeſty came to 
the houſe of peers, and opened the ſeſſion with the 
following ſpeech from the throne z 


T My lords and gentlemen, | 


lt is: with great ſatisfaction I meet this parlia- 
ment, which I have ſummoned to aſſiſt me in carry- 
ing on the juſt and neceſſary war in which we are en- 
gaged.. I have called you together as early as was 
conſiſtent with your convenience in coming out of 
your ſeveral counties; and I aſſure myſelf of ſuch 


evidences of your affections to me, and your zeal for 
our common cauſe, as will not only give ſpirit and 


forwardneſs to our own preparations, but ſuch ex- 


ample and encouragement to our allies, as, by God's 


bleſſing, cannot fail of ;a good effect, for the advan- 


T have met with ſo many expreſſions of joy and 


ſatisfaction in all ithe counties through which I have 


lately had occaſion to paſs; that 1 cannot but look upon 


| them as true meaſures of the duty and affection of the 
reſt of my ſubjects. 1 305 4 od 4A us Ah ik Aids. Hai! 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
1 ͤmuſt defire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies ag 
will enable me to comply both with our particular trea- 
ties and engagements already made, and ſuch-others 
as may be neceſſary for the encouragement of our 
allies, and the proſecuting the war where it ſhall moſt 
ſenſibly affect our enemies, and be moſt effectual for 
diſappointing the boundleſs ambition of France. 
And that my ſubjects may the more chearfully 


bear the neceſſary taxes, I deſire you to inſpett the 


accounts of the public receipts and payments; and if 


, RoW Whetſtone to hold a. court-martial, and 
m tor cowardice. Hudſon, of the Pendennis, 


enemy, he was obliged to retire .to;Ja» | | 


there have been any abuſes or miſmanagements, I 


hope you vill detect them, that the offenders may be 
puniſhed, and others he deterred, by ſuch like exam- 
ples, from the like practices, I muſt obſerve to 


blerve to'y 
with ſome.concern, that che funds given bythe laſt 


_ parliament have; in ſome meaſure, fallen ſhort of the 
ſums propoſed to be raiſed by them; and though I 
have already paid and applied to the public ſervice 
the 100, oo0 pounds I promiſed to the laſt parſiament, 


yet it has not ſupplied: that deficiency. Het 
ole tle get e OOf 1G. £6 1.4 NN gen 
Os My lords and gentlemen, „„ | 
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I cannot, without much trouble, take notice to 


you of the diſappointme nt we had at Cadiz. I have 


not yet had a particular account of that enterprine; 


| nor of all the difficulties. our forces may have met with: 


* 1 1 5 1 
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there. But I have bad ſuch a repreſentation. of dif- 
orders and abuſes-committed at Port St. Mary's, as 
has obliged me to give the directions for the {trifteſt 


examination of that matter. - = | 


I am earneſtly deſirous, for all our fakes, that 


this may prove a ſhort ſeſſion. However, I hope 
you will find time to conſider of ſome better and more 
effeRtual method to prevent the exportation of wool, 
and to improve that manufatiure, which is of ſo great 
conſequence to the kingdom. On my part, nothing 
mall be omitted for its encouragement. 
I am firmly perſuaded, that the love and good 
affeltion of my ſubjeQs is the ſureſt pledge of their 
duty and obedience, and the trueſt and juſteſt ſupport 
of the throne. And as I am reſolved to defend and 
maintain the church as-by law eſtabliſhed, and to pro- 
teQ you in the full enjoyment of all your rights and 
liberties ; ſo I rely on your care of me. My intereſts 
and yours are inſeparable ; and my endeavours 
—— never be wanting io make you all ſaſe and 
8 | 1 iff ETSY 241 
© Both houſes were fo well ſatisfied with this ſpeech, 
that they preſented ſeparate addreſſes to her majeſty, 
which were full of the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of duty, 
eſteem and acknowledgment. The addreſs of 
the commons was remarkable for their prejutlice 


of the addreſs was, that the aſtoniſhing progreſs of 
her majeſty's arms, under the earl of Marlborough, 
had retrieved the antient honors of the Engliſh nation. 
This expreſſion was very injurious to the memory of 
William, and therefore occaſtoned long and very 
warm debates in the houſe. Tbe word retrieved“ 
was particularly objected to, and the word maintain- 
ed” offered io be ſubſtituted in its room. But the 
tories ſupported the expreſſion, and it paffed by a 
nnn tw bu iD OMITOD 5. 
On the goth of October lord Shannon arrived from 
the confederate fleet, with the news of its ſignal 
ſucceſs over the French and Spaniards at Vigo. The 
22th of November was ted for a public thankſ- 
giving for the ſucceſſes of the campaign, and the 
queen went to St. Paul's, attended hy both houſes: of 
parliament and the chief officers af Rate. The duke 


of Ormond, who was h returned from his expedi- | 


tion, and happened to be that day one of the ſtaff 
officers in waiting, .was received by the populace with 
the loudeft acclamations of joy. OO 
The next day his Grace vent 10 the houſe of peers, 
when the lord-keeper returned bim thanks, in the 
pame of the houſe, for the figeal ſervices performed 
at Vigo. The commons alſo returned the duke and 
Sir George Rooke; the thanks of ihein houſe ſor their 
gallant atchievements ; though at the ſame time 
drew up an addreſs to the queen, deſiring the would 
order the che of Ormond and Sir G Nokx to 
lay beſere them an account of their proceedings, d 
requeſt. with which her mageſty | i 
On the gaſt of November the queen fem a meſſage 
tothe houſe of commons, 


16 * 


as but a very flender proviſion mae for the prince 
huſband, if be ſhould: furvive her; und that ſhe 
was reſtrained from: increaſing the ſame by the late at 
of pal. for ſettling the revenue, thought it ne- 
| y te tedommend the making a further proviſion 
for the prince to their conſide raten.“ by uenoe 
of this meſſage ebe commons unanimouſly xe{olved, 
% that the yearly ſum of 100, 0000 
upon his royal highneſs, in caſe he ſhould furvive her 
jelty.” Me was alſo exempted 


from offices, though they werenaturalized'; und was 
ereated lord high -admical of Engl 


ly of to the queen gave him no authority, 


* 


\ 
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informing them, ** that her , eee 


unds be ſetiled 


14 from'ehar-elaufe in 
the at of ſucceſſion, which exchuded vr Pg, poke 
aud. But the qua- 
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Anne reignei alone ; and be ſhared in h 
without acquiring any part of it himſelf. 


Jefty declared in the committee of council, 

borough to the public and herſelf, both in the 

general, that ſhe intended to create him a duke,” (, 

the tenth of the ſame month the ſent the follouino 

meſſage to the houſe of commons. "0 
ANNE. R. 


| „ The earl of Marlborough's ſervices to her mz. 


jeſty and to the public have been ſo eminent, both in 


his command of the army, and his having eſtabliſhed 


an entire confidence and good correſpondence he. 
tween her majcſty and the ſtates- general, that ſhe ha 
thought fit to grant the title of a duke of this kingdom 


to bim and to the heirs male of his body, and all x 


of g, ooo pounds per annum upon the revenug 


of the poſt· office, for the ſupport of his honour during 


her majeſtys life: if it had been in her majeſtys 


| power, ſhe would have granted the fame term in the 


againſt the memory of the late king. The purport | penſion as in the bonour, and ſhe hopes you villthink 


it ſo reaſonable in this caſe as to find {ome proper me- 


| thods of doingit.” | 


This meſſage occaſioned great debates in the houſe, 
the reſult of which was an addreſs, ſhewing their in. 
expreſſible grief that her mazeſty's moſt dutiful and 
loyal commons ſaw any inſtances where they vere 


upable to comply with what her majeſty propoſed i 


them; but they begged leave humbly to lay before | 


her majeſty the apprehenſions they had of making a 
precedent for the future alienation of the revenue of 
the crown, which had been fo much reduced by the 
exorbitant grants of the laſt reign, and which bad been 
ſo lately ſettled and ſecured by her majeſty's unparal- 
leled grace and \goodneſs.:' They, however, declared 
themſelves infinitely pleaſed to obſerve, by her ma- 
jeſty i late gratious:acceptance of the duke of Marl- 
gh's ſervices; that the only way to obtain her 
favour''was/10' deſerve well gl the ory 
and begged leave to aſſure her majeſty, that whenever 
ſhe ſhould think ſit ltd reward auch merit, it would be 
to ahe emire faticfation. of ber people. The queen, 
in her anſwer 10 this mdreſs, told the commons, * tha 


me ſhould always think herſelf much concerned 0 


| formny;owhich,' under: an appearance 


reward thoſe ho had deſerved well of her, and that 


on this account lie had beſtowed ſome favours on de 
duke of Maribowugh, 
thought chem well placed.” i che 
he Tories, whahad' greatly the major't} 6 
bouteiof-cothmons} and were favourod b) the quer 
eawied all before them with the uimoſt 2 
Firmly anached to.ube church of England, 177 0 
vexed their animoſinies/ under the pretence o . 
Great' part of the whigs,/ though, to all appearne 
baked lh che church of England,  lealt 0 f. 
nov tbiſeruple che ordinary oaths, frequented ute . 
ſemblies of the non- conformiſts, without N ng 
prived of any advantage as ſubjetts. The —.— 
arty, inſtigated by che batred they bore them, © | 
deſirous of excluding them from all 8 44 con- 
They oonHw e red as à real ſchiſm that 4 dba. 
eonceated' a determined revolt from the on) 
faith; In conſequence of this opinion, 7 nch 
brought into rhe lower houſe, the pream 4 "holly cal: 
condemned perſecution,” though it ſee med ne ©, 
dulated to promote it. Whoever had * any of 
for holding a place, and afterwards freq Pacame, 2. 
the aſſemblies of the non-conformilts, dec „ang 


er glory, 
| The earl of Marlborough being now retumed f 

} Holland, received the . thanks of boch houſes fy, © 
ſignal ſervices ; and on the ad of December her Pw 


was ſo ſatisfied of the eminent ſervices of bigs 


com. 


mand of the army, and the entire confidence he had 
ſettled between ber majeſty and her allies, the dz... 


and as glad 90 bnd they BN 
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ding to the tenor of this bill, incapable of holding 
uch employment, was liable to pay a fine of 100 
nds, and five pounds for every day he held his 
bande ment, after having been at any ſuch meeting: 
- could he hold any other employment till after one 
whole year's conformity. e 
It was pretended, by the promoters of this bill, that 
national church being requiſite, as well for the ſup- 
mof religion as the tranquillity of the ſtate, it was 
tbſolutely neceſſary to maintain 10 by truſting the civil 
wer in the hands of ſuch only as were faithful to 
is rules and principles ; that it was abſurd to give 
ces of conſequence to a ſet of men whole conſci- 
ences were too tender to obey the laws, yet bardy 
enough to violate them; that it was contradittory to 
common ſenſe to be at the ſame time a conforquli and 
1 non-conformilt, and to embrace {incerely a commu- 
non to which they did not accede ; and that this bill 
added nothing to the rights of the church of England, 
nor took any thing from the rights of toleration paſſed 
dds ĩ ĩ ͤ F 
pn" to thele arguments, the opponents of 
the bill alledged, ** that the diſſenters were in general 
vell affected to the preſent conſtitution ; that in the 
at and greateſt danger to which the church was ex- 
poſed, they zealouſly ſupported her againſt all the 


d 


continued to ſhew every mark of affettion and ſub- 
nifion to the government, in church and ſtate : that 
tolay any real hardſhip, upon them, or give riſe to 
jealoukes and fears at ſuch a junQure, might be at- 
tended with dangerous conſequences : that toleration 
had greatly contributed to the ſafety and reputation of 
the church; and plainly proved, that liberty of con- 


means for increaſing the votaries of the eſtabliſhed re- 


F gion, and diminiſhing the number of difſenters : 
e that the non · conformiſts could not properly be termed 
1 ſchilmaties, without bringing a heavy charge upon the | 
. church of England, which had not only tolerated | 
d | ſuch ſchiſm, but even allowed communion with the 
. | formed churches abroad: that the penalties of this 
1- bill vere even mare ſevere than thoſe impoſed by lav 
er upon the papiſts for aſſiſting at the moſt ſolemn act of 
0 their religion; and, that toleration and tenderneſs 


> 
— 


excite diſcord, and extend ſuperſtition.”  - | 
Notwithſtanding the forcibility of theſe ar 


bil aſide : they 


= = SES S 


Avery warm debate enſued on the firſt reading, and 


cobüe meetings ſhould be included; that the 100 
| Pounds penalty ſhould be reduced to 20, and chat the 
| Vide ncapacitatipg clauſes ſhould be omitted. They 
lo ſhortened the terms for information and proſe- 
"tion, and exempted the diſſenters from holding 


lating the facrament, provided the att did not extend 
nau ele churches, to thoſe of the French and 


oo corporations. Theſe amendments were re- 
ty by the commons, and ſeveral conferences be- 
—— the two houſes were held on the occaſion; but 
aue lords perſiſted in adhering to their amendments, 
| * the commons 
ole up, and boch parties publiſhed their : 
Fer vindication of their conduct. The whole in- 
the til the court was exerted on this occafion,. but 
was rejetted by only one voice. © + 


| 


papilts,, their common enemies, and have ever ſince 


ſcience and gentle meaſures were the moſt effectual 


tad always been produltive of peace and union, 

while perſecution and violence had never failed to 
nents, 
they were not ſufficient to induce the Tories to lay the 
ſupported it with all their intereſt, 
and the bill paſſed the lower houſe by a conſiderable 
majority. It was different in the houſe. of peers, | 
Where many of the members were inthe whig intereſt. 


*\cral amendments were made to it, namely, that ja- 


offices for which they could not be qualified without 


or to the governors of hoſpitals,-or the aſſiſt- 


in refuſing them, the conferences 
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The convocation had been ſummoned to meet with 
the new parliament, but no buſineſs of importance 
was tranfadted, the diſputes between the two houſes 
preventing their taking notice of any thing that re- 
quired their attention. The whole body of the clergy 
ranged themſelves into two different parties, diſtin. 
gwthed by the appellations of High Church” and 
Lom Church.” The former accuſed the latter of 
being preſbyterian hypocrites, and the latter branded 
the former with being partizans of tyranny and perſe- 
cution. 1 We 
A. D. 170g. In the beginning of January the 
queen informed the commons, that the ſtates- general 
had preſſed her to augment her forces, as the only 
means to render inctiettual the great and early prepa- 
rations of the enemy. The commons immediately 
relolved,.that 10,000 men ſhould be hired as an aug- 
mentation of the forces to act in conjunction with the 
allies : but at the ſame time they entreated her majeſty 
to make it a point with the ſtates-general, that they 
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| ſhould put an immediate ſtop to all commerce and 


correſpondence with France and Spain; which they 
obſerved was a mealure abſolutely neceſſary for carry- 
ing on the war, as it would interrupt the enemy's 


trade, and expoſe them to the utmoſt difficulties; and 
they defired England might not be charged with the 


pay of ſuch additional troops, but from the day that 
this ſtep ſhould be taken by the ſtates. The lords alſo 
addreſſed her majeſty to the ſame effect. She ac- 


| knowledged the juſtneſs of their precautions, and 


promiſed to comply with their requeſts ; in which pro- 
miſe ſhe was very fincere, and the ſtates-general, 


| much againſt their inclination, were obliged to pub- 


liſh a prohibition of all commerce with the ſubjetts of 
France and Spain. 3 | 
Diſputes ſtill fubſiſting between the two houſes, her 
majeſty reſolved to prorogue the parliament. She ac- 
cordingly went to the houſe of peers on the 22d of 
February; and, after giving the royal affent to ſuch 
bills as were ready, ſhe put an end to the ſeſſion by a 
ſpeech from the throne, in which ſhe thanked them 
lor the diſpatch they had given to the public affairs, 
for the large ſupplies they had given, and for the pro- 
viſion they had made for the prince. She told them 
| the hoped the diſſenters would reſt ſatisfied with the 
aft of toleration, which ſhe was reſolved to maintain 
that the members of the church would remember ſhe 
had been educated in their principles, and had been 
expoſed to great difficulties for maintaining them, and 
therefore they might be aſſured ſhe would make it her 
peculiar care to encourage and maintain the church, 
and tranſmit it, ſecurely ſettled, to poſterity. She 
thought ſome farther laws were neceſſary for reſtrain- 
ing che licentiouſneſs of the preſs, and hoped they 
-would endeavour to ſuppreſs pernicious libels ; but 
above all, ſhe recommended union among themſelves; 
and concluded with acquainting them, that ſhe would 
apply her ſhare of the prizes taken during the war to 
the public ſervice. _ F 
The troubles and diſputes in Scotland were now 
riſen to ſuch-a height, that it was feared the contagion 
would be propagated in England. The queen, defi- 
- rous of putting an end to all differences between the 
two kingdoms, had made an attempt to unite them, 
and an act of parliament was paſſed for that purpoſe. 
But though the Scots acknowledged her authority, 
and fwore obedience; they ſeemed averſe to the pro- 
jelt. They gave inceſſant inſtances of their inquie- 
tude, jealouly, and che animolity-of parties, during a 
long ſelkonof their parliament. The antient genius 
of the nation ſhewed its turbulent activity. Bills fol- 
lowed: bills without number ; the ſpirit of party bad 
infeRed all their deliberations. One Fletcher, a fu-. 


| | 


rious and intrepid republican, aſſeried, that 9 3 
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| would be enſlaved if ſhe ſubmitted to the ſucceſſor of 


the crown of England without previouſly eſtabliſhing 


fuch conditions of government as might ſerve her as 


a rampart againſt the Engliſh miniſtry, The conditions 
| he propoſed: for the queen's ſucceſſors were, That all 


places civil and military, together with all penſions, 


ſhould be conferred by parliament; that the preſident 
ſhould. be choſen by the aſſembly; that during the 
recelſs of parliament a committee of thirty-lix mem- 
bers ſhould have the adminiſtration of government 
under the prince, ſhould act in quality of his council, 
and be accountable to the parliament of Scotland. 
He alſo propoſed that the ſuceeſſor ſhould be elected 


by a majority of voices; and declared he would rather 
nominate a papiſt with theſe: conditions, than a good 
proteſtant without them. Theſe propoſitions, however | 
extravagant they may appear, were ſupported by a | 


ſtrong party in the Scottiſh parliament, and they were 
reduced into the form of a bill. Fletcher had many 


Imitators and many friends. The cry of liberty, and 
invective againſt the miniſter echoed from every part 
queſtion was put whether 
they ſhould take into conſideration the ſupplies, or the 
Rate of the nation. One of the members ſaid, that 


of the hovle. At laſt the 


all the fruit of the labours and expences of the nation | 


was only to burden them with freſh . ſupplies, and 
bend their necks to the yoke of ſervitude. Ano- 


ther added that their liberties were deſtroyed, and 
that the privileges of parliament would ſoon ſhare the 
fame fate; but that he would defend bis own rights at 
the hazard of his life, and rather die @ freeman than 


ue a ſlave. The duke of Queenſberry, the queen's 


commiſſioner, oppoſed the deliberations on Fletcher's | 
This exaſperated the party ſtill more, and the 
earl of Roxborough declared, that if there were no. | 
other means of obtaining a right To; eſſential to parlia- 
ment, it ſhould be ſought by the ſword. The whole 
houſe was now in the higheſt ferment; and the duke of 
Queenſberry in the utmoſt danger of being cut to 
pieces. He however, appeaſed the ſtorm by pro- 


Po bo 
bill. 


* 


miſing that they mould purſue their meaſures in favour 
of liberty; and taking advantage of this inter val of | 


[4 : 


quiet, he prorogued the parliament. 


In che mean time the greateſt preparations were 
making for the enſuing campaign. It had been agreed 
that the archduke Charles, ſon to the emperor, 
the infanta of Portugal in marriage, and with the 
aſſiſtance of the maritime powers, underiake fame | 
enterprize of. importance. The emperor bad alſo 
promiſed to ſend ſo powerful an army into the field 
as to be able to drive the elettor of Bavaria from his 
dominions; but he was ſo dilatory in his proceedings, 
thet the French king broke all his meaſures by ſending || 
a powerful reinforcement to the elector under the 
command of marſhal Villats. The imperialiſts were 
defeated near Donavert; the duke of der e. N 


made himſelf. maſter of Old Briſac; Tallard 


2 


Landau, and gained a victory over the prince of 
Heſſe. The emperor, who had now declared his ſon 
King of Spain by the title of Charles III. uembled 


for his empire. 


, Tbe duke of N arlborough was the only ſucceſsful | 
ander among the allies: that able general made 
himſelf, maſter of Bon, Huy, and Limbqurg.. The - 


Dutch general, Opdam, was defeated, by the marſhal 


Boufflers, near Eckeren. Nor-were the naval opera- 
tions thus year ſucceſsſul. Hardly any thing was done 
againſt the enemy: Sir George Rooke, indeed, in a 
.cruile io the bay of Biſcay, took a French Eaſt-India 
 _thip, worth, 200,000 pounds, a man of war of thirty-ſix. 
guns, and a Welt- India merchantman, worth 40, 0 
pounds. But having been for ſome time in an ill ſtate 
of health, he reiurned home, and obtained leave. to 


* P. 1704, 
By the ill ſucceſs of | this campaign; Lewis ur. hl 
able to make head lde led "Yoke i 4 
grand alliance: it was therefore reſolved t lg: 1 
him by detaching from his i two of di alben 
m by ing from his intereſt two of his prine: | 
pal-allies, viz. the duke of Savoy and the kin 4 ys ror 
tugal. The proje& ſucceeded; and bevk by Po! 
amazement; heard, that the duke of Savoy was i "a dil 
tual treaty with the emperor. He immediately f uc 
orders to the duke of Vendoſme to ſeize and ai a 8 
the troops of Savoy that were in his ſervice bs th 
number of 22,000 men; The duke, by way r thre 
priſal, commanded ſeveral: French officers that 9 vas 
in Turin, and the French ambaſſador bimſelt Ny his 
put under arreſt. This proceeding produced 3 0 elet 
cond order from Lewis io the duke of Vendoſne BMW hat 
invade Savoy immediately, and to tranſmit the 1 ati 
lowing letter, in his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's name | ven 
his royal highneſs. 2. rep! 
er 115 bur 
If neither religion, honour, intereſt, alliance of the 
even your own hand-writing, are of any force beer eau 
us, J ſend my couſin, the duke of Vendoſme, atte pro\ 
head of my armies, to make known unto you ny in. C 
tentions. He will allow you but twemy-four hours ſſl 
to reſolve what you have io do. whe! 
| 1249-34 SOIT 1390 171199 100 Levis“ Ed 
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In return to this eoncife epiſtle, the duke of St. them 
voy. publiſhed a maniſeſto, ſetting forth the neceſiry | Yon 
and juſtice: of his proceedings, and ſent expreſſes to fore 
the confederated powers to ſolicit their alliance had 
againſt the impending ſtorm. 25 
Queen Anne, knowing the importanet of the dike he! 
as well as his ſelfiſh diſpoſition, aſſured him of her den 
protection, and both ſhe and the ſtates ſent ambaſk- allar 
dors toithe court of Turin. In the mean time the voul 
duke concluded a treaty wich the court of Vienna, I 
| who promiſed him all that France and Spain had fe. lhe « 
fuſed him, viz. Montſerrat, Mantua, Alexandria, V+ Wo! 
leneia, and the countries between the Po and the Ta. | befor 
naro,, with more money than he received from France Wl il he 
in ſubſidies... The money wab 10 be ſumibed by wn 
England, for the emperor had: ſcarcely-ſufficient to Be 
pay his troops. In return the duke of Savoy acxnov- ae 
ledged the archduke Charles as king of Spain, and wit 
,prepared-for-the-event;ioion hays noms ls — 
Scarce had France received intelligence that ſhe had 10 
loſt this ally, but ſhe alſo heard that Portugal had de . 
ſerted her. Mr. Methuen, our ambaſſador at thit Wt 
court, had ſpared no pains to detach his Moft/Faitſel | — ; 
Majeſty from his unnatural conneQions with'the gt Th 
monarch... He repreſented to him, that ſhould the A 
crowns of France and Spain ever devolve upon 1. mg 
lame perſon, he muſt not expett to remain long 4 the : 
king. He alarmed his apprehenfions for bis preſent 20 1 
lafety, by painting ta him an the moſt ſtriking colouſs, bonal 
the acknowledged ſuperiority of the conſederates by WW ebe 
ſea, the weight of whoſe power he. mult certainly en. dr 
ien, 4 * ' | or t 
pet to feel, ſhould: he at any time, in confequence l for th, 
an alliance with France, refuſe them the. free ule 0 ** 
: | * 2 ; à demand Ys 
his ports, and that his compliance with ſuch a de th They 
would, on the other hand; render his wan which 
France of little account. Theſe arguments - 15 the ſu 
full weight wich |bis. Portugueſe majeſty, — houlg 
moreover-allured by the proſpect of a match wy Abo 
he! 8 + hand. chduke C 
the infanta bis daughter and che archduke Cha! ou wo ot} 
whom the emperor and the king of the rer; Spain to Scot 
transſer all their pretenſions ic the croun de at ime 
A treaty was now Jet on foot; and ſoon bene, Grea lome 0 
Liſbon; between the emperor, the queen [oi eln 
Britain, che king of Portugal, and the ltates * tender 
In this treaty it was » lipulated, that u ful er, I weden 
ſhould be conveyed 10 Portugal by a Pos f mg 


having on board ,12,000 ſoldiers, with a gre 
„ , 
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rms and ammunition, and that 28,000 Portu- 


of 2 
quele | | 
8 | he empe- 
In conſequence of theſe arrangements, the emp 
made great preparations for ſending his fon to 
jc al, by way of Holland, and at the ſame time 
patched letters to his Portugueſe majeſty and the 


fon. About the middle of September, king 


t from Vienna for Holland, and paſſing 

oy __ 8 of the eletor of Hanover, 
met by that prince, who, complimented him on 
1 cceſſion. At Duſſeldorp he was viſited by the 
4. palatine and the duke of Marlborough, the 
ace of whom made him compliments of congratu- 
tion in the name of the queen, On the 2d of No- 
mber his majeſty arrived at the Hague, where he 
5 ſented to the ſtates, that the province of Lim- 
5 h belonged to him as king of Spain, and dehred 
1 have the civil government thereof; which 


count Zinzerdorf to take poſſeſſion of the town and 
-ovince of Limburgh in his name. | 

On the gth of November the queen opened the 
ſeſſion of parliament with .a ſpeech from the throne, 
vherein ſhe took notice of the declaration by the duke 
of Savoy, and the treaty with Portugal, as circum- 


fances very advantageous to the allies : ſhe told 
them, ' that no proviſion was made for the expedi- 


| forces, the funds had anſwered ſo well, and the prizes 
had turned out ſo valuable; that the public had not 
incurred any debt by thoſe additional ſervices: that 
he had contributed, out of her own revenue, to ſup- 
port the circle of Suabia, whole firm adherence to the 
alliance deſerved a reaſonable aſſiſtance: that ſhe 
would not engage in any unneceſſary expence of her 
ovn, that ſhe. might have the more to ſpare towards 
the eaſe of her ſubjects: that ſhe recommended a 
| union among themlelves, a diſpatch in the buſineſs 
before them, and above all deſired they would avoid 


tothe common enemies of the church and ſtate.” 
Both houſes: preſented addreſſes of thanks to her 
majelty for her ſpeech, much to the ſame effect. The 
commons, in theirs, acknowledged her roms for 
having engaged the king of Portugal and the duke of 
Savoy in the alliance; for contributing part of her 
own revenue to the public ſervice, and for her aſſiſt- 
ance to the circle, of Suabia; and they aſſured her, 
that they would ſupport her majeſty in her alliance, 
and enable her to carry on the war with vigour. _ 
The treaty with Portugal being now laid before the 


Us lower houſe, and duly conſidered, they voted 40,000 
8 2 men, including 5,000 marines, for the ſea ſervice of 
ſent tic enſuing year; the like number of land forces to 


at in conjunQion. with the allies, beſides the addi- 
{ onal 10, 000; and they reſolved that the proportion 
o be employed, in Portugal ſhould amount to 8, ooo. 


1 

e of or the maintenance of theſe armaments, as well as 
e of ki the diſcharge of the ſubſidies, | payable to her ma- 
and Kly's allies, they, granted the ſum of 3,881,006], 158. 
1 e likewiſe preſented an addreſs to the queen, in 
their wich they aflured her, that they would- provide for 
was | ve ſupport of ſuch alliances; as ſhe had made or 
wo make with, the duke of SG,. 
5 10 ut this time, Simon Frazer, lord Lovat, and 
ould ; * er perlons, were ſent, over from St. Germains 
pain. - otland-with inſtructions to learn the ſtrength and 
ed at Co ents of the clans, and endeavour to perſuade | 


Fo: of the nobility and leading men to Enter into a 

x 42 the French had formed of reſtoring the pre · 
ral to the crown of that kingdom. . Frazer had 
taken to raiſe F) body of. 12,000 highlanders, 

3 doe was to alſiſt them with ſome French troops. 
54 EN LE 


ſhould be ready to join him immediately at 


f Great Britain, recommending. him to their 


the ſtates complying with, his majeſty appointed 


ton to Liſbon and the augmentation of the land 


"all heats or bickerings that might give encouragement. 
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Frazer was no ſooner landed in Scotland than he 
waited privately upon the duke of Queenſberry, and 


informed him of the whole tranſattion, at the ſame 
time delivering him a letter from the late king James's 


queen, directed to the marquis of Athol. This let- 


ter was couched in general terms, that might have been 
addreſſed to any of the nobility, and the direction 
was written in a different hand, ſo that it was gene- 
rally believed that Frazer, who had a private pique 
againſt the marquis, had forged it, in order to wreak 
his vengeance upon him. In conſequence of this 
ſervice, and of the informer's promiſing to make him 
acquainted with the whole correſpondence between 
the pretender and his friends in Scotland, Oueenl- 
berry provided him with a paſs, under favour of 
which he made a progreſs through the highlands, to 
ſound the chieftains, He afterwards propoſed a ſe- 
cond journey to France, pretending that he ſhould 
then be able to make more material diſcoveries, and 
the duke procured a paſs for him, under a feigned 


name, from the earl of Nottingham, ſecretary of 


„ 


* 


A 


ſtate. The duke had already imparted the diſcovery 
to her majeſty, but, at the requeſt of the informer, had 
concealed his name. The queen was the more rea- 
dily induced to credit the particulars, on account of 


| the evidence given by Sir John Maclean, who had 


lately come over from France to England, and had 
been apprehended at Folkſtone in Kent, from whence 
he was brought to London, in cuſtody of the queen's 
meſſengers. A perſon named Keith was apprehended 
af the ſame time, as was Mr, Lindley, who had been 
under ſecretary to king 3 and the pretender. 
James Boucher, who had been aid de camp to the 
duke of Berwick, was taken on the coaſt of Suſſex, 
coming over from France. Such a number of re- 
bels and outlaws: coming over at this time, tended to 
confirm the truth of a conſpiracy being in agitation, 
though they made uſe of. the ſpecious pretence, that 
their only deſign was to live peaceably'at home, un- 
der her majelty's government, for the future. Sir 


John Maclean, being examined at the carl of Not- 


tingham's office, ſaid, that he was going to Scotland 


to take the benefit ef the queen's pardon ; but after- 
. wards both he and Keith being more cloſely interro- 
| gated, acknowledged that they had heard ſome con- 


ſultations at St. Germain's concerning the ſending a 
body of troops to join the mal-contents in Scotland, 
but declared there was no other deſign on foot at this 
time, than to pave the way for the pretender's aſcend- 
ing the throne after the. queen's deceaſe. But now . 


one Ferguſon, who had been concerned in almoſt 


every jacobite plot, came in voluntarily, and de- 
clared that Frazer had been employed by the duke of 


Queenſberry to draw ſome perſons whom that noble- 
man had a diſlike to, into a plot, but that there was in 


reality no ſuch thing in agitation. Theſe aſſurances, 
however, gained litile credit, and the houſe of lords, 


taking theſe matters into conſideration, reſolved, 
that a committee ſhould be appointed to examine into 
the particulars, and ordered that Sir John Maclean' 


and the other emiſſaries ſhould be taken into the cuſ. 
tody of the black rod, and no perſon admitted to 
ſpeak to them. This ſtep greatly offended her ma- 
jeſty; ſhe thinking it too officious an interpoſition io 
take them out of the hands of her meſſengers, in- 


formed the lords, that ſhe thought it wouſd be in- 
convenient to ohange the method of examination al- 


ready begun, and that ſhe would, in a ſhort time; 
inform-the houſe of the whole affair“ 
On tbe 17th of December, the queen went to the 


houſe of peers, and, in a ſpeech which ſhe made, 


informed both houſes, that ſhe had unqueſtionable 


Information of the practices and deſigns carried on 


by the emiſſaries of France and Scotland, which 


might have proved extremely dangerous to the roy 
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of theſe kingdoms, as they would ſee by the particu- | 


8 \ 
* 
— 


lars, which ſhould be laid before them as ſoon as the 
.examination could be carefully perſedted, and made 
public without prejudice, and that, inthe mean time, 
ſhe doubted not but, by this timely diſcovery, the 
ſhould be able to give ſuch directions for their ſecu- 
rity, as would effettually prevent any ill conſequences 
from theſe pernicious deſigns. Notwithſtanding this 
ſpeech, the lords perſiſted in their reſolution to bring 
the enquiry into their own houſe, and proceeded to 
name their committee by ballot. The choice fell 
upon the dukes of Somerſet and Devon, the earls of 
Sunderland and Scarborough, and the lords Somers, 
Townſhend and Wharton. | 

The commons (who were far 


diſpleaſed with their proceedings, preſented an ad- 
dreſs on the 23d of December, in which they ex- 
preſſed the juſt concern they were under to ſee her 
royal prerogative violated. They ſaid they were 
ſurprized to find that when ſeveral perſons, ſuſpeQed 
of treaſonable practices, were taken into cuſtody b 

her majeſty's meſſengers, in order to be examined, 
the lords, in violation of the known laws of the land, 
had wreſted them out of her majeſty's hands, and 


without her leave or knowledge, in a moſt extraordi- 


manner, taken the examination of them ſolely to 
themſelves, whereby a due enquiry into the evil prac- 
tices and deſigns againſt her majeſty's perſon and go- 
vernment might, in a great meaſure, . be. obftruQted. 
They defired her majeſty, that ſhe would ſuffer no 
diminution of her prerogative, in the exerciſe whereof 


they were reſolved to ſupport her, as well as in car. 


rying on the war. | „ 
Fired with indignation at the charge brought againſt 
hem by the commons, the lords reſolved to vindicate 
their honour, and exert their privileges. Accordingly 
they came to the following reſolution, That by the 
knovn laws and cuſtoms of parliament, they had an 
undoubted right, whenever they conceived it to be 
. for the ſafety of the cron and the kingdom, to take 
examination of perſons charged with criminal mat- 
ters, whether they be in cuſtody or not, and to or- 
der that ſuch — 6k 

into cuſtody by the fworn: officers of the crown, at- 
tending that houſe; and that the ſaid addreſs of the 
commons was unparliamentary, groungleſs, without 
precedent, &c,” This reſolution they ſupported b 
a remonſtrance to the queen, couched in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, and expreſſed in the moſt elegant ſtile. 
In anſwer to this remonſtrance, her majeſty ob- 
ferved, that ſhe was ſorry for any miſunderſtanding 
that might happen between the two houſes of parlia- 
ment, as it interrupted the public buſineſs, and gave 
her ſo much uneaſineſs: that ſhe could not avoid 
taking notice with icular ſatisfadtion, of the af- 


ſurances their | lordſhips gave ber, that they would 
carefully avoid every thing that had the leaſt iendeney 


to occaſion them. She thanked them for the con- 
cern they expreſſed for the rights of the crown, and 
her prerogative, which ſhe declared ſhe ſhould never 
exert ſo willingly, as for the good of her ſubjeds and 
When the commons peruſed ihe remonſtrance of 
the lords, they preſented another to the queen, in vin- 
dication of their _ 2 but this was couched 
in the language of irri faction; by which, indeed, 
both hoes ene too ö mowed be 
The anſwer returned by the queen to the common: 
was nearly the fame with that ſhe had before returned 
to the lords, The commons; upon this, preſented 
an addreſs to her majeſty,” praying her to re- aſſume 
the juſt exerciſe of e and take upon 
herſelf the examination of the conſpiracy; declaring 
that the eſtabliſhing a committee of ſeven lords, for 


\\ 


8 as:are to be examined, be taken 
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from being on good | 
terms with the lords) knowing that the queen was 
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AD; why 


the ſole examination of the confpiracy, Was of q; 


py dan. f 
gerous conſequence, and might tend to the ſobrenter g 
of the government. | | f 
A. D. 1704. The lords, however, notwithd,, j 8 
che addreſs of the commons, proceeded in thei, N a 
examination of the Scottiſh plot; and on the » * n 
January the earl of Nottingham acquainted 1 iy d 
that che queen had commanded him to lay Wi, at 
them the account, containing all the papers hithe . ce 
diſcovered in relation to that affair; but that * . 
was one circumſtance that could not be properly Ae f 1 
municated, without running a riſk of preventino; th 
diſcovery of much greater importance. 5 ce 
Keith, who accompanied Frazer over to England cle 
had, it ſeems, tampered with his uncle, to diſclole y, jel 
whole ſecret of the correſpondence between the cout ch; 
of St. Germains and the Scottiſh jacobues. This waz bl 
the circumſtance the queen was defirous of conceg. m3 
ing, till the ſucceſs of her endeavours ſhould be the 
known, and which at laſt proved abortive, But the * 
lords, not fatisfied with the reſerve, preſented an al. ru 
dreſs, deſiring that all the papers, without diftine. mo 
tion, might be ſubmitted to their inſpection, in order by 
to enable them to penetrate to the bottom of this con. ov 
ſpiracy before the concluſion of the ſeſſion. the 
Ihe queen conſidered this application as an if. vhe 
front, and returned for anſwer, that ſhedid not expett the 
to be preſſed in this manner immediately afterthedeclz. Th 
ration ſhe had made ; but hoped, that before the end gain 
of the ſeſſion ſhe ſhould be able to inform them of and 
thoſe particulars which could not at preſent be pub. 1 
' liſhed without the moſt palpable inconvenience.” The cla 
queen, however, a few days after ſent the papen _ 
lealed to the houſe ; and all the lords were ſummoned eller 
to attend on the 8th of February, that they might be they 
then opened and examined. bo | beg 
The lords being aſſembled according to the ſum- parl 
mons, they began with the moſt material paper, Apri 
drawn up by the earl of Nottingham, entitled, An large 
account of the conſpiracy in Scotland,” and was an bad 
abſtract of all the examinations the council had taken, open 
They then proceeded to examine Sir John Maclean, res 
who mentioned ſeveral circumſtances not to be found a th 
in Nottingham's paper. He named the perſons who the a 
fat in council at St, Germains : he ſaid the command bono 
of the troops agreed to be ſent over to Scotland from wy I 
3 was offered to the duke of 2 3 on 
ught proper to ſuſpend his acceptance, til! t 
ould bee, whether the duke of Rande — a 
ne- 3 the more proper perſon, would reſule it: 
he ſikewiſs explained he partcciar directions which 4% 
had been ſent to Scotland, in order to prevent the 3 5 
eſtabliſhing the ſueceſſion in that kingdom. noths 
Thbeſe material omiſſions in Nottingham's pap 8e 
cauſed many ſevere reflettions on the condutt of that wh 
nobleman. It was even moved to cenſure the it i 1 
count he had given; but on the queſtion being put, in p 
« was carried in the negative by eleven voice. | wo 
Having finiſhed the examinations, the lords = ; ety 
hat there had been dangerous plots between 7 The” 
perſons in Scotland and the courts of France 105 wy 
St. Germains; and that the encouragement 5 } nediat 
plotting aroſe, from not ſettling the ſucceſſion 0 ere crown 
crown 'in the houſe of So | . Unatio 
gnified to the queen in an addrels, an the cou 
— that 6 — til ſucceſſion ſhould 4 by . 
ſettled; they would endeavour to promote ink le pes 
of the two kingdoms, upon juſt and bon. Codolp 
n e eee bones o lo yiel 
During theſe diſputes between the two de co lances, 
parliament, her majeſty ſent a meſlage © mature- fal gre; 
mons, in which ſhe told them, © that bung mi. By th 


: | n i Fa 44's *G-ant m 
ly conſidered the mean and inſignifca 
in various P* 


tenance appointed for the clergy, 1 
the kingdom, ſhe had remitted the arrears 


fruit 
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ſuits and tenths, to the {aid poor clergy : that ſhe 
would grant her whole revenue ariſing out of this 
nd, as far as it ſhould become free from incumbran- 
o towards an augmentation of their maintenance; 
and that if the houſe of commons could diſcover any 
ethod by which her good intentions towards the 


clergy 3 
ce a gr 
hes 2 herſelf,” | | 


The commons, on receiving this meſſage, voted 
an addreſs to the queen, in which they expreſſed their 


cern for increaſing the maintenance of the poor 
clergy out of her own revenue ; and aſſured her ma- 
jelly they would do their utmoſt to make her majelly's 
charitable intentions more effettual, . Accordingly a 
vill was brought in * for making more effettual her 
majeſty's gracious intentions for the augmentation of 
the maintenance of the poor clergy, by enabling her 
majeſty to grant in perpetuity the revenue of the firſt. 
fruits and tenths.” They allo repealed the ſtatute of 
mortmain ſo far, as to give free liberty to all men, either 
by deed or their wills, to give what they thought proper 
wvards the augmentation of benefices. This part of 
the bill was ſtrongly oppoſed in the houſe of lords, 
vhere it was alledged it would be opening a door for 
the clergy to praRliſe on the weaknels of dying men. 
This argument was not, however, ſtrong enough to 
gain over the majority: the bill paſſed both houles, 
and afterwards received the royal aſſent. | 

The queen exerted herſelf to bring about a recon- 
cliation between the two houſes, but in vain. Their 
aimoſities, however, did not indeed hinder the more 
eſſential buſineſs of the nation; but as it was feared 
they might be productive of very fatal conſequences, 
the queen determined to put an end to the ſeſſion of 
parliament, which was accordingly done on the gd of 
April, when her majeſty, after thanking them for the 
large ſupplies they had granted, and the diſpatch they 
had given to the public buſineſs, added, © At the 
opening of this ſeſſion, I earneſtly expreſſed my de- 
fires of ſeeing you in perfect union among yourſelves, 
s the moſt A f-Qual means imaginable to diſappoint 
the ambition of our enemies, and reduce them to an 


if honourable and laſting peace. And though this has 
on not met with the ſucceſs, I wiſhed and expected, yet 
ho being fully convinced. that me is ſo neceſſary to 
rial our common welfare, I am not diſcouraged from per- 
ou liſting in the ſame earneſt deſires, . that you would go 
it: down into your ſeveral counties ſo diſpoſed to mode- 
ich ation and unity as becomes all thoſe who are joined 


inthe ſame religion and intereſt. 


the v0 1312; | 

2 This I am perſuaded will make you ſenſible; that 
per nothing, next to the bleſſing of God, can ſo, much 
that contribute to our ſucceſs abroad and ſafety at home.” 


The affairs of Scotland allo gave her majeſty great 
wealineſs, In order to fettle the ferments in that 
lingdom, . where the thirſt of independence was 
toy outrageous, . ſhe | conſented to an, at of 
Utty, which had paſſed the Scottiſh parliament. 


and The purport. of this a& was, that in cale the 
- this Veen died without iſſue, the parliament ſhould im- 
\ the nelliately allemble and ; nominate a ſucceſſor to the 
were OR, ditinAly from the crown of England, unleſs 
lords le mal eſtabliſkment, conformable to the laws of 
once country, and independent of the Engliſh councils, 
mion . all took place, and the court had not given 


Cogn e a power to arm in their defence. Lord 
klin, then prime-munifter, adviſed her majeſty 


ſes of q.17eld, on this occalion,. to the neceſſity of circum- 

com- toy though by this proceeding he expoſed him- 

note W by * of the tories. | 

main. $ Ume the emperor's affairs were in the moſt 
of Gplorable nat A ee | 

rts 0 ation. Preſſed on one ſide by the 

e fl Huenie, 4 


* 


could be rendered more effettual, it would be 
advantage to the public and very ac- 


thanks for her gracious meſſage, and her pious con- 


he would abandon» 
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prince Ragotſli, were fighting for their liberty; and 
on the other by the eledor of Bavaria, who held 
every thing upon the Danube, and threatened Vienna 
itlelf with a ſiege; he had no other reſource than 
that of imploring the aſſiſtance of her Britannic Ma- 


jeſty. The duke of Marlborough ſtrongly preſſed 


the neceſſity of ſending immediate aſſiſlance to the 
emperor, and the queen accordingly returned a fa- 
vourable anſwer to the memorial of that diſtreſſed 
prince. Marlborough arrived at the Hague about 
the beginning of May, and repreſented, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, to the ſtates-general the danger which 
the empire, and even all Europe were threatened, if 
an immediate check was not given to the French and 
Bavarians in Germany, The ſtates, perſuaded that 
it would be bad policy to oppoſe him, though they 
were very deſirous of keeping the army in Flanders, 
gave their conſent ; and prepared for carrying into 
execution the plan he had formed, that of marchin 
into the heart of Germany, and delivering the houle 
of Auſtria from impending ruin, 

The duke marched with ſuch expedition that he 
reached Mildenheim on the 10th of une; where he 
was viſited by prince Eugene, and the next day by 
prince Lewis of Baden, A long conſultation was 
held by the generals, in which it was agreed that prince 
Eugene ſhould command a ſeparate army on the 
Rhine, and that the duke and prince Lewis ſhould 
command -alternately, The march was proſecuted 
with the utmoſt expedition, till they reached the banks 
of the Danube, near Donawert, oppoſite to the Ba- 
varian lines, where about 8000 French and as many 
Bavarians lay intrenched to guard the country they 
had conquered. Alarmed at the approach of the 
allies, the duke of Bavaria ſent a detachment of his 
belt troops to reinforce.count d' Arco, who was poſted 
at Schellenberg, a riſing ground on the Danube, near 
Donawert. As that poſt was of very great imports 
ance, d'Arco had, for ſoine time, employed his troops 
in throwing up entrenchments. Marlborough knows 
ing his works were not completed, reſolved, if poſſi- 
ble, to drive theenemy from their poſt. Accordingly, 
on the 6th of July, at three in the morning, he ad- 
vanced at the head of a detachment of 600 foot, go 
ſquadrons of 'Engliſh and Dutch, and three battalions 
of imperial grenadiers, the reſt of the army following 
with the greateſt diligence. But the diſtance, badneſs 
of the road, and other incidents, ſo greatly retarded 
his march, that it was three in the' afternoon before 
the artillery paſſed the river Wermitz, which runs by 
Donawert. | 9855 | ot: 

At length the attack was begun with the utmoſt in- 
trepidity, by the Engliſh and Dutch, before the Im- 
perialiſts could come up. The enemy made a gallant 
reſiſtance ; but prince Lewis leading up the Imperia« 
liſts, the entrenchments were forced; a terrible 
ſlaughter enſued ; and the greater part of the enemy 
puſhed into the Danube, where numbers of them pe- 
riſhed. The victory was complete; and the troops 
chat had the good fortune to reach the oppoſite fide 
of the Danube, fled in the utmoſt confuſion.” Sixteen 
pieces of cannon and thirteen ſtandards were taken. 


Donawert immediately ſurrendered; and the elector 


of Bavaria, informed of the defeat of his troops, re- 


paſſed the Danube, marched with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation, and encamped under the cannon of Augfburg, 


He was offered very advantageous terms, provided 
4 French intereſt, and join the 
alliance. At firſt the eleQtor ſeemed to liſten 
to the propoſal ; but being informed that marſhal 
Tallard had paſſed the Black Foreſt, and was advan- 
eing. by forced marches, to his aſſiſtance, he broke 
off the negotiation, declaring, that ſince the French 


| | | monarch made ſuch powerful efforts to ſupport him, 
who had ſhaken off the yoke, and under f be thought himſelf obliged in honour to remain firm 


SS 


| abortive. The junction was made at Biberach, near 


enemy betore they had time to fortify their camp; 


march for Wirtemberg, in order to deſtroy that coun- 


About ſeven in the morning of the 1gth of Auguſt 


 The.confederate army did not exceed go, ooo men. 


in the center. 


igch of Auguſt. There was a neceſſity for croſſing the 


on the allies; that they were obliged thrice to give 
| 502/809 but this handful of men not being 


and driven from their poſt. Had the French generals 


error they 
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to his alliance. This condutt of the eleQor was | 
highly reſented by the confederate generals, who de- 
tached thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons to lay 
waſte the country of Bavaria, to the very walls of its 
capital. 
The utmoſt vigilance was exerted. by prince Eu- 

gene for preventing marſhal Tallard from joining the 
duke of Bavaria; but all his endeavours proved 


Ulm, about the end of July. Marlborough imme- 
diately left his camp, and joined prince Eugene at 
Munſter ; while prince Lewis of Baden formed the 


fiege of Ingoldſtadt. * | 

On the 12th of Auguſt, Martborough and Eugene 
reconnoitred 'the camp of the enemy, whom they 
found advantageouſly poſted on a hill near Hochſtet, 
their right being covered by the Danube and the vil- 
lage of Blenheim ; their left by the village of Lut- 
zingen ; and their front by a rivulet, the banks of | 
which were ſteep. and the bottom very marſhy. This 
advantageous lituation did not, however, intimidate 


theſe two great generals: they reſolved to attack the 
advice having been received that Villeroy was on his 


and cut off the communication of the allies from 
the Rhine, which muſt have been attended with very 
fatal conſequences, could it have been effected. 
Orders were therefore iſſued that very night for all 
the baggage of the army to be ſent towards Donawert, 
and the troops ready to march by break of day. 


the allies appeared in fight of the enemy's camp, 
where every thing was in a profound ſilenee; not ima- 
ining the allies would dare to attack them in fo ad- 
3 a poſt. They were therefore thrown into 
the utmoſt confuſion at the appearance of our troops: 
they diſcharged two pieces of cannon to call in their 
foraging parties, and ſet fire to ſeveral ſmall villages 
that were between them and the allied army. 
About nine in the morning the canonading began, 
on both fides, and continued, without intermiſſion, 
tilþ one in the afternoon. The French and Bavarian 
armies conſiſted of near 60,000 men. The right 
wing was commanded by marſhal Tallard, and the 
left. by the elector of Bavaria, affiſted by Manſin. 


Prince Eugene commanded on the right; the lords 
Cutts and Orkney, the generals Churchill, Lumley 
and Ingoldſby, the left; and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, as commander of the whole, took his ſtation 


_— 


Such was the ſituation of the two armies when the 
battle began about one o'clock in the afternoon of the 


rivulet already mentioned before the allies could attack 
the enemy, who had taken care to guard it with three 
ſquadrons of horſe, under the command of M. de 
Zurlauben, a Bavarian general, who fell fo vigorouſly 


operl 
p orted, they were ſoon overpowered by - 48 5 
operly ſupported theſe brave troops, the Allies 
2 not have found the paſſage of the rivulet an 
eaſy taſk ; but by negletting this, they committed an 
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with many officers of diſtindtion. 
rivulet at a place where the banks of the ſtream were 
very ſteep, and the bottom rough and uneven, The 


him to retire and ſeek a more favourable ſpot for te 


| than he attacked the left wing, commanded by mar- 


gave back in the ſame manner; but being at length 
| they flew to the charge, and exerted themſclves with 


and Marlin finding it in vain to make any farther re- 


try by retreating over the marſhes of Hochſtel But 


| were” waiting at Blenheim for orders, and Ene“ 


rounded by the allies. It was impoſſible 


| now in the hands of the allies, would ſoon have deci- 


could never retrieve, © Their- artillery 
played very hotly, but did very little execution; and 
the paſlage of the rivulet was effected in the face of 
the enemy. As ſoon as the center and part of the 
right had paſſed the rivulet in different places, theß 
formed: on the other ſide, without any interruption 
from the enemy, Who remained quiet on the hills. 
Marlborqugh Rey Tod his troops to the attack 

Tallard's cavalry, iT French ſtood the ſhock; 


- 


| lay down their arms and furrender themſelves fi. 


| alu it entirely deſtroyed: of 60, ooo men 


a A. D. 1704. 


with great firmneſs, for ſome time; but were 3 laf 
broken, and forced to give way. Tallard fley 1 
mediately to the village of Blenheim, where he * 
poſted twenty-ſeven battalions and twelve fouadro, 
Theſe troops formed a diftintt army, and kept b 
continued fire on Marlborough's diviſion, whije 10 
attacked the right wing. Tallard, having given " 
orders in the village, haſtened back to the place f 
action, where the duke, with a body of horſe * 
ſome battalions of foot between the ſquadrons . 
driving the French cavalry before him, and which 
Tallatd could not prevent. 

In the mean time the cavalry of the confederaes 
left wing, being now completely formed, aſcended 
the hill of Lutzingen with aſtoniſhing intrepidity and 
charged the enemy's horfe with ſuch fury, that thou 1 
eng rallied ſeveral times, they were obliged at 10 
to betake themfelves to flight. The victorious May. 
borough now forced his way between the two bodies 
of the French army on one fide, while the reſt of the 
generals got between the village of Blenheim, and 
Tallard's diviſion on the other. In this deſerae 
fituation, Tallard flew to rally ſome of his broken 
ſquadrons; but the badneſs of his ſight completed 
his misfortune. He miſtook a ſquadron of Heſſians 
for his own forces, and was taken priſoner, together 


Prince Eugene had attempted the paſſage of the 


leaſt oppoſition on the part of the enemy muſt, there. 
fore, have rendered his efforts fruitleſs, and obliged 


execution of his purpoſe ; but the enemy made 
none. He had no ſooner reached the oppoſite bank 


ſhal Marſin, with the utmoſt vigour. But the inpe- 
rial -horfe ' behaved very ill on this occaſion; they 
were fo intimidated by the conſtant fire of the ene. 
my, that they could not be brought to advance within 
muſket-ſhot. ' The Daniſh and Pruſſian troops allo 


animated by the gallant example of their officers, 
ſo much vigour, that they put the enemy to fight ; 


ſiſtance, abandoned Oberklau and Lutzingen, and 
was purſued as far as the villages of Morſelingen and 
Teiſſenhoven, whence he retired to Dillingen and 
Lavingen. The route now became general through 
the whole French and Bavarian armies: every obe 
fled with the greateſt precipitation; numbers fan 
headlong into the Danube and periſhed, _ 

The count de Bourg ſaved a ſmall part of the infan- 


the little army cooped up in Blenheim was forgot. I 
conſiſted of twenty-ſeven battalions, and twelve (qui- 
drons, amounting in the whole to about 11,00 
effektive men, and the beſt troops in France. Thx 


+ 1.4 tou # © 


nothing of the rout of their- army, till the 1 - 
In | them 


make any effectual reſiſtance: the ſtreets * ws 
narrow. for them to form; and their own aneh 


ded the conteſt. L They, therefore: thought proper to 
beim, or, as the French call it, the battle of n 


oft glorious 


my vas. 


actuſtomed to vittory, not abgve 20,090 09%, and 


3 
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tians were killed on the ſpot; the greater part of 
diy ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons periſhed in the 
Danube; 13,000 were made priſoners, including 
1200 officers : the allies wok 100 pieces of cannon, 
with 21 mortars, 129 colours, 110 ſtandards, 17 
r of kettle-drums, 3600 tents, 34 coaches, goo 
Jed mules, two bridges of boats, and 15 pontoons; 
together with 24 barrels and 8 caſks of filver. The 
ol; of the allies amounted to about gooo men killed, 
ind 8000 wounded and taken priſoners, 95 
The duke of Bavaria was obliged to fly, and aban- 
don his country to the conquerors, who penetrated 
ino Allace, took Landau, and ſcattered terror in 
every region through which they paſſed. Marlbo- 
rough ſignalized himſelf in the action, no leſs by his 
courage than by his military talents. His priſoner, 
Tallard, complimenting him on having conquered 
the beſt troops in the world, he anſwered, that his 
own were certainly better, becauſe they had con- 
quered them. Marlborough received a recompence 
worthy of his ſervices. The emperor created him 
a prince of the empire ; the ſtates received him with 
the ſame reſpe& as if he had been the ſtadtholder; 
nd his country received him with every demonſtra- 
ton of joy. e e e bug 11516) F : | d 0 
The campaign in Portugal was far from being ſuc- 
efkful, To fight in conjunction with heretics was 
conſidered by the Portugueſe as a kind of apoſtacy. 
It vas therefore in vain to hope for ſucceſs : and ac- 
cordingly, inſtead of making conqueſts in Spain; 
ſeveral of the towns of Portugal were taken by the 
enemy. The duke of Schomberg, who commanded, 


; the allied army, was ſo enraged at the behaviour of | 
the Portugueſe,” that he defired leave to reſign his 
commiſſion,” His requeſt was granted, and the earl 

; of Galway ſent over to ſucceed him, with eight thou- 

b and Dutch troops, who reached Liſbon the begin- 


ning of Auguſt, 


4 Ide operations at ſea this year were very conſider- 
IN : 5 , * . q 

0 ible, Sir George Rooke cruiſed for ſome time on 
h de coaſt of Portugal; but being requeſted to aſſiſt in 


executing” a deſign on Barcelona, projected by the 


h | prince of Heſſe d Armſtadt, he readily gave his con- 
; ent, and took on board that prince with a detach- 
e ment of land forces; but the attempt [proving fruit- 


leſs, he croſſed the Mediterranean, and came to an 
nd nchor in the road of Tetuwn. 
nd A council of war was now held on board the admi- 
zoh $ ſhip, where it was determined to make ah at- 


ent on Gibraltar, which was known to be lightly 
Frloned, The next day the whole fleet got under 
|, and on the 21ſt of July came to an anchor in 

| Gibraltar bay. The land forces, amounting to 1800, 
"ith the prince of Heſſe at their head, were landed, 


c northward of the town, in order to cut off all 

\ munication with the country. ' A ſammons was 

" ſent to the governor to ſurrender the town ; but 

de anſwered he would defend it to the laſt extremity. 

10 ra morning the cannonade from the ſhips began 

. © utmoſt fury ; arid it was ſoon perceived that 

N 8 vere driven from the ſouth mole head; 

ry all the boats of the fleet.were manned and 

ante and took poſſeſſion of the fortifications. The 
lards im * 

woyed all th 

tenants a 


e fortifications on the mole, killed two 
— nd forty men, and wounded about ſixty. 
Wade the 0 however, kept their poſt ; and having 
m elves maſters of a redoubt between the 

de toun, they turned the cannon againſt the 
Everngy peremptory ſummons was now ſent to the 
fel an Ve Who, on the 3 fth in the morning, capitula- 
own of Gibraltar bein 


Wirg) fail thus reduced, the 


j * 
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ut four in the afternoon; on the neck of land to 


mediately ſprung ' à mine, Which de- 


The = Prince of Heſſe took poſſeſſion of the place. 


FY 1 again imo the Me Rerrancay, in order, | 


>” — » td. af 


Bot 


- well upon the victory obtained by Sir George Rooke,” 
- asupon that obtained by thi | ho 
They alſo affured her that they came difpoſed to do 
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if poſſible, to meet with the French fleet, that had, 
for ſome time, been lying at. Toulon. He diſcovered 
them on the 1 ith of Auguſt, and on the 1gth they 


were not above three leagues diſtant, and a little to 


the weſtward of Malaga. They now drew up in a 
line of battle, and lay ready to receive him, Their 
fleet conſiſted of fifty-two ſhips and twenty-fpur gal- 


lies, and the Engliſh of fifty-three ſhips, Sir George 


Rooke, aſſiſted by the rear-admirals Byng and 
Dilkes, commanded in the center; Sir Cloudeſly 


Shovel and Sir John Leake led the van; and the 


Dutch formed the rea. | 
About four in the morning the action began, when 


| the van and rear preſſed forward to a eloſe engage. 


ment, and ſoon obliged that part of the French line 
to give way; but the French center ſtood firm, and 
the fight was maintained with the greateſt obſtinacy 


| till night obliged them to deſiſt. The French took 


advantage of the night to bear away to leeward ; and 
the wind ſhifting before the day appeared, they were 


| feen at leaſt three leagues to windward: Both ſpent 
| the day in repairing the damages they had ſuſtained ; 


and in the nightithe Frenth ſtood away farther to the 


; northward ; nor could the Engliſh bring them to ani 
engagement, though they followed them two days for 
| that purpoſe, In conſequence of this Sir George 


failed to Gibraltar to refit, and leaving a ſquadron of 
eighteen ſhips under Sir John Leake, ſet fail for 


England, where he arrived in the beginning of Sep- 


tember. Hy 


The parliament met on che 24th of Oftober, and 


the ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from the throne, 


in which her majeſty obſerved, that the great and re- 


markable ſucceſs with which God had bleſſed her 


arms, infuſed an unanimous joy through the whole 


kingdom; and that a tithely improvement of the prez 
ent advantages would enable her to procure a laſting 


foundation of ſecurity for England, as well as a firm 
ſupport” for the liberties of Europe. She decla- 
red, that her intention was to be kind and indulgent 
to all her ſubjetts. She expreſſed her hope that they 


would do nothing te endanger the loſs of this bppor- 


tunity; and that there would be no contention amotig 


them but who ſhould do moſt for the public welfare. 
“Such a temper as this (added ſhe) in all your pro- 


ceedings, cannot fail of ſecuring your reputation both 
at home and abroad. This would make me a happy 
queen, ' whoſe e ſhall never be wanting to 
make you a happy and flouriſhing people.” 

N Bets waited on her majeſty the next day, 
with ſeparate addreſſes of thanks for her ſpeech. The 
lords congratulated her on the great and glorious ſuc- 
ceſs of her arms under the command of the duke of 


Marlborough, without mentioning Sir George Rookes 


but the commons congratulated her majeſt7 as 


the duke of Marlborough.“ 


every thing neceſſary for the effectual proſecution of 


the war, and that they would give ſuch a ſpeedy diſ- 
patch to the public buſineſs as might enable her ma- 
jeſty to purfue the advantages ſhe had obtained over. 
| the common enemy.---They were, indeed, as good 
as their word; for almoſt 5,000,000 were voted foy 


the ſervice of the enſuing year. 
The meaſures of the Scottiſh parliament, the att 


of ſurety, and the ſeeds of rebellion ſcattered” 
through the kingdom, occafioned the moſt diſagreeas. 
ble apprehenſions. "The matter was firſt opened in 
the houſe of peers by lord Haverſham, who obſer> 
ved, that the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion of .Scot- 


land had been poſtponed, 2 becauſe the miniſt 
of that kingdom were weak 


{ | 2 | F; F 
Fr . > : 


K und divided, and part 3 | 

from a received opinion that the ſuccelion was never 

ſeriouſly and cordially intended by ele who _ 
::.. „„ 
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ged the affaits of Scotland in the cabinet - council: 


he expatiated on ihe bad conſequences that might at- 
tend the ad of ſecurity, Which he ſtiled z Bill of Ex- 
eluſion; fox,“ ſaid he, can any reaſonable man 
believe, that thoſe who promoted that bill could ever 
be real friends to the ſuceeſſion as ſettled by the 
Engliſh pazliament ?” He particularly mentioned 
that clauſe by which the heritors and burghs were or- 
dered to exerciſe their fencible men every month: 
| he ſaid, * that the nobility and gentry of Scotland 
were as learned and brave as any in Europe, and 
that theſe were generally diſcontented; that the com- 
mon people were very numerous, very robuſt, and 
very poor; and aſked, who was the man that could 
tell what ſuch a multiude, ſo atmed and ſo diſciplined, 
might do under ſuch leaders, ſhould they find oppor- 


tunities ſuitable to their intentions? Beſides, added 


he, I look upon it as of the laſt importance to Eng- 
land, that there ſhould; not be the leaſt ſhadow or 
pretence ſor᷑ a neceſſity to keep up a regular ſtanding 
army in time of peace. Theſe particulars: he ear- 
neſtly recommended to the conſideration: of the 
houſe, and concluded his ſpeech with the following 
words of lord Bacon, Let men beware how the 
| 2 or | are 
25 no man can forbid the ſparks that may ſet all on 
This ſpeech produced very warm debates in the 
houſe of peers, but the majority agreeing with lord 
Haverſham, they came to the following reſolutions; 
That to prevent the inconveniences that might 


wo. F 


happen by the late att paſſed in Scotland, the queen 
mig! t he enabled, on the part of England, to name 


commiſſioners to treat about an enũire union with 
Scotland, provided thoſe powers be not put in exe- 
cution till commiſſioners ſhould be named on the 
part of Scotland, by the parliament of that kingdom: 


11 


dat the traffic of caitle from Seotland to England 

zould be ſtopped: that orders ſhould be iſſued for 
ſeizing ſuch. veſſels as; ſhould be found trading from 
Scotland to France, or to the ports of any of her 
majeſty s enemies: that cruiſers ſhould be appointed 


ſuffer matter of trouble to be prepared, 
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for that purpoſe: and that exportation of Engliſh 
wool into Scotland ſhould be prohibited.“ On theſe 


reſolutions; a bill for an union with Scotland was 


brought into the houſe, and being paſſed by the lords, 


it was ſent down to the commons, received the ſane- 


tion of that houſe, and afterwards the royal aflent, | 


A. D. 1705. | The duke of Marlborough being 
now returned home, at his. firſt appearance in the 
houſe of peers, the lord-keeper, in the name of the 
whole houſe, congratulated him upon his ſucceſſes in 
the late campaign, and returned him their thanks 


for his fgnal fervices. A committee of the houſe of 


; that they a 

ceſſion before all other buſineſs. She #0, 

; was fully, ſatisfied, and doubted not 

that great benefits would ariſe to all her ing 

an union of Scotland and England, and ttt Tod 
g of qneren 


commons alſo waited on his grace with the thanks of 
- that houſe, and to congratulate him on his ſucceſſes : 
they alſo preſented an addreſs to the queen, intreat- 
ing her to conſider of ſome proper means to perpe- 
tuate the memory of ſuch noble adtions. On the 
agth of January. the queen returned an anſwer by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, in which ſhe ac- 
. quainted the houſe, that ſhe was willing to grant the 
intereſt of the crown in the honour and manor of 
Woodſtock and hundred of Wooton, to the duke of 
Marlborough and his heirs; and that as the lieute- 
nancy and rangerſhip of the parks, with the rents 
and profits of the manors and hundreds were already 
_ "grantedfor two lives, ſhe judged it proper to remove 
u incumbrance, and defired the aſſiſtance of the 
oule therein. In conſequ 


| r | ence of this intimation, a 
bin was prepared, enabling her majeſty to beſtow 
ele honours on the duke and his heirs, and defiring 


def io advance the money to clear the incumbrances. 
us comptroller of the board of works to build 


ing with this addreſs, or- 


„ 


\\- 
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__ ,-- Such: were the honours and rewards 
the duke of Marlborough; while Sir George Roche, 


done great honour to his country, was 


a queſtion relating to the tighis of electing memben o 


the two [houſes in order; to an amicable decibon 
gf the queſtion ; but neither being. willing to recede 
in the leaſt from the prineiples they had adopted, and 
the diſputes feeming to threaten very ſerious conſe. 


ces, and extinguiſhing were 
ſed and fomented by the enemies 0 


| heartily. recommended to them 10 Per de king 
commiſſion to ſet a treaty on ſoot er gone, fe 


| eflectuating what was ſo 
doms for ever, in which ſhe ſhou 


Her 
land, ſtrongly recommended the 
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in Woodflock a magnificent palate.' for che duke; 
to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of hlenbeim. 
„„ nionolineg oben: fon 036,59 „ 
heaped upon 
who had ſpent his life in the ſervice; and who had 
DOE | not only te. 
glected, but diſmiſſed from his command, and (yt. 
fered to retize to his ſeat in Kent. He was (yc. | 
ceeded by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, Who was then 
declared rear-admiral of Englan⁴cce. 
Tha good underſtanding that had for ſome timeſyb: 
ſiſted between the two houſes was now interrupted by 


9 


parliament, And, particularly, whether, an clefor; 
vote being refuſed by the officer appointed to takethe 
poll, he might not bring an action at law againk the 
offender? Several conferences were held between 


uences, the queen determined to put an end to the 
eſſion. Accordingly, ſhe came to the houle of peers 
on the 14th of March, and after giving. the xy 
aſſent to ſuch bills as were ready, and making a ſhor 
ſpeech from the throne, ſhe prorogued the parliament, 
On, tlie fifth of April it was diſſolved by proelamation, 
and writs. were iſſued for calling a new one, puluant 
to the-att for triennial parliaments. ',,-',; | | 
The Scoitiſh parliament met on ihe 28th of June; 
but many of the members being abſent, the lord 
commiſſioner adjourned the houſe till the gd of li 


d proceed to the ſettlement of 


but they ele, | 
ſubjefts 5 


would contribute more to the compoſing dap) . 
heats that e T nations, 
had a tenden. 


5 therefore: 
ſs an a8 fol 


than the promoting of every thing that 
cy to procure ſo valuable an end; 


doms, as the parliament of Engla 

ms, as the pa jp deſirable, and for aber ht 
matters and things as might be judged b dach Ling 
honour, and the good and 2 heart be 


ſt aſſiſtan ce. Scot- 


The duke of Argyle, 3s pan mention 


A. Di 170» A 


in the queen's letter to the cobſideration of the' houſe, 
and was ſeconded by the lord-chancellor. The affait 
ofthe ſucceſſion was accordingly taken into conſider- 


1 ſhould be firſt diſcuſſed, and the limita- 


ions ſettled before they proceeded any farther in the 
if of ſucceſſion; This was agreed to, and that no- 
Neman made:a motion for leaving the. nomination of 


fer violent debate; but the queſtion being at laſt 
ut, Wbether the nomination ſhould be leſt to the 
queen or, the parliament? the duke's motion was: ap- 
proved of by a ſmall majority. A bill was therefore 
Fought. in and paſſed by the houſe for treating about 
a union with England; but it was declared that the 
reaty ſhould not commence till the clauſe in the 
Engliſh aft of parliament, declaring the ſubjects of 
dcoland, Aliens, be reſci nde. 


nent, The duke of Marlborough had, ever ſince 
de battle of Blenheim, employed his thoughts in 
forming a plan for improving the advantage he had 
gined, by that action; and, after the moſt mature 
eliberation, none appeared fo rational, as that of 
making an impreſſion on the frontiers of France. 
Aecordingly,, the Moſelle was pitched upon as the 
ſcene of ation, and large magazines were formed at 
Triers. The; ſtates-general having agreed to the 
wrojett, and even contributed their part towards the 
carrying! jt, into execution, Marlborough ſet out for 
Maeſtricht, in order to aſſemble his army. This 
ws performed, with ſuch expedition, that by the lat- 
ker end ob. May the troops paſſed the. Maeſe, and 
ſuected their, march towards the Moſelle, under the 
command of. general, Churchill; while the duke him- 
tet out for Raſtadt, to viſit prince Lewis of Ba- 
len. Here a long conference was held between 


in liele two celebrated generals, in which it was reſol- 
ng el that a ſufficient number of German troops ſhould 
ich de left for ſecuring Lauterburg and Stolhoffen, un- 


(er. the command of general Thungen; andi that 
race Lewis ſhould advance at the head of a large 


el the duke of Marlborough, in forming the 
lege of Saar-Louis, the taking of which would: open 


- 


| pallage into the very bowels of France. 


Wigibourhood: with a numerous army, but, upon 
nba of the allies, he retired to Coningsma- 
en. n 47994 4 ils 


ary | As forage. was very ſcarce in that part of the coun- 
and; by, and, therefore, impoſſible for the allied army to 
the Wilt long between the Moſelle and the Saar, Marl- 


le - of the imperialiſts :, but neither his. remon- 
| the <<, nor thoſe of the deputies of the ſtates, had 
wer | 1 effekt. A few. of the imperial troops were in- 
is by 0 ed detached from Lauterburg for the Moſelle, 

kung they marched ſo ſlowly, that inſtead of being on 
eren 1 ks of the Saar by. the ninth. or tenth of June 

1 "we fartheſt, they did not arrive till the 20th; and 


£1005, Men then ther 


nden. 1 | mme 
elore. * the mean time the French did not ſail to make 
\ for a Wof their f | 

* 1 TAuver uerque was in no condition to oppoſe 
5 der els, They inveſted. Huy, and carried on 
N Fes with ſuch vigour, that in leſs.than fourteen 
oY 7 were obliged to ſurrender themſelves 
* A War. Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, and en- 


Bavaria and marſhal Vill 

be reduQion.of Lies ly t 

=uon.of. Liege, and. adtually began to 

ts before the citadel, — 
* x | 4 


wi 
nk 


e 


n:\dyke Hamilton propoſed that the treaty 


It is now time to attend'to-the affairs on the conti - 


leachment towards the Saar, in order to act in con- 


Ver paſſing the Saar, the duke encamped at Elſt, | 
in fight of marſhal Villars, who was poſted in that 


luperiority in the Low Countries, where 


| O hy the abſence of the duke of Marlborough, 
or of under - 


de commiſſioners to the queen. This occaſioned a 


1 


vugh ſent repeated remonſtrances to quicken the 


e were neither horſes nor artillery pro- 


lied army | 
to the duke of Marlborough, that it was impoſſible 
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This diſagreeable news no ſooner reachedl>the ul! 
„chan the deputies of the ſtates repreſented 


to ſubliſt the army any longer in their preſent ſitu: 
ation; that the Germans, by their delays, had rens 
dered the beſieging Saar- Louis imprafticable, and de- 
feated the whole ſcheme for a campaign on the Mo. 
ſelle.? that it was to no purpoſe to continue in theſe 
parts, when their forces might be better employed in 
the Netherlands, in ſtopping the progreſs of the ene- 
my.“ The duke was. ſufficiently perſuaded of the 


truth of theſe repreſentations; but being willing to 
remain till the laſt extremity, he did not, decamp till 
the 15th of June, when he found all his hopes of 
penetrating into the bowels of France rendered abor- 
tlve. | | 4 


The duke proſecuted his march with ſuch expe- 


dition, that he ſaved Liege, the enemy retiring at his 


approach with great precipitation. He ſoon after re- 
took Huy, and obliged the enemy to retire behind 
their lines; from whence he determined to force them, 
though, the French and Bavarians conſiſted of near 
100 battalions, and 146 ſquadrons, - rarity 

Jo facilitate this difficult undertaking, it was de- 
termined to make a falſe attack, in order to divide the 
attention of the enemy.  : Accordingly, the army un- 
der the command of M. d' Averquerque decamped 


early in the morning of the 17th of July, and marched 


towards Burdine on the other {ide of the Mehaigne. 
Marlborough made a motion ati the ſame time, as if 
he! intended: to ſupport Averquerque in his attack of 


the lines in the neighbourbood of Meſſelin, where 
they were weakeſt. This feint produced the deſired 


ſucceſs; the. French detached large bodies of forces 
to theſe parts; leaving the others, where the duke 
really intended to make his attack, in a very weak 


condition. As ſoon as night came on, the duke put 


his army in motion, while d Averquerque repaſſed the 
Mehaigne to join, and both marched in conjunttion 
to ſupport a detachment ordered to make an attempt 
on: the enemy's lines near Heyliſham. This was the 


ſtrongeſt part of the whole, and conſequently where 


the enemy leaſt expeQed an attack. They were 
therefore ſeized with aſtoniſhment when the allies ap- 
peared; and incapable of making any effectual op- 
poſition, the greater part of their forces having been 
drawn off to guard the other parts. 
The confederate troops paſſed the lines with very 
little oppoſition; but were. afterwards: attacked by 
twenty-four ſquadrons of Bavarian horſe, and twenty 
battalions;:: The diſpute was for ſome time very ſharp; 
but the horſe and dragoons of the right wing coming 
up, the enemy were put to flight, leaving bebind them 
their ſtandards, colours and artillery. The marquis 
d' Alegre, and the count de Horne, lieutenant- gene- 
rals, were taken priſoners, together with one major- 
general, two brigadier-generals, and 74 other offi- 
Ser 10 r V 
Nothing farther of moment happened in Flanders, 
during the preſent campaign. The duke put his army. | 
into winter quarters, and, after concerting the opera« 


tions of the next campaign with the emperor and the 


1 0 


ſtates- general, he embarked for England. 
The army in Portugal gained ſome advantages 
over the enemy, but not equal to what was expetted. 
The Portugueſe, with their allies the Engliſh and 
Dutch, marched to the frantiers of Spain, and meet- 
ing with no enemy in the field on that ſide, they laid 
ſiege to d Alcantara, in the province of Alentejo 
which they ſoon took h/ ſtorm. The garriſon of A. 
buquerque, a town of ho great ſtrength; capitulated. 
Several councils were afterwards. held for ſettling the 
operations of the enſuing part of the campaign. The 


earl of Galway and general Fagel propoſed. laying 
ſiege to Badajox; but that town being much better 


69s A. 0766. 
fortified thaw either of the former; and furniſhed with 


a garriſon of nine or ten battalions ' to defend it, the 
deſign was laid aſide for the preſent ; and the army, 
about the middle of June, ſent into quarters of re- 
In the mean time the marquis del Minas, who 
eonimanded a ſeparate body of r in the 
1 attacked the town of Salvaterra, 
which was a garriſon of g6O men, who ſurrendered 
at diſcretion. The marquis aſterwards plundered and 
burnt Sarea, hut receiving intelligence that a ſtrong 
body of French and Spaniards were in full march 
againſt him, he thought proper to retire io Penama- 
cos. As ſoon as the ſummer heats were abated, the 
earl of Galway again renewed his inſtances to form 
the ſiege of Badajox, which were not liſtened tio till 
about the latter end of Seplember, when an army 


marched towards that place, and on the 4th of Oftober 


the trenches were opened. The ſiege was carried on 
with ſuch vigour that, had it not been for an unfore- 
ſeen accident; the garriſon muſt ſoon have ſurrendered; 
but the earl of Galway being one day in the trenches, 
à cannon ball took off his right arm; and the com- 
mand then devolving on general Fagel, he did not 


carry on che ſiege with that vigour his predeceſſor 


place. All boys 


had done, which gave the matquis de Theſſe an op- 
portunity of throwing a relief of 1000 men into the 

pes of reducing Badajox were now 
over: tie allied army therefore abandoned the enter- 
prize, and marched into winter quarters. 


The ſucceſs in Catalonia, however, made up for 


dchis diſappointment. Sir Cloudefley Shovel; and the 


earl of Peterborongh; reduced Barcelona, and the 


whole province of Catalonia ſubmitted to Charles. 
A very remarkable ineideni happened at the ſiege of 
Barcelona, which does the higheſt honour to the earl 
of Peterborough. While the viceroy was capitula- 
ting with the Engliſh general at one of the gates of 
the city, a party of German ſoldiers penetrated into 
the place, and began to pillage the houſes and maſſacre 
the inhabitants. The viceroy complained of this 
treachery. Peterborough aſſured him that he might 


depend on bis honour, and defired permiſſion to 
enter with his troops, promiſing to appeaſe the tumult, 


and return io ſiniſh the articles of capitulation. He 
was truſted, and marched into the city, followed by 
the Engliſh ; where he ſoon put a ſtop to the diſor- 
ders, diſperſed the German-ſoldiers, took from them 


their plunder, and returned to fign the articles of tbe 


- 


Aſter the reduction of Barcelona, a council of war 


was aſſembled, wherein it was reſolved, chat Sir Clou- 
deſley Shovel ſhould fail for England with the beſt part 
of the fleet: that Sir John Leake with a ſtrong ſqua- 
fron ſhould be left in the Mediterranean: that fix 


*— 


_ " ſhips ſhould remain with the earl of Peterborough ; | 


fourth to be employed, at the requeſt of his Portu- 


two more be ſtationed at Gibraltar; and a third and 


gueſe majeſty; in cruiling for the home ward-bound 

razil fleet. In purſuance of theſe reſolutions, Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, with nineteen ſhips of the line, 
and part of the Dutch fleet, failed | through the 


Streights, and arrived at Spithead on the 16th of 


a 
when her majeſty . mere 
from the throne; in which ſhe tepreſented the neceſſity 


: of aQting vigorouſly againſt France, as the common 


enemy io the: liberties of Europe. She recommended 


s without example, and merited all their endeavours 
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-the fortitude of the duke of Savoy, which, the ſaid, 


to encourage him to perſevere in the ſame conduct. 
She informed them of her intention of iſſuing com- 
-miſſions for treating of an union with Scotland, She 
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aſſuring her no endeavours ſhould be wanting on thei 


duke of Marlborough, (now returned from abroad} 


the funds neceſſary ſor earrying on the war ui 


baving declared, that they would enter into no fen 


A. D. 1706. The neceſſary ſupplies being rene 


majeſty appoin 


perſons had endeavoured to fom 


le 
| foutly with. me in carrying on theſe 
| promiled to aſſiſt her majeſty to the utmoſt of thi 


| power.” And on the igth of November the comma 


ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh crown in the houſe of Hang! 


the great quantity of coin exported: for the mainte 
nanes of the war ; the paper currency ſupplying the 


being done, they took into con 


Every thing being ready for entering 
Pet work: the commiſſioners o 


A. D. 156. 


earneſtly recommended unanimity and b 7 
fection among her people; and — * 
ö b | ent animoſiiieʒ and 
even to ſuggeſt in print, that the eſtabliſned ch 
was in danger. Such (added the) are enemie, 
me and my kingdom, and mean only to cover deſ a 
which they dare not publicly avow, b endeavourt X 
to diſtraRt the nation with unmeaſurable and ground 
diſtruſts and jealouſies.” | She declared: ſhe woil 
always affectionately ſupport and ' countenance the 
church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed : tha ſhe 
would inviolably maintain the toleration; that ft 
would endeavour to promote religion and virtue 
encourage trade, and every thing elſe that had ate 
dency to make them a happy' and a flouriſhing 
And they (added ene concur 2641 
deſigns, 
be ſure of my kindneſs and Sour Fee 0 
Both houſes were ſo well pleaſed with this ſpeech 
that they preſented ſeparate addreſſes, in which they 


preſented a ſecond; in which: they retumed ber 
thanks for her great care and endeavours to ſettle the 


ver, and promoting the union of the two kingdoms; 
part to aſſiſt her in perfetting ſo ſalutary à vort. 

A few days aſter the meeting of the parliament the 
commons preſented the thanks of the bouſe to the 


for the fignal ſervices he had performed during the 
laſt campaign, and for his prudent negotiations viii 
the allies. The credit of this nobleman was indeed 
extremely high at this juncture: for the emperot 
having propoſed a lone of 500,000]. on a branche 
his revenues, in Sileſia, the whole ſum, by the in 
tereſt of Marlborough, was immediately (ubſcnbed 
by the merchants of London. Public credit vas ver; 
high at this junQure :- the nation was bleſſed vg 
plenty; the forces were well paid notwithſtanding 


deficiency ſo well, that few murmurs vere heard it 
the kin * Fe . 1b „ Yo | 

The firſt buſineſs of the parliament was to efablil 
vigour during the approaching eampeign. Til 
ration the unic 


with-Scotland ; and the parliament of that kingd 


with England till the act in which they were declare 
aliens ſhould- be reſcinded; the two'houſes nmel 
atelyrepealed that abt, and alfo tobk off the [eve 
prohibitions and reſtriclions which had been lid up 
the trade between the two kingdoms. 


and ſeveral bills paſſed for the good of the nan.” 
majeſty went to the houſe of peers on * bi 
March, and after giving the royal aſſent to * 
as were ready, the made a ſpeech to bot 1 6 
which 'fhe expreſſed her acknowledgement | X 
unanimity and diſpatch with which 5 elle 
duRed the public buſineſs, and the zeal — 
they had ſhewn for her ſervice ; after 2 
liament was progued till the firſt of May — e 
Soon after the prorogation of the parliaen 

| | commiſſioners for ry 4 
union between England and Scotland; s weren 
ſhe was very deſirous of concluding. on this in 
f both king9% 


\ 1. mber 
met on the 16th of April, at the council eee. | 
the cockpit, in order to negotiate an eme 

. 5 : 3 9 0h vx ©; 
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vas for ever td put an end to the diſputes that had for 
ſo many ages ſubſiſted between theſe two fovereign- 
N ihn arne 12 THE ct) tit 
| "The Scottiſh commiſſioners firſt re, to con- 

dude a ſoderal union like that ſubſiſting between the 
cantons of Switzerland; but nothing leſs than an in- 
corporating union would ſatisfy the Engliſh, who 
vere determined to take away effectually from the 
Scottiſh parliament the power of repealing the arti- 
des of chüs treaty. Purſuant to this reſolution, the 
ord- keeper of England propoſed, That the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland ſhould be united 
into one nation, by the name of GREAT Britain ; 
that it ſhould he repreſented by one parliament ; and 
that the ſucceſſion of the monarchy, in failure of heirs 
of her majeſty 8 body, ſhould be ſubject to the limi- 
tations mentioned in an att of parliament made in 
England, in the thirteenth year of the reign of king 
William III. intitled, An act for the farther limitation 
TFiinding a federal union would not be accepted, 
the commiſſioners of Scotland agreed to the prelimĩ- 
naries propoſed by the lord- Keeper, with this proviſo 
only, © That all the ſubjetts of the united kingdoms 
of Great Britain ſhould have full freedom and inter- 
courſe of trade and navigation to and from any part 
or place within the ſaid united kingdom, and planta- 


a communication of all other privileges and advan- 
tapes vVhich da or may belong to the ſubjeRts of either 
kingdom,” . No. objettion/ was made to this proviſo, 
except a reſerving ſuch particulars as, in the courſe 
o the ſubjeAs of both countries. 


them a viſit, in order to: quicken their deliberations, 


xccordingly' exerted themſelves, in order to ſatisfy the 
requeſt of her mazeſty ; and at length finiſhed the ne- 
ptiation for | uniting: the two kingdoms of England 


— 


| compoled this treaty of union. 
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one kingdom, by the name of Great-Britainz and 
that the enſigns armorial of the ſame united kingdoms 


d. Andrew and St. George be conjoined in ſuch a 
manner as her majeſty ſhall think fit, and uſed in all 


* 


as That the ſucceſſion of the united monarchy 
3 ſhall be to the princeſs Sophia; and her 
ais and that all papiſts, or perſons who marry pa- 
Pls, ſhall- be for ever excluded from inheriting: the 
apy of Great-Britain, agreeable. io the proviſion for 
deſcent of the crown of England made in the firſt 


da nd queen Mary, intitled, An AQ declaring the 
* and liberties, of the ſubjett, Kr. 
At. That the "united kingdoms of Great-Britain 
be fit, bre ſented by one and the ſame parbament, 

led the parliament, of Great · Britain. 
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and lant ti . 1 ' 8 a nd * 
he Pantations belonging to it; and that gere 
*Ommunication-of all other rights, privileges and 


de 866 except. where it is oherwile expreſſed. in 

nnen e pn; eee 
ft 4. eh ſhips or veſſels belonging to the-Scots 
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tions thereunto belonging; and that there ſhould be 


bf the negotiation, ſhould: appear to be advantageous 
Theſe preliminaries being ſettled, the queen made | 
and finiſh a treaty. ſne had ſo greatly at heart. They 


md Scotland. The following are the articles that 


C 
. That the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land ſhall, from the firſt of May, 170%, be united into 


be ſuch as her mgjeſty. ſhall appoint, and the eroſſes of 


by, banners, ſtandards, and enſigns, both by ſea and 
. b n of . 11 af 


zur of the reign. of their late majelties, king Wil- 


V.-That the. ſubjetis of the united kingdoms | 
eedom of trade and navigation within the | 


af ratihy ing the treaty of the twa king 


doms in the parliament of Scotland] ſhall be deemed 
" Britiſh” built; the owners making oath that Cat the 
time of ratifying the treaty of union in the parliament 
of Scotland] the ſame did; in the whole or in part, 
deleng ee, . g, fade e 1nd Pes Pe 

VI. All parts of the united kingdom io be under 
the ſame regulations of trade, and liable to the ſame 
cuſtoms and duties, except and reſerving the duties 
upon export and impott-of ſuch partieular commodi- 


ties, from whieh any perſon, the ſubject of either 


kingdom, are eſpeeially liberated and exempted by 
their private rights, which, after the union, are to re- 
main ſafe and entire to them, in all reſpects as he- 
fore the ſame; and that from and after the union, 
no Scots cattle carried into England ſhall be liable to 
any other duties, either on the public or private ac« 
count, than thoſe duties to which the euttle of Eng- 
land are or ſhall be liable within the faid kingdom 1 
and ſeeing by the laws of England, there are rewards 
granted upon the exportation of certain kinds of 
grain, herein oats, ground or unground, are not 
expreſſed, that from and aſter the union, when oati 
| ſhall be fold for fifteen ſhillings ſterling per quarter, 
| or under, there ſhall be paid two ſhillings and. fix= 
pence ſterling for every quarter of the oat-meal ex- 
ported in the term of the law, whereby and ſo long 
as. rewards are granted for the exportation of grains. 
And that the beer of Scotland have the ſame reward 
as barley. And becauſe the importation of viktual 
into Scotland would prove a diſcouragement to tillage, 
therefore the prohibition now enforeediby the law-bf 
Scotland againſt importation-of victual from Ireland, 
or any other place beyond Sea, into Scotland, do, 
alter the union, remain in the ſame foree ab at pres 
ſent, until more proper and effedual ways be pro- 
vided by the parliament of Gam ile She diſ. 
couragement of the importation of the ſaid victual 
from deyoad fe. en ett 
VII. That all parts of the united kingdom be liable 
| to the ſame exciſe upon the ſame exciſeable liquors, 
except only that the thirty- four Engliſh barrel of beer 
or ale, amounting to twelve gallons Scots preſent mea- 
ſure, ſold in Scotland by the brewer at nine ſhillings 
and ſixpence ſterling, excluding all duties, and re- 
tailed, including duties and the retailer's. profit, at 
two · penee the Scots pint, or eighth part of the Scots 
gallori, be not, after the union, liable, on account. of 
the preſent exciſe on exeiſeable liquors in England, 
to any higher impoſition than two ſhillings: ſterling 
upon the aforefaid thirty · four gallons Engliſn barre 
being twelve gallons the preſent Scots meaſure. 
VIII. Foreign ſalt in England ſhall pay the ſame 
duty as in Scotland; [but becaule the duties of fas 
reign ſalt imported may be very! heavy on the mer. 
chant importer, that therefore all foreign ſalt importes 
into Scotland ſhall be cellared and locked up unde 
the care of the; merchant importer, and the; officers _ 
employed for levying the duties upon ſalt and that 
the merchant may have whatever quantity thereof his 
occaſions may require, not under a weight of forixß 
buſhels at a time, upon his giving ſecurity ſor the 


> 2. ac 


—— 


—— 


ſalt: made in Scotland ſhould. be enempted for ſeven 


| years from the Engliſh duty. But from the expiration 


of the ſaid ſeyen years, ſhall be ſubject to the ſame 
duties as ſalt made in England. [ That Scotland ſhall, 
after the ſaid ſeven years, remain exempted from the 
duty of two ſhillings and ſixpence on home falt, im- 
ed by an alt made in ihe ninth and tenth years t 
ing William III. and if the parliament o cl ; 


—Q 


Britain ſhall at, or before, the expiration of. the faid 


ſeven years, ſubſtitute any other fund in the place af Kb 8 


the ſaid two ſhillings and four-pence of excile upon 
che buſhel of home falt, Scotland ſhall, alter the ek“ 
SEE ö piration 
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duty of what quantities he receives, payable in ſix _— 
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piration of tlie laid ſevem years, bear a proportion of 


i. 


the ſaid fund, and have an nt in the terms of. || 
this treaty. ]; No falt whatſoever ſhall be brought ſ rom 
Scotland to England by land under certain penalties 
denounced © and for eſtabliſhing an equality in trade, 
it was provided, that all ſeſh exported from Scotland 
te England; and Iipped in Scotland to be exported 
beyond ſea; and proviſions for ſhips in Scotland and 
ſoreign voyages, may be ſalted wich Scotch ſalt, pay- 
ing the duty for what ſalt is ſo employed, andthe like: 
ity. of freſh falt pays in England, and under the 

N Gmc penalties; forſeitures; and proviſions for prevent- 
frauds as art mentioned in the laws of England. 
And that for the encouragement of the herring fiſhery, 
there ſhall be allowed and paid to the ſubjeAs inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain, during the preſent allowances 
ſor other fiſheries, ten ſhillings and five-pence' ſter- 
lng ſor every barrel of white herrings which ſhall be 
ported from Scotland; and that they ſhall be al- 
owed five ſhillings ſterling for every barrel of beef 
or pork ſalted with foreign ſalt, without mixture of 
Britiſh-or-Irifh falts; and exported for ſale from Scot- 
land to part beyond ſea, alterable by the partiament 
n , eee 0 
IX. That whenever the ſum of one million nine 


| ) ninety-ſeven thouſand; ſeven hundred and 
Gary pounds, eight 'fhillings and four-pence 
half-penny, ſhall be | enaRted by the parliament; of 
Great Britain on land, that part of the united king= | 
dom, no called Scotland; ſhall be charged with the 
additional ſum of forty-eight thouſand pounds; as the 
quota of Scotland for ſuch tax; and fo proportionally 
r any greater or leſſer ſum raiſed in 
land; the faid quota to be aſſeſſed in the fame manner 
as the aſſeſs now is in Seotland ; but ſubject to ſuch | 
AN as ſhall be made in the parliament of Great 
, e 203 10 OTOTIR 9 
X. That Scotland ſhall not be charged with ſtamp. 
duties now in force in England. 
+ "XI; Nor with the duties payable in England on 
. P l 
XII. Nor choſe on coals or culm. 
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for ſuch part of the Engliſh” debts, as Scotland may { altered by the parliament of Great Britain. * 

 hereafier become liable to pay by reaſon of the union, XX. That all heritable offices, opere ie 
ther than ſuch appropriations as have been made by | ritable juriſdictions, offices for life, and (juni 105 

parliament in England, of the euſtoms and other du- | for life; be reſerved to the owners thereof as 1 ens 

dies on exports and imports, exciſes and all exciſeable | property, in the ſame manner as they are 5 viſe 

- . *Hquors, inreſpeR of which debts equivalent are here- | joyedby-the laws of Scotland, this treaty 1 | 

in before provided; which equivalent is here ſtipulated | notwnhſtanding,. oo IP be old 

© _ to be three bundred ninety- eight thouſand; eighty-five * XXI. The rights: and privileges of 't enn 

| Wome ten ſhillings ſterling, to be granted by the par- | burghs in Scotland, as they now are, ©, 

hament of England in the manner as in this'article | entire after the union, and notwithſtanding 


1 is particularly and at large explained. The diſtinction 
- _ of this equivalent is in the ſame article applied, 1. For 
. endemnifying private perſons from any” loſſes they | 
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' turesandimmprovements in Scotland, as may inoſt con, 
| duce ta the general good.ob the united:kingdomn: and 


and ſixty-t]o pounds fixteen ſhillings: and eleven 


Inſertion of the above clauſe.] That if the ſaid ſtock 


land on 


by the parliament of Great Britain. Laus which 


concern private right, except for the evident uiii) 


none ſhall be named by her majeſty or her royal ſub 


be named to be a lord of ſeſſion, yet ſo as 


dueing the coin ff Scotland 

ſtandarti and value of that. of England. 2225 —— 
demnifying the ſufferers in the late African and Indian 
company! of Scotland g. Fon difcberging che public 
debts of Scotland. Fot improwingitbe manuladlug 
of the caffe W oο of Scotland. g. For encouràgin 
and promoting the fiſheries, and ſuch other manufac 


AD. 5 1706, 
may! ſuſtain; by re 


for which end commiſſioners were to. be appointed. [I 
ſeems the Scots wert ſo inſlamed by the deſtruqtion ol 
their Darien and African; EY the government 
of England, that nothing:but he abſolute aſſurance 
of an equivalent for reimburſing their Whole capital 
ployment in that affair, with intereſt amounting ty 
two: hundred and thirty. two thouſand, one hundred 


cc 


pence halipenny, could have indured them to agree 
to treat of the union, 1 and they even inſiſted on the 


capital and intereſt ſhall not be paid in twelve months 
alter commencement of the union, thut then the ſaid 
company may from henceforth trade; or give licence 
to trade until the {aid whole capital ſtock and interef 
ſhall be paid. 541 1271 Bit ++ 1112 10 : 
XVI. That the coin be of the ſame ſtandard 
throughout: the united kingdom as now in England, 
and a mint to be continued in Scotland under the ſame 
rule as the mint of England. 1 10 Hoiigbind . 
VNVId. That the fame wei ts and meaſures be 
uſed throughout the united kingdoms as are non 
uſed in England; and ſtandards ſhall be kept in the 
e agreeable to the ſtandard of the Engliſh ex. 
chedquer. eee een 9 
XVIII. That the laws for the regulation of trade, 
cuſtom, and ſuch exciſes as Scotland is to be liable i, 
ſhall be the ſame as thoſe in England. Other haus in 
Scotland to remain as before the union, but altenble 


* 


4 
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Majeſh 
ſword f 
concern public right, policy, and civil government 
may be the fame throughout the united kingdom; 
but no alteration ſhall. be made in the Jaws which 


al / the ſubjetts of Scotland. 
XIX. The court of ſeſſion and other courts {hal 
remain in Scotland the ſame as before the _ 
ſubject, nevertheleſs, to ſuch re ulations, 4 
adminiſtration of public juſtice, a bal be made bf 
the parlianient of Great Britain; and:that-hercake 


ceſſors to be: ordinary lords of ſeſſion, but ſuch a 
have ſerved in the college of juſtice as advocates 
principal clerks of ſeſſion for the ſpace of five yean 
or an iets to the ſignet for the ſpace of ten 1, 
with this proviſion, that no writer to the at 
capable. of being admitted u lord of ſeſſion, wi 
he undergo'a private and publie triel on the ci 
before the faculty of advocates, and be foun 4 | 
them-qualified for the ſaid office two net 7 


fication made, or to he made, for capacitatins of 


ſons to be named ordinary lords of ſeſſion, ma) 


XXII. That by virtue of this treat) _ ; 


* 
: ſul 

peers of Scotland, at the time of the 1. fe 
154 vote in the houſe of lords, and auh 


* 


he. members of the repreſentatives of Scotland in 
he houſe of commons in the parliament; of Great 
Britain, :the choice whereof to be according to the 
aft paſſed in Scotland for that purpoſe; which act is 
hereby declared to be valid, as if it were part of it, 
and engrofſed in the treaty 2. and in caſe her majeſty 
ſhall; on the firſt of May, 170%, declare this pre- 


lament to continue no longer than the Engliſh par- 
laments allowed to continue. 

XXIII. That the aforeſaid fixteen peers. of Scot- 
und, mentioned in the preceding article, to fit in 


peers of Engl OW : 
been of Great Britain ſhall have after the union, 


ceſſors to their honours: and dignities, ſhall; from and 
rank and precedence next and immediately after the 


time of the union, and before all peers of Great 
Britain, of the like orders and degree, who ſhall be 
treated after the union. 1011 If 08 
XXIV. That from and after the union there ſhall 
be one great ſeal for the united kingdom of Great 
Britain: which ſhall be different from the great ſeal 
toy uſed in either kingdom; and that the quarter of 
the arms, as well as the rank and precedency of 
Lyon king at arms in Scotland, fnall be leſt to her 
mijeſty; and that in the private ſeal, ſignet, caſſet, 
&, now uſed in Scotland be continued; but that the 
ſaid ſeals be altered and adapted to the union, as her 
majeſty ſhall think fit: that the crown, ſceptre, and 
ſword of ſtate, the records of parliament, - and all 
ober records, rolls and records whatſoever; both 
public and private, general and particular, and war- 
rants thereof, continue to be kept as they are, within 
that part of the united kingdom called Scotland; and 
that they ſhalt fo remain, in all time coming, not- 
vihſtanding the union 
XXV. That all laus and ſtatutes in either king- 
dom, fo far as they are contrary to, or inconſiſtent 
ith the terms of theſe articles, or any of them, 
mall, from and after the union, cloſe and become 


puliaments of the ſaid kingdoms. 


| No proviſion was: ads in this treaty with ref & 
d religion; for in the afts of parliament of both 
 yaoms, which empowered the queen to name 


anmiffioners for treating of an union, there was an 
—_ reſtriction that they ſhould not treat. of: thoſe 
"We. ers, ; ' Bs 1 7 £9 * 
The above articles being agreed to, they were 
hed by the reſpettive ran Sur on 1 5 of 
[ 7: 1706; and che next day the lords commiſ- 
em Vaited on the queen with the treaty; when 
bord. keeper, Cowper, in the name of the Eng- 

commy rs, made à ſpeech, congratulating 
4 majeſty on the concluſion of a treaty which ſo 
Ply united the different parts of this land under 
me monarchy. The earl of Seafield, lord- 
\Kellor'of Scotland, ſpoke to the ſame effect on 
a of the commiſſioners of that kingdom; to 
urn ber majeſty was pleafed to return the follow- 


: 


$8 anſwer © 
. 
bers Don many thanks for the gteat pains; go 
dd yo en in this treaty, and am very well pleaſed to 
out endeavours and application have brought it 
1 | 


after the union, be peers of Great Britain, and have 
peers-of the orders and degrees in England at the 


Paid, and/ſhall be ſo declared to be by the reſpettive 


Via No Nip 


ſent partiament to be dhe firſt of Great Britain, the | 
ent parliament of England may be ſo on the part 
of England, and the ſixteen peers and the forty-five | 
commoner for Scotland to ſit with them; ſuch par- 


de kouſe of lords in the parliament of Great Britain, 
ſhall have all the privileges of parliament which the 
and now have, and which they or any | marſhal de Villeroy, a nobleman of 17 1 
and, particularly the right of ſitting upon the trial of 
peers ; and; that all peers of Scotland, and their ſuc- | 


** 
* 


A. D. 1506. 397 
to ſo good a concluſion: the particulars of it ſeem fo 

reaſunable that I hope they will meet with approba- 
tion in the parliaments of both kingdoms. I wiſh, 
therefore, my ſervants of Scotland may loſe no time 
in going down to propoſe it to my ſubjeQs in that 
kingdom; and I ſfialł always lo upon it as a par- 
ticular happineſs if this union (which will be fo great 
al ſecurity and advantage to both kingdoms) can be 
aetompliſned in my reign.” £2 
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and a favourite at court; but an indiſcreet genera 
blindly confident, and deaf to counſel; He formed 
the deſign of ſurpriſing the duke of Marlborough be- 
fore he could. be joined by the. Danes and Pruſſians, 
who were employed laſt year to aft as auxiliaries. The 
French, accordingly, paſſed the Dyle early in May, 
and ee towards the confede rate army. 
t was in vain to hope that it was poſſible to ſurprize 
ſo vigilant à general as Marlborough. He was well 
informed of all their motions, and diſpatched an ex- 
preſs to the Danes to join him immediately, and was 
readily obeyed. . Before this junttion the allied army 
conſiſted of ſeventy-four battalions, of; foot, and 123 
iquadrons of horſe and dragoons, provided with 100 
pieces of cannon, twenty hawbitzers, and forty - two 
eee About the ſame time the Danes joined 
he allied army, that of the French was joined by the 
marſhal Marſin's horſe, and by this addition their 


ſquadrons. This ſuperiority determined Villeroy to 
N to the allied army, though he knew his 
hopes of ſurprizing the active Marlborough were ren · 
dered abor ve. een 


had no taken poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at Mont 


St. Andre, Heir right tending to the Mahaigne, 
and their left to An 2 51 the villages of Oſſuz and 
Ramillics being in the center. On the 49th, of May; 
about two in the afternoon, the allied) army was 
drawn up in order of battle, with the right wing near 
Fol, gnihe hepok, Yaule, nd the e vil 
age of Franquennes, which was occupied by t 

N The action was begun on the left of hho 


* 


allied army, who puſhed a brigade of foot from their 
poſt on the M. 


ne. About the fame time, M. 
d'Auverquerque, the Dutch general, charged the 
French houſhold troops at the head of, the | horſe of 
the left wing. For near half an hour the ſucceſs was 
! dqubiful ; but a reinforcement coming up, the French 
retired. Lieutenant Scultz was. now otdered, with, 
twelye ſquadrons, and twenty pieces of cannon, to 
attack the village of Ramillies, Which dn aeg 
fortified with 9 7 þ The attack was made with 

eat yigour and reſolution; and the enemy at. laſt 
; driven wm the Dae endeayouring to make 
| 55 retreat, were moſt o them killed or taken pri- 
loners. | | 


$ 8 5 
1a ii 114. ee nee ICS i br, E. 
In the mean time the Dutch and Daniſh hotſe of 


r 


— 


. 


9 


the right of the enemy, cut twenty battalions of them 
| to pieces, and made themſelves maſters of their co - 
| lours.and artillery. The French now began to retreat 

in good order, covered by their cavalry, of the leſt 


_ 


* 


wing; but the Engliſh borle forcing their paſſage - 


' over the rivulet which ſeparated them from the ene- 
my, attacked them with ſo much intrepidity that they 


entirely abandoned their foot, wha were expoſed 
x | is 


army amounted to ſeventy-ſix battalions and 192 


V IA ²¹¹¹² KT 


the left wing of the allied army fell upon the foot in 
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to all the fury of the cavalry. The French now gave | 
way on all ſides, and it was not without difficulty 


bappened completed the deſtruftion of the French 


army. Several of che waggons of the vanguard hap- 
pening to break down in a narrow paſs, ſo obſtructed 


the ; paſlage, that neither the baggage nor artillery | 
x proceed, nor could the troops defile in order. 
The opportunity was not negletted. by the vietorious | 
| ; | that f 
ed for 


horſe; they preſſed upon them ſo v e 
the French king's own regiment of foot called f 
3 and delivered up their arms and colours. 
The purfuit was continued with grea 

- five miles from the field of battle. 


Few battles recorded in hiſtory, were more coin. 
plete than this of Ramillies. The greater part of 
- the enemy's cannon and baggage fell into the hands 


of the allies,” with above 120 colours; and ſeveral 


kettle-drams.” The French foſt about 40,000 men, 
near one half, of their army; chile the loſs of the 
allies was not more than 2000. The French general 


retired with eee to Brüſſels, while, the 
f Lo 
q 


allies took poſſeſſion of Li uvaine, and next day en- 
„ 2"! 75S SM 
IT The battle of Ramillies was followed with the im- 
mediate conqueſt of all Brabant; the cities of Lou- 
vaine, Mechlin, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Bruges, and 
Ghent, ſubmitted without fefiſtance, and acknow- 
ledged king Charles. Oſtend, though ſecured by 
à ſtrong garriſon, ſurrendered after 555 


— only. Menin, eſteemed the moſt finiſhed for: 
cation in the Netherlands, 'atid guarded by 6000 
men, | ſubmitted to the ſame fate. Dendermonde 
ſuſtained a blockade of ſome weeks, which the duke 
of Marlborough afterwards ordered to be turned into 
a regular ſiege, which terminated in the garrifon's 
ſurrendering themſelves priſoners of War. 5 Was 
next inveſted, and ſubmitted on the fame terms, after 
twenty days reſiſtance. Thus finiſhed this glorious 


campaign of the- allies in Flanders, after which the | 
Marl- 


army went into winter- quarters. The duke of M 
borough returned to the Hague, abd* M. d' Auver- 
querque, being gd commander in chief in the 
_ Netherlands," took up his refidence ar Bruſſels 


During theſe tranſaQtions in the Netherlands, the 


French army exerted themſelyes in Italy, ' where 
Lewis had flattered himfelf with being able to make 
_ himſelf maſter of Turin, the duke of Savoy's' capi- 
tal; and "almoſt the only place of ſtrength that 
prince had now leſt. Soon after the opening of the 
campaign the French attacked the imperialiſts at Cal- 


cinato, in the abſence of prince Eugene, drove them 


from their poſts, and obliged them to 7 the terri- 
tories of Breſciano, with the loſs of 3000 men 
killed and taken priſoners, beſides all their n 
and ba ii 546 E654 LSE TED I. - eagbot 8 


© Encouraged by this ſucceſs, Lewis ſent immediate 
orders to duke de la Feuillade to inveſt the city of 
Turin. This order was 4775 while prince Eugene 
vas on the other fide of the Adige; and at too great 
a diſtance to come to its relief. Beſides, a long train 
of intrenchments thrown up along the bank of that 
river, ſeemed to render the — r pens 
Fifty-fix ſquadrons and 100 battalions formed the 
| iege ; which was opened on the eighth of June. On 
the "15th the French began to fire red-hot bullets, 
many of which fell near the duke's palace. His high- 
nels therefore ſent away immediately his wife and 
mother, with the young prince and princeſſes, to 
ſome diſtance from the city; and marched out him- 
ſelf on the 17th, leaving à numerous garriſon under 
the command of count Thuan, general of the empe- 
ror's forces. This ſtep was taken in order to amuſe 
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mind. and received ſeveral wounds 
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. of; Savoy in the centre, 


the defeat of the army was 
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ter immediately quitted the direſtion of the 
order to * the prince L but he being much bet. 
ter acquainted with the country, baffled his intention 
Convinced that all his attemnts to ſurprine the 0 duke 
of Savoy would be in van, heſreturned to the ſiege 
leaving the duke ot Aubeterre with forty ſquadron; 
and five battalions to watch the duke of Sayoy's mg. 
ons. The duke of Vendoſme had been poſted on 
the banks of the Adige from the rgth of May to the 
twentieth of june, in order to cover the bege 0 
Turin ; and thought himſelf certain that ſeventy bal 
talions and ſixty ſquadrons were ſufficient  to:.defend 
all the paſſages againſt prince Eugene. But thy 
commander ſoon convinced him that he was migz. 
ken. He eroſſed both the Adige and the Po, a tive; 
larger, and, in many places, more difficult to paſs, 
than even the Rhine itſellll. 
Vendoſme had received orders to leave Italy, in 
order to take upon him the command of marſhal Yi. 
leroy's ſcattered forces in Flanders (that general ha. 
ing been diſgraced on account of his late defeat h 
the allies;) but before this departure he ſau prince 
Eugene in a condition to advance to the relief of 
Turina un bak n, οοπ⁹οf‚ο’‚ = 
Leis, on recalling: Vendoſme, ſent his nephey, 
the duke of Orleans, to command his army in lth, 
who found,: on his arrival, the troops in as much di. 
order as if they had ſuffered à defeat. Eugene had 
before: paſſed the Po in ſight of: Vendoſme, and bor 
eroſſed the Tanaro in view of the duke of Orleans; 
took Corpi, Corregio and Reggio; ſtole a march 
upon the French, and joined: the duke of Savoy's 
army ntar Aſti on the firſt of September.. 
In the mean time the _— Turin was reduced 
to great diſtreſs; moſt of the ammunition being 
ſpent, and the French having made a lodgment on 
the counterſcarp. In tbis dangerous ſituation the 
duke of Savoy and prince Eugene ſaw tbemſches 
under a neceſſity of marching immediately to the 
defence of the place. Accordingly, they palled te 
Doria on the ſixth of September, and encamped on 
its banks. The next morning, at break of day, thc 
army inoved towards the enemy. Never, perhaps, 
was a bolder march than the allied army made on this 
occaſion; having a continual fire to ſuſtain from forty 
pieces of cannon, ; which the enemy had pointed u 
gall them. 0,40 TTEVFROT 276 (4335 28 N IN _ 
The duke of Orleans perceiving that all his efow} 
were not ſufficient to ſtop the intrepidity with which 
the duke and the prince marched towards him, pio- 
poſed to quit the intrenchnients, and; give them bat: 
tle. He was joined in this propoſal by the grea® 
part of the general officers in the French amy: but 
marſhal, Marſin producing: a written order p 
Lewis; which left every ching to his deciſion, in cat 
of an action; and, giving his opinion to remain 
the lines, the duke of Orleans was forced to 5 
quieſce. . oe HEE half 
As ſpon as the confederate army came within &. 
cannon: ſhot. of the French line, they drev uf 


4 x2 . > | k with thelf 
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charge, which was made with ſuch aon v1 
and Activity, that in {leſs than two hours" 3 
the enemy s line. The ſame was done b) 
and on the right; 
noon the allies were maſters of the F rench camp 'The 
I become genera © 


duke of Orleans behaved with 1755 he abtion- 


Marthal Marſin was Wen priſoner at hows, 
thigh” ſhattered by @ Canned ball, and del |, 
* WHOS — ws unn 
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/ A. D. 1706. | 
tours aſter, under the amputation, The French loſt 


M : the action near 7000 men, beſides goo officers, 
a. ind about 8000 private men taken priſoners ; 250 
Mn, .cesof cannon, 108 mortars, 7800 bombs, $2,000 
ke und granades, 48,000 cannon balls, 4000 cheſts of 
ge, nuſquet balls, 86 barrels of gunpowder, all their tents 
Ons ind baggage, 5000 beaſts of burden, 10,000 horſes 
0. belonging to 13 regiments of dragoons, and the mules 
on of the commiſſary, all fell into the hands of the victors. 
the The mules were ſo richly laden; that this part only of 
de booty was valued at near 130,000], ſterling. The 


oſs, of the confederates did not amount to gooo 

men, killed, wounded or difabled in the attack ; ex- 

duſive of 2000 of the garriſon of Turin, who had 

allen during the courſe of the ſiege. 

| The duke of Savoy now entered his capital in tri- 
umph, and the duke of Orleans, finding it impoſſible 

o procure ſubſiſtence for his troops, retired into 


Dauphin. 


Vik It would be unpardonable to omit the following 
hays fngular circumſtance,which occurred during the above 
t lege of Turin. The enemy had broke into one of 
nee he largeſt ſubterranean galleries belonging to the ci- 
4 of adel, and the French engineer was rewarded with 


200 Louis d'ors, for making the diſcovery. The 
French now concluded they ſhould make their way 
into the citadel by means of this ſecret paſſage, and 
xcordingly poſted 200 grenadiers there. One Micha, 


bad i Piedmonteſe peaſant, who ſerved as a pioneer, 
on and who, by his good natural parts, and long practice, 
wy had acquired ſuch a {kill in his profeſſion as to be made 
„arc 


acorporal of that corps, was then working near the 
hot, with about twenty men, in order to complete a 
re; but hearing the French buſy over his head in 


| ſecuring their poſt in the gallery, he immediately 
being perceived that his work was become uſeleſs, and that 
my be enemy was poſſeſſed of a poſt that would be of in- 
uy | ine advantage to them: at the ſame time, he was 


convinced that it would coſt him his life to prevent 
ſtem; his mine having no. ſauciſſon, by which he 
Night ſpring it with leſs danger. There was, however, 
ho time for deliberation, . and he inſtantly formed a 


y, th teme that would have done honour to the greateſt 
raps ero. He ordered his companions to withdraw out 
In this vl the mine, and to fire a muſket as a ſignal, when 
forty ey reached aplace of ſafety ; at the ſame time, re- 


ſuelling them to acquaint the duke, his maſter, that 
Micha implored aſſiſtance for his wife and children. 


a is companions immediately retired, and on this in- 
V 9 trepid pioneer's hearing their ſignal, he ſet fire to the 
4 * une, and thus ſacrificed his own life to the ſervice 


df his country, The 200 French grenadiers were 


oo 1 tn up into the air, and the ſecret paſſage on 
7 bn Mich the enemy had placed ſuch flattering, hopes, 


totally obliterated. His companions faithfully de- 

"uy his meſſage to the duke, who not only pro- 

; uber his widow and children, but ſettled a per- 

| n of 600 livres a year upon Micha's de- 
ö 8. FE 1. , 


the French were equally unſucceſsful in. Cata- 


1 M as in Flanders and Ital Philip, aſſiſted 
[ | $4 + Py Ys | P. AMINER 
ht * marſhal de Teſſe, laid fiege to Barcelona 
"cet Im the ſpring. The cit was defended by 


N lies, his rival, in perſon. 


e | 
* | 4; the utmoſt vigour, and the place at laſt re- 
Wige 1 extremity. The earl of Peterborough ad- 
S el * o its relief at the head of 2000 men; but 
be dukes * 5, mpoſlible to enter the city, he took poſt on 
that e ans bill, and barraffed the beſiegers with 

and \irmiſhes, The fiege was, however, 
oP, ee wth luch vigour, that it was. thought im- 
ſence o 5 wg the beſieged to hold out many days, when 
alli un of the approach of the Engliſh fleet obliged. 


* 


5 * * 


bo retire, Philip, 


ho 
55 , 


he ſiege was carried 


—_ 


le | ; 
bench admiral, who had blocked up the place by 


N .N- + 


to carry on his approaches, even after the combined 


— 


weyer, ſeemed determined 
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fleets of England and Holland came to an anchor in 
the bay: but the next morning he raiſed the ſiege in 
a very diſorderly manner, leaving behind him all his 


tents, and great part of his military ſtores, together 


with his ſick and wounded. The marſhal de Teſſe 
recommended the latter to the care of the earl of 
Peterborough. He could not have applied to a more 
humane general. The fick and wounded felt the 
lenient hand of compaſſion, and were uſed with 
the greateſt tenderneſs. In the mean time, lord 
Galway took ſeveral Spaniſh towns, and penetrated 
to the capital itſelf, which was abandoned at his ap- 
proach ; but Charles protracting his ſtay in Arragon, 
notwithſtanding repeated expreſſes, lord Galway was 
obliged to abandon Madrid, and retire before the 
Spaniſh army. 

The pride of Lewis was now humbled to ſuch a 
degree as might have excited even the compaſſion of 
his enemies. He employed the elector of Bavaria to 
write letters, in his name, to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and the deputies of the ſtates-general, con- 
taining propoſals for opening a congreſs. He had 
already tampered with the Dutch, in a memorial pre- 
ſented by the marquis d'Alegre. He offered to cede 
either Spain and the Weſt-Indies, or Milan, Naples 
and Sicily, to Charles, to give up a barrier for the 
Dutch in the Netherlands, and to indemnify the duke 
of Savoy for the ravages which had been committed 
in his dominions, The powers that formed the con- 
federacy were fired with the ambition of making 
conqueſts ; and England in particular thought herſelf 
entitled to an indemnification for the immenſe ſums ſhe 
had expended. Animated by theſe concurring con- 
ſiderations, queen Anne and the ſtates- general re- 
jeded the offers of France, declaring they would not 
enter into any negotiations for a peace, but in conſort 


Vith their allies. 


During the campaign abroad, England and Scot- 
land were engaged in tteating of the union which 
had been agreed to by the commiſſioners between the 
two kingdoms. The Scottiſh parliament met on the 

d of October, when a letter from the queen was 
read to the aſſembly; in which ſhe acquainted them, 
that the commiſſioners appointed to treat of an union 
between the two kingdoms had finiſhed the treaty, 
and hoped the articles would prove acceptable to her 
ſubjeQs of Scotland: that an entire and perfect union 
would be the ſolid foundation of a laſting peace; it 
would ſecure their religion, their liberties, and their 
properties; remove the animoſities that prevailed 
among themſelves, and the jealouſies that ſubſiſted 
between the two nations. She renewed her aſſurance 


of maintaining the government of the church; and 


told them they had now an opportunity of taking ſuch 
ſteps as might be thought neceſlary after the union: 


defired' the neceſſary ſupplies till the parliament of 


Great Britain could provide for thoſe matters: and. 
obſerved, that the great ſucceſs with which it had 
pleaſed God to bleſs her arms, afforded' a 
nearer proſpect of a happy peace, with which they 
would enjoy the full advantages of this union: and 
concluded with recommending calmneſs and unani- 


mity in debating on this great and weighty affair, of _ 


ſuch importance to the whole iſland of Great Britain, 
But notwithſtanding the union was ſo uſeful in the 
ſyſtem of government, and ſo neceſſary to the well- 
being of the ſtate, it met with the moſt violent op- 
poſition in the Scottiſh parliament. All parties ſeemed 
at firſt united to oppole it. The preſbyterians ima- 
gined their religion would be loſt ; and the jacobites 
were enraged to lee the pretender for ever excluded 
from the crown. The nobility. were ſhocked at the 
loſs of their beſt privileges, by the total abolition o 
their parliament. - The merchants trembled for their 


TN commerce, 
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commerce, notwithſtakMn g the advanta 
of trading to the 77 7 colonies. The na ion in 
general conſidered itſelf as robbed of its rights, given 
up to ſlavery, and fold to a foreign power. The 
duke of Hamilton, who headed the party that 
oppoſed the union, made a moſt vehement ſpeech 
againſt the treaty. * What!” cried he, “ ſhall we 
aneh in the ſpace of one half hour, what our an- 


ceſtors have maintained for ſo many ages at the ex- 


pence of their lives and fortunes? Are there here no 
deſcendants of thoſe brave patriots, who defended 
the liberty of their country againſt every aſſault? 
Where are the barons, where are the peers, who 


once joined their breaſts as a bulwark to the nation? 


Shall we ſacrifice the rigs.» the independency 
of our country, when our conſtituents call upon us 
to defend them, when they promiſe us . ſupport ?” 
Others obſerved, that to conſent to the treaty would 


be to overturn the conſtitution of the kingdom; 


that every people had their fundamental laws, which 


no authority could invade ; that the exiſtence of the 


rights of parliament forming an eſſential part of the 
ſtate, the parliament itſelf had no right to diſpenſe 
with them: that the whole body of individuals 
ought to concur in the ſacrifice of their privileges; 
and that a ſacrifice of that kind was moſt palpably 


pernicious. — _ 


within: the preſbyterian preachers employed all their 
power and credit to rouze the reſentment of their 
| hearers againſt the treaty; nor did they labour in 
vain. The populace, tranſported with fury, ereQted 
the ſtandard of rebellion, b 


they intended to diſſolve the parliament. Even in 
the capital itſelf the people grew mutinous, and aſ- 
Pulte | 

Edinburgh, and one of the commiſſioners of the 
union; nor did the perſon of the high-commiſſioner 
eſcape inſult, the rabble throwing ſtones into his 
coach as he paſſed through the ſtreets though ſur- 


rounded by his guards. Theſe tumults alarmed the 
miniſtry, and it was thought neceſſary to march ſeve. 


» 
& 


ral regiments of horſe and dragoons into the north of 
England, that they might be in readineſs 178580 the 
enraged multitude break out into open rebellion. At 
laſt, however, affairs took a more favourable turn ; 
whether the influence of the court or the means of 
corruption prevailed over the national ſpirit ; whether 
the advantages of the union appeared in the. end to 
over-balance its inconvenieuces, and the firſt alarms 
ſubſiding, reaſon and argument took place; of whe- 
ther all theſe operated in conſort, the Scottiſh parſia- 
| mo ratified all the articles with ſome ſlight altera- 
ons. able 3-116 clas 2 coke wy . 155 
Ihe Engliſh parliament met on the 3d of Be- 
cember, when her majeſty opened the ſeiion wit 1 4 
eech from the throne ; in which ſhe state 
them on the glorious ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms; de- 
fired the commons would grant uch ſupplies as would 
enable her to improve thole ſucceſſes; and concluded 
with recommending diſpatch in public affairs, as the 
ſureſt method of convincing both friends and enemies 
of the vigour and firmneſs of their proceedings, 
_ The Foc gar ment were highly pleaſed with her ma- 
Jeſty's ſpeech, and affeQtionate addreſſes were pre- 
ſented by both houſes. - The commons, after, exam- 
ining the eſtimates, voted near. 6,000,000 for the 

nſuing year; and when the ſpeaker 
money bills to her majeſty, he told 15 that as the 
by the duke of Ntaboroug 


. 
* 


lorious yiftory obtained 

_ at Ramillies was gained before it could be ſuppoled 
the armies were in the field, ſo the commons had 
granted 4 5 to her majeſty before the enemy 
could well know that the parſiament were fitting. 


I 


gebvs Tberty | 


The clamour without doors was ſtill greater than 


Jurnt the articles of the 
union publickly, publiſhed a manifeſto, and declared 


the houſe of Sir Patrick Johnſon, provoſt of 


preſented the 


HISTORY & EN OL AN p. 


* 
; 


On the #th' of December the lords 


the honottrs and titles of the duke of Marlborough 


without ſucceſs, can be brought to perfefion in 
BITE #17 S900 97:1] os ov m7 


How can two nations, differing in a matter 9”, lh 
be united?” © He concluded with obſerving, * 


 divino,” be deſired the convocation mg! © 
ſulted on this critical circumſtance. 


| for Mis part he knew of ho other © jure my h 


to be jure divino,” becauſe God bad perm 
former to prevail | 
land. The member who ſpoke la dot 
| colonel, * may, if he pleaſes, conſult ery 
for his on particular Information; 0 


' The parliameft alſo votec their thanks to 
Marlborough for the eminent ſervices he had done 


A. D. 170%. 


the duke of 


his <ountry during the laſt campaign. 


lords preſented an 
exprefling their defire, thy 


addreſs to her majeſty, 


might be ſettled upon his poſterity by at of para, 1 
ment, and begging her majeſty's direction therein vitl 
which ſhe was pleaſed ſoon after to ſignify ; when: e. 
bill was brought in, ' paſſed both houles, and receives the 
| the royal aſlent. > 5 , | | com 
I bc commons ſoon after preſented an addreſs to th and 
queen, intimating, that as her majeſty was pleaſed tg grea 
erect the houſe of Blenheim as a monument of the 0 
glorious adtions of the duke of Marlborough, they Jords 
were deſirous of making proviſion for the more hc. on W 
nourable ſupport of his dignity to his poſterity, i love! 
whatever manner her majeſty ſhould think fit. 7, nick 
which the queen was pleaſed to anſwer, © that ſhe tenan 
having ſettled a penſion of 500067. per annum, out & o re 
the revenues of the poſt-office, on the duke of Mad. MWmotiv 
borough, it would be agreeable to her, if it mighthe in the 
continued to his poſterity for ever.” Accordingly; not, b 
bill was brought into the houſe of commons, and tereſt 
foon after paſſed into an aat. | a diff 
A. D. 1707. On the 28th of January her m. ion 
Jen went to the houſe of peers, and in a ſpeech to WitinE 
both houſes, informed them, that the treaty of union, gott 
with ſome fmall alterations and additions, was ratified dern 
by the Scottiſh parliament: that ſhe had ordered it io I ngdo 
be laid before them, and hoped that it would meet mp 
with their approhation and concurrence. She defted gncong 
the commons would provide for the payment of the e 2 
equivalent in caſe the treaty was ratified ; and then, _ 
arther 


meta to both houſes, concluded as fol 
Fou have now an opportunity before you df 
_ the laſt hand to 4 happy union of the tx 

ingdoms, which I hope will be a laſting bleflngto 
the whole iſland, a great addition to its wealth and 
power, and a firm ſecurity to the proteſtant rein. 
The advantages that will accrue to us al iro 
an union are ſo apparent,” that I will add no more, 
but that I ſhall look upon it as a particular happinel, 
if this great work, which has been fo often attempted 


T7 TY 
"On the gd of February the commons ſormed en- 
ſelves into a committee of the whole houſe on , 
treaty of union; when it was oppoſed with the ut 
violence by the tory party. Sir John Packing! 
obſerved: that the union might be compared 10 
forced” marriage, where the woman does nel * 
fen. “ An att like this,” ſaid he, produced 


2 


corruption within doors, and by violence vibe e © vas 
can ive be permanent, The queen, obliged 1 a "at af 
coronation oath to maintain the church ot fe 
hath now farther engaged herfelf to ſupport dx 0 


byterian kirk of Scotland. How can tuo f : 
incompatible be connitiliated in the fame ＋ 


church of England being eſtabliſhed * 2 
and the Scots pretending that the kirk das 4 ch. dn 


4 : 


In anſwer to this colonel Mordaunt obſervet, 


tha 
thal 
God's permiſſion, and iti this ſenſe er on i 
England and the kirk of Scotland mig 


in England and the, continued! 
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commons ſtand in no need, of ſuch inſtruQion > they 
re ſufficient judges of the propriety of their own mea- 
* and in any event. it would be derogatory to the 
ights of the commons of England to alk, on this 


| an caſion, the advice of any inferior aſſembly, who had 
um g ſhare in the legiſlature.” | i 

"yl The debate was continued for a conſiderable time 
lia. | 


with great ſpirit ; till the Tory members, finding there 
12s a very conſiderable majority againſt them, quitted 
de houſe. All oppoſition was now at an end : the 
commons examined the treaty, article by article ; 
and on the 11th of February it was approved of by a 

ajority. 1 | Yep 
FG the 758 was taken into conſideration by the 
lords; but the debates were more ſolemn, and carried. 
on with more deliberation than they had been in the 
lower houſe. Lord Haverſbam obſerved, that, the, 


9; 0 articles came to their lordſhips with the greateſt coun- 
* tenance of authority that it was poſſible for any thing 
wh o receive ; but authority, though the ſtrongeſt 
= motive to reſtrain the will, was certainly the weakeſt 
4 in the world to convince the underſtanding, He was 
uy not, he ſaid; againſt a fœderal union, a union in in- 
"gy tereſt and in the ſucceſſion ; but this was a matter of 


z different nature: the queſtion was, whether two 
nations, independent in their ſovereignties, with 


orgotten, of different forms of worſhip, church- 
pyernment, and order, ſhall be united into one 
kingdom? That, in his opinion, this was an union 


mpoſed of ſo many diſſimilar pieces, of ſuch jarring, 
congruous ingredients, that he feared it would re- 
quire a ſtanding force to keep the whole from falling 


alunder, and breaking to pieces every moment. He 


edit io 
d meet 
defired 
of the 
d then; 
as folk 


and as many commanders, were excluded the Britiſh 


ou of -rliament ; gentlemen who as little thought, of being 
Fs wi xcuded a year or two before as any of their lordſhips 
eflng to ld then; that their rights were as well and as ſtrongly | 
1th 2nd ecured to them as their lordſhips were at that time, 


religion. Wi by the fundamental laws. of their kingdom, by the 


all from 


o more, v made high-treaſon to make any alteration in 
opinels, conſtitution of the kingdom. He ſaid that the 
emp en was contrary to the ſenſe of the Scottiſh na- 


uon, as was ſufficiently evident from the murmurs of 
Al ranks of people while the treaty was under con- 
deration by that parliament. But the argument on 
yhich he laid the, greateſt ſtreſs, was the injury the 
vod Engliſh conſtitution, juſtly allowed to be the 


min f 


ed them 
» Of the 


> ulm Englil 8 
king Wl equal and beſt poiſed government in the world, 
ed to Ws"! luffer by having the weight of 61 Scottiſh mem- 


ders, and thoſe too returned. by. a Scottiſh privy- 
council, thrown into the ſcale. | #67 


 withodl lt was no difficult taſk to refute theſe arguments. 
ed by If! at affairs wear many different actions. The ad- 
Engl "We and diſadvantages appear in contraſt ; when 
the pre ome preponderate, they ought to determine the 
objet 8 "AC. * The ſecurity and tranquillity of the king- 


Wn,” fad one of the advocates for the union, © will 


Pidently be the fruits of this treaty.. Our inveterate 
; tat oh err France and Popery, will be no longer for- 
e h * when Great Britain is united into one body. 
lo m relpekt to eccleſiaſtical affairs; a wiſe and mo- 


2 government may put an end to diſputes. Are 
© Swiſs cantons united, though of different re- 


wel, de Wald, Andiis not the German diet a proof that di- 
vino" da of creeds is no obſtacle to political union?“ 
hu" 322 ſupported by reaſon, and oppoſed only by 
och be ll Wamdente carried the majority of votes. The 
rmitted! nad nt approved the union; and experience ſoon 
er in 50 Niles thoſe Phantorns vaniſh, which imagination had 
wien ae *Bainlt.the good of che public. 4 bill of ra- | 
moch onen vas now brought in, which. paſſed both 
believe and on the 4th of March her majeſty went 


I. A N Ny ohh - 


diſtin laws and intereſt, and, which is not to be | 


arther obſerved, that by this act, 100 Scots peers, . . 


aim of right, and by a& of parliament, whereby. | 
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to the houſe of peers, wlicn the bill being preſented 1 
to her by the dukes of Queenſberry and Dover, her 
majeſty received it with the moſt diſtinguiſhed marks 
of ſatisfaction, and after having given it the royal 
ſignet, addreſſed herſelf to the parliament as follows 


| „My lords and gentlemen, 


It is with the greateſt ſatisfaction I have given 
my aſſent to a bill for uniting England and Scotland 
into one kingdom. | | | 
I I conſider their union as a matter of great ima 
portance to the wealth, ſtrength, and ſafety of the 
Whole yland ; and, at the ſame time, a work of ſo 
much difficulty and nicety in its own nature, that till 
now, all attempts that have been made towards it, in 
the courſe of above one hundred years, have proved 
ineffectual; and therefore I make no doubt but it will 
be remembered and ſpoke of hereafter to the honour 
of thoſe who have been inſtrumental in bringing it to 
ſuch a happy concluſion, I deſire and expect from 
all my ſubjes of both nations, that from henceforth ' 
they att with all poſſible reſpe& and kindneſs one to 
another, that ſo it may appear to all the world they 
have hearts diſpoſed to be one people. ry 
„This will be a great pleaſure to me, and will 
make us all quickly ſenſible of the good effects of this 
union, F | 
boy And 1 cannot but look upon it as a particular 
; happineſs, that in my reign ſo full a proviſion is made 
for the peace and quiet of my people, and for the ſe- 
curity of our religion, by fo firm an eſtabliſhment of 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion throughout Great Britain. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


1 take this occaſion to remind you of making 
effeQual proviſion for the payment of the equivalent 
to Scotland within the time appointed by the act; 
and am perſuaded you will ſhew as much readineſs in 
this particular, as you have done in all the parts of 
this. great work. af 


„ My lords and gentlemen, 


e, The ſeaſon of the year being now pretty far ad- 
vanced, I hope you will continue the ſame zeal, 
which has appeared throughout this ſeſſion, in dif- 
patching what yet remains of the public buſineſs be- 
qe y. e ne EET 


2 


— 5 


—— 


——ä—— —— 


Thus, after many vigorous, tho ineffectual, attempts 
for the purpoſe, was at length happily accompliſhed: 
an union between England and Serena. which took 
place onthe 1ſt day of May 1707. And thus was a 
| final period put to thoſe fatal quarrels that bad ſo often 
deſolated great part of both kingdoms. | 
Daring theſe tranſactions in England, the French. 
king determined to make another attempt to recover 
his affairs, and, if poſſible, procure an honourable 
peace. He ſent freſh troops into Spain, however ne- 
ceſſary they might be in Flanders, where the victo- 
rious Marlborough triumphed over every oppoſition. 
The duke of Berwick, natural ſon to James II. com- 
manded the army of Philip, and advanced to Al- 
manza; while the allies, under the command of lord 
Galway, marched to meet the enemy. On the 14th 
olf April, the two armies were in fight of each other, 
and a general engagement was now unavoidable. 
This was the moſt; fatal battle the allies ſuffered du- 
| ring the whole war; and the following account of it 
was publiſhed by authority, 
„Our army entered-the-plain of Almanza about 
noon, formed into a line of battle, and marched in 
that poſition till they came within a mile of the ene- 
my. Lord Galway, to ſupply our want of cavalry, 
had interlined a brigade of foot with each wing of 
horſe: but the enemy having drawn from * leſt 
; < TM | ome 
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ſome ſquadrons to reinforce the right wing, lord Ty- | 
rawley, who commanded on the left wing, ordered the 


Portugueſe horſe of the left of the rear-line, com- 
manded by the count of Attalaya, to double into our 


firſt line, in order to make an equal front with the 


enemy I 

noon, the earl of Galway poſted himſelf at the head of 
the Engliſh dragoons, and advanced to begin the 
battle with the enemy's right wing of horſe ; the Por- 


tugueſe being ordered to take the charge as it ſhould 


a cloſe engagement, the cannon on either fide did 


come to them from the left, but not before the En- 
gliſh. and Dutch were actually engaged. While we 
were advancing, the enemy began to play upon us 


from a battery on a riſing ground, nearly in the front 
of their right; but our troops preſſing on to come to 


very little execution; and a detachment of dragoons 
being ſent, under colonel Dormef, to attack the ene- 


my's battery, they retired, with their artillery, with 


great precipitation, As ſoon as our left wing was ad- 
vanced within an hundred paces of the enemy's horſe, 
they alfo advanced out of their line to meet our 


charge, and the engagement ſoon became very bloody 


and obſtinate on both ſides. The enemy, by the 


weight of their ſquadrons, forced ours to retreat ſome | 


paces; but two regiments of foot, on the left of that 
brigade which was interlined with the horſe in the firſt 
line, coming up, threw in their fire upon the enemy's 


flank and rear; and our cavalry, at the ſame time, 


renewing their charge in front, they were drove, in 
diſorder, through their own lines, with great flaugh- 
By this time the Engliſh and Dutch foot, who 
formed the center of our army, under the command 


of lieutenant-general Erle and baron Freyſheim, 
were ſharply engaged, and broke through the enemy's 


firſt and ſecond line, bearing all down before them as 


far as the walls of Almanza: but this ſucceſs was not 


__ out any 


al 
* 
7 


of long duration; for the enemy's ſquadrons of the 


ſecond line fell upon their flank, and forced our in- 


fantry back with great loſs. FE PER 

The enemy — that the cavalry of our 
right did not advance with our left wing, detached 
ſome ſquadrons to fall upon the Portugueſe, 'who 
formed the right wing, under the command of the 
marquis das Minas. Theſe troops, in the moſt: daſ- 
tardly manner, gave way upon the firſt charge; the 
whole horſe of the right wing fled; and abaridonedtheir 
infantry, who were moſt of them either killed or taken 
priſoners. The battle ſtill continued on our left wing, 


the enemy ſtill charging us with freſh ſquadrons,” but 


without ſucceſs; which the duke of Berwick perceiv- 


ing, he ſent nine battalions, moſt of them French, 


who drew up before the firſt line of Spaniſh horſe, to 
oppoſe our brigade of foot, conſiſting of five regi- 
ments. At the ſame time, he brought up ſeveral 


teft wingof horſe. The count de Attalaya, who com- 
manded the Portugueſe horſe that were mixed with 
our dragoons, was caried off wounded. Our troops 


were now attacked onevery fide; and being left naked 
in the flanks by the cowardly flight of the Portugueſe | 
wing, were ſurrounded and her 2 4 
In chis dreadſul lituation; they formed them- 
veral other croſs. accidents and loſſes 


mmed in on all ſides. 


ſelves into a hollow ſquare, and retired from the field 
of battle. Had they been able to make good their 
retreat, the enemy would have had no great cauſe to 
boaſt of the victory, the loſs-on both ſides being nearly 
equal; but the men, after marching nine hours with- 


with fatigue + all their ammunition was ſpent ; they 
faw themſelves abandoned by their own horſe, and in 
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tute of proviſions, and cut off from all bopes o; 


« On the 26th of April, about three in the after- 


| fiege, but not before they had left evident m 
their viſit. © Orders were therefore iſſued fora ge 
ral bombardment, both by 
freſh ſquadrons, to make another charge upon our ful farewell greatly diſtreſſed the enemy: 
of the line were burnt in the harbour, twent; 
vere ſunk at the entrance of the mole, fe 
could ever be recovered; ſeveral maga?! 

above ſixty houſes, were deſtroyed in th 


refreſhment. and fighting about fix, were faint - 


® ; | ; r 
# 1 | upon the rocks of Scilly, where his own ſh F .citio 
a country to which they were utter ſtrangers; . a / W607 
e oy \ ; 1 J ; 3 5 1 4 ! 
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ſupply. Theſe confiderations induced them to fü. 
render themſelves, amounting to thirteen battalions 


. priſoners of war. They accordingly diſpatched a me 


ſenger to the duke of Berwick, deſiring honourihl, 
terms, which were readily granted. The duke, vj, 
believed this body beyond his reach, immediately di. 


patched the count d'Asfeldt to receive their ſurrender 


on theſe conditions: that they ſhould be priſoner, of 
war till exchanged; that they ſhould be all diſarmed 
except the officers, who were to keep their ſwords 


and that they ſhould have liberty to ſend for their bo. 
gage before they marched any farther. - The Pony! 


gueſe, and part of the Engliſh horſe that guarded the 


| baggage, retreated to Alcira,” 
The confederates loſt in this action upwargs of 
10,000 men, 2,000 of whom were left dead on the f 


field of battle, and among thoſe ſeveral officers of di 
tinction. Lord Galway himſelf was wounded in th 
face, and ſeveral others very dangeroufly. The 0 
of the enemy on the field was nearly equal to tha of 
the allies. | | 
Aſter this unfortunate battle, the earl of Galway re. 
tired with the poor remains of his army to the front 
of Catalonia, in order to join Charles. The nextdy 
the duke of Orleans joined the French army, marched 
into Valencia, and reduced almoſt the whole province 


together with its capital city, before the middle of 


May. He marched thence to Saragoſſa; and on hi 


approach, that city, with the whole kingdom of ar. 
ragon, made their ſubmiſſion to him, imploring ite 
duke to intercede for them to Philip. Orleans pro- 
miſed to uſe all his intereſt to obtain their pardon; 
+ but; at the ſame time, thought proper to diſarm them, 
and obliged them to purchaſe their peace with he 
ſums of money, and procure provifions for the {ub- 


ſiſtence of his army. The duke of Orleans cloſed 


| the campaign with the taking of Lerida, which hy- 
; pened on the 2d of November; after which both at. 
mies retired into winter quarters. | 


In the mean time Villars became formidable.in 


Germany; but France was ſtill in danger. The duke 
of Savoy and prince Eugene paſſed the Var, and be- 
| fieged Toulon. The combined fleets of England and 
| Holland; under the command of Sir Cloudelley Sbo- 
vel, blocked up the place by ſea, and aſfited in the 
reduction of this important place. Had the enfer- 
prize ſueceeded, Provence would have been loll, al 
the allies might have carried the conqueſt much far- 
ther into France. But the operations were not puſhed 
vith that vigour that ſeems to command ſucceb. 
ſeeret of the expedition had not been kept, anda por. 
erful reinforcement arrived before the place co 


be taken. It was therefore determined to 74 L by 
ar 


This dread- 
eight ſhips 
three 
of which 
nes, an 
e city: 2 
the devaſtations committed in the adjacent o 
were eſtimated at near goO, O00 pounds erling. 1 

The raiſing the ſiege of Toulon was follow ' allies 

to the 9 


| Their 
The very ſeaſons ſeemed to arm againſt t oy 
fleets were greatly ſhattered by bad weather a a 5 the 
which ſeveral ſhips: were loft, or fell ug. 00 4 
enemy's cruiſers, England in partiewar | Sto. 
ſenſible loſs in the unhappy fate of Sir mY n 
vel, who, on his return with the fleet to! 


ſea and land. 
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together with 'the Eagle, Firebrand, and 
loſt, and all the crews periſhed &. 


of x 
(ur. 
lons, 
mel. 
rable 
who 


ſociation, 
Romney were 


wine ſpent their time in marches and counter- 
narches, in order to gain ſome advantages over each 


y di aber; but theſe great generals were ſo remarkably 
un, autious, that no action happened between the two 
. mics, nor was there a ſingle town beſieged. The 
med, loops on both ſides returned, at the end of the cam- 
ord; jon, into the ſame quarters they had occupied the 
bay ediggwhmer! |! 00 2 Dn 1A 

Je on the22d of October, the firftparliament of Great- 


p-tainmet(accordingto appointment) at Weſtminſter. 
re ſeſnon was opened by ber majeſty with a ſpeech 

Fom the krone; in which ſhe told them, that ſhe did 
ot doubt but they came prepafed to make the union ſo 


ds of, 
"n the 
of dil. 

in the 
he loh 
hat of 


ber ſubjects, and the reaſonable apprehenſionsof her 
emies: that nothing was ſo material as to convince 
heir ſoes by demonſtrating; that the uniting their in- 

eſts had not only improved their abilities, but alſo 
heir reſolutions to proſecute the war with vigour, till 
1 honourable peace could be obtained. She ob- 


ray r. 
ontters 
xtday 
arched 
pine, 
de of 


on his 


jolly without effect. She mentioned the loſs we had 


hich, however, 


any part of her united kingdom could ſuffer b 
t conſequences of the union and hoped they'woule 


enemy.“ oi ach d e 
In return to this ſpeech, both 


near 6,00,000 for the ſervice of the enſuing 


nech in the hands of the houſe of Bourbon. In 


Promiſed, in every particular, to direct her mea- 
iy ſuch a manner as to give ſatisfaction to them, | 
Yyineſsto her peoples 01 
"gs 1708. Lewis XIV. vas ſo jrritated at the 
15 [egg Toulon, that he determined to retaliate 
"ty, by attempting an (invaſion! of / Great:Bri- 
e knew that the generality of the Scots were 
an Le union, and flattered- himfelf- that 
1 d readily join a French-army to place the ſon 
3 abdicated monarch on the Engliſh throne. 
; 8 deceived with regard to the Scots. Highly 
o an incorporating union with England, they 
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fir Clouden : Vane LEST? #123 15 enn 
| es body being caſt: aſhore was ſtripped by the, 
red e and buried in the ſand ; but was KA 7 diſ- 
' ought into Plymouth, from whenc- it was conveyed 


The campaign in the Netherlands was totally bar- 
ren of events. The dukes of Marlborough and Ven- 


roſperous; that ĩt might anſwer the moſt ſanguine hopes 


wed, that though the attempt upon Toulon had not 5 
en attended with the deſired ſucceſs, it had not been 


ſlained in Spain, and the operations of the war in 
y; and requeſted the ſupplies neceſſary for proſe- 
ing the war during the approaching campaign. 
hen direbting her diſcourſe to the late union, ſne 
id, „ It is impoſſible hut ſome doubts and difſieul- 
muſt have ariſen o ùtcount of that meaſure, 
ſhe hoped, were ſo far overeome, as 
have defeated the defigns' of thoſe who would have 
jade uſe of that handle to foment diſturbances.” Af. 
r recommending ſeveral particulars rendered neceſ- 
ty to be provided for by the articles of union, ſſie 
duded with alluring them, that nothing ſhould | 
vanting/ on her part to ptocure her people all the 
elings that could follo from that happy circum- 
nce of her reign, and td extinguiſn the leaſt oeca- 
n ofjealouly, that either the civil or religious rights 


fer nothing to prevail with them to diſunite among f 
mlelves, or abate their zkal in oppoſing the com- 
by Fro. 261 204 2 185 01 1 


: Ce houſes preſented very | 
tionate addreſſes to her majeſty; and immediately | 


Fr. They afterwards preſented an addreſs to her 
| elty againſt making any peace, as it could not be ö 
ourable to her and her allies, while Spain and the 
elt. Indies, or any part Of the eng ö 


er to this addreſs, the queen thanked them for 
T advice,” told them ſhe was of the fame opinion, 
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eould not, without che higheſt indignation, behold 
themſelves reduced to a ſtate of dependence upon the 
Engliſh ; and thought no means ſo likely to ſhake off 
the yoke as that of bringing about a revolution in the 
government; Lewis accordingly received the moſt 
flattering promiſes of aſſiſtanee ſhould he land a body 
of forces in that kingdom HOT 
In conſequence of this, and the engagements of the 
Pretender to exert his utmoſt efforts, a fleet of men 
of war and tranſports was expeditiouſly fitted out at 
Dunkirk, and 10,000 land-forces; with many officers, 
a great quantity of ammunition, artillery and arms, 
were embarked. Major general Cadogan, her ma- 
jeſty's envoy in Holland, gave immediate notice of 
theſe preparations; and then went to Bruſſels, and 
concerted matters in ſuch a manner with M. d' Auver- 
querque, that ten battalions of the Englifh forces in 
Flanders were immediately drawn down to the coaſt, 
ready to be ſent to England. At the ſame time the 
Engliſh admiralty uſed ſuch diligence in fitting out a 

| fleet, that three and twenty fail of men of war, under 
the command of Sir George. Byng; and the lord 
.Durfley, appeared before Dunkirk on the 27th'of Fe- 
bruary, when the enemy thought it impoſſible for 
England to have any fleet at ſea,” - + - 
On the gth of March the Pretender arrived at Dun- 
kirk: but the ſight of the Engliſh fleet induced the 
-Freneh admiral, M. Fourbin, to fendto court for freſh 
inſtructions. But Lewis ſent peremptory orders to 
his admiral to venture out of the harbour. The 
French admiral accordingly obeyed, and failed from 


Lond 
2mm 45 interred in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a noble 
erected, at the expencs of the queen, to the me- 


\ #3 4 


mory of this gallant officer, as 


_ of mean 


Dunkirk, at a time when the contrary winds had drove 

the Engliſh from their ſtation, Their fleet was now 
inereaſed to the number of forty ſhips of the line, be- 
ſides frigates and tenders. Sir George Byng being 
informed that the French had left Dunkirk, immedi- 
ately ſailed in purſuit of them, and at the ſame time 
the forces were embarked at Oſtend, and convoyed 
to England by admiral Baker, Theſe forces, toge- 
ther with uſeveral fegiments of horſe, marched for 
Scotland with all expedition. In the mean time Sir 
George Byng had, by his vigilance, rendered theſe 
precautions unneceſſary, arriving at the Frith of Edin- 
burgh almoſt as ſoon as the enemy, whereupon they 


took the advantage of a land- breeze which ſprung 


in the night, and bore away with all the ſail they could 
poſſibly carry. As ſoon as the day appeared, the com- 
bined fleet gave chaſe, but were out- ſailed, and, ex- 
cepi the Saliſbury, a man of war formerly taken from 
the Engliſh, all the French ſhips eſcaped. They loi- 
tered about ſome time wich intention to land at In- 
verneſs; but having no pilots, and the wind not per- 
mitting a frigate, whieh they had ſent for ſome. pro- 
viſions, to get aſhore, they ſtood off, and, diſperſing 
themſelves, they, by the help of hazy weather, which 


prevented the confederate fleet from ſeeing them, got 
back to Dunkirk in a moſt ſhattered condition 
Lord Criffin, lord Clermont, Mr. Middleton, a. 
lieutenant-general, his aid-de- camp, a colonel, two 
lieutenant- colonels, five captains and two lieutenants, 
French officers ; fifteen Iriſſi officers; tive companies 
of French infantry, 2 50 ſeamen, and all the offieers 


of the ſhip, were taken priſoners in the Saliſpury. 


The lords Griffin and Clermont, with moſt of the 
other principal perſons,” were ſent up to London, and 
committed to the Tower; as © were {alſo the duke of 
Hamilton, lord Belhaven, and ſeveral of the Scottiſh 
nobility and gentry, on ſt picion of carrying on a 
correſpondence with the court of St. Germains; but 


moſt of the latter were ſoon after admitted to bail. 
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| a mark of gratitude, for the ſig- 

nal ſervices which' he performed to his country. He was born 

parentage in the county of Suffolk; and by the force 

of een merit alone, without any particular patron, rai 

kimſelf to the higheſt : 
7 The 
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the Dender and offer che enemy battle, - Confident 


de French thought 0 raiſe the ſiege at their. ap» 


up the 
he du 


The only inconvenience that attended this attempt 
was a conſiderable run upon the bank, which it vas 
ſoared would affe@ the credit; of the nation. The 
commons. immediately voted. of That whoeyer 2 : 


Hignedly endeayoured: to:delizoy or leflen the public | 
eredit, eſpecially: at a-tims when the kingd 


| om we in 
danger of an invaſion, waz guilty of a high crime and 


mi ſdemeaner, and: an enemy toi her mazefty. and the | pla 


natian.” The lord wealures; ao Ggnified to the | 
bank, that her majeRy would, allow for 11x months an 


_ Intefeſt of fax per-cent, upon their bills. This adyan- || - 
tageons propofal induced ſeveral opulent noblemen 


and -merchants. to offer them very conſiderable ſums:; | 
and the direftors having called in ao per cent. on their 


capital ſtock, they were ſomnſin a condition to anſwer 


all the demande made upon them by the timorous, 
che envious, of the Mlaffefted.. 


minſter, by frequent addreſſes to the queen, gave 
public aſſurance that they would (exert; ihemſelves in 
defeating this bald attempt of the enemy. They 
like wiſe paſſed a bill, empœyering her mazeky 0 im- 
priſon: all ſueh perſons. whom! ſhe. nad. cauſe to ſpett 
:of conſpiring / againſt ber perſon. and government. 
This and ſeveral other bills being ready, on the firſt ? 
of April the queen went to the houſe, and gave them | 
[the royal afſent ; after which ſhe prorogued. the: pa- 
liament ; and on the 1 5th diſſolved it hy prclama- 
tion. At the ſame time new writs were iſſunck for 
calling another, and a proclamation was publiſnad, 
eommanding all the peers of North Btitain to meet 
on the 17th | 
burgh, in order to elef; axteen peers to repreſent ' 


. 


them in the enſuing Biitiſh parlianem, pur ſuant to 
_ the twenty-ſecond article of the treaty: of union. 


The privy: council of Scotland was diſſolved, and 
a ne one conſt ituted far the whole wnited-kingdom. 7 
Lewis, equally ebagrined by! adverßity as elatad 
vith ſucceſa, made ſtrong eſſoxia io triumph over. for- 
tune. Notwithſtanding, his loſſes here immenſe he 


ſtill found neſources. An army of 100 men, 


commanded by his grandſon the duke of, Burgundy, 
alſiſted hy the duke of Vendoſme. was to retrieye-the 
honour of the French arms; in the Low Oounftrias. 
But theſe generals, unfortunately for Lewis, Wete af 
different diſpoktions;' the former, pious the latter | 
licepyous, and conſequenily agreed but ill wich each 
other. They, however, ſurprized Ghent and Bruges; 


under contribution, 


this time in Flanders) was infarmed of theſe proceed- 
ings, he immediately wrote to prince. Eugene, deſi- 
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affebted. I Jay, abgut four in the akgragen, the hate beg 
The parliament, which continued fitting atm Weſt- a | 


June, at. Hoh tood - houſe, in Edin- 


II bis cepqveft, was followed by an attempt U 
As ſoon as the duke of Marlborough (who was at || | 
a cht gf a formidable army, whic 


ring he would haſten bis march and join him, being 


_ determined to give the gnamy battle. Thaugh the 


allied 77 was greatiy inferior in number, yet he 
thought this the moſt prudent ſtep, and the only ma: 
thod to prevent their progref3. | The prince had! no 
foaner joined the army than. it was determined to paſt 


of ſucceſs from their ſuperiority. of numbers, the 
French inveſted Oudenard; from a perſuaſion thut 
they ſnould be able to take it before the prince could 
Join . army. They were deceived. | 
The allies marched. with ſurpriſing expedition; and 


proach. - The duke of Vendoſme was for. drawing 
the army in order to batile; but was oppoſed by 
of, Burgundy, who reſolved to continue his 

march. But an incident ſoon convinced him that it 


was now impoſſible to avoid an en agement, Gene- 
ral Cadogan, at the head of lixteen battalions and 
| N . ſeven 'battalions of foot 
ed in the village of Heynem, a lille below Od. 
denarde, upon ths Schelde. The, attack was made 
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the " 
| dukeaiof, Burgundy and; Nendoſwe, marches 


dhe French were then into confulin, pan of they 


non, about 100 ſlandaxde, eight pair of feule dun 


io attack him in his 


Ho. 0 


'wgh {9mchificadis, Tes Ahn Prem; vas foon give 
out af'zhg, Wage aud baing Punlucd, with a ce 
ke, a whole; brigade; threw dun their ary, any 
Jurgendered. themelves priſaners. The. duke, 
Burgundy: now endeavoured. to: diſpngagg his ar00p 
Tom he, bollow ways. and defiles through which thy 
were marching, in, rden 10 draw hem up in th 

deim bus the gunfaderate generals. were 100 em 
kiencech ta give him time to elleQ his purpoſe; ther 


um Was. already; drawn un in order df baule, ang 


advanegd to the charge, with Alachity. 

enemy faced about and formed, but with ge 
der. whioh. was! increaſed by: the mikuudeniauiny 
thai preysiled betweeai.their tua generals,. the du 
of Burgundy oominual cowntermanding. what. te 
duke of Vendaſmæ had ondered. On the fal 
cominued vfb great, kennels, wi ten, at gl 
The allies, had, the Advantage in every attack, wy 
que dhe gnem from qe poſt tg another, ll nigh 
put an eng he compat.. The foot were princial 
engaged in this agtian, the broken ground rendy 
mughapergeivec it, and getached the greater pd 
hie cavalry! from the zight and left; wing, to a ven cui 
ſiderahle: diſtance, where. they, fell upon the enen, 
both im Hank and near with ſuch impetuobiq, WM 


retired with the baggage and artillery toward Deynlghl 
and Ghent, and anether part to Coyriny, Thy 
duke de Vendoſme, ſeeing the ſorges, flying in even 
part, formed d rear - guard of about twentyrtve uy 
dens, and the ſame number of .bauglions, .vi 
Which he ſecued he „retreat of his forces. Th 
precaution proved .the:; ſafety. of the, whole Firn 
army: for. the next morning.,at. daybyeak the d 
of  Mazlborough detached à large body of hoikan 
ſopt, under the command . of -the;, lieutenam gen 
Bulay and. Lumley ,to;purſue the fuguives; but 4 
prudence, of the duke de Vendoſme preyented the 
Ham exccuting their defigns:[c/ 1/1 1 11 
In this sion, which, was called the batle of Of 
denarde. a 4000 of the enemy; wer! e de 
on the field of batile; 9900 delertgd;and 3b) 
$000, were taken priſoners, including a ea nude 
of officers. The allies alſo took ten pirres ol a 


and 4000 horſe. The loſs of the allies did pot a 
19-4000, officers; ingluded.. .'... ' - 


priſed all Euxope, namely, the laying ſegt wo 


h might at es 


Carry aff their CONVAYS; and by that eas 1h 


them to: the laſt extremity; - if | they. d ttandid 


them, in their 1 intrenechments. But, 12 10 
all theſe cixcumſtances, the place wasinyeh _ 


| goth of August; prince Eugene comn nein 
0 Oe ide, 


le, and the prince af Orange c 10 
While the duke af Marlborough wy 
Helebin to cover. the fiege, -, Lille ws. be i 
town in Flanders, farnihhed with, amen wv 
every neceſſery, and, dhe garriſon nud ber f h 
— with one and ty enty bajtal'ons. Boulſel 

troops in, France, commanded by mar hu 29% | 
+: The ſiege was oartied on with the m |, 


nch ol 
He | i made by the Fregeb 09" 
chile every effort vas made b) dent 


the duke of Marlborough, end fon fps 0 
naded his camp : but Hadigg all the 1 1 


bring him to an . fruitlels, AJ" 


determined for the fature to emplo 
gutting off the e e Erin the 
ammunition for che behegers ; a prot 
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wwiggen which: Wort #3poled to the incurſions-of 


been mort ou ain wil, 
WES ob Montharovgh' bad druched: Goog 
den to donor de march. of 700. Faggons. coming from 


duke of Burgundy: bad information of this convoy, 
nd ſent an army of a, ooo men to intercept it. But 
de (mal detachment that guarded the waggons mage 
0 noble a defence, under | the command oh major 
qneral. Webb, that they obliged the enemy to retire 
wt the loſs of 4 killed on the ſpot. This 
Miau is called th battle of Wynenendale, and was 
ne of the moſt gloxipus atchievements performed 
turing the Whole course of the waer. 

In conſequence of this fuceels the allies carried on 
he fiege with ſuch vigour, that on the aad of Ofto- 
ter the town was ſafrendered, and the garriſon, re- 
ited, into the citadel, where they made; a gallant 
defence till the Bth of December, when ibe marſhal 
telvered. up the place. The garriſon marched. out 
ith all che honours of war, and were eſcorted to 


Doua y. SES an em eig 
| While, the allies lay before Lifle, the duke of Ba. 
via, made an attempt to reduce Bruſſels, which 


rough marched with the army to its relief, and pre- 
vented his deſign... On the 18th of December the 


"i e eee 


amy under the, dukes. ef. Burgundy, Berwick, and 
Nendoſme, began by: degrees ta diminiſh, and hav- 
«ky ered. the duke to take Bruges, and every 
ober poſt, at laſſ. retreated ic their own country; 
vhile Ane of the allies, having ſetiled the 
Pan af winter- quarters, repaired te the Hague, 
n eee the command of i 


af count 
WP nm a3 16 <mlgam 1973 Sougyo ©! Mt; 
ln the mean; time 
All maſler paſes leading i Dauphine. - The 


＋ the duke of gavęy made 

qt the 

re of Landau, one of the keys of France. 

= al naw trembled, and the whole kingdom was 
duoun into the utmoſt conuſſ en 1 

During this campaign the Engliſh. miniſtry had loft 

nothing Ned which might put the affairs of his 

athohc majeſty. into gaod order, anfl, if paſnible, 

Fineye the terrible 

| | Almanga, Ln John, Lesbe! who commended. 


rbour 3 om the--2g4 gf April be: failed from thence! 
i ma den BY of thy hh 


| * 
mo * Mhere he arrived on- the 15th off 
0. | rages uns naw. in a manner. ſhut up in Bar- 


telana, ' 
our 


ky ready for his fe ice in Italy. ling. 
: his ſervice in Italy. The firſt thing; 
je re, tha, the admiral Wd was: to ſend the! 
bin e under abe proteftion: of a ſtrong ſquadton. 
dne ©, tpeſe forces after which it vas deter. 
hi. ©. atemnt; the reduction of che iſland: of Sar-: 


An <<ordingly, on the 12th of Auguſt, the 


ad ng-; hopss of being delivered, but 


TH wiki 
way eral Wills Landed, ih about Boo wen. 


dipoktians for anattack,:when 


pualation : and at che fame time the 

it of. (ew. antoged, Jrge the ſerine, gf 
C's The wht land lowing the example 3 
dhari, the ſeveral ſtates aſſembled? . 


te had, nearly effected, when the duke of Marlbo- 


Otend with ſupplies to prince Eugene's camp. The 


* 


g conſequences. of the fatal battle! | 
mme | the Ruſſian, ambaſſador, was arreſted in the fireet at 
rand legt, was by the 209th of March in:Lilbon; 


of ther! de fever; | 
ir loyalty and/affeBion'1o Charles, and pravi. 


AN: WW YE C 


ſafely at gt. Helens. 


ten in the morning 2 


: a D, 1308. 6og 
gedt ga, o. ſacks of grain for the ſubſiſtance of his 
| Legge 56 having formed a plan for the 
reduction of the: Wand of Minorca, concerted: with 


Sir John Leake the neceſſary meaſures for c ing 
it into execution, when, they reſolved to obtain from 


count Staremberg; the. commander in chief of the 


allied army in Spain, a few battalions of Engliſh, 
Spaniands, and Portugueſe ; which being granted 
them, they failed from Barcelona on the 23d of Au- 
guſt, accompanied; by brigadier Webb and. colonel 
Petit. They were alſo furniſhed with a fine; train of 


| Britiſhartllery. On the 26th they landed with 3000 


men, about two miles from fort St. Philip, and form- 
ed the ſiege of the towu. Fhe garriſon conſiſted of 
1000 Spaniards and 600 French mariners,: but the 
ſiege was carried on with ſuch vigour, that by the end 
of September the place ſurrendered. According to 
the: articles of capitulation the gartiſon were tranſ- 
ported on board our veſſels, ſome to France ang 
others to Spain. Fort St. Philip being thus reduced. 

with the loſs of forty men only, the reſt of the iſland 
gladly :fubmitted- to the Engliſh government; and 
general Stanhope appointed colonel, Petit governor 
of fort St. Philip, and deputy-governor of the whole 
land. After this important conqueſt, the general 


gn. | returned to the army in Spain, where an unſucceſsful 
duke inveſted Ghent, where the count de la Motte | 
battalions, On the 2gth the | 
and notwithſtanding; the nu- 
merous garriſon, the town ſurrendered on the goth. 
Mer theſe, {yo important eonqueſts, the numerous 


attempt to ſutprize Tortoſa put an end to the. cam- 
fai. Sie John Leake, with the . ſhips failed 
or England, and on the 49th of October, arrived 


d the confederates in every, 
quarter; the queen had the misfortune. to loſe her, 
huſband, the prince of Denmark. He died about 
28th of October, in the 
56th yeariof: his age, He was a prince of a very 
amiable charaQer, without ambition or intrigue, and 


White victory attended 


therefore incapahle of giving offence to either party. 
| He always contented himſelf with being the firſt ſub- 


| jeff, ſeldom interfering in buſineſs, though his office 


* N . 0 
him- of lord ligh admiral gave him a claim to a very con- 


ſidsrabls ſhare. Her majeſty, who had been the 

olt tender and affeRionate wife, was inconſoleable 
for bis loſs. - He died at Kenſington, from whence. 
his corpfe-was removed, on the 11th of November, 
to the-painted chamber at Weſtminſter, where it lay 
in ſtate till the 14th, When it was buried privately in 


Henry che ſevenſh's chapel in Weltmipſter-abbey. 
Ahqut this time an event happened which engage 


erz tranſporting: the German troops that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ppeared before Cagliari, the capital of that | 
ant-after having bombarted-it for a day and 


queen. who reſented the injury as much 
Vas very 


g attention. of the whole nation. Count Matiheoff, 


the ſuit of one Morton, a laceman, and inſolently 


t58646d-Hyithe bailifls,, who dragged him to a ſpung- 


ing houſe 3 nor cauld he obtain his liberty till he was 
bailed; by the earl of Feverſham and a merehant in 
the city. This inſult on the perſon of an ambaſſador 
was loud complained of, as an attrocious breach of 
the law of nations. Enraged at this inſult, the am- 


| baſſadorg of tbe emperor, the king of Pr uſſia, | and 


thaſs of ſeveral other powers, demanded. redreſs. * 
The Czar himſelf declared he would be ſatisfied with 
nothing leſs than the death of the offenders. The 
; . Czar, 
defirous of making him fatisfafQtion : but 
the laws of England admit of no ſuch puniſhment. 


She obfervetd to the Czar that Juftice in this count 


is diſpenſed by. the laws only; and no exception was 


found fora caſe of this nature. The judges of the 


N granted informations againſt the lace- 
maß and thirt N They were found guilty, 
| ambaſſadors again acknowledg- 
ed; and the parliament paſſed a bill for ſecuring-the . 


pies? of gets "miniſters. | The queen” con- 
euted Je make. apologics, by her minife, Ons 
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war had occaſioned. They inſtaneed the'conduR of | 


* 
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Ruſſian court; and the Czar was ſatisfied. He could 
not help admiring, notwithſtanding his deſpotiſm, 
that mild legiſlation which is ſo attentive to guard 
the meaneſt ſubjedt from the attacks of arbitrary 
I be new parliament (being the ſecond of Great 
Britain) met on the 2d of November, and choſe Sir 
Richard Onſlow, by che queen's approbation, ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons. Her majeſty's grief for 
the loſs of her conſort not permitting her to go to the 
houſe, ſhe: appointed commiſſioners to open the ſeſ- 
fion, in whoſe name the lord chancellor made a 
ſpeech, importing, that the commiſſioners were 
appointed by her majeſty to acquaint them, that the 
expetted they would continue to proſecute the war 
with the ſame vigour and reſolution with which it had 
hitherto been condufted = that ſhe hoped they would 
enable her to make ſuch augmentation of her forces 
as they ſhould judge neceſſary for preſerving and im- 
proving the advantages which the allies had gained in 
the Netherlands: that ſhe deſired they would pre- 


an additional weight of foreigners into the balance 


| truſt and profit, and even to ſeats in 
| bly of national repreſentatives; and, by frequent in 


pare ſuch bills as might confirm and perfeQ the 
union; that if they would propoſe means for the ad- 
vancement of trade and manufaQtures, ſhe would 
take pleaſure in enafting ſuch proviſions; and that, 
as ſhe had the moſt ſincere regard for the preſervation 
of their liberties, and the ſupport of the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, ſne would continue ito-exert'her utmoſt 
endeavours to defeat the defigns of the "pretender, 
and of all his open and ſecret abettor s. 
Both houſes preſented addreſſes of condolance and 
congratulation to her majeſty; the former occaſion- 
ed by the death of her royal conſort) and the latter 
by the ſucceſs of her arms the laſt campaign. They 
proceeded to eonſider of the ſupplies for the enſuing 
year; and an augmentation of to, oo men was ap- 
proved and judged neceſfary, to carry on the war- 


plies, which amounted t 6,457, 8 gol. In order to 
raiſe theſe ſums, they ſettled the land- tax at 48. in the 
pound; and the bank of England agreed to add 
400,000l. upon condition of their being continued a 
corporation for twenty-on@Fyears longer; They pro- 
poſed to receive fupſcriptions fo doubling their ſtock, 
to enable them to circulatE®2,$66;0001. in exchequer 
bills, deſiring that a fund might be appointed for 
paying off and cancelling the ſaid bills in ſome certain 
time : and that a fund be Frome tor paying 150;060]. 
yearly, being the intereſt' for the ſaid ſum/at fix per 
cent. with fome other conditions relating to the {aid 
bills; which propoſal was received by the parliament, 
and enated according) 1 IT 
During this ſeſſion leveral important affairs! came 
under the conſideration of the parliament; but the 
rincipal was the naturalization of foreign prote- -| 
ts. © This propoſition was debated with great ſpi- 
rit in both houſes, and many forcible arguments were 
advanced on both ſides of the queſtion. The whigs 
ſupported the bill; the tories oppoſed it. The for- 
mer affirmed, that it vould prove an effectual means 
of eneouraging induſtry, improving trade and manu- 
faures, and repairing the ols of men which the 


| 
s 


Theſe arguiments, however powerful; were nt ig, 
cient to prevent the bill from paſſing t 
; afterwards received the royal affent.* 


| held, relative to the intended invaſi6h'of Scotland: 
| on'the*cloſe- of which à bill was brought into the 
| houſe of lords, under the title öf, An aft for in. 
proving the union of the two kingdoms.“ By thr 
laws trials for treaſon committed in Scotland ver 


England, with very little Variation. This all ms 
an | oppoſed by the Scottiſh members, as an 'encroach- 
with the utmoſt vigour. © They then voted the ſup-' ment upon "thei | 
| Joined by ſeveral of the Engliſn, who made it 
maxim to oppoſe every meaſure of the court, But, 
; notwithſtanding all their efforts, tlie bill paſed both 
| houſes, and received the royal affent; The queen, 
| however, in order to make them eaſy, (conſented to 
an aft of grace, wherein all treaſons were pardoned, 
except ſuch as were committed upôn the high ſeas; 
an — levelled at thoſe who embarked with the 
prete ( 80 


ly hümbled, but even tiembled for its own faſe, 
Keſources began to fail, &redit was ät à ſtand; and 
the people, vho had idolized their monarch in Þ 
proſperity, began to murmur againſt him when de 
became unfortunate The ſeverity of the winter 
compleated the deſpair of the nation. The oe 
trees in the ſouthern provinces were deſtrojed, and 
the greater part | 
There were no hopes of a harveſt, and vet) i 
corn in the granaries. The numerous arm ö 


imploring a peace. He offered to emol 1 
| burgtiand Dunkirk, to abandon the pretence” to 
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the king of Pruſſia, who, by inviting the French 
ſettle in his dominions, 3 beef 
peopled country, improved its trade and manu, 
tures, augmented its revenues, and procured — 
other very conſiderable advantages. But the chief 
motive of the whigs for puſhing this hill was, to 0 
againſt the landed intereſt. The oppoſers of 1hi. 8 
of naturalization objected, that eln Wmf 
might bring with them- many dangerous conſequence 
to the conſtitution ;'that it was, in fact, inviting ſo 
many ſpies and informers among us, ſince it coal 
not be ſuppoſed they would leave all affection {;r 
their mother country behind them, though they miphr 
gladly embrace, for the preſent, the alylum offer 
them in this kingdem. It was ſaid, they would find 
means to inſinuate themſelves into many places g 
the great aſſen. 


termarriages, contribute to the extindtion of th 
Engliſh» race. It vas added, that they voll 
greatly increaſe the number of our poor, Already ſ 
great a burden to this country ; and take out of the 
mouths of Engliſh tradeſmen and labourers great put 
of the bread they now earned by their induſtry, 
oth houſes, and 


1 


Several enquiries were made, and great debates 


regulated according to the manner of proceeding i 


the form of their laws: and they vere 


r in his laſt expedition Nee e e 


Lok : Lo Rae | ; * 15 a 5 { 
A. D. 1509, France vas now not only compleat- 


of che friturees killed by the fot 
Lewis ſeemed 10 be periſning for want, and df 
haughty- monarch was reduced. to the necen 


renounce all pretenſions to the Spaniſh 2 n 
af MO 10 8 1 TT 
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conſequence of this bill there came over, in the month | cordingly done, and a brief was granted t! en into pirate 
T 


of May this year, near 7000 of the poor Palatines and'Swabians 
from the borders-of the Rhine in Germany, Who had been ut- 
terly ruined, and driven from their habitations by the French. 
IK was at fiiſt propoſed to ſeitle them in the New Foreſt of 
Hampſhire,” where land might be parcelled out for them by 
ſhares or lots. This, however, was objected to, and ſome me- 
thod remained to be concerted for their diſpoſal. At length it 
was agreed, that a ſufficient number of tents' ſhQuld be erefted 
for them on Blackheath, and near Camberwell, which was ac- | 


F 


bopſes; 500 lamilicy} of them were wg ſupper 


| tained by the quakers, which afterwards . . 


tain ſor a collection for them. Some were cal 
by par 


E . 
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ant the ſtates· general the barrier they demanded in 
the Low Countries, and to treat with the emperor, 
agreeable to the treaty of Ryſwick. The more this 
roud monarch was humbled by diſtreſs, the more his 
misfortunes were inſulted. Prince Eugene, the duke 
of Marlborough, and the grand penſioner Henſius, 
united in the ſame palitical views, were wiſely for re- 
ducing him to the laſt extremities. They were deſi- 
rous of preventing him from troubling the. repoſe of 
Europe for the future. Accordingly they demanded, 
that as he gave up the crown of Spain, he ſhould 
take proper meaſures to ſee it vacated, and even em- 
ploy his troops for that purpoſe. This was a pro- 
polal nothing but the utmoſt diſtreſs could induce the 
French monarch to accept. He eg refuſed 
it, and determined to carry on the war for ſome time 
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ces 0 longer, rather than ſubmit to ſuch unworthy condi- 
aſſen. tions. * If I muſt uſe arms, (ſaid he) I ſhould ra- 
ent in ther chuſe to uſe them againſt mine enemies, than 
f the againſt my own children.“ 
would Lewis, on this occaſion, had recourſe to a very ex- 
dy fo raordinary meaſure. He laid the unreaſonable de- 


of the mands of the allies before his people, in a circular 


atpart letter ; and after acquainting them with the additional 
lg. burdens he was obliged to lay upon them, he endea- 
"oh: youred to excite their indignation, to rouſe their ho- 
s, and This produced the 


nour, and even. excite their muy: 
deſired effect: the people reſolved to expend their 
whole ſubſtance in defence of the honour of their 
king, and even to fight his battles without pay, rather 
than abandon him to the infamy of accepting ſuch hu- 
| miliating terms. The manufaQurers. and labourers, 
who wanted. bread, turned ſoldiers. Villars was ap- 
pointed commander in chief; Boufflers, though his 
| ſenior, conſenting to ſerve under him. This patriotic 
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deen intruſted with the principal command. 


But, of June, and it was determined by prince Eugene and 
| both the duke of Marlborough to open the campaign im- 
een, mediately. Villars had taken poſſeſſion of a very ad- 


(to 
oned, 
th the 


pleat- 
afety. 


lurrendered by an honourable capitulation. 
Tournay being. thus, reduced, the viQtorious con- 
rates reſolved to inveſt Mons; and Villars, in 


voods of la Merte and Trainiere, in the neighbour- 
of Malplaquet. The French amounted to 
120,000 men; and the allies, who were now joined 
1 Jo ns, to near the ſame number. On the 
4, 9epte 
aber, that a, cannonade;, began, between them; and 
alies perceiving that it would. be impoſhble to in- 
.® Mons while the French army continued in its pre- 
ai er. it was determined to attack the enemy. 
—— entrenebments. Purſuant; to this xeſolution, 
leries were ercted on the wings and in the center 


de allied army, and. evety thing prepared for 


unn dhe attack about, eight in the morning, at the 
N of eighty· ſix battalions, ſupported by two- and- 
"Hy ſquadrons, commanded hy count IL. ouum. 
bu gk, and. refillance.,were , equally, obſtinate; 
of th, Fallen at laſt prevailed, and the. left wing 
inch ners driven from their entrenchments 

P - 5 4 b 


conceſſion acquired him more honour than if he had 


The allied army, which amounted to 110,000 men, | 
allembled in the neighhourhood of Liſle on the 22d 


vantageous camp in the plain of Lans, where he threw . 
up entrenchments, in order to act on the defenſive. 
The allies, not chuſing to attack the enemy in their 
| entrenchments, opened the campaign with the ſiege 
of Toumay. The town itſelf made no great reſiſt. 
ance; hut the citadel was ſo ſtrong, both by art and 
nature, and fo gallantly defended by lieutenant-gene- 
ral Surville, at the head of 4. 00 men, that it held out 
a month againſt all the efforts of the allies, and was at 


order to cover. the place, poſted himſelf behind the 


mber, the two, armies were fo near each 


r . „* 


Nagy: 932091997 21771 enen, 
General Schuylemburgh. and toe duke of Argyle 
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into the woods of Sart and Trainiere. The right of 


caſtle; but the ener 
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the enemy, poſted in the wood of la Merte, and ſe- 
cured by triple entrenchments, was next attacked by 
the prince of Orange and baron Fagel, at the head of 
thirty - ſix battalions of Dutch troops. The battle was 
here ſupported with the moſt deſperate courage on 
both ſides. The French were obliged to quit the firſt 
entrenchment, but were repulſed with great ſlaugh- 
ter from the ſecond, Marſhal Villars, having re- 
ceiveda wound in his knee at the attack, was obliged 
to be carried from the field of battle. The loſs of 
their commander greatly depreſſed the courage of 
the French, and their refiſtance, from that moment, 
became leſs vigorous. The prince of Orange having 
rallied his forces returned to the charge, and ſoon 
drove the enemy from their entrenchments, and out 
of the wood into the plain, where their horſe were all 
drawn up in proper order. . The battle now became 
general, and the victory was diſputed with great vi- 
gour till three in the afternoon, when the French be- 
gan to give way, and were purſued, with great ſlaugh- 
ter, to the defile of Bavay. 15 
This was the deareſt victory the allies purchaſed 
during the whole war; near 18,000 of their troops 
being ſlain on the field of battle, and among them ſe- 
veral officers of diſtinftion, The lols of the enemy 
did not amount to more than 8 or g, ooo; but the diſ- 
gre of a total defeat, and even of being driven 
rom their entrenched camp, ſtruck ſuch a panic into 
the French ſoldiers, that their generals did not think 
it prudent to make any farther attempt to ſave Mons, 
which ſurrendered about the middle of November, 
when both armies retired into winter quarters, 
The campaigns in Spain and Portugal were allo very 
unfayourable to the allies. The city of Alicant, gar- 
riſoned by two Engliſh regiments, had been beſieged, 
and held out for a conſiderable time againſt a very 
numerous army of the enemy, under count d'Asfeldt, 
At length, the city being ablolutely untenable, co- 
lonel Richards, the commander, retired with his gar- 
riſon into the caſtle, which had hitherto been deemed 


impregnable. In conſequence of this, d'Asfeldt or- 


dered the rock to be undermined; and after lodging 
200 barrels of gun-powder in the cavity, gave Sy- 
burg the governor to underſtand, that he might ſend 
two of his officers to inſpect the condition of the 
works, Syburg accepted the offer; and the cheva- 
lier accompanied them to the mine, where he told 
them that che thoughts of ſeeing ſo many gallant men 
periſh in the ruins of a place they had ſo bravely de. 
fended, induced him to make this offer of ſaving 
themſelves from deſtruction. But Syburg, with an 


obſtinacy that flowed rather from ſtupidity than 
| valour, refuſed: the offer. The centinels giving no- 


tice that the fire was ſet to the mine, Syburg ordered 
the guard to retire, and walked out to the parade, 
with ſeyeral officers, when the rock opening. under 
their feet, they fell into the chaſm and were cruſhed 
einn, tt 3; H e e 
This dreadful incident, however, was not ſufficient 


| to intimidate d'Albeaume, who ſucceeded to the com- 
mand: he determined to defend the. place to the laſt 
. extremity; In the mean time a pages of 18 Engliſh 


men of war, under the command of Sir Edward Whis 


taker, ſailed from Barcelona to the relief of the place, 


and came into Alicant road on the 17th of April, from 
whence they made a furious fire upon the town, and 
endeavoured to land ſome forces to throw into the 
: had taken ſuch mealures to pre. 
vent their landing, that the Engliſh thought proper 
to deſiſt ſrom_ the deſign. General Stanhope, who 


commanded the land forces on board the flect, ſee- 


ing the gmpoſſbility of relieving the place, ſent a hot 


aſhore with a flag of truce, and an officer with a lets 


| ter 10 the Spaniſh governor, wherein he offered to 
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ſurrender the caſtle! on hortourable terms, which was 
accordingly done, and che gatrifor ſent to Minorca, 
Thus was Alicatit reduced, the only Arong place that 


5 Charles had in Valentia. 


The partiament met on the 1 4th or November, and 
the queen" opened the ſeſſion with a fpecch from the 


throne, in which ſhe told both houſes, © That che 


wy 2 — in che e ee year, endeavour- 

of Wy ran deceitful infinuations of 
Flee an ri or peace, to create jealouſies and divifions 
2 the allies; but that they had been diſappointed 
in their expeklations, ſuch meaſures having been taken 
as rendered it impoſſible for them to difguiſe their. in- 


firic : that God had been pleaſed to bleſs the arnts 


of the confeterates with a moſt remarkable victory, 
and other fucceſſes, which had laid France open to 


the impreſfion of the allied arms, and confequently 
rendered peace =—_ 8 to that kingdom than 
it was at the be of the campaign: that ſhe 
by they woul table her to proſecute the advan- 
gained, by reducing within proper f. 
ts —4.— exorbitant and oppreſſive power, which had 

fo dong chreatened the liberties of Europe.“ 
Beck houſes 
queen for her ſpeech, congratulated her on the fuc- 
&&fs of her arms, and thanked the duke of Martho- 
rough for his fignal ſervices. The commons were ſo 
eager for proſecuting the wat with vigour, that they 
«voted above 6, 000, 006 for the ſervice of the enſu- 


frins granted by parliament Atiick 
ſufficiently 


ing ger. 


"Theſe Sbithinſs Ra 
the- court of France with terror, as 


demonſtrated that the credit of England was in its | 


full vigour, while their own was reduced to the loweſt 
2500 e the ſame time, it was evident that 3 
1 was determined to carty on the 
88 till Lewis was ſufficĩently Bhaal led. 
"The greater part of this ſeffion was taken up in ad- 
zuſting a matter of a very 
vey greatly to feelin e animoſity of parties. 
fore the ſe of comnions yi Dolben, agai 
Dottor Henry Sacheverel, reftor of St. Savi PT 
athwark, for having 3 — and oben two 
rmons, containing everal dangerous poſitions. Sa- 
cheverel Ws 4 0 #n of an dver- heated imagi- 
tion, but narrow capacity, and took every oppor- 
nity of venting his animokit againſt the tiflemers, 
This complaint was ſeconded by Sit Peter King, and 
the ſermons were yoted malicious, feandalous ang fe. 
ere , highly reflekting upon ber mtheſ and 


. "Uh 7A y revolation, and the pro- 
* ſucceſſion as ctablilhed ; tending to 
nate the affeQtions of her majeſty s lübject, And 


wir jealoufics and divifions: them. In put- 

ſuance of this reſolution, ad that Do dor 

Sache verel, and emen, his book- 
— — the Houſe, 


1 on the 14th of December the Hoe! | 


tor was brought: to the bar, Where he acktiowledged 
kinfelf the author of both the Frmons, and declared 
that he had feteived 8 ement from the lord: 


mayor to print that intitled, ils of falſe bre⸗ 
threh ib church and kate. Th 4 or- 
dered to withdraw, the Io 7 Was aſked, if he 


455 re ee 


clared be gevet dbfired, otdeted, or eneburgged the 
priixing of thit Adel. Upon this dechtutlon, che 

thons ordered Mr. Dolben to impeach Sacheverel 
it the bar of the 3 lords, in the Hates of all 
rok cotumons 'of Eng inted a committee to 


"bead 
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| lords, however, thought proper vo admit him to bail 


I bud huzzas, High- Church and Sacheverel. 
emed addreſſes of thanks to the 


of paſſive obedience might have the moſt ferious and 
dangerous conſequences; that the principle of refit- 


| cauſe th queen's right was ' wholly derived from the 
partifan of William, juſtified reſiſtance from hiſtory; 


1 gd nature, and which 
the 06 of December, 5 complaint was 1 be. ; 


were the firſt to | cad for reſiſtance when they {a 
 themſelves' oppreſſed. The biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
who was more 4 ny: in his principles than Burnet, | 


not to be propagated among the people, who wou 


cation,” ought not to be cited as an example; tha 
dhe term, „ Orig ind} eomtract, if not uſed vi great 


much weld, when reſiftanee' was ſapporied % hd 


| — be burnt 
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o the ich che Dofffor petitioned the houſt, tha 
he migho be admitted to bail; but this 1ndulgenee ua 
reſfuſed, andi che commons ſermeũ * 
on the pꝛuſecurion wich the utmoſt fev erity. The 


that he migtit be more at kifare to draw up an den 
to che charge. This he accordingly did, 

ſome articles, and endeavouring to juſtihy⸗ 906 a 
ate others. The commons having lot up a replica. 
tion, declaring they they were ready to prove the charge, 
the tords ris hoy the reh of F wa ja for the trig) 
at Weftmminſter-hall. - 

A. D. r7 10. This extraordinary trial commence 
on the day appointed, and continued near three weeks 
during which time all buſineſ was ſuſpended, and the 
capital throwi imo the utmoſt ſerment. The doe. 
tor was attended to and from Weſtminſter, during the 
time: of his trial, by multitudes of people, erying ou, 
„God bleſs the church and Sacheverel. 
even proceeded to ſuch lengths, that they demoliſhed 
feverat mecting-honfes, and made bonfires inthe flreets 
with the materials, at the ſame time ſhouting, wit 


= debates in the houſe of lords became ſo in- 
„ that the queen herſelf was preſent. The 
2 of. Wherton af oa that Sacheverel's dodrine 


ance was the corner. ſtone of the revolution; that to 
ſuppoſe it unlawful, was to ſuppoſe a great part of 
the e, and the parliament itſelf, guilty of rebel. 
lion a d injuſtice ; ; 'that, of conſcquente; the preſent 
government could not be conſidered as lawful, be. 


revolution. | Burnet, 'biſhop of  Salifbury, the famous 


both ancient ard modern. He alledged the ex- 
amples of the ininiſters, the Dutch, the condull of 
Elizabeth in their behalf, and the faccours granted t6 
the Hugonots ; adding, that though the eofitrary opi 
nion had prevailed, thoſe who affected to ſupport it 


agreed that reſiſtance” might be lawful in certain en. 
traordinary eaſes; but added, that the dofrine ought 


be ready, on many  occalions; to abuſe it ; and thi 
the revolution, which ſhould be rather called a . Vo 


reſerve;' might 255 ire the moſt pernicivas ſemimens; 
and thut ee could net be preached oy 10 


Theſe reſſections irritated the " 
„ that the cle V had, in a 
ages, Abandoned the intereſts of the nder 
tolled the majeſty of kings, that they night govt 
chem with þ ter exfe; and that this wan 
reaſon'why t 7 ſhould-not ihrerfere in politic? me 
ters.” Several of the tut diſtinguiſhed tories 0 1 
that the 'doRotr's ſermons were extravigant . 
ſurd; but inſiſted that they were not fofficietit 100 


Ren Him. He was, however, found guilty" 'by 4 


ity of ſeyen votes; Oh which be was ſa 
ra pulpit for three year, und his 5 —— 
(by the . — * 
an. ——— ſe nce was thou 
by 1 Arty, Wat he eonhigerel it . 
over yr 8 and cele fate the Ween”. 
bonfires and illumination. "he belle 
On the iſt of April, her wajeſty enen 


aud. "Wh e ee. 


ber e 
r * 


f fe wv 
for the neceflary cau — 
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dould have mf true and tender concern, for the 
vellare- and proſperity of the church than berſelf 
andi therefore: ſhe thought: it very injurious to take a 
atence; from wicked and malicious libels, to inft- 
nugte that the church was in danger under ber admi- 
wiſtration. Her wajeſty then prorogued the parlia - 
"Orig theſe tranſRions Lewis, ſeeing the miſeries 
of his people daily increaſe, and all his refources fail, 
ance more ſued for peace. The allies enjoyed the 
humiliation of his ambition. The negotiations were 
opened at tha Hule: town of Gertruydenberg, where 
the Trench ambaſſadors: met with a thouſand mortifi- 
cations. It was in vain that Lewis: made ſuch. offers 
«would have been ſhameful: if neceffity had not the 
He albeted to-furniſh money ſufficient to drive 
his grandſon from the tbrone-of Spain, in. caſe he re. 
tf to abandon is, in exchange for a ſmall domi- 
non that ſhould be aſſigned him. It was abſolutely 
akted upon, that Lewis himſelf ſhould dethrone 
um by force of arms. This the French monarch 
tfaſed; and dhe ambaſſadors returned to their ro- 
eee 


operatians of the campaign. On the 15th of April, 
prinee Eugene and the duke of Marlborough itt out 
from: the Hague for Tournay, in order to aſſemble 
the forces which were quartered on the Maeſe, in 


| to Pont- a- Vendin, in order to attack the lines thrown 
up by the French to cover Douay and other frontier 
towns. On their approach, the wm teft for the 
| defence of the lines retired; and the allies having laid 
bridges over the Scarpe; the duke of. Marlborough, 
vith his. diviſion, paſſed: that river, and encamped at 
Very, while prince Eugene inveſted Douay. The 
French army, which was extremely numerous, and 
lil commanded . by 
Schelde and encamped at Bouchain, in order to give 
bulle 10 the conſederates. Upon their approach, an 
We alteration was made in the difpoſition of the allies, and 
| proper r taken to give them a warm recep 
wn, Villas, whoſe reat _ was 10 interrupt i 

lege of Deuay by continoal alarms, advanced in or- 
der of butle; but viewing ihe fituation of the con- 
ſederates, marched hack tu the 5 of Laurence, 
and thoro pitebed; his camp. On the esch of June, 
tie town of: Douay capitulatad; and the allies finding 
it inpoſible:to attack the eheiny in their fortified lines, 
undentook the: fiege of Bethune; which: ſurrendered 
ton the 2gtly of The towns of Aire and 

Venant were'alſ© taken without much difficulty, aſter 
wich the armies marchod into winter quarters. 
During this campaign; 
"ith great fpirit, andeach fide; in its turn, expe- 
"xced{uccefs and diſgvaue! General Stankope; at 
be head of the horſe und dragoons of Charles's ar- 

3 the; whole cavalry of che 83 ot 

"are. - Stanhope charged in parſon, and flew wit 

ks wn av. general -Aroega, 

© guards. of P | 


"ly rome and de mein bod) ef che 
keg det Mecipitation to Lerida;' The allies" put 
MM them to Suragoſſa, here on che gi of. Au. 
— engagement enſuetl. The enemy wastotully 
nnd, with the loſs ef al Ger, wangen, add we 
ln „ 2 of their colours, Oal. of forty" bal. 
N 4000 Wen (eſcaped; und of fiuty 
Gelen bi,, 34002 Ml the red being-elther tilled 


#45; 


er over foyeneigns as over common: men. 


Theſe conferences, however, did not retard the 


Flanders and Brabant. They immediately advanced 


marſhal Villars, paſſed the 


„che war in Spain as catried 


| he eottimande(t. 
Fru The Spaniſh borſe were Ent 
"Fetired 


| 
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Soon aſter this engagement, the Spaniſh army was 
conhderably. reinforced by We of French 
troops, and] at the ſame time, the duke of Venduſme 
was fent from France to take the command of them. 
On the 27th of November, the whole. army ſur- 
rounded general Stanhope, who was quartered: in the 
little town of Brehuega. As the place was not te- 


able, and the generaf had very litile ammunition, he 


vas obliged; aſter a vigorous reſiſtance; to furtender 
himſelf and all his forces priſoners of war. On the 
news of this misfortune, count Staremberg, one of 
king Charles's generals, afſembled his forces, and 
about eleven in the forenoon began his march towards 
Brehuega; but the roads were fo bad, that night came 
on before he reached. the heights in that neighbour- 
hood. On the 29th they were attacked by the ene- 
F were twice their number, and Staremberg's 
ict wing was entirely defeated; but his right main- 
tained the fight with ſurpriſing valour and perſeverance 
until night, when Vendoſme retired in diſorder, leav- 
ing Staremberg maſter of the field of batile and all 
his artillery, The allies had, however, fuffered fo ſe- 
—_ in the attack, that the general, after having 
ed up the cannon, retired to Catalonia, and after- 


wards to Barcelona. | 


No material circumſtance happened, during this 
catapaign, on the Rhine, both ſides being equally 
incapable of entering upon attion. The eleQor of 
Brunſwick, who commanded the imperial army, weary 
of ſo inactive a life, thought proper to reſign a com- 
mand, from which he plainly perceived neither ho- 


naur to himſelf, nor advantage to the general cauſe 


could accrue: count Gronsfelt was appoimed to ſue- 
ceed his highneſop. 


Tue military operations were equally languid on 


the fide! of Piedmonit : the duke of Savoy being in- 
difpoſed, the command of the forees was ftill veſted 


in count Thaun, who attempted to croſs the Alps, 


in order to farce his way into Dauphiné. But the 
duke of Berwick, who commanded on the frontiers of 
that country, had ſecured it by ſuch ſtrong entrench- 
ments; that the imperial general found himſelf obligett. 
to deſiſt from his enterprize, and march his army back 


* 


10 their quarters. 


During theſe tranſactions on the continent, the in- 
trigues formed in England againſt the whig miniſters 


popular ſpirit of averſion to thoſe who favoured the. 

iſfenters had been excited by Sacheverel's trial ; and 
the queen herſelf began to ſhew her attachment to 
the tories. The duke of Marlborough, though born 
to be an honour to his country, was a man, and thera- 
fore fubjeR to failings. He was too fond of wealth 
and grandeur, and this gave a handle to his difgrace. 


| _ to appear in a very diſtinguiſhed manner. A 


 He-daily loft credit with the queen, becauſe he wanted 


to att ine maſter rather than the ſubjett. The caprice 
and intolerable baughtineſs of his duebeſs occafionel 
an ineutable rupture. The queen had now another 
fayourke, and the tories determined to employ her 
intereſt it bringing about a total change in the mind; 
try. Mrs. Maſha,” the lady in queſtion, was inti- 
mately connected with Mr. Harley, the late ſecretary 

of Rate, Who direfted her in the manner ſhe was to 

ny £0 


wht the queen, and fuch ſprings it was necef-_ 

put in motion, in order to affect the intended 

Mts. Malham was poſſeſſed of every re- 
the agreeable companion and: con- 


ine to malle her the agr 0 
— 9 TRE ducha of Marlborough grew into- 


lerabty jezious; and, by her natural 'impetuofity 
widened the wound de Vente have e 


* 


* 


Rolls in tri „ Cliarkes entered the ten of Sat | cl6fe; She wiote' very inſolent letter tc the queens 
ende dg Ph, the gurviſor and citadel hawing für- | in-which, among. other haughty expreſſions, the (a; 5 
Vith 2 neves/ priſoners f wir ; white 'Phitip, | De meJaſtice, and give me no anfwer.“ She uns, 
enn 4 oP küs ay ed to Madrid. kowevet, fron ſeaible of her faule | l 8 
ln 10 e ae nne es Dai aich e enen OI THEME? 2 e 13 
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firous of making reparation; but neither her repent- 


ance; her prayers, nor her tears, had power to move 


a wounded heart ſhe had ſo long held in ſlavery. 
« You deſired no anſwer,” ſaid the queen, and you 
ſhall have no anſwer.” 10 „ i NE 
In the mean time Mrs. Maſham negleQed neither 
art nor opportunity to fix herſelf firmly in the affec- 
tions of her royal miſtreſs; and ſucceeded beyond 
5 8 her hopes. In one of their converſations, ſhe artfull 
| ave the ſubjeQ a political turn, in the courſe of whic 
ſhi informed her of many things: to which ſhe was 
before wholly a ſtranger ; and when ſhe perceived 
her curioſity was ſufficiently awakened, ſhe referred 
her, for farther ſatisfaftion, to Mr. Harley, of whom 
the queen had entertained a very high opinion. He 
was accordingly admitted to ſeveral private eonferen- 
ces, and by him the queen was informed of the gene- 


ral diſcontent which prevailed in every part of the 


kingdom, at ſeeing its moſt eſſential intereſts ſacrificed 
io gratify the ambitious views of a private family, He 
aſſured her majeſty ſhe had nothing to fear from the 
malignancy of party; that by far the major part. of 
ber people were inlpired with: the genuine principles 
of loyalty, and entirely devoted to her ſerviee; and 
engaged, if ſhe would remove from about her perſon 


to call a new parliament, ſuch repreſentatives would be 
ſent to the houſe of commons, as were; the trueſt 
friends to monarchy, to the eſtabliſhed church, and to 

: the proteſtant ſucceſſion. agg. 
_ Theſe arguments prevailed: the queen determined 

to ſhake off the yoke of the | whigs, and ſupply their 
places with a tory miniſtry. Accordingly the earl of 
_ - Sunderland, ſecretary of ſtate; the earl of Godol- 
phin, lord- treaſurer: the lord ebancellor Cowper; 
the earl of Whar ton, lord- lieutenant of 3 Ireland ;. 
lord Somers, preſident of the council; and ſeveral 
other whigs, were diſplaced, and their employments 
enjoyed by their rivals. Other changes followed, till 

at laſt no whig remained in any place of truſt. The 
parliament, in which the whiggiſh intereſt had pre- 
vailed, was diſſolved, and ſure meaſures were taken 
for obtaining a parliament of tories, , . 


'. 


= | Though this change was entirely brought about by 
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Sacheverel ſeems firſt to have rendered the queen 
uneaſy with regard to the principles of the whigs, who, 
in their ſpeeches on that memorable occaſion; had 
treated monarchical power in ſueh indecent terms, that 
the queen was alarmed: ſhe; found: herſelf, according 
to their doarine, reduced to, a, mere- ſervant; of the 
people.. This determined her to examine the matter 
to the bottom, and the conſequence was a total change 
of the miniſtry, fl: 2569 4103 Dig 11s 15 D 
Dr, Sacheverel, whoſe trial had oecaſioned ſo- 
much noiſe, a feeble inſtrument in himſelf, hut very 
capable of enflaming the populace, now became one 
of the principal agents of he court. He vas appointed 


ford treated him as ſome illuſtrious perſonage; and 
the towns, through, which he paſſed expreſſed their 
zeal to do him honour. | Thouſands of the populace 
ran before, him with acclamations. The clergy in 
general encouraged the enthuſiaſm of the people, and 
every place reſounded with ,**. The church and Dr. 


” we 


Sacheverel.” This happened at the time af, thei ge- 


more advantage to the tories, of whom this parliament 
was almoſt wholly compoſed: ; |. 4 et 


49. 8 innere en 3 * 14 9 
The new parliament; met on the agth of Novem. 


ber, when Mr, Bromley vas choſen ipeaker without 
. oppohtzon. On the ayth ber majeſty opened the 
ſeſhon with. a ſpeech from the throne, in which ſhe re- 


the proſecution of the war with vigour, 
\\ | E . . 


- 
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the petty tyrants who kept her enſſaved, and engage 


o 


the intereſt of Mrs. Maſham, yet the trial of Dr. 


with, a pompous equipage. The univerſity of -Ox- | 
pointment. The defire of revenge, 4 
bis peace: with the'couft of France: and uc 

| ingly, be offered hig ſervices in leiter 


nexal eleQtion ;. and ng, infident. could have beęen of th — 
vas carried to the Cock -· pit in order "able, be doo 


it up Without being perceived by an), Moreau va 
| ants. Finding his{correſpondence yur pfi 
diſeoyered, he. defired o ale e avek was fle. 


A. D. ny, 

| m_—_y in Spain. She declared ſhe was firmly te; b 
ſolved to ſuppott the church of England, to preſerye kn 
the Britiſh conſtitution agreeable to the union, t, ſuc 
maintdin the indulgence allowed by law to ſcrupulous bot 
conſciences, and to employ none but ſuch as were ſin. fell 
cerely attached to the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe er 
of Hanover: | 2 5 imm 
Both houſes preſented very affeQtionate addreſſe; low 
and the commons immediately voted the neceſſary Gui 
_ ſupplies for carrying on the war. eve 
About the latter end of December the duke 9 pon 
Marlborough arrived in London, when her majelly 0 
gave him to underſtand, that he might expett the */ 
thanks of the parliament as formerly; adding, that brui 
ſhe hoped there would be a perfect harmony between 1 
him and her miniſters. The duke wiſely expreſſel of t] 
no reſentment againſt the changes that had happened had 
in the adminiſtration, the good of his country having quee 
determined him to continue at the head of the army Mr. 
as long as poſſible. _. | hs. $6 DWeTH cnc ſervic 
A. D. 1711. On the 2d of January the queen hatre 
ſent a meſſage to both houſes, acquainting them that n that 
ation had happened in Spain to the diſadvantage of mije 
Charles, in which the Engliſh forces particularly uf. emple 
fered; and that ſhe had given orders for procuring ſecret 
troops to repair the loſs. This opportunity vas ſeechi 
ſeized: by the houſe of commons for ſhewing their ſacred 
'hatred to the old miniſtry. The duke of Marlbo. neſs o 
rough, who had long been.confidered as an honour entire 
to his country, was now become the object of par. tions f 
liamentary cenſure ; he who had humbled the pride, cities « 
and checked the ambition: of France, who had re- of this 
trie ved the honour- of the Britiſh arms, and ſecured ing thi 

the liberties of Eutope,: was now become the ohjet pits 
of contempt, and ſuffered the-moſt {ſhameful indi- Harley 
nities. So uncertain ãs the favour of : princes, and io Wigm 
changeable is the breath of popular fame! Thepeo- tient ti 
8 now inſulted the hero they had before almoſ vor. after af 
ipped, He was accuſed of pride, avarice, cruelty, On 
violence, extortion, fraud and rapine: een hit Engliſh 
couruge was diſputed in the midſt of his vittores. died of 
Never did Rome or Athens know popular clamour. Month, 
more ahſurd or unjuſt» The parliament cnqured, lia, an 
with the ſame partiality, into the unſucceſsful var in tenſion, 
Spain. They cenſured the conduct of Ga and Charles 
Stanhope, and loaded-Peterborough, their rival, vith Ont 
encomiums. To: blacken: the ter mini, the of peer 
houſe reſolyed, that thoſe who had ſupported the bil WW, cc. 
for a general naturalization, in conſequence of which: | ſelion « 
vaſt, numbers of poor Palatines were brought 1019 
| England, were enemies to the queen and the naton: Pover in 
. Though Harley had ſo eminently, convibuedo BW aig 
bring about the late change in the miniſtry, be 190" Wl te den 
loſt the ,contidence of the tories, | becauſe he u 400 Wonth 0) 
' prudent to join in their violent meaſures. But? = abled 
gerous -eiycumſtance:ſoon- after. refioredihis re} | Douay ; 
tion 9 The marquis de Guilcard, 2 F rench Ne 11 French f. 
in the Engliſh ſervice, thinking bis ſetyices , . *- 
repaid hy a precarious penſion of 400l. 1 5 = bs amy 1 
deavoured, in vain, to | obtain an: r Nele -F 


4 | 2 nat. 5 nhdet 1 
queen, in order to ſalicitia more c d 10 de 


moſt enormous ambition now induced 
to one Mo- 


cepteds.: a Warrant nan ſued in order 07, | 11, 


bigh-4reaſon.;. As pon ag the warrant Wh nined, 
the 4 


where ſeeing a penknife lying on d d ad 


in pfibat 


with Mr. ſecretary, St. Jobe, but hit fis reach, be 
fuled; and that gentleman being out of 577, e 
= 


f 
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ſtept up io Mr. Harley, and exclaiming, &® Have at 
thee then,” ſtabbed him in the hreaſt with the pen- 
knife he had concealed. He repeated the blow with 
ſuch force, that though the weapon broke againſt the 
hone, without penetrating the "6 the chancellor 
fell to the ground. Upon this Mr, ſeeretary St. John 
cried out, © the villain has killed Mr. Harley,” and 


Cuiſcard received a number of. wounds. He, how- 


eyed from the council- chamber to Newgate, where 
he ſoon after died of a gangrene, occaſioned by 
bruiſes and wounds he received. 


had attempted his life. Both houſes addreſſed the 


Mr, Harley's fidelity to her majeſty, and zeal for her 
ſervice, had, in their opinion, drawn upon him the. 
hatred of all the abettors of popery and faQion : 


keching her majeſty to take all poſſible care of her 
| facred perſon, upon whoſe life the welfare and happi- 
neſs of her people, as well as the happineſs of Europe 
entirely depended; and forthat purpoſe to give direc- 
tions for cauſing all papiſts to be remaved from the 
cities of London and. Weſtminſter. In conſequence 
of this addreſs, a proclamation was publiſhed, order- 


ph 


Wigmore, and raiſed to thg rank of earl by the an- 
tent tiles of Oxford and Mortimer; and was ſoon 


ater appointed lord- treaſurer. F 
On the 17th of Aprib an expreſs. 
gin court with the news that the emperor Joſeph I. 

dec of the fmall-pox at Vienna on the 6th of that 
month, He left. che dominions of the houſe of "Auf. 


an Jung the German empire, together with his pre. 
denlions 


Charles, who was accordir 


On the 19th of June her majeſty went to the hot 
of Peers, and 2 —— ſent for, ſhe ma 
af parliameni. | mat. Baie ; 


1 e 19031 7 1921 _ 
agb the duke of Maxthorough-h his 


ved at the 


* 


loft 


and, appeared again with applauſe on 
ares of his viories. ** left England in the 
Katt of January, and about the middle of April af- 
[7 ved an, army at Orchies, between Liſle and 
"ne Ys while | marſhal Villars drew together the 
kr forces in the neighbourhood of 89 
"my vere thought impenetrable: be thetefore bid 
Ne 9,2 the efforts of dhe Engliſn —— 
vere lines began at Bouchain on the: Seb a und 
i 506 thenge SU thaLinger Scharpe, cmd the 
85 zue Canche, the apenings between theſe rivers 
12 <arenched; and fortified hi 
8 are, . But | difficukies 
Jaller of che French lines, and ſucceeded in 
ale dinge manner 


dale W. on che, 
* n the 4th 

red as the h 

56 


warty onen 
2 1 S 3 a 


deſt attempt 


He 2 1 ni Ds oi bo 
- 


l n ; 
5 
1 
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immediately drew his ſword, His example was fol- 
lowed by 1 members of the council, and 


ever, made a deſperate defence; but being over- 
powered by the meſſengers and ſervants, he was con- 

the 
The injurious ſuſpicions that had been entertained 
of the miniſter vamſhed, when an enemy to the ſtate 


queen on this occaſion, in which they declared, that 


that they would effectually ſtand by and defend her 
majeſty, and all thoſe who had the honour of being 
employed in her ſervice, againſt all the public and 
ſecret attempts of her enemies; at the ſame time be- 


e laws to be ſtrilly/ put in prattice againſt pa- 
The earl of Rocheſter dying about this time, 
Harley became ſole. miniſter : was created baron of 


to Spain and the West Indies, to his brother 
ſoon after elected. 


oo in the cabinet, yet ho was fill at the head of the | 


{only ſtimulated Maribo. 


of Auguſt, This was juſthy com. 
wade 


3 'a fergned: march 
esd d Averted,.the/atiention of -Villars; that 


"Ro 8 


ö * 


general, who thought the attempt too difficult. 


' the taking of Bouchain, 
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during the whole wat ; and the honout of it was the 
ogreater to the duke of Marlborough, as his army was 


not only weakened by a large detachment which 
prince Eugene had carried to the Rhine, but by the 
calling over gooo of the beſt troops in his army for an 
expedition intended to be undertaken by ſea ; ſo that 
the troops of the enemy were ſuperior in number to 
Ms own. This raiſed his reputation beyond all he had 
done formerly; it was conſidered as a malter-piece of 
generalſhip, which had hardly ever been exceeded. 
Villars, on the contrary, was not only cenſured for 
his conduct at Paris, but even ridiculed by his own 
officers. Marlborough immediately diſpatched bri- 
gadier Sutton to London with the news that he had 
made himſelf maſter of the French lines, without the 
lols of a man, though the enemy had boaſted they 
were impenetrable. 

Marlborough now determined to beſiege Bouchain, 
contrary to the opinion of the deputies of the ſtates- 
The 
town was fituated in the middle of a mordls, ſtrongly 
fortified, well ſupplied with proviſions and ftores, and 
defended by a numerous garriſon. Add to this, that 
Villars with an army ſuperior in number to that of the 
allies, was encamped within a mile of the town. The 
place was inveſted on the 1oth of Auguſt by go bat- 
talions and 12 ſquadrons, commanded by general 
Fagel. The fiege was puſhed with the utmoſt vigour, 
and the town ſoon laid in ruins by the artillery and 
bombs. Marſhal Villars attempted to raiſe the fiege, 
but in vain, Marlborough had taken his meaſures lo 
well, that his defigns were rendered abortive ; and 
the place ſurrendered on the goth of Auguſt. Nor 
could the garrifon obtain any better terms than that of 
_ priſoners of war, rs 

The allies were now in poſſeſſion of the Maeſe al- 
moſt to the influx of the Sambre, of the Scheld be- 
yond Tournay, and of the Lys as far as it is naviga- 

e. ' Beſides the conqueſts in Germany they had allo 
reduced ſo much of Guelderland, as had formerly 
been leſt to Spain by the treaty of Munſter; and 
likewiſe Limburg, Brabant, Mechlin in Flanders; 
two thirds of Hainault with theit fortreſſes, the con- 

eſt of Which was thought almoſt impracticable. By 

| and the progrels of the con- 
federate army on the Scharpe . the Lys, they were 
become 'maſters of two rivers, which, by means of 
the Deule and its canal, had been ſerviceable to the 
Freneh for many years in their continual invaſions of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, of which they were wholly 
deprived. All cheſe important conqueſts the allies 
had made during the courſe of this war, under the 
conduct of the duke of Marlborough; who, having 
iven” orders for ſecuring the navigation of | the 
imine to Douay, and covering the workmen em- 
ployed'in fortifying ſeveral poſts on that river and on 


the Scheld, left the army, and after a ſhort ſtay at the 
Hague, landed in England on the 17th 


of November. 
In che beginning of this year the duke of Ar 

was "appointed ambaffador extraordinary td kit 
Charles III. and commander in chief of her majeſty's 
forces in Spain. On the 2gth of May his grace 
landed at Barcelona, where he had the misfortune to 
find the Britif} troòps in the utmoſt diſtreſs for ra 
of provifions, The French army was alſo in a wretched 
condition; and had Statemberg been properly fu 


# 


ported by the allies, he might doubtlefs have dbtained 
very fingular advantages: but the remittatices were ſo 


coming, that Argyle was obliged to botraw 
on his own credit” before the Britiſh troops 


long in 
could take the field. At length Staremberg 1 


Aron ey, where" they” Were repulſed with c. 
17 The u et Nile was foon alter 
| 7Q | ſelzed 


. towards the e he attacked Rim at the paſs of 


8 
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ſeized with a violent fever, and conyeyed back to 1 : 
Barcelona. Vendoſme now laid ſiege to the caſtle of 


Cordoua, which was vigorouſly defended till the end 


of December, when a detachment being ſent to the 
relief of the place, the beſiegers were defeated, 2000 
of them killed upon the ſpot, and all their artillery, 
ammunition, and baggage taken. Staremberg was, 
however, unable to purſue this advantage. Argyle 


wrote preſſing letters to the miniſtry, and complained 


loudly that he was entirely unſupported ; but all his 


remonſtrances were without effect, no remittances ar- 
rived, and he returned to England without having 


been able to attempt any thing of importance. 


The new miniſtry had for ſome time carried on a 


negotiation for peace with the court of France, and 


to obtain ſuch advantages in point of commerce 


for the ſubjects of Great Britain, as would ſilence the 
clamours of detraftion. They made no doubt of 
maintaining the ſuperiority they had gained in parlia- 
ment, and it is not unlikely that ſome of them che- 
riſhed views in favour of the pretender, whoſe ſueceſ- 
fion to the crown would have demoliſhed the whig 


party,and n them in the adminiſtration. 


A private meſſage was therefore ſent by the earl of 


| Jerley to the court of France, intimating the queen's , 
fincere deſire of peace, and impoſhbility of carrying 


on a ſecret negotiation ; for which reaſon Lewis was 
deſired to propoſe a renewal of the conferences with 


the Dutch, in which caſe the Engliſh plenipotentiaries 


ſhould have ſuch inſtrutions, as would render it im- 
poſſible for the ſtates- general to prevent the conclu- 
| hon of the treaty. I his intimation was extremely 

agreeable to the French court, hut at the ſame time 
it ſeemed averſe to reney, the. conferences with the 
Dutch. Mr. Prior was therefore ſent to;Veriailles 
to communicate the preliminary demands of the 
Engliſh, receive the anſwer of the French, king, and 


know whether. Philip had tranſmitted, a, power..of 
treating to his grandfather, , When Prior arrived at 


Fontainbleau he preſented the queen's memorial; in 
which ſhe demanded,. that the Dutch ſhould have 
2 harrier in the Netherlands and the emperor one on 
the Rhine: that there ſhould be a ſecurity; given for 
the Dutch commerce, and a general ſatisfagtion to all 
the allies : that the ſtrong places taken from the duke 
ceded to him in former: treaties : that. Le wis ſhould 
acknowledge queen Anne and the proteſtam fuck 
fion, demoliſh the fortifications of Dunkirk; and 
. conclude a new treaty of commerce ; that Gibraltar 
and Port Mahon ſhould be ceded ie che. eroyn of 
England: that the negro trade in America, at that 
time carried on by the, French, ſhould hg given u 
to the Engliſt, together with ſome towns: an that con. 
tingnt, whe . ves might be refreſhed :: that her 
majeſty's ſybjetts trading 10 Spain, ſhould have-feeu- 
rity for emoying. all the. advantages grameed by ahat 
crown to the; molt favoured. natipn,; that the Engliſh 
ſhould be put into 


the, proteſtant ſucceſl. 


HIS TOR Vor ENGLAND. 


* 


e 
Theſe articles being communicated to th 


majeſty had fixed on the city of Utrecht 


the firſt of January, count Gallas, the 
baſſador, treated < 

court, and at the ſame time in 
ſooner he leſt England the more 
to her. 
Buys, one of their deputies, to perſuade her m 


France but they were diſappointed in their ex 
tions ; the queen was determined to 
and put a ſtop to the great effuſion of 
the earl of Strafford, the Engliſh ambaſſador x 
currence of the ſtates, declaring, in her 
name, that ſhe ſhould look on any delay as 


declaration, and being apprehenſive that b 
their intereſts from thoſe of Great Britain they 
not be. able to obtain a barrier to their wing, 
alter long deliberation, thought it moſt prudent io a: 
quieſce in the queen s meaſures. 
Amemorial was alſo preſented by baron Bothmir 
envoy extraordinary from his electoral 'highnel dt 
Hanover, diſſuading her majeſty from treating vit 
the count of France till the demands of the alli 
were fully complied with. In order to quiet the ; 
prchenſions which the elector had been inſpired vith 
5 the inſinuations of the hig party, who repreſented 

Il cheſe meaſures'ias'ſ6- many feps to bring in th 


. 


his ſucceſſion to the cron ſhould be effet 


fred in theit opßo⸗ 
gh Yo ofub ach e 


| ſiiotis to a pacification; 
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mee bay: tha bh e e eee bee eee he las ee 
enjoy the ierriiories in North-America they might nation be preſervsd inviolste 5x the hol 
polleſs at.the, raulication of..zhe treaty.;, and that fub+ | lucceſiowas it was limit by patliithety 5 5 
Hould not enjoy the crown of France and, Spain,. | inthe enſuing negouanon, 10 ban: 2nd if 
Mr, Prior had no power. to. negotiate, .and-wasor- of trade and commerce, e Jutifol 8nd 
"any difficulties, | They, Ging be was not(fuſficiently. | loyal- People : that with regard 0 d Joi ke 
_ empoyered, to treat, ordered M. Meſnages; deputy | ſtates who were engaged im the web rf of wem al 
of the council of commerce in France, to attend him s unattem eee e e e 
back to England, and at the ſame time gere Hen ell] redſonabls \aefa@ionys/ahwias the 75," yy 
After various diſputes, were-fi on the Sthiof, QRo+. Þ lag beer: cen 
ber, by the. French miniſter and the two. ſecretaries Or e with fu 
bf hat. V 4 4 — 88 proceed in 6 diſpaic 
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miniſters refiding in London, by Mr. fecrewy & 
John, who. at the ſame time notified to them, th; hes 


for the place 
of congreſs, and that the conferences would begin on 


Imperial am. 
em in ſo diſreſpectful a manner 
that the queen ſent him a 27 forbidding him ber 

orming him, that the 
agreeable it would be 
The ſtates-general likewiſe ſent over Mr, 
ajel! 
not to give ear to any propoſals made by the won 0 
heir expech. 
Procure peace, 
blood which had 
for ſo many years deluged half Europe. According 
the 
Hague, was ordered to demand the immediate con. 
majely' 
| a refuſa 
to comply with her propoſitions. Intimidated by thi 
y ſeparating 
ſhould 
they, 
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«match, as might convince the enemy, that if ſhe 
«uſd not obtain a good peace, ſhe was ready to pro- 
cute the war with vigour.” | ns | . | 

As ſoon as the queen was retired, - a motion was 
made in the houſe of lords for returning her majeſty 
tanks for her ſpeech ; but the earl of Nottingham, 
«ho from being one of the chief ſupports of the 
7 bed, that a clauſe thould be inſerted in the 
. Fic, « that no peace could be ſafe or ho- 
« nourable to Great Britain or Europe, if Spain 
« and the Weſt Indies were allotted to any branch 
« of the houſe ' of Bourbon.” This motion occa- 
red a violent debate; in the courſe of which the 
all of Angleſea repreſented the neceſſity of eaſing 
de nation of the burdens occaſioned by an expenſive 
ur: he even affirmed, that if ſome perſons who 
thought it their tereſt to prolong the war, had not 
merpoſed, an advantageous peace might have been 
pocured immediately after the battle of Ramillies. 
The duke of Marlborough, againſt whom this infinu- 
mon was levelled, made a long ' ſpeech in his own 
Indication: he appealed to the queen, who was then 
n the houſe incog. Whether he had not on all occa- 
fons informed her and her council of all the propo- 
fals offered by the enemy 1 > and had -not 
defired inſtrüctions for his conduct on that ſubject: 
he declared, upon his conſcience, and in preſence of 
the Supreme Being, before whom he ſoon expected 
6 appear, that he was always defirous of a ſafe,” ho- 
wurable, and laſting peace, and very far from enter- 
kining any defign'of prolonging the war for his own 
advantage, as had been falſelyrepreſented- by his 
wemies, At laft the queſtion was put, whether the 
tal of Nottingham's+-clauſe ſhould ſtand as part of 
the addreſs, and carried” in the affirmative. The 
ame clauſe was propoſed to be inſerted in the ad- 


orig OIL ©.) 46974 Fatma „ihne 

| Perſuadet - that while Marlborough continued at 
lhe dead of ie army; the ſtrongeſt oppoſition: would 
de made to ine offers" of peace, the miniſtry deter- 
ined td strip him of all his poſts! The committee 

br examining- the public accounts, having proved 

at he hid received annually a conſiderable um from 


We vickuallers of the army, the queen declared in 
founcll, that in order to enquire impartiallylinto that 
Hair, ſhe thought it ne ceffary io div eſt him of all his 
employments, This declaration was the next day 
mpartedts him in a letter rote by the queen's/6wn 
und, in which ſhe! cook dccaſiun io complain of the: 
ſreatment ſue had heeeived from him and bis friends. 
It vas now "ufficiently: evident what reliance is to be. 
Ficed oh me fabour of ilie people when the: objedt; 
meer» deſerving; is no longer in power. That 
ae enen, hom they had o lately in a manner 
| Aled anÞdoted! and whoſe glorious attions: filled; 
. mouth with'praiſes;1Wasmoy; become the object 
c wol indecent ſatire}. and the moll bitter in- 
"ves. He uhe had ſo lately poſſeſſed the favour, 
uu Coniderice 'of, almoſt :2every:power. in Europe, 
r bound himſelf-unable-4o copy 
of deftrulive'p 


#8! wd-þaÞ Lig 


that it would bei 

J ano the houſe of lords to the intended peace, 
* u fayour of the court, it being now y: 
— it was in fuvoug off the other party. 
dn . he queen va perſuade 
ing, Welve new peers u number which ate 
eu, Biden — the majority in 
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arty, had of late aſſociäted with the whigs, 
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bone method: could: bei. found 40 tur «the ma- 


d-t0:treate no 
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| the-houle of commons 3. 10, that though Eugene vas 
received wich all the honours due to his birth and merit, 


„that Holland 
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A. D. 1712. Charles VI. thinking that of all 
the allies he was likely to be the greateſt ſufferer by a 
peace with France, thought proper to ſend prince | 
Eugene to England, as a perſon the moſt likely to 
promote his intereſt with the queen, and alſo hoping 


that his preſence, with the affiftance of the whigs, 


whoſe hatred to the new miniſtry appeared on every 
occaſion, would raiſe ſuch a flame of diſcontent in 
the nation, as might turn to the advantage of the ad- 
vocates for war. His highnels arrived in England on 
the firſt of January, and, though his buſineſs was far 


from being agreeable to the miniſtry, was received 


with all the-reſpett due to his rank and diſtinguiſhed 
character. He was immediately admitted to an au- 
dience with the queen, who received him with great 
complacency, and, having peruſed the letter which 
he delivered to her from the emperor, ſhe told him, 
She was ſorry. that the ſtate of her health did not 


permit her to converſe with his highneſs as oſten as 
ſhe could wiſh; but that ſhe had ordered the treaſu- 
rer and Mr. ſecretary St. John to receive his propo- 


ſals, and confer with him as frequently as he. ſhould 
think proper”: te! 7 4019 : 
The chief buſineſs with which the prince was. 


charged was to perſuade the queen from agreeing to 


the ſettlement of the crown of Spain on the houſe of 
Bourbon; and his memorial conſiſted of propoſals 


and methods for carrying on the war in that country 
with ſucceſs. Accordingly, as ſoon as the houſe of 
commons met, after the holidays, Mr. ſecretary St. 
John informed them that he had received her maje- 
ſty's commands to lay before the houſe a propoſal 
made her by prince Eugence, in the name of the 


emperor; for ſupporting the war in Spain. The ſub- 


ſtance of it was, That his imperial majeſty judges 
that 40,00 men will be ſufficient for this ſervice; 
and that the whole expence of the war in Spain may 
lieſs of che eommons, but rejected by a great ma- amount to about four millions of crowns, towards 

I F which his imperial majeſty offers to make up tl. e, 
troops be has already in that kingdom, to 30, ooo 
men, and 


to take one million of crowns upon hin 


77 Das: 6549: 1H 1d eoindeb ty 
This propoſal was received with great coldneſs in 


he Ai aW mo proſpett. of / ſucceeding. C4 He therefore 
haſtened back to the continent, to take upon himſelf 
the command of the army, in which he had now n 


{ competitor. for glory 


| {ST L-10 25116131753 
Ii the mean time ihe examination into the conduct 


* of Matlberough was deferred; but notwithſtanding : 


all the regard and friendſhip Eugene ſhewed for that, 


great leader, the commons kept no meaſures with the 


duke. ö They acculed; him af malverſation 1. and it is 
certain thai too great a chinſt of wealth had ſullied the 
glory of that illuſtriousi general. {But that glory, and 


his eminent ſervicss, were- ſurely! ſufficient io have 


throwngavell over a fe failings, eſpecially/as he had 
it in ibis power to juſtify; his æondutt by; orders from 
the miniſtry; He was; however, unwiling o m- 
flame the vation, and prudently - ſought refuge in 


1 


foreign countries, to: elude a proſęcution carried on 


by pariy who could not bear to ſee him any, longer 


in power, or even enjoy, unmoleſted, the fruits ol 
his victories. nag ail. 41 %% „ 

Tbe Dutch having ſhevn evident ſigns of diſplea - 
ſure at the peace now in agitation, the commons, in 
revenge, attacked the treat conclued a ſome years 
before with the ſtates, by which the bar Jer - Was 
granted to them in the Lo Countries. They repre- 
ſented: to the queen, c in a ſtudied remonſtrance, 
d not furniſhed. her contingent of 
troops and / that Eogland had been overcharged 


i g p be 2 'T l i 
19,00% during the war.” The ſtates ener al 
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publiſhed a memorial in. vindication of their canduR ; 
and the commons voted it a ſcandalous libel, injuri- 
ous to the houſe, and tending: to alienate the minds 
of the people from the preſent government. 

In the mean time the conferences were opened at 
Utrecht wich all the appearance of ſucceſs. The 
emperor and the ſtates- general continued obſtinate 
to their propoſals, and were ſor redueing the French 
monarch to the moſt humiliating conceſſions. The 
Britiſn miniſtry, therefore, found it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to carry on the treaty without them, or break off 
the negociation, The French now delivered their 
ſpecific explanation of the offers for a general peace. 


Theſe were tranſmitted to London, and, as far as 


they related io Great Britain, were as follow: 

. +. The French king will acknowledge, at the fign- 
ing of the peace, the n of Great Britain in that 
quality; as alſo the ſucceſſion of that crown according 
to the preſent ſettlement, and/in the manner her Bri- 
tannic majeſty ſhall * 21691 i i D100 1 

His majeſty will cauſe all the fortifications of 
Dunkirk to be demoliſned immediately after the 
peace, provided 
ſatisfadtion. 0 | 4 e eee enen 

„ The iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, Hudſon's Bay, 
and ſtreight of that name; ſhall be yielded up entire 
to the crown of Great Britain; and Acadia, with 
* Royal and the Fort, ſhall be reſtored entire to 

r GE, = © 28 . 13309911 ul ©: 

« Ag ” the land of Newfoundland, the king 
offers to yield up that alſo to Great Britain; reſerving 
only to himſelf the port of Placentia, and the right 
af catehing and drying fiſ as before the war. 

166 It ſhall be agreed to make a treaty of: com 

merce, before or aſter the peace, as England ſhall 
chuſe; the conditions of which ſhall be made as equal 
as poſſible between the two natiansñ 

T Theſe offers occaſioned great debates in the houſe. 

of lords; ſeveral of the members conſidering them 

as triſling, arrogant, and injurious to ber majeſty 
and her alſies. Some endeavours were made to adjourn: 
the debates, but in vain ; and it was reſolved, with- 
out a diviſien to addreſs the queen, repreſenting the 
Jjuſt indignation the houſe entertained at the inſolence 
of France, in having propoſed ib acknowledge her 
majeſty's title to theſe realms no ſooner! than when 
the peace Mauld be ſigned; as alſo at the terms of 


« 


*% 


peace offered to her andi her allies by the plenipo- 


tentiaries of France; declaring, at he ſame time, 


an equivalent be given him to his | 


vas abſolutely determined to prevent. Gualter vas 


ther the duke of 


or ENGLAND. A. D, 


They ſaid, That all the difference betye 
queen and them, Was a diſparity of ſentimen 
if for ſuch a cauſe, confederates united by the 
eſt ties, might quit their engagements, no engage 
ments could be relied on for the time to 1 — 5 

The Dutch envoy alſo received orders to publiſh 
copies of this letter in the public papers. This u 
accordingly done, and they were printed and diſperſg 
* -y very ime when the letter came to the queen! 

nad. 4210 | 
- Incenſed at theſe proceedings, which were cot, 

dered as a remonſtrance rather than a repreſentaicr 
and an appeal ta the people than an addreſs to th 
ſovereign, the queen wrote a very ſharp leiter to the 
| Rates. At the fame time the commons voted any, 
dreſs io her majeſty, wherein they aſſured her 9 
the juſt ſenſe the houſe had of the indignity offer 
to her majeſty, by printing and publiſhing a lev 
from the ſtates-general ; and bumbly defired tha ſe 

vauld ſo far reſent ſuch indignities, as to give no a, 

ſuers for the future to any letters or memorials thy 

| ſhould be fo printed and publiſhed,” _ | 

During theſe tranſaftions, ſome events happen 
which had nearly rendered the whole ſcheme a0. 
tive. In the courſe of the preceding year the du 
| phin had died of the ſmall pox, and his title confeced 
on the duke of Burgundy ; who alſo, on the fit of 

February, paid the great debt of nature, fir ds 

aſter the death af his wife, Mary Adelaide of Soy, 

Theſe were ſoon followed to the grave by their eldeſt, 

ſon the duke of Britany: fo that none remained ale 

af the duke of Burgundy's children except the duke 
of Anjou, at this time a very ſickly infant. A len 
of misſortunes like theſe muſt be extremely ſhocking 
to Lewis in his old age: and equally alarming to the 
queen af England, who ſaw that nothing but the pre- 
| canious life of an unbealthy child could divide the 
tuo monarchies of France and Spain: an union he 


en the 
ts; and 
ltrong. 
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thereſore ſent to: Paris with a memorial, [couched in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, repreſenting the danger io lich 

the liberties of Europe muſt be inevitably expoled.if 
| Philip enjoyed both the crowns of France and Span, 
| and therefore demanding; that in conſequence ol wi 
pure, voluntary, and ſimple renupciation, his tide 0 
| the crown of DIY 

ry 


ht he transferred ia bis bc: 
1 and that tbe later hond 
renounce all title to the crown of Spain, provided he 
ſhauld aſcend the throne of France. 12 


they hac ſhewn in aRting in conſort with her majeſty. 
I : 


Lewis 487 up 


that they would aſſiſt her | mazefly -to the utmoſt of | «4 Philip yielded toneceſhty ;; and having | 
their power in proſecuting the way, until they ſhould | renunciation of all ſuture pretenſions 10 ile c 
The duke of Ormond having been appoimed | Orders were immediately ſent to the duke o 10 
room of the duke of Marlborough; he paſſed) over the plan of ihe treaty before; bath boulest 396 f 
to the continent in the beginning of Aprib;' and; on withſtanding all the efforts of the uhig aft, od 
ide 20th of May his-grace, in conſort with: prinee || preſentedsſeparate-.addrefies, in which dhe) — 
Eugene, aſſembled the! army between Douay and the gueew for her great: condeſcenſion in er. 
Muschienes, where it wan found, upon a review; [| cating) theſn conditibns. 10 ber Pn gu 
that the allied army conſiſted of +20,2g0 men. Prince! || d an entite ſatisſaclian df e the 
Eugene ſdon aſter (propoſed to aach che French: || On the ant of June: dhe queen put au the en- 
army under marſhal Villars, or to inveſt the town of! ] ſeſſion hy a: ſpeech. om aher ihrone, Uher | 
Quotas But Ormond,:who-had now reteiued freſh || preſſed her ſatisfaction at the addreſſes ſhould. de 
 oldervifior''Me:ſeeretary St-fobr;-gavethe-prince: || the- hadoectived, und abſerved. et u, |; 
and deputies of the ſtates general to underſtand, chat treaty be broke off, dhe! bunden of on ; the pre- 
her Britanni6:mhajefty; having u pecſpech tar the || be;at-Igaſk.comjuucal;/Hagt:inerealed! ON” f B. 
negotiations would prove ſut ec ſoful bad commanded || ſent: ity would tie atfecoverd bY! » 
3 2 4 2 — | y. un Fi tadn's © bliihing areal cen d a 
The "prince and the deputies of che flates were and imphet ing ther ale commerce 1 (b a pr 
thunder! uck at-theſe'ordÞjs;' the latter of whom not ö of the; Alis ſhould | Seen by bee 
only complained to the Britiſh miniſters at chel con- ceeding, che reſt ul in dn e tbe de 
, but alle ſem oyer #lettero the queen} order.. Wen the duke of Ormand aban ce ben 
their envoy at London to deliver i inio her own | Eugene undericot ih liſh yrefuled 
nd; 41t-contaitied an exouſtfogthe backwardne(s alnioſt all the foreign troops in Engl. py eed to gie 
follow him. In the mean time Le 


' 


up Dunkirk as a pledge to the Engliſh for his engage. 


th ments, and waited with impatience the events of a 
and critical campaign. Eugene took Queſnoy, and be- 
ug. ſeged Landreci; while detachments from his army 
ige. ravaged the country, and the kingdom of France 
oe vas thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, But the lines 
liſh of Eugene were too much extended. Villars forced 


he entrenchments of general Albemarle, who was 
encamped at Denain, and the prince was unable to 
ive him any aſſiſtance. He took Marchienes, where 
* magazines of the allies were formed; raiſed the 
lege of Landreci, retook Douay, Queſnoy, and 
Bouchain ; and in one caimpaign became ſuperior to 
the conqueror, fo 00g fluſhed with victory. 3 
A. D. 1713. The ſucceſs of Villars greatly alarm- 
ed the allies ; and they now began to perceive that all 


0 their efforts, without the aſſiſtance of England, would 

ere he in vain : they therefore came into the Engliſh 
7 meaſures, and the famous treaty of Utrecht was ſign- 
al Ihe 


ed on the firſt of April. 

By this treaty the French king acknowledged the 
protellant ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover to the 
crown of Great Britain; and engaged for himſelf, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, not to ſuffer the Pretender to 
return into France, nor any way to ſuccout or aſſiſt 


JJ Ty 
ferred « That the crowns of France and Spain ſhould 
rt ol never be united under one head; that renunciations 
day ſhould be made by both ſides in due form; and that 
50 they ſhould never be united under any pretence what- 


ſoever. 6 | | | 
That the trade between France and Spain ſhall 
be on the ſame footing as in the time of Charles II. 
That the fortifications of Dunkirk ſhould be 
demoliſhed, and the harbour filled up, never to be 
repaired, That the bay and ſtreights of Hudſon 
| ould be reſtored, and ſatisfadtion be made to the 
company for the damages they had ſuſtained, | 


2 or Acadia, with the port now called Annapolis 
Royal, The: GRE; 

That the iſland of Newfoundland ſhould belong 
wholly to Great Britain; the French having only 
| buts for drying their fiſh, and liberty to fiſh only from 
oye Bona Viſta to the northern point of that ifland, 
and ſo down the weſtern fide as far port Roche, But 
the French were to retain Cape Breton, and other 
iſlands in the mouth of the river St. Lawrence. 

* That the French in Canada ſhould not moleſt 

five nations of Indians ſubje& to Great Britain; 


under the proteQion of France. Vt” 
That all letters of marque, counter- marque, 
nd repriſal, be annulled. , _ 555 
That juſtice ſhall be done to the Hamilton fa- 
miy vith-regard to the duchy of Chatelrault; to the 
uke of Richmond concerning ſuch requeſts as he 
0 to make in France; and to Charles Douglas, 
bim | OI 
A treaty of navigation and commerce was at the 
10 e ume concluded ; whereby a free trade was eſta- 
ted according to the tariff of 1664, except in a 
commodities, which in 1699 were ſubjetted to 
1 regulations. It was agreed that the ee, im- 
8 upon the produttions of France imported into 
ot and ſhould not exceed thoſe laid on the ſame 
iſ tes from other countries; and that com- 
oners ſhould meet at London to adjuſt all matters 
I to commerce, 5 
* kingdom of Naples, and the duchy of Milan 
ho Spaniſh Netherlands : that the duke of Savoy 
[© © emjoy Sicily with the title of king: that the 
57 . 7. Fd | ; : ; | 


That the whole iſland of St. Chriſtopher ſhould 
be hereafter poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, and alſo Nova 


nor the ſubjefts of Great Britain moleſt the Indians | 


nh regard to certain lands to be reclaimed by 


kl 7 alſo ſtipulated, chat the emperor ſhould pol. | 


A. D. 1713. 1 
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fame title with the iſland of Sardinia ſhould be given 


to the elector of Bavaria, to indemnify him for the 
loſſes he had ſuſtained : that the Rates-general ſhould 


reſtore Liſle and its dependencies ; and that Namur, 
Charleroy, LuxemBurgh, Ypres, and Newport ſhould 
be added to the other places they already poſſeſſed in 
Flanders: that the king of Pruſſia ſhould have Uppet 
Gueldres in exchange for Orange, and the other 
eſtates belonging to 2 family in Fraiche Compté. 
The king of Portugal declared himſelf ſatisfied with 
the treaty, but the empetot poſtponed giving his an- 
ſwer till the firſt of July. 55 
The parliament met on the gth of April, when the 
ueen, in her ſpeech, informed both houſes, that the 
treaty of peace was ſigned, and that in a few days the 
ratifications would be exchanged: ſhe expreſſed her 
hopes that what ſhe hid done for the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, and the perfe friendſhip that ſubſiſted be- 
tween her and the hotiſe of Hanover, might convince 
ſuch who wiſhed well to both, and had the quiet and 


ſafety of their country at heart, how vain all attempts 


were to divide them. Then, addreffing herſelf to the 
commons, ſhe obſerved, that ſhe left it entirely to 
them to determine what force might be neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of trade by ſea, and for guards and gar- 
riſons ; and then proceeded in the following manner: 
„% Make yourſelves eaſy and I ſhall be laticfied next 


to the protection of divine providence I depend up- 


on the affection and loyalty of my people; I want 
no other guarantee.” Then again Uiretting herſelf 
to both houſes, ſhe ſaid, ſhe hoped they would 
concert proper meaſures for esſing the foreign trade 
of the kingdom for improving and encouraging 
manufaQtures and the fiſhery: for employing the 


hands of idle people: for ſuppreſſing the ſcandalous 


and ſeditious libels that were every day publiſhed ; 

arid for putting a ſtop to the impious practice of duel- 
ling.” She concluded her ſpeech with this pathetic 
exhortation; Now we are entering upon peace 
abroad, let me conjure you all to uſe your utmoſt en- 
deavours for calming mens minds at home, that the 
arts of peace may be cultivated. Let no groundleſs 
jealouſies, contrived by a faction, and fomented by 


party-tage, effect that which our enemies eould not. 
God to direct all your conſultations for his 


I pray a 
glory and the welfare of my people.“ e 
Addreſſes of thanks and congratulations were im- 


mediately preſented by both houſes of parllament, and 


their example was followed by the houles of con vo- 


cation, and all the principal corporations in the 
kingdom. | 2252695 


he ratifications of the treaty between Great Bri- 


tain and France being exchanged, on the zth of May 
the peace was proclaimed in the cities of London and 


Weltminſter, with the uſual ſolemnities. 


On the 16th of July her majeſty went to the houſe- 


of peers, and put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
from the throne; in which ſhe thanked both houſes: 


for the good ſervice they had done the public; re- 


commended to them the making her ſubjetts truly 


ſenſible of what they had gained by the peace; and 


endeavour to diſſipate thoſe groundleſs jealouſies 
which had been ſo induftriouſly ftomented among the 
people, that unhippy diviſions might not weaken,” 


and in ſome meaſure endanger, the advantage which 
had been gained. By her majeſty's command the 


lord chancellor now” profogued the parliament to 
the 28th of Auguſt, but it never fat more; for on 
the Sth of Auguſt, a proclamation was iſſued for 
diſſolving the preſent parliament, and declaring her 
majeſty's intention of calling a new one. Accord- 


ingly, on the 18th of the fame month, writs were 


ned in due form, and the new parliament appointed 
to meet on the 12th'of November 1 55 
About this time the magiſtracy of Dunkirk ſent a 


daeputation 


— — — 


by the 
aſſiſtance of the empire; hut his forces on the le 
nferior in 
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deputation with an addreſs to the queen, humbly im- 
ploring her majeſty to [pare the port and harbour of 
that town, and repreſenting that they might be uſeful 
to her own ſubjetts. To this addreſs lord Bolingbroke, 
by her majeſty's order, returned the following anſwer, 
“ that the queen had read with attention the addreſs 
he had preſented to her in the riame of the magiſtrates 
of the town of Dunkirk ; and ſhe had commanded 
him to tell them, that ſhe beheld with ſorrow the da- 
mages which the inhabitants of that town would ſuſtain 
by the demolition of its ramparts and harbours, but 


that ſhe did not think it convenient to make any altera- 


tion in a thing agreed on and determined by a treaty.” 
Hereupon M. Tugge, the principal deputy, preſented 
a ſecond addreſs, or memorial to her majeſty on the 
ſame ſubjett, which he cauſed to be printed and pub- 
liſhed. The arguments it contained were, however, 
refuted by Addiſon, Steele and Mainwaring : and 
commiſſioners were ſent to ſee the fortifications of 
Dunkirk entirely demoliſhed. They were acccording- 
ly razed to the ground, and the harbour filled up. _ 
In the mean. time the tories took care to manage 


the ele ions in ſuch a manner as to retain the legiſla- 


tive power in their own hands; but the queen's ill 
ſtate of health, and the, conteſt among her miniſters, 
delayed for ſome time the meeting of the parliament. 
Oxford ang Holinghraks, vere e competitors for 
wer, and rivals in reputation fo 
cabals, ahd adopt different principles. Senſibly af. 
fefted by their ä queen interpoled both 
her advice and authority; Page though an exterior 
accommodation was effected, their mutual animoſity 


continued to increaſe. Bolingbroke was powerfully 


ſupported. by Sir Simon , Harcourt, the chancellor, 
Sir William Windham, and Mr. Secretary Bromley : 
while Oxford, perceiving, his authority began to de- 


cline, formed a deſign of. retiring from public buſi- 
. 5 A : 


3 


public cr edit. The recayery of the queen, however, 


* wy - 


* 
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rabilities ; they were 
th aſpiring and ee began to form ſeparate 
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the other hand, the town and fortreſs of Landau ue: 
ceded to the king of France, who acknowledged ry 
. eleQtor of Hanover; reſtored the eleQors of Bavaria 
and Cologn to all their dignities and dominion, a 
put the emperor into immediate polleſſion of the 8 
niſh Netherlands. by 8 
A. D. 1714. The new parliament met 
16th of Fehn and was Sees by e es 
(the queen not being ſufficiently well to attend) when 
Sir Thomas Hanmer was choſen ſpeaker; after which 
they adjourned till the ſecond of March. 
During this adjournment the ratifications of the 
\ treaty of commerce between Great Britain and Spain 
were brought over to England, and peace was pri. 


; Urlini to be put into poſſeſſion of Limburg, or one 
+ other country in the Netherlands, which ſhould pro- 
+ duce 39,000 crowns a year, purſuant to a grant made 
her by king Philip in the year 4711,” 


þ the parliament met, according to adjournment; uben 


peace for her own people, and for the greater 7 5 
che alljes; and was perſuaded, with their beat © 


* 


| in che houle of Hanoyer yas in dangeruml c 


* that, no Moors were to.come*thither but on account 
of traffic: that all the Spaniſh inhabitants ſhoulden: 
joy their eſtates and religion, or have liberty to {el 
| their eſtates, and retire : that the South-ſea company 
| ſhould have the privilege of introducing negroes in 
fevetal parts of America for thirty years, een 
with the year 1713, in the ſame manner as enjoje 


and free pardon, with the poſſeſſion of all their eas 
and hondurs, and enjoy the fame privileges with the 
inhabitants of both Caſtiles: that Sicily ſhoyld be 
yielded to the duke of Savoy; but in caſe of his dying 
Without heirs, the kingdom ſhould return to Span. 
By two ſeparate articles, the queen promiſed to perlil 


be molt formidable but application of Its + i 


bone, 4 


and to bring teal evils 'upon the publi-. ia 
In 2. ; N 


claimed on the 1ſt of March. The principal article, 
of this treaty were the following: That the crown; 

of France and Spain ſhould never be united: that ile 
proteſtant ſucceſſion ſhould be acknowledged, aig 
never be oppoſed on any 'pretence : that navigation 
and commerce ſhould be on the ſame footing as inthe 
treaty of 1667 : that no licence fhould be given tg 
the French, or other nations, to introduce negroes 
or any merchandiſes, into the Spaniſh dominions in 
America, except what might be agreed on by the 
treaty of commerce, and the privilege: granted by 
the aſſiento of negroes ; except allo what ſhould he 
"Hs by the catholic king, after the aſſiento ſhould 
De determined: that the American dominions ſhould 
not be alienated from the crown of Spain, to France, 
or any other nation: that Gibraltar and the iſland of 
Minorca ſhould be given up to England for ever: 


by the French: that the Catalans ſhould have a full 


in the meaſures, by which ſhe had taken care, thatnd 
other part of the Spaniſh monarchy ſhould be tom 
from it; and obliged hefſelf to procure the princels 


The day after peace was proclaimed with Spain, 
the N went to the houſe of Jeers, and ma i a 
ſpeech to both bouſes; in which ſhe told them, tb 


# VY 


he bad obtained an honourable, and advantage" 


currence, her interpolition might prove nem. | 
complete the ſettlement, of Europe: that thc 75 or 
of thele kingdoms pointed out their true inte c 
as this, country can only. flouriſh by trade, o 


force, - She complained, that effeftual care 1 al 
been taken to ſuppreſs thoſe ſeditious besen 
Wor Dr 5 Fee men had be 
faktious rumours by which, deſigning men . fuer. 
able to ſink credit, ne cauſe. the 1 hit Height 
e obſerved, that ſome bad a ſlant ſucceſlon 


2 ie, e rote | 
of malice as to infinuate, that the p ot her $0 
7 


vernwent ; but that ſuch perſons, uo ( nge 
diſtract the minds of men with Imagine; g 15 
o en ee ib the Pre ohe added 
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oſterity, ſhe could not mention theſe proceedings 
without ſome degree of warmth, and hoped the par- 
ament would agree with her, that attempts to weak- 
en her authority, or to render the poſſeſſion of the 
crown uneaſy, could never be proper means to 
frengthen the proteſtant ſucceſſion, © I have done,” 
id ſhe, © and ſhall continue to do my beſt for the 
good of my ſubjects. Let it be your endeavour, as 
it ſhall be mine, to unite our differences; not by re- 
laxing from the ftrifteſt adherence to our conſtitu- 
tion in church and ſtate, but by obſerving the 
laws yourſelves, and inforcing a due obedience in 
rs. | | 
e produced ſome debates in both houſes; 
but addreſſes of thanks were voted both hy the lords 
and commons; and the queen, after thanking the 
lords for their affectionate addreſs, added, That 


of the regal authority: that it was a comfort to her 
ſhe had the affurance of their ſupport; and they 
might depend upon it, ſhe would never give way to 
the leaſt attempt on the Juſt authorities of the crown, 


or any of their rights and privileges.“ 


The next day the convocation complimented the 


return to her royal city in health and ſaſety;“ con- 
cluding with their wiſhes, © That after a long and 
happy reign, ſhe might be able to tranſmit the pro- 


cellor in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, which her 
majeſty, to the great ſatisfaction and comfbrt of all 
her faithful and good ſubjefts, had fo often declared 
obe at her royal heart.. Fn 
Notwithſtanding theſe affeQionate addreſſes, the 
gall of party {till ſubſiſted, and the minds of the people 
Vere daily inflamed of pamphlets and papers. Addi- 
ſon, Steele, and Hallifax headed the whig party, and 
Swift was the champion of the tories. In the month 
of March a complaint was made in the houſe of com- 
mons of ſeveral. ſcandalous papers lately publiſhed, 


| under the name of Richard Steele, eſq; a member of 
| that houſe, Sir William Wyndham declared, that 


theſe papers contained inſolent, injurious, reflettions 
on the queen, herſelf, and could only be dictaued by 
the ſpirit of rebellion. A day being appointed for 
bis trial, Steele was orflered to attend in his place, 


cimſtantial defence. Mr. "Addiſon, general Stan- 


lty, and the attorney. general. Nothing; however, 
Which. could be alledged in his favour, had the leaſt 
veight with the majority, who were determined to 


(en by Richard Steele, eſq; were voted ſcandalous and 
ſeditious libels, and that the author ſhould be expelled 
lle houſe of commons! 75 Fl | 5 | igt 4 | 
The lords taking into ebnſideration the Nate of the 
ngdoth, the leaders of the whigs repreſented” the 
"ger chat threatened the proteſtant ſueceſſion, on 
ecunt of the pretendet's not being yet remöved 
om Lorrain, and the ill condition the àffairi of Eu- 
"Pc vere left in by the late treaties of peace; and 
mred, that addreſſes be dee to the queen; 
Firſt, ſor an account of what ſteps had been taken 
PAM the pretender from the dominions of the 
e of Lorfain, and What anſwers had been given 

Y that duke. | 
wm of peace: what meaſures had been taken to 
hor er the peace” univerſal” and what obſtrutions 
maclty had met with; Thirdly, an account of 


F 


they who were neareſt the throne would, firſt of her 
ſubjekts, keel the evil conſequences of any diminution 


condemn him; and accordingly two pamphlets in- 
led, “ The Engliſhman,” and The Criſts, writ- - 


Secondly, an account' of the; nego- 


A IN 
hat after all ſhe had done to ſecure the religion and 
| ſherties.of her people, and to tranſmit both ſafe to 


queen in a joint addreſs '*© on her recovery and happy 


tettion of the church and ſtate to a proteſtant ſue- 


— 


vhen he owned the writings, and entered into a cir- 


hope, and Mr. Walpole were his principal defenders; | 
and hls! opponents Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Fo- 


2 he an r A W- * * 


had made thoſe declarations to him in the 


N E. 
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the monies granted ſince the year 15 10, for carryinj 
on the war in Spain and — i Ys 


" 


Theſe addreſſes were preſemed without oppoſi- 
tion. But the miniſtry perceiving that the whigs were 
forming ſeveral other motions which could not fail of 
greatly embarraſſing their meaſures, the tord-treaſurer 


moved to adjourn the houſe till the 31ſt of March, 
; Which was carried by a ſmall. majority. 


Though the miniſtry had increaſed their party du- 
ring the receſs of parliament, yet the debates were 
carried on with great vehemence. No ſatisfactory ac- 


count had been yet given with reſpe& to the preſent 
. reſidence of the pretender, who, it was afferted, ſtill 
continued in Lorrain. The earl of Sunderland faid, 


* that notwithſtanding the earneſt application made 


| laſt ſeſſion by both houſes to her majeſty, to uſe ber 
| utmoſt endeavours to get him removed from thence, 


yet he was aſſured by baron Foſtner, the duke of Lor- 


rain's miniſter, ſome weeks before his departure, that, 
to his certain knowledge, no inſtances had yet been 
made to his maſter: for that purpoſe.” To this lord 


Bolingbroke anſwered, .+ He wondered baron Foſt- 
ner could make ſuch à declaration, ſince he himſelf 
een's 
name.” But lord Hallifax confirmed what the earl 


of Sunderland had advanced, by ſaying, '* That ba- 


ron Foſtner had told him as much but four days be- 


fore; ſo that lord Bolingbroke muſt be miſtaken; at 


formed the rule of his actions, ſo he had no reſpect 


* 


leaſt in point of chronology,” e F HQ! 

This debate brought on a motion of more conſe- 
quence ; the queſtion 'was ** vhether the proteſtant 
ſucceflion be in danger under the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion?“ This queſtion gave riſe to a very warm de- 


bate, which continued for near ſeven hours, duri 


which time many warm ſpeeches were made again 


the miniſtry, That of the earl of Angleſea was remarks 
able. He ſaid, among other things, That when he 
came into the houſe, he thought indeed the proteſtant 
| ſucceſſion to be ſtill in danger on the part of France, 


whoſe intereſt it was to reſtore ihe pretender: but 
that after he had heard what ſo many noble members 
of that auguſt aſſembly, perſons of undoubted ho- 
nour and probity, had alledged againſt the miniſters, 
and no anſwer offered to confute it, either by the mi- 
niſters themſelves or their friends, he could not be- 
lieve the ſucceſſion to be in danger.“ He afterwards 
endeavoured to clear himſelf with regurd to the ſhare 
he had in ſome late tranſałtions. Ion,“ faid he; 
I gave my aſſent to the eeſſation of | arms, for which 
[ take ſhame to myſelf, and aſk God, my country, and 
y conſcience pardon, But, however, this fault H 
d not commit, till that noble lord (turning towards 
the lord- treaſurer) had aſfured che council, that the 
peace would be glorious and advantageous both to her 
majeſty and her allies.“ Adding. That, ag the he. 
noùr of his country, and the god of his ſovereigf 


perſons; and if he found himſelf impoſed upon, h 


durſt purſue an evil minifler from the queen's clsſtt 


to the Tower, and from the Tower to the ſraffold.“ | 
The lord-treaſurer, againſt whom the ſatter part o 
this ſpeech was levelled, ſaid, That the peabe Wis 
as glorious and advantageous as could be expected, 
conifidering the neceſſity of affair, and the oppOfItian 
mne queen's miniſters had met with; both at home = 
abroad.“ Several lords replied, that no tninifters ever 
had it in their power to make ſo honourable and ad- 
vantage dus a peace ut the queen's miniſters had. The 
duke of Argyle added: That he had lately crofſed the 
kingdom of France, both in going to and returning 
from Minorca. That it was indeed one of the finelt 
countries in the univerſe, but that there were marks 
of general deſolation in all the places through which - 


he paſſed; That he had rid forty miles together 
without meeting a man fn to carry arms: that the 


of 
3 | 
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of the people were in the utmoſt miſery and diſtreſs; 


and, therefore, he could not apprehend what neceſ- 


ſity there was to conclude a peace fo precipitately 


with a prince. whoſe dominions were ſo greatly ex- 


hauſted of men, of money, and of proviſions.” With. 
regard to the queſtion in debate, be ſaid, That he 
firmly believed the ſucceſſion of the illuſtrious houſe: 
of Hanover to be in danger from the preſent mini- 
ſters, whom he durſt charge with mal-adminiſtration 


both within doors and without: that he knew, and: | 
offered to prove, that the lord- treaſurer had yearly; 


remitted 4000l. to the highland clans in Scotland, 
who were known to be devoted to the Pretender, in 
order to keep them under diſcipline, and ready for 


attempt: that, on the other hand, the new. model- 


| lng of the Any, by diſbanding ſome. regiments out 
of their turn, and by removing from their employ- 


ments a vaſt number of officers merely on account of 


their known affection for the houſe of Hanover, were 
elear indications of the deſigns in hand: that it was a 
diſgrace to the nation to ſee men who had never 
looked an enemy in the face, advanced to the poſts 
of ſeveral brave officers, who, after they had often 


expoſed their lives for their country, were now ſtarv- 


ing in priſon for want of their pay. The lord-trea- 


ſurer now roſe, and, laying his hand upon his breaſt, 

ſaid, I have, on ſo. many occafions, given ſuch: | 

ag , {wx of my: affeQiion to the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
on, 


t I am ſure no member of this auguſt aſſem- 
bly could call-it in queſtion. At the ſame time 1 
own 1 have remitted to Scotland, for two or three 
years paſt, 3800l. to the highland clans ; but I hope 
the houſe will, gixe me an opportunity of clearing my 
conduct with regard to chat point. As for the re- 
formed officers, 
After ſeveral other ſpeeches, the queſtion was put, 


#x£{ 3 
* 


and carried. in the negative by 12 voices only. -But, | - 


though the proteſtant religion was thus voted not to 
be in danger, lord Halifax, in order to put their 
profeſſions of affeſtion for the houſe of Hanover: to 
the teſt, moyed, That an addreſs be preſented to the 
2 that ſhe would renew her inſtances for the 
peedy removing the Pretender out of Lorrain; and 
that ſhe would, in conjunction wich the ſtates- gene- 


ral, enter into the guaranty of the proteſtant ſueceſ- 


ſion in che houſe; of Hanover; and alſo with ſuch 
other princes as ſhe ſhould. think proper. He was 
ſeconded by the carl of Wharton, who moved like- 
wile, that, in the addreſs, “ Her, majeſty might be 
defired to iſſue a, proclamation, promiſing a reward 
to any perſon who ſhould bring the Pretender dead 


or alive: this motion was. ſeconded by the duke of 
Bolton, who alſo moved, that the reward might be 
ſuitable to the importance of that ſervice. Nothing 

ſaid in oppoſition to the motions: but it being 


late, ſome, members expreſſed their deſire that the 


1 
Dur - - 
ſetting a reward upon any man's head; which, he 


* 
* 


murder and 


ing. No 


3 er had more reſpeti for the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover, or would do more to ſecure them than 
1 1 ; a : 

* * 
as 
8 4 8 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


1 bave given orders they ſhall- be. | 


nity of demanding a writ for the electors! | 
in the. houſe of peers, as duke of Cambridge. 


y 4 of his entire deyotion and fervicc ; 
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1 himſelf; but that chey muſt excuſe him if he vod 
not incur perdition for them.“ He was ſupponed 
by lord Trevor, who ſaid, What that nohle peer 
had ſpoke was ſufficient to ſhew how inconſilent 
ſuch a procceding was with chriſtianity and the cuil 
law; and, therefore, he would confine himlelf 10 the 
las of England; and, if he knew or underſtood 
; any thing of. theſe, he was, confident they vere ng 
| leſs oppoſite to ſuch proceedings than the civil la 
He knew he did not ſpeak there as a lawyer 5 
judge, but as a peer: but he was ſo fully convinced 
of our law diſeountenaneing all ſuch proceeding 
that if ever ſuch a caſe ſhould come before him Pak 
judge, he ſhould think himſelf. bound in juſtice, þo. 
/ nour, and conſcience, to condemn ſuch an aQtion x; 
murder; and, therefore, he hoped the ſuprene 
court of judicature in England, and the moſt auguſt 
tribunal in the unjverſe, would not make a preceden 
for encouraging aſſaſſination ;” and, therefore, he 
moved, that the reward ſhould be for apprehend. 
ing and bringing the Pretender to public juſtice, in 
caſe he ſhould land, or attempt to land, either in 
| Great Britain or Ireland: and that her majeſty ſhould 
iſſue her royal proclamation, whenever in her great 
wiſdom ſhe ſhould judge it neceffary.” To this it vas 
+ anſwered, © That however contrary ſuch a proceed. 
ing migbt be to the precepts of chriſtianity, it wa 
warranted by the practice of the old Romans, of the 
| moſt, civilized nations in Europe, and of our own 
nation in particular. For, without recurring to re- 
moter inſtances, we have the example of James Il. 
who ſet a price on the head of his own nephew, the. 
duke of Monmouth.“ But theſe reaſonings were 
not well ſupported, and the motion was agreed to 
by a majority of ten voices. When the addreſs vas 
; Preſented to the queen, . ſhe returned the following 
| anſwer: 7 T 2 1 "= 5 


My lords, . A 

It would be a real gthening to the ſucel-' 
ton of the houſe of Hanover, as well as ſupport o 
my government, that an end were put to tice 
groundleſs fears and jealoufies, which have been ſo 
induſtriouſſy promoted. F do not, at this tine, ſee 
any occafion' for fuch a proclamation. Whenever 1 
Judge it to be neceſſary, I ſhall give my orders forhar- 
mg one ſued. As 25 the other particulars in ths 
addreſs, 1 will give proper directions therein. 
_ The whig party were not a litile diffatisficd with 
this anſwer; and in order to give the queen all the 
mortification poſſible, the earl of Wharton propoſed 
this queſtion in the - houſe of lords, Whether the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion was in danger under the preſent 
adminiſtration ?? A warm 4% a6 enſued, but 4 
length the ſucceſſion was voted out of danger, b 
On the — ſame. day the above addreſs vas pre 
ſented an incident happened which threw the minilt) 
into the utmoſt 9 * ut Moſt of the whig lo 


had held a conſultation at the houſe of lord __ 


to which baron Schutz, envoy from the _ 
Hanover, was admitted. In this meeting it was 


ſolyed, that the baron ſhould take the firſt oppolte 
ty of dem * eleftoral price ta ft 


| tis 
form. 


* 
* neg. © wa 


22 
*** 


x 


* 
_ — 


and 


* 


che chancellor, 


cordingly, Schutz made a viſit to 
among other civilities acknowledged the 5 


had ſhewn on ſeveral occafions to the houle uemely 
ver... The chancellor told him he War if 
ſenſible of the honour. he did him by 


mw elellol 
pliment; and geſired him to e 1 his 
- highnelſs 1 aye no credit to the fall repos rol 
induſtri ſpread, in order to gi. that 
ber majcſty's miniſters," The baron andere 


0 
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fon ; but he had a favour to aſk of him in the name 
of the elektoral prince, that his lordſhip, would be 

leaſed.to make out a writ for his ſitting in the houſe 
of peers as duke of ei Surprized at this 


nexpefied demand. the chancellor toJd the, baron, | 
« That though it was unuſual to make out writs, for 
rs who were not in the kingdom, yet he would 


immediately apply to her majeſty for direction.“ The 
baron anſwered, ** he did not doubt the chanceltor's 

rforming the duties of his office. But, with regard 
o the objeftion of the duke's being out of the king- 
dom, he could aſſure him his ele oral highneſs pro- 
oſed coming over very ſpeedily, and might, perhaps, 
be landed before the writ was made out.“ The baron 


now took his leaue, and the ehaneellor defired him to | - 
remember, That he did not refuſe his demand, but 


thought proper to acquaint the queen of it, whiek he 


in the queen's preſence ; and after very long ee 
it was tefolved, that the chancellor ſhould make out 
za of the duke of Cambrid, 

however, ſo bighly offende | n 
| his application 0 the chancellor, before he had in- 

forined her of, his, intentions, that 

Meet nee * 
But thou 


. 


ridge, The queen was, 


x4 
4 1 


for the duke of Ca 


mined he ſhould; not. vii En a; 
railing that the x Dp Sophi 


molar 
11 7 


the queen's 1 — ation for i 


ter- 


2 


of Cambridge's 

N : ngla | her. ajeſly, with the advice of 
ter cabinet cone}, Vids thaGppncels the edo 
>, SO Keg 5 
Madam; Siſter, Aunt, mY % UL | 
Since the right of ſuceeſfior} to my kingdom Tits 
been declared id belong. 10 you and your family, 
there. haue always boen diſaffełied perſons, who, by 
particular: views: of thei o intereſt, have entered 
ina meaſures 10;fix a prince of your blood in my do- 
mmons, even while 7 am-lving.- J never thought 
W now, that this|proje& would have gone ſo far as to 

| have made the leaſt. impreſſion on your mind. But, 
u lately i pꝑpublie rumours, which are 


| tely' perceived 
aduſtriouſly ſpreatt, that yeur electoral highneſs is 


| come into this, ſentiment; it is of importance, with 
relpeft. w the-ſuoceſſion. of your family; that T ſhould 
tell you fuch a proceeding! will infallibly draw along 
wich it ſome conſequences iat will be dangerous to 
that ſucceſſion itſelf, which is not ſafe any other way, 
an as the: prince, who” aBkalty wears the 'Ergwn, 
maintains her prerogative, There are here (fuch 
LE misfortunes}- a! great many | 3 that are 
| edidouſly diſpoſec So J leave you to judge what 
umults they may be able to: raiſe, if the thopld 


pretext to be in a commdtion. F perſuade 
| aylelf, therefore, you will never conſem that the 


* me and may gehe i b 
Open 
nen and propoſe whatever you think may con. 
ino it to che ſeduritp of the ſuecbſſion; F will come 
= 1 wich zeal, provided iq\do: not derogate fron 
Aud, which Lum reſolvedto maint | ain. Tah. 
N. pee ene ct. a Soo au. 
e a2won de. olqoqs us 031% 

f | lame nie her ga dwWrote ori name) 
bee be duke of Cab ggf e 


of * 21 — YER 


F ee 
g fy 1ot- 3 1 war} be 
41 2g id 


3 * 8 1 # 
* 16-138 3ts 


n . 
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a add dt. ti. 8 


at the baron's making 

the forbade him 
Aline 9103 Dif tg { 363. OTH: 

gb the Wtit was qrdered to he made out 


| intended to deſire | 


2 i. * 


Poe 


Cen aud bo dane that may diſturt-the repole. 
yourſelf to me with the ſame freedonr't 


be would not fail to diſcharge ſoagreeable a commil- | reſpett to the deſign you have formed of coming into 


* 


} 


| proceeding at this juntture, 


* 


| 


no man was more ready. than himfelf 1 g 
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my kingdoms. As the opening of this matter ought 
to have been firſt to me; fo I expeRed you would not 
have given ear to it without knowing my thotghts | 
about it. However, this is what I owe to my own 
dignity, the friendſhip I have for you, and the elec- 
toral houſe to which you belong; and the true debre. .. 
I have. that it may ſucceed to my kingdom: and this 
requires of me that I fhould tell you, that nothing 
can be more dangerous to the tranquillity of my do: 
mintons, and the right of ſucceſſion in your line, an 

confequently more diſagrecable to me, than ſuch 


The princeſs Sophia (who was now in the 84th 


* 


| year of her age) was fo affetled on the receipt of 
| IVE een the very day after ſhe was ſeized 
e ee de il was directly held | with an apoplettic fit, as fhe was walkin 

wulf do immeciately, u f coungll was: en he | dens of Herenhauſen, and died in the? 


in the gar. 
1 arms of the 
eleftaral iprinceſs, before phyſicians could come to 
her afſiſtance. She was the fourth and youngeſt 


daughter of Frederick, king of Bohemia, and Eliza. 


beth of Eogland, onhy daughter. of James I. This 
princeſs was of a ſtrong; and healthy conftitution, and 
a perfect miſtreſs of moſt of the modern languages; 
ber genius was equally turned for converſation or 


4 


buſinels, and hence ſhe became at once the ornament 


and delight of her court; her turns of wit were 
ſprighily and ſurprizing; her judgment ſolid and pe- 


netrating. - Nothing could exceed the beauties and 
advantages of her converſation, hut her letters; both 
were eaſy, entertaining and ufeful. She enjoyed & 


fund of happineſs within herſelf; which gave à reliſh 


to hat retirements: but her care in goverhment, and 


ceonomy, ſhewed the jult- fenſe ſhe: entertained of 


being born for the good of otliers. Her piety was 


| exemplary without affeRtation ; and her ſeritiments 


of religion juſt and noble. She lived beloved, and 
ber hearfe was bedewed with the tears of the good 
and the virtuous. | 12 ! 7 5 2 1 | 5 1 
\ The leaders of the tory party, at the head of whom 
was lord Bolingbroke, determined, if poſſible; to 


defeat the proteſtant ſueceſſion; they, therefore, 


| brought in the famous ſchiſm bil}, it being tliought 


neceſſary, for. accomplithing their ſchemèe, to ruin 
the diſſenters. It was preſented to the houſe of com? 
mons by Sir. William Wyndham, and ſtrenubuſſy 
oppaſed by the whole power of the whip party; 
but at length paſſed the houſe by a confiderable' ma. 
M . PAION 6 
4 2 ſtrongly ſupported in the houſe of peers by 
lord Bolingbroke, who; on its being read tlie firſt 
time, ſuid, It was a bill of the aft importance, 
ſince it concerned the ſecurity of the church of Eng- 
land; the beſt and firmeſi ſupport of the chureh and 
monarchy; both which al} good men, and particu: 
larly that auguſt aſſembly, who derive their luſtre 
from, and are near the throne, ought to have moft 
at heart, and, therefore, he moved that it ſhould'be 
read a ſecond time.” Lord Cowper feplied, 


thing that ſhould appear neceſſary to attaifi the ſeettr! 
ing intention of this hill, the preventing the growth 
ſchiſm, and the further ſecuring the chürth of 
England. But that the enusting part would be fo für 
from anſwering: the tue of it, that, in his opimon, 
it would haue a quite contrary effeR, and prove 
bee church and ſtate: That inſtead 
preventing ſchiſm, and eblarging the pale : of the 
church, this bill tended to introduce ignoratice,” and 
its. idſeparable attendants, fuperftition/and irteligion. 
That in many country t6Whs,” reading, 3 "wy 
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in ſome places, ſuppreſs the reading of the Holy 


he, agrecably ſurprized to ſee ſome men of pleaſure | 


is ſomething ſtrange that they ſhould call ſchiſm in 
and, therefore, if the lords who repreſeited the no- 


been mentioned, it is the law of the goſpel, To do 


royal afſent : but the, queen: dying before it took | 
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their own children, but likewiſe thoſe of poor church- 
men; fo that the ſuppreſſing thoſe ſchools ould, 


Scriptures,” On the other band he obſerved, * that 
this bill ſtruck at the antient rights and prerogative 
of the houſe of peers; which, by the conſtitution, 
is the ſupreme court of judicature, and the dernier 
refort in all cauſes ; whereas, by this bill, the juſtices | 
of the peace were impowered to hear and finally de- 
termine the offences againſt the ſame. I would, my 
lords, added he, rather enlarge than abridge the 
ert of juſtices of the peace, were it only to en- 
ourage gentlemen to take upon them an office ſo | 
troubleſome, and ſo unprofit«ble, unleſs it be, per- 
haps, in the county of Middleſex. But, at the ſame | 
time, my lords, I ſhall never conſent to give up the 
birth-right -and ancient privileges of 'this auguſt 
aſſembly, of which I have the honour to be a 
member; zin, ee e e 
The ea of Wharton attacked the ſupporter of 
che bill with the moſt poignant irony. | I am, ſaid 


1 ER 


become on a ſudden fo religious as to ſet up for pa- 
trons of the church. But Jam aſtoniſhed that per- 
ſons who have been educated in diſſenting academies, | 


whom I could point out, and whoſe tutors I could | 


name, . {ſhould appear the moſt forward in oppreſſing 
them. This is ſurely but an indifferent return for the 
benefit ĩhe public received from thoſe ſchools, 
which have bred theſe great men, who have made ſo 
glorious a peace, and treaties that have executed 
themſelves. I can, therefore, ſee. no reaſon for 
r it be 3 an 
rehenſion, that they may produce ſtill greater 
— 5 that may — the merits and abilities of 
theſe great men. To be ſerious, my lords, it is no 
leſs melancholy than ſurprizing; that at a time when 
the court of France profecutes the deſign 'they have 
long ſince formed to extirpate our holy religion; 
when not only ſecret practices are uſed to impoſe a 
popiſh Pretender on theſe realms, but men are pub- | 
lickly inliſted for his ſervice: it is, I lay, melan- 
choly and ſurprizing, that at this very time a bill 
ſhould be brought in, which muſt tend to divide the 
proteſtants; and conſequently: to weaken their inte- 
reſt, and haſten their ruin. But the wonder will 
ceaſe when we conſider, that madmen were the con- 
trivers and promoters of this bill.“ He declaimed 
2 againſt the word ſchiſm, with which the 
rontiſpiece of the bill was decorated, and ſaid, It 


England, what is the eſtabliſhed religion in Scotland; 


bility of that part of Great Britain, were for this bill, 
he hoped, that in order to be even with us, and 
conſiſtent with themſelves, they would move for 
bringing in another. bill to promote the growth of. 
ſchiſm in their own country. He added, That 
both in the bill iiſelf, and alſo in the ſpeeches of thoſe 
who: had declared. for. it, ſeveral laws were recited 
and alledged, but there was a law which had not yet 


unto others as ve would be done unt. 1 180 4 
Some other very ſarcaſtical ſpeeches were made on 
this remarkable bill, and ſeyeral amendments were 
made 10 it, which, rendered it very different from 
What it appeared in its original ſtate. With theſe 
amendments it vas catried in the houſe of peers by a 
majority, of five voices, and aſterwards received the 
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buſineſs, and the ſeaſon of the year, render it both 


vilion ſhould be made on both theſe heads. What 


«ti. 2 e 


rights of my people,” 


477 f government, And their jealouſies arrived a 


place, the att was rendered ineſſeddual i. 
It now appeared ſufficiently evident that the lords 
were determined to cenſure the conduſt of lord 
Bolingbroke; hut the queen, in order to prevent the 


; | . D. 1714, 
peers, on the gih of July, and put an end 0 .. 
leſſion with the Welle ſpeech from the lows 
My lords and gentlemen, © 
The progreſs which has been made in public 


convenient and neceſſary, that I ſhould 
{SS 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
| 66 J return you my hearty thanks for all your good 
ſervices to me and to your country, and particular 
for the ſupplies you have given me, as well to defr; 
the; expences of the current year, as towards the gi 
charging of the national debt. In our preſent c. 
cumſtances it could not be expected, that a full = 


Put an end 


you have granted ſhall he laid out with the beſt hy 
andry, and to the greateſt advantage. 
4 My lords and gentlemen, fot 0 
I hope early in the winter to meet you again 
and to find you in ſuch a temper as is neceſſary for 
the real improyement of our commerce, and of al 
the other advantages of peace. My chief concem i 
to preſerve, to you, and to your poſterity, our hol 
religion, -and'the liberty of my ſubjetts, and to pro- 
cure the = wo and future tranquillity, of my king. 
dom. But I muſt tell you Fun that theſe deſirable 
ends can never be attained; unleſs you bring the ſane 
diſpofitions on your parts; unleſs all” groundle6 je. 
louſes, which create And foment diviſions among 
you, be laid aſide: and unlefs you ſhew the lane 
regard 'for my prerogative, and for the honour of 
my government, as I have always expreſſed for the 


This was the laſt ſpeech the queen ever made | 
her parliament : her conſtitution was now quite bro- 
ken; one fit of ſickneſs ſucceeded another; and 
what completed the ruin of her health, was the dil: 
cords, that prevailed among her miniſters, Wiile 
the . parliament continued fitting, they maintained 
ſome appearance at leaſt of unity, fearing an 
attack from that branch of the legiſlature ; but thei! 
fears being now over, they laid no reſtraint upon 
their paſſions... Their, diſputes became intolerable; 
they ſo far forgot their duty to her majeſty, and re. 
gard for their country, that whenever Oxford and 
Bolingbroke met in council, they ſtudied rather 40 
oppole each other than io ſettle or purſue any regula! 
ſt to, ſuch a ſhameful height, that it E bello 
a, quarrel that happened between them in the queen 
A e tr, death. It is certain that the 
ſeyer eſt reproaches paſſed between theſe miniſters on 
the 25th of July, when Oxford was deprived of the | 
white ſtaff. He imputed his diſgrace to Bolingbroke, 
lady Maſham, . and the chancellor, and told them, 4 
the queen's preſence, . That he had been wrong 


and abuſed by lies and miſrepteſentations ; but 
ſhoald be revenged, and leave ſome people as lov as 


he, found them.“ od fig am ov}. loco 1, a 
5 Such confuſions, and the fatigue al nen | 
long cabinet - council on this event, had ſo violet! 
effett on the queen 's ſpirits, that, On the 79 

uy, ſhe” was ſeized; wich a lethargic. diſorde 
the next day, about ſeven in the morning, 15 ſome 
wich an apoplexy. She, however, recovere by inter- 
degr © the uſe of, her. ſenſes, and during! "bur; 
gave the white ſtaff to the duke . 
bidding him uſe it for the good of ber pech g, 1, 

This was the laſt act of her govern ein 
eouneil'now took uppii themſelves the d de g, 
public affairs. Tpeſt firt "confideraton ne 
curity of the kingdom, and orders were 7 dragon 
Wed 70 che "four ketimknte of borſe 
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vith all expedition into the neighbourhood of Lon- concealed herſelf from their diſtreſs. She was a pat- 
don. At the ſame time, ſeven of the ten Britiſh Þ tern of conjugal affection and fidelity; a tender mo- 
dutalions in the Netherlands were directed to em- ther, a warm friend, and an indulgent miſtreſs. In 
bark, with the greateſt expedition, at Oſtend, for a word, if ſhe was not the greateſt, ſhe was, at leaſt, 
England. An embargo was laid upon all ſhipping, þ one of the beſt ſovereigns that ever adorned the 
and direQtions given for equipping all the ſhips of war | throne of England, | 

hat were in a condition for immediate ſervice, Nor Queen Anne had fix children, but none ſurvived 
vas the elebtor of Brunſwick forgot: a letter was | her. The duke of Glouceſter only reached his 12th 
ritten to that prince, informing him of the dange- | year, all the reſt died in their infancy, 

-0us- condition of the queen's life; and deſiring him | a 7; | 
t0 repair to Holland with all convenient ſpeed, where The only remarkable occurrence that happened 
2 Britiſh ſquadron. would attend to convoy him ſafe | during this queen's reign was the following : 

to England, in caſe of her majeſty's deceaſe. The On the 26th of September, 170g, about eleven 
miniſtry alſo took care to ſecure the ſea-ports, to | o'clock at night, there aroſe the moſt dreadful tem- 
ower-aweall the jacobites in Scotland, and to prevent peſt that had ever been known in the m mory of 
the ſriends of the pretender from aſſembling in Eng- | man, attended with ſuch flaſhes of lightening and 
hang, TEE. , woes” | peals of thunder as filled every mind with terror and 
In the mean time every effort was uſed for the re- | conſternation. The houſes in London ſhook from 
covery of the queen ; but the violence of her diſor- | their foundations, and ſeveral of them falling, over- 
der rendered the power of medicine ineffectual. | whelmed the inhabitants in their ruins, The Thames 
After having dbzed in a lethargic inſenſibility for near | overſlowed ſeveral ſtreets, and roſe to a conſiderable 
thirty-fx hours, ſhe paid the great debt of nature, on | height in Weſtminſter - hall. London - bridge was 
he firſt of Auguſt,” about ſeven in the morning, in | almoſt choaked up with the wreck of veſſels that were 
the ;oth"Jear of her age, and the 13th of her | beat to 1525 in the river. Thirteen men of war 
en 5 _ | were deſtroyed on the Engliſh coaſts, beſides a great 
Queen Anne was in her perſon of the middle ſize, | number of merchant ſhips; and upwards of 1500 
and well proportioned, her hair of a dark brown, ſeamen periſhed. The loſs ſuſtained by the capital 
ker complexion ruddy, her aſpett rather comely than alone was eſtimated at near two millions, and the city 
majeſtic,” her voice clear and melodious, and her | of Briſtol ſuffered to the amount of a0, oool. 


uartered in the neighbouring counties, to march | in, the joys and ſorrows of her ſubjects, nor ever 


preſence engaging. 1 e e Cod as oe LIE 8 
During the reign of this princeſs juſtice flowed | The greateſt Improvements were made in learning. 


o 


in an impartial and uninterrupted courſe ; and both and the polite arts during this queen's reign, which, 
the church and ftate experienced a profuſion of royal | put her court, at leaſt, on a footing with that of 
bounty. ' While her ſubjects laboured under the | Lewis XIV. in its moſt ſplendid days. Many of the 
burden of an expenſive war, ſhe generouſly aſſiſted | great men, who had figured in the reigns of the Stuarts 

dem with a very confiderable part of her own'reve- and William were ſtill alive, and in the full exerciſe 
be. She pioully applied the firſt-fruits and tenths, | of their faculties, when a new race ſprung up in the 
Me of the choiceſt flowers of the crown, to the |: republic of learning and the arts. Addifon, Prior, 
haintenance of the poor clergy. She always expre[- | Pope, Swift, lord Bolingbroke, lard, Shafteſbury, 
Rd the greateſt concern for the advancement of reli- }' Arbuthnot, Congreve, Steele, Rowe, and many, 
yon, and with the pureſt zeal promoted the defign |, other. excellent writers, both in proſe and verſe, need 
i erefting churches to her Saviour's honour, She but be mentioned to be admired, and the Engliſh 
re every ehconragement to charity ſchools for the I were as triumphant in literature as in war. Natural, 
port of the indigent youth of her populous capi- and morat philoſophy kept pace with the polite arts, 
. that the ſeeds of religion and virtue might be and even religious and political diſputes contributed 
arly ſown in their tender minds, and even the uni- | to the, advancement of learning, by the unbounded 

rlities, thoſe celebrated ſeats of learning, always" J liberty which the Jaws of England, allow in ſpecula- 
nd her an indulgent patroneſß. She always ſhared | tive matters. nenn ak 
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wy the late queen's. death was made J wick, king of England;. which was accordingly done 
nel for orders were immediately ifſued by the |; on the very ſame day, at the uſual places, and with 
_ .-procliming George, * eleQor of Brun. the accuſtomed ceremonies. The carl of 
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was at the ſame time appointed to carr the news of 
his majeſty's acceſſion, and to attend him in his 


voyage to England. 
Au the mean time the 


reateſt precautions were 
taken by the lords of the reg ency for guarding a ainſt 
a ſurpfize. They di 1 ed ſuch officers of the 
as" they knew they could truſt tg their re- 
. poſts ; gave orders to reinforce the arriſon 
at Portſmouth, and ſent veſſels out to view the har- 
bours of France, and diſcover whether any prepara- 
tions were making for an invaſion of this 'kingdom. 
They choſe Mr. Joſeph Addiſon for their ſecretary, 
and Backen all letters and diſpatches direQed to the 
ſecretary. of ſtate to be fefit to him, This was a mor- 
tifying circumſtance tp lord Bolingbroke, who was 
ow obliged to ſtand at the door of the council cham- 
r, with his bag and papers, and to receive orders 
om thoſe whony; "but a | ew days before, he expeft- 
d to command, 
The parliament, in conformity to the aQ} of ſueceſ⸗ 
mY k eſtminſter on the very day the queen 
the Os of Kugult the lords: ullices went 
oh out r eers, and 7 ha chars lor, in the 
name of t the 'Teſt, Nady 4 ech to bock houſes, 
wherein he ac uainted ns, chat nothing had 
been Omitied, nete her m e «deb, which might 
contrihute to the bafety. 0 Gp realms :. that they | 
ad, in i wk ith the council, proclaimed our 
ful tful fovereigh 4 George ; that 
ſeveral blase of the public; revenue being expired 
by the queen's demiſe, he recommended to them to 
make ſuch proviſions as might be requiſite to ſupport 
the honour and dignit the, crown.” He then, 
th the utmoſt | earnelinels; exhorted them to a per- 
op unanimity 40 Rent adligrence to their ſoverei $ 
y means 10 continue the betet 


— 


” inn," 48 ihe ly 
| eHanquillity..” | chars ro 
Both houſes jcmediately ax 

of condolajjte for the dea 
gratulation 


mi 


ted upon an addreſs 
) on "the queen, and con- 
* happy acceſſion ; pro- 
to Tupport” bis right to the imperial crown of 
ſe Teams, 3g inſt th Pretender, and all per ons. 
atfoever,' an  defiring, is preſence among ther 
i addreſſes bein bg. tranſmitted to his ma jelly, - 
ere moſt gtaciop fly received, and he was ple ed, to. 


for. oh. majeſty 
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| met by 
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of his majeſty” 8. undd, and the Agniy of the 


785 Gate 

aving diſpatched the other ters thathay b 

| them, the Je e m 115 Augit by 
to the bop f peets, and gave che at, al aſſent i 
the bills, fo Ry alt of the king's, bound fo 
reQifyi ing ANT, in Hare ners names for tbe 
land- lin and far FOR 290 81 per ſons, reſiding i in Cren 
Britain, to S th ef {eh * there for continuirg in 
their feſpecl ve emp! i in Ireland. The u 
houſes now a to th e. 25th, i Augult®, ang 
were t 405 T 952 7100 Y's 2 command, prorogued to 


We 
2" Ihe 15 Wn greatly Fonſouned 
found i it was impol oy, 


We queen's death. lhe 
le, for them to oppoſe the pro, 
teſtant ſucceſſion. to the. rown, and therefore they 10 
knowledged George, elektor of Hanover king of 
el Britain. The. pretender, who 4 bee ba 
00 with the hopes © aſſuming the Engl 
the miniſters of France and 
ſooner heard that the e Jas eit! 
all hopes of recovery, than he poſted immediately u 
Verkulles but befo bfore/þ he, reached the palace, N wa 
/ the arquis de 1 Wo who told him, © Tha 
his AA chriſtian majeſty was ſurprized at his heing 
returned, into bis dominions, knowing the, 1 
ments be Wag under with. regard to the ſucceſiono 
t the. croyn o Ones Britain i In the 2ouſe 0 Hane 
and therefore efired him to quit his territories im 


e ng 
r dead, or 


return lon nſwer, : 
take this firſt, opportunity of cturnip you, 
moſt hearty thanks for IO addreſs, and 8 20 1 


ces e given me lin. Ah he zeal and w 
nimity you have ſhewn upon my acceſſion to 
+ crown, are great encouragements to me, and I ſhall 
continuance of them as one of he 
greateſt bleflings to my reign. No one can be more 
truly ſenſible than I am of the loſs ſuſtained by. the 
death of the late queen, whoſe piety-and virtues' ſo 
much endeared het to her people, and for whoſe me- 
mory I ſhall always have a particular regard. My 
beſt endeaypurs Hall never be wanting to tepair this 
loſs to the nation. I will make it my conſtant care 
to preſerve our religion, laws and liberties inviolable, 
and to adyance the honour and proſperity of my 
kingdoms. I am haſtening to you, - according to 
your deſire, ſo affeQionately expreſſed in your ad- 


Eels. 8 
The parliament were 2 vell pleaſed yith "ER an- 
(dreſs © of thanks; 


FAM | 


rr was 


| expreſles f 120 


| aer were lacked and ſcaled. 


arrived in England; he la 
; the queen paid the debt 
been invited over, firlt | 
ben hel 
with the w igs ; 

| who found it Wella 


| _ by! noo of. the nobil ty, an 


and ordered. th 
broke from 3 office 


| cular marks of the Sg 


oli, oily o, vo pe 


mediately.” This unexpected reception grealy a 
niſhed the pretender, vho im ately departed jul 


h of A alk My 3 arrived xi 

9 informing the regency in 

his majeſty bad Xi 19 red bis departure for lone da 

xjullice to remove lord Bala 

90 ſecretary. of Rate, . Thiwy 
iſt, an bal yh path 

diſpleaſure ; forthe Fa 

6 not only. taken from him, but the dow i 


the duke of Macbook 
ded. at Dover the e 0 
nature. His grace N 
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rt hy in power, 10 that it is no wonder be 15 
arge promiſes to the duke. His grace ſeemed d ind 
10 elawd-with” returning greatiefs, that he for ond 
— fight of that prudence, which. hed jibe * 
invariable guide of his condu e en 
to make a al exkly - and accordingly about * 
of the inhabitants of Southwark, with their men 
at their head, reſolved to attend him throu 4 
Borongh. He was alſo eſcorted , 
by a like number e eee but the pi 
ho had been poiſoned by the reports of the 
did Ona receive him in the manner he expe delle 
J 16th,of September the king ember 
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where he was received by the duke of hr ſ 
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de principal gentry, through an infinite eroud of 
perſons of all conditions. 15 55 . 

The king made his public entry into London on 
the 2oth of September, with great pomp and magni- 
gende. Above 200 coaches belonging to the no- 
bility and gentry, all drawn by: ſix horfes, preceded 
the king's. He was met at St. Margaret's-hill in 
Southwark, by the lord- mayor, aldermen, recorder, 
heriffs and officers of the city of London, in whoſe 
name Sir Peter King, the recorder, made a congratu- 
tory ſpeech. The lord-· mayor delivered the city 
ford to abe king, who returned it, and he hore it in 
de proceſſion. T he number of people. aſſembled on 
this occalion was amazing, all of whom teſtified their 
aafaftion by the loudeſt acclamations. 
few princes ever mounted a throne with greater 
«lat than did George the Firſt ; notwithſtanding 
which his: reign commenced with troubles, The 
animoſity that/at this time ſubfiſted between the Whigs 
and Tories was much higher than ever. The whigs, 
who had been-in diſgrace during the four laſt years of 
the late reign, were filled with reſentment at the 

o they had received from the tories, and hoped 
to have full ſatisfaction under a reign, the commence- 
ment of which they conſidered as the end of their 
humiliation; © The- tories were apprebenſive of a fall, 
and this had engaged ſeveral of their leaders in 


u meaſures ſor maintaining the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 

The king; highly eſteemed for his prudence, 
— of diſtinguiſting the heats of fabtſon, 
or at leaſt of turning them to the public: good. Poſ- 
ibly he might have ſucceeded had he maintained an 
equal balance between the two parties, and endea- 
voured to unite them by a proper conduct and ad- 
dreſs ; but whether he thought it impoſſible to recon- 
ele the turbulent paſſions of the two parties, or Whe- 
ther the prejudice he kad conceived againſt the tories 


confidence to their adverfarle. 

and increaſe the number of enemies to the —— 4 
of the revolution. Not only the papiſts eſpouſed the 
mereſt of the abdicated family; but alſo grest num- 
bers of thoſe who' profeſſed the tenets of the ehuteh 
& England; and it was feared they would join with 
the catholics; 10 dethrone à prince whom they canfl. 
dered asa forejgher: - Neither the famous diſtinction 


Grine of paſſive obedience; Was yet forgot; and 
ence ſeveral teſufed to take the oaths of allegiance 
and abjuration. nn po 2001 bro ett don Bede yt 


e tories Were to ex no favour from the new 
ling, Bolingbroke had been diſmiſſed before his ar- 


n dis room. The command of the army was taken 
om the duke of Ormond. and feſtored to the duke 


of Marlborough. The lord Cowper was made lord- 


Fancellor ; the ear! 6f Wharton, lord privy-ſeal : 
| 10 the earl of Sunderkandk lord-Heutenant of Tre: 

> The duke of Devonſhite was appointed ſteward 
de boufhold, in che om of earl Paufet; and 
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diſgraced. 
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praflices” not onſy dangerous, but directly oppoſite 


emied him beyond” proper dounds; he gave an his 
| +-Theſe meaſures tended only to widen the breach; 


betueen a king de jure-and's king de ſacto, nor the 


The changes that enſued were a farther proof that | 


Ml, and lord Townſend appoimed ſeeretary of ſtate 


op in of 
penfiohers; and é duke of Argyle com- 


A. PD. 151g. 629 
Tbeſe changes being made in the government, his 
majeſty aſſembled his council, whom he àddreſſed to 
the following effect: That he was reſolved to main- 
tain the churches of England and Scotland as by law 
eſtabliſned; that he hoped to ſucceed without in- 
fringing that toleration granted to the proteſtant non. 
conformilts, a toleration ſo advantageous to commerce 


and the public welfare; and that he would be parti. 


cularly careful to ſecure property, that precious right 
of the ſubject, which eſſentially conſtitutes the happi: 


neſs of the nation 


On the 15th of Oftober the king was crowned at 
Weſtminſter, There was never ſo great an appear: 
ance of lords ſpiritual and temporal, as on this occa- 
hon ; no leſs than ſeventeen archbiſhops'and biſhops 


attended; all the dukes in and about ' London, 


except the duke of Buckingham; ſeventy earls 
and viſcounts, and among them the earl of Oxford 
and viſcount Bolingbroke, and as many barons. 
The demonſtrations of joy throughout the king- 
dom ſeemed to be general on this happy event, 
fome few places excepted, where the populace ſhewed 
their hatred to the proteſtant ſucceſſion by riots and 
outrages. 4 ele „C | 
The demolition of Dunkirk having been repreſented 

as not going on with that vigour as had been ſtipulated 
by the late treaty of peace, the Engliſh refident at 
Paris was ordered to preſent a memorial to haften the 
work, as alfo to prevent the canal of Mardyke from 


being finiſhed. Lewis having returned an'cquivocal 


anſwer, Mr. Prior was recalled, and the carl of Stair 
appointed ambaffador to the French court, where h 
proſecuted the affair with great yigobtr. ' And as the | 
arrier, now on the carpet between the emperor and 
the ftates-genera}, was of gfeat conſequence” to the 
trade of this nation, general Cadogan was ſent to 
Antwerp to affiſt at the conferente. 
During theſe tranſaQions the number of 'mal-con- 
tents in England was confiderably increaſed; the old 
clamour of the danger the chyreh was in was revived;. 
editions libels were diſperſed among the Abe ; and 
terrible tumults raiſed in different parts of | 6 
dom, particularly at Birmingham, Briſtol, Norwich; 


and Reading. The party oy was, .** Down with the 
ever! 


whigs ! Sacheverel for ever ® The pfetender, who 
went by the title of the chevalier de St. George, at- 
tempted to avail himfelf of this junctute, by publiſh” 
ing a manifeſto, wherein he complained that a fore 
nee had been proclaimed. contrary to the funda. 
mental and inconteftable law of hereditary right; ob- 
ſerving that no akt of partament' could ſet ade that 
lay, and that his ſubjefts, by violating it, were 50 leſs 
mjurious to themſelves than to him. 
A. D. 1715. The preſent parliament confiſting 
chiefly of tory members, it was judged aftogether 
improper to continue it any longer at this critical 
juntcture. Accordingly, on the ph of January, 'a 
proclamation was publiſhed” for diffolving it, apd a 
new one was appointed to meet bn the 17th of March: 
This proclamation was filled with 1 againſt 
thofe who had ſhewed themfelves diſaffetted tö the 


eftabliſhed” governmetit, "Tt" was added,“ dt His 


majeſty hoped fuch perſons oply would be efetted a: 
775 4 of puttity a" tad to the . een dl 
orders, and that parricular attention would-be paid to 
ſuch N had ſupp ted the proteſtant ſucceſſibn when 
in danger.” Noting 'could be more clear pointed 
but to rhe whigs, nor mark more. ſtrongly. on Which 
fide be wiſhed" the votes to fall. A very ſtrong © 
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pofition was, however, made by the tory pay; but 
he infldence of the chürt. ni | Aro | 


'the tpi 

zwong "the people. product the dehred"cMeA* b 

large at 1 ns on the lide of the reyolugon. '% 

The bew partiamenc met on the day appointed”; 

and the commons having elected Mr. Spencer Comp. 
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ton for their. pegker, the ſeſſion was opened on the 
 23ft, with the following ſpeech from the throne * 
My lords and gentlemen, 
This being the firſt opportunity I have had of 


meeting my people in parliament, ſinee it pleaſed 
2 God 5 cal 1 2 as od of my anceſtors, 1 
molt gladly make uſe of it, to thank my faithful and 
loving ſubzeQs for that zeal and firmneſs, which hath 
been ſhewn in defence of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
againſt all the open and ſecret practices that have been 
uſed to defeat it; and I ſhall never forget the obliga- 
tion. I have to thoſe, who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves upon this occafion. . | 
It were to be wiſhed that the unparelleled ſuc- 
ceſſes of a war, which was fo wiſely and chearfully 
ſupported by this nation, in order to procure a good 
ack had been attended with a ſuitable concluſion; 

ut it is with concern I muſt tell you, that ſome con · 
ditions, even of this peace, eſſential to the ſecurity 
and trade of Great Britain, are not yet FO an orgs 

and the performance of the whole may be looked 
upon as precarious until we have formed defenſive 


alliances, to guaranty the preſent treat. 
„The pretender, who ſtill refides in Lorrain, 
threatens to diſturb us, and boaſts of the aſſiſtance 
which he till expeQs here, to repair his former dif- 
4 A great part of our trade is rendered imprafti- 
cable. This, if notretrieved, muſt deſtroy our ma- 


”  nufaftures, and ruin our navigation. 


The public debts are very great, and ſurprizingly 
33 the fac en of arms. TY 
firſt care was to prevent a farther increaſe of tho 
debus, by. paying off fortth « great pumber of 

| ſhips, which had been kept in pay, when there was 
no occaſion for continuing ſuch an expence. =. 
Gentlemen of ; re 2 Fi 
J rely upon you for ſuch ſupplies as nt 
Ty nf = a requite for he year's 
ſervice, andforthe "wr ek of the public faith. The 
proper eſtimates ſhall be laid before you, that you 
may confider of them, and what. you ſhall judge 
neceſſary for your ſafety, I ſhall think ſufficient for 


I doubt not but you will concur with me in opi- 
nion, that nothing can contribute more to the ſupport 
2 __ credit af the nation, than a ſpirited obſervance 

h parliamentary en gements. 2 ee 
_ 4 The branches of the revenue, formerly granted 
for the ſupport c ran | 

_ encumbered and alienated, that the produce of the 
funds which remain and have been granted- to me, 
will fall greatly ſhort of what was at firſt deſigned for 
maintaining the honour and dignity of the crown. 
And fince it is my happineſs, as I am. confident you 
think it yours, to ſee a prince of Wales, who may, 
in due time ſucceed me on the throne, and to ſee him 
bleſſed with many children, the beſt and moſt valuable 

es of our care and concern for your poſterity, 
this muſt occaſion an expence, to which the nation 
has not for many years been accuſtomed, but ſuch as 
ſurely no man will grudge, and therefore I do not 
doubt but you will think of it with that affeQtion which 

1 have reaſon to hope from ou. 

E. es 5 rope are ou, 1 "M1 

the iflue of this firſt ſeſhon, Let LG L diviſions 
of parties here at home divert you from purſuing the 
common inttreſt of your A no wicked in- 
—  Gnuations dilquict the minds of my fubjefts 
- eftabliſhedconſtitution in church and ſtate ſhall be the 
- . The happ 
ry my people ſhall be the chief cane of my 


who aſſiſt me in carrying on theſe mea- 
wy beſt 


| * fares, 1 ſhall always cltcem my beſt friends ; and 1 
B oh / 
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_ diſappoint the deſigns of thoſe who would depriye te 


the royal ſpeech into conſideration, and immediate 


parts ; the loſs of which they hoped to convince the 


ſented in its original. 


for that purpoſe. The famous Sir Roben Walpde 
report, impeached lord Bolingbroke of high-trealon, 
Lewis XIV. Lord Coningſby immediately roſs, 


deſence. He alledged, that the miniſter had done 

nothing but by the immediate order of the queen: 

that the x e of Utrecht was an advantageous peace, 
Ucn, 


(| peached 

and other high crimes and miſdemeanors. 
duke was defended by ſeveral members. Sir Joſep 
En in particular ſaid, That if there was room 


of the civil 8 are ſo far 
at 


by ſubſequent abte, the houſe ought not, in h. 
opinion, to take advantage | 
duke, but only to impeach him of high crimes md 


debate; but ihe queſtion being put, it was carried for 


mined to carry on the ne with the vue 
rc of their party, conſulted his own ſt!) 


F . 2 ki dom. 
| 3 . ng drawn vp by 
the lors 


„The 
ineſs, caſe and 


A. D. 1) ts, | 
doubt not but I ſhalt be able, with your aſſiſtance 9 


of that bleſſing which 1 moſt value, che affecion of 


my people. | 
As ſoon as his majeſty left the houſe, the lords tool 


voted an addreſs, the concluſive part of which Was t 
the following effeQ: „ that they would take fü, 
meafures as would preſerve the public credit, reg; 
our trade, extinguiſh the very hopes of the pretends. 
and recover the reputation of the kingdom in foreis, 


wortd by their actions, is by no means to be imputed 
to the nation in general.” This gave occaſion 10 2 
very warm debate. The tories alledged, tha l 
was injurious to the late queen's memory, and claſhet 
with that part of his-majefty's ſpeech, which recon. 
mended to both houſes, the avoiding the unhappy d. 
viſions of parties, and that it was unjuſt to condem 
perſons without hearing them.” Lord Bolingbroke 
in particular, was very warm on this ſubjed, 4 
moved that part of the elauſe might be omitted. Bu 
it was carried againſt him, and the addreſt was pre, 

The whigs now determined io enquire into the [ae 
negotiations; and a ſecret committee was appointed 
was appointed chairman; who, after delivering the 
as the author of a particular treaty concluded wit 
and-ſaic;. ** The worthy chairman has impeached the 
hand; I-impeach the bead: be has impeached the 
clerk; I the judge: be the ſcholar ; I the maſter, 
I impeach Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, of high- 


treaſon, and other- crimes and miſdemeanors, Mr, 
Harley, the earl of Oxford's brother, ſpoke in his 


and, as it had been approved by twoparlis 
nents " | 


Ou the o:f of June Mr. fevretary Sethe ie 
James Aae of 1 Wen 


ſtatute of Edward III. on which the charge of big 
treaſon againſt him was founded, had been mitigatts 


of that a& againſt the 
miſdemeanors.” This occafioned a long and v9" 


his impeachment. The duke perceiving be vat " 
ready pre-judged by his enemies, who nete a 


een 


time, la 


nung and con 
innocence, obſerved, that if miniſters Hom 
onlyzexecued the orders of their Prof cf ln 


: one be ſed to-the ſame * 
wines. fe e, My lords, 1b 
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haps for ever. I ſhall lay down my life with 
afure,, in à cauſe favoured by my dear royal 
"ſtreſs, When I conſider that I am to be judged 
yy the juſtice, honour, and virtue of my peers, I 
ſhall acquieſce, and retire with great content: and, 
my lords, God's will be done.” He was ſuffered to 
return to his own houſe, in cuſtody of the Black Rod, 
n conſequence of his being ill of the gravel. The 
next day he was brought to the bar of the houſe, 
where received a copy of the, articles, and was 


T allowed a month to prepare his anſwer, But he was 
ted ordered immediately to the Tower, notwithſtanding 
W his bad ſtate of health, 


- Theſe proceedings greatly contributed to increaſe 


hed the popular ferments. Tumults were raiſed in vari- 
om. ous parts of the kingdom againſt the friends and ad- 
d. herents of the new miniſtry. A general ſpirit of diſ- 


| content, ſo-openly manifeſted, filled them with terror 
for their own ſafety, and the houſe of commons 


8 E OR OE I. 
wy leave of your lordſhips and this honourable hoſe, | 
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mon them to ſurrender thcihſclves by the toth of 
September, and, in default thereof, to attaint them 
of high treaſon, which paſſed hoth houles, and re- 
ceived the royal aſſent. 'Thel': noblemen having 
neglected to ſurrender themſelves within the time li- 
mited. by this proclamation, the houſe of lords or- 
dered the earl marſhal to raze their names and armo- 
rial bearings out of the liſt of peets ; inventorics 
were taken of their perſonal eſtates; and the duke's 
atchievement, as knight of the garter, was taken from 
St. George's chapel at Windſor. | | 
The alarm of an intended invaſion was not without 

| foundation, The tories had held a correſpondence 
abroad, and the pretender relied on the promiles of 
Lewis XIV. but that prince dying on the firſt of 
September, the face of affairs in that kingdom was 
totally changed. The regency devolved to the duke 
of Orleans, who had neither the power nor intlina- 
tion to ſacriſice the treaſures of the ſtate he governed 
to ſupport the intereſt of a wretched exile, who had 
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4 throught proper to addreſs the king to put the laws | very ſmall hopes of obtaining the crown he claimed | 
But againlt rioters vigorouſly in force, A new law, called, | as his birth-right. HRT 


The jacobites, however, had proceeded too far to 
think of retreating ; and the earl of Mar cretted the 
pretender's ſtandard on Brae-Mar on the 25th of 
September. He afterwards cauſed him to be pro- 
claimed at Caſtletown, Perth, Aberdeen, Dundee, 


Ide Proclamation, or Riot-aQ,” was prepared, and 
ſoon after received the royal aſſent, decreeing, that if 
any perſons, to the number of twelve, unlawfully | 
aflembled, ſhould continue together one hour after 
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ſhould be deemed guilty of felony without benefit of 
cler | 


pole having been required in his majeſty's name to diſperſe, 1 
10 | by a juſtice of the peace, or other officer, and heard |. and ſeveral other places. Several ſuſpetted perſons | 
on the proclamation againſt riots read in public, they | were; ſeized, and committed to the caſtle of Edin- ] 
wit burgh; - Two veſſels found means to elude the vigi- | 


On the 2oth of July the king went to the houſe of 


I the 

| the peers, and having ſent for the commons he acquainted 
ter them that he had received certain advices of an 
nigh preparing abroad in favour of the pretender ; 
Mr, ad that a rebellion was actually begun at home: he 
\ his | therefore expeQed that the commons would net 
Jone kave the kingdom in a defenceleſs condition, but 
een: enable him to take ſuch meaſures as ſhould be ne- 
ace, . ceflary for the public ſafety. The commons imme- 
all- Gately drew up an addrefs, in which they aſſured his 


majeſty, they would ſupport him, with their lives and 


in- Hortunes, againſt all his open and ſecret enemies, and 
alon, Cefired him to raiſe ſu cient forces, as ſoon as 
Tie e bofüble, for the ſecurity of the kingdom; and the 
oſep ext day, the lords addreſſed him to the ſame effect. 
on WF The Habeas Corpus alt was now ſuſpended, and 
noble, orders vere iſſued to arreſt all ſuſpetted perſons. A 
curſe ward of 100, oool. was offered to any one who 
men 2 0uid take the nder, dead of alive. Troops. 
as the ere raiſed, a fleet was equipped, and every neceſ. 
by. 0 Preparation made for the ſecurity of the king- 
in nus On the gth of Auguſt the articles of impeachment 
| the the duke of Ormond were read in the houſe 
es and lords, upon which warm debates enſued, but the 
van en articleswere at laſt agreed to by a great majo- 
jed for The firſt of theſe articles charged the duke, 
ras i Bn correſponding with the marſhal Villars, the 
deter- nch general, while he commanded ie Britiſh 
; whole e in Flanders. The: ſecond, that be wickedly 
ay, ted and engaged, that be would not. attack the 


en , nor engage in any fiege againſt France. 
*idird, that he did falſely, malicioully,. wickedly, 
+ Mteroully adhere to the French king, and in 
of S promiſe he had ſeaxetly made to, the 


zid ein Villar, he endeavoured to perſuade: the ge- 
Ie, tha * | the confederate | SEED the fs al 
con a and, when — pot prevail, marched 
1 — een , and gave the of 
* Wade ”c ice of it. All the reſt of dhe articles 
. the duke's conduſt. in Flanders · reduced 
E ing led , 224 bach be and the lord Bolingbroke: 
mu * Juſtice, hills were brought in to ſum- 
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lance of the Engliſh fleet, and landed ſeveral officers 
together with a conſiderable quantity of arms and 
ammunition, in Scotland. This was, however, the 
only  afhſtance the pretender received · from France. 

The regent found it bis intereſt to cultivate a friend- 
| ſhip with the Engliſh miniſtry, The rebels now puh- 
{ liſhed a manifeſto, in which they gave their reaſons 
for taking up arms; enumerated the grievances of the 
nation, and promiſed to redreſs them, _ 

The duke of Argyle, who had been appointed 
commander in chief of the forces in Scotland, ſet 
out on the gth, of September, for that kingdom; 
and about the ſame time the earl of Sunderland offered 
his ſervice to go and raiſe the highland clans in the 
moſt northern counties of Scotland, which was rea- 
| dily accepted, and the Queenborough man of war 
was * to carry him thither. Several other 
Scottiſh peers, e the duke of Roxburgh, 
the marquiſſes o 


4 


readily embraced this opportunity of ſhewing their 
- loyalty to their king, and zeal for their country. 
A dangerous conſpiracy was about this time diſco- 
vered and rendered, abortive in England. On the 
2d of September lieutenant-colonel Paul, who had 
a company in the firſt regiment of foot-guards, was 
ſecured, and the next day ſent priſoner to the Gate- 
houſe, He was charged with enliſting men for the 
pretender's ſervice, and other treaſonable practices. 
The titular duke of Powis, a Roman catholic, was 
committed to the Tower for high-treaſon; and the 
lords. Landſdoun and Tuplin were alſo taken into 


cuſtody, and a w t iſſued for apprehending the 
earl of Jerſey. M the fame time, Mr. ſecretary 


Stanhope acquainted, the commons, that he was 
- commanded by the king to communicate to them, 
that his majeſty, having juſt cauſe to ſuſpeQ that Sir 
Willem Windham, Sir John Packington, Mr. Ed- 
| ward Hervey, ſen. of Combe. Mr. Thomas Foſter, 
jun. Mr. John Anſtis, and Mr. Corbet Kynaſtop, 
were engaged in a deſign to ſupport the intended in · 
vaſion of this kingdom, had given orders for appre- 
bending them, and deſired the conſent of the houſe, 
to bis cauling them to be committed and e 


— : * 


* 4 N 


Anandale and Tweedale, the earls 
ol Selkirk and Loudon, Rofs, Haddington, Forfar, &c. * 
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he ſhould judge it neceſſary.“ This was unanimouſly | 
agreed to and an addreſs preſented to his majeſty for 
that purpoſe, UPS. 7 „ 
The conſent of the houſe being thus obtained, 
warrants were immediately iſſued for apprehending 
the ſix members, two of whom, Hervey and Anſtis, 
being then in town, were immediately ſecured. Mr. 
Hervey, ſome few days after, ſtabbed himſelf with a 
knife, in two or three places of his breaſt ; but the 
wounds did not prove mortal. Mr. Foſter bid defi- 
ance to juſtice, and with the aſſiſtance of two Ro- 
miſh lords, raiſed a rebellion in Northumberland. 
Sir John Packington was brought up to town from 
Worceſterſhire, and after being examined before the 
council, was honourably diſcharged. Mr. Kynaſton 
made his efcape, and colonel Huſke, à captain in the 
foot guards was ſent down with a meſſenger to appre- 
hend Sir William Windham, in-Somerletfhire. . On 
their arrival, which was about five in the morning, 
they deſired to ſee Sir William immediately; but the 
porter told them he was in bed and could not yet be | 
ſpoke with. The colonel told him he came exprels, 
and that the perſon: with him had a packet af letters 
of ſuch conſequence, that it was abſolutely neceſlary 
for him to inform his maſter of their arrival imme- 
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| . paired - thither immediately, and took the neceſſan 
precautions for {ecuring that important place. a, 

. ral perſons were apprehended, and among the re 
Mr, Hart, a merchant, who was charged with havin 
collected a vaſt quantity of warlike ſtores for the 1 
of the conſpirators. op 
About the ſame time lord Windſor's regimen a 
horſe, under the command of major-general Wade 
marched to Bath, which was both the rendezyoy 
and one of the arſenals of the conſpirators. Upon 
ſtrict ſearch the king's officers diſcovered and ſeizel 
eleven cheſts. of fire- arms, a hogſhead filled yi 
baſket hilted ſwords, and another of cartouche, 
three pieces of cannon and one mortar, which had 
been buried under ground. About 200 horſes yer 
ſeized, and eight of the principal leaders yer 
committed to priſon, 0 © © 
The diſaffected in the north of England were more 
ſucceſsful than their brethren in the weſt. Meaſurg 
had been concerted at London by the Pretenders 
friends; ſome time before the inſurrettion broke out 
in Northumberland. The inſurgents received ger 
aſſiſtance from captain John Shaftoe, a half. pa of 
cer, and captain John Hunter, in North Tyne, why 
had a commiſſion from queen Anne to raiſe an inde. 


FS I... ts 


diately. This alarmed the porter, and Sir William 
immediately leaped out of bed, and came in his 
gown to the colonel, who told him he was his pri- 
{oner, che meſfenger at the ſame time ſhewing' him 
the badge of his office. Sir William faid he readily | 
ubmitted ; but deſired no noiſe might be made to | 
ighten his lady, who was then with child. They 
now entered a chamber, where the colonel, ſeeing 
Sir William's coat and waiſtcoat lie, told him he had 
orders to ſeize all his papers, and that he muſt take 
leave to ſearch his pockets, where he found à bundle 
of papers, vhieh he ſecured. Sir Willam would 
have diverted him by offering bim the keys of his 
elcrutore in order to {earch for more ; but the colo. 
nel had now ſecuted thoſe of the utmoſt importance. 


f 


Sir William deſired the colonel vduld ſtay til feven 


o'clock, when he would order his carriage to be 
ready; adding, he would only retire and put on his 
clothes, and take leave of his lady. This was granted; 
but the colonel ſoon found he had been too com- 
plaiſant; Sir Wilham inſtead of retiring made his 
eſcape. On the colonel's return a proclamation was 
iſſued, promiſing 1000]. reward to any perſon who 
ſhould apprehend Sir Willig 
Finding it would be in vain ary longer to ſeerete 
himfelf, Sir William repaired to London, and ſur- 
rendered himſelf to the carl of Hertford, captain of 
one of the troops of life-guards, ' After a Niifi/ex- 
amination-before-the-councit;, he was conimitted' to 
the Tower, netwithRanding” the duke of | Somerſet 
offered to bail bim. This refuſal fo irritated the 
duke that he immediately reſigned all his employ- 
Fee r 54k A 24ott 
On the 21ſt of September the king went to the 
houſe of peers, and after giving the royal aſſent to 
fuch- bills. as were ready, put an end to the ſeſſion. 
The deſigned inſurretbon in the weſtern cbunties 
was fo welf eoncerted, and the the conſpirators ſo 
powerful and numerous, that the jacobites at Bach? 
depending on their majority, | openly aſſerted, that 
Ne ae of 5 2 a diverſion to draw 
the king's troops that way; but that the effebtuab 


attempt would ſbom be made in the weſt. The go. 


verument, however, having received information f 
the ſecret proceedings of the malcontents, took ſuch. 
meaſures as rendered all their deſigns abortive: 
Their firſt attempt was intended to be againſt Briſtol, 
which they propoſed to make a place of arms. Ii 
was prevented by the carl of Berkley, lotd - lieutenant 


A the county, and governor of that city, who re- king's name. +7 


” 1 , 
4 : 
8 - 
* 8 


pendent company. Beſides theſe was captain Roben 


whole party, and a meeting of all the chick u 


vas nccordingly proclaimed in feveral towns ui the 


Talbot, an Iriſh. papiſt, who had been in the French 
ſervice, : He carried an account of the reſolution 
formed in London, and by his advice every neceſſ 
ry precaution was taken for preventing any pan df 
their ſcheme from tranſpiring. 0 
The firſt appearance of their riſing in arms va 
abaut the latter end of September, when the end 
Derwentwater was informed that a warrant was iſuel 
by the ſecretaty oß ſtate for. apprehending lum, and 
that the meſſengers were already in the ncighbou- 
hood of Durham. This ſufficiently. alarmed the 


held, where it was refalved to throw off the malque, 
and openly declare their intentions. The Pretender 


uſual formalities. They did not doubt of, beim 6 
ceived very willingly: into Newcaſtle; but on 1. 
proaching the town, they were ſurpriſed io find the 
gates ſhut againſt them. They marched immediate 
to Hexham} where they ſeized all the arms and hot- 
ler they-could: meet with; and proclaimed ile Fr 
tender Here they received advice, that ah 
Kenmure, the earls of Nuhidate, Cartwath 7 
Wintoun, who had taken up arms in t well - 
Scotland, bad entered England 10 join then n 
advanced as fat as Rothbury, They according] 
Hexham on the 19th of October, and, aſter a hed 
march, jeinedbe Scots at night. They af 
the nent day 0 Woller, where they receive! = 
chat the [bighlanders, Who had crolled dle = 
under Mackintoſh were marching to * on 5 
upon which they continued tber roule to 
eee, oft rs eg HT, 
The mibiſtry. being informed of chele reitet 
it was thought proper ta demand _ fue, 
general, ie 6oDo men ſtipiated by 2.95) | 
The demand was immediately comp * bein e 
the neceſſary preparations were made | pelo 8s 
barkation, But as it would be ſome me ; nel 
Dutch could land in Englund, Piu 4 fe fon 
horſe; and hre regiments cf foot. B75 1 
for from Ireland, and tanded-as: Chee eater 
ding of': OQober, /- Alluciatiohs word gg | iy 
into throughout the ＋ 3 
majeſtys perſom und gonernment? 40 l for 
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In the mean time orders were ſent to lieutenant- 


I 
: general Carpenter, (now at Newcaſtle,) to march 
. 


immediately againſt the inſurgents. He accordingly 


ng left that place on the 25th of October, and advanced 
ie at the head of one regiment of foot and three of dra- 
goons, towards Kelſo, where the rebels {till conti- 
0 nued. A council of war was iminediately called in 
le, their camp, and it was reſolved to march directly to 
bug edburgh. They did not long continue in that 
be place ; but by marches and countermarches gave ge- 
4 neral Carpenter the flip, and paſſed into England, 


es, On their approach colonel Chartres, who command- 
bad ed a few troops in that place, propoſed to blow up a 
5 fine bridge over which they were to paſs, in order 
ere 


to obſtruQ& their entry; but the inhabitants op- 
poſed this propoſition. * 
thought it adviſeable to leave the town, after having 


ing ordered ſome barrels of powder to be thrown into 
m a vell, in order to prevent their falling into the hands 
45 of the rebels. FFF 
15 The inſurgents, having entered Lancaſter, perform- 


ed the ufual ceremony of proclaiming the Pretender, 


8 greater number of forces than the government could 
n at that time ſend againſt them, and though they ex- 


pefted Tuccours from different quarters, yet they 


_ when they Teft. the place, carrying with them ſix pie- 5 
| BY © of cannon which they found in the town.” ' The 


7 7.25 wh 1 Ferie N 
approach. 


1 
1 


blved to purſue them with the dragoons only ; per- 
luaded he ſhould be joined by the king's «ls in 
tne veſt,” He was not miſtaken; and bis troops being 
Joined by a conſiderable body under general Willes, 
they marched to Ribble bridge, fully  refolved' to 
attack the inſurgents in Preſton. The very morning 
of their arrival general Forſter gave orders for the 


reaching Lancaſter on the ſeventh of November. | 


The colonel, therefore, 
ind levying the public revenues. Though the town + 


could eafily have been made tenable againſt a much 


"As ſoon as general Carpenter vas informed that the 
rebels were in full march towards Lancaſter, he re- 


i bt debel amy to march, not in the leaſt TuſpeQing the 
n t tops" were fo near. He had dependes for 


intelligence from the gentlemen of Lancaſter, who | 


= 
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They threw up ſeveral intrenchments in an inſtant, 
and did every thing in their power to make a ſtout 
reſiſtance; but were guilty of one capital error, which 
ſufficiently diſcovered their ignorance, or rather in- 
fatuation. For in the morning, upon the firſt intel- 
ligence of general Willes's approach, they had 
detached Macpherſon, at the head of 100 men, to 
take poſſeſſion of Ribble- bridge, which was the only 
paſs by which the royaliſts could march to Preſton ; 
the river being fordable only in two places, one be- 
low, and the other above the bridge, both which 
could eafily have been rendered impaſſable. (The 
bridge terminates a long narrow lane, where Oliver 
Cromwell met with a ſtout reſiſtance from the king's 


| forces.) But Mr. Forſter, inſtead of taking advan- 


tage of this paſs, which he might have eaſily done to 
the deſtruQtion of the royal forces, ordered his de- 
tachment to return to the town, and by that means 
gave them a free paſſage. - 10613 ei 
General Willes expedted to have met with great 
oppoſition in forcing the paſs, and made all the necel: 
| ſary preparations for that-purpoſe ; but was greatly 
ſurpriſed to find it abandoned. He even ſuſpeted 
there was ſome ambuſcade laid for him, and, there- 
fore, reſolved to proceed with great caution. After 
viewing the hedges, and laying the way open for the 
cavalry to enter, he perceived not the leaſt appear- 
ance of an enemy. He, therefore, concluded they 
had abandoned the town, and were endeavouring by 
long marches to return to Scotland; but in this he 


directed theit march to 'Prefton, where the horſe 
| arrived the ſame night, but the foot halted" about 
mid-way. They entered the town ' without oppofi- 
don, Stanhope's regiment of horſe,” and à regiment 

[Fas "Bit Boe for" felon heir 


| Had promiſed" that no party of the kitip's” tr6ops | 
* hou advance within" . ae of Preficn Wighou | 
11 MK wnowledge.” He was accordingly ſurpriſed when. | 
"ted e ceed advice that geferal Willes was Within | 
adv Wap Oo the'town. He advanced, however,” at he 
. roo e 7 party, of derte io view che pottiye" of 'the | 
(hen, iN we deres; And pereciving they were in full march 
gelle in | Wards him; he immediately returned. 10 Atte. ; 


| fremicy, Tbe 


"eral Forſter formed fGüf grand batriers 
— below the chureh; a+. mpg by bri 
Lach, and Pppted bp the gendes vo. 


e Charles N 1 The "third was near a 
un and commanded by the lair of Mackin- 


| 0 ;* toſh: 4 #4 Wa 4 3 * a : Bt ; 1 
0 1 Pool, And the fourth in the ſtreet leading to Liver. 
„1 7 


N by "major Millar, and Mr. Douglas. 


1 be gentlemen volunteers were poſted in 
be hirehayar, under the command of the e | 

ventwater, 'Wintoun,” Nithſdale, and Kenmure. J 
- the firſt | 
adier | 
2 


al de intelligence” of the king's troops bein shear 
he „or in the Teaſt intimidate "the rebels, Ahe with 
UL eaten Expedition,” made” the neceſſaty prepara- 
| maſt their" defence, They barricadoed the ave- 
nes, and poſted detachinens in the iveets, bye-lanes, | 

uch houſes'as were moſt proper for galling their | 


Abdi the church. yard, The feed was fittated | 
mund, ad of a lane leading do the ffeſds, and com 


was alſo miſtaken; for, on his advancing near the 
town, he perceived them in a proper poſture to give 
him a warm reception, though in a place where he 
could attack them with more eaſe than at Ribble> 
bridge. He immediately prepared for an attack, 
and diſpoſed his troops in ſuch a manner as he might 
= annoy them in the town, and prevent their 
: „ . er tj rs 
Aſter viewing the diſpoſition of the inſurgents, and 
finding' all the avenues: leading to the town ſtrongly 
barricadoed, with two pieces of cannon planted on 
each, he reſolved to make two attacks at. the ſame 
time: Accordingly,” à captain and fifty: dragoons 
were drawn out of each of the five regiments, and 
ordered” to attack the avenue: leading to Wigan: 


/ | * 


Another large detachment were ordered to attack the 


avenge leading to Bancaſterr. 


70 


. 
+ F be'firſt attack was upon that barricàde below the 


church, where. old brigadier Mackintoſhicommand- 
ech He received the king's troops very gallantly 
and with a terrible fire; both from the barticade and 
the tops of the houſes, obliged them to retire: io the 
und: of the town. At the ſame time lord Forreſter, 
xwho'conmianded* the other detachment entered the 
Wende ff Wigan fand took poſſeſſion of to large 
houſes within Hſfty' yards of the barricade, where fle 
poſted his men] finding it impratticable/ to force the 
barricade;; hut from theſe houſes, which:ovterlooktd 
the whole town he greatly annoyed: the enemy; 
and from thoſe houſes they received the greater part 
the damage they ſuſtained during the action. 
Theſe houſes had been poſſeſſed by the highlanders} 
when the barricade was commanded by Mackintoſh, 
Hul they were called off to ſupport. the barricade, 
This gave the king's tioops an opportunity of ſeizing 
them und perhaps la ved the remains of that detachment, 
which ſuffered Very greatly in this bold attack. Tho 
other bafricades were'atiacked with great reſolution, 
but withoüt fucteſs7;/ the king's. tops being obliged 
to tetire to the Extremgities'of the'town,! and /temdin 
fatisfied Uli the nent Hay, night noiy hihdering theit 
farther approaches. Klebe bas: Ha don 2110 
1 Hitherto the rebels appeared to haue afted with 
courage and fr wx and to have the-adyantage; 
fince'they repulſed the BEE imevery aack, with 
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very little loſs. But they did not long continue in 


their reſolution to defend themſelves to extremity ; 
for being informed next morning that general Car- 


penter was arrived with a reinforcement of troops to 


ſurround them, their courage failed them; and from 
that moment they adted with great irreſolution, and } 


deſpaired of ſuccels. 
About ten in the moming general Catpenter, ac» 
companied by the earl of Carliſle, lord Lumley, and 
colonel Darcy, arrived at Preſton, and marched him- 
ſelf to the Mancheſter ſide. 


end of the town, in ſo incommodious a manner, that 
it was / impoſſible to draw up above ihree or four in 
front; and on viewing the ground towards the river, 


he ſaw that there were no troops poſted at the end of 


Fiſher-gate-ſtreet, to block up that part of the town, 


where ſeveral of the rebels were {aid to have eſcaped | 
This ſtreet leads to a marſh'ot-mea- | 


the night hefore. 
dow, which joins to that part of the river Ribble, 


where there were two good fords, being the high road 
towards Liverpaol; and towards the end of the ſame 
ſtreet there was another harricade mountet- with tw) 
pieces uf cannon, General Carpenter, therefore, or- 
dered cqlonkl Pitt to polt his to ſquadrons on; that 
marlhi; and going back to the end of the town, he f 


ordered a communicatiqn to be made for! the 


to aſſiſt each other, in caſe of a ſallj from the rebels. f 
Tavelted on all ſides, and ſenfiblęe, when: 400! late, of w 


their condition, ; inſurgents. beten to conſitler:what and very 
was to be done. e highlanders vere for ſallying 
out upon the King's forees,' and dying like ho * 


honour, fword in band; hut they, were eversralad, 
and not allowed to make any fally.;: 
not indted communipated tothe, whole 


it was 'expeftet- gobd 
the king's officets. Colonel Oxhurgh offerad- to 
the headquarters. of- the toyaliſts and treat 


les; and offered 0 lay down-their arms and ſubmit, 


on his promiſing to recommend, them 10 his majeſtys 
mercy; The general told the colonel; he cguld net 


treat with rebels; for as they had killed ſeveral: of 


ſame fate. :Thereglonel teplied, that 
was a man of honour mt an;dfticer,- he wouldnt 
ns to death who wers willing te ſubidis. 


Cle anfwercd;: all he could. do far them was, that | 
if they laid dawn their arms and ſubmitted: them- | 


Ae priſbners at diſcretion, he wauld: prevent, the 
ſoldiers from cutting them in picees; till he bed te- 
erived farther; afders; adding. that he would: ging 
them no move than an hour te emp a final relolu- 
non. Orburgh returned intolthe tawn tan 


Mr. Forſtor:ofrthe genezal's + anſwer} The Scots were | 


very umtilling to accept of auch conditions; arid | 
Willes conſentad ta alle them 4 Jonger time td give 
their anhwer.» : AtHaft they ae urrenges thetw- 
ſelves priſoicrs/atdſeration;7 #1 1c! 13:08 dtortT 
eln dhe abo ion about: 180. des ef the 

ifs were Killed; but ee by — 
vas never known. Upwards were 
ſoners;-ainbug/whom:were We 
of Derwentw ter, lr W Widdeingian, „end ſeveral 
other perſoms of difinAion:3::the: Karls of Nichſdule, 
Winonn, Gdrmtath and Nentnurg, Jord Nairn, and 
other Scottiſh” nablemeh and gentlemen, u he Dum: 
ber of 23, beſides: ſeveral vaflala and forvants, Al 
the noblemen "and leaders werg Jecured. : 


Naitri, captain Lokk hart,, -Sdokoc, eee 
Erſkine; were tried by! a count! l1as:deferters, 

aud executed; 2 bord 33 * 10 | 

V124 55 | 
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He found that the rebels 
had been /attacked the day before without: ſucceſs, ; 
and that moſt part of the king's horſe, and dragoons 
were crouded together in a deep narrow lane near the | 


| ide. of the woyalifts. The carl of Mar reizeated # | 
The mation was 
[3/23 apt {| 
tulation having been propoſed by general Forſter,” as 

terms might be obuined from | 


| taken 

| af giſeintction. 
ſurrender. He accordingly repaired to general Wi | 
the boſs i 
HE was x 
| had hitherto 
| mowed to i ent afithe. e, A r 
the king's ſubje dds, they muſt e % to: ſuffer the 
be hafied; 3» he | 

A aaſtigng bud 


— 7 the clan ff ihe Fr⸗ 
ample of lord 
4he pretender 

| wiſe. withdrew Ar 
| country. and the . 0 
other action, returned toitheir 


dhe Duſch -1x90ps, artix 
immediate, 70 Edinburgh, a hain ho Ty 
taken to \dllpdge.the rebels from Forth. uch. 
able ſtrain of-arvillery, ;was alla-ſbippgd® 
auch ſentits-Seatland, fornbs uſe of Ne um, e 
11 Un the 
Abe deſperate. Gtuatian, Hf, his 
ſolved. te wiſit that; F ipgdem ; bo 


Forſter; oa | 


' abnoygh, Fraucg in 

2 vellel ſat Dante and; on the 240 
I, 

Tetinue, - among whom was the Margy® 

pon the due of Berwick: Hie fete 
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duke of Athol, - was alſo condemned for the lame 
crime, but reprieved, The common men were con. 
fned at Liverpool and Cheſter; the noblemen and 
molt conſiderable officers were ſent to London, con. 
veyed through the ſtreets pinioned like malefafors 
and ſome of them commuted. to wel Tower, aud 
others to Newgate. 

The 2 on which the, bel were ſubdued ; at 
Preſton, a battle was fought at Dumblain, between the 
earl of Mar, who commanded the inſurgents, andthe 
duke of Argyle, commander in chief of the roa! 
army. The duke's forces, amounting, to 3.500 men, 
were drawn up upon the heights above umblas, 
having that town at about a mile, and a balf on hi 
left, aud a wet boggy moraſs, called Sheriff. moot, on 
his right. The earl of Mar's army, amountipg to 
about 9000 men, wene drawn up oppoſite the royal 
army. Mar, who knew his number was much greater 
than Argyle's, extended his lines as far as,poflible, in 
order to take bim in Hank; and in this. Alken 
vanced to the attack. 

Argyle, who tilt now. ſuppoſed that Sheriffmoo 
was impaſſable, faw that 0 or three nighis froſt had 
rendered it capable of hearing. At the lame time he 
perceived, the rebels coming. down the moor with an 
intent to flank bim, having their right extended a 
conſiderable diſtance bæyond he point of his leſt. He 
found himlelf thexefore obliged to alter the diſpok- 
tion of his front, 30 prevent his being ſurrounded; 
which, on, acconnt-of the ſcarcity of general officer, 

as not ſo.cafily done. The baule vas very ohlinar 

ly ; different ce WARE of, 
pe hides. clauned. the » But ſram the 
conſeguences, it appeared that it, Vas really, gn th 
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to Perth, into which be made his public entry, and 
ns proclaimed with great ſolemnity. Here he pub- 
ſhed ſeveral proclamations, and the ſoldiers were 
employed in fortitying the town ; but on the approach 
of the Engliſh and Dutch forces, he abandoned Perth, 
retired to Dundee, and aſterwards to Montroſe. 

The inſurgents, having loſt all hopes of receiving 


coſely purſued by the king's forces, began to be 


in which it was reſolved that the Pretender ſhould 
zetire-in the evening. It happened fortunately for 
| him, that there was then a {mall ſhip in the harbour, 
deſigned for a gentleman: whom the chevalier intended 
10 ſend as ambaſſador to a_ foreign court. This ſhip 
yas now orderedito-convey'the Pretender, with ſome 
of bis particular friends, to the continent. Theſe 
were the carls of Mar and Milfort, the lord Drum- 
mond, and ſome other chiefs. Nine Engliſh ſhips of 
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lance of the enemy, and landed him ſaſẽly at Grave- 
/ mg ren nn 
The rebels no ſooner found that their prince had 


themſelves, and retired. 
duch was the iſſue of a rebellie 
fatal io many noble families; and which, inſtead of 


only 10 frengthen the proteſtant ſucceſfion in the 

ba of en rt 

| During theſe tranſaftions the barrier-treaty, after 
many” difficulties: and delays, which gave feaſon to 


dude it, was finally adjusted and figned at Ante 


Wan, und dhe king of Great Britaib, By this 
| teaty; the boutzds of che imperial dominions' in the 


ah determined; and dbe emperor became gua- 
| jute al dhe duceofijon of the houſe ef Hanover to 

e eee e AE Beſt 
ligning of the „ e 1 


e . el 


1 . 0 9 on the — 
we 7'wſyppreſſing che fehemon; upon the conelu- 
is lion of the barrier-troaty botween the empefoi ap the 
en goneral;;': ale, On 2''convention Väth Spain, 


any aſſiſtance from France, and finding themſelves | 
diſcouraged. They called a council of war, 


war were at that time actually cruiſing at a ſmall diſ- 
uuce from the coaſt, but the night proved fo remark- | 
ably dark, that the pretender's. ſhip eſcaped the vigi- 


deſerted them; than they deſpiſed all order, diſbanded | 


jon that had proved 


promoting the intereſt of the Stuart family, lerved 


Netherlands, as alſo thoſe of the ſtates. general, wete | | e n 
but it was greatly feared a new ohe might not be ſo; 


A. ys! The Parliament met en the th of 
January when the kipg made aſpeech'to:bothhoiiſes; | 


that would free the merchants of England trading to 


"POV Oe 
- bardine, the earl of Linlithgow, and John lord 


25. a „ 


ke that the imperial court never intended to con- 
by the! plenipotenGaries'of the emperor, the Hates. 
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Drummond. 

The impeached lords all pleaded guilty, (except 
the earl of Wintoun, who petitioned for time to pre- 
pare for his defence) and on the gth of February 
ſentence of death was paſled on them by the lord- 
chancellor Cowper, who was created lord bigh ſteward 
on the occaſion. „VVV 

The greateſt intereſt was made to fave the lives 
of thele noblemen. Their unhappy wives beg- 
ged with tears the interceſſion of parliament, The 
houle of lords preſented an addreſs, praying his ma- 
jeſty to reprieve ſuch of the condemned lords asſhould 
delerve his clemency. The king anſwered very cold- 
ly, that he would do what he thought moſt conſiſtent 
with the dignity of his crown and the fecurity of his 
ſubjects. The earl of Derwentwater and Kenmure 
vere beheaded on Tower-hill on the 24th of Febru- 
ary, The earl of Carnwath, and the lords Wid- 
drington and Nairn were reprieved. The earl of 
Nithidale was to have ſuffered with Derwentwater 
and Kenmure; but his mother ſaved him by a gene- 
rous artifice: ſhe obtained permiſſion to take her laſt 
leave of him, ran to embrace him in priſon, and th: 
Inſtantly changed dreſſes. By this means he ef, Ned, 
and the continued in priſon. On being interrogated 
at the bar of the houle of lords concerning the plate 
of. the earl's retreat, ' ſhe obſerved a profound ſilence. 
At laſt, in juſtice to her generous affeGions and vit- 
tues, ſhe was diſcharged.” Wintoun alſo afterwards 
made his eſcape; as did Forſter and Mackintoſh out 
of / Newgate, Twenty-two of the rebels were hanged 
in the country, and ſeveral at Tyburn; particularly 
cologel 'Oxburgh,' Mr. Paul a clergyman, and Mr. 
Hall, s juftice.of peace; oo ET 
This rigour exerciſed againſt the delinquents ren- 
dored the miniſtry odioub to the people. The court 
was alarmed, and it was determined to take the moſt 
proper meafures for preventing the effect. The pre- 
{ent parliament was at the devotion of a miniſtry; 


they:might/poſlibly return upon the rilinift the ri- 
gou#they had exbroiſed upon the people. The att 
of triennial parliaments, that bulwark of the natioral 


liberty, was juſtly alarming to à mihiſtry, evident 3B 


inclinedito deſpotiſm,” It. was indeed danger6us' 


attabk à law of this importance, but the juin ure was 


* 


exttemely favourable. It was therefore determined 
to repeal this act, though juſtiy conſidered as the prin- 


ipal defence of the people againſt the attempts of ar- 
bitrary power. A motion Was e ings in 
the houle'of peers for effe@ihg this purple. It was 
ſaid/ that too frequent elections kept up the ſpirit and 
ultivity of patties ſomented family diſcords, heron, 
ruinous expences, and gave occafian to the cabals and 


intrigues of foreign powers ; that 3 Ina 
of affairs it Was fleceſſary to remedy the evil; and 


| that there was no better method of extinguiſhing the 


s ready to break 
n a bill for extending the 
duration" of pärkiaments. Theſe argumenis Were 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by feveral of the peers,” The 
fundamental laws of the kingdom,” they faid “ re- 
quited-frequent patliamefits. © They were eflabliſned 


fluties of rebellion; which were alway 
put ariew; thin by bringing in a bill f 


by dhe cuſtom of many ages; they were particularly 
interetting to" che bert and glory” of the ſubjekt. 
What confidence eviild foreigners repoſe; in a nation 
tha wouldidly aerificeits' moſt precious rights? The 
Expence of 'leAioits,” the wn wh fie, occaſion 
.would'be fo far from weakehing 

ous ſyſtem, that they would! 
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parllament. The miniſtry voting fing ropyer meahs 


Lud mötives to cöfrüpt the meinbeis. And" might 
not dhe ſame parliament that had effected its prolon- 
5 F | gation, 
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© gation, effect alſo its perpetuity, which alone was 
wanting to deſtroy the privileges of the people, and 
the conſtitution itſelf?“ 


moſities took place, but the two houles paſſed the 
bill, and it ſoon after received the royal aſſent. 
The king now intimated his deſire of viſiting his 


German dominions; but as there was a clauſe in the 
att of ſettlement which prevented him from leaving 


his realms without conſent of parliament, the clauſe 
vas repealed by a new bill, which immediately paſſed 
both houſes. When this buſineſs was done, his ma- 


jeſty cloſed the ſeſſion, declaring, that he had deter- 
mined to viſit Germany, and had accordingly ap- 
pointed his ſon, the prince of Wales, guardian of 
He ſoon after em- 
| barked at Graveſend, and proceeded directly to Pyr- 
to drink the waters 


the kingdom during his abſence. 


mont, where he ſtaid ſome time 


for the benefit of his health. 


The king had ſcarce left England, before the two 


parties that divided the nation, broke out into freſh ' 


animoſities; the diſorderly multitude are always ready 


to follow the example of their ſuperiors. The Whigs 


had formed themſelves into ſocieties, and uſed to meet 
at different houſes in the city and ſuburbs; diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of | Mug-houſes, from the veſ- 


{els they. uſed to drink out of, where whiggiſh healths | 
vere toaſted, One of the moſt famous of theſe 
houſes was in Saliſbury- court, Fleet-ſtreet, and ren-. 
dered ſo by the following circumſtance- The com- 
pany aſſembled there having on ſome occaſion given 8 
extraordinary demonſtration of their hatred and at the Hague, was alſo: confined. 
the leading men of the oppoſite party, 


animoſity 


by malicious -healths and refleQtions, the tory! 


* 


-20th of July they came and attacked the Mug-bouſe, 


which was kept by one Read; with an intent to demo- 


liſh it; but the company ſending for a reinforcement 
from another Mug- 
obliged the aſſailants to fly for the preſent, thougb 


many of them returned, and kept lurking about the | 
houſe the two following days; and on the third one 


Vaughan, who. had been a Bridewell boy, 5 aoſtigated 


the mob to go to the Mug-houſe, and revenge their 
late affront, Accordingly, they. followed, him wih 
loud huzzas of © High church and Ormond,'down * 


with the Mug-boule ! Mr. Read bid them keep 


off or he would fire among them, but they not te- 


Vaughan on the ſpot. for which; he was afterwards 
tried and acquitted, The mob. ſtill continuing their 
2 breaking the windows, pulling down the 
. uUgn, gutung 
e "Ec, the ertt.of 3 ces. ends ing 
ordered the proclamation - againſt. riots to be read, 
which proving of no eſfeft, a. party, of the guards 
were ordered to march to the place, at whoſe: ap- 
pearance the mob. diſperſed. Five: of the; rioters, 
however, were taken, who being tried and convicted, 


f a , _ 


vere hanged before the houſe; ich exemplar pa- 


niſhment effeftyally 
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Thele arguments, however 
national, however forcible, were too weak to operate 
againſt the influence of the court. Diſputes and ani- po 


being informed of it were ſo incenſed, that on: the 


ouſe in Taviſtock- ſtreet, they 
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the houſe, break ing and deſtroying: the | 


| law; gf nations. The. dg ſecretaries of fiat wt 
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| reſpeftto the demolition of Dunkirk, ſhould he 
fully executed to the ſatisfaction of his Briunnic 
majeſty. This treaty alſo contained a mutual gta. 
rantee of all the places poſſeſſed by the contritij 
wers: of the proteſtant ſucceſſion on the Uirone? 
England as well as chat of the duke of Orleans to ie 
crown of France; and: a; defenſive alliance, ſtipu. 
lating the proportion of ſhips and forces, to be fil. 
niſhed to that power, which ſhould be diſturbed x 
home, or invaded from abroad. This treaty was bb 
ſooner made public, than it excited great ditconteng 
both in France and England; but theſe clamoun 
were little regarded by the king and the regent vb 
had each ſecured the point he had chiefly at hear. 
The king had materially ſtrengthened himſelf by 
theſe alliances ; but while he was on the continent he 
diſcovered an inveterate enemy in the perſon of 
Charles XII. of Sweden. George had acquired the 
.. duchies of Bremen and Verden, of which Charls 
| bad been ſtripped by his enemies. The latter un 
'5 therefore fo incenſed againſt the former, that he de. 
termined, if poſſible, to ruin him; and according 
undertook to head an invaſion in favour of the pr. 
tender. His ambaſſadors at London and the Hague 


| ſecretly conſpired in this deſign. The meaſures vere 
4 artfully. taken, and every thing ſeemed to forebode 
Ron dp ñ 
| _Intimationof this intended conſpiracy being gin 
to the king, be ſuddenly quitted Hanover, andre 
turned to. London. The next day after his arid 
the Swediſh, ambaſſador, count Gyllenbourg, vas pu 
under arreſt ; and baron Gortz, the Swediſh refident 


- 


The plan of this intended invaſion was nal 

concerted: a number of veſſels had been pur 
and were to repair; under various pretences to C0. 
tenburgh in Sweden, about the latter end of Much, 
| the ſeaſon when the eaſterly, winds,” which are ſir for 
bringing ſhips: from the Baltic to England, generally 
prevail. Eight thouſand 'foot;: and 4000 bork, al 
; men; together with a formidable train of. ar 
quantity of ammunition and proviſon 
and arms ſufficient for 20,006-men, were to have del 
embarked on board theſe ſhips,: The confederts 
- were, ſo ſure, of being, pcs ar the :diſcontented 
 to:a very ey perſons only;;! nor was there any form 
] treaty drawn up, between the parties engaged in in 
affair; the-mutual-intereſt, each bad in the fcceb 
' was/thought more binding than the moſt ſoles 
S2gEmeuts.;: 54 11 1G An pos * 
- Inthemean time the arreſting the-Swediſhands 
leder, and ſeizing his papers, by which the: whole pt 
* was dilcqyered, alarmed the other foreign minilen f. 
court af London; ben compte 
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dem to ſtir up foreign powers to diſturb the peace of 
their native country, inſomuch that they chole rather 
to make Britain a ſcene of blood and confuſion, than 
gire over their darling deſign of impoſing a popiſh 
pretender. The letters of baron Gortz and count 
Gyllendourg- were laid before the houſe, and ſoon 
after publiſhed by his majeſty's command. Both 


houſes addreſſed the king upon this occaſion, and, in 


fuitable terms, expreſſed their reſentment. All com- 
merce with Sweden was prohibited; and a ſquadron 
of thirty-two:ſhips was immediately fitted out, which 


block 

and 1 in execution the deſign 
Wache had been ſo long projecting. The king of 
Sneden, finding himſelf hs difappoincethy and in 
dinger of feeling the \ reſentment of his Britannic 
majeſty; not only deſiſted from his .enterprize; but 
al endeavoured to make a peace with him, which 


|. was ſoon after effected by the mediation of the re- 


gent of France. li e eee et ts 
On the gd of April Mr. ſecretary Stanhope de- 
lvered a meſſage from his majeſty to the houſe of 


commons, informing them, that being defirous, as 


far as poſſible, of ſecuring: the kingdom againſt any 
uure attempt of a forei enten he Ne 
neceſlary;: that fuch 3 ſhould, be early con- 
eetted with other princes and ſtates as mighi conduce 
noſt eſfektually to that end: and as this would re- 
qure ſome expence, his majeſty hoped the commons 


lin to make good ſuch engagements as might eaſe his 


| Deeplerof all future charge and apprehenfions on 
e G2 bf) code 3h I and an order was ſent to Holland to releaſe baron 


account. 


* ee 
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vu ſirenuduſiy urged, to aſk money for alli- 
aces, without firſt acquainting them with the parti- 
Urs, was no ways agreeable to the methods le par- 

ent; and that new: alliances ought not to be pur- 
aid with money. At length, however, it/was pro. 
poſed to grant: his majeſty a ſum not Exceeding 
250, 000d. *which- after: ſome debates Was carried, 
Weh ga by mall weden Aud dds Grem 
Brinn found!) herſelf engaged in continental con- 
inddanenhecauſe the reigning family poſfelfed eftates 
n Cemmny g an inconvenience:whi h has more than 


Ki) d[armycſball be thought:! neceſſary 'i io the 
Pice ah it is uneaſy 10 the pebpl eit 
ve tanxing this vote 5y {io ſmall a majority 
ed tlie King; and a 'change in the miniſtry was 
. Sir Robert Walpole, 
te ommhoner of the ſury, and chancellor of 
ho Achequer;./ Mr. Pulteney, ſecretary' at war; 
cretary of ſtate; the duke of De- 


„Methuen, ſe 


wuldire, 
. 


nie 
da 


3 Mr. Sta * | 
Cry end chancellor of the exchequer i; Mr. 


— of the admiralty ; the duke of n 


Ueutenan : | 
alle lord. ch. — and the — Now: 
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8 * happened betwe 


would, by their aſſiſtance cat! this juntture, enable 


wenge produced great debates in the houſe: 


| in_the miniſtry, to demand his trial: ' The 
che two 


de Engliſh had an undoubted right to diſpenſe with | 
the oblervance of the ſame law, by arreſting his 


xked:up the Swediſh fleet in their own harbours, | 


Ice deen ſelt, and which always muſt by. felt whilſt | 
imagining the duke had officiouſſy forced himſelf 


A. D. 4717. The parliament met on the 2oth of 
February, when the king, in a ſpeech from the throne, 
informed them, that the inveterate rancour of a a 
{Ron which they ſtill poſſeſſed, had again prompted 
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houſes concerning the manner of the proceſs. The 
lords inſiſted that the commons ſhould firſt proceed to 
make good the articles of high treaſon againſt tne 
earl, before they attempted 'to prove thoſe relating 
only to high crimes and miſdemeanors. The com- 
mons refuſed to proceed only as they ſtood in the 
impeachment. The breach became wider between 
the two houſes, and the lords refuſed a conference 
which had been demanded by the commons. The 


accuſers were now ordered to appear and make good 


their charge againſt the earl of Oxlord; but this they 


refuted, and the noble priſoner was ſet at liberty. 


The commons were greatly enraged at the eſcape 
of this nobleman, whom they had marked out for 
deſtruttion; and, as a laſt — of their malice, they 
reſolved on an addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to ex- 
cept the earl of Oxford out of the act of grace, 
which was intended to be brought into the houſe. 
This addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to comply with, 
and alſo forbid the earl to appear at court. 
The att of grace having paſſed the commons, was 


| carried up to the lords, on the 15th of July, where it 
| alſo paſſed without the leaſt oppoſition. In the af- 
ternoon of the ſame day the king went to the houſe; 


and having given the royal aſſent to that, and ſuch 
other bills as were ready, cloſed the ſeſſion. ro 
The earl of 
Prior, Thomas Harley, Arthur Moore, and ſome 


others, were particularly excepted by name in the act 


of graee. By virtue of it the earl of Carnwath, and 
the lords Widdrington and Nairn were immediately 
diſcharged; but the lord Duffees vas continued in 
priſon, with an allowance of gl. per week. All 


| thoſe: who lay under ſentence of death in Newgate 
were diſmiſſed, as were thoſe that were detained, on 


account of the rebellion, in the Fleet, che Marſhal- 
ſea; and other priſons in the kingdom. | 
80on after the att of indemnity was paſſed, count 
Gyllenbourg was diſcharged from his confinement, 


On the 2d of November the princeſs of Wales 
delivered of a prince, who, on the 28th, 
was haptised by the name of George William. 


his: majeſty; in compliance with the cuſtom which 
preſeribed that one of the principal lords of the 


court, commonly the lord chancellor for the time 
being, ſhould ſtand as fecond 


5 god- father, had or- 
dered the duke of Newcaſtle to ſtand. The prince 


into: this honour, expreſſed his reſentment in very 


warm terms to his grace; which his majeſty being in» 


formed uf, looked on the prince's anger as expreſſed 
againſt: himſelf, and ſent him immediate orders to 
| leave St. James s; which. he complied with, and 


took up his reſidence at Leiceſtex-houſe, whither he 
was accompanied by che princeſs his conſort, though 


it was imimated to her that ſhe might remain at St. 
1 as long as ſhe thought proper. This quar- 


) extended' to the friends of each party, for as all 
in ine king 's ſervice were forbid: to viſit the prince's 
court at Leiceſter-houſe, ſo moſt of bis royal bigh- 
nelfes's ſervants forebore going to St. James s. Aſter 
this affair whenever his majeſty went abroad, he 
committed the adminiſtration to the lords juſtices. 

The parliament met on the 31ſt of November, 


when the king made a Tpeech to boch houſes, in 


which be informed them,-that he had reduced the 


army to very near one half, fince the beginning of the 

1a led ad expreſſes his defire, that all thoſe 

vho were friends to the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, 
| 7 X „„ » So 
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xford, Simon lord Harcourt, Mr. 


ir was the unhappy cauſe of a diſpute be- 

tween the king and the prince of Wales : for it ſeeme 
his royal highneſs had intended the biſhop of Oſua- 
burg, bis uncle, ſhould have ſtood god · father; but 
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might unanimouſly concur. in ſome proper metbod 
for the greater ſitengthening the proteſtant intereſt, of 
which, as the church of England was unqueſtionably 
| the main ſupport and bulwark, ſo would ſhe reap the 
principal benefit of every advantage accruing from 
the union and mutual charity of allproteſtants.. Ad- 
dreſſes of thanks were preſented by both houſes ; 
and then the commons proceeded to take into con- 
ſideration the eſtimates and accounts, in order to ſet- 
le the eftabliſhment of the army, navy, and ord- 
nance: 10,000 men were voted for the ſea ſervice; and 
the ſum of 224.8571. was granted for defraying the 
expence of the navy. The ſupply for the army next 
came under deliberation, when a very warm debate 
- _ enſued upon the number of troops that aught to be 
maintained. Sir William Windham, Mr. Shippen, 
and Mr..Walpole; were for reſtriding them to 12000 
men only; but the courtiers affirmed that 16, 0 
were abſolutely. beceſſary. - Mr. Shippen, amang 
many other vehement expreſſiona, ſdid, “ that the 
+ ſecond paragraph of the kings ſpeech, ſeemed 
rather to be calculated for the Meridian of Ger- 
many than Great Britain; and chat it was à great 
* misfortune that the king was a ſtranger to our lan- 
guage and conſtitution.” Theſe words gavg offence 
to ſeveral members; who affirmed this was a ſcanda- 
lous invettive againſt the king's. perſon and gouern- 
ment, and moved that be ber ſent” to the 
Tower. Mr. Shippen refuſing to retract, or excule | 
what he had ſaid, Was vated to the Tower byrs great 


„ RR. 
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Citadel; under the 
Acœnrdingly, on the 6th of Auguſt they embarked, 


majority, and the number of land forces was kxedat 
16,347 effeaive men; for the maintenance of hm 
- the ſum of 650,000l; was allotted; : 
-: Complaint being at this time made of che ſcarcity: 
of filver coin in the. nation, occafoned-by the gold 
being rated too high; by the advice of Sir IHaae 
Newton, and the apprabation: of the houſe df em.! 
mons, the value of guineat was redueed from twemy- 
one ſhillings and fix-pence, to twebty-ane; ſhillings] by | 
- which means the ſilver coin; which:had been. befbre - 
' exported in exchange for gold, was in ſome mealure 
kept at bome. 26) ande e 203 n 7 
AK Di 1718. iT his year commenced with tir. 
cumſtance of a very paculiar ratur. One james 
Shepherd, a youth 


reading their books; had worked himſelf up 0 ſuc 
a height of enthuſiaſm, that ke attcaily wiſhed: for 
an opportunity uf aſſaſſinating che king, an auE)&W) 


wrote a letter to Mr. Leske, à non qurimg dergyman; | 


ropoſing ia ſcheme fon effetling this horrid: 15 
p — 3 * ſmiti t in 
palace,” Leake, terrified at ſuch a letiar, immedi. 
Fryer, an alderman of Londdf;- whoadviſed him io 
{ſecure the author, whenke called ſor an anſwer 1 this 

was accordingly done, and m was chmmitt ed to Neu: 


Marthe. 
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88 
of the, line, in Pupſuit of tbrim. The admiral himſel 
O ald, the-battle baganl The 
ellitaken, entept three ſhips of the lin and thus fi- 


prizes had ſulteinetbp during which: he rata let- 
tan from Naptain Walton injarming- him that hs 


of gighitaen; apprentice to a4 
coach- maker, by frequenting Jacbbite:ſeminarics; and 


Tha ſuma Rops-were taken in zal the air hüt 
malle on the 


* :Þhs | . * 
when hinsjeſſy 
nonclanded, And adde d ther 
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ance, was concluded between the emperor, Fraue. 


England and Holland, the purpoſe of which us. 5 
induce Philip V. of Spain to join in the alliance Ar vo 
to make peace vith the emperor Charles VI. wit; rec 
whom he had been ſome time at variance. But ph; for 
lip proving reſractory, the king of England Prepared . 


to ſupport his mediation by force of arms, 
Philip, taking advantage of the emperor's bein 
engaged in a war wick the Turks, equipped a "oy. 
armament, and gave the command of it to the = 
quis of Leda; who, in purſuance of his orders, fail: 
from Bareclona, and, landing at Cagliari, the capita 
ol the land. of Sardinia, which belonged to his 
umnperiah majeſiy, reduced: the whole illand. He 
ben proceeded to Palermo and Meſſina, and id 
lege to the citadel of the dauer. 

"In: tae man time a fleetiof twenty. one fait of the 
ling, commanded by. Bir George Byng. arrived a 
Naples; where it was agreed! that 2000 German in 
famxy thould be ſent to Meſſina, for the relief of ths 
protection of the Britiſh fleet 


andi thret days aftor diſcovered the Spaniſh ſquadron 
con ſiſting of twenty-ſeven fail, in the Faro yy 
The Spaniards, on ſighi of the Engliſh ſquadray 
ſtood away; but kept themſelves in order of halle. 
Sir George ſollowed them all that day and the ſuc 
cefing;night/ The next morning eight of ibe Spa 
ni men of war, wich all the gallies, firt ſhips, bomb. 
veſſels and ſtore : ſhips, ſe paraied from iht main fee; 

& gn for the Sicilian ſhore; upon which Sit 
ge Byng detached: captain Walton; with fix ſhips 


eantinued ton chaſe the main flert, and bout ten 
Spaniards made but 


a: Pagan dfience,: and werp;an!tgtally.;doſcated, 10 


gates biah aſcaped ec: Malta: boog og dc 
Sir George: Bypgiiaid by for ſome day/4:to-rcfit the 
rigging of his ſhips, and to repair the dungs tho | 


bod takten fhun Spa gib mon af war, one ef f 
guns, comma Ie by rrar-edmiral. Marif cht 0f 


— 


anding ut Wi 
Font Þ 


der his command, entantd e ee, cal . 
wade a ſeizure of a dg Engisch hip charter 


Spain, hich was no ſooner knawn'than pn e 
part of cht Engliſn. 1991 e 
met oa the auth of N | 


inforited them ofqhe tron | 4 


Gibet uf Spain 
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K. D. 1718. 
weſt Indies to fit out privaleers againſt the Engliſh. 


vould enable him to reſent ſuch treatment. He then 
recommended to them to conſider of proper methods 
for preventing frauds and abules in the revenue. 


moved for an addreſs of 1 to his majeſty 
on the ſucceſs of his arms. This mation produced 
— warm debates: the defeat of the Spaniſh - fleet 
vas thought. by: many to be an ation contrary to the 
wles of good faith, Tod conſequently - diſhanourable 

v England; while others extolfed it as one of the 
ule exploits which had been performed-fince the 
revolution.': The addreſs, therefore, was warmly op- 


out ccc; for" being carried in the affirmative by a 


thoſe meaſures: which the king taken for 


had already 
ing a laltiog tranquillny in Europe; particularly in 
telaton to the'crown of Spain, a their refolutien 
00 enable lum, in concurrence wich his allies; not 
only ta reſent 24h injuries that erœun had already 


ling bete een the two nations, but te ſuppart him in 
the moſt affabiual manner in ſuch farther meaſures as 
be ſhouJd' judge neceſſary 10 complete the publie 
munquilliby zn. Europe; and to check the growth: of 
that-naval power, which muſt ethonviſe prove'dahg er- 
ous to ihe trade of this kinggom. en Mw 


. 

. 

5 

If 3 

ips A bill Which Was he this eden, err po means were taken of 100 000 it, 2 190 5 
el frengthening; the) proteſtant äntereſt in thele king. cet Was imme 100 425 ered to be; + read 

n dows; and Another for limiting the peerage;'(6cca- 3 Wa for rehendin Jags 
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2 ſuture period.  : 9190 ee Bartel NEE olf Fr; tel on lt; 1 

b A rupture With. hac for ſome ume begn eon- | On ſhot Fer h his majeſt yen, tothe 
he bed 2x inevitable, and on the 27th of December, | houſe, and'; he path iament 5 hi had re; 
ho bi me jelly put it paſt a doubiib y adinge Mollage to 4 cen Miele Ss, an 17700 5 1 5 
et- both houſeyp informing them, id All His endedivourk S] " 15 fayour 0 pretend af 2n 

hs 0 procute redreſs for the injuries done to His ſabes | J d jn an 205 1 0 i 
up bythe kingof Spain! proving ineffeAual, he had foutid | 3 TY Il 5 1 8 1 Fw, q bat 
of} 1 er to dlealane avar' againſt chat monaten forces 5 1504 WE Fo 1 16 10 ling e 

unb, | This mefage being read. a motion was madde for an : ſet mant Ktraord nary 75 50 5290 | 

n. Address tothe kl «pe aſſuring him that the commons Sn e MEA rn. the. orders oiv 70 
gt — him in che proſeeutleh of tlie bs preparing a fleet were e 10 055 175 

n war, itil Spain be obliged 46iaccept- of * that 0 7 oh of A Sir Jo Joly Nopris ai ale tr 

{his ale tems of peagr, aud agree to ſuch conditions | Spithend* to t i weſt 9 70 Wirf Pur ne m 5 of war; ang 
of . trade and. commerte, Al che 'Englih werd eitited | i tn 107 ke ley 3 5 m St. let's 
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th ese England, the prinee de , where it hs 15 19 rack 5 
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— da eckt irory.tiik projet; offchdedai power cri 78 erg duch 

Nici beleniment could Sl t — dp ic! d fort *eigh thours.” 1 900 


el e, not only to himſelf, but even to the whole 
Thie, however, did not prevem 
a Adder hem, uch be had dd Cor 
ae pretender on de mne of Great Sritsin. 


tr 4 * 


— 


He ſaid, that he was perſuaded a Britth partiament | 


As „oon as the king left the houſe; lord Cottertt 


great majority, it was preſented to bis majeſty. The 
parliament therein declared their entire ſatis faction of 


frengthening Ahe I furcefſion, and eſtabliſh: 


bone 0 dur commerce, in breath of the treaties fab: | 


poſed by ſeveral members in both houſes, but 'with- | 


fake retreat in his 


A. D. 1719. 633 
Conferences had been fte. uently beld between him 
and the duke of bien who at this time was in 
Spain, wherein it was agreed to give the chevalier 
an invitation to come to Madrid, to put himſelf at 
the head of a large body of auxiliary forces, which 


his catholic majefly propoſed to lend him, in order io 
aſſert with fucceſs his pretenſions to the Britiſh crown. 


Accordingly, the chevalier pred the papal domi- 


nions, 2 45 he had taken ref ge, and was received 

with reat marks of friendihi by Philip, who treated 

him as king of En gland. Th 

| vg miniſter at 1 court of France, diſpatched the 
rſt intelligence of the deſigns of Spain. Ae pro- 
oſed ſendin 


tranſports, rig on board 6,000 regular, 


7% 


ook 
with arms for 12,000 then, to he he lynded j n the ve ou 


England, under the conmant of the duke 1 
Wal with the title of captain general W 10 5000 
catholic ma [cfty. 
in the name of that kit importing, that far 
Reel reaſons he had iy 112 of bis NL I, wy 
aries ta kt 10 abt for his! Intereſt in En- 


po and Scotland, and uſe their utmoſt « endeayours 
or kh 1 and that the fear of il ſucceſs 
might not ter any erſon* from « 9 95 eſpeuſin 

his intereſt, his moſt Catl lie 177 of * Foo : 


inſt | ge a 
2 46 leave deen jo all ich nt g Po r 
de might take in chi Fut e e 4 Si n 

179 minjſixy. 1 


171 47 10 n as the E 
Ween ated ai his ee invaton, the. 


veral of their 

8 A ng 
N s, e, | 
a . i „ n i 62 ad37s b Gadlakahpt 


The earl of Stair, the. En- 


g ah armament of ten bin of wax and 


He was provided with declarations | 


Their = — never be juli aſcertained but ſe- | 
veſſels returned 
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Seaforth, vith the marquis of Tullibardine, and about | difficulties which. had hitherto: retarded a pacifieatioj lan 
400 men, chiefly Spaniards, on board. three frigates | were removed. Durin his ſtay abroad, the king of. al 
and vs tranſports, landed in the ſhire of Roſs in | fered his mediation to ing about a peace between pol 
Scotland, where they were joined by upwards 'of 1 90 Sweden, the Danes, the Ruſſians and the Poles, by 
Scots. Here they remained for ſome time, giving | The Czar, however, rejected his proffered ſervice be. thei 
out that their es were not to remove from | ing reſolved to proſecute his ſchemes of conqueſt, He cult 
thoſe parts till they beard of the duke. of Ormond's | ſent his fleet to the Scheuron, or Batſes, of Sweden, dou 
landing in England, or ſhould receive further orders { where his troops landed to the number of 1 5,000 men futu 
from him. They ſoon after took poſſeſſion of the and committed the moſt: ſhocking cruelties. whic 
caſtle of Donan, of whence they vere driven by In order to proteQ the Swedes from theſe deſtroy. Joya 
captain Boyle, commander of his majeſty,s ſhip the * Sir ohn Norris was ordered imo the Baltic ui 4 
Worceſter. On the 5th of June ns oy os of forces, on, which in the beginning of Sepien. whic 
under the command of major-gen Whitman, Pons * Swediſh fleet. ' This junction of he for.t 
marched in purſuit of the rebels, Ap a (90 days after and Swedes defeated all the defigns of Peter tlabl 
came up with them at the paſs of Glenſhiel, which | who fearing his fleet ſhould experience the ſame ſys conf 
they endeavoured reloluely to defend, but on the | | with that a: Spain, in the ſreights of Meſſina, though ment 
near approach of the king's. Wee they deſerted it, | proper to recall his ſhips; and, the winter ' comin on conſi 
and retired to another paſs. called Strachel, where Sir John Norris returned to England. ona 
they were more advantageouſly. poſted. "The gene- A ſcheme had been concerted: by the miniſtry for nillo 
ral took a view of their {uation here, and being re- making a _— of Corunna and of Peru in South Cucin 
ſolved to attack them, diſpoſed his forces in a conve- | America; in conſequence of which, 4, o00 men, w. charge 
nient manner for. that ut purpoſe, 1. enemy had then | der. the. command of lord Cobham, were embarked wit 
about 300 Spaniards "A 1.040 highlanders, beſides a | at the Ile of Wight, and on the 24ſt of September pany, 
ſecond” body of hi lb ig Tn vere. poſted on 2 | failed; under the co .of fe hips of war, con ind be 
hill, foe iſtance, So with an jptent to, ſeize: the | manded by captain Mighels, who was to be j joine ah wv 
baggage. His majeſty” s forces did not much exceed | captain, Johnſon, then cruifing off Fontarabia. When g the 
2,000 men. On ſhe 19th they Came to an engage- | the quadron atrived-on the coaſt of Galicia, it key Eft 
ment, but the rebels, after they had . their | cruizing three days in the ſtation appointed a ſow e 
_— ran away with great precipitation, . ſon to join them; but he not appearing, and the dw 1 | 
ot be, brought to a regular * e ger of lying on the coaſt at this ſeaſon of the jeu * 

| bose drove them from rock to By with tranſporis rendering it neceffary to take tone i. he 
manner purſued them for three hours, when. —.— got | meaſures; for acting nv On him, the wind juſt atths 1 10 


to the ſummit of the hill, after which they were ſoon time offering fair ſor Vigo, lord Cobham reſolved 
 Uiſperſed,. The king's troops lay on their arma all | attempt the reduRion; of that place. This ſchent 
the following night, and marched the next morning | was-executed with very little difficulty ; for on the 
to Glenſhiel, where the remaining Spaniards, to the | fifth day after the ſiege the citadel capitulaed 
number of '274, ſurrendered priſoners. at diſcretion, | on honourable terms. There were in the town about 
and were afterwards conve 7 to W caſtle. — mc iron eannon; and in the citadel vere 
Seaforth, Mareſchal and ullibardine, made their pieces of cannon, of which fifteen wer 
eſcape 10 the Lewis or Ork IHands, 1 leavir | their 1 — j and two large mortars, beſides above 2.000 
followers to provide for themſelves. | barrels of powder, and ſeveral cheſts of arms; et 

During theſe tranſaQtions the king of Svedep fat | ſhipa-were feized.in the harbour, chree of whichv I 
down with his army before Frederich where be 1 dane for privatcers. Lord Cobham now ordered M 
was killed by : a {mall ſhot, as he was givi rags | al-Wade to — with 2,000 men on bot 
in the intrenchments for an. attack againlt ning FINES four tranſports, and t0 ſail to the upper end of be 
This ſudden and unexpetied incident gave a turn to bay ef Vigo; which he accordingly 4id;! and having 
the affairs of Europe. Charles was 8 50 landed his men, marchad to Punta Vedra, which 
fn got, fiſter Utrica Eleonora, who, _ Carrendred without oppoſition ; and on the 43d of 0 

0 


n, gave. ſufficient reaſons 0 believe, t — the general returned to Vigo. Lord Cobb 
ed tolive peaceably with h 1. 0 8 —— ould be impoſſible to) maintain hin grow! 
65 n the mean 1 FRY ue 0 Yr 1s. ain, ordered the forces, can 


lip, Wah — þ 1 ed. and om the ayth he ae fo 


- i We ade the territories of rl Lan where he/artivad about ha middle of N) | 
9 duke” of 5 110 the, mom of $03 ' 91971 11am n 5508 91118 dr every 
1 fil the Ki fquis de Cilly advane ki 50 „n dhe mean üme he French had ade eat 
vers he found, fix men of war jult-fin ſhed. uppn.zbe | maſters. of Fontarabia and Roſasg which being 
flocks; 1255 EE, burnt, together with \ fimber,;-uaſts | of,rhe-prigcipal keys ie ihe kingdom! vf Spain, #7 
e IM wk 1 nous ams even v 
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w.ment withka ſpeech ;. in which he told them, that 


int of being delivered from the calaminies of war, 
by the influence of Britiſh arms and councils ; that by 
ſheir aſliſtance he had hitherto ſurmounted all diffi- 
culies, and by the eoutinuance of their help he 
oubted not of ſurmounting whatever might ariſe in 
future. Both houſes preſented addreſſes of thanks, 
vhich were filled with the warmeſt expreſſions of 
loyalty e 767 0 ol 9 

A. D. 170 We are now come to à period 
vhich:will- always be remarkable in Engliſti hiſtory 
fr the deſtructive South ſea ſcheme, when the inſa. 
table hand of avarice threw-the whole kingdom into 
donſuſion. At the opening of. the ſeſſion of parlia: 
nent, his majeſty had earneſtly recommended the 
conlideration of proper means for reducing the na- 
tional debt, which amounted to more than fourteen 
millions, - A ſcheme was accordingly formed for re- 
during all the public funds into one, in order to diſ. 
charge the whole. This plan -was laid by Sir John 
Blount,” one of the directors of the South-ſea com- 
ny, a perſon poſſeſſed of all the art, plaufibility 
nd boldneſs neceſſary for ſuch an,undertaking. This 
ſcheme he communicated to Mr. Aiſlebie, chancellor 
of the exchequer, and alſo to one of the ſecretaries 
of fate; - It was conſidered by the miniſtry; and 
ipearing to be very advantageous to the public, it 
vw adopted. „„ O ee 950 £5) , Sta». 55 wh { 2 

It now remained to carry the plan into execution z 
md the South-ſea company laid a propoſal before the 
houſe of commons, offering ito give 3,500;000k. for 
te privilege of taking in all the irredeemable:debts, 
mounting to near 800;0001; per annum; and alſo 


moſtly: bearing g per cent. intereſt; either by pur 
aſe from the proprietors, or by ſubſcriptions into 


heir capital ſtock. This method of increaſing their 


ecited the jealcufy of che bank of England; 

ud, accordingly, the directors of chat opulent body 

kid their propoſal before the commons. They 
ered io give above ſive millions for the ſame ꝓtivi- 
we This rivalſhip proved the deſtruttion of the 
dale. The South - lea: company made a ſecond pro- 
dal: they offered no deſs than. y, 300, oo. in caſe 


or any part of them. They alſo propoſed to pay to 
Pl of te public one year's purchale- of all the 
_ redeemable long annuities that ſhould be brought 
deir capital. The bank now made a ſecond 
ol, more advantageous, in ſeveral reſpetts, to 
e public, than that of the South; ſea company. 
icy obliged themſelves to give 1700l. bank ſtock 
every 100l. irredeemable long annuities. But 
offer. was far from. intimidatüng che South - ſea 
"pany. Determined, at any rate, to obtain the 
y of taking in the publie dehts, they offered to 
Wborate all the funds of the bank, Eaſt-India 
MPany, and exchequer into iheir iown capital. It 
* indeed, thought proper to adopt this propo- 
but ine very rumout oß ſuch a ſcheme raiſed. 
n lock to 120 per cent. They now uffeted 
0 Tek more than the bank, and alſo four years 
half purchaſe. upon all annuities 


un thewhole wouldamount to:3;567;50g); for 
le 3:567,50gl. ſo that 
Lvhole offer was 7, 56500. Beides this, they) 


Tatts, but, to pay g per cent. for that million, 


ths, ded Pe: the company's capital in-fourteen: 
This | 131 vf emen 05 TORI oft a7 


be F. pon was adopted, and a bill was ordered 


£ 
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i Europe, as well as Great Britain, was on the 


te redeemable debts then at the bank and exchequer, | 


4 
a 


1 


3 


I peared ; payment of the dividends was Ropyled. and 


Enn purchaſe. be 
mo heir capital ; which, ifallthe annuitbes were 


Nai offered to circulate one million of .exchequer | 
ke year's. purchaſe of ſuch annuitiesas-fhould) | 


* into the houſe of commons for that 


at Lady-day and Michaelmas of the enſui 


| A: D. 1720 634 
- purpdſe: ' While the bill was under conſideration, 


the company's ſtock roſe to near 400l. per cent. The 
bill paſſed both houſes, but not without great oppO. 
* fition in the houſe of lords; and ſoon after received 
the royal aſſent. N | 
On the iich of June the king put ari end to the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech; in which he ſignified his inten- 
tion of viſiting his German dominions; and for which 
he ſet out a few days after the prorogation of the 
parliament. Before his' departure he was reconciled 
to the prince of Wales; which deſirable event was 
chiefly brought about by the mediation of the duke 
of Devonſhire and Mr. Robert Walpole: 2 
At the time of the King's departure every thing 
ſeemed to promiſe domeſtic tranquillity: but the 
reſtleſs paſſion of avarice ſoon obliterated theſe plea- 
ſing appearances, and threw the nation into the ut- 
moſt diſtrefs. The South-ſea company finding their 
ſtock begin to ſink in its value; eauled a notion to 
be propagated that Gibraltar and Port-Mahon would 
be given up to the Spaniards, in exchange for a large 


ſea would be protected and enlarged. This rumour, 
diffuſed with great induſtry, ' inſpired the people with 
ſuch extravagant hopes, that two millions of original 
ſtock were ſubſcribed in leſs than five days after the 
cloſe of the ſeſſion of parliament. The ſtock of the 
company roſe to above 10001. per cent. The Miſſi- 


| kingdom upſide down, was heiter founded. But the 
paſſion for riches, like other paſſions, is ſometimes 
too blind to be directed by experience, and too deaf 
to liſten to the voice of reaſon. The defire of ac-. 
quiring large fortunes drew into the ſnare a multitude 
of | unhappy people, who became the dupes of inter- 
eſted artilice.” The rage of ſtock- jobbing filled every 
head, and ſwallowed up every other idea. Whigs, 

| tories, jacobites, the nobility, the clergy, phyſicians, 


kipital was looked upon as a very valuable acquiſition, | lawyers, merchants, and the very women themſelves, _ 


| were all animated with the ſame ſpirit: all converted 


this charm was of no lang duration. ' It was ſoon 


found, that the South- ſea commerce, the ruinous” 
foundation of theſe enormous proceedings, was far 


from being ſufficient to anſwer the views of avarice. 
deſe debis/ſhould be ſubſcribed, and in proportion | At 0 
| projects, ſet on foot by the fraudulent. induſtry 'of- . 


Stocks, therefore, fell prodigiouſly; and ſeveral 


& % * 


covetouſneſs, were totally rejebted. No mon 


hs > 


a ap- 


public credit vaniſhed, F amilies, without number, 

were reduced to beggary; and the mtoxication of 
| frivolous and ſenſeleis hope was fuccceded' by the 
. cries of (deſpair. | oe gt g 


ſtock at 400 per cent. in payment for ' 4,775,000. 
redeemable debt, which the company was to repay 
year. 
This was afterwards called the Bank- contratt, t Ney 8 
tumour of which: cauſed the South-ſea ſtock to riſe 
prodigiouſſy. But this riſe did not continue long, It 
| foon appeared that chis ſuppoſed contratt had no 
real foundation, being nothing more than a tempo - 
ry expedient to quiet the clamours bf the people.” 
The directors of the bank, finding their property” 
td be in danger of being ſwept away by that porten- 
tuoustide of ruin; which bore down everything before 
| it, renounced their agreement; and the Southi-ſea 
company; deprived af this ſupport, ſunk under its 
dyn weight. Back OSS 17 ledof dt AHA 49 ; 2 
In the mean time repeated expreſſes were diſ- 
0 Hanover, repreſenting the ſtate of affairs 


2 Y his 


diſtri in Peru, where the Engliſh trade to the South .“ 


ſippi ſcheme in France, which had juſt turned that 


| their money into paper; and al believed they” 
: ſhould: grow rich by parting/ with their-riches. But 


| the South-ſea company. That corporation entered 
into an agreement to take a quantity of the South:ſea 


— 


to his majeſty, and earneſtly beſeeching him to haſten 
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88 more — The peace in 


ery is 
2 ſouth. wants only the form of a congreſs; and 


"ad of the north. is, brought much nearer to a conclu- 
on., I. ſhall, at a proper time, order the ſeveral 
2s I haye made to be laid before you; by which 
* vill perceive the ſucces. of our endeavours 
eſtabliſh peace throughout Europe, and 10 ſecure 
and ſupport the proteſtant religion. At the ſame 
time, I can never ſufficiently expreſs: my concern 
for the unhappy turn of affairs, wbich bar e 
affcfed, the public credit at home. 
:..... + Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
2 I. do moſt earneſtly recommend it to you, . 
you conlider;of the molt. effects and ſpeety, Ant 
to reſtote the national credit, and fix it upon a laſt- 
ing foundation. You vill, I doubt not, be aſſiſted 
in ſo commendable and neceſſary a work, by every 
man. that, loves his country, and eſpecially by the 
ſeveral great ſocieties of this kingdom. I hope you 
will, on this eccafien, remember, that all your pru- 
dence, your temper: and reſolution, are neteſſary o 
out and apply the proper remedies io our mis- 
fortunes; which. will, if you ſucceed, ſerve to in- 
| creaſe that reputation ou have ſo juſtly acquired; 
n if | you. ſhall be able, notwithſtanding 


EY „to diſcharge a part of the national 
be, TI 
lad before: 


17 he ſeveral eſtimates __ 
you of the expence of the enſuing 
and defrre you; . iſpatch the ſupplic erden for 


<6 - My lords. and geralemten, . 

am glad to obſerve to you, that our 15 ap- 
pears 1 12 been more extended this year than in 
the preceding.,” We have the moſt flouriſhing: nh 
of avy.nation whatſoever to protett us; and 
you will turn your #8. to the beſt methods. 
the ſecuring and i our commerce. Nou 
may depend upon my hearty concurrence to all ſuch 
paar yo K As Aa wes 10 you pockiiany: * * 


ir, my Ber uſual addreſſes, rey Neville, 
Wt thatthe direſiors of 6, W ſea lk, ly 
Feed before the commons an account of their; 
rocee dings; 3 and, in conſequence of this. motion,” 
eyeral orders were made by the houſe. Sir : 
Jekyll moved that a ſele& committee ſhauld 2 4 
994 W to” examine the particulars of theſe tranſac- 


A bill was brought in, and received the woyal; 


HISTORY @&,ENGILAND. 
return. Het accord} hornet his ſtay in || mation as iſſued proimilng 2 reward of. 2009] 
85 ny e 0 November amor njprebendmng him | for 


AD; 1521, 


10 ; 

A. D. f. "Screral perſons ee in theſe 

juiqultous proceedings were now taken imo cuſtody 

Pom ſeized at 3 and Le in the 
citadel of Antwerp, the ſtates of — h place refuled 
to deliver him up, and while:exprefles paſſed to and 
fro, he Found means once more to make his elcape, 
A ſufficient diſoovery was, however, made 10 con. 
vince the world, that a ſcene af the deepeſt villiany 
had heen tranſadted. In ſome of the books, falls 
and ſititious entries had -been made, in others, en 
tries wich blanks; in ſome; entries with razures and 
alterations, and in others leaves had been torn ou, 
It alſo appeared that, before any ſubſcription could 
be: made, a fiflitioui ſtock of x 74.000. had been 
difpoſed of the directors, to —— the p 
the bill. commons nom came 10 ver ſevere 
though juſt reſolutions, againſt the direQors and off 
cers cf the South - aa company ; and a bill was pre. 
pared ſor the relief of the unhappy ſufferers out of 
the oſtates'of the delinquents; The ſum of tuo mil 
lions fouſteen thouſund paunds was, accordingly, 
confiſcaed out of their joint eſtates, towards making 
good che damage Luſtained: by the company, after a | 
certain alſowance had bern deducted from each, ac- 
cordiug to their condutt and circumſtancen This 
was done by an ast of parliament, which received 
the royal aſſent on the 2gth of July, and ſoon alter 
his paſſed the bill for reſtoring) public credit, 
Thus; by the timely and vigorous relalutions of the 


_— 
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parliament, the Sonth- ſea dompany was ſoon in 4 
condition to fulfil their gents with the pubbc, 


and the ca of the people, which had been cu. 
ried to the N eee eee 


meaſure appealed, and tra and nung reſtored to the 
"-Daxing the debarcs, which this fir ba- 
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| cellot:of the ee . firſt lord 


the houſe of lords, the duke of Wharton mate ſuch 
reflentions on the miniſtry, that the cui ot 


ſev 


bimſelf _ leyelled at, 
replied with ſuch ve a violent 
bead ach, which obh l Ibe 
ſome night he was and cupped, and the meu 


ſeemed much better; ba in the eyening he 
fell into a drowfinefs, which was ſucceeded by » Wh 
focatiog, and he 2 expired, Mr. aa 
| Craggy, the other ſecr . was, in 2 day u 
aſter this accident, ſeized with the {nal pot 1 
ich ne died on the: 18ch af Februsty. T- 
| count-/Townſhend/ was ed to ſucceed 
! Stanhope; and the lond Carteret, Mr. eee 
| Robert Walpole, who had cndcared him gun 
his ſovereign, by his diſtinguiſhed afiduity in 


| to-teſtarethe credic of ihe nation, Tr rea 


Jn for reſtraining, the ſub ernor, .deputy-i | 
: 2 dire tors, treaſurer, 8 treaſurer, oa- 
, and, accomptants,. from quitling the: 
a kar for the ſpace of one. year; and for diſeover- 
2 ing their eltates and. effefts, Ib as to prevent them 
oried or alienated : a committee of 
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War received the royal aſſent. 
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Lords -jpltices were now appoingad 40 govern in 


his majeſty's abſence, he having reſolved to viſit his 
Germandominions as ſoon as the — 2 
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fore his n he was 
Mr. Robert Walpole to a 
v bich the father had refuſed; 
of 00 1055 
Dennis R 
in, the 'Towergind David du Boyc [- 
Newgate, Vere admitted to bait ; oP, 


e an honour 
vg uot duke | 


on was ranted e lord Botingbroke, 25 620 
Logs cc 10 the earneſt 1 of lord 


mo 8 


though it was vehemently oppoſed at the 


3 e by Mr. Wal On the third of 
June bis mai Nnberked or Hokand, and on the 
41th of the Ane month Red For Herenhauſen, be- 


ing an eldAt VF bans Lergafte of fie. 1 


Affairs how ſeemed to take # new turn on the conti- | 


nent. A congteſꝭ had been held at Camb 
ther at Brunſwick; in order to ſettie 


dtavn out to ſuch a tetlious length, that theſe princes 


entered i into ſeparate negbtiations to attain their ſeve- 
ſes] The Czat"and' the court of Sweden 
were on the pcint of concluding a treaty that ſeemed | 


te threaten the” loſs of Bremen' and Verden, lately 
annexed to th elettorate of Hanover. The regent 
of Frence add the king of Spain had adjulted all 
their differences,'andthe reconciliation was cemented 
by a double martiage : 'Ma ewoilele de Montpellier, 
ſecond daughter to the duke of Orleans, being be- 
trothed tothe prince of Auſtrias, and another daugh- 
ter to Don Carlos eldeſt fon ,of Philip V. Thele two 
princes offered new treaties to England, mort advan- 
tageous than thoſe already ſubfifting, but at the ſame 
time perctipotily demanded the reſtitution of Oi. 
braltar and Port-Mabon,” and like wiſe deſired, that 
his Britannie maje jefty would openly” declare againſt 
the Oftenid co which bad, been eftabirthed 
by the emperor "Charles VI. King George Was 
ally at & loſs how to proce K bai ſuch Jarting 
intereſts. He was fearful that if he disguffed the 
emperor, be might join the Czar and ine court of 
Sweden, and promote the deſigns jog hid” reno 
in favour of the duke of Hs 
Slefwick,) whicti our king had ra bo 


iſh 3 . 1 Taly Ach this time exclairhe by 1 
the proceedin grefs of Cab 
memorials St front ee „de King ny, a 


dinia, the dukes of 9 rins and Modena, 
whoſe claims upon the houſe ↄf | Auſtria were now 
ſupported by France. Thus circumſtanced, the 


king himſelf in a manner whick furprized 
all Europe. By his prudent negotiations he pre- 
vented the Gifagrecing powers from breaking into an 
_— ; and though be could not fo far pre- 
euperor as io make him relax in his 2 
—— © with Sp or give up the Oſtend And of : 
Fence of he him to promiſe faithfully a ft oh. 
ance of the treaties he had concluded. : 
While his majeſty continued abroad, the duke of 
Orleans, regent of France, paid the debt of nature; 
which gave the king concern, as a mutual 
eſteem bad long prevailed between them. is ma- 


jeſty being app * that this event might occa- 


ſion an ae in the ſentiments of the French 
court, prejudicial to his intereſt, determined to re- 
turn as ſoon as le to England, but being detain- 
ed ſome time at Helvoetſluys by contrary winds, he 


had, during his Ray there, the ſaisfaction of Sturt Pig 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances Frante, of the 1 


<6 Fee enden court 68 clin,” e urn 
hoon e, the near of eſtabliſhed by the late "duke of 

between the two'erowns, The wind now 
being favourable, his majeſty ſuiled for | 
where hearrved on rk of Oh. Oe”. 
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caſed 10 rafſe the fon of 


William North, lord North and: they, | | 
7 and Thomas 'Cockran, els; Pee in rs 


, and ano- ' 
12 intereſts of 
the ſeveral princes of Europe, but affait had been 


A. D. 1724. 
A. D. 1724. The parliament met on the gth of 
Beech when his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a 
Ln, which he congratulated them upon the 
eſs of their endeavours laſt year for the ſafe: 
intereſt, and honour of the eee and told ben 
chat the riſe of the public credit, the ſfouriſhing con- 
— 1 7 and. mandfactufes, and the great 
quility of the eop were the h conſeq 
ces of Weir radelt fe 1Stutions ; ; N was * 
hoped, that the oy examples which were made of 
fome "notorious offenders, would be ſufficient 40 
deter the, moſt difaffeQed from engaging in the like 
_ erate and wicked practices i defired them 10 
| make'ufe of the o portunity their own conduft hat 
| bin into their danch conſidering. of ſüch further 
laws as might be wanting f for the boy and encourage. 
ment of trade and navigation, for the einployment of 
the poor, and for ere and encouraging a ſpirj 
of induſtry i in the. nation, Te concluded with exhort- 
ing them 10 join heartily i in every. thing that might 
tend to Ae the mutual happineſs of the king. 
dom, and to extinguilh the hopes of thoſe who had 
been long reflleſs 3 in their endeavours to ſubjeR this 
nation tothe” train” of miferies inſeparable from 


ery, and arbitrary powWer. 

*" The” principal, ry po indeed, almoſt. the only de. 
bate, during this ſeffion of parliament, was in the 
houfe of lords, on the affairs of the army. During 
the laſt year an addition of 4090 men had been made to 
the rg ya forces, on account of the conſpiracy ; and 
it, was no propoſed t to continue the ſame number: 
commons had agreed to it, and paſſed the bill; 

85 the . of theſe additional troops me! 
io gre eat oppoſition in the houſe of lords. The 
Fac 0 Oirery, and the lords Trevor, North, Gre, 
and Bathurſt, ſpoke wich eat force agaipt jt, They 
were anſwered k „lord onſhend and the duke of 
Argyle. The later obſerved, That if he fy the 
nation unanimous in « inion, that our religion, u, 
liberties and Properties entirely depend upon the 
0 5 happy eſtabliſh ment, and on the proteſtant 
e on in his majeſty's royal family, he woldres- 
ive his vote for reducing the arwy ; but he was 
Ws much afraid that ſome eople ſo ſtrenuouf 15 
_ fiſted on diſbanding the additional troops, vi 
other defign than Un of weakening the governmedt, 
and there by have an opportunity of involving thei 
country in * troubles. And therefore thoſc noble 
lords w ſpoke for the reduQon of the army, v would 
do well, when thi went down into their {cn 
counties, to affure N with whom, no on 
their reaſons would pot fail 19 having great * 
that their liberties and pi zperties were entire ly 
under his majcſty's government,” After 2 bis 
debate, the motion far, diſbanding the addition 
troops was rejefied, and. the bill paſſed as ſent Up 
from the commons. 1 f 
The parliament wo, provided the 1555 i 
| plies, and diſcharg buſineſs as lay bel 
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them, his majeſt on neg 224 of April, wen 6 the 
houſe of peers, 80 aſter LS Fer uſeful a, 
cloſed the ſeſſion. . 45 
On the 16th of 
circular 3 
Cambridge: 40 
and encou 
piety and Edt g. proc 
kalt to anſwer the end 6 . * 
ing orth conſtant fi plies earne 
to ſerve the public Yo in church b and 
baving obſerved that 4 encourageme 
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de knowledge of which is highly neceſſary towards | 
tifying the youth committed to- their care, for ſe- | 
veral ſtations, both in church and. ſtate, to which N 
they may be called: and having ſeriouſly weighed 
| the prejudice! that has occurred to the univerſities | 
from this defekt, perſons of foreign nations being 
ofien employed in the education and tuition of youth, 
hoth at home and in their travels, and great numbers 
of the young nobility and gentry: being either ſent 
diretly abroad from ſchools, or taken away from 
he univerſities before the courſe of their ſtudies can 
he there completed, and opportunities frequently 
lot to the crown of employing and encouraging mem- 
hers of the two univerſities, by -conferring on them 
ſuch employments, both at home and abroad, as 
neceſſarily require a competent {kill in writing and 
ſpeaking the modern languages; in order, therefore, 
to remedy theſe. and the like inconveniences, we 


have determined to appoint two perſons of ſober con- 
verfation; and prudent - conduQt, of the degree of 
maſter of arts, or bachelor of laws, or of ſome | 
higher degree, in one of the univerſities, ſkilled in 
modern” hiſtory, and in the knowledge of modern 
languages, to be nominated by us to be our pro- 


Cunbridge, and the other for that of Oxford, who 
ſhall be obliged to read lectures in the public ſchools, | 
at ſuch times as ſhall hereafter be appointed. And 
ve have farther determined, that each of the pro- 
feſſors ſhall have a ſtipend of 4ool. per annum, and 
out of the ſtipend ſhall be obliged to maintain with 
uffcient ſalaries, in the univerſity: where he ſhall be 
| elabliſhed, two perſons at leaſt, well qualified to 
teach and inſtruQ-in writing and | ſpeaking the lan- 
Sages, which teachers ſhall be under the direction of 
de profeſſors reſpettively, and ſhall be obliged to 
lea at leaſt two of the languages, both the profeſ- 
un and teachers tak ing eſpecial care that the times 
ad hours, for teaching and inſtrutting the ſcholars 
ſo ordered as not to interfere with thoſe appointed 
for their academical ſtudies; which profeſſors and 
leachers ſhall be obliged once every year to give in 
a attelted account of the progreſs made by each 
cholar committed to their care, to our principal 
lectetaries of ſtate, to be laid before us, that we may 
*Kourage the diligence and application of ſuch 
among them as ſhall have qualified themſelves for our 
ervice, by giving them ſuitable. employments, either 
i home or abroad, as occaſion ſhall offer.” © 
About this time Philip V. of Spain thought fit to 
Vacate his crown, and retire with his queen into 
monaſtery of St. Ildefonſo. In a bigotted letter, 
Mich he ſent to his ſon Don Lewis, prince of 
Aultrias, he ſays, «+ preſerve ever a great devotion 
"the moſt holy virgin, and put yourſelf, as well as 
"ir kingdom, under her protection, ſeeing you 
"not, by any other. means, better obtain what may 
edu] for you and for them.“ This curious 
er vas accompanied by 
agen, which was publiſhed throughout the whole 


1 monarchy; and the council reſolved, that 


5 
1 
1 0 


lor of modern hiſtory, one for the univerſity of 
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the ſervice of the p 
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providence: and theſe, with all their happy conle- 
quences, will, I doubt not, by the bleſſing of God 
upon our joint endeavours, be long continued t6 
my people. 8 88 
The ſame proviſion by ſea and land, for the de: 
fence and ſafety of the nation, will continue ts make 
us reſpected abroad, and, conſequently, ſecure at 
home. The ſame attention to the improvetnent of 
the public revenues, and to the eaſe and encourage- 
ment of trade and navigation, will eſtabliſh credit 
upon the ſtrongeſt baſis, and raiſe ſuch a ſpirit of 
induſtry, as will not only enable us gradually to 
diſcharge the national debt, but will likewiſe greatly 
increaſe the wealth, power, and influence of this 
kingdom. | N 
Gentlemen of the hote of commons, 
I have ordered the proper officets to prepare 
and 5 before you the eſtimates of the expehces of 
the enſuing year; and as they do not exceed what 
has been found, by experience, to be abſolutely ne- 
ceſfary for the ſecurity of the kingdom, I make no 
queſtion but I ſhall have your ready concurrence in 
raiſing the ſupplies in ſuch a manner as ſhall be moſt 
eaſy to my people. Fe. 5 
There is one thing which I muſt mention to you 
as deſerving your particular conſideration. It is too 
manifeſt, that the funds eſtabliſhed for finiſhing the 
works at Greenwich hoſpital, and providing. for a 
competent number of ſeamen there, cannot,” ih time 
of peace, be ſufficient to anſwer the expences of this 
great and neceſſary work. It is therefore very much 
to be wiſhed, that ſome method could be found out 
to make a farther proviſion for a comfortable ſupport 
to our ſeamen, worn out in the ſervice of their coun- 
try, and labouring under old age and infitmities. 
My lords and gentlemen, | 
Lou muſt all be ſenſible how much our preſent 
happinels is owing to your union and ſteady conduRt. 


It is, therefore, wholly unneceſſary to recommend 


to you unanimity and diſpatch in all youf delibera- 
tions. The zeal and abilities you have on all occa- 
ſions Thewn in ſupporting the intereſt of your coun- 
try, even under the greateſt difficultjes, leave me no 


room to doubt of my having your'ehtite and effec- 


tual concurrence in every thing that may tend to 
| ublic, and to the good of my 

people.” Ogg OT In. 

The affairs of chief mome 


. 


nt tranſacted this feſſion 


0 of the uſual ſupplies) were, the regulating 


uture elections in the city of London; an ad to 


enable Henry St. John, late viſcouat Bolingbroke, 
to enjoy his eſtates; and the trial of Thomas, earl 


of Macclesfield, againſt whom articles of impeach-- 


ment for high crimes and miſdemeanors were lodged: 


by the commons in the houſe of peers : the tenor 


' whereof was, that he, during the time of his being 
lord high chancellor of Great Britain, received ſeveral. 
| So Et |: exorbitant ſums of money, therein particularly ſpeci- 
a ſolemn renunciation of fied, of certain perſons, as a conſideration of their 
being admitted into the offices of maſters in chancery, 
though ſome of them were very unfit to be intruſted 


' 3 acknowledged prince of Spain, might ich fuch employments ; and that he had been negli-- 


reins of government, without 
or eſtates of the kingdom 
arliament met on the 1 ith of November, 
fall next day Ne be opened the ſeſſion with 
| "ng ſpeech from the throne 


br Se ee au [| PLE 
IG. u perſuaded you ſhate with me in the fatis- |! againſt him, 
1 feel at the proſperous ſituation” of affairs: 
all powers abroad; and at home perfect. 
plenty, and an uninterrupted enjoyment 
md religious rights; are moſt diſtinguiſh-. 
of the favour” and proteQtion of the divine 
50 % ul 1 22 nc ohn een 1 


ae 
"4 4 #4 -* 
9 44114 


aſſembling gent in ſecuring the effects of divers ſuitors of the 
. |! aid court, which had been depoſited in the hands of 
the maſters, by which means ſeveral / of the ſuitors | 
had been very great loſers. The boule of peers. 
after a long and full bearing, being ſatisfied of the 
proof of thele crimes, gave the following judgement | 
ag im by their ſpeaker, Sir Peter King: That 
Thomas, carl of Macclesfield, be fined in the ſum 
of thirty thouſand pounds, unto our ſovexeign lord 
!« the King; and vat h he impriſoned in the Tower 
of London, and there kept in ſafe cuſtody, until 
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committed, and detained a priſoner there till the ad 


over.thejr heads to. infimidate- them; but this had 1, 


of July following ; at which. time having paid dhe hne J effect they cominued-to-advance, and threy nd 
impoſed upon him, he was diſcharged out of cuſtody. in ſtill greater quantities. Exaſperated at this — im 
A. D. 1723. This year was uſhered in with an in- the ſoldiers fired among them, and killed — * 
| furreQtion in Scotland. Ever bnce the union the four. This had the deſired effet; they were terri. lien 
Seots had unwillingly paid any of the taxes laid on } fied, and retired io ſome diſtance. The provoſt nov "F 
the united kingdoms; and had behaved, on all acca- deſired captain Buſhel to ſave himſelf and his menh wh 
hons,. as if they thought themlelves injured, when they | reweating out of ton, as the rioters were eolleflin, ; 
were obliged to contribute any thing towards the all the arms they could find; and that a de 2 $072 
lic Expence. The enemies of the government failed engagement mull otherwiſe ſoon enſue. The captan 1 4 
Hot to Cheriſh this diſpofnion in the people, and, un- folſowed his advice, and marehed direttiy for Dun. — 
der the malk of a pretended zeal for ihe. old copſti- | baron; but was followed ſeveral miles by the ny, BW .f 
tution, to inſpire the populace with a hatred of that | and obliged to face about and fire upon them ſeren g.. 
which was now eſtabliſhed. The malt-tax oceatoned times in order 10 ſecure his retreat. hed 
the greateſt clamour; and it was foreſcen that it could As ſoon as he reached Dumbarton, he difpatched ; * 
not be collefted withay expoſing the officers of the | meſſenger to general Wade, informing him of the Able 
revenue to the uiſnoſt danger | A+ Edipburgh, in- | fiat, and debring infirafiions bow to: aft in fuur Wi ung 
leed, the exciſemen were ſuflered to take an account } The general perceived the danger, and ſaw the nece dei 
of the malſters ſtock in hand; but thoſe at Glaſgaw {| fity of enforcing the laws. He therefore fer out fron e 
were obliged io apply to the commiſſioners of the } Edinburgh, accompanied by Dunean Forbes, lot. oh « 
excife at Edinburgh for proteftion and aſſiſtance, | advocate, and the next day joined a body of forees motin 
their hves being threatened if they dared to viſit the bat had been ordered io rendeavous on a moor witin ue! 
„„ 5 ft ws 20h cs 266 io miles of Glaſgow, conſiſting of two regimens MW nem 
Alarmed at theſe proceedings, the commiſſoners | horſe, a detachment of dragoons, and about two r- * 10 
ppplied to general lle commander of he'forces | iments of foot, The general now informed tiene nen 
n Scotland, who, on the, gd of June, ſent captain | gRrates that be was preparing to march into Glaſpoy, would 
Buſhel at the bead of bug companies of ſoldiers. to | andthe next day about two o'clock he entered the BMW en 
Glaſgow. On entering the town they. perceived a | ien. The troops advanced with filenee and good . the ve 
great pa people, who: faluted them. wich the | der, and were diſtributed into quarters without 1 rut 
molt abußve Language, and ihres ſtones at them as fliſturbance. The next day the exciſemen proceeded BW 3, + 
they marched along the ſtreets, orying out, No malt. % fake an account of the maltſters ſtock in hand, ad pine 
tax. The office deſued them to ſorbear, for. he had quiet admittance. The terms of the a& were con. make i 
meant them no harm. The provoſt; gave him billets | plied wich, and every thing continued in tranguilliy, have ſ. 
for quartering his men, but told him be cauld not | On the gait of 22 the king; after giving the Knees 
— bim in poſſeſſion of the. guard room. the popu- | Toyal aſſent to the bills that were ready, prorpplfff won f 
e having locked the door and carried away the the parliament and on the zd of June ſet out ori by pow 
key... Unwilling to exaſperate the rabble hy break- | lis: German dominions. ot oo able. 2 
ing open the door, the offices, ordered the guard to | While his majeſty was-aþroad, he entered into f meg, 


kept af a public houſe, wich he had : hired for | treaty. with France and' Hanover. This  tranſattion 
that purpoſe. Every thing continued quiet till about | happened in comſequence of tuo treaties, one d 
eleven at night, when ſeveral thouſands of the lower | pace, the other of commerce, concluded between ii 
| | ampezon and Philip V. who, on the demils of hi-fi 
| hed once mare reſumed the ſovereign rule. The 
was nathing in the treaty of peace which could ff 
offence ta any ofthe: powers in Europe, but the ir 
of. commerce was deemed highly prejudicial to the 
intsreſt of Great-Britain, as the Oſtend compu}, 
which the emperor: had eſtabliſhed, as 10 be if 
poried by it; another probable conſequence d "i 


putting an end to ibe tu- 
ſent a meſſage to the provoſt, forming — 


| ws | . a. 
and other powers were ſolicited to engage in I 
allance, to which the Czarafually acceded. T1 
in onder to caunteratt the deſigns of the new alles, 
projefted a deſenfive weary between England, my 


limited w 


I, 


The officers of exciſe concealed themſe yes 
hen About four 


0 4 gain ; 
not =o their dek $ 
the ' ſoldiers to be ready at the 
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17 360 ator a. out 

8 re - d, | king ſel 
Theſe negotiations being finiſhed, the 71 Decenb®" 
John No 


1 . 


they intended conti- . |; and. came to Helvaetluys, al atchts 
— e een convoy eee, 
0 prever ef || A, P. a6, on the e Jan 
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unded at Rye, from whence he proceeded by land to 


The parliament met on the 2oth of January, when 


jeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which 
gs te them, © that the diſtreſſed condition of 
ome of their proteſtant brethren abroad, and the ne- 
gotiations and Engagements contrafted by ſome fo- 
reign powers, which ſeemed to have laid the founda- 
jon of 
hreaten his fubjefts with the lofs of ſeveral of the 
moſt advantageous branches of their trade, had ob- 
ſged them to concert with other 
gs might give à check to the ambitious views of thoſe 
le, and put a flop to the 
ont 2 * the enemies to his govern- 
nent were already very bufy by their inſtruments 
and emiſſaries in thoſe courts, whoſe meaſures ſeemed 
moſt to favour their 2 in ſoliciting and pro- 
moting the cauſe of the pretender ; but he perſuaded 
el, notwithſtanding the countenance and encou- 
ragement they might either have received, of e 


ment for the fafety 


rig invaſions, or domeſtic inſurrection: that when 
the world mould fee, that they would not ſuffer the 
Inti crown and nation to be inſulted with impu- 
| nity, thoſe who moſt envied the tranquilliry and Hap- 
pineſs of this kingdom, and were endeavouting to 
make it ſubſervient to their ambitious projefts, would 
hive ſome r 


by yow 
grefſors : chat 


efeflnaf means of EOS a war, and preferving 
this people the bleffings of peace and'profperity.” 
The treaty of Hanover being laid before the houſe 
if commons, it  occaffoned great debates, 1 
members who oppoſed it alledged, that it would en- 
Bye the Britin nation in a war for the defence of 


r made for the ſec our religion, laws and 
kiies, jn the aft for the further limitation and fuc- 
efſon of the crown in the proteſtant line. To this 
kus replied by the other fide, that the true meaning 
ad intent of that limitation was not wholly and for 
der io deprive his majefty's foreign dominions of any 
ſtance from this nation, for in that 7 the king 
wild be in « worfe” condition upon his acceſſion to 
* * ay Brain than he was before, — 
n vas only deſigned to reſtraim the fovereigh.for 
4 from engaging the nation in a war for the 
60 e of any dominions not penaining to the En- 
dunn without the canſent of parliament, who 
de to determine whether a war was, or was not, 
"ark Me. Peffam obferved, that, for tis own 
ne vas of opmion, that if, in the preſent junc- 
re of affairs his-majefty”s forei le ould 
Ae ne tie ee eee eu 
ort ns | "aff his enemies; h 
e 
8 thanks for communicating the treaty of Ha- 
his do the Houſe, and e juſt ſenſe of 
Eng 0. concern for the balance and peate of 
tracy, 201 affure him, that in the juſtice and vin- 
crow, e the” honour an "dignity of the Brie 
pon * houſe wonl e d Ja 


2 
— , - 
* 


ay pre e A infults and attacks cha 
Sr 
"taker by his majeſty, ſhould mate 


ny of his territories or dominions, though not 


new troubles and diſturbances in Europe, and 


ers ſuch meaſures 


ho were endeavourting to tender themſelves formi- 
farther progreſs of fuch 


egard to their own intereſt and cireum- 
lances, before they preſumed to make any attempt 
tort ſo brave a people, ſtrengthened and ſupported 
erful alliances, and however deſirous of peace, 
ale, and ready to defend themſelves againſt all ag- 
h refolutions and fuch meaſures, if 
| finely taken, would, he was latisfied, be the moſt 


The 


„ 
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de otmoſt danger ; but on the fourth day his majeſty | 


xpec- 7 
ted to receive, that the proviſion made by his parlia- 
and defence of his Kingdoms, | 
would effeftually fecure them from all danger of ſo- 


the Kings German dominions, contrary to an expreſs | 


—__—_— 


_ 


| meſſage was only ſent to the houſe of commons, and 
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immediately belonging to the crown of Great Bti- 
tain. The oppoſition to this addreſs was ſo incon- 
fiderable, that it was carried in the affirmative by a 
great majority: it was preſented on the 19th of Fe- 
bruary, to which his majefty was pleaſed to return 
the following anſwer : 


Ms HHH TR PH 

« I return you my thatiks for this particular mark 
of your duty, affection, and confidence in me: your 
aſſurances, not to ſuffer my foreign dominions io he 
expoſed or infulted, on account of the meaſures J 
have taken for the intereſt of theſe kingdoms, will, 1 
hope, be à means to preferve the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. 1 have no view of ambition to gratify ; I have 
ho thought of àggrandizing myſelf, or extending any 
part of my dominions at the expence of the other ; and 
as * honour is the commori cauſe and concern of 
my fubjects, their particular intereſt ſhall, upon all 
occafions, be my cotiftant care.” 

The houſe of lords preſented an addrefs to the 
fame effect, and reecived a ſimilar anfwer. 
On the 24th of March, Sir Paul Methuen, knight 
of the Bath, delivered the following meflage from the 
king to the howfe of commons: . 

His majeſty having nothing mote at heart than 
an earneſt deſire to ſecure his own ſubje&s the full 
and free enſoyment of their trade and navigation, 
and in the beſt manner to prevent and fruſtrate ſuch 
defigrts as have been formel againſt the particular in- 
tereſt of this nation, and the general peace of Eu- 
rope, has found it neceſſary not only to augment his 
ttiatitime force, but to concert ſuch other meaſures a 
thay moſt effectually conduce to theſe arab 9 
and as theſe ſervices will require ſome extraordinar' 
expence, his majeſty hopes he ſhall be enabled, by the 
aſliſtance of parliament, to increaſe the number of 


af. 


have'a right to be conſuled in all matters of 
concern.” 


| | | 1 
ſend᷑ the ſame meſſage to the boyle'of 
ſent to the houle, of com mont.“ 


eee. 


and to the proſperity and, welfare of the kingdom ; 
char it ought. not to be pollponed at a 7 4-4 


crown, up 


pport of the all « 
yon rok houſes of parliam 
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there had not yet been any communication with their 

: fordſhips upon it, thongh it, containted matters of the 
"higheſt importance, it tended to undermine. the foun- 
and of the antient 
conſtitution of the kingdom. That the rights of the 

people of England were in ſome meaſure invaded, | 
whenever they were deprived of the aſſiſlance of that 

houſe of parliament, without whom no aid can be 

given to the crown, nor any taxes laid upon the ſub- 
"Jes. And, therefore, if this debate ſhould be ad- 
Journed to ſo long a day, it might be inferred, from 
_fuch a dilatory proceeding, that their lordſhips were 
not as jealous. of their own privileges, and of the || 
Tights and properties of the people at this time, and 
"as much determined to ſupport and defend both, as 
"any of their anceſtors and W had for- 
en. | ,, Inherent, | 

and fundamental right of the houſe of peers, to alter 
from the 

in. ſome late inſtances, the 
commons had diſputed that right, yet the lords had 
never failed to maintain and aſſert ii. That, accord- 


dation of the houſe of peers, and 


-merly been. That it was the unbounded, 
and amend all maney bills which, came: 
commons; and though, 


ing to ancient uſuage, all demands of Tupply ſhquld 
come from the throne in the houſe of peers;; and, 


: * ok + 1 


* 


therefore, all other methods are way ak wut 
' new, and dangerous to the conſtitution,” , He was | 


anſwered, by the lords Onſlow. and Townſhend ; and 


theſe were plied to by lord Bathurſt, who obſerved, 
That the appellation of parliament being given to 
mne Fommo 5 | 00g: hy was 
indeed new and unprecedented. That this, was ſo far 
from being the language of former times, that though 
of late the commons took upon them to begin all 
money bills, yet there was a time when they were ſo 


the commons, and ſeparatel 


Inconfiderable, as to apply to the lords to defire them 


at this time, the lords ſuffered themſelves to be over- 
looked in this manner, they might at laſt come to be 


voted uſeleſs,” as they had formerly been. And, 


therefore, leſt any miſtake at this. time ſhould be 
attended with ſuch ill conſequences as to encourag 

any evil miniſters, hereafter to a total neglett of the 
houſe of peers, he was of opinion, that proper notice 
mould be taken of it immediately, inſtead of defer- 


Ting the further conſideration of it for a month.” 


The! earl of Scarborough fad, He did not. den 
that the peers have a right to be adviſed with in al 
matters.of importance, and to give their conſent to 
money -bills. But in the caſe before them it ſeemed 
needleſs to ſend the meſſage in queſtion to the houſe, 
becauſe their lordſhips kad inplickuly given their con- 
ſent to the ,augmenting che number of ſeamen, in 
their addreſs of thanks, wherein the augmentation 
Was hinted at. As to what had been ſuggeſted, that 
formerly the commons applied to the lords to provide 
money for the public fervice, the reaſon of it was, 
| becauſe at that time none had any money to give but 
the lords, moſt” of the lands being then in their 
bande; wheteas fince the reign of Henry VII. the 
caſe is very much altered; and, therefore, they 
ought not to confider how things were formerly, but 
how they ate at preſent, and a& accordingly.” Seve- 
. other ſpeeches were made on this occaſion ; but 
afierwards teil. 
On the z J of May his majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers; and having paſſed ſuch bills as were ready, 
prorogued the parliatnent. . . 
During theſe” tranſaftions, Peter the Great, czar 
of Muleovy, paid the debt of nature, and his em- 
preſs Catharine ſucceeded him on the throne. This 
rinceſs had conceived a diſtaſte to the Britiſh court, 
and, by che inſinuations of ſome . Scottiſh people 
about her, bad been, brought to believe that it would 
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kiog James, II. and ſo overturn the governney i 
Hritain. This ſcheine was highly, proved of by the 
Spaniſh court, who flattered themſelves that It would 


, greatly, facilitate their acquiſitions in Italy, 
- AS ſoon as the ran i rin wer e informed of 
the czarina's, intentions, it was reſolved to ſend a fleet 
into the Baltic, the command. of which was given 10 
Sir Charles Wager, vice-admiral of the red, vo 
had under him Sir George laws rear admiral of 
the blue. On the ſeventeenth. of April they fal 
from, the Nore, with twenty ſhips of the line, ne 
frigate, and two. fire-ſhips ; and on the 23d of the 
ſame month the fleet came to an anchor in the rox 
of Copenhagen. The next day Sir Charles preſen; 
ed a letter to the king of Denmark from his Brit. 
nic majeſty ; and ſoon after quitting Copenhagen e 
anchored with his fleet near Stockholm. Having had 
an audience of his Swediſh majeſty, by whom he 
was moſt graciouſly receiyed, he failed to the jſand 
of Narignan,. withio a few leagues of Revel. Abou 
| ſquadr, of Daniſh men of wr 
failed from Copenhagen for the iſland of Bornholm 
in order to join them. 
The day after Sir Charles arrived at Narignar, be 
diſpatched lieutenant Burnet, in the Port- mabon. 
with a letter from the king to the czarina, incloed 
in one to Pruxin. her admiral, who at this time was 
lying in the road of Cronſlot, -with ſixteen Ruffan 
men of war beſides gallies. In his letter to the 
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to provide money for the public ſervice. That if, | appearance of a Briuſh fleet upon their coalts, vas 


- convincing: them that the Ruſſian fleet was in no con- 


aſſured him that nothing was further from her 


kind ſteps taken againſt the Ruſſian empire. 


4745 $i ce | czarina was pleaſed ſoon aſter io publiſh a 
adjournment took place, and the addreſs was | 


. 1b fog pt | aſſured of her gracious care and prote 
ptove po ditticult matter. to ſet up the ſon of the late | ny ey, through. 1 ecable eve, 


1 2 


czarina, the king bad expoſtulated very freely vith 
her majeſty on the ſubject of the armamens by ſea 
and land, which ſhe had been for ſome time prepar- 
ing; and likewiſe on the intrigues which her mini. 
ſters had lately entered into with the agents of | 
the Pretender. The Ruſſian: court, enraged at the 


at firſt, inclined to reſent. it, but ſerious reſedlion 


dition to venture an engagement with that of Great 
Britain, it was reſolved in council to order the ihips 
and gallies to be laid up; and the empreſs wrote an 
anſwer to his Britannic majeſty, wherein ſhe cxpreſled 
her ſurprize that ſhe had not received his majcſlys 
letter until his fleet was at anchor in one of her pom, 
ſince it would have been more agreeable to the cuſtom 
eſtabliſhed among ſovereigns, and to the amity which 
had fo long ſubliſted between her kingdoms and he 
crown of Great Britain, to expoſtulate with ber 98 
her armaments, and expect her anſwer, before he 
had proceeded-to ſuch an offenſive meaſure, Sbe 
thoughts than any deſign to trouble the peace of 
north; and with regard to the Pretender, ſhe lauch 
it was a ſtale and frivolous accuſation, whic 
been frequently uſed as a pretext to cover al the un. 
Sir Charles having tranſmitted the czarinas%! 
to hig majeſty's letter, determined to N 1 10 
ſame lation, till he ſhould receive farther older. 
the mean ume the Britiſh- merchants in th0* F 
were greatly alarmed, apprebending «ba! * he 
ſons and effects were in imminent danger : echt 
tion, in which Ne PANE, oe 5 1 15 
ities might be commitied by the Prim 
lities might be commitie y the * pe 
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Lidden proceedings, rendered themſelves obnoxious. 
Sir Charles Wager had alſo liberty to furniſh his 
ſquadron with freſh proviſions as often as he pleaſed. 
At length, it being judged that the czarina's affairs 
were not in a ſituation to make any conſiderable 
attempt this year, the Britiſh fleet left thoſe parts, and 
returned to England. 2 

Two other ſquadrons were likewiſe fitted out this 
ear; one of which was deſtined to the Weſt-Indies, 
under the command of admiral Hoſier: the other, 
condutted by Sir John Jennings, having on board a 


20th of July, entered the bay of St. Antonia, then 
viſited Liſbon, from whence he directed his courſe to 
the bay of Bulls, near Cadiz, and cruiſed off cape St. 
Mary's, ſo as to alarm the coaſt of Spain, and fill 
Madrid with conſternation, but no att of hoſtility 
was committed. 

Admiral Hoſier had failed in April with ſeven ſhips 
of war. His orders were to block up the galleons in 
the Spaniſh ports; or ſhould they preſume to come 
out, ſeize, and bring them to England. Before his 
arrival at the Baſtimentos, near Porto Bello, the 
treaſure, conſiſting of above fix millions ſterling, had 
been unloaded and carried back to Panama, in con- 
ſequence of an order ſent from Spain, by an advice 


ol WW bout, which had the ftart of Hoficr. This admiral 
— hy inaktive on that ſtation till, from the terror, be 
be became the jeſt of the Spaniards, when, a little be- 
57 fore Chriſtmas, he ſailed to Jamaica, where he rein- 


forced his crew, and then ſtood over to Carthagena. 
The Spaniards had by this time ſeized the Engliſh 
South-ſea ſhips at. La Vera Cruz, together with all 
the veſſels ' and effects belonging to that company. 
Hoſier finding it in vain to demand reſtitution, took 
ſome Spaniſh ſhips by way of repriſal; after which 
he continued cruiſing in thoſe ſeas, until the greater 
=» of his men pertſhed by the diſeaſes of that un- 
althy climate, and his ſhips were entirely ruined 
by the worms. This brave officer who was reſtrifted 
by his orders from obeying the dictates of his cou- 
rage, ſeeing his people daily ſwept off by an outra- 
geous diſtemper, and his ſhips expoſed to inevitable 
deliruftion, is faid to have died of a broken heart; 


om vhile the Engliſh nation juſtly clamoured againſt this 
ich unfortunate expedition, in which ſo many lives were 
the thrown away, and ſo much money expended without 


the leaſt advantage to the nation. | 
A. D. 1727. The parliament met on the 17th 


be 

She of January, and the ſeſſion was opened by his maje- 
her , vitha ſpeech from the throne; in which he told 
the „That the ſudden comunttion between 
aid, the emperor and the king of Spain, and the ſecret 
had and offenſive alliances concluded between them, had 
un- the foundation of a moſt exorbitant and formida- 


ble power, ſo direQly levelled againſt the moſt valua- 
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body of land forces, failed from St. Helen's on the 
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every proteſtant Briton? Nor were theſe fatal com- 
binations confined to thoſe parts of the world alone: 
they even extended to Ruſſia; and had not the de- 
ſigns of that court againſt ſome of their neighbours 


* 


liſh fleet in thoſe ſeas, a way had been opened for 
invading theſe kingdoms, and giving a powerful 


that ſuch circumſtances would not ſuffer him and his 
allies to be idle ſpectators, and regardleſs of their 
own ſafety and the common cauſe of Europe ; for 
_ which purpoſe his moſt Chriſtian majeſty had been 
at a great expence the laft year in augmenting his 
forces; and the ſtates-general, ſenſible of the immi- 


| nent danger, had not only acceded to the defenſive 


alliance concluded at Hanover, but came to firong 
and ſeaſonable reſolutions for an extraordinary aug- 
mentation of their forces both by ſea and land. 
He further told them, that the Spaniards had 
actually aſſembled a great body of troops in the 


befiege that place; but that he rather believed thoſe 
public and immenſe preparations were deſigned as 
an amuſement, and to diſguiſe the intended invaſion, 
which had been for ſome time agreed to be the firſt 
ſtep and beginning of the long premeditated rupture.” 

The circumſtances mentioned in this ſpeech raiſed 
the zeal and indignation of the commons to ſuch a 
height, that, in their addreſs, words ſeemed wanting 
to exprels the deep reſentment at the inſults offered 
the king, at the invaſion of the moſt valuable branches 
of trade, at the deſigns formed againſt the nation, 


to prevent the deſtructive deſigns formed againſt the 
liberties of Europe. They voted 46,000 men, to- 
_ gether with a land- tax of 4s. in the pound. 

The members of the upper houſe were not quite fo 


complaiſant as thoſe of the lower. A violent debate at 


firſt ſeemed to promiſe a powerful oppoſition, Lord 
Bathurſt, after repreſenting the inconveniences of 
the war, obſerved, that conſiderable ſums had been 
diſtributed in different places to give ſucceſs to cer- 
_ tain meaſures, and recommended it to the lords to 
make a ſtrict enquiry into an object of ſuch import- 
ance. As to mylelf, (ſaid he,) I have never 
touched either Engliſh or Spaniſh gold ; I am nei- 
ther a Frenchman nor a Spaniard, but I ſhall always 
glory in being a true Engliſhman, and in ſpeaking 
and afting for the good of my country, while I ſhall 
have the honour of being a member of this houſe.“ 
The meaſures of the king were, however, voted to 
be honourable, juſt, and neceſſary. 1 
The houſe of lords was not the only place where 
the king's ſpeech was examined. The court of Vienna 


vas highly offended, and paſſed ſevere cenſures upon 


it. The count de Palms, ambaſſador from the em- 
peror, had orders to preſent and publiſh a remon- 
(trance, wherein the king of England was charged 
with giving an imperfett, mutilated, or very ground- 


' lefs account of facts. It was inſiſted, that the article 


reſpecting the pretender was falſe ; that there was no 
offenſive alliance between the emperor and Spain; 
that the treaty of Vienna was no infringement of the 
lawful rights of England; and laſflly, reparation for 
the injury done to his imperial majeſty by theſe ca- 
lumnious imputations was required. CC es; 
This memorial was highly reſented by the parlia- 
ment. Both houſes joined in an addreſs, expreſſing 
their indignation at the affront offered to his majeſty 
by the memorial of the count de Palms, and at his 
inſolence in diſperſing the ſame throughout the king- 
dom; aſſuring his majeſty, that this audacious man- 
ner of appealing to the people, and turning a me- 
morial into a ſeditious libel, was a proceeding that 


ſoet e and darling intereſts and privileges of this nation, 
the they muſt determine either tamely to ſubmit to 
In de peremptory and unjuſt demands of the king of 
aſt Wain, in giving up Gibraltar, and patiently acquieſce 
per: in the emperor's uſurped and extended exerciſe of 
| the | rade and commerce, or reſolve to be in a condition 
lard» 9% themſelves juſtice, and defend their undoubted 
oft nights againſt theſe reciprocal engagements, entered 
Iron, ao in defiance and violation of all national faith, 
ford, nd the moſt ſolemn treaties. He added, that he 
t in likewiſe received information from different 
u bee on which he could entirely depend, that the 
eel Pang the Pretender upon the throne of this king- 
a0 was one of the articles of the ſecret engage- 
2 . and if time ſhould evince that the giving up 
rt oo of this nation to one power, and Gibraltar 
if 10 8 P. ort-Mahon to another, is made the price and 
15 ad of impoſing upon this kingdom a popiſh Pre- 
en 7, what indignation muſt it raiſe in the breaſt of 


59 


created in them the utmoſt abhorrence and deteſta- 


TA | won, 


— 


been prevented by the ſeaſonable arrival of the Eng- 


| affiſtance to any attempt made from other quarters: 


neighbourhood of Gibraltar, in order to attack and 


and to applaud the wiſe meaſures taken by the king - 
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tion. The endeavouring,“ ſaid they in their ad- 
drefs, to inflill imo the minds of any of your faith. 
fal ſubjeQts the leaſt diſtruſt or 'dithdense: wt your 
 majelty'#facred royal word, or to make a diſtinttion 
between your majeſty and your people, is an attempt 
as vain as preſumptudus. Ik time has nut eftaceil the 
memory of the glorious exploits, and important fuc- 
cours (confeſſed to liave been received from Great 
Britain) gratitude, aſfettion, and eſteem for this na- 
tion, will be beſt rhanifetted, by doing honour to 
the king, whom the people honour ; and juſtice io 
the people, whoſe rights and privileges the beſt of 

kings is now defending, againſt the encroachine 

made upon them.” | . by | 
The 2 of ſtate wrote a letter to the coum 
de Palms, ordering him to quit the kingdom imme- 
diately. The two powers attacked each other at 
the imperial diet, by writings replete with perſonal 
animoſities. Nothing leſs than a violent and ohſti- 
nate war was expeded. The king entered into 
new negotiations with France, Sweden, Denmark, and 
the prince of Hefle- Caſfel. Support was alſo pro- 
cured in Germany, but not without being attended 

_ with avaſt expence to England. IE 

The miniſtry now determined, if poſſible, to ob- 
tain a power to diſpoſe of the ſupplies. Accordingly, 
a motion was made in the houſe of commons, by 
Mr. Scroope, ſecretary to the treaſury, for empow- 
ering the king to apply ſuch monies as he might find 
neceſſary to defray expences, and fulfil ſuch engage- 
ments as already were, or might be contratted before 
the end of the year. This motion occaſioned a long 
and very warm debate. It was ſaid by the miniſte- 
rial party, That his majeſty was ſo unwilling to put 
his ſubjects to atiy extraordinary expences, that he 
had demanded ro more ſupplies this ſeſſion' than what 
he thought abſlutely neceſſary for the ſervice of ithe 
year. But, in the preſent poſture of affairs, ſome 


unforeſeen aceidenis might require a farther expence, 


for which no eſtimate could now be made, becauſe 


ſame treaties his majeſty had thought proper to enter 


into were not as yet finiſned; and, therefore, that 
the parliament ought to enable him to anſwer ſuch 
contingencies: that the houſe had ſeveral times 


repoſed the ſame confidence in him; which be bad 


never abuſed, eſpecially as it was now alked only for 
a ſhort time.” Jo this it was anſwered, © That the 
wiſdom of parliament bad always taken precautions 
| againſt the improper employment of the public mo- 
ney ; that a power ſo unlimited, and of ſuch danger- 
ous conſequence, could not be admitted under a free 
government; that it was eſſential to the welfare of 
the ſtate to preſerve the forms of parliament, to grant 
ſupplies upon eſtimates, and to apply the monies 
granted to the purpoles publicly avowed and acknow- 
ed as neceſſary; in ſhort, that if parliament 
ſhould diſpenſe with eſtabliſhed cuſtoms and princi- 


ples, ſuch examples would become frequent, the 


crown would acquire an abſolute power of levying 
taxes, and the conſtitution of England would; ſoon 
be annihilated. ' But notwithſtanding thele reafons, 
the court party prevailed, and the bill paſſed both 

houſes by a conſiderable majority. i 
The parliament having diſpatched all the buſineſs 
* before them, his majeſty, after paſſing the bills that 
were ready, put an end to the ſeſſion with the fol- 

lowing ſpeech io both houſes: u ent 
My lords and gendlemen, 

4 J 
with the 
the peace and liberties of Europe. I am now to 
return you my thanks for the zcal and dilpatch with 
which you have proceeded on the ſeveral points 4 


inted you at the opening 


then recommended to your care; for the confidence 


- 


' 


* 
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| of the year requires your going into Jour Ire 


Vith artillery, ammunition, and warlike ſtores. 


gers that threatened. this kingdom, and 


' miſeries of mankind. France effeftually wy 


dation as muft convince all the world of the upright. 


and de ſertion, they were ob 


A. D. 1727. 


you. have repoſed in me, and for the aſſurances you 
have given me of your ſupport and, afliſtance; in 
vindication of my bonour, and in the Maintenance 
aud defence of che undoubted rights and privileges 
of chis nation, ſo openly and notoriouſly invaded ang 
attacked, 3 
** The' fiege of Gibraltar proves, beyond all dil. 
pute, the end and defign of the engagements entered 
into by the emperor and the king of Spain; but the 
preparations I bave made for the defence of that 
place, and the bravery of my troops, vill, I doubt 
not, convince them of the raſhneſs and folly of tha 
undertaking, However, the: love of peace haz 
itherto prevailed upon me, even under this high 
provocation, to ſuſpend in ſome meaſure my reſent. 
ment; and inſtead of having immediate recourſe 10 
arms, and demanding: of my allies that aſſiſtance 
winch they are engaged and ready to give me, [ 
have conferred with-the moſt Chriſtian king and the 
ſtates-general, in making ſuch overtures of accommo- 


nels of our intentions, and of our fincere diſpoſitions 
to peace, and demonſtrate to whoſe ambition and 
thirſt of power the calamities of a war are to be im. 
puted, if theſe juſt and reaſonable propoſitions are 
rejebled. In the mean time, I have the pleaſure 10 
acquaint you, that the crown of Sweden has acceded 
to the treaty of Hanover; and that the convention 
between his moſt Chriſtian majeſty and the kifg of 
Denmark is actually ſigned,” 
Gemlemen of the houſe of commons, 
The vigour and chearfulneſs you have ſhewn 
in railing ſo effectually, and upon ſuch eaſy term, 
the neceſſary ſupplies for the ſervice of the current 
year, are not only inſtances of your zeal and affec. 
tion to me, . but demonſtrate | to eſtabliſhed credit 
power, and ſtrength of this kingdom.” 
* My lords and gentlemen, 

„ It would have been a great ſatisfaction to me 
if, before your ſeparation, I had been able to ſpeak 
to you more poſitively, and with greater certainty, 
upon the preſent poſture of affairs ; but as jo have 
now diſpatched the public buſineſs, and the _ 

ive 
counties, I choſe ratber to put an end to the leſſon 
than to keep you any longer together unnecellanly, 
The proviſion you have made, and the union 
harmony between 'me and my allies, will, I hope, 
enable me, by the divine aſſiſtance. either to with- 
ſtand and defeat the defigns of our enemies, if iel 
condutt ſhould bring upon us the neceſſity of a vi; 
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or io improve the bleſſings of peace, if peace 
can with any juſtice, honour, and ſecurity be ob- 
tained,” AIG. 3 

In the mean time the Spaniards laid wes 
Gibraltar with an army of ao, ooo men, well prov! 7 


lonel Clayton, lieutenant-governor of the place, bo 
troops and neceſſaries ſufficient for making 1 
defence, till ſupplies could arrive from Englar 5 
which preparations bad been made. But there rds; 
liuule ta be feared from the attempts of the Span: 
their meaſures were ill planned and worſe $i 
fo that, after lying PT before BE Fi 
| | m a Er, 

and loſing half their army Sag - Fe ndon de 
cnftgpiize. 
The (hoſtile powers, notwithſtanding 
ment, had not that paſſion for war whic 


their reſen. 
prolongs * 


her mediation 10 reſtore the tranquillity of 
Preliminaries were ſigned, whereby ut mm the 
that hoſtilities ſhould immediately c 7005 en 
Oltend company ſhould be ſuſpended er ee 


KD. 727. nt 


for finally determining all differences. 
viſited his German dominions; and he reſolved to 
embrace the preſent opportunity of enjoying that 


cy, he embarked at Greenwich on the 40 of June, 
and on the 7th landed at Vaert in Holland. The next 
day he ſet out for Hanover; and the following eve- 
ning, between ten and eleven o'clock arrived in ap- 
parent good health at Delden. He ſupped heartily, 
refied well, and proceeded on his journey about four 
the next morning. Between eight and nine o'clock 
he ordered the coach to ſtop, and finding one of his 
hands motionleſs, he ſaid, I cannot move this hand.“ 
A ſhort time after this, his eyes began to move with 
t emotion, his mouth was diſtorted, and his tongue 
elled, ſa that he was deprived of the power of 
ech. He continued in this ſtate but a ſhort time 
before he was ſeized with a violent fit of the pally ; and 
though he recovered a little by the opening of a vein, 
he ſoon after became lethargic, and was conveyed in 
a ate of inſenſibitity to Olnaburg, where he expired 
on Sunday the-1 1th of June, in his brother's palace, 
in the 68th-year of his age, and the 1 4th of his reign. 
His remains were interred at Hanover among thoſe 
of his anceſtors. * 1A 
. George I. was plain and open in his addreſs, grave 
and conipoſed in his deportment, though eafy, fami- 
liar, and facetious in his hours of relaxation. Before 
he aſcended the Britiſh throne, he had acquired the 
charaQter of a circumſpeR general; a juſt and mer- 


derſtood and ſteadily purſued his own intereſt, With 
theſe qualities it cannot be rar phage that Ae ee, 
to England extre well diſpoſed to govern his new 
gage, — the — of the Britiſn con- 
litution, and the genius of the people. And if he 
ever ſeemed to deviate from theſe principles, we _ 
be aſſured, that he was miſled by the venal ſugget- 
tons of a miniſtry, whoſe power and. influence were 
both founded on corruption. 5 

He married the princeſs Sophia Dorothy, cr 
and heireſs to the duke of Zell, by whom he had one 
bon, who ſucceeded him in the throne ; and a daugh- 

er married to the late king of Pruſſia. | 


during this king's reign were the following : 

On the 22d of April, in the year after his accel- 
hon, there happened the greateſt eclipſe of the ſun 
at had ever been known in the memory of man. It 
degan about 7 minutes after 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and ended aboùt 20 minutes after 10. The ſun, 
for near four minutes, was ſo totally darkened, that 
moon and ſtars were as viſible as in the cleareſt 
"ning; and the beaſts and birds were ſo confuſed, 
tat they retired to their reſpeAive places of reſt 
"th the greateſt precipitation; '"T'wo French mathe- 
icians, by direttion of the royal academy of Sci- 
does, Came over to obſe tve it, and were entertained 
vith great reſpeft by the Royal Society of London, 


GEORGE Ut 
and that a congreſs ſhould be held within that period | 


pleaſure. Accordingly, aving eſtabliſhed a regen- 


the ſt 


| K. D. i727. 645 
with whom they joined in making their obſervations 
on this ſingu lar phænomenon. 5 

Qn the igth of December, 1715, the ſtream of 
the river Thames was reduced ſo low by the drynels 
of the ſeaſon, and a ſtrong welterly wind, that the 
people walked acroſs it in different parts, as allo 
through molt of the arches of London. bridge. 

In the 7th year of this king's reign, inoculating for 

pox was firſt introduced into England from 

Turkey, The importing of it is attributed to Lady 


* 4 


eiful prince, and a wiſe politician, who perfectly un- 


with her huſband at the Ottoman court, where ſhe 


performing the operation; à deſeription of which is 
given in the letters publiſhed under her name. The 
experiment was firſt tried with ſucceſs. on ſeven con- 
demned criminals, which was immediately followed 
by the inoculation of prince Frederick, the two prin- 
cefles Amelia and Catolitic, the duke of Bedford and 
bis ſiſters, with many other perſons of diſtinction, 
who underwent the operation with great ſucceſs. But 
notwichſtanding the method of inoculation received 
ſuch a diſtinguiſhed ſandtion, the praftice of it was 
greatly diſapproved of till about the year 1760, ſince 
which: time it has generally prevailed, not only in En- 
glandy hut maſt parts of Europe; and ſeveral public 
hoſpitals have been erected for the benefit of the indi- 
gent. | ond 7:3 <5 
In the month of April, 1724, died Doctor Henry 
Sacheverel, who bequeathed a legacy of gool. to his 
friend and patron, the bamiſhed bibo of Rocheſter. 
In the following year Orator Henley, the ſon of a 
worthy Divine, {et up a new {e&, under the title of an 
Oratory: to promote which, he informed the public, 
that. on the Fs of July the oratory would be opened; 
that the fundamental authority of this inſtitution, con- 
ſidered as a church, would be the ſame with that of 
all the, modern churches; that is, a legal liberty 
of private judgment in religion, which is the very 
| principle of the reformation, the baſis of all the pro- 
teſtant intereſt, and the moſt valuable branch of the 


Tube moſt remarkable occurrences that happened | 


freedom; of our conſtitution.” At the ſame time, in 
order to prevent any diſturbance that might ariſe on 
account of his ſeparation frem the church, in which 
he had been ordained a priell, he reſolved to ſhelter 
himſelf under the canon of the toleration al; for 
which purpoſe he took the oaths of abjuration and 
allegiance before the. bench of juſtices at Hicks's- 
hall. The place he firſt adapted for his oratory was 
no leſs ſingular than the novelty of its inſtitution, be- 
ing a fort of wooden baoth built over the ſhambles in 
Newport-market, near Leiceſter- fields, formerly uſed 
for a temporary meeting-hoyſe of a Calviniſtical con- 
gregation : after which he moved near the welt en- 
trance into Clare-market. Notwithſtanding, his pri- 
vate fortune was greatly increaſed by money paid for 
admiſſion into his oratory for upwards of gx: years, 
yet he could never form an eſtabliſhed congregation; 
nor did it appear that his religion gained him one 
proſelyte ; his whole ſyſtem and condutt for that time 
exhibiting nothing more than ſatire, burleſque and 


grimace. 
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Mary Wortley Montague, who reſided ſome time 
bad an opportunity. of ſeeing the Turkiſh method of - 
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days aſter the event happened, when 
Walpole received an expteſs with the melaneholy 
news. At this time the prince and prineeſs of Wales 
were at Richmond, whither Sir Robert immediately 
fepaired with. the important intelligence; on the re- 
ceipt of vhich they haſtened to Leiceſter-houſe, where 
they had ſor ſome time kept their court. On their 
arrival there, they were received by a number of the 
lords of the privy- council, 
perſonages, h ſigned an inſtrument for proclaim- 


ing his royal highnels king 


next morning the ceremony was performed at the | 
uſual places and with the accuſtomed ſolemnities. 
| George II. was in the 44th year of his age when | 
he acceded to the throne of England ; at which time 
the fituation of affairs was particularly favourable. 
The nation was in a very flouriſhing condition. Com- 
merce, the great idol of the Engliſh, was every day 
improving, and riches flowed in from every quarter, 
The navy was on à very reſpettable footing; near 
200 ſhips of war were either cruiſing in different 
parts, or ready to ſail, on the ſhorteſt warning to 
protect our trade, or annoy the enemy. Several re- the 
giments of well diſciplined troops were quartered in late reign, eſpecially thoſe for frequent journies to 
different parts of the three kingdoms, ſo as to:over- | 
awe the diſaffetted, and ſecure the peace and itran- 
quillity of - the whole; while they ſtrengthened the 


hands of government, and 


to his predeceſſors, 


The parliament aſſembled immediately on receiy- 
ing the news of the date king's death, purſuant to an 
att made for that purpoſe in the reign of queen Anne; 
but on the ſame day it was prorogued, by commiſſion, 
till the 27th of the fame month. r 


- 


In the mean time the 


A s the late king died abroad, his death was not 
1 knoun in England till the 14th of 2 four 
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ir Robert 


and other diſtinguiſhed 


of theſe realms; and the 
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gave the new ſovereigu an 
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king cauſed all the privy- | 


mons, in a.committee of the whole houſe, took into 
| conſideration a motion for a ſupply to his majeſty. 
Sir Robert Walpole having obſerved, that the annual 
ſum of 700,0001. granted to and ſettled upon 
king George I. had fallen ſhort every year, and that 
his majeſty's expences were lik 
ſon of the largeneſs of his family, moved, that the 
entire revenues of the civil liſt, which produced 
about 800, 000 l. per annum, ſhould be ſettled 
on the king during his life. Mr. Shippen, an avoued 
enemy to the reigning miniſtry, and a ſhreyd ſarcal. 
tic ſpeaker, oppoſed this motion, as inconſiſtent vil 
the truſt repoſed in them as repreſentatives of the 
people, who ought to be very frugal in exerciſing the 
right of giving away the public money, He faid, 
the ſum of 760,000 Il. was not obtained for kin 
| George I. without a long and ſolemn- debate, an 
every member who contended for it at this time al. 
lowed it to be an ample royal revenue: although bis 
majeſty's family ſhould be enlarged, a circumſtance 
which had been urged as one reaſon for the motion, 
he preſumed the appointments of, prince Frederick 
would be much inferior to thoſe ſettled on his majelly 
when prince of Wales ;' beſides, it was to be hoped 
that many. perſonal, many particular expences inthe 


ely to increaſe by rea. 


Hanover, would be diſcontinued, and entirely ceale. 
Ke propoſed, that inſtead of granting an addition to 
che sivil lit, they ſhould. reſtrict that revenue to a 
P certain ſum, by. concluding the queſtion with thele 
alcendancy, which for many years had been unknown- | words, - In like manner as they, were granted to 

| 1 George I. ſo as to make up the clear. yearly fun 
t of 700, 00 1.“ To theſe particulars, vhich 
Vere indeed unanſwerable, no reply was made, eien 
this mark of decency. was laid aſide as idle and ſupel. 
fluous. The queſtion was put, | 
10 Sir Robert's motion, and a bill was brought n 
upon the following reſolutions: . Firſt, That to- 


The houſe agreed 


counſellors, who compoſed the council of his father, 
to form that of his own. The ſyſtem of politics 
eſtabliſhed'in the late reign was ſtrily adhered to: 
Sir Robert Walpole kept poſſeſſion of the treaſury, | 


and all the great officers of ſtate were continued in 


their reſpective places. e 
On the ayth of june the parliament met, agree- 
able to the royal proclamation, and his majeſty opened 


the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne; in which he 


declared, that it ſhould: be his conſtant care to pre- 
ſerve the conſtitution. in church and ſtate inviolable in 
all its paris, and to ſecure to all his ſubjects the free 
enjoy ment of their religious and civil rights: he pro- 
miled to leſſen the public axpence as ſoon as the 
circumſtances of affairs would permit: he obſerved 
to the commons, that the grant of the greateſt part of 


the civil liſt revenues was now determined, and that 


it would be neceſſary for them to make a new. provi- the duties and revenues for the better ſuppo 


|- majeſty's houſhold, &c. which ſhall ſubſilt 2 
be buff. majeſty's deceaſe,” | 

neſs that ſhould be neceſſarily before them, as the In conſequence. of theſe reſolutions h 
brought in, which paſſed both houſes, an 


of July received the royal aſſent. 


ſion for the ſupport of him and his family; and he 
recommended it to both houſes to diſpatch the buſi.” 


ſeaſon of the year and the circumſtances of time re- 

\ quired their preſence in the country. 225 | 
Both houſes preſented addreſſes of condolance and 
congratulation ; immediately after which the com- 


| wards the ſupply granted to his majeſty for the ſuppo" 


— 


vive his majeſty, of 100, o00 1. p 


of Somerſet-houſe, and the lodge and lan 


of his houſhold, the ſame revenues which were pa). 
able to his late majeſty during his life, be granted and 
continued to his preſent majeſty during his life. Se 
condly, That the fame revenues be continued from 
the death of his late majeſty,” “.. | 
The commons having received a meſſage ſrom the 
king, recommending the making further 1 | 
for the queen, in caſe of his majeſty's demile, 1 | 
taken into conſideration, by à grand commuter 
of that houſe, when they reſolved, * firſt, thatP® 


viſion be made for the queen, in caſe ſhe ſhould fü. | 
er annum d, 


alace 
jt at Rich- 


mond Old Park. Secondly, that bis mazelty be " 
abled to charge the ſaid . 100,000], on all or 185 

rt 01.” 
ſter lis 


ring her life, together with his majefty's 


ills vere 
don the 17! 
The ſame * — 
majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion with a e for 
the throne ; in which he thanked the, com the 
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toyiſion they had made for the queen. Then ad- 
drefling himſelf to both houſes, he added, It is a 
eat happineſs to me to ſee the nation in ſo proſpe- 
rous and flouriſhing a condition, at the higheſt pitch 
of glory and reputation, of great weight in holding 
the balance of Europe, defending themſelves in their 
uſt privileges and poſſeſſions, and vindicating the 
Lone of the crown of Great Britain.“ 
After his majeſty had concluded his, ſpeech, he 


and writs were iſſued for chuſing a new one. 

On the 11th of Oftober the ceremony of their 
majeſty's coronation was performed at Weſtminſter- 
abbey with great fplendor and ſolemnity: the. biſhop 
of Oxford preached on the . occaſion, and the day 
was celebrated with the moſt extraordinary rejoicings 
in all parts of the kingdom, 55 

Before che concluſion of this year a treaty or con- 
vention was concluded at Weſtminſter, between his 
Britannic majeſty and the duke of Brunſwic Lunen- 
burgh Wolfenbuttle ; by which the duke engaged to 
guarantee all his majeſty's dominions in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and Germany ; and likewiſe to furniſh a 
body of 5000 men, for which his Britannic majeſty 
engaged to pay him a yearly ſubſidy of 23, oool. for 
four years, By a ſeparate article in this conyention 
It vas ſtipulated that the duke's troops were not to be 
obliged to paſs over to Great Britain or Ireland, but 
ſhould be employed either in the replacing troops that 
might be drawn from his majeſty's dominions, or be 


Britain, 3 

A. D. 1728. The new parliament met at Weſt- 
winſter on the 2 3d of January, when the commons 
| Unanimouſly ch 10 for their ſpeaker Arthur Onſlow, 
eq, knight of the ſhire for the county of Surry ; a 
gentleman of extenſive knowledge, approved integrity, 
abilities every way equal to the dilcharge of that 


a longer ſeries of public and irreprehenſible ſervices 
in that ſtation than dad ever been diſcharged by any 
ol his predeceſſors. OO OW 42 . 
The ſpeech with which his majeſty opened the firſt 
euion of this parliament breathed an air of frankneſs 
dbl ncerity. He told them, that he was very ſen- 
© of the diſagreeable and uneaſy ſituation in which 
ir affairs were at preſent placed, and had been 
Creatly concerned to fee many of the inconveniences 
of a war attending, his ſubje&ts, without any oppor- 
ty of reſenting the injuries they had ſuſtained, or 
Fang, in return, any of thoſe advantages which the 
ſbrous proſecution of fo juſt a cauſe, and the ſuc- 
of his arms, might probably have ſecured to 
wah that many. difficulties had occurred to im- 
1 : © execution of the preliminaries ; and though 
hg great "reaſon to believe that the congrels 
1222 be opened, and all obſtruktions removed, 
k vas abſolutely neceſſary to continue their war- 


deen vations, which had hitherto prevented a 


. 


nation many adyantages,, which would be 


by Pin he was extremely defirous of reducing 
Uneceſr. expences, and would not fail to ſet. about 
reef of hi0 und important work, as ſoon as the in- 
mend 18 people would permit. He earneftly re- 
3 ed to their conlideration the increaſe-and 
+ i. abement of ſeamen in general, that they might 
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he proviſion. they had. made for the ſupport of his 
family and the civil government, and for the ample, 


prorogued the parliament to the 2gth of Augult ; but, 
before that time it was diſſolved by proclamation, 


put into the garriſons of the ſtates-general, in caſe | 
any of their troops ſhould be ſent over to Great 


Important office, which he afterwards fully juſtified in 


Kool "Upture in Europe, and procured to the 


entir | rt jag | 
ely loſt through a diſcontinuance of their , arma- | 


| Iny} 1 221 ; 4% 4M 14 > oo 
„ aber chan compelled, to enter nec the 


. 


ſervice of their country ; a conſideration, he laid, 


they would make an addition to the fund of Green 
wich holpital, and proceed in all their deliberations 
with ſuch unanimity, zeal and diſpatch, as to con- 
' vince the world that none of them could be induced, 


a 


rent year, and 22,955 land forces. 


© Extxgordinary ſupplies being nccellary,! h 


/ 


well worthy the repreſentatives of a people great and 
flouriſhing in trade and commerce: that be hoped 


from any views or motives whatever, to with the diſ- 
treſs of their country, or give occaſion, from the 
proſpett of diviſions, that might be excited and lo- 
mented at home, to interrupt or dilappoint their cx- 
peQations from abroad. 

This ſpeech produced the deſired effect: the com- 
mons voted 18, ooo ſeamen for the ſerviee of the cur- 


was not, however, carried without a warm debate on 
the general topics of ſaving to the nation ; the dan- 
ger of the conſtitution from a numerous {ſtanding 
army, and the little effeft which the augmentation of 
troops raiſed laſt year produced, or was likely to pro- 
duce, in favour of Great-Britain, and which ought 
therefore now to be reduced. 

The next conſiderable debate aroſe from the mo- 
ney voted for the maintenance of the Heſſian troops 
in Britiſh pay. The ſum amounted to 230,933]. 
for 12,000 men, horſe, dragoons, and foot. Theſe 
troops had been engaged by the earneſt requeſt of 
the late king, and to anſwer the ends of the treaty of 
Hanover, This was explained by Mr. Horatio Wal- 


pole, the miniſter's brother, who ſaid, that the tran- 


quillity of Europe being ſtill precarious, the original 
reaſon which had been approved by the parliament 
for taking theſe troops into. Britiſh pay, ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted. He was anſwered by Sir William Wyndham, 
who endeavoured to ſhew, ** that the demand was 


the tranquillity of Germany, an objet highly, me, 
riting; the attemion of the Britiſh nation; and that, 


upon the whole, not only . prudence, but necellity 
5 5 it ſhould be aged till the eveni of the 


vice of the epluing eas, 2 Prapolten, b. 


quence of a motion in the houſe of commons, 


made by the lords of the treaſury, to the;direftors | 
| he bank might. 
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of the bank. This propoſal. was, that the 
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advance 1, 0, o00l. for the purchaſe of 70,0001, 
annom of * duty upon coals, to be eons te.” | 
to annuities; and that the bank be impowered to fell 
or diſpoſe of thoſe OD. — _=_ times and i — 
ſach proportions as judge proper; a 
that the e Snking fund ould be applied to pay off 
1,000,000 at the bank. 
This propoſal was very readily agreed io by the 
directors of the bank; but the city of London 
thought proper to preſent a petition to the houſe of 
commons with regard to the coal tax. They repre- 
ſented that the duties already laid on coals and culm, 
brought into the port of London only, conſiderably 
affeaecd their trade; and that the inequality of that 
burden was a great Uiſcourk ement to the manufuc- 
tures, as well as a great hardſhip upon the whole 
7 people in . about the city Pr London. 
* ore prayed the houle to take theſe rea- 
fore? into conſideration, and grant them ſuch relief as 
they ſhould think meet. This petition was 40 by 
ed by the anti-minifterial party, dur was tej by 
2 great majority. 
On the 26ih of F ebruary, the whole fopply, | 
amounting to near 4,000,000 was voted; and 
rticulars of the diſtribution of the money Acct 
aft year had been laid before them. But 10 is at- 
count 280, o00l not being particularly ſpecified, they 
addrefled his majeſty for a particular and diftinft ac- 
count of that ſum. In anſwet to this addreſs, Sir 
Paul Methuen, by his majeſty's command, acquaint: 
ed the houſe; that the fate king, his majeſly' s royal 
father, having, on the like occaſion; received from 
the laſt parliament the moſt dutiful acknowledgrtients | 
of his great tate and wiſdom, in taking ſueh ſteps, 
and entering into ſuch en gagetnerits as "fi thought | 
would beft conduce to the 22 of this kingdom 
and the prefervation of A be Europe; and, 
at the fame time, the ſtro afſtratice of their fu- 
ſupport in all ſuch farther meaſures as he ſhbuld 
neceſſary and expedient for preventing 4 79 — 
and ſor he honour and advantage of ' theſe king: 
doms : and à power bein or A. ven 
 Fament to his late majefty, for ifſuing yr 
ch ſums of mohey be ſhould end nece 


anſwering and defraying ſuch expences ahd e 
* as had bet or Mould be made for dete; 80 
nece Mr fog ſome part of the mon 
mentioned in this dddrefs had been iſſued and 
Burſed by his late maſeſty; and che tertididing pat | 
had been 3 8 by his jeg for catrying on ths 
ſume net e 'be ſkrengthenin Bis al- 
Hances, in Melli gements of the utitibit 
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On the other hand, it was utged, «That this atifyrt 
vas conformable to an anſiver returned in the ty 
reign, upon a ſimilar addtefs ; that there Wis no ficke 


realon for diſtruſting his preſent ma jeſty, than there re 
was for diſtruſting der; and the houſe vf coy: 2 
mons was fo well fatisfied on that occaſion, that in, fore 
_—_ of expreſſing any ſymptoms of diffatisfBig ble 
they had returned the crown an addreſs of thin; caul 
for that anſwer.“ Sir Robert Walpole added, . 1% a pt 
it was impoſſible the public ſervice, alluded to, col. and 
ſidering the various complication of intereſts 6h the vith 
continent, could be catried on if every ſhilling ei. cred 
1 for the imereſt or the common cauſe, tid T 
r maintaining the balance of Europe, was Koh houſ 

to all the world” Theſe reafohs 4 peated fatisfac- very 

_ tory; for, on the quieſtion's being 15 it was cittef be v 
by a very conſiderable ma ority. not f 

On the 4th of March, the commons took into coul. remo 
| deration the ſtate of the dation debt. The Houſe bit: bon 
ing reſolved itſelf into a grand committee, camei thro 
the accounts, and intftogated the roper officer, our 
wheti a court membet moved for the ollowing tel. felt a 
lution, © That it appears t6 this houfe that the nog e. 

| dlteady iſſued; and applied towards Uiſchargiry dt for gr 

- the national debts, incurted before Chritting, 1 decor 
N 1178 with the ſum of 655,000). to be 1 ſbut 
N ES, next, amount 10 6,000,643]; 55. 17 
| 14-4 he intent of this motion Was er del of ee! 
to 17 tafe the cfamcuür Which lad been railtd by af of inc; 
 alfertidh of Mr. William Pultericy's, that the public be ve 


 debrs head incheale bet the etablifhineit of 
- Akking fund. The anti-miniltetiat party on ihe othe 
| hihd, exetted an their abilities to eXpolt the falle 
; of this gn 1. Daniel Pune, Whole al 
| khobfetze' bf ic bufifſefs ahd fdreſgu the 


tions, was univerſally. allowed, ot "if himlelf 15 
140 


ported by his eas Mr. W. Puftene 
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er incumbrances, had, by a ſhameful miſap- | 
roved of little or no fetvice to the purpoſe 
for hich it was ney intended, Such a notion 
revailin anon the public could by no means be 
ij to the adminiſtration. 10 order, there- 
ore, to retrieve His chirafter, the miniſter made | 
ſolemn appeal to the tribunal of majeſty itſelf, by 
cauſing a repreſentation to be drawn up, containing 
q particular detail of the natidfial debts diſcharge 
nd incurred ſince the 9th day of December, 1716, 
yith the ſtate of the e fund, and of the public 


| credit, | 
4 "This repreſentation, bei a proved of by the 
mM _ as preſented to his majeſty, who returned a 
| favourable anſwer; wherein he obſerved, © that 


bevnk highly pleaſed ith 4 þerforttiace which could 
not fail to give general ſatisfaction to all his people, by 
removing thoſe N jeulouſies and apprehen- 
dom which had been propagated and diſperſed 
through the kingdom: that the happy effects of the 
ſourilhing ſtate of the püblic credit were too ſenſibly 


6 felt and ſeen; not id be confeſſed and acknowledged 
ily by every impartial perſon: that the proviſion made 
ﬆ for gradually Ray the  Hational debt was now 
if become ſo certain eonfiderable, that 185 
1 {but ſome unforeſeen 7110 child alter of dimini 
Wy 1; a circumſtance that, àfforded the faireſt proſpeR | 
th of ſeeing the od debts: diſcharged without the neceſſity 
46 ofincurring new ine umbruncks; and that they might 
e even affured; that it ſhould ever or his | articular | 
ihe ene and ſtudy to maintain and pre eſerve the public | 
be WW nnd trove the Freter fund, ind is dei | 
" ene dee we burdens upon fis 
eat } N s | 
Gy bis auſwer, aug with 5 mahy expreſſions of | 
ke tenderneſs for his ſubjeQs, paved the wa for a wick. 
ip- i fage from © his ma ts he houſe of commons, 
6. WR Which vas delivered 
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Herenhauſen on the 24th of November, attended 
by the marquis de la Foreſt, his lord-chamberlain, 
and lieutenant-colonel Delauna' „of the Hanoverian 
guards, who had been ſent by his majeſty, they being 
then at the Engliſh court, to bring over his royal 
highneſs, ſome doubts having been urged in the 
privy-council concerning the non-refidence of a 
prince of Wales in Great Britain, The marquis 
paſſed for an Engliſh gentlemen by the name of 
Compton, and the prince for his ſon, Arriving in 
this manner incognito at Helvoetſluys, they went on 
board a 4 * then ready to fail for Harwich, where 
his royal highneſs arrived on the third of December, 

lodged at Colcheſter that night, arrived at White: 
chapel the next evening about ſeven, and from thence 
proceeded in a hackney coach to St. James's. The 

next day he was introduced to the privy-council, and 
created prince of Wales. There was a brilliant an 

numerous court to congratulate his royal highneſs 
on his ſafe arrival, who was ſoon after addreſſed on 
— ſame occaſion from all parts. of the king- 

om, 

During theſe tranſaQtions in England, a congrels 
was opened at Soiſſons on the 2gth of June, The 
Britiſh miniſters were William Stanhope, eſq; Horatio 
Thoſe of 
the emperor were the counts Zinzendorf and Win- 
diſgratz, and the baron Pentendreedter. Thole o 
the French court were the cardinal de Fleury, the 
marquis de Fenelon, and the count de Brancas, 
From Spain were ſent the duke de Bournohville, the 
marquis de Santa Cruz, and don Ignatio de, Berna- 
chea. The Dutch, the Swedes, the Danes, che 
Rulſians, the Poles, the dukes of Holſtein, Parma 
Bavaria, and the count Palatine, had likewiſe their 
ſeveral ainbaffadors there. But this numerous train 
of plenipotentiaries did little more than afſcmble 1 
form, and produce their credentials, for. after bx 
months ſpent in ceremonies and diverſions they 1 
up, and 1 ng without adjuſting any one materi 


point in diſpute 
A. D. 1729. The parli ament met on the z ill 
. 2805 his el, in a ſbe eck to bo 

ouſes, acquainted them, « that the pan fs prot 
ſional treaty had been app Nele by 1 ted 1 1 allics, 
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mates, and 15,000 ſeamen were voted for the enſuing 
year, But a motion being made for continuing the 
fame number of land-forces which had been allowed 
in the preceding year, and which amounted to near 
23,000 men, a warm debate enſued, in which Mr. 
William Pulteney and Mr. Shippen particularly 
diſtinguiſhed themlelves. They endeavoured, from 
hiſtory and experience, to prove the dangers into 
which a ſtanding army brought the conſtitution. 
They urged that the court of Vienna having readily 
agreed to the preliminaries for a general pacthcation, 
there ought to be a reduttion of that augmentation 
of the army, which the differences lately ſubſiſting 
with. the houſe of Auſtria had induced the parliament 
to agree to. Theſe arguments were treated as abſurd 
by Mr. Horatio Walpole, and other firm adherents 
of the miniſter, who ſaid, that as no definitive reſo- 
lution in favour of peace had been made by the courts | 
of Vienna and Madrid, the reduttion of our national 
troops, during ſuch a ſtate of indeciſion, would only 
encourage the powers with whom we were. then at 
variance, to inſiſt upon higher terms. The queſtion 
was now put for continuing the. army upon the ſame 
footing as the preceding year, which paſſed by a great 
majority. 8 | 1 | 
In the mean time great depredations were made by 
the Spaniards on our ſhips and ſettlements in Ame- 
rica, which ſo greatly exaſperated the Engliſh, that 
they were defirous of immediately Mu their 
inſults : but the miniſtry, who were entirely devoted 
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| was, in a great meaſure, owing to the intolerable WW; 


as to the manifeſt prejudice of the fair Britiſh trader. 


and Briſtol, complaining of the interruption they ka 


to peace, urged, that as ſomething deciſive muſt 
ſhortly happen, it was moſt eligible, as the nation 
had waited fo long, to wait a little longer before it 
broke out into open hoſtilities. Taking advantage 
of the popular ſentiments, the oppoſition improved 
every opportunity of reviling and expoſing the go- 
vernment, who for the ſake of one man ſacrificed the 
honour and intereſt of their country. In” order to 
countera® theſe attempts, Sir George Oxendan made 
a motion in the lower houſe for an addreſs to his ma- 
Jeſty, in anſwer to his ſpeech from the throne, to 
acknowledge his majeſty's great goodneſs and wiſdom | 
in endeavouring to avoid all difficulties and delays, | 
by concerting the moſt expeditious methods of bring- 
ing the negotiations at Soiſſons to a ſpeedy and 
favourable concluſion, expreſſing their grateful ſenſe 
ol his majeſty's watchful care for the eaſe and intereſt | 
of his people, in declining to plunge the nation into 


navigation to and from the Britiſh colonies in Ame. 


pending, that the king of Spain do renounce 


an expenhve war, as long as there was any proſpect 
of obtaining a ſafe and honourable peace; and finally 
aſſuring him that the houſe, in an entire confidence of 
his majeſty's tender regard for his own honour and 
that of the nation, reſted fully ſatisfied, that as ſoon as 
neceſſity required, he would not fail to take the firſt | 
Opportunity of doing juſtice to. himſelf and. the na- 

tion, in ſecuring the trade and cvmmerce of the king. 
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warm debate on a point the miniſterial party were un- 
able to defend, their pallive behaviour with regard | 
to the'infult of the Spaniards. ''Sir William Yonge, 
a frequent and Horid fpeaker, but whoſe priv te fe 
| had been ſuch as had created him many be 
mies, and the prepoſſeſfion 'whych prevailed. againſt 
him had extended itſelf to his parliamentary T's OY 
niterial charter, exerted all 
1 A n 13 2255 ; . 
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from the copy of the letter before them, his majely 
bad only, Tard, be. would zake-the firſt oppor | 
re Gi 


Kd furiher, that, in their opinion, C 
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occafion to refute the arguments brought by o 
lition for the amendment. He faid, that the gy 

ence between reſtoring and ſecuring commerce = 
diſtinQion without a difference; becaule ſuppj* 
which he would not by any means admit, the Bra 
commerce was ruined, it muſt be reſtored betyr. ; 
could be ſecured. He obſerved, that whatever 1 
juſt in the outcry againſt the Spaniſh depredaton 


rice of ſome Engliſh interlopers, who carried on , 
unlawful traffic with the ſubjeCts of Spain in Ameri; 
in dehance of treaties, and the law of nations, 2 wel 


8 2 SaSe 


After various other debates on this occaſion, te 
queſtion was at length put, whether the addreſs thou 
ltand in its original form; which was carried by a 
great majority. +4 

This victory of the miniſtry was, however, of je 

little conſequence ; for the Spaniards, about thi . 
having ſeized ſome of our ſhips engaged in a lay 
trade, the indignation of the public could not be any 
longer reſtrained, Petitions were. delivered to the 
commons by the merchants of London, Liverpod|, 


ſuffered in their trade for ſeveral years, from the te 
predations of the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies, The 
houſe having conſidered theſe petitions, ' preſented m 
addreſs to the king, requeſting bis majeſty to uſe hi 
utmoſt endeavours for preventing ſuch depredations, 
procuring juſt and reaſonable fatisfaQtion, and ſecuring 
to his ſubjeQs the free exerciſe of commerce, &. 


rica. His majeſty aſſured them, that nothing ſhould 
be wanting on his part to anſwer the deſires and ex 
peQations of his people in an affair of ſuch diſtin. 
TJ, y oof oof 

During theſe debates. in the houſe of commons, 
the lords had taken into conſideration the ſtate of the 
kingdom, particularly the poſitive. demand made by 
the court of Spain, for the reſtitution of Gibraltar, 
founded on a letter written by the late, king to bis Ca- 
tholic majeſty, a. copy of which was laid before the 
houſe. The lords engaged in the oppoſition took 
occaſion from this letter to declaim violently aganl | 
the miniſtry, and moved to reſolve, * That for ihe 

honour of his majeſty, and the preſervation andiect | 
rity of the trade and commerce of this kingdom, & 
fettual care ſhould be taken in the treaty now de- 


claim and 'pretenſions to Gibraltar and the i 
© This mio, however, , was trenvoully oppo 
by the court party. , They,infiſted, in the ir pac: 


yalous, fince it ,appe 


regilue he article, of the rfieuion o 
eee Totking mare then cpp one e 
* 2. e Mare han cond} pic mdjelly 
unleſs big parliament ſhould, give their conf. ju 
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as there was reaſon to believe he would, refuſe to 
ant any ſuch renunciation as was now propoſed, all 


Europe would be apt to think that Great Britain held 


conqueſts by a very weak and invalid title. Man 

ji like — _ made uſe of, after whic 
the queſtion was put, and a negative paſſed upon the 
motion. The court party, however, did not think it 

dent to ſuffer a matter of ſo much importance to 
paſs wholly neglected. A meſſage was ſent to the 
commons, inviting them to a free conference in the 

"ted chamber, relating to the ſubje& in debate, 
which being complied with by that houſe, the lords 
defied their concurrence to the following reſolution, 
« that they do entirely rely upon his majeſty that he 
vill, for maintaining the honour, and ſecuring the 
trade of this kingdom, take effeQual care in the pre- 
ent treaty to preſerve his undoubted right to Gibral- 
ur and the iſland of Minorca.” The oppoſition in 
the lower houſe were not, however, to be moved 
from their firſt principles: the inſiſted ſtrenuouſly 
upon a ſpecifical renunciation o thoſe places on the 
part of Spain; and the excellency of the arguments 
they made uſe of on this occaſion brought over 1 


members from the court party, fo that when the quei- 


tion was put, the miniſtry carried their point by a 
great majority. — ea AG SL; 
The commons thus agreeing with the peers in their 
reſolution, a joint addreſs was preſented to the king, 
from both houſes, on the 25th of March; in anſwer 
w which his majeſty declared, that he would take 
care to ſupport. his undoubted right to Gibraltar and 
the iſland of Minorca,”  _ „ 
A grant of 115,000]. being voted to make good 


the deficiency in the civil liſt, it, met with a warm 


oppolition in both houſes. It was alledged, * that 


inſtead of a deficiency, in the civil liſt revenues, there 


was a conſiderable ſurplus : that this was a new grant, 
and a new burden on the people: that the nation was 
loaded, not to complete, ut to augment the ſum de- 


| figned for the civil liſt; and this at a time when the 


E debts were increaſed, and when the taxes were 
heavily felt in all parts of the country.“ They ob- 
ſerved, . that if the venues of the civil liſt revenue 


| ſhould not amount to the yearly ſum of 800,000], 


the deficiency muſt be made good. by the public ; 
whereas no, proviſion was made, by which, if the pro- 
duce of thole revenues ſhould exceed that ſum, the 
ſuplus ſhould accrue to the benefit of the public: 
that by this precedent, not only real deficiencies, but 
alb ſupplies, were to be given for arrears ſtanding out 
a the end of every year, 


0 ear, which ſhould come on be- 
fore the ſupplies could be granted, though the ſupply 


venues of the civil liſt were Variable in their owh 
ture; and even when there is no deficiency” in the 
produce, there might be arreats in the receipt: "theſe 
Might eafily be increaſed by the management of de- 
"Ping miniſters, by private direttjons to receivers, 


by artful methods of ſtating accounts.“ All 


®* 2 


tele arguments were, however, of no avail; 'eve 


WY: vere carried by an amazing majority. 


be complicated bulineſs of this ſeſſion had been | 
| Mended with ſuch w 


* 


motion made Dy the minority was rejeRted, while thoſe 
[potic nature, propoſed by the court- | 


uments, that altercation | 


Ju now, out of breath; aud no material matter re- 


mining to be adjuſted, each party wiſhed 'to retire 
from th buſtle b buſineſs; Uh 


D 3 ſigning Fach bills, cloſed the ſeſ- 
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buſtle of the one to enjoy its tri- 
| ph, the ather to brood: over its diſconient. On || 
May his rent. to the houſe of 
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17 
to the reſtitution of the ſhips taken by ! e Enplith 


of viſiting his German dominions; and on the goth 
day of the ſame month he ſet out for Hanover. | 
In the month of September this year, Vior A- 


| madeus II. King of Sardinia and duke of Savoy, 
reſigning his erown to his ſon Charles 


; Emanuel, 
prince of Piedmont, and reſerving to himſelf a re- 


venue of 100,000]. per annum, retired to the 
Caſtle of Chambetry, In October, Peter II. czar 


of Muſcovy, and grandfon of Peter I. died in the 


15th year of his age at Muſcovy, and was ſucceeded 
on the throne by the princeſs Ann Ivanowna, ſecond 
daughter of Ivan Alexowitz, elder brother of the firſt 
Peter. In November, died Pope Benedict XIII. 
Cardinal Laurentio Corſini was raiſed to the pontifi- 
om in his room, and affumed the name of Clement 
All this time the negotiations at Soiffons ſeemed at 
a total ſtand : but at length it was agreed to open con- 
ferences at Seville between the plenipotentiaries of 
England, France and Spain, The earl of Harring- 
ton, who, previous to this, had been appointed am- 
baffador extraordinary to his catholic majeſty, had 
the management of this treaty on the part of Great 
Britain, in conjunction with Mr. Keene, the Engliſh 
plenipotentiary at the court of Madrid. hn 


No material obſtacle arifing, the treaty was ſigned 
on the gth of November; by which it was ſtipulated, 
that all former treaties and conventions between the 


crowns of Great Britain and Spain, ſhould' be as 
amply confirmed as if they had been expreſsly re- 
peated : that their Britannic and Catholic majeſties 
ſhould guarantee to each other their reſpettive domi- 
nions; and in caſe either of them ſhould be attacked, 
the other ſhould furniſh to the party fo invaded a body 
of 12,000 men: that all ſuch engagements contrac- 
ted by his Britannic majeſty, in conſequente of the 


| treaty of Vienna, as were conſiſtent with the treaties 


ſubſiſting between the crowns of England and Spain, 
antecedent to the year 1725; ſhould be rendered void 
and invalid: that the commerce of the Engliſh and 


French nations, both in Europe and the Indies, ſhould 
be reſtored to its former footing, and orders ſhould 


be inſtantly diſpatched on all ſides for that purpoſe : 
that his Catholic majeſty ſhould make reparatibn for 
all the damages that had been done by his ſitbjeQs to 


thoſe of the other two parties: that © conimiflaries . 


ſhould be "nominated with ſufficient powers, on the 
part of their Britannic and Catholic majeſties, who 
ſhould aſſemble at the court of Spain, within the 
ſpace of four months after the ratification or ſooner, 
if poſſible, 'to decide whatever concerned the ſhips 


and effects taken on either fide : that the ſaid com. 
given o make good arrears, in one year would cer- 
ainly increaſe the furpluſages in another: that the re. 
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ould have been ſo decided by the fald com. 


6,000 of his troops, without loſs of ume, to ion 
Parma and Placeftia, for 
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the better ſecuring and reſerving the facdiion of | the Spaniafds and other powers were entconr 
thoſe ſtates in fayour of A Dmg Cantos, and to be 00 raile them by the diffention' that might . 


1 


wers in. c 
E. ri ght e eaten pf api to the infant Don 


is and upon th eir e ing not to meddle di- 
realy nor . e in Ong not! of the places 
where he ſhould be garriſoned, and to pay to the 
2 0 Mule) and Parma, all the honours due to 
rad in their own dominions ; and as ſoon as the 
ccefhon of theſe territories ſkiould be quietly fertled 
in the perſon of Don Carlos, his Catholic majeſty 
engaged to e his troops from the ſaid garriſons: 
the contracting princes agree, on their parts, to be- 
ome guarantees to Don Carlos for the quiet poſſeſ- 
fonard enjoyment of the ſaid ſtates of Tuſcany, Parma, 
d Placentia, after he {hall have once obtained 2 

by the thirteenth article of this treaty, the kings 
Heel France promiſe to ratify and guarantz al 
e Particular regulations that ſhall be concerted be- 
tween. his Catholic majeſty and the dukes of Tuſcany 
and Parma, relating to the aforeſaid garrifons. The 
fourteenth and laſt atticle ſtipulates, that the ſtates-ge- 
l of the United Provinces ſhall be invited to ecede 
to the treaty, the ratifications of which were to be dil- 
atched withih the ſpace of fix weeks at fartheſt. FP 
Such were the contents of the famous treaty of 
Seville, ae 1054 the concurrence of other events, 
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| home, Several other ſpeeches were niade on bots 
| fides, but the motion for the omiſſion was rejetted 
by e F rel majority. 
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— that the 7 was abſolute, and that no 
difference could * in the execution of it, unleſs 
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debate chat 
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debates in che koule of lords, whew the kreaty 


ance, and earried to a confiderable tength, It 9 
urge ed, that his im 211 majeſty would certainly de. 

himſelf fro 1 whoſe miniſters had con. 
cluded a treaty ſo ele ly diffetent from the quit. 
druple alliatice. To this it was COT that there 
never was, nor could be, effentlal difference, if 
the emperor was iheetety refolved to fulfil the terms 
of the quadruple alliance with regitd to the eventul 
ſucceſſion to the ductites of Tuſcany, Parma, and 
Placentia ; and that Introducing Spaittſh, inſtead of 
neutral troops, into the gaben, of theſt dominions, 
could ake no material difference, „ ae y as the 
treaty "kad, in the frongeſt manner, tipulated, that 
the. troops mould be with rawn as foon as the ſues 
ceſſion to theſe duchies, which was a rincipal ob. 
jet of the quadruple” lance, outs be ſecured, 
It was farther urged, that though there was an im- 
material difference, Which might give Uttibrage to 
the Fqurk of Vienna, between the treaty in Quettion 
and the quagedple alliance ; yet the prefervativn of 
the trang uillity of Evrope, and the obtaining fiti. 
faklion 0 ſecurity to our commerce, Were confide- 
1 N that ought infinitely to outweigh any appre+ 
1enfion from a feſentment that could be founded only 
upon pride and ambition. 

Great exceptions were alſo taken by the lords in 
the oppoſition at the fixth article, wheteby the wer 
chants, ' and others, who had ſuffered greatly by the 
Spaniſh. depredations, were obliged to Tepait to the 
court of Spain, in order to make proof of their offs. 
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by voting againſt che miniſtry. This gave the public 
ſuch unfavourable impreſſions of his majaſty's mea- 
ſares, that nothing either ſpaken or wrote an the fide | 
of the miniſtry received the leaſt. countenance. 
In the mean time his imperial majeſty was not quite 
ſo paſſive as the Britiſh miniſter and his friends had | 
repreſented him; ſo far from looking. upon the in- 


troduftion of Spaniſh - garriſons into Tuſcany and |. 
Parma as a trifling variation from the quadruple | 


alliance, he refented both the matter and the man- 
ner of it in the ſtrongeſt terms, as a downright | 
infraction of treaties, | derogatary to his honour, and 
dangerous to his intereſts, as well as to the rights of 
the empire. Neither did he ſeem diſpoſed to expreſs 
his reſentment by words only; for he made actual 
preparations ſending a number of forces into 
luly, with orders to oppoſe the execution of the 
treaty of Seville; bu being in want of money, he 
ſet a negotiation on foot in England, the only coun- 
try where he could raiſe it, for a loan of 400, 00. 
Such a proceeding greatly alarmed our miniſtry: they | 
reſolved; - if poſſible, to prevent the ſucceſs of this 
negotiation ; and for this purpoſe a bill was brought | 
into the houſe of commons, to prohibit his majeſty's | 
ſubjeQts to lend any ſum of money to any foreign 
prince, flate, or potentate, without licence firſt ob- 
ined from. his majeſty, under his privy-ſeal, or 
ſome greater authority. This, however, was not to 
extend to prohibit any ſubſcription to the public funds 
or trading companies of foreign kingdoms. | 
When this bill was read a ſecond time, Mr. 
Daniel Pulteney oppoſed it in very ftrang terms. He | 
obſerved, that it would make Holland the market 
of Europe, and the mart of money to the nations on 
the continent: that the article of lending money was 
Þ advantageous, that the Dutch, when engaged 
| themſelvesin a war with the Spaniards, who treated 
them as rebels, lent money, arms, and ammunition 
tothe enemy: that this bill would diſable the Britiſh | 
merchants from lending money to the king of Portu- | 
gal, a reſtriftion that might be attended with very 
bad conſequences to the nation: that the act, in any | 
=_— vent, armed the miniſtry with too great arid exten- 
doe a power; and that while the licenſing; power | 
remained-in the crown, the licences would; be iſſued 
through the hands of the miniſter, ha by that means | 


| might put many thouſands a: year into his pocket: 
that while-this: bill 'xcſtrained the merchants from 
allfting re prinoes and powers of Europe, it per- 
mitted the ftock-jobbers to trade in their funds with- | 
out Interruption : that it was well known dor whoſe 
dene this .complatſance was deſigned; but 4hat ' 
Jbbing/in the Rocks of foreign — wry | 
ang encouraged, ought to be princi prohibited ; 
his kingdom —— Gvendly by that means 
already, without being able 10 obtain abe dealt eclief 
or aſſiſtance from abe miniſtry.” 1.41 bn | 
Mr. Barnard poſuiveby declared he would never 
Conſent to a bill which he deemed a vinlatiom of our 
WO damenal lavs, and u grievous hardſhip on indi- 
duals,” He then propofed an exception by which the 
prohibiuion ſhould be reſtricted to the emperor alone, 
vithout extending to other powers. But the bill, 
wich was vindicated by Sir Robert Walpcle, Mr, 
"ham, and Sir Philip Yorke, aliorney-generl, and 
| Wported by the whole weight of miniſterial infiu- 
| "Ce, not only paſſed through the houſe, but was 
terwards ea ted into a has. bt e ho end REAL 
0 he commons, having examined the eſtimates for 
10 enſuing year, voted 45% 09 men fur the land 
rice : they contmued-/nhe ſubſidies 10 che land- 
OY of Heſſe Caſſel, and the duke of Bruuſaic 
olfenbuille; and in · order to deſtay cheſe and other 
ey granted the ſum of 2, udo, god. 
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courtiers, wha made ſeveral motions, which they 
were certain, if agreed to, would render the miniſter 
unealy ; and if rejeſted, would make him unpopular. 


| The two following of theſe were the principal: firſt, 
t 


at an addreſs be delivered to his majeſty, humbly 
to repreſent, that the houſe having, in conſideration 
| ſuch a number of 
on forces for the current ſervice of the year, aſſured 
themſelves that his majeſty, from his jult regard to 
the conſtitution of the 8 as = as his earneſt 
defire to caſe bis people of every charge not ablo- 
lutely neceſſary, will take the firſt opportunity to 
make a farther reduttion of thoſe forces, if the Rate 
of affairs will, admit, before the concluſion of this or 
the beginning of next ſeſſion of parliament.” The 
lecond mation was, to bring in a bill © for making 
more effettual the laws in being for diſabling perſons 
from being choſen members of parliament who had 
any penſion during pleaſure, or for any number of 
years, or any office held in truſt for them from the 
crown". 7 
Ihe firſt of theſe motions was rejected by the 
bouſe of commons without a diviſion; but the queſtian 
was carried in favour of the ſecond by a very great 
majority; notwithſlanding which, after great b 
it was thrown out by the houſe of lords, and in con- 
ſequence of this proceeding, a proteſt was entered by 
twenty-ſix peers. | 
During this ſeſſion ſeveral acts were paſſed in fayour 
of the ſubjetts; among which were the following: 
an ati for appropriating one million of the ſurpluſage 
arlfing from the ſinking fund, towards the dilcharge 
of the national debt. An att for extinguiſhing the 


duties upon ſalt. A third, for the better regulation 


of juries; and a fourth for explaining and amending 
an at made in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, entitled, 
An at for the relief of debtors, with reſpebt to 
the impriſanment of their perſons.” 7 

„The national buſimeſs being finiſhed, on the 25th 
of May his majeſiy went to the houſe of peers, and 
put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, the concluſive 
part of which ran thus: eee e 1 


„ lors and gentlemen, | 
Jam very glad that, forthe general ſatisfaQtion, 
yu entered into the ſtate of the. nation; and it is. a 
great happinels tp fee, after 22 i and un- 
.xeaſonable.clamgurs, raiſed with all poſſible art, in- 
Avlicy, and malice, that. upon mature de liberation, 
dad che malt: lolema debates, you were io far from 
hoding | any thing worthy of blame or cenſure, that 


1 | 
all matters Which game under your cognzance met 


his mult. inſpire all mankind with a juſt deteſta- 
tion of hole jingendiarjes who, from a ſpixit of en 
and diſcontent, gontinually labour, by ſcandalous 
libels, to alienate the affedions of my people, and to 
fill zhgir; minds with. groundleſs jealouſies and unjuſt 
complaints, in diſhonour of me and my government, 
kauen defiance of the ſenle of both houſes of par- 
i IAMAN.,. CAN N dts. i; 1352s THI ANI en 13 DU G3HI&SfF 
But J entirely rely upon your prudence; and 
your concern ſor he peace, and happineſs of our 
.COURITY, 10 intenanceę all ſuch ſaditious practices, 


and to make: my ꝓeaple ſenſible, that theſe N 


Pprpccedings have ho piher vie and end than 10 cxę- 

ats gonſulion and, diſtragt ion amongſt as. 

Soon aſier the prνε,Nαen of the parliament ſeven 

ehieſs of he -Qhergkge nation of Indians in America 

— — They were brought 5 Sir 
Me 

xihoſe feet they laid their crown and:.regalia, .anduby 

van authentic feed | acknowledged themſelyes ſubis 

to chis domain, in che Dame of all weir cntry- 

ben, who Had y eſted chem avith, ful po for this 


purpoſe. 
/ 


nder Oummin, and introduce dito he kit 
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purpoſe. They gave their aſſent in the moſt ſolemn | 
manner to articles of friendſhip and commerce pro- 
poſed to them by the government ; and being loaded 
with preſents ſuited to their taſte and inclination, were 
re-conveyed to their own county. 

A great remiſſneſs of government prevailed at this 
time in and. Peace, both at home and abroad, 
continued to be the great object of the miniſter. 
Proſperity in commerce introduced luxury ; hence | 
neceſſities were created, and theſe drove the lower 
claſs of people into the moſt abandoned wickedneſs. 
Averſe to all penal and ſanguinary meaſures, the mi- 
niſter gave not that encouragement to the ordinary 

- magiſtrates that would enable them to give an effec- 
tual check to vice among the multitnde. This pro- 

_ duced a very pernicious effect among the higher claſs; 
fo that an almoſt univerſal degeneracy of manners pre- 
vailed. It was not ſafe to travel the roads or walk 
the ſtreets ; and often the civil officers themſelves | 
dared neither to repel the 'violences, nor puniſh 'the ' 
crimes that were committed. A ſpecies of - villains 
now ſtarted up, unknown to former times, who made 


eo ů yer wv —E * 


Yo 


it their buſineſs to write letters to men of ſubſtance, 
threatening to ſet fire to their houſes, in caſe they 
refuſed their demands; and ſometimes their threats 
were carried into execution. In ſhort, the peculiar : 
depravity of the times became at length fo alarming, 
that the government was obliged to interpoſe, and a 
conſiderable reward was offered for diſcovering the : 
ruffians concerned in ſuch execrable practices. 
A. D. 1731. The parliament met on the 21ſt of 
January, when his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a | 
ipeech from the throne, It was generally ſuppoſed 
| bat the obſtinacy of the emperor would occaſion a | 
war, he having given orders for a large body of 
troops to march into Italy, to oppoſe the introduQtion | 
of Spaniſh garriſons, ſtipulated by the treaty of Se. 
ville. The king hinted at this in his fpeech'; and 
almoſt the whole of it conſiſted of earneſt exhorta- 
tions to his parliament to enable him to be ready to | 
carry the treaty into execution by arms, if force 
ſhould be found neceſſa xk | 
- As ſoon as the commons returned to their houſe, | 
a very loyal addreſs, in anſwerto the king's ſpeech, was 
moved for by Mr. Campbell; but the'oppoſite party | 
made a motion that all the complimentary part of it | 
Thould be left out, and only promiſe to concur with 
fuch means as ſhould he abſolutely neſſary to procure : 
the fatisfaftion due to the allies, - and provide for the 
* intereſts of the people; and then to inſert che follow- 
ing words: © affuring ourſelves,” that his majeſty Will 
take effettual care to prevent the breaking out of war 
upon the Rhine, or in the Auſtrian Netherlands; the 
- preſervation of which, in the hands they now are, is | 
of the e to theſe kingdoms, and 
the maintenance whereof has coſt the nation ſo much 
I be prineip akers, in ſupport of this motion, 
vere ar William Wyndham, and Meſſrs. Daniel 
and William Pulteney, who enjoyed the infinite ad- 
vantage of having on their ſide all the popular topics, 
which experience has ſince evinced, in many cafes, || 
to have been mere ſounds; and yet, at that time, 
- were of ſuch force, that the court party durſt not dif- || 
pute them. The —— of France was r med 
as threatening the liberties both of England and Eu- 
again offered to be produced 


4 


5 
1 


| 
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rope. Evidence was N 

of their having cleared and repaired the harbour of 
_ Dankirk, contrary to the treaty of Utrecht. Great 
complaints were made of their encroachments upon | 
us in che Weſt-Indies ; and all was aſcribed to tbe 
pernicious connettions we had lately run into with 
them. It was farther repreſented, that, for England 


* 
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could be more plain, than that the amen 
| -poſed was impolitic in itſelf, and diſreſpectſul to hi 


Iheſe arguments being admitted by the houk, and 


. majeſty's engagements, ſo far as they 7 
intereſts of Great Britain. But the am 
being ſubjeſ to the very lame, if not grea®? 


* 
- 


„This matter being adjuſted, the teil, 


: was introduced with great ſolemnity; 


| -66/joinwith France in any attempts againſt the empe- - 
ror, either in Flanders, or upon che Rhine, would 


\ 
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be acting againſt the moſt eſtabliſhed maxim of 4, 
late glorious' confederacy, that had humbled the 
power of France under the duke of Marlborough 
and that it would undo the balance of power, which 
had been ſo happily eſtabliſhed,” and was the chief 
acquiſition which England or Europe had obtained 
by that confederacy. Some obſervations were like. 
wife made on the danger and inexpediency of the 
houſe promiſing indiſcriminately the firſt day of the 
ſeſſion, to _— all his majeſty's meaſures and 
engagements, before they knew what they were; 
and that, in fact, ſuch an aſſurance rendered zl 
their future deliberations, for that ſeſſion, totally 
CCC 

Several of the miniſterial members were in fone 
degree ſtagnated at the forcibility of theſe argument 
particularly Sir Robert Walpole and his brother, lor 
Hervey, and Sir William Young. Being profeſſed 
whigs, they could not, with conſiſtency, deny, that i 
would be very dangerous for public liberty, ſhoul 
England co-operate with the French upon the Rhine, 
or in Flanders, againſt the emperor ; and yet nothing 
ent pro- 


1 
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- majeſty. In the courle of the debate, they publicy 
declared their ſentiments: on this head; obſerving, 
That if the amendment was agreed to, it would he 
attended by the worſt of conſequences, both at 
home and abroad, and appear as if his majeſty lad 


note 


intended any thing that was not abſolutely neceſay 7 
for the intereſt of England, and ſtrictly agreeable 10 ſuch 
the principles of public liberty: that ſuch an inſinic- miln 
tion could only tend to diſcourage the friends of the and 
proteſtant ſucceſſion at home, and animate theirene- ende; 
mies abroad; and therefore they ought to truſt io hs A cal 
majeſtys wonted prudence; and, that the putting bers, 
ſuch words in the addreſs would look like an incroxct- vere, 
ment upon the prerogative of the crown, anddiett- for ne 
ing the tions of the future war.“ Lo Hervey court 
obſerved, That the houſe of Auſtria, à vell 38 5a pi 
the houſe- of Bourbon, might, by its ambition, de- r cou 
ſtroy that balance of power, ſo juſtly dear to Eng- road, 
land : that as the conduct of the French court upon euer, 
the continent could give no juſt umbrage, tbe de⸗ detatie 
ſtroying the houſe of Bourbon, only to enable de Mentic 
houſe of Auſtria to riſe on its: ruins, was highly al appoin 
ſurd: chat he did not doubt but his majeſty had v- I difobe, 
ficient intereſt with his allies, to concert mealw® into cu 
- which would prevent every bad conſequence ape This 
bended, and, that to agree to the propoſed altera, y, was 
-would-- be: making proclamation: to all Europe, tal meditat 
dhe empetor might aft 28 he pleaſed, fincetewi Britih 
inwulnerable at preſent in Italy, by the fü wth all. 
bis dominions, and the great number of 1100p Rrting t 
bad there : if, therefore, the allies ſhould age. unt de pe 
be vas not to be attacked on the Rhine, 07 1" Ph. Th 
Netherlands, his majeſty and- his allies bad he b. Dan 
to do, but meckly ſubmit to laws impoſed d) © feed on 
court of Vienna.“ b af doi e 19 eien 


the propoſed alteration on the point of heing m_ 
ted, one of the members moved, that it {hou 


berted in che addreſs, “ that they would Bf |, 


endment 
aur 
tions than the former, they were both nern . 
the addreſs, as moved for; was voted without 
'vifieor ff ft bo angry af619 en 
ſolved once more to revive the The 5 
had been rejected in the laſt ſeſſion. jo d aſter pdl- 
ling, with very little oppoſition throug re. 
commons, was ſent to che houſe of poets, ee 


[i 


u thrown out. A tematkable ſpeech was made on 
a occaſion by the biſhop of Bangor, wherein he 

plainly proved, that, under the maſk of populatity, 

inis motion concealed the moſt dangerous tendency, 
nd concluded in the following words: Though 
dis bill, at firſt fight, ſeems to be a ſelf-denying bill, 
ind to ſome particular members, may prove ſo; yet 
de commons, conſidered as an houſe of parliament, * 
vill find in it, no doubt, a great enlargement of pow: 
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very uſeful expedient to England; but that ſhe could 
not any longer avail herſelf of it, than while ſhe, in 
her turn, was ready to perform as friendly offices for 
thoſe ſtates. They aflerted, that it was upon this 
very principle that the treaty of Hanover was con- 
cluded, and the Heſſian troops were taken into Bri- 
41th pay; and that thoſe two meaſures had prevented 
| the fatal effects which might have attended the am- 
| -bition and obſtinacy of the emperor ! that upon the 
er; and whatever tends to break the balance between ; {ame principle likewiſe was founded the treaty of Se- 
Fe: powers, eſſential to this conſtitution, muſt, ſooner ville, which, by our engaging for the introduction 
| of 6,000 Spaniſh troops into Italy, had effeflual 


x later, prove the ruin of the whole. An indepen- Þ} | 
gent houſe of commons, or an independent houſe of | .detached Spain from the empetor: that the lattef, 
however, had filled Italy with his armies, in order to 


lords, is 28 inconſiſtent with our conſtitution, as an 
prevent the introduction of thoſe garriſons, It was 


independent, that is, an abſolute king; and whoever: | 
loves the liberties and laws of his country will no | alſo obſerved, that the Heſſians, who were in Britiſh 


bery be pi 
| not by gin 
conſtitution, 


del... 4 


ng fo much ſtrength to one power of this 
as ſhall make it able to overbear the 


ſheech in che moſt theinaus light. They cauſed it to 
be circulated throughout the kingdom, with their own 
notes and commentaries upom it; \wherein they endea- 
youred to prove, that his lordſhip only expreſſed the 
ſentiments: of the miniſter, who had formed a deſign 
| of ſubverting the conftitution, by deſtroying the in- 
dependency of the two houſes of parliament. 
The miniſterial party carried every queſtion with 
ſuch facility, that the minority amputed it to the re- 
mifſneſs of their friends in not attending the houſe; 
| and having no compulſive power over them, they 
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bers, | who were conlideged of the country party, 
vere; by their friends, moved to be taken into cuſtody 
for non- attendance; but, on che int ion of the 
court party, they ebe held \excuſcd:; which ferving 
a a precedent, theifame lonity Vas extended to ſueh 
u could lead excuſes of indiſpoſition, being on the 
road, or any 66herarivia{;caule;0 The majority, ho- 
ever, having aftertards taken this affair into conti- 
detation, found that they had tucated it uith too little 
Mentions iand » agreed, that certain days mould be 
appointed for che defaiilters to attend; and, in caſe of 
| — .of — es Og to be taken 
into cuitody:h the iſerjeant at Arns. SIO? 
This — — on the part of the minori- 
y, vas intended to ſtengthen a ſedond attack they 
meditated v 
Britiſh 
with all nece ſſa 
ferring the Sd hop of che 12, 000 H eſſian troops in 
tte pay of Great Britain, to the / committee of ſup- 
Py. This motion occaſioned very warm debate. 
Ar. Daniel Pultoney obſerved; . zhatucnrs had hap- 
Fened on the oontinent of Europe, uf which; dhough 
[081 to the intereſt of England, the had borne the 
F'pence.” In reply to Ihis, vaslurged, . that com: 
e had con ,, England wick the. continent, 
Toa nature had disjoined cher ſrom it: that the 
. inlluence on the uffairs of — 
, ned acquired ma advantages in trade; a 
order to maintain ee, they were ſometimes 
— £040 interſere in foreign quarrels: that ſome 
buntes of Europe, which eonſumed a gat num- 
E o Engliſh-zommodities; had o iule communi- 
deen, ah the fea, that they were innaceſſible. to our 
> 5: and, therefore; if the lay the grade of the 
a under any thardſhips.or inconveniences, or 
del, dem any Inſults or indigaitles, the Nach 
means. of aſſerting their rights, or re- 
ung their —— ſome of 
' Pverful ſtates upon the cominent to ſupport iheir 
"IS that this had frequently, been found a 


nab 


The: ami:courtiers':did not fail to repreſent this 


- the eftabliſhment of the Hoſſians in 
pay: for, after the houſe had been furniſhed | 
papers, a motion was made for re- ki f chat treaty, fe 

adjuſting the demands and reparations due to the 


note deſire to ſee the one than the other. ' Let bri- 
be puniſhed ; let corruption be puniſhed ; but 


N 
g 


( 


pay, were the only curbs the emperor had in Ger- 
many; conlequently, that the diſmiſſion of theſe 
forces would leave him at liberty to kindle a flame in 
Europe, which might coſt Great-Britain many mil- 
lions to extinguiſh, | ME an ne 
Theſe were the principal arguments made uſe of 
during the .courle of this debate, and by which the 
parliament was determined to continue the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Heſhan troops, Arguments to the fame 
purport were urged when the ſubſidy to the duke of 
Mollenbuttle was brought upon-the carpet. The 


minority affected to treat that prinee with great con- 


tempt for his inſignifioancy and indigence; and in 
order to protratt the time, and expoſe the meaſure as 
much as poſhble, a motion was made, and agreed to, 
4or.' reading the third ſection of an alt paſſed in the 


| -reign of William III. for the further liinitation of 


endeavouted to obtam one by dhe following method. 
A tall of the houſe being ordered and held, two mem- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


that account, and for 


from his · majeſtyis mini ſter· at the eourt of. Spa 


| the houſe; but very t 


the crown; wich ſays, In caſe the crown ſhall 
come to any perſon, not being a native of England, 
-this nation mal not be obliged to go to war for de- 
fence of dominions not belonging to this crown,“ 
They likewiſe addreſſed for all the papers and treaties 
relative to the ſubſidy; but the ſame being referred 
to a committee of the whole houſe, by the majority 
of 194 againſt 142, the queſtion paſſed in the at- 
Grmative, and the prince was continued. 
be anti- courtiers nom ſuppoſing themſelves more 
conſiderable than ever, and knowing that the ma- 
nagement of foreign affairs had ertated publie mur- 
murs againſt the miniſter, reſolved to diſtreſs him as 
much as poſſible on that ſubjeQ, by making motions, 
which if carried in the negative, would heighten the 
ill improſſions already coneeived of him. They accord- 
:ingly addreſſed for all the papers relative to the 
treaty of Seville; for an account of the progreſs of 
the commiſſaries appointed by his majeſty and the 
king of Spain in confequenee of that treaty, for 


marchants of Great- Britain. The eſtabliſhment of 
a civil government at Gibraltar had been long a fa- 
voutite point with the people; but being attended 
with great difficulties, it had mot yet been put in 
execution : they therefore carried an addreſs for an 
account of all the ö d' been had on 


— % 4 


Jaring Gibraltar a' free 


port, fince the laſt application af the houſe to his 
majeſty on chat head. Another cauſe for an addrefs, 
and u ich appeared too plauſible to be refuſed, was, 
the non-compliance: of the Spaniards with the treaty . 
of Scuille in commervial-points, and-their e | 


in a manner to block up Gibraltar. This addr 


was for-copies of ſuch repreſentations as his maje 
had receive from the governor of — and 
me CO | Ew 
relation to any works kartied on ut Gibraltar bythe _ | 
Spaniards ſince the concluſion of the treaty of Seville; 
n been given ore: 
upon. Al} theſe papers were-zecordingly*laid-befo: 
by tle uſe vas made" of them, ex- | 
cept furniſhing the heads of the party with - ae 
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for pamphlet-writing, which 
an exceſſive height. irie s 143 „e 

The buſineſs of the remaining part of this ſeſſion 
conſiſted chiefly of projeQting means for relieving the 
ſubje& from the abuſes of the law, and likewiſe from 


now raged in England to 


the exorbitant and unreaſonable rates exatted (by a 
Society called the Charitable Corporation) from the 


_induſtrious poor, ſor money tbey ſupplied them with 


| | 
upon goods pledged, &c. This affair being re- We! 
EY 1 HBritain and the Auſtrian Netherlands. 


ferred to a committee, after proper examination of 
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perſons and papers, it appeared that the corporation | 


had taken, ſor large ſums they bad lent, ten per cent. 


under colour and preience of reaſonable coſts and '| their allies, ſhould: be amicahly adjuſted; and tha 
charges: upon which à bill was brought into the 


* 


houſe, and aſterwards paſſed, for regulating the lend- 
ing of money upon pledges, and for preventing uſury 


merce in the kingdom of Sicily, are to be treated 


jeſty, on the ath of May, went io the houſe of 
peers, and aſter ſigning ſuch bills as were ready for 
the royal aſſent, prorogued the parliament. 
The diſputes which had happened in the execution of 


the treaty of Seville, by the haughtineſs and obſtinacy , 
of the court of Spain, threw. Europe, at this junQure, | 
into a very extraordinary ſituation. | The emperor | 
alledged, that the treaty was an encroachment upon 
him, as head of the empire; and that Don Carlos 


ou 
ceſſion of the dominions there ſecured to him, by 


ed, that the ſueceſſion of Don Carlos to the duchies 


of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, was not the ul- 


timate view of the couri of Spain. 


In the beginning of this year, the duke of Par- 


ma died ſuddenly, and the imperial troops took im- 


ht to have been introduced into Italy, and the ſuc- 
his 
receiving che inveſtiture of them from the emperor, 
and by the conſent of the empire; both which were 
ready to be granted when demanded. He allo aſſert- | | 
1 peror's dominions, which might be attacked bythe 


mediate poſſeſſion of his-dominions ; but che ducheſs 
of Parma, in order to retard the ſucceſſion of Don 
Carlos, was prevailed upon to declare herlelf with 


child; upon which the imperialiſts publicly 
that they had taken — 
the auſpices of the 


b avowed, 
of the duchies under 
ror, in the name of the in- i 


fant Don Carlos, the heir, provided he did not come 


armed, but in a pacifi | 

cluded; for, the: Hlue of the pregnant ducheſs, if it 
mould prove a male. 99 
be Spaniſh emiſſaries immediately. informed that 
court of this tranſaction, and likewiſe chat a negoti- 


ic manner; and a ſalvo was in- 


lle es daun 


ation vas far advanced between the oourts df. Vienna 
and London; whereby it was agreed, that che con- : 


rafting parties in the treaty of Seville 
rantee 
female iſſue was to ſucceed. to his hexeditary domini- 
bons. This intelligence, added o the commercial 
diiſputes which ſtill, ſubſiſted: between the courts af 
Great - Britain and Spain, ſo greatly exaſperated the 
latter, that the marquis de Caſtelar, the Spaniſh ain- 
;bafſador at Paris, ſigned a declaration to the miniſters 
;of the allies of the treaty of Seville, in the name oſ 
the king his maſter, importing, that bis Catholic 
majeſty looked upon himſelf as {entirely free from 
the obligations of the ſaid treat. 
On the 26th of May, @ heaty was actually ſigned 
between his Britannic majeſty and the emperor. It 
conſiſted of nine articles, the ſubſtance of which was 
as follows : 4 4 IF 05363-0108 A nn. Fs 
By the firſt a mutual guarantee of all the territories 
Aejoaging anche contracting powers is [tipulated. / 
The fecond,, ſtipulates. à general guarantee of 
4. | 4 — ſandtion in favour of the-emperor's 
en e heiss. 8434 wil to FP , 
N qhird, his Jad 
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4 th rial conſents to the 
introduction of the Spanilh troops into the duchies 


of ſhould gua- if ſhe ſhould be brought to 
the pragmatic ſanQion, by which the emperor's | 


declared, that the guarantee entered into by the 


| 


of Tuſcany, Parma, and: Placendia 3 and binds bim- | 


„ - 
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rior. influence in their govetnment, es 68, but v® 
peror ur Great - Britain, as ſeparate Ie Dutch, alter 
making ſeveral reſtziclians; acceded in une f th 
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elf. to uſe his utmoſt ehdeavours to obtain the cod. 
ent of the empixe for that putpbſe. BRA 
Ihe fourth ſtipulates that all parts of the treat. 
ſhall-bedulyandtalyexecatedroicet cn, 
Ibe fifth entirely aboliſhes all navigation to the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, excepting the lending, once 


only, two ſhips from Oſtend, and by this anick 
alſom commiſſioners are to meet on the part of bol 


powerxatAntwerp, for ſeitling a tariff between Grey 


By the fixth, it is; agreed; that all points of i, 
ferente | amongſt. the contraQting powers, or any of 


the preſent | treaty is not to derogate from the force 
of any of the former treaties ſubſiſting between ei 
ther of the contracting parties; or their allies, ei 
cepting ſo far as they are inconſiſtent with the preſen 


& 4 
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By the ſeventh, the Enghiſh, touching their con- 


on the ſame footing as they were in the reign of 
Charles II. of Spain, and as it is uſual. to. trex 
nation with which we are in ſtrict friendſhip, 

The eighth fixes eight months after the ratijc» 
tion for the acceſſion of the other powers, who ſl 
be invited into the treat. 
By the ninth, which is alſo the laſt article, {i 
weeks are allowed for exchanging the letters cn. 
tification; mint bb e win to ys 

Beſides theſe, there was a ſeperate article, wich 
contracting powers ſhould: nbt extend to: the e- 


Turks. At the ſame time, his Britannic nyelly 
declared authentically, „that notwithſtandug the 
introduction of Spaniſh garriſons into the {tong 
— Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, jet late 

ad no intention ia depart from what had bern feed 
by the fifth article of the quadruple alliance either 


force and date with the treaty 
me pregnant ducheſs-dowager of Parma i " 
dehv ered: of a: fon 715 the introduction of the e 
troops to that duchy ſhould! till take place; an 
bed of a dayghter, Bo 
Carlos was immediately to be put into poſſcſion " 
the duchies of Parma and Placentia, by an cen 
inveſtizure; from the emperor and the empire. jr 
his imperial majeſty farther declares, lh. : % 
the-ducheſs.dowager ſhould be delivered of 207% 
ter, he will-immediately. withdraw his trop! den he 
duchies of Parma en . 
peaceable poſſeſſion ot Don Car 8. Br. the 
Though the ſtates: general appeared 45 23 
prin i contrating parties in this treat), / 


pretended. that the nature of their 8⁰ * 
quired ſome time before ibey could ormal p the in- 
to it but the real faßt was, that the fats, | 
ſtigation of the French, who were greatly at hilt 
by this ſecond tren of Vienna, — previ- 
their being excluded ſtom all the nego as principd 
ous to a-treaty in which they were inſerted # 

contracting parties. France had, at th1s to the em. 


4 
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ragmatic ſanQion by Great- Britain and the ſtates- 


invaſion of this kingdom, a large body of troops be- 
ing aſſembled at Dunkirk. To prevent any deſign 


vere covered with regiments of horſe and foot, who 
received orders to march thither from all parts of the 


kingdom. g 


and neus arriving that general Stampa, with the im- 
perial forces, had taken formal poſſeſſion of Parma 
and Placentia, in conſequence of the ducheſs having 
declared herſelf not pregnant, Sir Charles Wager 
was diſpatched with a large ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips, 


Spaniſh troops to his new dominions. His Catholic 


Charles from the trouble of taking Don Carlos under 
his care, and only deſired him, in conjunction with 
his own admiral, to convoy the Spaniſh troops to 
Italy, which requeſt being complied with, the Britiſh 


gallies, and. on the 27th of December landed at 
Leghorn, where he was received with all poſſible 
marks of joy and reſpeQ. | 


r 


January, when the king, in his ſpeech, informed 


now reſtored and eſtabliſhed, and all his expectations 
on that head fully anſwered ; that ſhare of credit and 
Influence which the crown of Great Britain had had 
in accompliſhing that difficult and diſagreeable work, 
and which redounded ſo much to the honour and in- 
tereſt of the nation, as it was univerſally confeſſed 
abroad, would, he was confident, be agreeable to 
his people, and acknowledged: with gratitude by his 
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quadruple alliance, the ſeveral courts of Europe had 
deen employed in finding means to execute the mea- 
| ſures which the contracting powers had concerted for 
Procurmg the ſucceſſion * Tuſcany and Parma in 
and contending intereſts, hard to be reconciled and 
united in effectuating a point of ſo much importance ; 
the ambitious views and hopes of obtaining on every 
farther advantages, and the natural jealouſies and 


Upenſe and unexecuted what the court of Spain had 


Ts of the nation.“ He then concluded in the 
7 "ng manner: This happy ſituation of affairs, 
e e myſelf will inſpire you all with ſuch temper 
e and ſuch ardent zeal for the public 
Is 5 becomes a parliament ſenſible of the great 

* t | 
ubjefts” is . 
dre and concern for them: my 


Xl and to the welfare of my people; and their 

; Ppineſs has no foundation but in be ane 

; my 

mereſts inſepa rable.” ; 
From this & 

Welty 

. — their conduRt had der 

"Sq But in this they were miſtaken; the oppo- 

very continued as ſtrong and violent as ever. The 

wolln for an addreſs was'oppoſed, the miniſtry 


parliament * that from the time of concluding the 


enjoy: the duty and affettion of my 

all the return I deſire for my paternal | 

Ts vernment has no 
any but what is equally conducive to the happi- 


the defence and 
government; our ſafety — 2 Our 


ſpeech it is ſufficiently evident, that his 
and his miniſters imagined the ſucceſs and 
| the mouth of 
iven' univerſal ſatis faction to the 


eneral; and it was even ſuppoſed that their reſent- 
ment had prompted them to attempt an immediate 


of this kind from ſucceeding, the coaſts of Kent 


' Theſe apprehenſions being at length diſſipated, | 


to Spain, in order to attend Don Carlos with the 


majeſty, however, thought proper to diſcharge Sir 


ſquadron returned to England. In the mean time 
the young prince having travelled by land as far as 
Antibes, embarked at that place on board the Spaniſh 


A. D. 1732. The parliament met on the 1 zth of 


them, * That a root trangillity of Europe was 


Pavour of the infant of Spain; but the various jarring | 


uſpicions arifing among the ſeveral powers concerned; 
al theſe oppoſite principles and purpoſes had kept in 
| tion, if complied with, tended to diſtreſs the landed 
Yet much at heart, and bad occaſioned ſuch trou- | 
. and diſturbances as embarraſſed the affairs of Eu- 

de for many years, and particularly affected the 


. 
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ridiculed for the inconſiſtency of their negotiations; 
and ſome of them perſonally attacked with the ſeve- 
reſt refleQions. Us ae 

The commons, however, immediately took the 
ſupply into conſideration, when Sir William Strick- 
land, ſecretary at war, moved for 17,709 men for the 
ſervice of the current year. This motion occalioned 
long and warm debates. Strong and powertul argu- 
ments were made ule of by the oppoſition for a 
reduction; notwithſtanding which, when the queſtion 
was put, it was carried by a great majority, < that the 
** ſtanding army ſhould be maintained without reduc- 
“ tion.” | 5 » 

Senſible of the acrimony with which all their mea- 
ſures, both at home and abroad, were repreſented, 
the miniſtry reſolved to make an eſſay towards reco- 
vering their popularity with the landed intereſt of 
England. This was no other than that of leſſening 
the land-tax by reviving the duty upon falt, Ac- 
cordingly, when the houſe was reſolved into a com- 


| mittee, Sir Robert Walpole ſaid, © That in railing 


the ſupply voted, his majeſty was defirous that the 
burden ſhould fall as equally as poſſible upon all his 
ſubjects: that it had long reſted upon the gentlemen 
of the landed intereſt ; and that as no tax could be 
more general than that upon ſalt, though at the ſame - 
time ſeverely felt by individuals, bowever poor, he 
moved, that, towards raiſing the ſupply granted to 
his majeſty, the ſeveral duties upon home-made ſalt, 


granted, by ſeveral acts of parliament, to king Wil- 


liam, be revived, and granted to his majeſty for the 
term of three years. In order to ſupport this mo- 
tion, he ſaid, he hoped the land- tax might be reduced 
one ſhilling in the pound; and obſerved ho hard it 


| bore upon antient Engliſh families, who had many 


children, and but ſmall eſtates to ſupport them; but 
the reducing the land-tax might reſtore them to their 
antient hoſpitality and figure in their ſeveral counties; 
both which, by the preſſure of that impoſition, were 
now greatly reduced. e TORS 

This ſpeech, however, -was not received with that 
pleaſure the miniſter ſeemed to expect. Mr. Plum- 


mer, in very ſtrong terms, endeavoured to prove, 
that the reaſons for taking off the ſalt duty was ſuch 


as muſt always ſubſiſt againſt ever reviving it; becauſe 
it was very juſtly conſidered as a tax that, of all 
others, was moſt burdenſome to the poor, and the 


moſt pernicious to the trade of this kingdom: that 


the very character of a right tax was wanting in this z 
for it was ſo far from taxing the luxuries of life, chat 
it taxed the moſt ordinary neceſſaries: that the mo- 


entlemen more than the land- tax itſelf; becauſe, by 
Siſablin manufacturers from carrying on their trade; 
it diſabled tenants from paying their rents; and that 
it was, beſides, highly impolitical, ſince the revival 
of it might tend to alienate the affections of the peo- 
1 from his majeſty,» I only deſire, continued, 

e, „ every landed gentleman to conſider what he 
would make of his eſtate, if we had no trade, no 
manufaQures, nor any number of —— towns in 
England. Who would: be ſuch a fool as to deſire to 
be relieved of one ſhilling in the pound upon the 
land-tax, when he muſt pay as much for the ſalt made 
uſe of in his family; and when at the ſame time he 
diminiſhes the yearly income of his eſtate much more 
than one ſhilling in the pound, nay much more than 
any land- tax ever amounted to in England. The 
land- tax is but an annual diminution of:a: gentleman's 
eſtate; he may, perhaps, be free from a part of it 
282 but if, by the decay of our trade, 
and the charge laid upon the poor fatmer, be is 
obliged to lower the rents of his eſtate, that will be a 
diminution which, 1 fear, will endure ſor ever“. 
This oppoſition was not * 
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the arguments were the more difficult to be anſwered; | 
eſpecially as the oppoſition conſidered the tax in the 
moſt minute particulars. The bill, however, paſſed 
the houſe by a conſiderable majority. It was op- 
poſed with the ſame vigour in the houſe of peers; , 
and when it paſſed near twenty lords entered their 
proteſts. 1 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


In the laſt ſeffion ſome complaints had been made 
to the houſe of commons againſt the Society called, 
„The charitable corporation; which aflair now 
became very ſerious. This company was firſt erected 
in 1707, and their profeſſed intention was to lend 
money at legal intereſt to the poor upon ſmall 
* and to perſons of better rank upon an indu-— 

table ſecurity of goods. At firſt their capital was 
limited at go, oool. but had been increaſed by licenſes 
from the crown to 60, O00l. In the month af } 
Oc ober George Robinſon, eſq; their caſhier, and 
| pon Thompſon, their warehouſe-keeper, diſappeared 
n one day. | The proprietors, alarmed at this inci- 
dent, held. ſeveral general courts, and appointed a 
committee to examine the ſtate of their affairs, when | 
it ſoon appeared that a moſt vile ſcene of villainy and 
corruption had been carried on, there being but 30,000]. 
left to anſwer a capital of 60,000], the remainderhaving 
been embezzled by means which could not be diſco- 
vered. Hereupon the proprietors preſented a petition 
to the houſe of commons, repreſenting, that by che 
moſt- notorious breach of truſt in ſeveral perſons, to 
whom they had committed the management of their 
affairs, the corporation had been defrauded of the 
greateſt partof their capital, and many of the proprietors 
were reduced to abſolute beggary; they, therefore, 
humbly prayed, that as they were unable to detect 
the combinations of thoſe who had ruined them, or 
to bring the delinquents to condign puniſhment, 
without the aid and aſſiſtance of parliament, the 
houſe would be pleaſed to examine into the ſtate and 
condition of the corporation, and the condu of the 
managers, and give ſuch relief to the petitioners as 
the houſe ſhould think proper. 
As ſocm as this petition was read, a ſecret commit- 
mmediately appointed to proceed on the 


enquiry. They ſoon dileovered a maſt iniquitous 
ſcene of fraud, which bad been ated by Robinſon 
and Thompſon, in concert-with ſome of the direQors 
for embezzling the capital and cheating the proprie 
tors. Many perſons of tank and quality were con- 
cerned in ihis infamous conſpiracy: ſome of - the 
firſt characters in the nation did not eſcape ſuſpicion 
and cenſure. Sir Robert Sutton, and Sir Archibald 


hopes of relief: that the ſaid letter was, in itlelf 3h. 


the forfeited reverſion of one that had belonged ty 


hole ſcene 
conſequence of which a bill was prepared in iſe oer 


Grant, having had a conſiderable ſhare in cheſe frau- 
dulent praQiices, were expelled the houſe; and a, bill 
was brought in to reſtrain them: and other delin- 
quents from leaving the kingdom, or alienating their 
effects. „ oni! yo hf eld 2} - , 
In the 
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n the mean time the committee received a letter 
from John Angelo Belloni, an eminent banker. a 
Rome, informing them, that I hompſon was — 
in that city, with all his papers, and confined in ihe 
caſtle of St; Angelo ; that the papers bad been tranſ- 
mitted to a perſon at Paris, who ſhould deliver them 
n t tins ee, ee 
From ſeveral concurring circumſtances, and the 
charaſters of the perſons concerned in conduRQing 
this intelligence, the committee inferred, that it was 
no other han an artiſice to inſinuaie a favourable 
opinion of the Pretender, as if he bad procured the 
arreſt of Fhompſon, from hi r-juſti 
tained in the letter were, therefor 
diſdain,” and both houſes concurred in an 


„ 


the letter ſhould be burned by the hands of the com- 
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lower houſe came to the following reſolution «: Th 

it was an inſolent, audacious libel, attemptin P 
falſe and inſidious inſinuations, to impoſe u — 1 
parliament and people of Great Britain; ah pay s 
cious pretences, and profeſſions of eſteem, affe&;,, 
and compaſſion, to amuſe the unhappy lulfere * 
the Charitable Corporation with vain and 3 


ſurd and contradiftory, conceived, at the beginnin 
in terms, and in the ſtyle of power and authorit n 
as proceeding from ſome extraordinary intereſt (a 
influence, but concluding in the perſon and chars 
ter « private banker at Rome, who agreed, po, 
certain conditions in behalf of John Thomplutb 
deliver certain books and papers belonging to the fi 
Thompſon ; that the conditions required and de. 
manded in favour of Thompfon ſeemed, at the ſane 
time to be vague, evaſiye, and uncertain, tend 
to procure advantages and indemnity to himſelf and 
his accomplices, without any profpett of benefit ty 
the corporation: and that the whole tranſatiion ap- 
peared to be a ſcandalous artihce, calculated pan 
to delude the unhappy, and partly to diſguile and 
conceal the wicked practices of the proſeſſed cnemigs 
to his majeſty's perſon, crown and dignity.” 
Another, but a more daring and barefaced inſtance 
of the abuſe of parliamentary confidence, happenef 
to be diſcovered this ſeſſion, by the unwearied appli 
cation. of lord Gage. Certain commiſſioners had 
been appointed to ſeil the Engliſh eſtates forfeited by 
the rebellion of the year 174 ; and among others, 


the Derwentwater family, which yas adjudged worth 
9,900l, a year: this; reyerſion had been ſold, in 
clandeſtine manner, by two of the commiſionen 
only, to one Mr. Smith, a friend of thei, lor ihe 
trifling ſum of 1,0 0l. This affair was no loguer 
known abroad, than it made a very great noi and, 
by the 8 pains which. lord Gage tool, the 

iniquity was mimitely detected; in 


houle, io make the ſale void. Dennis Bund, e 
(one of thoſe concerned in the Charitsble Corps 
tion affair) and ſexjeant Birch, commilioners tor the 
fale of the forfcized eſtates, were declared gu f 
a notorious. breach of truſt, and expelled whe bu 
of M bich they were members. During Ibis ſeſſon 1 
leſs than five members of parliament - were expe 
for. the molt ſordid, acts of knavery;; 2 meluxivy 
proof of national degeneracy... 0 
Abe parliament having granted the neceſſary iu 
pay majeſty, on the ful ol June, ven ih if 

le of peers, and after having ſigned ſach bie 
informed both houſes mY by 


nover. 


damenüng in ine nation. The debates about. 
viyal of the ſalt· duty, and ſome other fuxmiles, of the 


ers 

revepue.in general made of the 12 
ties on wine and 8 Ach en 5 | 
revenue, impr the public wich a 09909 . 
ther ag 3 _ excile on theſe #9 
ticles, was intended by the miniſter. The 
tion as glarmed even before the miniſlet bas 
pg dowini —— met 
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ſome mannerthey could project; and exhorted them 
10 avoid beats and animoſities, and not to ſuffer them- 
vlves to be diverted hy any ſpecious pretences, from 


pe ledlallly purſuing the true intereſt of their country. 
on, But however inoffenſive this ſpeech might appear, 
$ of e an addreſs, which was nothing more than its eccho, 
ul ws ſtrongly oppoſed. Sir John Barnard opened the 
ab. debate, and ſufficiently ſhewed by his ſpeech that he 
ing, vas 50 ſtranger to the ſcheme intended to be brought 


no the houſe by the miniſter, and that both himſelf 
and all his friends in the oppoſition were determined 


125 q ener all their power to render it abortive. He 
pon concluded with propoſing an amendment to the ad- 
10 dieß, implying, that the manner of railing the ſup- 
ſaid ies ſhould de conſiſtent with the trade, intereſt and 
de liberty of the nation.“ Mr, Sandys ſeconded his 
ame motion; and Mr. Shippen moved for adding, and 
dug ſoch as ſhall- he conſiſtent with the honour and juſtice 


e. parlament. The addreſs, with theſe amend- 
ments, being agreed to, was preſented to his majeſty, 
who was pleaſed to return a very gracious anſwer. 
Among the number of debates which engaged the 
attention of the commons, that relating to the depre- 
dations of the Spaniards was the moſt intereſting, It 
was opened by Sir Wilford Lawſon, who made a mo- 
ion to addrels his majeſty, ** that there be laid before 
the houſe copies of the reports made by his majefty's 


" commiſſioners in Spain, together with all letters and 
; papers relating thereto, and what ſatisfaction had been 
by made to the ſubjeAs of Great Britain for the loſles 


they had ſuſtained by the depredations of the Spaniards 
in Europe or the Indies, purſuant to the ſecond ſepa- 


an nie article of the peace concluded at Seville.” 
— Sir Robert Walpole well knew that this motion was 
ao made merely to diſtreſs him; but he could not, without 


the utmoſt danger to himſelf, prevent its paſling. 
The Britiſh reſident had preſented ſeveral memorials 
io the court of. Spain, complaining that nothing had 
n done to prevent the depredations ſo long com- 


loving cedula was obtained from the king of Spain: 
.* Whereas the . Britiſh miniſter reſiding at this 


the orders, I have iſſued to hinder the Spaniſh priva- 


at idem in America from committing hoſtilities againſt 
* the Engliſh, and their ſhips frequenting thoſe ſeas ; 
ele nevertheleſs not only ſuch perſons as have patents 


irom ſome of the governors, or ſome of the ports 
in my dominions, but alſo ſome who have no patents 
at al continue their hoſtilities, under @ pretence of 
preventing an illicit commerce; while*the governors 
reiule io admit of the complaints given in by the 


ills 

wy Engliſh, who have experienced ſuch unjuſt moleſta- 
4 abt iy or to indemnify; them of the loſſes they may 
I Ha- je ſuffered hereby. My reſolution is, that the 


mien already iſſued for that purpoſe ſhould be re- 

Tracy: purpoſe ſhould be-re- 
ated :ywhereby I command by theſe preſents, all 
emos in any port or place of my dominions in 


Mrica, not 10 ſuffer any of my ſubjetts to moleſt 
ie . e dale the Engliſh, ain ofitheir ſhips-that ſhall 


hich lin thoſe ſeas, as long as they keep in their proper 

oi 4b nll ah and are not concerñed in any illicit trade; 
do- mat my go f t 5 

10 kb 5 governors take ſpecial care, that my ſaid 


conform exatihy, and indiſpenſibly to the 
hat & _ laws and 3 which e theſe mat- 
i if any of my ſubjeQs ſhould commit any 
uon 3 to thoſe laws, I command my gover- 
open) fence puniſh them, with all the ſeverity that the 
> © they ſhall: have committed requires; as allo 

wan, . 4h Out patents, ſhall go 0 .es in order to 
be far. lives, and make unlau ſul prizes; that 
Main $9vernors do hearken to, and admit all com- 
len or « t ſhall. be made: to them, from the mini- 
bond ef el commanders: of Great Britain, either by 
3 * ot by writing ; taking care to do 


plated of in the American ſeas. At laſt, the fol- 


court, has. repreſented to me, that notwithſtanding 


| 
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them juſtice at all times; and to give them teſtimo- 
; nies of all that ſhall be tranfacted, and that ſatisfac- 
tion be given them, for the loſſes they may have ſuf- 
| tained unjuſtly by the ſubjects, who may have occa- 


ſioned them, and who ought to make them good; 


for ſuch is my will: and the aforeſaid governors are 
| to underſtand that they ſhall be made accountable for 


the exceſſes committed by the priyateers ; becaule, 


before they grant them patents to go to ſea, they 
| ought to examine them who the perſons are, and in- 
ſiſt upon proper ſecurities.” © | 


Theſe conceſſions were far from being ſatisfactory 


to the parliament. It was inſiſted upon by the op- 
| Poſition, that the expreſſion in the catholic king's: 
| cedula, of proper diſtances to be kept by Brittſh 
: ſhips on the coaſts of America, was a Ellacbas con- 
dition, and tended to defeat the whole purpoſe 


which England ought to expect from the cedula. Be- 
cauſe it was impoſſible for ſhips, ſailing from one 


| Britiſh colony to another, to be able to perform their 
voyages without being ſometimes forced by accidents 


— 
— 


F- 


of winds and tides to come within diſtances of the. 
: Spaniſh coaſts, which the Spaniards might judge to be 


improper diſtances, and therefore a ſufficient cauſe 
for by one according to the ſecret orders they might 
have from the Spaniſh court. Lu 

After various other debates, the motion was at 
length carried ; and the addreſs was preſented to his 


_ majeſty, who returned a moſt gracious anſwer. 


During theſe diſputes, the ferment of the nation 
daily increaled, from the expettation of a plan 
formed by Sir Robert Walpole, and generally known 
by the appellation of the Exciſe-ſcheme, which the 
miniſter had openly declared he intended to bring 
into the houſe. The nature of this ſcheme was tilt 
a ſecret; yet it was confidently given out by the op- 
poſition to be nothing leſs than a general excile, tho” 
the miniſter had never entertained any thought of 
that kind. He added, that all he intended was to 
prevent the frauds committed in collecting the duties 
upon "wine and tobacco. The 14th of March was 
appointed for laying the whole ſcheme before the 
houſe. In the mean time, ſeveral pamphlets and 
papers were publiſhed on the ſubjett of exciſe, and 
the whole painted in the moſt horrid colours by the 
anti-miniſterial writers. "Theſe - writings produced 
the deſired effet; they raiſed an univerſal clamour 
againſt the miniſter, even before it had been offered 
to the parliament. e N . 
On the 14th of March Sir Robert, in a long ſtudied 
ſpeech, explained his ſcheme. He began with 
taking notice of the arts which had been uſed to pre- 


| judice the people againſt bis propoſal, before it was 


known. He affirmed, that the clamours occaſioned 


by theſe prejudices had originally arifen from ſmug- 


glers and unfair traders, who had enriched themſelves 
by ons the public; and that theſe had been ſtre- 
nuouſly aſſiſted by another ſet of men, fond of every 
opportunity to ſtir up the people to mutiny and ſe- 


dition. He expatiated on the'frauds' daily committed 


in that branch of the revenue ariſing from tobacco; 
upon the hardſhips to which the American planters 
were ſuhjetted by the heavy duties payable on im- 
portation, as well as by the ill uſage they had met 
with from their factors and correſpondents in England, 
who, from being their ſervants, were now become 


their maſters; upon the injury done to the fair 


trader; and upon the loſs ſuſtained by the public in 
reſpett to the revenue. He aſſerted, that the ſeheme 
he was going to propoſe, would remove all theſe in- 
conveniencies, prevent numberleſs frauds, perjuries; 
and falſe entries, and add 2 or go, oO. a year to the 


revenue. He entered into a long detail of the frauds - 


d by the unfair dealers in thoſe commodiiies: 
the 


e recited the ſeveral afts of parliament relating to 
- it ©? | | - E EX FILE _ 
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cuſtoms: that the former ſubſidy of three: farthings 


commiſſione ro, ſhould; have one lock and key, and; 


farthings per T at its firſt importation, and 


660 A. D. 1733. 


— — 


deavoured 10 obviate ſome objections that might be 
made to. his plan, which he now proceeded to explain. 
He propoled to join the laws of exciſe to thoſe of the 


4 . 


er pound, chargeable on imported, tobacco, ſhould. 
= Rill, levied at the cuſtom-houſe, and payable, as 1 
before, to his majelty's civil liſt: that the tobacco! 
ſhould. then, be lodged in warehouſes appointed for 
that purpoſe by the commiſſioners of exciſe : that the. 
keeper: of each warehouſe, appointed alſo by the 


— — * 


the merchant importer another; and that the tobacco 
thould be thus ſecured till ihe merchant, ſhould find 
vent for-it either for eie or home conſamption: 
chat the part deſigned or exportation ſhould be; | 
weighed at the cuſtom-houſe, .dilcharged of the three: || 


} 


hoſe ; who 


inider of bavi 


put upon it by lettery and, applications from London: 
eb Lek 


Soy 


ecu 


* 
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the duties,on:wine and tobacco; he declared he had 
-. no imtemtiop-t0 promote a general-excile ; and he en- | 
would be obliged io make a journey, or ſend a oy 


. ſcheme, it would, in all probability, be, ſome 


into every branch of the revenue; and whey oper! 
this happened, the hoaſled liberties of England wol mark 


- queſtion 
niſter, that the preſent duties on wine and tobay 


| ques to this, for altering "the cuſtoms. to an i 


this inland duty to the ſame uſes as the cuſtoms, yy 
' paſſed without a diviſion; | 
On the 16th the committee made their report uf 
a very long and warm debate enſued; bu tþ 
+ queſtion. being put, it was carried in the affirntie 


+ theſe reſolutions. It was accordingly preſented 


; | time; and, after a very owerful oppoſition, ordered 
4 (o be read « fecondtime; © g att 


it was. unanimouſly 


| ant preſented to the tiouſe by the ſheriff, Ji 
d it was grad, Sir John Barnard roſe, and, no) 


| agoinft it. + Ht thid, 
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they were attended by theſe: officers : that che ny 


chant, for every pound of tobacco he' ſhould { oP 


pbjette 
ſenger to the office for a permit, which-could nat 24 
obtained without re expence; and delay; uy publ 
that if a law ſhould: be enatted in favour of 4 migh 


other, uſed as a precedent for introducing excif 7 * 


tle totally ex int. 
But uotwithſtanding theſe, and other poet 
realons, which were urged by the oppoſition, th 


being put, upon a motion made by they 


ſhould, from and after the 24th of June next, 
and determine, it was carried; in the affirmativt by 
majority of fixty-one.; The other reſolutions fu 


uty upon theſe; commodities, and for- appropriuiy 


and a bill was ordered io be brought in, - purſuant 
the houſe on the 4th of April, and read the kf 


The whole trading part of the nation vu , 
alarmed; and the lord- mayor having procured: of 
of the bill, laid it before 9 — — where 
una! "reſolved to petition the houſe 
againſt it: Tha petition was immediately dunn uw; 


expreſſive manner, repreſented how much lie eit 
e of 1. addon, as well as 40 other 
trading/:citics and towns in the Kingdom, would de 
affeRted by the bill ſoꝶ altering the method of n 
. payable upon tobacco and hov juſt et 
had to ee ding heard by ther cou 

; tijd, that he would not enten! 
ſuſpieion that the miniſtry wiſhed Hot + to hear ee] 
thivg Mar could, with reaſon, be advanced agiint # 
bil; and therefore moved, that the petitiovers Of 
be heard hy their counſel againſt it. 
This motion met with a ſtrong 


15 
of men, ly 


think bene 
that. be e 
which 22 
bs, ſuch as e ot 
and that even wich a begard to them ©, ith 
precedents: where the'houſe had admnte 
d, been by heir echunſel agbinſt the fe 
eountel, even . 


1 


n of what was this day to come under our de- 


baye been impoſſible to have found any legal method 

| - /Nowthſtanding the miniſter had carried his point 
wich regard. both to the London petition, and the 
bill's being read a ſecond. time, yet he thought it 
highly . prudent not to.,puſh his ſcheme any farther. 
He.could not hope that the majority ever would be 
greater, and a queſtion of ſuch importance to the 
public tranquillity, carried by a majority of only 

ſeventeen, was worſe than loſt, He, therafory, wiſely 
determined to let it drop; and, accordingly, when 
the day came for its being. read a ſecond time, Six 
Robert Walpole moved chat it might be put off till 


| the 12th of June net. 


uch was the end of the famous exciſe ſcheme, a 
project which. the populace were perſuaded threaten- 
ed abe entire deſtruttion of their liberties ;- and the 
miſcarriage of which was celebrated with the greateſt 
rejoicings throughout the: metropols. 
The national buſine6 being finiſhed, his majeſty, - 


| on the iich of June, went to the houſe of peers, 4 


put an end to the ſeſſion wich a ſpeech from 


pass by, unobſerved, the wicked endeauours that 


he fame: mannet. 


Neu the” deb 
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| | throne; in which he ſeverely reflected on the authors 
of the heats and animoſities that bad been lately 
| ſpread through che nation- I. cannot, ſaid he, 


have been lately made uſe of to inſlame the minds 
of the people, and, by the moſt unjuſt miſrepreſenta / 
tions, to raiſe tumults and diſorders that almoſt threa» 
| tened the peace of the kingdom; but I depend on 
the force of truth io remove the groundleſs jealouſies 
that. have been raiſed: of deſigns: carrying, on againſt 
the liberties of my 2 and, upon your own 
fidelity to nlefeat and fruſtrate the expeRations of ſuch 
as delight in confuſion. - Ii is my-inclinativg 


bas alwa been my ſtudy, to preſi V. bath the 


it be your care to undeceive the deluded, and te 
make them ſenſible of their preſent happineſs, and 
| the hazard they run of being unwarihy drayn, by 
ppecious pretences, into their on deſtruſtinn. . 
During theſe tranſaQtions in England, Auguſtus II. 
king of Poland, paid the debt of nature... This 
event, Which happened in the month of | February, 
1 involved Europe in freſh troubles. Staniſiaus, falber- 
in. lau to the French king. and the cleftor f S,. 
ſon to the' deceaſed! king, were candidates. far ghe 
Poliſh ſceptre.: The: former was ſupported by. France, 
and the latter by the emperor, che czarinay and the 
king of Pruſſia. The Imperial and Ruſſian trop 
encamped on the frontiets of Poland, and ihg king 
of Franceordered the: duke of Berwiek ta aſſembis | 
army'on e EARNED 3 
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den AD 1734. 
ie Tmperial fortes made arly attempt to diſturb the 

JJ. GN CO LRLN 
On ide 2 fh of June, the diet of the eleftion was 
opened with the dual ceremonies, and Staniſlaus, 

being unanimouſly choſen king, appeared in the elec- 
wfal field, where he was received with the loudeſt 
#tlamations.” The Saxon party, however, ſoon in- 


|  Ereaſedto 10,000 men, proteſted againſt the election, 


and joined the Ruſſian army. * Staniſlaus, finding 
bimſelf unable to oppoſe ſuch powerful antagoniſts, 
retired to Dantzick, attended by the primate and 
French amibaffador ; and ſoon after the elector of 
Saxony was proclaimed ' king of Poland, by the 
biſhop of Cracow, under the name of Augriſtus III. 
In the mean time, Lewis XV. baving coheluded 
a'treaty with Spain and Sardinia,” the duke of Ber- 
wick paſſed the Rhine, and undertook the ſiege of 
Kehl, which in a few days capitulated. Tbe king of 
Sardinia declared war againſt the emperor, and, hav- 
ing joined a body of French forces ' commanded 
by marſhal Villars; drove the Imperialiſts out of the 
„„ d IN 3740 07 
_ The empetor, dreading the effetis of ſuch a pow- 
erful conſederaey againſt him, offered to accommo- 
date all differences with the crown of Spain, under 
the mediation of ihe king of England; and Mr. 
Keene, the Britiſh miniſter at the court of Madrid, 
made propoſals for- that purpoſe.” Philip expreſſed 
his r to the king of England; but 
declared that the emperor's advances came too late, 
and that his o/ reſolutions were already taken. In 
the mean time he ſent à powerful army into Italy, 
under the command of the duke of Montemar, who 
reduced the whole kingdom of Naples, which was 
beſtowed upon the infant don Carlos, who had 
already been acknowledged hereditary prince of Tuſ- 
cany. Thus did the emperor, | Charles VI, loſe 


almoſt all Italy by giving a king to Poland: and a 


ſon of the king of Spain obtained, in two campaigns, 
the Two Sicilies, which had been fo often before 
taken and retaken, and had been the conſtant ob- 
 jcf&of the attention of the houſe of Auſtria for above 
two centuries. All this time the other potentates of 
Europe looked on without intermeddling: the Vene- 
tians declared they would take no ſhare in the war in 
Italy-;-the Dutch ſoon entered into a neutrality with 
France; and the Engliſh, in concert with thoſe ſtates, 
„ deg my in mediations, inſtead of afford- 
ingathflaiice, which had been ſtrongly ſolicited by the 


A. D. 1734. Such was the ſtate of affairs on the 
continent, Whenthe parliament*met on the 17th of Ja- 
nusry. The ſeffion' was opened by a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which his majeſty, among other particu- 
lars, told che two houſes, © That though be was no 
ay conceied in che war which had broke out in 

Europe, except by the good offices he had employed 
among the contending powers, he could nt remain 
2s idle ſpeftator of the preſent events, or be mdiffer. - 
ent about the conſequences of à war undertaken and 
7 by ſuch a powerful. confederacy: that he 
had thought proper to take time to examiũe the ſacis 
alledged on both fides, and to wait the reſult. of the 
Councils of thoſe powers which were more immedi- 
_ ately intereſted in the conſequences of the rupture. 
He declared he would' concert with his allies, eſpe- 

Fial wick the ſtates· general of the united provinces, 
uch wesſures as ſhould be thought moſt adviſeable 

for the common ſafety, and for reſtoring the peace 


of Eur 
aid before them, of ſuch ſervices as demanded their 
preſent and immediate care: that the augmentation 
that would be propoſed for the ſea - ſervice would be 
very conſiderable; but he was conſident they would 


think it reaſonable and neceſſary ; that he moſt parti- 
4 N | „ 
| . 
| 
nh 


ope : that he would order the eſtimates to be 
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ment, by ordaining-that a new-parliament ſhould be 


A, D. 1 734, 


cularly recommended to their care the debt af the 
navy, which had been every year laid before den; 
but, from the preſent cirtumſtances of the time, be 
believed they would be perſuaded that he now re; wy 
red ſome; proviſion to be made for it; a thing 1 
could not well be longer poſtponed, without manife(} 
detriment to the public ſervice: that, as theſe extra 
ordinary charges and expences were unavoidable be 
made no doubt but they would effectually raiſe de 
ſupplies neceſſary for defraying them, with that re. 
dineſs and diſpatch, and with that jult regard to the 
true intereſt of his people, which this parliament had 
hitherto: ſhewn upon all occaſions: that he hope 
they would proceed in al}: their deliberations yi 
ſuch temper and unanimity, and ſuch expedition i 
the public buſineſs, as might give him the ſooner op⸗ 
of conſulting a new parliament : that je 
Hlattered:himſclf his preſent reſolutions would mee 
with their hearty concurrence and approbation; and 
Whatever inſinuations might be thrown out againf the 
| conduEt of the government, he was confident a little 
ume would effectually remove all groundleſ jealou- 
fies, and make it appear, that ' Great-Brjtain:ough 
always'to att that part which the honour and intereſ 
of che nation called upon it to undertake, | . 
This ſpeech cauſed a violent debate in the lover 
houſe, though it muſt be owned, without any neceff. 
ty, there being nothing in it that could be reaſonably 
exceptionable. The miniſterial party, however, pre- 

| vailed, and an addreſs of thanks was voted to his 
Several other topics that came beſore the houſe 


occaſioned very warm debates, in which the ſpeeches 
generally: abounded with perſonal ſatire, and often 
with very indecent refleQions.. - But the ſubjed tha 
ve occaſion to the moſt violent debates betveen 
e two parties was a motion made by Mr. Bromley, 
for repealing the att for ſeptennial parliaments. In 
| ſupport of this motion he alledged, that the reaſons 
for prolonging the ſitting of -parliaments from three 
to ſeven-years were now at an end: that the 
in general looked upon ſeptennial parliaments # 2 
vance and innovation in the conſtitution : that he 
| begged leave to remind the houſe of the act made n 
de 16thof Charles II. which wiſely provided apin 
ide too long continuance of one and the ſame paris 


called once in three years; and oftener, if 


required: that this act was expreſsly confirmed by 
the bill of rights: that from the time of the revolu- 
tion to the firſt year of ihe late king, no parliame® 
had fat above three years, and ſome only one ſeſhon: | 
that -he thought triennial parliaments were more 
grievous than annual ones; and, conſequent), ſep 
tennial parliaments muſt be doubly more grievor 
than thoſe whieh laſted only three years: K 
poſing he ſhould be miſtaken in this point, 
nevertheleſs, he could never admit without dur ©” 
vidtion, the argument in the ble to the wn 
nial bill was altogether inapplicable to ile ff 5 
times: chat the act againſt bribery and een 
would neceſſarily remedy that evil, as it u but 


vent corruption in the elections; but nothing . 
the: frequent: returns of new parliaments could ple 


vent it in the elefted. © In order, therefore, © «he 
this. defirable purpoſe, be moved, that _ 

given to bring in: a bill for repealing the — of 
and for the more frequent mectiog and cas 
eee t ne 17 RT; 0 
Mr. Bromley's motion was ſeconded * ln lis 
Aubin, knight of the. ſhire for Corn” 7 
2 this occaſion; he gave a kind of Heul 
4 8 parliaments from the lime ame t0.0f 
VIII. ſhewed bow triennial parliaments to be 
ſecured at the revolution, and how they c yl 


E 


by Sit Jo 


A. D. 173+. 's 


Joſt again to the nation hen the ſeptennial act took 
ice, He Was, next at ſome; pains to prove that 
B are moſt, proper for the pur- 
ſes of a wicked miniſtry; but that the more frequent 
liaments are, they axe the more ſalutary both for 
the king and people; and, at the fame time, through- 
aut his Whole ſpeech, he complained greatly of the 


increaſing influence of the crown. He was anſwer-; , or the, queſtion; He 
. upon it, that aman who could get an hundred guineas 


ed by Mr. Conduit, a relation of the great Sir Iſaac 
Newton; He endeavoured to ſhew, from Prynne's. 


* 
* 


writipgs, that the prer ves of the kings of, Eng- 
land, and the liberties 2 

ent from what they were in former days. He took 
notice, that the heavy complaints againſt Charles I. 


and his ſon; James II. did not ariſe from continuing 


the fame parliament. too long, but for not calling, or: 
dot holding any parliament at all. He thought that 
miniſters could more eaſily manage a triennial than a 


eptennial parliament; and confirmed his obſervations 
by laying, that in ſeptennial parliaments it has been I 


ſeen, that a ſmall minority againſt the miniſter at the 
beginning of the parliament. has often been increaſed 
greatly, and even nearly to an equality before the 
end. He thought that the diſpoſal of poſts and places 
rather weakened than ſtrengthened the crown ; be- 
cauſe every place having three or four candidates for 
it, when one only can ſucceed, the diſappointed can- 
didates immediately become enemies to the court. 
He maintained; that the reaſons for paſſing the ſep- 
tennial act (hill, exiſted; that one of the reaſons was a 
ſpirit of jacobitiſm,prevailing when the ſeptennial act 
ed; and he thought that the great diſcontents that 
lately appeared in the nation, had a conſidera- 
ble mixture of jacobitiſm in their compoſition. 
Ide next that ſpoke. was Sir Thomas Robinſon, 
who maintained, that the expence of chuſing trien- 


nial parliaments muſt fall far heavier upon the public | of Q depend any temp 
rary conſideration, He maintained, that it was owing - 


than that of chufing triennial ones. He .obſer- 
ved, that during the twenty-two: years while- trien- 


nlal parliaments. continued, they, were found to be 
attended with. great; inconveniences ; whereas, during 


| be, eighteen, years. in which: ſeptennial - parliaments 
bad dontin 0 many excellent laws had paſſed, and 


— 


of the people. Hef took notice, that when gentlemen 


many viſe inſtitutions had been formed for: the god 


mined by the ſentiments of à Britiſh parliame nt: but 


ſnould they have thoſe to conſult anew every three 
; years, they would not be able to know how to de- 


. 


termine with regard to many great and important 
points. 5 N 4 11 


. 


* 4 


great experience in elections for members of partia- - 


ment, ſpoke ſtrongly for the, queſtion,” He inſiſted 


for his vote for a ſeptenhial parliamerit, would not 
get fifteen for a triennial one; and that bribery and 


is 


the people, are very differ-: corruption are the natural conſequences of long par- 


4 R " 


liaments. He was anfwered by Sir John Willes, 
attorney-general. He obſerved, that if any time was 
to be fixed upon for imitatin; the old conſtitution. 

© we. are not ſurely,” 


Vith regard. to parliaments, “ we 
ſaid be, to take the time.when our conſtitution was 
| weak, and in its infancy; we Certainly ſhoult/thile 
that time; when it had, reached its full“ ſtrength and 
vigour, which, in my opinidn, is the preferit; It is, 
indeed, ſaid, that, for the redreſs of grievances! and 
: Wade ln {irengthening and preſerving the laws, 


Ws 


ſo, much as inſinuated that every one of theſe Giight 
to $5.4 new parliament : and as to the frequency of 
parliaments, Iam ſure there never was lefs feaſon for 
complaints than fince the ſeptennial bill-paffed'; for, 
ever ſince that time the ſeſſions have been regularly 
held, and all of them been allowed to fit as long af it 
| was neceſſary or proper they ſhould.“ He then ob- 
| ſerved, that the triennial, ad itſelf was nqt obtained 
upon principles of liberty, but in order 10 diſtreſs 
king William and the friends to the revolution. He 
was of opinion, that the tranſſtion of the conſtitution 
from triennial to ſeptennial parliaments, was, in itſelf, 
1 meaſure, and agreeable to the true principles 
ngliſh government, independent of any tempo- 


1 
7 » * — — 


** 
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1 io the inconveniences of triennial parliaments that 
tos 


with France, when, be might have carried on the 
Tat in een 4 miner for the denies of 
Ag objedion being ſtated by another fpeaker, that 


b 


the elekted, during a long parliament, are apt to for- 


1 
* 


— 45 the whole conſtiumion of England, they | get the Fe upon their conſtituents, which 
E 


in very vagye terms; beccauſe the:conſtitution | could, mot be, the caſe 


ol England was never fixed till the time of the revo- 
uon. He next examined the ſtate of parliaments un- 


der the reigns. of, Oharles I. and Charles II. and 


* 
. 


Kei ed. chat in the. longeſt parliament; that ever 
Aut in England, Which happened under the latter, the 

eber den tat, they were more and more averſe to 
me meaſures of, the crowun, notwithſtanding all the 
u of corruption employed 20 ſeduee them; and 
refore, . by. paxity of realoning, ſeptennial parlia· 


den are more faucurable to public liberty, than tri- | 


Ones. 

| bo, back, 0: the | praQtice. af FT emote antiquity in 
e might be compared to a man in his full 
db nd, irength,, defring w return back 10 his 

kcal, He, gbſerved,.that if antiquity. at 0 
a eier J, kale in lefon of parlament ought. ſeldom 
nen 7 Cominue above twenty days z for parlia- 
LN den former; times, had not huſineſs ſufficient o 
dem any longer fitting : but, in fact, the whole 


Aab e conſtitution has heen- Lince altered, b: 


* 5 > $thathave, from cime.to ume, happened 
Minen bn d Peppe, 2nd. the multiplicauon.of 

through the, increale, of sgriculiurg, arts, 
thould — $,-and , commerce. He aflirmed, that 
had elf EN be agreed to, it. muſt have a very 
del 7 all. forgign ..negociations, becau 


Bric min ers, in their negotiations with. Great 4 
Soy glia tb other courts; are chiefly deter- | altogeth 


* 5 | _ 


In ſhort, he thought, that a deſite to 


[| depend :NCe up 


| 


d. n . cale if parliaments%were antinal. 
Sir John, Willes made the following obſervation : 
„ That we, have all a dependence upon the people 
- for our election, is what I readily grant; but after 
we are choſen, and have taken our ſeats in tis houſe; 
e have no longer any dependenge upon our eletlors, 
1 e F 1 . 21 "TY 
at leaſt, ſo far as'regards our behavior here. Tbeir 
whole poyer, is then devolyed upon us anch dye are, 
in every queſtion that comes before this hguſe, 10 re- 
gard, only, 11 public good in general, and to deter- 
mine according to our owh judgements; if we do not, 
il we depend upon our conſtituents, and follow blindly 
the inſtruftions they ſend” us, we cannot” be faid to 


att freely, nor can ſuch parliaments be called free 


1 paxliaments ; tuch a dependence would be a moſt 


dangerous dependeiice;; it would, in iy bpibiot,'be 
more. dangerous, and, of worle, conſequence chan a 
; upon the Erown : for wa e 

upon the, groun I. can fee no danger, as Jong'as the 
intexeſt, of the crown. is made tlie fame with that of 
the people, which every man muſt allow to be the 


15 


s 


150 


Sit, or borough, ate very liable 0 be miſſed, 
may. often b 


be induced”to give infruRti6ns"Gireftly. 
contrary to the true intereſt of their country,” . 
is power.“ A leatned and honourable gendeman,” 


i 1 
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"new: that we are to have tio farther de- 
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Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, pho” had acquired 


parliaments ought to be held frequently; bat'it is not 


William was 'obliged to make ſo bad a peace 


caſe at 8 i whereas He. 185 of 'any*county, 


Sis John Barnatd dinacked his dofiie with/all 
has advinced'a doctrine which F-think 


_— — — * * 
— Sr eee 
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E. el have” taken bur 
ndence n Ci Aller we ha 
0 7 6 houſe ; aa chat a dependence oh Wem! 
wo more dangerous than a dependence on the 
crown. This, Sir, is won. is deny 1 
y NEW. .. Tho ugh that genleman ma 
bas M like. -# - one den than the obet; yet . A 
Jock u n. a dependence on the people of 
2705 0 , or 928 on 50 e I repreſent, to be les 
dangerdus, and more 


on the crown ; and 1 value myſelf” more on the ho- 


nour | have recent in fitting here for two parlia- 


ments, as 67 of repreſentatives of the people. 
of England gl dick: free and a choice 


of thoſe . 24 n AI ſhauld on the greateRt* | 
honours 7 1 W. wr a 0 Hall 


obtained my ſeat here by bribery, or by the illegal” 


leres of any 125 Tu  inifier, 
En LE a ferent ebe Tool 
of the. moſt digrateful ſituations 

illiam 528 ip & to theſe remarks of Sit 
ZE d. gs learne d friend,” faid' he, 


"ng an o Fe, Which I ſtill think 
q He fai wy afier we were return- 


1 


« © 


to __ gb 
certainly. meant. and 7 5 
man un od bim, ut, after we bad, 
W houle, WE OL t.eve 
ourſelves as one of ay 77 5 
whole body of the co 2 09 of bee FY 
2 10 have any Papas lar: bias, for the 6 tap, 2 
ve repfe lent, - „This. Sir, is fo 


belt a. 7 very dung ordina ary, Or Altogether 


120 | 


ieve dork 1 0 7 
tak en bur 


, that, Wh £YEFy.gen ſeman in, t is hou e would 
—— it. a rH ing .rule 170 ie conduct; for 1 carlhot 
hety obſerving, - 235 1 5 are ſome in this allem- 


kons, confine their <houghts 


"ty 
* Feen e . 


In Aae 


nation in gendral, i 
uadra te ſo exaQly vi : 


riſtol, Nase 
and, in uch 4 #7 

deman Mul 80 grant, that, 

bear ihis houſe, they ought to drop, hot only their 


dependence upon, but n their - oper 25 55 
particular ; city they repreſent, in, Ortler to concur 
with the 25 oy the 1 9 of th is houſe, in” what 


they. Judge. 10 be tor, the. general mereſt of the 
nation. Veli 


bly, Whg on. many o 
ioo much to ihe particu 
they cepreſent; but ſurely 
many, things may 7 
be fo for he anterelt o the 


— * eke 


— * lar Fina le FP 


; Several 0; her  Ipeeches were made on this: hefe. 
ing motion : hut when the 110 wing was Pat, it was 
Sons 89 8 1 0 A great ma jority, 


are the. .nuptial ce cen "Yeu 


d with great m cence: 
120 85 wy 7 a vr [ves 


9 00 lament, 


th 
reel public bod RO 


$47.5 bY. [4 
ag f month t Sir Robert, Wl 
5 Nom tb $0 the ho ſe 


Ns, import 
ff, had, EE bps: we 1 Furop 155 eie co! gave | 
— rage, his * * abt be enabled t 
WORE, bis rs 4 ment atlon. {boul bla 
5 S it uon of thi 


n 'neccNary, 
ee and the election of 3 : 


3 


t from 


I Orange 5 and the princeſs- oyal | 


510 Which 


nourable, than a de enderice. | 


N 
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meſſage was-received with great ſurprize by the-houg) 
but all-oppolrtibn'was vai; we dy toc 
and preſ nted tochit majelly, figmfying the compli: 
ance of his faithful commons with his royal requeſtg 
In conſequence of anocher meſſage the houle le pre. 
| pared” and paſſed a. bill, impowerimg bis majeſty (o 
| | an- eee oo. for band . s puncck. 
rova 7% 3 
' E böbsete bedäe ee ele g comples 
ed, his majeſty, on ihe 16th of April; went to he 
houſe of peers, and having ſigned {ach bills as Were 


om, 


expreſſed the warmeſt” acknowled ents of the 
er cir 


as en | 


1 kingdom, were tarfiediin-favour of the court. 


k | Dreſden t. 
Aniche mean Ane the French army on -the Rhine 
| commanded by-merſhal-Bellifle, hefe 
FTraerbach 5 duke of Berwick, at the headof 
66,000 men, inveſted: Philipſburgh, where in rift! 


(hl | 


_ n6iirable© conditions! © 


— a 


— 


uſe of to influence: che. ele Gers in cheft choice of- re. 


who eurried on the operations of the 


of the Pretender to ferve im the army 


1 in Wine Of the 16h 


| ready, cloſed the ſeſſion With a ſpeech; in which: K 
| 
; 


A few days after the rifing- df pere 

' was diflolved by proclamation, and Writs were iſſued 
for calling a new one. The whole natien vas imme: 
diately thrown into a ferment, and every means mute 


preſentatives. The power of the miniſtry, howeva 
prevailed; and the elections, in- moſt Vs 'of h 


During theſe! tranſactions at home; the war ya 
carried on with great vigour abroad; by the-confeds 
rate powers againſt the emperor.” The Ruſſian ad 
Saxon armies inveſted the eit) of Dantzick; in ori 
to ſecure the petſon of king Staniſlaus; but, when 
the city-capitulated;” that prince eſtaped in the a 
| guiſe of a peaſant to Marienwerder, in the'Profin 
territories. Phe Pobſlv lords of Danuziek- -frgned m 
28 of ſubmiſſion to hing Auguſtus, Who arrived on 
the tenth of july ac the eonvent of Olivi,"ad 
after proclaiming a general aner eli 


ne e J ? 10 771 


and wol 


ing ihe trenches, he was killed by @ <ainnon hl; nd 
the command devolvell en the mariuis d dd. 
hrs ewes 
vigour and 2 Prinee Eugene didi every th mt 
his — alents could ſoggell to kelieve 
— ing ie impoſſible to faeceed, gen 
many dhe governor; capitulated; ar barn 
— 4 noble defence, and obtained the moſt by 
' Eugenie retired to Hens 
| berg, and the campaign ended in October. 
Te dckabieur ef ſome of the allen t 
this juncture, induced the miniſtry do leave hot 
omitted ' towards ' putting the nation in a poll 
defence! The court-of Spain ſuffered the 
of Don Cala 
by whom he was treated with diffinguiſbed mat 
of reſpe® : and that prince did not ſerupletotlecln 
that,” whenever the ſituation of his affairs wodld pr 
mit,” he would ſupport, Vith all his pover,” thin 
of the-/abdicited-fawily.- © ; 
Tue conduct of the French alſo, dts 
ſuch: as demonſtrated they had no very 1101 
ments with reſpekt th Great Britain. . lade 4 
of November an ediQ:wa liſhed'in Path 
contanded all the Britiſh ſubjeRts in France, w- 
taally+ in 1 the age of ci ob 
fifty, either to quit the kingdom in freer! d 15 * 
on pln 
ſent 10 che galnes This cid, which waren rok 
with the urmolt rigour, Med the-prifqns of 22 


the ſubje&s of 'England; who'were de derjed Ht 
mijfiication with. t fende, and mut he fe, 
by told and hunger, had they not been ae, 


the charity oft the'i[arſeniſts. > A Tpirted 
frot'our evure on thisoetaiion was deliver Vl, 
| Waldegreve, the Englith adbaiſudor, 10 the 

council, who, finding us carb yt in the r, 


Az U. 1734. ann 


proper to excuſe themſelves by alledging, they only 
meant to exetute their edis againſt Britilh and Iriſh, 


ed ; 1. 

=, ragabonds;: and ſychagqhad no viſible means of ſub- 
s ſitance. 4 T2%.5 Iaigvel inn O: 4 en 22 my 3434 
”y In the month of :June-autreaty of commerce was 


concluded between the Engliſh court, and that of 
Ruſſia: greatly ig the advantage of the Britiſh nation, 
as will appear from the following abſtraQt ;/ |» 
By the fourthantcle.: of this treaty, it is ſti- 
pulated, that the ſubjefls of Great Britain may carry 
to Ruſſia all ſorts of merchandize, and may tranſport 
them by land from thence! to Perſia, on paying, a duty 
of uhree per cent, and may likewiſe bring back from 
perſia through Ruſlia, all forts of merchandize, on 
again pay ing the ſaid duty, without being obliged to 
„By the ſeventh, it is declared, that in caſe of 
ſhipwreck; all- manner. of aſſiſtance ſhall be given, 
vithout offering the leaſt violence to the-ſhip's. com- 
66 By ; | | 
excinpted from being, obliged: to ſhew-their. books to 
any ohe whatſoever, exrept it be to prove ſomething 
in diſpute. And for the greater caſe and encourage 
ment of the Britiſ commerce, it is agreed, that for 


A Fa 


% 9 
if $#® > 


E L „0 3 I3 At <0 18 4 . . 
the ninth, the-Britiſh merchants in Ruſſia are | _ 8 N | , 
king, they immediately went on the bulineſs of the 
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A. D. 1735. The new parliament met on the 14th 
of January, when the commons again made choice of 
Mr, Onſlow for their ſpeaker. On the 23d his ma- 

Jjeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne; 
in which he informed the two houſes, That having 
undertaken, in concert with the ſtates-general, to me- 
; ate between the belligerent powers, he had met 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that a plan would ſpeedily he 
- offered to the conſideration of all parties engaged. in 
the war, as a baks for a, negotiation for a genera] 
peace. He alſo acquainted them, that he had. con- 
cluded a treaty with the crown of Denmark; a mat- 
ter, he conceived, of great importancg in the preſent. 
conjundture; and which, being attended with: ſome. 
| expence, he would order it to be ſubmitted to the 
. conſideration of the commons. At the ſame time, he 
put them in mind, that while a war was raging in 
Europe, it would be proper, at all events, though it 
might be attended with ſome expence, for Great 
; Britain to keep her forces on a reſpeſtahle footing.” | 
After the commons had voted an addreſs to the. 


ſupply. A motion ; being . made for encreaſing the, 
number of -ſeamen to go, oo effeQtive men for the 
; ſervice of the current year, the minority affirmed, 


the future the Engliſh manufactures ſhould pay no 
greater duty on the ĩmportation than is ſpecified,” _ 
On the 19th of September a treaty was likewiſe 
concluded with the king of Denmark. Ren, ent 151001 
he firſt and ſecond; articles of this treaty are 

profeſſions of friendſhip and renewals of all. 


* 


| general pr te; re 
ſorter treaties between the two nations. 
By the third article his Daniſh majeſty, at the 
defire of our king, engages to hold in readineſs 1000 
horſe; and 3000 foot for: three years, to be tranſ- 
orted oer to Togland;: in caſe his Britannic ma- 
Nye dominions mould be threatened with an in- 
Vallon. - more 20 on9193hno 30 — 3220 BHI tuft 9) 
iges ta pay to tke king Of Denmark, for every 
fr ighty erowns, and-for every foot ſoldier 
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tg 
WE tfirty-crownyg ;- one half to be paid on ſigning the 
ves), ande the other Ralf when. che troops ſhall be 
| delivered; over and above which e engages to 
pay to the king of Denmark an annuaf ſubſidy of 
250000 crow IHS during the time che treatyſubſiſts: 
but if the traops ſhouldpaſs-imo the pay pf the king 
of Crest Britain? chen his- Daniſſi majefiy is 20 re- 
| ceive a yearly ſubfidy of 350 crowns, «while they are 
in bis Britandie majvflyssſervid e:: 
y the (th Artioſe the itoops are not to be ſent 
% ltaly;? ner vhliged te ſervc on board'a fleet, nor io 
de tranſported beycnd fe, but 1 be employed for | 
dbe deſener ofthe kingdems of Great Britain and 
ireland, in which event they are to have the ume 


11 


that 20,000, which was the number employed the 89 
year, was fully ſufficient: that the unneceſſary nava , 
; gordon. Great Britain during the laſt ſummer. 
had occaſioned, the ruin of Dantzick, inaſmuch 
as they prevented the French from ſailing in time to 
relieve it; for the Spaniards, from the apprehenhon, 
that the Engliſh fleet was deſigned to aQ againſt them 
in the Mediterranean, had obliged the. French mini- 
try io keep their ſhips at Breſt, inſtead of ſending 
them to.Daitzick, until they could diſcayer the de- 

ſtination oſ the Engliſh ſquad eon. 
In anſwer to this, the miniſtry endeavoured. to 
prove, that the French never had any ſerious inten, 
tion either of relieving; Dantzick, or aſſiſting Stanil, 
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By the ſeventd article it is Ripulared,” that the 
Lad troops ſhall de immediately ſent back to Denmark 
Wh a month's pay; im cafe the king bof'iDenmark's | 
Gmhiniohs urs attached land his. Britannic majeſty 
Mx Ss in ſuch event to give his Daniſh majeſty all 
ie affiſtariees n ſed and lünd: 
Us king pf Denmark alſo bindshimſeff in the like en- 


5 


2 nt” of affiſtanee towards ihe king of Great | 


1% . . # 4 3 * * 0 0 
HImonint insigall pana 


. By the? - 
caſe" dach ann 


Faik e670! 
ch ertielk it is determined in what 
* bach al 777 7 nw o 
N e cither\of We pürties be aktually at- 
bp by wree df arms, without: chat 8 [ 
$10, Frewioany uſed open forte agai of him Who 
Mack's ct, rata livis- ol 10 4304s dil yd! 
» MS bates ta; be void at dhe end of three years, 
e enewechz but the wach Ruffia was! to bb in 


* 


V ben it was conſidered, that in à freg goyntry li 


ours, Where there was no regiſter for. ſeamen, by 
which: the ſlees might he inſtantiy ſupplied, wth men, 
the government was obliged, on any ſudden emer, 
geney, to havę recourle-to preſſing, whic 5 
tainly a moſt, dulagreeable, expedient. Many o 


ny, other 


arguments to he Rune: ef were, made uſe of, after 
5 FX 
office of 


which; the queſtion being pur; was carried 
affirmative, for: g9,000;feamen, including the 
ane, dt G3 445 e e ay ft? 
During this ſeſſion the mutinyrbill received a very 
. In a: the preceding aQs, the 
Juſtica oi peace had ib in his per FP commit A ho? 
Elen to, priſon. Af, after regeiying the! inhiſting 
mdney; ha reſuled 40 take, the oaths,oven.thaughhe = 
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y # ff 4 | : 
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offered to rxiurn the money: hut a clauſe N 
inſerted, importing, that every gfficer h the 


bereaſter inſiſt any man to ſerve in any regime 
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Bathurſt and Carteret, Lord [Cheſterfield concluded 
| his ſpeech on this oecaſion with the following re. 
markable -exprefſions. ( Suppoſing, my lords, ye 
' ſhould get information that ſeveral barrels of gun. 
powder had been placed under this houſe, in 105 lo 
blow us up; would it not be very fooliſn [to delay, 
going to ſearch for and remove the gunpowder, tl 
wie ſhould be informed by what means, at what tine, 
and by whom the powder was placed there ? The 
caſe before us is the very ſame: there is a ſort of ne. 
; taphorical gunpowder placed under this-houſe, which 
vill, in time, blow us up, if it be not removed ;/and, 
' in ſuch a caſe, are we to trifle away our ume in in. 
quiries after the names of the perſons who. placed i 
there, and the methods by which it was conveyed?” 
| However beautiful and expreſſive this compariſm 
might be; it produced nat the deſited effect; like th 
reaſonings of the other lords, it was overcome by the 


'Ct 
D. 1738. 


perſon inliſted before ohe of the next juſtices of the 
peace, here the man ſhould be at liberty to declare 
his difſeſr to ſuch an act, and his having repented of 
what he had dene; and upon bis doing this, and te- 
turning the officer the inliſting money, and pa ing 
the expences incurred in the progrefs Lof the a | 
ſach juſtice ſhbuld forthwith” diſcharge” bim; and 
that an officer guilty of any failure or 'negleft in this 
pricey, hg ſhould be liable to the fame penalties as 
are inflited on thoſe who ſhould be But y of kalle 
muſters. 9 
But an affair of a bel math deer nature was 
now 45 9 the commons. The magiſtrates of the 
royal bur of Haddington in Scotland had been 
ſefzedfan Kere in a diftant priſon; without the 
benefit of being admitted to bail, by a warrant from 
one of the Scottiſh judges. Another judge, however, 
had ventured to take bail, and ſet them at liberty. The 


COMM: a 
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injured party.” preſepted A petition tô the houſe of' 
COMMONS. ; 
motion was made to refer" it to the conſideration of a 
committee of the Hole houſe. This was, however, 


oppoſed b 
motive is hard to fay ;” and the motion was rejected. 
Another incident chat happened in Scotland greatly. 
engaged the attention of parliament. This was, 4 
petition to the houſe of lords, ſubſcribed by the: 


dukes'of Hamilton, 'Queenſbury, and Montroſe; by 


andthe caſe appeared To flagrant, that a 


the miniſter and his friends, but om bat | 


; 


| 


ow 


: 


majority, who voted the declaration unlatisfaQory; 
and the petitioners were ordered. in eight days, toly, 
their complaints before the houſe in wnting.. 

In obedience to theſe orders, the petitioning w, | 
blemen preſented a remonſtrance to the lords on th 
day appointed, in which. they obſerved, Thus 


they had no intention to become accuſers, they coul 


not take upon them to name particular perſons, ho 


; might have been concerned in thoſe illegal praflice 


but who they were would undoubtedly appear tobi 


the eatls of Dundonald, Marco and Stairs | 


At Undue influence had been uſed in 
on -of the ſixigen e * Seot- 
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repreſenting, | 


= Ale on o 
Pobrred for king this petition: dats 
be Do as ny the houſe ſeemed divided with re- 
to the marmer in which th 


_ to proceed 
in this delicate and intereſling The duke of 
Neweoaftle' obſerved, that it was doubtful! whether 


che houſe had even the power of receiving ſuch a 


petition, ng by being worn Bs in the articles of union 
rd: 


that gave a Britiſh houſe'of lords a right to interfere 
in the eleRtion of the Scottiſh peers; nor indeed had 
they otherwiſe any fuch right, unleſs ſome particulat 
e was Hated, and offe red to be proved. On the 
other hand, the party that ed the petition 
urged, that i was general; that the faQts contained 
in it were of a very dangerous complexion, and ſuch 
gugbt 16 be puniſhed if they were proved. But as 
real deſign of the petition ſeemed to be uncertain, 
it was 53 that the conſideration ſhould be ad- 
f a little time, during which the petitioners 
mould be ordered to declare, "Whether: they in. 
tended to controvert the elettĩon of the ſixteen peers, 
of the election of any; and which of them?“ 
'The" ford-charicellor - having communicated” this 
order 16 the petitioners, they, in a few-days, deli: 
vered in à declaration, importing, that they: did 
not intend to ppesseicher the eleAion, vr feturn of 
the fixteen'Scattiſh peers; but they Ahought: it their 
duty to lay before their loraſhips he evidence of ſuch 
falls and undue methods as appeared to them to be 
Uangerous to the conſtitution, and might, in future 
5 equally affett the right of 


not tiiely prevented by a pr 2 mi 
Wben this declaration wes av in the hooſe; it was | 
jeRed'to by the co , as unſatisfaRtory 
k 5 of Devonſhire therefore made a motion That 
titioners ſhould be ordered to lay before the 
in vriun ; inflancesof thoſe undue methods 
1 they” ante 'to | 


| preſent ſix- | 
teen peers, as that of che other peers of Se ct 


jt! The ; 
pendency that ſhould ever he preſerve 


lordſhips, upon their taking the proper examination; 


that, nevertheleſs, they begged leave to acquaint thit | 
| lordſhips, that the petition: was laid before them iy 
information that the liſt of the ſixteen peers for So 
| land had been framed previous to the: eleftion, by 
; perſons in high truſt under the crown: that ti il 
was ſhewn 40 the peers, as a liſt oved b) de 
crown, and was called the king's: , hom: wbichben 
vas to be no variation, unleſs to make way for e d 


two particular peers, on condition of their conſam · 
ing to certain meaſures: that peers were dr 
vote for this liſt, without the liberty of malige 
teration: that endeavours were uſed to aue — 
peniuots 


ſuffrages for this liſt by the promiſe. of 
offices civil and mili 
. as well as 


„to themſelves — relations, 


by: offers money: : that ſums of mg 


vere aal, pes for./this.-purpoſe : that penbon 


offices, and releaſes of debts owing to the crown, t 
granted to peers who concured in voting for this 


andi to their: relations: that on the day of eleftion,4 


* battalion of his majeſty's troops was drawn up in 


| Abbey-court, contrary to cuſtom, and without 


| would, 


other apparent cauſe than that of over-auing 


wir chat theſe inſtances; of undue 9495 
. a be abundantly 4 8 — 45 
eir ps, that they had juſt cauſe 10 
houſe 0 take his matter into their ſerious coder: 
2 and to provide ſuch remedy. as might hee | 
for preſerving the right and . fr reedom of, u 
ſuch right of elefting being the F ee a, 15 


now remained with - the: -peers of 


1408 and 


lieu, of dec, and e ſons. 
nent” ft 1 774 
» When.ahio rem 


*%/ 4 be. 61 1 2 


b was fead, i ole er 1 
very warm debate. The — — under arms? 
talion of ſoldiers Was repreſented a 3 wo i.e 
lous, arbitrary, and flagrant infringement nt 
rights and Hiberties of the ſubjett, and of d , 
&inall clef9 
The fact was ac the oppoßte 1 
but ĩt was alledged that uch a.fiep was. e 
ent : that the ſoldiers werte — 
the au ty of the civil magiſtrate, —— hs 
2323 — od tumults among the . iche 
had been inſlamed hy he oppoſite 725 Lenke 
a5 hat Sp the 9 2 


: 
1 
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es, il not timely; ſuppreſſed. Theſe reaſons. pre- 
ziled with the majority, the petition was voted unſa- 
Rory, and the whole affair laid aſide, 
The publio buſineſs being at length finiſhed,” his 
Inajeſty, on the 45th of May, cloſed the ſeſſion with 
> ſpeech from the throne; in which he was pleaſed to 
.cknowledge,. that the plan of; pacification he had 


feftual ; but added, that he was ſtill determined to 


which moſt endeavours to compole the troubles of Europe. 
/ and, He thanked the parliament for the power they had 
n in. viven him to augment his forces by ſea and land; ac- 
ed it zainted them with: his intention to viſit: his German 
ed?” jominions; and that be ſhould conſtitute the queen 
riſon egent during his abſenſeee. 
te the At this time the affairs of Europe were in a very | 
y the jelicate- and critical ſituation. The emperor com- 
tory; lained loudly of the tame and pacific conduct of the 
to l Engliſh court, which, from the treaties ſubſiſting be- 


me. His Britannic majeſty, however, gave the 
yorld an inſtance; that it was not from any perſonal 


Nat a liſlike to the emperor, that he took no part in his 
could fairs, relative to the war now carrying on; for havin 
who ceived certain advice, that the French had forme 


tirong party; at the Ottoman court, who were la- 
ouring to pe 


ion; is Imperial majeſty, he ſent orders immediately, in 
thet onjuntionwith the Rates-general, to their reſpeQive 
upon Wniniſters at that court, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
Sco- Wo counteraQ: the French in their deſign: and theſe 
„ by niſters. laboured ſo effettually, that the grand ſig- 
ü or was perſuaded to lay aſide all thoughts of attack- 
be good chi, bid ab „ het 
bene Nor vas it in this inſtance only that the Engliſh 
eo durt-ated-as mediator, in order to maintain the ba-. 
* ce of power, which was now in the utmoſt danger. 
to 1 miſunderſtanding had lately -ariſen between the 
uu of Spain and Portugal, octafioned by affronts 
en amal offered to their — at each court. 
ut Tus affair could not be amicably compromiſed; and 
0; bing of Spain began to make: preparations for a 
"ey ar with/Porttgal:;|which/ſo:alarmed: his moſt faith- 
on Au majeſty, that he inſtanily made very preſſing ap- 
jere flicationsto the Britiſh court for protetlion againſt 
„ 
0, be Engliſh miniſtry readily promiſed the 
the portugal e — AS folvedyby a timely 
l poverful! relief, to render: the deſigns of the 
the Ppantards abortive. Accordingly, Sir John Norris 
ice in diſpatehed with twenty-eight ſhips of the line to 
1 be river" Tagus, where he: was received by the king 
the, 1 Portugal;-and the inhabitants of Liſbon, as their 
ela. : dianandgdeliverer. "1 nam wof cf 970 4 QUITE 
* Etalperated at this proceeding of dhe Engliſh, che 
06; panards inveighed.in the mdſt haughty terms againſt 
thi K and thteatened te 
* ur a numerous army into Portugal. But when the 
l anſporis of their reſentment were ſubſitied, they 
i ought it more adviſeable, for their oun intereſt, to 
. ! abde their hoſtile. preparations: 1367711141 ; YE boni 
- n the mean time, the belligetent powers | grew. 
„ ur tiredof the war; though-nicither cared to gc- 
5 bok Age their: real ſentiments,! At laſt an-armiſtice 
o, ay place between the:emperor-.and-France; which | 
a * occaſion to ſome preliminary articles, by. which 
1 luer off ; to reſtore; a ihe empire A the 
out Wi _ had taken during the war. It was alſo 
to 4 wed, chat the emperor ſhould poſſeſs the Man- 
J's „Karma, Placentia, and the Milaneſe. Don 
* ., . to, be:acknowledged king of Naples and 
15 übe of he duegy of Tuſcany vas aſſigned tos the 
cs eln Lorraine, who” afterwartls married Mats 
68 daughter to the emperor : the. My 


1 | 


DE U RO n Ht: 


bred: with the ſtates- general had not yet proved 
gerliſt in the ſame pacific meaſures, and to uſe his 


een them, he expected would have eſpouſed his 


rſuade the. divan to declare war againſt 
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of Lorraine was annexed to the crown of France, and 
the duchy of Bar given to Staniſlaus, king of Poland, 
who renounced. that crown, but was to enjoy the 


title. By this plan of pacification, Leghorn was to 


be declared a free port; France was to guarantee the 
pragmatic ſanction; and England, Holland, Portugal 
and Vienna, were to be ſolicited to guarantee the 
preſent treaty, to which the kings of Spain and Sar- 


dinia were to be invited to accede. 


This treaty was concluded in the month of October, 
about which time the king returned from Hanover, 
and vas received by his ſubjefts with the 


A. ry - greateſt demonſtrations of 3% On the 
173 igth of January he opened the ſeſſion of 


parliament: with a ſpeech from the throne ; in which 
he told them, that the plan of pacification between the 
French and imperial courts was nearly the ſame with 
that which had been concerted. between him and the 
ſtates-general, though. communicated. as a new plan 
formed by the principal contracting powers. He 


told both houſes of parliament, That he had agreed 


to the plan which had been communicated to the kings 
of Spain and Sardinia; and there were hopes of 


their agreeing to it, upon their obtaining reaſonable 


ſecurity, for their poſſeſſing the countries ſtipulated to 
them. His majeſty added, That he had already 
given orders for a reduction of his forces both by 
lea and land; but hoped; they would agree to ſome 
extraordinary expence, till the peace of Europe was 
more fully ſetiled: and concluded with patheiically, 
exhorting them, in imitation of the great powers of 
Europe, to peace and unanimi ty 
When his majeſty was retired, a motion was made 
in the upper houſe for an addreſs of thanks to the 
ſpeech, importing, that the houle beheld with ple 
ſure, in their preſent ſituation, the happy effects of 
the extraordinary ſupplies granted of late years by 
parliament, together with their congratulations on the 
plan of pacification. But the earl of Strafford op- 
boſed this addreG, faying, in his opinion, the peace 
was a very bad one for Europe, ſceing it, would leave 
France in poſſeſſion of Lorraine, by which, means 
ſhe could at any time find: an eaſy, acceſſion into the 
very heart of Europe, After ſome altercatign, how. 
ever, the addreſs was voted, drawn up, preſented, and 
moſt graciouſly received. The example of che lords 
was followed by the commons, ,who met with the like 
fayourable reception. bogs 


_ enſuing year. But a ſu c che greacel importance 


ter engaged the at. 


was the greateſt reaſon tx Apptobend, dr neee 
welfare and ſafety, as well as the trade of the 

would be greatly affected by this practice, which was 
ſo dangerdur to the health, ſtrength, peace and mo- 
rals, and even threatened. the total extinſtion of the 
lower claſs oſ ly 


| . -»Induced by, theſe melanchol 
confiderations, the magiſtrates of Middleſex preſented 


enn 
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enumerated theſe evils, and prayed the houſe to take 
the matter into their ſerious conſideratſon, and apply 


ſuch remedy as they ſhould think proper. 
Aſter a'thorough' examination into this aflair, a 
motion was made for levying a duty of two-ſhillings 
per gallon upon all fpirituous liquors, and that fifty 
ſhillings ſhould be paid to his majelty-for a licence, to 
be taken out yearly by every per ſon uh ſhould fell 
any of whatever kind. This occafioned a very warm 
debate fe was ſaid; that theſe dutiesamounted- to a 


prohibition? and as they extended to rum, there was | 


1 to fear that it would prove of fatal con- 


* 


ready in à declining condition: that many thoulands 


the extreme danger of the nation, from the exceſſive 


uſe of ſpirituous liquors; could have induced them 10 


make ſuch a motion: that they were fully ſenſible of 
the difficulties to which great numbers of his majeſty's 
fubje&s would be reduced by the duties propoſed to 
be laid on ſuch liquors; but that the Intereſt of indi- 
viduals ought to give way to the general intereſt ; 
and where the prelervation of the community was 


 vifibly and ſo effentiall) concerned, the hartſhips of 
ſome fed individuals muſt he overlodked : thht with 
reſpett to rum and hrandy, it was very certain thoſe 


—— often been drank to very greats excels, 
dt withſtanding the high duties laid upon them, and 
were as pernicious both to the health and morals of 
the people as any home- made ſpiiijt: that if any ſorts 
of ſpirits were exempted from the duties now pro- 
poſed, che retailef would (ell the moſt pernicious ſtuff 
inder that denomination; and ihe Hiſtiller would 


\ 


was ordered in for inipoling e above duties. 


While this bilt was depending. ſeveral petitions were 
preſetiied to the houfe by the planters in the ſugar 


© colonies, and the merchants of Briſtol and Liverpool, 
repreſenting the hardſhips to which they ſhould be 


led, by a lau which. amounted to/z' prokiibition 
of rum and ſpirits diſtilled from molaſſes. Theſe ap- 


plications occaſioned a mitigating clauſe in favour of 
a compoſition known by the name of punch]; and the 


diſtinlers were permitiec to exereiſe anꝶ other em- 
Junge 000 2 Me Nd 316051 


ich theſe amendments the 


and on che gth of May received ihe royal aſſent. 


a ide 575 of Aptit* his 0 al higliheſs Frede- 


ric, prince of Wales, was married to the princeſs Au- 
guſta 6f Sakagotha. This event filled the nation 


Among scher bills brought intö the bouſe of com- 
mons, during the preſent ſeffis 


ing lands fron being diſpoſed of in Mortmain; whereby 
they became unalienable. This'biiÞtook es rife from | 


ſeveral incidents that had lately happened, by/which 


heirs at law Rad ſuffered 'confiderably by injudicious | 
Pulſes; 


diſpoſals of their lands to charitable and: 
it was therefore. thought propet 'to' put a ſtop to ſo 


growing an ern. " This bill alarited the tyo/univerſi- 
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- the celebrated prikce 


2 


-. 


depended for their tiwelihood on the Britiſh diſtillery ; | 
Sn dar it Cs highly abſurd to argue againſt the uſe 

6f a thing from the abuſe of it. 
In anſwer to this, it was obſerved, that nothing but 


bill p ſſed both houſes; | 


of London, and almoſt every coutity uh and bol 
rough in England expreſſed their ſadisfation in ad- 
drefſes io theſr majeſties and the princely: pair. 


hn; Vas one for reſtrain- 


HISTORY OH ENGLAND. 


quenee to che Britiſh” ſugär iſtands, which were al- 


| them in ſuch a manner, that it would be | 
impöſſible to detect the impoſition. Theſe reaſons 
wete thought ſuffieient by the majority, and a bill nine 

Tar: | and the ſeveral colleges therein out of the {aid bill. 


9 
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| himthecharaGir/of ad invincihle ders, and con 2 
clan. Couat Staremberg, 1. o ranked N „ 
military reputation; did not long f Ke Aboyth 


Jens | 


3 77 
Abbt the middle ofthis month ren I 


jetis, He then acquaiiited: ibem, . that 988 


queen, whom he had;refolved 40 appoint en 
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ties; of Oxford and Cambridge, and they, a, well of 
_ the:colleges of Eaton, Winchefter-and:\Weltning., WW 1G 
preſented petitions againſt it. The petition rom tx 10 
univertity of Cambridge was very particular, fttin tai 
forth; That the-univerfity-andathe/'eolleges in, * BW 
were founded and endowed for the maintainino fit 5 | 
perſons inthe-ſtudy of uſafu] knowledge, and i0 n =, 
up youth in leabaing, ivirtye and religion; that 5 inic 
general the intention of the founders bad been an. 5 
ſwered. But the petitioners apprehended, that if the 7 
bill now depending paſſed without amendment i; WW vi 
would be attended both at preſent and in futurity gum 
with very prejudicial-conſequences, becauſe it would 4 
cut them off | donations to ſupply preſent and. gore 
ture deficiencies, or for any other wile or great pu. quer 
poles, how uſeful or — ſoever they might be Sept 
thought; and that a conſiderable part of their revenue mou 
zaroſe from annuities and other certain payments, iff. at 
ing out of lands and other eſtates, and that many gf at th 
thoſe payments having been fixed in the reigo f Roll 
queen Elizabeth, and ſtill continuing invariablye bill; 
lame, were then by the great fall of mioney ſince tt diers 
time ſunk ſo far below their original value, as to le imag 
_ inſufficient; to anſwer the purpoſes io which they ver that 1 
deſigned; and that ſeveral headſhips were ug expe! 
120l. ſome under 100 a year, and that the falay of the a 
ſome 2 were under fifty pounds as; A 
and others, as:thole-of hotany, anatomy and chi. vin 
try had no endowment at all; and that the income af ball, - 
much the greater part of their fellowſhips unt under  fowin 
Gxty-- pounds, of many under forty pounds;iof browr 
fome | to: low as thirty, twenty and: filteen'pounds a in the 
year; and that many of their -{chalarihips and erhi- ohe N 
bitions were even. under thoſe ſmall ſums, and that and þ 
many poor ſtudents had neither ſchalarſhip nor ext Pay 20 
| bitign to belp towards their maintenance; and that 10 giv 
the number of advowſons in moſt colleges vas very after; 
ſmall in proportion to the number of fellqus; and titing 
| therefore praying the houſe to except. that univerlily Du 


The requeſt of all theſe ſeats of learning was com. 
plied: with; but the petitions of the hoſpitals, and othef 
charitable. ſocieties were rejetted. Several other a. 
mendments were alſo made io the bill, both in the 
lowex and upper houſe ; after which it paſſed, avl 
received the royal aſſent. 76 in 5400 

On the 20th of May ens, went to the baut 
of peets, and aſter Ggning, ſeyeralafslped aſt 
ſion with a ſpeech, inwhich he.acquainted doth houls 
That ſince the preliminary: articles had been con. 
cluded between his moſt chriſtian majeſty and n 


* 


l. 
11,5106 


emperor; a farther convention conceming the cb 
cution/of them had been made and commũnicnec w 
him by both thoſe court, and that negotistiom Ve 
carrying on by the ſeveral powers entzegel ine uy 
wür, in order to ſotile the general paciſiaauom- 

ma jeſty then expreſſed his concern: with: ee 
the ſeeds of diſſenſion that had been lown- mo 
people; exhorted his parliament to.oulevare fh 
mi „andipromiſed impartial protellion. io all wy 


liged that ſummer to viſu his German domme | 
hoped - they N adminilü anon ol be 


yr yy as eaſy eee wife odpe n 
render her government agree enn 
During the king's abſence, the — : 


: - 133 e he Err 
ſo remiſs in their attention to the praper wW 
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of vil Z0verntnent, chat Iicentiouſneſs raged üncon- vet 
| routed chroughout the Kingdom, anck the public peace 

un daily difturbed by the moſt atidacious"riots/and 


4 11 2 | . 03 1 7 F: * F inligai 3 

whole tranſaction. The reſpite occaſioned a vety 
tragical cataltrople. The common people, reſented. 
in the molt outrageous manner, this ſenity ſhgwn; to 


' 
| 
8 tumults.* In the month of July, a deſperate riot hap- a perfon who was the object of their deteſtation: 
bed among the weabers in Spitalfields, on account ] "they conſidered, it as an attempt to ſanclify oppreſſion. 
ie BY of ſeveral ails ic Har braneß of "buſineſs who had || "The relations and Friends, .of thoſe: who: had boon 
ng come over from Ireland, and by being more ablte- killed took every method in their power to increaſe 
0 nious in their Hving were enabled to underwork che ö this hatred in the populace ; and a reſolution was 
n. bogen. This tumult contitned for ſome days, formed to execute the criminal, and on the very day 
hs Eben it was _— by the interpoſition of the ] fixed by the judges for that purpoſe. . Accordingly, 
F civil power; a ited by parties 'of horſe and foot- | about ten o'clock at night, on the jth of September, 
ty, guards; bat not without the toſs of ſeveral lives. | a party of men from the adjacent country, entered 
bf Tube riotous diſpoſition'of the popmace tilfed the | Edinburgh, ſurprized the city guard, ſeized all their 
ah quences'of the gin-att taking place on the 2gth of | that they were come to revenge innocent blood. The 
be Septetiber': on that day, therefore, a double guard | were immediately joined by ſeveral thouſands of the 
nue mounted at Kenſington; the guards at St. James's J populace, and repaired, directly to the priſon where 
fly. and Whitehall were reinforced; a guard was placed | Porteous was he ot, After ſeveral fruitleſs attempts 
/ af at the Rolls {Sir Joſeph Jekyll, then maſter of the | to force 0 en the door, they ſet it on fire, dragged the 
gf Rolls, having been the 3 promoter of the criminal from his apartment, and hanged him upon 
the hill z) a detachment ef life-guards and horſe-grena- a dyer's pole near the grals- market. From the bold- 
that der paraded in Covent- Garden; and every other | nels, ſecrec EE of this daring. enterprize, it 
obe imaginable method was taken to Tupprels any tumult vas uniyerialy believed, that ſome. perſons, much 
vere hit mige happen on the becaſton! but, conttary to J above the rank of the vulgar, were concerned in it; 
nder expectation, every thing remained very quiet, and | eſpecially as they left the arms and drums of the cit 


the abt took place without the leaſt diſordef. guard on the ſpot where,they found them, as ſoon as 

A moſt daring . inſult, however, was committed | the execution was over, and departed quietly without 
whilſt the courts of juſtice wert ſitting in Weltmiriſter- | offering the leaſt violence to apy other perſon. 
hall, The yin-a&t, mortftiaiti-aft, and an act for bor- | The queen highly reſented this inſult offered to the 
| roving 606;0601, froit! the finking fund, inclofed in a4 6 Toning and on e . appeared, that the 

brown paper parcel; wert blown up with gun- powder | magiſtrates of Edinburgh ad received intimation the 
in dhe great hall, and partly bürnt; for which oh day before of what was to, happen, but had neglected 
one Nixen, d hon- juring tlergyhitati, was 4 prehendec | totake the neceſſary precautions to render the attempt 
ad being fully chvicted tferebf, was ſentenced to | abortive. - Her majeſty complained of this want of 


pay 200 marks, to be tmprifoned for we years, and | refpeft to her government, anda reſolution was taken 
| to make a ſtriQ enquiry, into the whole-proceeding, 


to give ſecurity: for his gbd behaviour for five years | 17 ry ing 
iter; and to be rack up to the ſeveral courts then and to puniſh the guilty with the utmoſt ſeveriiy. 
1 . About this period a very extraordinary perſon 


ftatted up in Europe, and for ſome time created great 
Nu and diſcourſe. The republic, of Genos 
eld the ſovereignty of the iſland and kingdom of 
Corſſca, but paß exerciſed their authority with {6 
50 much tyranpy, that the inhabitants had throun off 

me; and for having | | their, yoke, and taking up arms, had defeated ſeveral 

of the moſt darihbg adfons ever 'attetipte! that of parties of troops their qupndam maſters had ſent to 
te | redice them. In this conjundture, Theodore Baron | 
ne ef Grein fervice,” when lürrvunded | Stein, a wan ak, a. hold ang, enterpriſing genius, 
4 vow 80 deſperate an offender” filled the affiſted by ſome. perſons. in England, landed, in the 
Edinburgh with terror, ne the WRC TE iſland of Corſica in an Engliſhiſhip;; where herds Ter | 

(ed; their uſual]: prerautions for caufiiſg the fen- | ceiver 0 8 85 arms by the inſurgents, who Mere pre- 
er. pronounced agwinft this deſperate criminal to | poſſeſſed in fayour of 1s appearance, which'was yet: 
2 | d * e 8nd 16ſt able ; and.ina-licle! ume he 
" fuffered without an) diflirtþatice being raiſed by | prevailed Jo far with che: Corlicans; that having engaged 
sriends'; but while tHe execationer was cutting | All te eredit he bad or could. proche for ams, and 
down from the gallows, he was. pelted wich dirt ammunition, , which were landed in Corſica, the inha+ 
nd ſtones by the rabble Some of the ſtones Bap. bitants proceeded to eleft him their favereign; and he 
ng o/ ftrike/eaptait Portebus W- Commanded | was regularly crowned. king, of Corſica in an oper 
Aae be gave way to- Ris paffloh, and or- plain, by che name 25 Theodore tbe; Firſt, King of 
| "ellis ſoldiers 10 fire aniviig the populace.” "They | Corſica, and ſome mall pieces, of maney wich That 
* as | inſcription were adfiually. coined, 1 Bus all theſe pro? 
miling appearances were ſeon after blaſted:;! be: had 
been ſo extr ely laviſh of his firſt, ſuetours both of 
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den Wounded: - As this Wa 
"the magiſtrates, Port᷑ohs 3 
4 


4 * 


Wvifed' on Tull ' evidence men and money, that! ſet, and 
22d on ſull es and ſetiterice! men and money, thati month alter month elapſed, ant 
aged: on the gh of Septetuber. The ju no — fuccours.ap His new Tubjeas'began 


7 
1 


to. pen him of tiaying.unpoſed upon their 400 ready 


Wel hom he was! tried), y 
he belief, . Some of the;pripcipal of them too the: lia 


he vith ee of e catlderabf dre, throw, by | beity 10 hellere dad bim upon 4his. bead, in. 
Net tude; whereby ſevetaf of ce ed af: FE bins Theodore ordered them 
met ; be tried and executed by the ſentence of a court- 


; This paliati 


| lence of martial of his own-appointing.. This proved the ſen- 


tence of his own degradation: he ſbom found the 


affeftion of his new ſubjeQs began , to. cogl towards 
A Is Colts Aro ated To ares ing 
or ſorgiving an injury. Theodore, trouble r the 
conſequences of their reſenttient, prüden en rs 
| | | bs cave 


7 


which, he ſaid; is preſence was neceſſary to Þtodre, q 


the kingdom. The diſtürbers of the POR repo 


This 
n 


which the civil + -midigiſtrate was inyeſted, 
turbances, none of which, he 


n — — obs — . * rr 
Fre 3 1725 _ —_— 


: his exificpce. 
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BELA 2 cauſes. He repreſented the mud 
which had e by ihe populace of ty 
bur h, 45 erime of the, moſt atirocipus naty, 
e chat the conſpiracy by which. it 1 bee 
effected was the more alarming,. as it bad; not been 
tended with any of .thoſe diſorders ſo common io t 
tumults of a headſtrong and riotous populace ; vis 
afforded the greateſt, realon to. believe, that, it h 
been framed and condutted by perſons of rank ay 
conſequence. . His lordſhip was therefore of Opinicy 
that the houſe ought | to make the moſt diligent ing 
tionintothisaffair,in order to diſcoverthe delinguay 
and bring them to condign puniſhment; and em 
to puniſn the city of; Edinburgh, if it ſhould appey 


650 | 


\ the and; but this was.not to be done without , 


che ſafcguard--of ſome Playſible pretext * he there- | 
fore ebe an Hvitation/ from ſome foreig Goes 


with whom be way to hold a conference, and prömiſ- 
ing to retuùrn With large ſupplies of arms and hey 


2» > 


he abandoned * kingdom,” and never "Te foo, 1 in * : 
again®, | 4 
A. D. 1757. The bende Act on the it 7 
Fobruaty: and the ſenon was oßened by commiſlion, | ; 
his majeſty; being greatly indifſpoled by the fatigue he 
had undergone in a 1 from Hol- 
land. The lord- chancellor, in elty's name, 
made a ſpeech to both houſes, in which he formed | 
them, that a farther convention with regard to the | chat the inhabitants and magiſtrates had not exeng 
Execution of the preliminary articles had been com- '| their utmgſ endeavours to ſuppreſs the inſurretin 
municated to his majeſty by the French and Imperial | He then moved, That the provoſt and bail 
courts, and that gegotiations were then carrying on | | Edinburgh, i in the year 1736;;, the perſon comma 
by ine ſeveral powers engaged in the late war, In order | ing the city guard at the time of the riot, in wh 
to ſettle a general pacification. He added, * That || captain Porteous was murdered ; and the command 
the reſpettive' akts of ceſſion bein bg exchanged, and | in chief of his majeſly's forces in Scotland a fh 
orders iſſued for the evacution and poſſeſſion of the tüme of the faid riot, ſhould all of them be orden 


r 


ſeveral coumtries and places hy the powers concerned, | to attend the houſe on a day appointed; and tha a 
according to the allotment and diſpoſition of the preli- : humble addreſs ſhould be preſented. to his myth, 
minar articles, the g work 0 e the | defiring that the different accounts and papers rein 


to the murder of captain Porteous might be sahne BA dunn 


| 8 ohn 
— to the final {over — Habe new Kuen e which ; This motion was agreed to; Lox the penlene | 3 
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vas to diſpoſe of ſuch conſiderable parts of Europe. f * arriyed from Scotland, the houſe entered vb berlai. 
That though there was the moſt promiſing appear- 1 great alaprity, inio the. enquiry... The perſon were of N. 


ance of a general and laſting tranquillity, yet com- 
mon prudence called upon the Britith nation to avoid 
an indolent ſecurity and too eat Ky diſregard to fu- 
ture events. In wy e he ght ght de provided 
againſt all attempts that might — N againſt ber 
peace by ber enemies.” He next acquainted the 
commons, That his majelty) had, as [oon as cir- 
cumſtanees would admit, made fuch a reduction of 
the expences, 'as as e with 75 peace and 
Aaſety of his kingdoms, the fecy of commeꝛc 
dead the honour and intereſt bf A n oh 
remainder of the ſpeech, the late diſturbance at 5 


all ſeperately examined, but their evidence v cc rough 
ſuſed and upfatisfaQory. |, The houſe; was, boveve, WW nt 
ſatisfied from the that the, magiſtrates of Hin- lows: 
burgh had not done their duty in ſuppreſſing the riot « | 
though they had no legal evidence to convit them. royal 
A bill was therefore brought in for diſabling Alex» WW hiohn: 
der, Wilſon, the provoſt of Edinburgh, from ng N yal 
bolding, and. enjoying any office or pace of mage the pr 
ſtracy In that city, or elſewhere i — — * and hi. 
for i imp poling a fine of 20001. urded 
7 for the ben of, ms — from w 
| bill e . debates in bold any inc 
bovſes, but was at eh by a ſmall mon! WS plicatic 
and a fterwards bel he roy al aſſent. this ſub 
On the 22d of February the Following mojion WT ic!ly ha 
made in the houſe 7 —.— by Mr. Pulteney, m be pri 
„That an humble . — to his.majely Tuitable 
to expreſs the juſt ſenſe of ths houſe of his met in proj 
great goodneſs and tender regard for the laſting v be reng 
fare and happineſs of his royal highnels the — ber roy 


r 


ine, 


— — lays to refiſt Ine = 
the execution of the laws, and to violate the peace 8 


conſrious that the intereſt of his majeſty and a Wales; ;. and as this pour cannot omit 108 «Th 
1 the ſame, and of the good darm 198 nity,of ſhewin ore 
between bim and his parliament, have levelled led and- 2 ity. | 


of his family: hate neſß has 
their ſedition againſt both, rin their late outrages beſeech his maj EY that i 2 ö ion al WE! Wajeſty, 
have either directly oppoſed, *or, at leaſt, attem NA rank and di br Per anni 
to render ineffetual, e afts of the whole let 5 and . Ae f Wa nen, ; r ments, 
ture. His majeſty, in his great wiſdom; thinks it | tues and merits, 5 would be hes pleaſ dy to q 
affords a 1 profpett to conſider” to what ſettle 200, cool. a. year on the prince of Wales * 
height thoſe audacious proceedings may rife.” of the or ghe revenue chearſully granted to bis maje — 
ch was anſwered by very loyal addiefiſes the expences Af i civil government, and beit ing 
houſes of parliament. The lords, as form. arting the di . 1 ine crown, and for —_ 
baer N — in the kingdom, ma ny to — an honourable provil yed 
— nee notice of that part of his majeſty”s 10 10 y, in the ſame manner his majeſy 1 
ſpeech, relating to tumults — riots. Lord Carte- | it * bappy acgeffion to the: throne:® 
tet "obſerved, that notwithſtanding the p. OO humbly t e his majeſty to ſeule: the 
ture upon her royal highneſs the = 
as es majeſty had when ſhe was prince 
199 67 1 4 his maj Y+ that. this ou lev 
2 effeftually fe " — the . hy" 


Malm 71 


force had "beer-employed'i in ſupporting te di! 
from be n 10 the "governinent, but * 
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more conduce to the ſtrengthening of his majeſty's 
overnment, than honourably ſupporting the dignity 
of their royal bighnefſes, from whom we hope to ſee 
1 numerous iſſue, to deliver down the bleſſings of their 
reign to the lateſt poſterity.” | 

This motion was ſeeonded by Sir John Barnard, 
who produced a great variety of inſtances from the 
Engliſh hiſtory, in order to prove that the heirs appa- 
rent of the crown had always been provided for in a 
yery ample and independent manner. 


motion be countenanced, it muſt occaſion a breach in 
the royal family; at the ſame time he was not inſenſi- 
ble how materially his own intereſt was concerned to 
keep up a good correſpondence with the heir appa- 
rent. He therefore did every thing in his power to 
prevent the, motion taking place; but his royal high- 
neſs rejected all terms of accommodation, except 
ſuch as ſhould be made by the parliament. | 

In conſequence of this Sir. Robert entered into che 
debate with great decency and firmneſs, by endea- 
youring to ſhew, that his majeſty could not, out of 
his preſent revenue, ſpare a greater allowance than he 
did to his royal highneſs: after which he told the 
houle, 4 | | 
„That he was commanded by his majeſty to ac- 
quaint them, that his majeſty yeſterday ſent a meſſage 
to his royal highnefs the prince of Wales, by the lord 
chancellor, lord preſident, lord ſteward, lord cham- 
therlain, duke of Richmond, duke of Argyle, duke 
of Newcaſtle, earl of Pembroke, earl of Scarbo- 
rough, and lord Harrington.” Which meſlage, fo 
ſent by thele lords, being in writing, was as fol- 
lows: 5 


royal highneſs, in his name, that, upon your royal 
ighneſs's marriage, he immediately took into his 


the princeſs of Wales; but his ſudden going abroad, 
and his indiſpoſition ſince his return, had hitherto re- 
arded the, execution of theſe his gracious intentions; 
from which ſhort delay his majeſty did not apprehend 
any inconvenience could ariſe, eſpecially ſince no ap- 
Plication had in any manner been made to him upon 
[ls ſubje by your royal highneſs; and that his ma- 
yelly hath now given orders for ſettling ajointure upon 


m Proper time, lay before his parliament, in order to 
de rendered certain, and effeQually for the benefit of 
ber royal highneſs.” 

Jour royal highneſs, that although your. royal high- 
Ks has not thought fit, by any application to his 
[Welty, to deſire that your allowance of 50,0001. 
der annum, which is now paid you by monthly pay- 


o quarterly payments, by his majeſty's farther 
* and favour, be rendered leſs precarious; his 
Fly, to prevent the bad conſequences, which he 


FMprehends may follow from the undutiful meaſures, | 


is majeſty is informed your royal highneſs has 
madviſed to purſue, will grant to your royal high- 


lum 


which h 


lty th 


royal family.” 


lice returned a verbal a 


in ubgance as follows: 


Sir Robert Walpole well knew that ſhould chis 


His majeſty has commanded us to acquaint your 


royal conſideration the ſettling a proper jointure upon 


þthe princeſs of Wales, as far as he is enabled by law, 
ſuitable to her high rank and dignity ; which he will, 


* The king hath farther commanded us to acquaint 


Pants, at the choice of your royal highneſs, prefera- 


for his majeſty's life, the ſaid go, oool. per an- 
B be iſſued out of his majelty's civil liſt reve- 
0 Ver and above your royal highneſs's revenues 
be from the duchy of Cornwall ; which his ma- 
[ ininks a very competent allowance, conſidering 

numerous iſſue, and the great expences which do, 
R ben neceſſarily attend, an honourable proviſion 


that to this meſſage his royal bighneſs the | 
be deg — ; which, according to 
4 ;"ecolleftion and remembrance of the lords, | 
| Is and the great load of taxes they were obliged to pay 


„ 


| 


* add PY 


a. D 


That his royal highneſs defired the lords to lay 
him, with all humility, at his majeſty's feet; and to 
allure his majeſty, that he had, and ever ſhould re- 


| fain the utmoſt duty for his royal perſon ; that his 


royal highnels was very thankful for any inſtance of 
his majelty's goodnels to him or the princeſs, and par- 


ticularly for his majeſty's gracious intentions of ſettling - 


a jointure upon her royal highneſs; but that as to the 
meſſage, the affair was now out of his hands, and 
therefore he could give no anſwer to it.” 

After which, his royal highneſs uſed many dutiful 
expreſſions towards his majeſty ; and then added, 
Indeed, my lords, it is in other hands: I am forry 
for it;“ or to that effect. | 

This meſſage made various impreſſions upon the 


houſe, and the oppoſition affected to treat the whole 


as a wretched artifice of the miniſter to divide the 


royal family, the better to ſupport his own power. 


The beſt ſpeakers in the houſe intereſted themſelves in 
this debate ; but the queſtion being called for, a ne- 
gative was put upon it by a great majority. 

On the 25th of February the ſame motion was 
made in the houſe of peers by lord Carteret ; and 
the duke of Newcaſtle preſented from his majeſty 


the ſame meſſage that Sir Robert Walpole had deli- 


vered to the commons, and a like debate followed ; 
but a negative was put upon the motion by a majo- 
rity of 79 peers preſent, and 24 proxies, againſt 28 
peers preſent, and 12 proxies; upon which a proteſt 
was entered by 14 peers, | 

The houſe of commons having reſolved itſelf into 


a committee to conſider of the national debt, a ſtate 


thereof was delivered in on the 18th of March, when 
it was found to amount to 47,855.948l. gs. 3dz. 
Several of the Members thinking that the intereſt 
paid for this debt was too great, Sir John Barnard 
moved, That his majeſty be enabled to raiſe mo- 
ney, either by ſale of annuities for years or lives, at 
ſuch. rates as ſhould be preſcribed, or by borrowing 


at an intereſt not exceeding g per cent. to be applied 


towards redeeming old and new South-ſeaannuities; and 
that ſuch of the annuitants as ſhould be inclined to ſub. 
{cribe their reſpective annuities, ſhould be preferred 
to all others.” 25 8 8 'M 
Though this motion appeared evidently calculated 
for public utility, yet it met with a ſtrong oppoſition 
from the miniſter and his friends: but the excellent 
patriot, who propofed it enforced his plan with ſuch 
ſtrong and unanſwerable arguments, that they were 
obliged for the preſent to yield to the motion; and, 
accordingly, on the goth ot March Sir Charles Tur- 
ner reported from the committee, * That it was 
their opinion, that all the public funds redeemable by 
law, which carried an intereſt of 4 per cent. ſhould 
be reduced according to the reſpettive proviſos or 
clauſes of redemption contained in the acts of par- 
liament for that purpoſe, or with conſent of the pro- 
prietors ſhould be converted into an intereſt or annu- 
ity not exceeding 3 per cent. nor redeemable till 
after fourteen years; and that his majeſty ſhould be 
enabled to borrow from individuals, or public bodies, 
any ſum of money, at an intereſt not exceeding. g per 
cent. to be applied towards reducing the national 
debt. Several reſolutions were founded on this re- 
port, and a bill was immediately prepared, and read 
a firſt and ſecond time; but a motion being made 
for having it committed, this was overborne by mini- 
ſterial influence, and the bill miſcarrie. 
A long debate, as uſual, happened on the number 
of land forces to be kept up; but little new matter 
was offered on either ſide, excepting that the oppo- 
ſition charged the diſorders and tumults, that had 
lately happened, to the diſlike the people had con- 
ceived againſt the numerous army that was kept up, 
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for maintaining them The miniſterial party, on the 
other hand, endeav zured to throw all the blame 
upon the ſeditious practices of their oppoſers; and 
maintained, there was then no ſafety for any well- 
wiſher to his majeſty, but in the neighbourhood of 
the army, or part of it. The number propoſed 
was, however, at length agreed to by a great ma- 
1 this ſeſſion an alt paſſed for reſtraining the 
number of play-houſes ; and for ſubjetting all dra- 
matic performances, exhibited on the ſtage, to a li- 
cence from the lord-chamberlain of bis majeſty's 
houſhold, before they could be afted. 
The parliamentary buſineſs being finiſhed, his ma- 
jelly, on the 21ſt of Jane, put an end to the ſeſſion 
ith a ſpeech, wherein he mentioned the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the times, © which, (ſaid he) under the co- 
lour and diſguiſe of liberty, you cannot be inſenſible 
what ſcandal and offence it gives to all boneſt and 
ſober men, and how abſolutely neceſſary it is to re- 
ſtrain this exceſſive abuſe by a due and vigorous exe - 
cution of the laws. Defiance of all authority, con- 
- tempt of magiſtracy, and even reſiſtance of the laws, 
are become too general, although equally prejudicial 
to the pr ive of the crown and the liberties of 
the people; the ſupport of the one being inſeparable 
from the protection of the other. I have,” continued 
he, made the laws of the land the conſtant rule of 
228 and 1 do, with reaſon, expect in return 
that ſubmiſſion to my government and authority 
which the ſame laws have made the duty, and fhall 
always be the intereſt of my ſubjeQs.” = 
The attempt made by the le 


rs of the wy OE 1 
with the tacit conſent at leaft of the prince of Wales, 


to obtain an addition to his royal highneſs's income, 
had diſguſted the king, and occaſioned a viſible cool- 
neſs between them : but an affair of a very intereſting 
and delicate nature happened ſoon after the cloſe of 
the ſeſſion, which increaſed the former miſunder- 
ſtanding to an open breach between his majeſty and 
the prince. The particulars of this remarkable affair 
were as follow : a 
The princeſs of Wales, who was advanced to the 
very laſt month of her pregnancy, but not thought to 
be ſo near her time as ſhe really was, being with their 
majeſties and the reſt of the royal family at Hamp- 
ton-court, but without a 
ſhe was, on the 31ſt of July, ſeized with the pains 
of child-birth, which increaſed fo violently, that the 
Prince, who was with her, was obliged to bring her 
to London, and ſhe was that night delivered of a 
daughter, the princeſs Auguſta. His majeſty, on bein 
acquainted with this unlooked-for event, ſent a wel. 
lage, by the carl of Eſſex, tothe prince, congratulat- 
ing him upon the birth of 'the princeſs ; but at the 
fame time expreſſing his diſpleaſure at his royal high- 
neſs's conduti in carrying away the princeſs from 
. Hampton-court under the immediate 
birth, to che hazard and danger both of the princeſs 

and her child, without acquainting his majeſty or the 
queen with the circumftances the princeſs was in, or 
pra the leaſt notice of his departure. This 

was looked upon by his majeſty 
indignity offered to 
reſented it to the hi 
1 clear himſelf by 
neceſſuy wing Hampton-court without delay, 
confering the en ' was in; this he 
did in do letters, one addreſſed to his majeſty,” and 


the other io the queen, both wrote in a very dutiful 


Krain. He r his importunity for a recon-. 
eiliation, in a very humble meſſage he ſent next day 
88 1 Carnarvon, one of the lords of 
anſwer, 5 
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midwife attending her, 


+ was delivered by the earl of Pembroke. This l 


pains of child- | 


to be ſuch an 
himſelf and the queen, that he 


gheſt degree. His royal highnefs | 
repreſenting the 


bed-chamber; '» neither of which be received any 


A. D. 15%, 


The king then ſent a meſſage by the earl of Dun. 
more to the prince of Wales, to acquaint him that 
was his majeſty's pleaſure the baptilm of the 50 
| princeſs ſhould be performed on the 29th, and 1 
| he would fend his lord-chamberlain to ſtand as 200. 
| father in his place; that the queen's lady of the bet. 

chamber would ftand for her majeſty as godmcthe,. 

and deſired the princeſs to appoint one of the lac 
of her bed-chamber to repreſent the dutcheſs-douz,., 
of Saxe-Gotha, as the other godmother ; the cer. 
mony to be performed by the arch-biſhop of Cart. 
bury. This meſſage encouraged the prince to reyey 
again his application for a reconciliation with mc 
earneſtneſs than ever, both to the King and queen, 

but on the 10th of September following, be n. 

ceived, by the duke of Grafton, a very ſeverc os. 

ſage from the king, reproaching him wih his jat 

_ and concluding with the following exper. 

ons: | 
The whole of your conduct, for a confident]: 
time, has been fo entirely void of all real dun u 
me, that I have long had reaſon to be highly ofent4 
with you: and until you withdraw your regard ad | 
confidence from thoſe by whole inſtigation and advice 
you are directed and encouraged in your unnamm- 
able behavior to me and the queen, and until ja 

return to your duty, you ſhall not refide in ny u. 

lace, which I will not ſuffer to be made the rein of 

them who, under the appearance of an attaciment 
to you, foment the diviſion which you have ad in 

7 family, and thereby weaken the common inereſt 

the whole. 


* In this fituation, I will receive no reply; but 
when your actions manifeſt a juſt ſenſe of your dun 
and ſubmiſio n, that may induce me to pardon what, 
at preſent, I moſt juſtly reſent. In the mean tine, | 
it is my pleaſure that you leave St. James's vith al 
your family, when it can be dane without prejudice 
or inconvenience to the princeſs, I ſhall, for the 
ow OPEN the princeſs the care of ny grand- 

ughter, until a proper time calls upon me to con- 
ſider of her b 170 

The prince of Wales paid due obedience to thi 
meſſage, and retired to Kew. He made ſeveral neu 
efforts to regain his majeſty's favour, but they al 
proved ineffettual. He ordered lord Baltimore, ole 
of his domeſtics, to apply to lord Grantham, chan- 
berlain to the queen, to know whether her maſt 
would receive a letter from him, in mitigation of 
conduR : but her majeſty declined that. The pri. 
ceſs then wrote an humble letter to the king, wr 


majeſty anſwered in terms full of affeftion and i 
| lity to the princeſs ; but it appeared plainly, thi! - 
di towards the prince was rather increaſe 
| than abated. The were now taken of f 
their attendance on the prince and princels; / 
thoſe who paid their court to them were not ſuffe 
to come into his majeſty's preſence. _ 
| The letters which paſſed between the royal f 
were printed by authority, and made various , 
Gons on the munds of the F.. the pre 
ants foow-after joined the oppobition 19 ; 
During theſe — « depuration ofthe ner 
chants of London waited on his majeſty at Hawpto 
court, with a petition 


nies — c 
fut trade to the Engliſh plantations in Aeng | 
been greatly imterrupted for yk 7 * by 
only by their ſhips being ſeized on Eb 
Spanith ſhips firted-out to-craize under the ft con 
-pretence -of guarding their own coaſt ;"but 

manders of ſe ſhips bad been fir ff © 
| themſelves to theſe orders : they had = 


J 
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Engliſh ſlips, and carried them into ſome of the 
Spaniſh ports, where they were condemned, with 
their. cargoes; in manitelt violation of the treatiey 
ſublilting between the two crowns, &c. And, there- 
fore, praying that his majeſty would be graciouſly 
to procure them ſpeedy and ſufficient ſatis- 
lion for the lolles they bad ſuſtained. His majeſty 
returned a moſt gracious anſwer to this petition, and 
he ſecretary of ſtate ſent orders to Mr. Keene, at 
Madrid, to repeat his inſtances at the court of Spain 
var their relief. In the mean time a committee of 
the privy-council fat at Whitehall to receive proofs 
o the loſſes which the merchants had ſuffered by the 
epredations of the Spaniards. 

The nation now ſuſtained an irreparable loſs in the 
dach of her majeſty queen Caroline, who paid the 
debt of nature on the 20th of November, about 
{ven o'clock in the evening, in the 55th year of 
her age. She had been for ſome time indiſpoſed, 
and had taken medicines for the gout in her ſtomach, 
but her diſorder proved to be a conccaled rupture. 
The virtues which adorned this princels were various 
ud numerous; her conjugal affection was exem- 

: the king always found in her a wiſe and faith- 
. ; and when ſhe was entruſted, as ſhe 
frequently was, with the reins of government, the 
public were happy under her adminiſtration. Her 
mtural ſagacity and talents were improved by read- 
ing and converſing with the moſt eminent philoſophers 
and authors of the age; and ſhe had made ſo great a 
progreſs in literature, that ſhe became an umpire in 
one of the moſt abſtruſe points of metaphylical rea- 
ſoning, the doQrine of free-will and fatality, as diſ- 
puted between Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke. The 
ingenious were always ſure of a patronage in this 


her means, was filled with prelates eminent for their 


learning. 

| The king was prodigiouſly afflided for a length of 

une, at his irreparable loſs ; and the public likewiſe 

| heved every mark of concern they could teflify on 

this melancholy occaſion. 

| Though the foreign events of this year were very 

ſule intereſting to Great Britain, yet it may not be 

proper to preſerve a ſummary account of them. 
During the ſummer a rupture happened between 

the Turks and the Ruſſians, which laſt reduced the 


greateſt part of Crim-Tartary. The czarina declared 


of the Crimea had made incurſions upon her frontiers; 
and when ſhe had complained of thoſe diſorders to 
be vizir, ſhe had received no ſatisfaftion. Beſides, 
a large body of Tartars had, by order of that mini- 
ler, marched through the Ruſſian provinces in de- 
ſite of the empreſs, and committed horrid havock 
route. The emperor was obliged to engage 
% 2 party in this war, by a treaty offenſive and de- 
{enfive, which he had many before concluded 
Nth the 1 crown. Before he declared _ ſelf, 
-vever, he joined the maratime powers in offerin 

bs mediation to the ſultan, who — very well if 


S 


h her forces had reduꝑed; and this 
the Ouoman empire, no accommodation could be 
teted, and the troops of the belligerant powers 
therefore diftributed into winter quarters. The 
o of Lorraine had now ſucceeded to the ducby 
2 on the death of the laſt of the Medicis 
n the burden of a great annuity, which they had 
themſelves to pay him till he ſhould ſucceed 


[amiable princeſs ; and the bench of biſhops, through 


Poked to - but the czarina inſiſted upon retain- 
ng Aloph, whie 
Preliminary article being rejeQcd, as diſhonourable 


the French were by this event relieved. 
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3 _ 


city of Aſoph on the Black Sea, and over-ran the 
war againſt the Ottoman Porte, becauſe the. Tartars | 


.and 
Jamaica has greatly'viſen on theſe accounts only: and 


reparation to be. forthwith made to the unhapp 
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to Tuſcany. The king of Spain's troops evacuated 
that duchy, and the provinces of Italy now yielded 
to the houſe of Auſtria. 5 

A. D. 1738. In this ſituation were the affairs of 
Europe, when his majeſty opened the ſeſſion of par- 
liament on the 24th of January. His ſpeech way 
remarkably ſhort, and concluded with recommend- 
ing the diſpatch of public buſineſs with prudence and 
unanimity. Each houſe preſented an addrels of con- 
dolance on the death of the queen; with which the 
king appeared to be deeply affected. 

The firſt buſineſs of importance the parliament 
went upon, (and which, indeed, chiefly engaged 
their attention during this ſeſſion) was the flate of 
affairs between Great Britain and Spain. His majeſty 
had reſerred the examination of the complaints of the 
Britiſh merchants to a committee of the privy-couns 
cil, where they attempted to make good their allega- 
tions. Having no one to oppoſe them, the public 
unanimouſly took their part, and every day brought 
freſh accounts of depredations committed upon Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, not only in the American, but in the 
European ſeas. The court of Spain did not, indeed, 
directly juſtiſy all thoſe captures, and to give its pro- 
ceedings an air of moderation, the crews of three 


Engliſh ſhips which had, upon frivolous pretexts, 


been taken in the Mediterranean, and impriſoned 


in Spain, were ordered to be releaſed; and in fome 


flagrant caſes in the Weſt Indies, the ſhips that had 
been taken were releaſed, upon the owners givin 
ſecurity for the value, if they ſhould be adjudged to 
be lawful prizes. 

On the third of March a petition was preſented to 
the houſe of commans from divers merchants, plan- 
ters and others, trading to, and interefted in the 
Britiſh plantations in America. Aker recapitulating 
all that had paſſed in conſequence of former appli- 
cations of the fame kind, the petitioners ſet forth, 
That the Spaniards had paid ſo little regard to his 
majeſty's moſt gracious endeavours, (to obtain juſtice 
to his ſubjefts) that they had continued their depreda- 
tions, -almoſt ever fince the treaty of Seville, and 
more particularly, laft year, had carried them to a 
greater height than ever; they having arbitrarily 
ſeized ſeveral ſhips with their effects, belonging ta his 
majeſty's ſubjetis on the high ſeas, in the deſtined 
courſe of their voyages to and from the Britiſh cola- 
nies, amounting to a very conſiderable value; and 
that the captains or maſters of the faid ſhips were, 
according to the laſt advices of the petitioners, and 
are, as the petitioners believe, at this time, confined 
by the Spaniards in the Welt Indies, and the crews 
are now in ſlavery in Old Spain, where they are moſt 
inhumanly treated ; and that cruel nation make it 
their practice to attack and board all Britiſh merchant- 
ſhips they meet with in the American ſeas, under 
pretence of ſcarching for goods which they deem 


| contraband, or not according to their own arbitrary 


will and pleaſure, cqntrary to the law of nations, and 
in manifeſt violation of the treaties ſubſiſting between. 


the two crowns. And that by theſe unjuſt and vio- 
lent proceedings of the Spaniards, : the trade and na- 


vigation to and from America is rendered very unſafe 
precarious, inſamueh that the inſurance from 


that . effettual remedy, the 
American trade and navigation will be, together with 


the revenue of the crawn arifing therefrom, greatly 


diminiſhed, if not entirely loſt : and farther:repre- 
ſenting io the houſe, that although bis Catholic ma- 


jeſty has ſtipulated, by the treaty of Seville, and b 


— declaration of 4792, relative thereto, to ca 
ſuf. 


5 


NE” III 


of this motion, yet he thought that complying en- 
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ſerers, 
done; ſo far from it, that whilſt the Britiſh ſubjetts 
have been amuſed with vain and fruitleſs hopes of 
' fatisfaQtion, the Spaniards have committed farther 


inſults and depredations upon them, and ſtill conunue | 


the ſame unjuſt practices; and that the cedulas or 
orders given by the court of Spain to their governors 
in America, are only calculated, as the petitioners, 
by experience, have reaſon to apprehend, to evade 
giving ſatisfaction to the Britiſh ſubjeas ; for there 
has never been one of thoſe cedulas complied with, 
nor any governor recalled or puniſhed for his diſo- 
bedjence, as the petitioners ever heard: and that for 
any nation to aſſume the power of detaining or rum- 
- maging the Britiſh ſhips, upon their lawful voyages 
on the American ſeas, is, in effect, the petitioners 
conceive, claiming and exerciſing the ſole ſovereignty 
of thoſe ſeas : afid that if the Spaniards be ſuffered 
to alt in this injurious manner, to inſult the perſons 
of his majeſtys ſubjeQts, or to-plunder them of their 
property, the petitioners apprehend the fame will be 
attended not only with a great obſtruction to 


this valuable branch of our commerce and navi- 


gation, but alſo with conſequences very fatal to 
Great Britain itfelf : and, therefore, as the meaſures 
hitherto purſued have proved ineffectual, praying the 
houſe to take the premiſes into their mature conſider- 
ation, and provide ſuch a timely and adequate reme- 
dy for putting an end to all inſults and-depredations 
on the Britiſh ſubjects, as to the houſe fhall ſeem 
meet, as well as procure ſuch relief for the unhappy 
ſufferers, as the nature of their loſs, and the juſtice 
of their cauſe, require; and that they may be heard 
by themſelves and council thereupon. * ag 90 
- © This petition was referred to a committee of the 
whole houſe, as was another petition to the fame 
effect, preſented on behalf of the maſter, wardens, 
affiſtants, and commonalty of the ſociety of mer- 
chant adventurers within the city of Briſtol. On 
the ſame day, a petition upon a particular caſe was 


laid before the houſe, and made great noiſe: it was 
from the owner of the ſhip Ann Galley ; which was 
taken in a time of profound peace, bound from Gui- 


nea to Jamaica. This capture, which the owner ſaid 


was in value 10,500l. was ſo flagitious, that the 
Spaniſh miniſtry frequently ordered reparation to be | 
petitioners, and they actually received 


made to the 
upwards of gool. from the Spaniſh cheſt at St. Jago, 
by way of compenſation. But that not being near 
the value of their damages, though the Spaniſh mi- 
niſtry had admitted the capture to be illegal, and 


had even ordered full ſatis faction to be made to the 


owners, they, therefore, brought their petition for 
relief. Another petition of the ſame kind was pre- 


ſented at the fame time, and all of them were refer- 


red to the ſame committee. '. 


A motion was now made, to addreſs his majeſty 1 


for copies of the ſeveral. petitions; repreſentations, _ 
and memorials, and all other papers relating to the 


Spaniſn depredations upon the Britiſh. ſubjeQs, which 
ſented to his majeſty, or had been deli- 


bad been pre 
vered to either of the ſecretaries of ſtate ſince the 


firſt of September laſt; with. copies of ſuch repre- 


-fentatians or memorials as had been made either 


tio the king of Spain or his miniſters; and of the let- 
ters written to his majeſty's miniſter at Madrid; and 


the anſwers that have been given or received to ſuch 
- memorials,: repreſentations, and letters.” | 


x . 


Though the miniſter did not oppoſe the ſubſt , 1 ma 


LY 1 


+ tirely with it might diſcover particulars of which a 
bad uſe might be made: he, therefore, inſiſted upon 

not addreſſing for the anſwers that had been given or 

received to ſuch memorials, repreſentations, and 

leiters. This brought on a long debate, in which | 
4M . | 


_ 


t there is no! inſtance of its having been 


HISTORY or ENGLAN p. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


hitherio done as much to ſatisfy the Engliſh ſufferers 


the proofs: muſt be brought, was very e 4 


vhich there was then great probability. All tha ty 


this head than ſome of his friends; for they wer 


| Inſtances of the cruelties of the Spaniards againſt th 


miniſtry, was ſo far ſrom being ſatisfactory, that i 


_ ought not to be made public, they muſt la bis ma- 


ſhould be laid belore the houſe ; but that, till then, 
it would be highly. improper to comply with de 
motion. [te next made a recapitulation: of the late 
| treaties and tranſactions between England and Span; 
-and he endeavoured to prove, that the ftiflnels of the 
Spaniards was owing to the perplexed ſtate of attain 
in Europe ſinee the treaty of Seville, which did not 
admit of the meeting of the commiſſaries for adjuſt- 


final report ol their commiſſion, He obſerved, that 
the ſentiments of certain gentlemen againſt the Sp# 


to be ſo clear as they were then repreſented whic 
appears by their being referred to a congreh Lad 


Spaniſh governors were extremely inſolent, he 
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the cruelties of the Spaniards, and the ta 
the Engliſh miniſtry, were equal. y cit * * 
chief ſpeakers on both ſides exeried themſelves u | 
this occalion; but the miniſter adhered to his pan 
that as affairs were then ſituated, it would be . 
dent to plunge the nation into à war, without Ks l 
whether it was poſſible to bring Spain to term; ; 


oppolition urged with any appearance of 
admitted of by the minifter, who was ore tee 


apt to throw out reflections againſt the ſmyoo!; 
trade, which the ſuhjects of Gren Britain cu 
in the Weſt Indies, contrary to treaties. The i 
ſition immediately turned this into a reflection us 
the whole body of the Britiſh merchants in Ame 


and were always ready to give the molt ' ſhock 


Engliſh ; and that they were of ſuch a | 
yo admitted-of no Ginny a; ef 7 

Sir Robert Walpole owned, with great cards 
that the laſt anſwer which had come "5. my the ol 


the houſe ſhould ſee it, and if (as it unavoi | 
it ſhould come to the — of ry 9 
bad conſequences muſt follow. The parliamen ud 
nation, unacquainted with the reaſons which his ma 
jeſty and his miniſtry might have for avoiding a pre. 
Cpitate war, would preſs it; and his majelly muſt 
either comply, contrary to the true intereſts of bis Intenti 
people, or he mult diſagreeably exerciſe that pat of Ne 0 
his prerogative which veſts. bim with the power of declara 


making war or peace. - He intreated the genilemen Wi In the e 


to conſider, that even though the preſent motion vas jounds 
carried without any amendment, it was in his ma- faken a 
Jeſty's breaſt to comply, or not to comply with it; s pat 
and if the houſe ſhould addreſs for a paper or papers Thom tl 
which his majeſty and his miniſtry were conſcious The 


zeſty under the hardſhip of refuſing it. He acquant- 
ed them, that the Britiſn miniſtry, nowithſlanding 
the harſhneſs of the laſt anſwer ſrom Spain, had {ent 
to that court ſome propoſitions which might ten 
them, and which, in all probahility, would ſoon be 
anſwered, ? IF they were not anſwered to the ſatistac- 
tion of his majeſty, be himſelf would move, that 
every paper relating to Spain, even their laſt anſwer, 


ing the pretenſions on both ſides, fo as to make 8 


niards, ſince that time were greatly altered; and fiat 


the claims which the Engliſh-had upon them ve? ar 
from being looked upon, either at home or bad, 


next attempted to ſnhew, that the Span 


as could be well expected. The diſtance between 
Madrid and ibe Spaniſn Weſt- Indies, from when 


ſome meaſure, arbitrary; and independent "Pt ne. 
miniſtry:; ſo that it was no wonder if that court a 
times found difficulty: in bringing them if __—_ 


He even gave inſtances of ſome Evglih 8” * 


had been abſolutely releaſed by the goons — 
others that had been releaſed, upon giving e 
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ſs of 

_ ilicit- trade or not: and he; mentioned others, that 
"Pon the court of Madrid ſeemed. very well diſpoſed to- 
6 1ards buchung their claims; and, to conclude, he 
kat was for amending the queſtion that had been moved 
> 1 was perceived by the members of the oppoſi- 
l the ion, that the miniſter aimed at fixing the retroſpect 
* of the Spaniſh depredations no farther back than the 
2 reary of Seville; but they obſerved, that the cauſes 
**. ef complaints had exiſted for theſe twenty years; and 
* dat little or no redreſs having yet been obtained, the 
** houſe ought, for the honour and intereſt of the na- 
Ae tion, to be informed of the reaſons, which they could 
2 not be, without complying: with the motion in its full 
his extent: that che public and ſufferers had a right to 
0 10 il the ſatisfaction which the houſe could give them; 
11 md if they could give them none upon the Spaniards, 

+ they ought at leaſt to:khnow who-were the authors of 
1 their calamities at home, by a timid, diſgraceful con- 
11 cult, in fo long delaying to repreſs force with force. 
bay i Notwithſtanding the miniſter was ſo ſtrongly at- 
mul} ucked by the chiefs of the oppoſition, yet his ſpeech 
had ſuch an effect on the houſe, that he carried the 
* weſtion'by'a conſiderable majorit 7. | 
wi A bill was now brought in by Mr. Pulteney, ,** for 
res the more effettually ſecuring! and encouraging the 
nol trade of his majeſty s ſubjects to America.“ The 
15 mention of this propoſed act was, to give the pro- 
wal perty of all prizes taken from the . Spaniards after the 
of declaration of war, to the officers and ſailors preſent 
Wy: nthe action; to allow to the ſailors: the ſum of five 
0 jounds, by way of head money, for. every Spaniard. 
* uken at ſea ; and to veſt in the captors, by his majeſ- 
FY s patent, the property of all the places conquered, 
ben den the Spaniards n: wo iH ho 1 4 00 
10u8 The bill paſſed the firſt reading with very little op- 
7 polition ; but hen a motion was made for a ſecond, 
tt trading, it was ſtrongly oppoſed; by the miniſter. He 
ling ſerved; that with regard to the firſt article, if hoſti- 
ſent Ities were 1mmediately, to commence againſt Spain, 
ten and a (quadron'of Engliſh {ips of Wax was to take the 
n be ole plate fleet or flotilla of the Feen all, | 
ac heir regiſter ſnips, every ſhilling of it muſt become 

ta e property of the Engliſh ſeamen, tough it was, 
ver, N roblch known! that not one: fiſh part of that treaſure. 
then, longed to the:Spatiiards;: but was the property of: | 
1 the * French, the Duich, and other trading nations of ö 
- lat were As tothe granting head money for every, 
yin; paniard taken: at» open ſea, he approved of very. | 
{ the mich, as ſoon as war ſhould be declared. The third |: 
fairs miele he thought of a very dangerous nature; and 
1 not . if it paſſed into an att it mult effectually pre- 
Jult⸗ ude the concluding any ſaſe and honourable peace; 
ike 2 cuuſe, in all negotiations of peace, ſome places on || 
, (ba ee des are commonly given up 10 facilitate it, 

cb could not be done; if his majeſty, by letters 
fro ere part with the property to private. 
e lar Fe gat nau am üchikgichhb nin 
oad, , e then urged, with great energy, that, ould the, | 
hich au in queſtion: immediate take place, without being 
as oy amended, it muſt be attended with the ablo- 
bad WW nan of the Britiſh commerce. all over, Europe. 
erers by = 8'Ve an alarm to the French for their property, 
veen Tu u greater than that ol. the Spaniards themſelves 
dene en „ their American ſſeets; and that the French 

Thi with « in ſuch a caſe, would-nat heſitate to take part 
d, e n, and jqin her with all, her naval, fore to 
n the d e abe Spaniſh. plate Heese Europe; belides, 
rt ey the/F rench;-the- Duteh-and; the Daniſh PY 
w line by lea, were inſured in England or Holland 5 
the Ae of peace; and-therefore whe ot, in fad, muſt 
535 Wald hen che Britiſn and, Duchy, inſurerz. 3 | 
eu Eder nas bo pretent to indemniß the 10 50 and | 

| * for the ſoſſes they would ſuſtain; Io that 


1 


| EV A .6 B G R GE he It. | 
10 ſtand —— gy: had 'been engaged in an 4 the bill, if paſſed into a law, might ruin the Dutch as 


tion. 
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well as the Britiſh infurers. He defired.the houſe to, 
conſider, in ſuch an event, what ntuſt be the caſe of 
the Britiſh merchants, then reſiding in Spain, ele 
perſons, their ſhips and their properties, all which the 
Spaniards. would certainly ſequeſtet, * What muſt 
the Dutch,” ſaid he, think, of ſuch a bill? or what 
power in Eutope can be our hearty friend, ſhould it, 
at this time, paſs into a law 3 | 
It being inſinuated by ſome of the oppoſition, that 
he was afraid of a war; becauſe peace was his only 
ſafety, he ſaid, * It was but a mean excuſe for a mi- 
niſter when any wrong ſtep, is made in government, 
that he 1s not accountable or the events of meaſures 
that never were adviſed by him, and in which he was 
over- ruled by his ſuperiors. I have always diſdained 
thoſe mean ſubterfuges; and with what face can 1 
appear again in this houſe, if full and ample ſatisfac- 
tion is not made us, or, at leaſt, if we do not do our 
| utmoſt to obtain it; either by fair and peaceable 
means, or by exerting all our ſtrength, in caſe a war 
becomes neceſſary. If my country ſhould call me 
to account, I would willingly take upon me the blame 


of every ſtep that has been made by the government, 


ſince I had the honqur to enter into the adminiſtra- 
As to the common notion of a miniſter being 
afraid to enter upon a war, I do not underſtand upon 
| what it can be grounded. For my part, 1 never could · 
ſee any cauſe, either from ald or my own expe - 
rience, to imagine a miniſter is not as ſafe in time of 
war as in time of peace, Nay, if we are to Judge by 
reaſon alone, it is the intereſt of a miniſter, conſcious 


of any miſmanagement, that there ſhould be a war; 
| becauſe by a war, the eyes of the public are diverted 

from examining into his conduct; nor is he account- 
able for the bad ſucceſs 
an adminiſtration.“ 


of a wat, as he is for that of 


xo. - 


uring theſe diſputes, the miniftry were endeavour-. 


ing to get a decilive anſwer from the court of Spain; 
but not being able to obtain one, the examinations 
4 : „ * 4 6 pro = « } W3* 107355 1 1 þ * 95 21 A 
and enquiries about depredations went on with more 
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loſſes and ill uſage; 2 
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2 ſecured io us by the manner in which the 
firſt_ article of the treaty of 1670, N expreſſed, 
nantely, - © Without prejudice to 1 or 
power which the fubjetis of Great 2 
either through fofferance, or indulgenee That 
the dee of Britiſh ſhips gathering falt in 
the illand of Tortugas, then under convoy of one of 
his majeſty s ſhips Fel, by two men of war belong- 
ing to the king of Spain, vg a notorious in fraction of 
the convention ſigned at Madrid, December t 4, 1715, 
and an high infult on the honuur due to the flag of 
Great Britain. That for many years laſt paſt, the 
of navigation in the American ſeas hath been 
7 diſturbed by the Spaniards, under pretence 
ſearching for, and finding, illicit trade; the Bri- 
wiſh ſhips — ſeined, upon the open fear, plun- 


dered and confiſcated; the failors robbed, inhumanly 


tortured, i impriſoned and made flaves, to the grievous 
by gg gage wa] the obſtroQion of the commerce, 
and the 1 of the _—_ That, —— 


treaty of poles qe and A ices , — . 


ven to merchants of procuring reparation: for their 

the expetta- 
tion of the nation of receiving juſt e fatis- 
faction for the cruelties exerciſed on its ſubjetis, and 
the infults offered to itſelf, has in fo many 
years been obtained from the court of Spain effeftu- 
ally to ſansfy the loſſes, repair the injuries, or retrieve 


the honour of the nation ; —— — f 
; * from — 


Sreat Brain i 


Seville, ſo advantageous 10 , had been 


executed on the part of 
Sit Robert Walpole told the houſe, chat he was very 
ready to agree to the firſt part of the refolution, upon 
the natural and undou 
to fail with their ſhips in any part of the ſeas of Ame- 
rica, to and from any part of his y's dominions. 
He obſerved, that confidering the of the nego- 
tiation between Spain and at that time, it 
would be much more eligi ible to make the reſolutions 


the houſe Savard to” dot” fake 


particular. | hs therefor propotdthariie role 


reſolutions ſhould run as 


© That the freedom of x IP and commerce, 
which the ſubjefts of Great Britain have an undoubted 
* the law of nations, and which is not in 


2 N - 


ſuant thereto, for the ſatisſatlion and ſecurity of the 


commerce of Great Britain, many unjuſt ſeizures | 
and paz J have been made, and great depredations ' 
3 "which have been attend- 
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right which the ſabjetts hd 
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' — and in direti violation of the ſaid treibe 


| — 1 — wa 


— | 

a long debate, complied with, upon a 

224 againſt 163; and an addreſs was unarimou 
voted io be pretemed io his majeſiy. 

In the mean time the lords were. ne-lefs ann 
than the commons in their te thele in, 
portant affairs, The moſt diſtinguiſhed ſpeales wa 
lord Crateret, whoſe arguments againſt the Spend 
depredations were lo forcible, that the — 
3 EY wean; e 


FFs 


jeſty for your royal conſideration. viz. _ 
* Reſolved, char; the ge ef Cab 

have a clear and undoubted right. to navigate in the 

American ſeas, to and from any part of bis me 


dominions; and ſor on fuck trade 2ndcom- 
merce, 25 they are juſtly ended to in Amera: and | 
alſo to carry all forts of  merchandues, and 
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e the great loſs and damage dcn 
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frequent applications bave been made 
bis majeſty to the court of Spain, N Wo erg 
moſt agreeable to treaties, and 10 may 545 Nations. 
| friendſhip ſubſſting between the two cr0%> 2 Four 
—— 24th 
mentioned, and pre the- like: for be . Hef 
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on and ſecurity which your majefly may in 
juſtice expeti; we will zealoufly and chearfully con- 
ar in all ſuch meaſures, as mall become neteſſary for 
the ſupport of your majelty's honour ; the preſerva- 
non of our navigation and commerce, and the com- 
mon good of thele kingdoms.” . 20 

To this addreſs his majeſty was pleafed to return 
the following anſwer ' he: 


J am ſenſibly touched with the many hardſhips 
and injuries ſuſlained by my trading fubjetts in Ante- 
rica, the cruelties and unjuſt depredations of the 
Spaniards. ' You may be afſared of my care to pro- 
ture fatisfaftion' and reparation for the loffes they 
| have already faffered, and fecurity for the freedom 
of navigation for the future ; and to maintain to 
people the ſull enjoyment of all the rights to which 
they are entitled by treaty and the law of nations. I 
doubt not but 1 ſhall have your concurrence for the 
ſupport of fuch meaſures, as may be neceffary for 
a e. [4 r \ 1 
This important enquiry had ſo entirely employed 
the attention of the public, that very littte regard was 
paid to other affairs, which happened in the courſe of 
ths ſeffion, though fome of them were of importance. 
Tuo millions were granted to his majefty, for the fer- 
vice of the current year, and for paying to the go- 
vernor und company of the bank of England 1,000,000 
payable tothem, 


| had been granted to retail ſpirituous liquors 


On the 2oth of May his majeſty put an end to the 
Eden vit a ſpeech; i 8 hs oſbtved. * "that, 
agreeable to what had ed to the concurrent 
opinion of both houſes of patliament, he had given 
orders to repeat, in the eſt and moſt preſſing 
runner, his inſtances at the coort of Spain for ob- 

aning ſatisſaction for the many injuries and loſſes 
luſtained by: his trading ſubjetis in America, and for 
hn fen their rights fot the future ; and 
2 ſrom ihe juſtice and equity of the Catho- 
mg - to procure and eftabliſh a free and uninter- 

exerciſe of trade between the ſubjefts of the 
duo erow 
nations 


e ſhall not be able 10 obtsitf that great 


— 


obſervance of our mutual treaties, a 


2 - 
follows; ... R 1 
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acquainted with the pacific diſpoſition of our miniſtry, 
was arrived to ſuch a height of inſolence, that no 
n agg could be procured from that court till 
after the uſual time of convoking the parliament, 
which was prorogued in expeRation of it, and afier- 
wards adjourned, in order to get the articles ratihed. 

During the remainder of this year a ſpirit of rio: 


and confuſion diſcovered itſelf among the lower clals 


of Ee in different parts of the kingdom. The 
moſt dangerous of theſe tumults happened in the welt 
of England, where a number of journeymen weaver: 
roſe in a riotous manner, and committed the moſt tet- 
rible outrages on the properties and perſons of ſeve- 
ral maſters in that branch of trade, from a perſuaſion 
that they had uſed them ill. At length the affair grew 
ſo ſerious, that the government was obliged to quar- 
ter bodies of troops in ſeveral of the borough and 
market towns to prevent the ſedition from ſpreading. 
Nor was the metropolis itlelf free from tumults and 
diſorders: a moſt dangerous inſult was committed 
upon juſtice by a party of ſailors at Wapping, who 
cut down from the 4 and brought to lite, one 
Buchanan, who had been condemned for murder: 
and notwithſtanding the atrocious nature of the crime, 
and the danger of the example, the offenders were 
ſo bighly favoured by the public, that not one of 
them could ever be diſcovered. 9 

A. D. 1739. The parliament met on the firſt of 
February, when his majeſty ed the ſeſſion with a 
2 in which he informed both houſes, That, 
ſupported by their joint advice, he had loft no time to 
do himſelf and his people juftice, if the court of 
Spain had laid him under that neceffity ; that he had, 
at the ſame time, in the ſtrongeſt terms, repeated his 


' inftances for obtaining ſuch reparation for the many 


injuries and loſſes already ſuſtained, and ſuch cffeQuat 
ſecurity for the future, as might prevent the conſe- 
uences of an open rupture ; that he had now the 
farisfadh jon to acquaint them, that the meaſures he had 
purſued had been ſo ſucceſsful, that a convention 
was concluded and ratified between him and the 
king of Spain, by which, after a firift examination 
of the claims on both fides, that prince had obliged 
himſelf to make reparation to the Britiſh ſubjefs, by 
the payment of a certain ſtipulated ſum ; that, pleni- 
potentiaries were likewiſe named and appointed, for 
regulating, within a limited time, al thoſe grieyan- 
ces and abuſes, which had ſo long interrupied the 
Britiſh commerce and navigation in the American 
ſeas ; and for ſettling all matters in diſpute, in ſuch a 
manner, as might, for the future, prevent and remove 
all new cauſes and pretences of complaint, by a ſtritk 
| a gut regard 
to the rights and privileges belonging to each nation. 
He 5 — 1 be would order 


+ 


| the convention io be laid before them. 


* 


The principal point now wich the miniſtry vs, 
to induce the two houſes of parliament to approve of 
the convention, and obtain an add 


| bis majeſty ſor laying it before them ;, which Nou 


be conſidered as an approbation of, their meaſures, 
2 er, met with; great oppoſſtion:; 
houſes, The ſubſlance of this convention was. as 
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the ſubjeQts of the one crown, and thoſe of the 
r ˙⸗ ˙⸗— RO ER 
4. If it ſhould happen, in conſequence of orders 
diſpatched by the court of Spain, that any part of 
the value of certain particular ſhips, mentioned in 
the convention, as taken from the Engliſh, and in- 
cluded in the 95,0001. be already paid, the fame ſhall 
be deducted Rorefrom® ou not a 2 


} 


. * Beſides theſe there were two feparate articles; the 


firſt importing, that tis above-mentioned ſum of 
95,0001. was to be paid at London, within four 
months after the exchange of ratification. 
By the ſecond, it was Hipulated, that the thitd ar- 
ticle of the above conꝰention ſhould not extend to 
ſhips taken ſince the 1oth'of December laſt; in which 
caſe juſtice ſhall be done according to the treaties ſub- 
Gifting between the two crowns; in the ſame manne 
as if the convention had not been made. It. being, 
however, underſtood, that this relates only. to the in- 
demnification ang fatisfiQtion'of! the effekts ſeized, or 
prizes taken: but thit *the decifion of che caſes that 
may happen, in order #6 remove all prèetenfions for 


diſpite, is to de referred to ibe plenipotenciarics, to. 
” 3; 135 U. 


de determined according to the tfeatie. 
Such Was the Tabltarice of a cbHvention that made 
fo much noife in Europe, and had near! ruined” the 
internal "tranquillity 6 England. WRat gave the 
greateſt diſguſt was, the following proteſt and declara- 
tion of the king of Spain,” which be infiſteck on, as a 


prelimitiary'continion Pf biß ratifying the bpve com> | 


vention, viz. 


PR 


right of ſuſpending the aſſiento for negroes, and dil⸗- 
patching the nga 15 orders for the execution there- 
of, in caſe the South Sea company doth not 'TirbjeU 
itlelf 10 pay; vhm 5 Mort time, the ſum of 68,000l. 


ſterling; eonſeſſed to be owing for the duty on ne. 


hidity'6f this proteſt, "the'figning of this" convention 


may be proceeded'on, and in no other manner. © 
The juſtice of this previous demand on the com- 
pany was fo apparent, that they, ſoon after, at their 
general court, held on the firſt of March, relofvet not 
to pay the king of Spain's demand, without his firſt 
coming to a juſt actount to them, for all the ſeizures 
and captures of their ſnips and merchandize, which 
he had engaged to refund to them. 


On che lach ef June, the king went to the houſe of 


peers.” and pur am end- to the ſeſſion wich a ſpeech; 
in v hich he earneſtly recommended unanjmity Jmo! 
ine members, Ind Gefffed them to tranſmit, By the 
example; peace throughotit their different counties,” 
Notwithſtanding the parliamentary ſanttion the con- 


inevitable: The Spaniſh monarch not Only ſuffer, 

' the four months io elapſe, during which interval he 
vas to pay the ſtipulated ſum of None BEI dered 

' Gizufes ro be made of the ſhips and merchandize of 
the Britiſh ſubjeQts in his dominions wherevef the 


could be food? and ever? confinanded all the Briti 
ſubjeRs to eV His territories im a ſhorter xm than 
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** | 
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was allowed by og; 6 Theſe Pprogeedlijig for F ö 
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That he reſerves to' himſelf; in its füll force, the 8 


| 


| 


vention bad teteved, a war with Spain nt ppeared | 


os ENG. LAN P. 
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ſuch as had been reduced. Nor was the Navy ne. 


the meaſures of the miniſtry; and in a debate on the 


ee necellagy, yea 


. D. 27 


io the gpnſerences carried; on. wich chat crown, 20 
Mr. Keene, (the Engliſh ambeſſador) preſented api. 
ritell decſaration to the. court of Madrid; complainyy 
of the conduct of their naval officers, and demand. 
Ing reſtitution for ſueh goods as had been ſeized fron 
the Britiſh ſubjeQs. „This was followed with an order 
of council, dated July the 10th, for granting letters of 
marque, and repriſals to the Engliſh merchants. 
Great augmentations were now made to our lan 
forces, by raiſing ten new regiments, and filling up 


glefted ; for many ſhips, that had been laid up vere 
put in commiſſion, and there was an exceeding hy 
preſs for ſailors in all the ſea port towns, in the king. 
dom. An embargo; was laid on all merchant ſhip 
and every other method was taken that ſeemed toge 
confidence to the earneſt hopes and expettation;df 
the nation. | 3 D106" i n 

The ſources from whence the | Spaniards derive 
their wealth became an; obje& of national concern 9 
Great Britain; and therefore it was propoled th 
two ſquadrons ſhould, be fitted out, one under the 
command of captain Cornwall, and anotherunder c. 
tain Anſon. That under captain Cornwall ws tv 
ſail round Cape Horn into the South Seas, in order 
to attack ſuch of the Spaniſh ſettlements as lay near 
the coaſt ; but if be found that impraQticable, he was 
to ſail to the Manilla, one of the . Phillippine i:nds 
Captain Anſon was to ſail to Java-head, a promontory 
in the Eaſt Indies, where he was to take in freſh 
water, with ſuch other neceſſaries as his ſquadron 
ſhould want, and ihen to proceed on his voyage 
meet captain Cornwall at Manilla. This ſchene vas 
Eee te all ranks of people in the nation, that 

armony began to take place of diſcord, and al 


ſeemed. united 10 contribute. towards difleſin be 


common enemy. vers 3309-1 dee 2700p! 3; 

„But ſtill it was-neceffary, that a, much-more reſec- 
table ſquadron than either of thoſe already mentioned 
ſhould be fitted. out ; apd aecordingly une ſhips of 
the line, with, ſeveral ſmaller ones, were ordeted to 
fail to the Welt Indies, in order 10 deſtroy the vade 
and ſettlements of the Spaniards. The command o 
this fleet was given to — Vernon, an officer 

conſummate knoyledge, undaunted courage and gen 
prudence. This gentleman had rendered himſel 
temarkable in the houſe. of commons, by condemoing 


Spaniſh de predations, he happened io affirm that Foro 
Bello, a ſtrong port on the Spaniſh main, migti be 
ealily taken, and eyen offered to undertake the redve 
tion of it with fix ſhips only. The miniſter gave hin 
the command of this fleet, that he might bare 
opportunity of attempting. the enterprize be had o 
fered. to undertake, in hopes of entirely gau wn 

E 

ined 


him, as the moſt imminent dangers, the great 
ties, and a pernicious climate, bined u 

culties, and a pernicious climate, all combine 

render his return next to impoſſible. "HG 


Every preparation, for war being now ma 


Ale, Our merchants had been. plundere 
W LOTS mel 5 & a. [4 1 1 0 were our 
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nd ral, who commanded the ſquadron, returning from 
pi dhe South Seas, having received notice, or rather fad. | 
lng pebting that . ſome of our ſhips of war would attempt 
nd; io intercept him off Cadiz, he ſailed round Ireland, 
on and from thence coaſting by the Land's End of Eng- 
Gr land, arrived ſafe in Spain, to the great mortification 
of of the Engliſh ſailors, who flattered themſelves with 
| acquiring an immenſe: booty. | 
and It was the opinion of the people in general, that 
up the, French would take part with the Spaniards, and 
be. ſuch was the conduct of the ſtates-general, that no 
= confidence could be placed even in their moſt ſolemn 
bot proteſtations. Mr. Walpole, our ambaſſador at the 
ng: Hague, endeavoured to perſuade them to take part 
Ps, with us, as their, natural ally, but he received only 
we evalive anſwers ;. from which it ſeemed evident that 
1 they intended to remain neuter till their own terri- 
tories ſhould be attacked. With reſpett to the Spa- 
el niards, they were filled with conſternation when they 
W found what preparations : we were making againſt 
at them; for the timid behaviour of our miniſtry had 
he induced them to look upon the people of England as 
pe diveſted of that courage for which they had been ſo 
lo bog Gitiegaihed:: ibs 0 ng tng alta] pn, 
er During theſe tranſaQtions, the emperor Charles VI. 
at in conſequence of ſome. loſſes, found himſelf under 
W the neceſſity. of concluding a treaty of peace with 
ls, the Turks, upon terms neither honourable nor ad- 
ſy vantageous. The empreſs of Ruſſia, whoſe forces 
1h afted in concert with thoſe of the emperor, was ob- 
* | liged to follow his example, and recall her army, 
10 vithout having obtained any ſingular advantages. 
as On the 15th of Noyember the Britiſh parliament ! 
8 met, when the king, in his ſpeech, informed them, 
a | that, contrary. to his own / inclination, but conſiſtent | 
| with the dignity of his crown, and the intereſt of his 


 ubjefts, he had declared war againſt Spain, not 
doubting but the commons would chearfully contri- 
dute ſuch ſums as were wanting to maintain the army 
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on the war, and g,zool. for ſervices that year not 
provided for by parliament, which was agreed to by 
the houſe. A million was allo granted out of the 
linking fund, and 200,000l. for the ordinary of the 
a | 
The next thing that engaged the attention of the 
houſe was a bill brought in by Sir Charles Wager, for 


A. D. 1740. 


- | taking an exact number of all ſeamen in the mer- 


chants ſervice, together with ſuch as plied on the 
river. But however neceſſary ſuch a ſtep might be, 
in order to know the internal ſtrength of the nation, 
yet the popular party treated it as a meaſure that 
would, in the end, enſlave the people, and therefore 
the bill was rejected by a very great majority. 
The king ſent a meſſage to the houle, informing 
them, that he intended to marry his daughter the 
princeſs Mary to the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel; and 
prayed that they would enable him to give her a por- 
tion ſuitable to her rank. The commons unanimouſly 
agreed to give the princeſs 40,000]. ; and at the ſame 
time voted, that an addreſs of thanks ſhould be 
preſented to his majeſty, for having communicated to 
them his royal intention. 25 
On the 29th of April his majeſty went to the houſe + 
of peers, and after ſigning the bills put an end to 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech ; in which he thanked the 
commons for their readineſs in granting the ſupplies, 
and recommended unanimity as the only ſure means 
of making them formidable to their enemies, He 
concluded with expreſſing his hopes, that the prepa- 
rations which he was making for carrying on the war, 
in the moſt vigorous and effeftual manner, would be 
bleſſed with ſucceſs, equal to the juſtneſs of his 
cauſe, The parliament was then prorogued to the 
zd of June, and by various prorogations afterwards 
to the 18th of November. | Me 

In the beginning of May his majeſty ſet out for 
Hanover, having previouſly appointed a regency 
during his abſence. A few days after his departure, 
the marriage of the princeſs Mary with the prince of 
Heſſe was ſolemnized by proxy, the duke of Cum- 
berland ſtanding for that prince; and in June her 
higbneſs failed for the continent. 

Thus much for the common domeſtic occurences 
of this period. It is now neceſſary that we ſhould 
look back to the ſtate of the var. 
Admiral Vernon, having failed from Portſmouth, 
arrived at Port Royal in Jamaies on the 12th of Oc- 


tober 1739. He immediately, ſent an account of 
his buſineſs to Mr. Trelawney, the governor, deſi- 
ring him to grant him all the aſſiſtance he could; 
and at the ſame time promiſing, that nothing ſhould 
be wanting on his part to diſcharge his duty according 
to the nature of his inſtructions. At Port-Royal the 
admiral. was joined by commodore Brown, with one 


1 ſhip only; and having procured intelligence that the 


Spaniſh fleet intended failing towards Porto Bello, 
he reſolved, if poſſible, to be there before them. The 
fleet under admiral Vernon, with which he propoſed 
taking Porto Bello, conſiſted of fix ſhips only, having 
on board 2,495 ſeamen, and 200 land forces. 
Porto Bello is ſituated on the iſihmus of Darien, 


| home a ſmall track of land divides North and South 


America from each other, It conſiſts of ſeveral 
- ſtrong forts, and is the place to which all the riches 
of Mexico and Peru are annually brought. The 
Spaniards had been at a great expence in making 
additions to the fortifications,” and they even imagined 
that it was impregnable. One battery of guns, level 
with the ſurface of the water, ſeemed to threaten 
deſtruction to every ſhip that approached ; but abili- 
ties, courage, and perſeverance, overcome the great- 
eſt difficulties.  _ „ iy i DO 
On che 5th, of November, admiral Vernon failed 


of and the navy. Both houſes were ſo well pleaſed with 
2 | tis majeſty's ſpeech, that very loyal addreſſes were 
| | | Preſented to him, and the commons declared that 
- | - nothing ſhould be wanting to defray every neceſſary 
f expence. And that a complete triumph might be ob- 
if | laned- over the miniſtry, Sir William Wyndham 
| moved, that an addreſs might be preſented io his ma- 
oy | ly, praying that no treaty of peace ſhould be en- 
y tered into with Spain, till the Britiſh ſovereignty was 
= acknowledged in America. | 35x89 jo: 1 
wy! Ide miniſtry were ſo well convinced of the reaſon- 
wW adleneſs and popularity of the motion, that they made 
ihe "0 oppoſition to it; and his majeſty, in anſwer to 
95 the commons, told them, that they might depend upon 
1of | is ſteady perſeverance in rejetting all terms of a ; 
15 onourable nature. Some very popular ads paſ- 
* © al dis time, though not without oppoſition from 
| e miniſtry, who ſeemed to have nothing ſo much at 
- "tas that of eroſſing every meaſure that appeared 
ind productive of public good. Great encouragement , 
4 | * given to foreigu ſeamen to enter into our mer- 
for "ants ſervice; and ſome thouſands of the perſecuted 
21 Proteſtants in Germany were invited by our govern- 
* went to ſettle in Ame ric. 9 | 
out 8 D. 1740. The eſtimates for the current year 
diſs „ing been ordered in, Sir: Robert Walpole, as 
eto f ncellor of the exchequer, preſented to the houſe 
le; | meſſage from his majeſty, importing, that having 
ile, hs under his royal conſideration certain meaſures 
he "would be attended with-. ſome extraordinary ex- 
lone deen not comprehended in the eſtimates laid be- 
_ tin the houſe, his majeſty hoped they would enable 
0b Thi to carry them on in the moſt effectual manner. 
Jad ve wellage was referred. without one diſſenting 
Imi · dus, to the commitiee of: ſupplies, who reſolved to 
al, WH ©! his wajeſly 20,0001.” on account of carrying 


| from Port, Royal, and ſtcered for Porto-Bello, but 
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by reaſon of contrary winds, it was the evening of the 
20th before he could get ſight of the harbour; and 
then, leſt his ſquadron ſhould be driven to the eaſt- 
ward of the harbour, he made other ſigrals for co- 
ming to an anchor about lix leagues off the ſhore. 
Early the next morning, (Nov. 21.) he drew up 
his ſhips in line of batile; but the wind being eaſterly, 
little could be done for lome time, except bombard- 
ing the Iron Fort near the mouth of the harbour. At 
length, however, the grand attack was begun by com- 
modore Brown, in the Hampton-Court, of ſeventy | 
urs: and in the ſpace of twenty-five minutes, 400 
ot were fired. Such an inceffant fire, which was 
ſeconded by captain Mayne in the Worceſter, obliged | 
many of the Spaniards to retire from different parts 
of the fort: upon which the admiral made the fignal 
for the boats to come up, in order to land the marines, | 
which was done with the tofs of three men only. As | 
the courage of ſeamen and ſoldiers never fhines with 
more luſtre than when 1 enemy, and 
Expoſed to the greateſt dangers; ſo no ſooner had 
they landed, than they ſcaled the walls by one man's 
ſtanding on the ſhoulders. of another. This ſtruck 


1 


8 
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fuch terror into the Spaniatds, that both officers and 
men fed from the lower forts into the uppermoſt part 
of the citadel, where they hung out a 115 flag, as a 
ſignal that they would capitulate. The marines and 
feamen, who had firſt landed, were fo impatient to 
obtain the victory, that ſtriking down the Spaniſh co- 
lours, they hoiſted thoſe of Britain; while ſuch of 
the Spaniſh ſoldiers as beheld their courage ſurren- 
dered priſoners at diferetion. Of thele only five offi- | 
cers and thirty-five men remained out of 300, the 
reſt having been killed, wounded, or made their 


eſcape. * x | 
The next morning (being the 22d) the admiral | 
went On board | the Hampton Court, commodore 


Brown, in order to call a council of war, and give the | 


neceſſary direQions for warping the _ up in the 
night, to attack Gloria Caſtle, as it would have been 
impraQticable to have attempted it in the day time. 
But in this he was Nx by the enemy hoiſt- 
ing a white. flag, and ſending a boat with a flag of 
rruce to the admiral, and the conditions figned on 
which they deſired to capitulate ; which were, That 
the governor would deliver up all the fortifications, - 
provided the garrifon might be allowed to march out 
with the honours of war; have an indemnity for 
themſelves, the town, and the inhabitants; and be 


permitted to keep all the ſhips in the harbour.” This 
ft article could not by any means be admitted, tbe 
admiral being reſolved to have thoſe ſhips which had 
done the Engliſh merchants all the damages they 
complairied of on theſe coafts. Accordingly, he | 
drew up the articles on which he was willing to treat, 
und Tent them. back to the governor, allowing him 
only a few hours to take his reſolution: but Within 
the time limited the conditions offered were accepted; 
in confequence of which the admiral ſent captain New- 
ton, who commanded the detachment of ſoldiers from 
N with about 120 men, to take poſſeſſion of 
Glotia caſtle and N Fort, being the two for- 
trelles which defehded harbour, the one above, 
ile other below the town. 4 5 


In che harbour were two 
e ke each, together with a ſnow ; the crews | 
of which, upon ſceing che regular and bold attack | 
made on the Iron Foft, and deſpairing of being able 
to defend themſelves, fell to plundering the town in 
the night of the 21ſt, and committed ſhocking out- 
rages on the inhabitants. Out admital being now 
maſter of the place, proceeded to blow up the fort- 
fications, ſpiked. up above 80 iron catinon, and 
brought 


Spaniſh men of war of | 


$ 
v4 
\ 


on board his own fleet, a great number 
of braſs ordhance, und a great quantity of ammuni- | 1 
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tion, leaving the harbour quite — and defenccle(; y 
Thus was this place totally deſtroyed ; and though \ 
the admiral, for want of land forces, was not able 1, t 
puth his conqueſts farther up the country, yet the m. = 
tional advantage azifing from what he had ale; 10 
done was very confiderable, particularly with regard il 
to the traders of Jamaica, who had now a fair oppon 70 
tunity of opening an extenſive commerce with the i 
Spantards, who were fond of clandeſtinely COnvey. 
ing away their money from Panama over the Iſthmug cc 
During admiral Vernon's ſtay at Porto Bello he a 
ſent a letter to the prefident of Panama, demandins th 
a ſpeedy relcaſement of the faQtors and feryani he 
belonging to the South Sea company, whom the gh. ur 
nlards had confined in that place; together with th 90 
reſtitution of their own perſonal effects, as well + C 
thoſe of the aforelaid company. In conſequence d of 
this meſſage, the preſident ſent an officer, with Dr of 
Humphreys und Dr. Wright, factors; and alſo vil ty 
the ſervants of the company, who were delivered 1 
the admiral on board bis own ſhip, ng. an 
On the 13th of December, the admiral failed vih ho 
his ſquadron from Porto Bello, on his return t© [+ the 
maica. In the paſſage the ſquadron met with hard gie, ve 
by which it was diſperſed, and ſeveral of the ſhips to 
received damage in their maſts and rigging. Never. ren 
theleſs, they at laſt all joined the admiral in Port ling 
Royal, where we ſhall leave him meditating ſuure | wa 
conqueſts, and return to England, . _ | 
No ſooner was the ſucceſs of the Britiſh admiral 25t 
made known to the people at home, than a profuſion ref 
of rejoicings overipread the united kingdoms and ven 
Ireland. fires blazed in every ſtreet, and the the! 
| houſes were illuminated: the ſhouts of Vernon for of 
« ever!” were heard from every tongue; both | An 


houſes of parliament, the city of London, and al 
the conſiderable corporations in the kingdom, ad. 
dreſſed his majeſty upon the occaſion. The houę of 


commons ſent the admiral their thanks; the city the 
voted him its freedom, In ſhort, a Roman conſul, | Moc 
after reducing a province, never received greatet but 
marks of public applauſe from his country thad 1810 
admiral Vernon did upon his demolition of Pono | man 
Bello. | Bs tbh the 

While Vernon was ſupporting the honour and | of ] 
intereſt of his country in the Weſt-Indies, admiral If 
Haddock, after cruiſing ſome time in the Meditet- | the 
ranean, blocked up the Spaniſh fleet in the barbout Am 
of Cadiz. But here admiral Haddock was led iv . Leue 
a ſnare ; for another Spaniſh fleet, under the com- they 
mand of admiral Pintado, made a feint as it Unleſ 
intended ſailing towards Minorca ; and Haddock admi 
leaving his ſtation to oppoſe them, the Spaniſh flee! his n. 
got out of the harbour of Cadiz, and joined another and 
ſquadron then lying in the harbour of Ferro. vhich 

The French, who had hitherto concealed = 10 thi 
intentions, began to pull off the maſk ; for 212 many 
out u ſtrong ſquadron, under the command o in Ura t 
marquis D*Antin, which failed to Mar 1 75 —_ 
poſtive orders to act offenſively againſt 1. — un 
Indeed our valuable ſedements in Americt n: BY be, 
been an objeft of envy 10 our haughty net n . 


and therefore it was reſolved chat, in concert of 
Spain, we ſhould be deprived of all the bevei® 


S 


trade in that pum of the world. * 
© The Togliſh miniſtry, who bad bee due i 
ſuch -behwiour from France, — je be wir 0 
wo of 
Cube 
don. 


FE 


uadron of flips of , 
8 command of Sir John 


5 
2 


Us ene 


= anchor, ſteered their courſe for St. 
they arrived on the 21ſt of December, having in 
heir paſſage Toft a great number of their men, by | 

| in violation of the faith of 
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* 
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this armament, but all in vain: for after cruiſin 

| ſome time, and meeting with ſtorms, Sir John came 
to an anchor at Spithead, without having done any 
thing, beſides'amuling the people, who had ſo gene- 


roully ſubmitted to very heavy taxes towards ſupport- 


ing the war. 


This was the moſt unpopular circumſtance that 


could have happened; and the miniſtry were now at 


aloſs what meaſures to purſue, in order to ſmother 


the encreaſing diſeontents of the people, At e. 


however, they reſolved to fit out a ſmall ſquadron 


the command of commodore Anſon. This 


{quadron conſiſted of the following ſhips, namely, the 
Centurion, of 60 guns; the Severn and Glouceſter, 


of zo guns each; the Pearl, of 40; and the Wager, 
of 28; with the Trial ſloop, carrying eight guns; and 
two victualling veſſels. A | 


The deſtination of this ſquadron was well projetted; 
and although it did not, in every thing, anfver the 


hopes that had been formed of it, yet, in the end, 
the commodore received immortal honour, and riches 


were brought into the nation. His orders were to fail | 
| to the South-ſeas, and diſtreſs the Spaniards in their 
remote ſettlements, fo as to prevent them from oppo- | 
fing admiral Vernon, who ſtill remained as com- 


wander in chief in the Weſt- Indies. e 
The ſquadron did not arrive at Madeira till the 


25th.of October, where they watered and took in 
refreſhments of ſeveral kinds. On the fourth of No- 
vember Anſon iſſued orders to the captains, appojnting 


their rendezvous, in caſe of ſeparation, at the iſlan 


of St. Catharine's' on the coaft of Brazil in South 


| America; and the ſame day the 8 * 
atherine's, where 


the intemperature of the warm climates. The com- 
modore made all poſſible difpatch for Cape Horn, 


but was detained” by unavoidable accidents till he 


18th of January, when the ſquadron, after buryin 


of Patagonia, "M4: 


In the mean time admiral Torres, who commanded 
the Spaniſh fleet in the bay of Ferrol, ſailed for Lore, r 
concerned: that it was impofſible to determine wi 
truck {ach a panic into the Engliſh miniſtry, chat 
of keeping their ground, 
unleſs a fleet was ſent to reinforce the ſquadron under 
admiral Vernon. That brave Dez Won | 

$ mips, 
ad taken in freſh proviſions, ſailed for Carthageng, 
vhich he bombarded, and did conſiderable damage 
to the place; but not having ſufficient force, and | 

me men being fickly, he was obliged to re- 
Urn to Porto Bello, where having again rèfiued, be 


America, with 2000 land forces on board; which 


they ſaw no appearance 


duns return © Port-Royal, having refitted 


many 


Uacked fort Chagre, ' and obliged the garrifon to 
Gpttulate. In the letters (ent to the miniltry by ad- 
art. Vernon,” he complained that neceffary rein- 


dat no heneficial confequentes could ariſe from his 
"tories; and however Teret thefe letters were kept, 
7 the contents of them tranſpired, and the nation 
*s again filled with diſcontert. 

This induced, or rather forced, the miniftry to ſen 
mr the admiral fix regiments of marihes, wi 
"WO of foot,” the whole under the command of Jord 
Cabcare, a nobleman of great —_ and reſolu- 
= dir Chaloner Ogle was ordered to fail from 


fire-ſhips, having on board 12;000 ſea- 


DKG II. 
volunteer along with the admiral, and great hopes 
vere formed by the people concerning the ſuccels of 


| his allies with a true ſenſe of the common Hanger, 
| many of their men, and ſickneſs ſtill encreaſing, left or 
de land, and ſailed to Port St. Julian, on the coaſt 


ments had not been ſent him in ok time, ſo 
ariſe 


f ; with twenty-one ſhips of the line, befides | tothe intereſt of the nation; and, in expreßß terms, 


every thing neceſſary tb diftrefs | | Hh 
— all theſe prepara- } forts. He charged them with neglefing to give 
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tions, carried on at a great expence, yet the fleet did 
not ſail till October; by which means the Spaniards 


had time to ſtrengthen their ſettlements in the Welt- 


Indies, and put themſelves in a condition of makin 
a vigorous reſiſtance wherever they fhould be attacked 
in that quarter of the world. | | 
This year Charles VI. emperor of Germany, paid 
the debt of nature, and was fucceeded by his daugh- 
ter Maria Thereſa, who had ſome years before mar- 
ried the grand duke of Tuſcany, of the houſe of 
Lorrain. The king of Pruſſia died much about the 
fame time, and his death was fucceeded by that of 
the czarina Anne Iwanowna, empreſs of Ruſſia. The 
death of theſe ſovereigns could not fail of bein 
attended with ſuch confequences as muſt always hap- 
pen on fimilar occafions, namely, that of lighting up 
the flames of civil war. The oung king of Paſt 
laid claim to the province of Sileſia, belo ing to the 
houſe of Auſtria; and a revolution wok place hy 
Ruſſia, by which Elizabeth, the late Empreſs, was 
placed on the throne, amidſt the united acclamatiyns ' 
of the people. | 0 88 5 
In the beginning of September his majeſty returned 
from Hanover; and on the 18th of November fol- 
lowing opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which, 
among other things, he obſerved, ** That the court 
of Spain haying already felt ſome effects of the reſert- 
ment of the Engliſh, began to be ſenſible that the 
ſhould be no longer able, py their own ftrength, to 
defend themſelves againſt the efforts of the Britiſh 
nation; that if any other powers, agreeable to ſyme 
late extraordinary proceedings, ſhould interpoſe, arid 
attempt to preſcribe or limit the operations of the 
war againſt his declared enemies, the honour and in- 
tereſt of his crown and kingdoms muſt call upon his 
arliament to lofe no time in putting the nation in 
loch a condition as might enable him to repel an 
inſults, and fruſtrate any 4 formed apainſt him, 
reaties; and he hoped, 
any ſuch unprecedented ſteps, under what colotir 
or pretence ſoever they might be taken, would inſpire 


* 


and would unite them in the fupport and defence « 
7 common cauſe: that the great and 3 event 
the death of the late emperor opened x new ſcene 
in the ſtate of affairs in Europe, in which all the 
principal powers might be imn pe or reinotel 
any degree of certainty what courſe the policy, in- 
— Fo ambition of Ao ſeveral courts ni lead | 
them to purſue in this ctitieal conjuncture; but he 
it ſhould be his care ſtrictiy to obſerve and watch their 
motions ; to adhere to the ebgagements which he had 
formerly contrafted for maintaining W of 
power, and the liberties of Europe; and, in con- 
cert with fuch powers as were under the ſame obliga- 
tions, to akt ſuch a part as might beft comributs"to 
avert the danger that threatened the tranquillity of 


PORT ESRD ' l 

As bon as bis wegen had left the hogfe, and the 
commons were returned to their own hoyſe, lohn, 
duke of Argyle, moved, that an humble addrefs 


be 
preſented to his majeſty, to congratulate him upot 
tis ſafe return, and to aflure m that 1 5 


vould not only ſtand by him with their fixes and for- 
tunes, but chat they would exert thoſe inherent pri- 
vneges enjoyed by therg as the higheſt tribunal in che 


nation, by pramoting the honour, intereſt, and h 

pines of bis age des the kingdoo. Hs grace 
n his ſpeech, in order to enforce the moflof, ar- 
he condutt of che miniſtry, in not attending 


raigned't 


accuſed them wiſh hyving given private otders that 
none of our ſhips har Ef 5 of the Sp 


' of his 1 2 moſt honourable privy- council, be 
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orders far the fleet to ſail; and intimated, it would 


have ſtill remained at Spithead, had not his majeſty 
returned to Englan e. 

The attention of thoſe peers, who were not at- 
tached to the miniſtry, was greatly attratted by the 
nervous eloquence of the duke; and great debates 


enſued. + The earl of Holderneſs obſerved, that the 
duke's motion was couched under vague, , uncertain | 


terms; and therefore moved, that in the addreſs his 
wajeſty ſhould be thanked; for his gracious care of 
his people; and that his faithful lords would ſupport 
him with their lives and fortunes in the execution of 
every treaty that he had entered into with any of the 
German princes. | 
great ſtrength of argument, and in language that 
would have done honour to a Roman ſenate, by 


| lord- chancellor Hardwicke, lord Harvey, lord Chol- ä 


mondeley, and the earl of Holderneſe, for the mini- 
ſtry; and againſt them, by the duke of Argyle, the 
earl of Cheſterfield, lord Carteret, and, lord Talbot. 
At laſt the queſtion being put it was carried in favour 
"of the court addreſs; ſo that the miniſtry once more 
triumphed: over thoſe who, wiſhed well to the nation. 
Aſter long debates in the houſe, of commons, an 
addreſs was drawn up in very general terms; and, 
indeed, too general, when it was conſidered in what 
ſtate the nation then was. 
„ That hg. 
ſented to bis majeſty, deſiring that all letters, or other 
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them: and although it was the intereſt of the 


before 
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tain heavy complaints againſt the miniſtry, for not 
ſending 
dition that they were not fit r 
A. D. 1741. The peremptory manner in which 
the court: party over. ruled every motion that was made 
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commons might know in what condition 
they moved for an addreſs to be pre- 


PA rs ſent from admiral Vernon, ſhould. be laid 


bim proper reinforcements; and that the 
ſhips under bis command were in ſo ſhattered a con- 


"againſtthem only ſerved to increaſe the unpopularity 
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This debate was carried on with |. 


8 n 


a ſtanding army, which was ſupported at a vaſt cy. 


that he had concealed from him the complaints of kj 
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| cular, marks of his confidence and favour. In a 
miniſter to have concealed theſe from the public, yet [ word, Mr. Pelbam did all he could to vindicate the 
by an unaccountable inadyertency, he ſuffered. the 
motion to pals, and the addreſs was preſented. Wben 
che letters came to be read, they were found to con- 


| his having bribed one member, either direaly or in- 
he ett re cha- 


«6c 


removed from his majeſiy z coupcils and preſence for 
Ever. * f * 89 * 2 5 J. a 4a 'S £54 an, + > 4 £ * 4 * Y P F 
Nr. Pia ſpoke long and forcibly. in favour. of the 
motion ; and he was ſupported by Sir John Barnard, 
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Mr. Pulteney, Sir John Hynde Cotton, lord Lime. 

rick, and Mr. Gibſon, gentlemen of the greateſ 
abilities and integrity, Theſe celebrated ſtateſmen 
charged the miniſter with the moſt barefaced ati; of 
corruption, in order to ſupport his own intereſt; and 
that he had, in the moſt unneceſſary. manner, railed 


pence, while the navy, the real ſtrength and ſecuii 
of the nation, had been neglected. They conclude 
by aſſerting, that he had impoſed on-his majeſty with 


reſpect. to the ſtate of Europe in general; ng 


people. . 6: 
Such was the nature of the charge exhibited agi 
the miniſter, and it muſt, be acknowledged, tha i 
was not ill founded. , He had long aQted on a {yſten 
of policy inconſiſtent with the intereſt of a free peo. 
ple ; and corruption was, by his influence, cani 
to an enormous height. thor Aire 

iy Mr 5 P elham, brother to the late duke of Ney. 
eaſtle, attempted to vindicate the whole condufla 
the miniſter, and to refute the charges brought aan 
him. He took notice, that all the treaties ener 
into by advice of the miniſter, were in conſequence 
of ſome defects in, former ones; and the ſtate of th 
nation, required that his majeſty ſhould: form te 
moſt powerful connection with the princes on the con. 
tinent. He added, that the corruption with vhich 
the miniſter was charged could not be proved; and 
that the Whole of the charge was the effect of en, 
becauſe his majeſty bad diſtinguiſhed him with pati 


minilier, whoſe friend he had long been, at »Þ 
continued firm to his intereſt, even to the [all 
During the debate, which laſted till three o'clock 
in the morning, the. miniſter ſaid not; one word; but 
when the ſpeakers had exhauſted. themſelves, he 
ſtood. up, and ſpoke in his own defence in the molt 
maſterly and eloquent manner. Although conſcious 
that one half of the ſeats in the houſe had been given 
by him to ſuch needy wretches as ſubſiſted by the 
wages of corruption, yet fo little was he afraid that 
they would expoſe his character, that he bold) 
charged the whole houſe to produce one inſtance 


directly. He concluded by ſaying, that patriotim 
was, a moſt venerable ah when underſtood in 3 
proper manner; but it was then ſo hackneyed, that 
it had fallen into diſgrace. * The form (ſaid he) 3, 
**, preſerved, but the ſubſtance is loſt, Patriots ſpling 
up like muſhrooms ;, I could make fifty of then 
“ within the, compals of a night. Let a miniſter 
only refuſe an unreaſonable, Or an inſolent de. 
mand, and up ſtarts a patriot : I never was afraid 
making patriots, and I deſpiſe all that they can do, 
I believe that no_ miniſter ever had- ſuch an attack 
made upon him as the preſent ; but I know that K 
bas been long forming; and there are gentlemen 
“ here preſent who know that I could have pre'e 
it, and by means not difficult to be known. 
convinced of my own integrity; and whatever 
e may be the iſſue of the preſent motion 1 al a 
, joice in it. The whole of my liſe has been G 
H I l and bert 
continued act of duty to my country; a 
'«« defy my moſt inveterate enemies 10 prove wn 
, ſingle charge which they have, with am 
« art and appearance of ſincerity, exhibited 9% 
Ü ⁵ů — ef 
” The, miſter having, finiſhed hin bangs, 5e 
queſtion was put, and carried in the. negative |} 
ſmall majority, in, conſequence, of above x1} 10 
who preieided 10, be of the popular pany b" 
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A. D. 1741, 
The ſame motion was made in houſe of lords by 
ord Carteret, who was ſeconded by the dukes of 
Argyle and Bedford, the earls of Halifax, Carliſle, 
perk{hire, Abingdon, and Weſtmoreland, with the 
lords Bathurſt and Haverſham. On the other hand, 
the condukt of the miniſter was vindicated by the 
dukes of Devonſhire and Newcaſtle, the lord · chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, the earl of Ilay, brother to the 
duke of Argyle, lord Harvey, the earl of Oxford, 
ind the biſhop of — The queſton at laſt be- 
ing put, it was carried in the negative. But although 
the miniſter was ſo fucceſsful, yet, from that time, 
tis character began to fink ; for ſo many iniquitous 
praflices had been laid open, that although fome of 
them, through the force of prejudice, and the heat 
of paſſion, had been conſiderably exaggerated, yet 
the ſober thinking members were convinced that the 
greater part were too well founded to admit of a fingle 
Ee NEE IG OL EIS ILS 

The death of the emperor Charles VI. had led 
his daughter the queen of Hungary, into a war with 


@ * 
* 


ter of the emperor Joſeph, and in conſequence of 
that alliance laid claim to ſome of the Auſtrian domi- 
| nions, The queen of Hungary demanded from Bri- 
tain 12000 men; that had been promiſed her in con- 
ſequence of a former treaty ; and his majeſty, in the 
beginning of April, went to the houſe, and informed 
the parliament of it. He took notice, that he was 
bound to ſupport his ally; and as the war would be 

| attended with a very great expence, he doubted not 
bot the commons would contribute chearfully to ena- 
ble him to ſupport the dignity of his crown, and force 
his enemies to hearken to the voice of reaſon. 


loyal manner; telling him, that they would enable 
him to fullil his engagements with the queen of Hun- 
gary, and furniſh the neceſſary ſupplies for protecting 
his German dominions from any attacks that might 
de made upon them by any power whatever. 


of peers, and, having ſigned ſuch bills as were ready, 
diſſolved the parliament. ' In the month of May he 
ſet out for his German dominions, having previouſly 
appointed a regency during his abſence. | 
The parliamentary. buſineſs for the 


late of the navy, and the operations of the fleet. 
dir Chaloner Ogle, after meeting vith ſeveral ſtorms 
eme to an anchor at the iſland of St. Dominica, 
Where lord Cathcart died, to the inexpreſſible grief 


ter - the army and navy. The command of the forces 
le- (Evolved upon general Wentworth; and the admiral 
| of Wing taken in freſh water, and other neceſſary 
do. Povitons, ſet fail for Jamaica, in order to join 
ack "mira! Vernon. In his way thither he fell in with 
11 f pat of the French fleet; that had been ſent to 
jen l the Spaniards, and a ſmart engagement en- 
ted "hp but as war was not then declared between 
an v ze and England, both admirals thought proper 


t: and on the-ninth of January Sir-Chaloner 


ont 23 This revived the drooping ſpirits of admi- 
jere din <rnon ; for the fleet now amounted to 29 ſhips, 
one ke, 51900 ſeamen, and an equal number of land 
nuch s. Indeed the loſs of lord Catheart was fin- 
nl — lamented; but as general Wentworth was 
ve? "A ered as an officer of the moſt undaunted: 
on Walde great hopes were formed of the ſucceſs that 
y * E l 40 ee e e 

ok A ron ouncil of war was immediately beld at Spaniſh 
zving feet l. Jamaica, wherein it vas reſolved," that the 
7 wouſd fail towards Hiſpaniola, to obſerve the 


"ons of the 
;f1 63 


| the elector of Bavaria, who had married the daugh- | 


Both houſes joined to addreſs the king in the moſt | 


On the 25th of April the king went to the houſe 


ſeaſon being 
ihus over, it is nece ary that we ſhould attend to the 


| 155 arrived ſafe in the harbour o Port-Royal in 


marquis D' Antin, who vas ſuppoſed 


| | 
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Accordingly, after a dan 
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hopes 
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to act in concert with the Spaniards ; but the mar- 
quis had ſailed for Europe in a moſt diſtreſſed con- 
dition. 

This diſappointment occaſioned another council of 
war to be held, wherein it was reſolved to fail to Car- 
thagena, and attack that fort both by ſea and land. 
erous voyage, the Engliſh 
forces were landed on a ſmall iſland near the mouth 
of the harbour, where they erefted a battery, and 
ſoon made a breach in the principal fort ; while the 
fleet co-operated with them, and general Wentworth 
reſolved to enter the breach that had been made. 
At firſt every thing ſeemed to ſecond their opera- 
tions, for the Spaniards abandoned the forts, and the 
Engliſh land-forces ſeemed to carry every thing be- 
fore them. But, unfortunately, a miſunderſtanding 
having ariſen between the admiral and the general, 
neither would att in a proper manner, while the men, 


| who were obliged to lay during the nights in the 


fields, expoſed toall the inclemencies of the weather, 
died in great numbers; ſo that their ſtrength was 
weakened, and it was feared they would become an 
eaſy prey to the enemy. 

General Wentworth, in order to recover his loſt 
credit as a military officer, reſolved to take the place 
by ſtorm; but above 600 of his men were cut off, 


and all hopes of ſucceeding vaniſhed. To complete 


the misfortune, the greateſt part of the army lay fick, 
and it was computed that no leſs than 3, 440 men 
died in the ſpace of two days, merely in conſequence 
of the miſunderſtanding that had taken place among 
the commanders, CS 


A council of war was again called, wherein each 


officer upbraided the other with not having done their 
duty ; but during their debates the public ſervice was 
negleted, and the enemy left to triumph over our 
weakneſs. At laſt it was reſolved to fail for Jamaica, 
which was effected without any obſtacle ; but no 
ſooner was the news tranſmitted to England, than the 
people were tilled with the utmoſt conſternation. All 
Europe waited with impatience for the event of this 
expedition, which had coſt Britain ſo much money; 
and the the Spaniards had given up their territories in 
South America for loft, but this revived their ſpirits 
and enabled them to go on with the war with more 
ſpirit than ever, and at the the ſame time it encou- 
raged the French to give them aſſiſtance. 


Whether this unfortunate affair was owing to the 


conduct of the admiral, or the general, is of little 


importance; but certain it is, that admiral Vernon 
took ſuch care of the fleet, that he was conſidered 
rather as a father than a commander. Having refit- 
ted the fleet, which was in a moſt ſhattered condition, 
and taken every proper method for preſerving the 
health of the ſeamen, he reſolved to attack the town 
of St. Jago, in the iſland of Cuba. He had great 
ſucceeding in this enterprize, and, accord- 
ingly,” the forces were landed; but general Went- 
worth ſtill oppoſed the admiral, ſo that nothing of 
conſequence was done, nor any honour acquired to 
the nation; The public money was ſquandered awa 


in an empty parade; the people were filled with 


hopes, and in the end, being diſappointed, diſcon- 
tent took place every where. It is true, ſome few 


of the enemy's ſhips had been deſtroyed, but that was 


not attended with any ſucceſs worth mentioning ; and 
after a fruitleſs attempt'to bring honour to the Britiſh 
crown, and reputation to her arms, it was reſolved 
to fail to Jamaica,” where the fleet arrived, though | 


not before many of the men had loſt their lives by 
ſuch diforders as are 
part of the world. 


peculiar to the climate in that 


The diſgrace that attended the Britiſh navy in the 


Welt- Indies had a conſiderable effett on the political 


$L | ſtate 
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\ Rate of Europe, according to the views of the diffe- 
© rent cqurts. The youpg: king of Pruſſia, whoſe: poli- 
tical and military talents had been hitherto conceal. d, 
demanded, of the; queen of Hungary the pfoyince of 
Sileſia, m.conſequence of ſome old claims which, had 
been given up; by his apctfiprs ;:; but in) all diſputes 
between princes, power becomes;predominant. The 
Pruſſian army was then the beſt diſciplined in Europe, 
the. king at their head entering Sileſia, every thing 
gave way to him, While the queen of Hungary, who 
had taken poſſeſſion of her hereditary dominions, re- 
lied for ſuppdrt on Great Britain. Indeed the Pruſſian 
monarch bought, bis conqueſis extremely dear; for 
count Neupetg, having raiſed an army, a mot bloody 
battle enſued at Mol witz, near the river Neiſs. For 
ſome time it was doubiful in whoſe favour victory 
would. declare herſelf, till at laſt- about -lixc in the 
evening the king of Pruſſia, by one of thoſe maſterly 
ſtrokes for whiell his character has been ſo juſſly ce- 
lebrated, obliged. the Auſtzians to retire, and the 
town of News ſurrendered to the conquero r. 
Though this blow was not deciſive; yet it threatened 
the Auſtrian dominions with immediate ruin; but the 
queen of Hungary bad Kill great hopes from the late 
reſolutions of the Britiſſi parliament. She alſo ſoli- 
cited the aſſiſtanee of the ſtates-general; but the 
King of Praffia ſent a threatening letter to the Hague, 
wherein he informed the ſtates, that if they took any 
part in the preſent wat, fo as to oppoſe: him, he would 
ſeize on ſuch parts of their territories as is anceſtors 
bad formerly laid claim to. To enforce: his orders, 
he commanded a body of 6000 men to encamp on 
the frontiers of Holland. which fo. intimidated /the 
Dutch, that they were obliged to apply to the earl of 
Hyndford, the Engliſn ambafſador, io intercede in 
their favour. But all theſe means proved ineffettual; 
for the Pruſſian monarch, finding that the court. of 


Vienna, in concert with ſome other European powers, 


had entered im a confederaey againſt him, he re- 
ſolved to keep: poſſeſſion. of the places he had taken 
in Sileſia; and that he might be able to add the whole 
of that valuable province to his territories, he con- 
cluded a treaty offenſive and defenſive with France. 
In the mean time the French, ever reſtleſs and 
ambitious, reſolved io humble the power of the bouſe 
of Auſtria; and for that purpoſe made choice of the 
eleftor of Bavaria, who: was intended to be made em- 
peror, and the hereditary dominions of the queen of 
Hungary were to be ſettled on him and his family. 
Cardinal Fleuey, who at that time was the chief mi- 
niſter at the court of Verſailles, was in the 88th year 
of his age, and a man of a moſt pacific diſpoſition; 
but not withſtanding all his abilities, yet no ſooner had 
the French learned that the king of Pruſſia had de- 
chred- in favour of the ele dr of Bavaria; than the 
whole people called out for war, and the cardinat was 
obliged- to give way to the public clamour;, The 
French king was ſo averſe to every meaſure that 
ſeemed io countenance: the claims o the houſe of 
Auſtria, that he reſolved to place the:eleRar of Ba- 
varia on the imperial throne, and ſecure to himſelf 
ſuch of the Auſirian provinces in the Netherlands as 
lay neareſt io his own-dominions. - This was a deep 
laid ſcheme, and the: neus of it was ſent to the mar- 
ſhal de Belleiſle, then in Germany, that he might be 
ready for carrying on the imended project.. 
The ill ſucceſs. of' the Engliſh arms in America 
gave life ta every oppoſition made againſt them by 
any of the European powers. The marſhal de Belleiſle 
had his-army-ſtrongly reinforced; and the Spahiards, 
eager to ſtrengihen themſelves, by any alliance hat- 
ever, ſent conſiderable ſums of money 10 Paris, 40-; 
defray: the expences of the war in ib 4 
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theſe hoſtile preparations, ,publiſhed a,, maviſe{g ; 
Phich he aſſerted, that nothing but the,, alcty of his 
cople could have induced him, 10 take luch a f, 
but as the king of England had aſſembled an amn 
Germany, ſo. he. thought it his | duty to do the latte 
In che mean time, the marſhal de Belleiſle, who aig 
both as general and ambaſſador, conducted malen 
with ſp much art, that the king of Pruſſia, with 1, 
eletor of Saxony, were both brought into a genen 
confederacy againſt, the houſe: of Auſtria, whyſe de. 
. minions. were to be parcelled out. among them, 
In conſequence of, this contederacy, the ele 
Bavaria took,the field, and declared var agaiait yy 
queen of Hungary, whole whole forces, excepia iy 
in. garriſon, were engaged in oppaling, thole of th 
king of Pruſſia. "As Girl the  clgthor of. Bavarg 
ſpread. conſternation. wherever he came, even ty ty 
gates of Vienna; while, 2 large body, of brad 
troops, under the command of the marſhal Malllebay 
penetrated through; Weſtphalia to the frontier of la 
naver.. His Britannic majeſty was then in Haro; 
and, his whole German forces amounted 10 26g 
men, The king of, Fruſſia being ready with a 
army to ſupport the French, he found himlclt unde 
the neceſſiiy of ſigning a, treaty; by which it va f. 


pulated,; that the Hanoverian forces ſhould ni uke 
any part in the, war, but gbſerve a ſtrict newnliy, 
+ The, queen of Hungaty was now driven from 
german, and molt gf, hex. domimions ſeized by the 
enemy. Denied aſſiſtange from any prince in the 
empire. except the leo of Hanover, and he, at 
the moment his army intended to mazch to ber ail. 
ance; wWas obliged to ſign a treaty of neutrality, In 
this diſtreſſed fituatian, the queen had recourſe to 
methods more proper, and amore. advantageous than 
the; aſſiſtance of any forgign power whatever, be 
aſſembled the, Rates; of Hungary, a brave, varike 
people, Vho had been ſubjegto her ancettor above 
609, years; and coming intotheſtate-houſe a Preſburg 
ſhe held her ſon, then about fix months old, in bet 
arms; and addreſſed. her ſubjeQs, in Latin, io ihe fol- 
lowing import. She told them, that her molt unhappy 
circumftances, as they then were, left her no realon 
to hope that ſhe could ever extricate beriel ou 
| ſuch difficulties, unleſs ſhe was aſſiſted in ihe 
powerful manner. She: added, that ſhe was el. 
doned by her friends, perſecuted by her _ 
and that even her on relations had conſpired ag 
her. . haye none to truſt to but you, my det 
+ toyal ſubjects. Here is your king in m 29% 
to you I commit both him and my ſell, not doubu 
| ©. but you will {| t me in oppoſing my r* 
and if. I ſhould be ſo unfortunate as 10 loſe 


9 
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The French king, in order 10, give ſome colour wy / 


1 


. Germany, I ſhall once more a eo 1 
+ arms of tay, Hungarian ſubjects. 
A, This Perch, 5 ed in the moſt tender 4 
thetie manner, had the deſired effecl. deg 
in tho hall ſhed. tear; but dhe brave def ge 
ing theit ſwords, called out, #., Morjamur P Maria 
i, — We will die for our king! 7 
(s 17 be 0 
ſevereigns im the maſculine gender. ½ 0 
ſubjefts. exerted on the preſent occaſion! 2 grſt o 
to be K conteſt amon them 'who ſhould be. mpals of 
allt their diſireſſed ſovertign ; and in dit be 1 
a few Avecks,: an army af g0,9000 men, nord geben, 
| hand. of count Paliy, an eld expan ane Chu o 
| was ſent-to the relief of Vienna. £0065 , 
Lorrain, the favourite of the res ; the 
| raiſed {ane forces ib Sonden. — other fwal 
grand duke of Fuſcang = and (ever bel wol ff 
armies continued to proteſt ſome ee e, 
portant dun in Bohecie l and a Var 74 les 


1 
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fances. ſeemed, to .contur; jovi uti the | 
queen of Hungary out of her numerous difficulties, 


eee Rage ever Ales ürt to Me WY 


power of -Grcat Bxitgin; leſt hothing undg he te per- 


dlaory in ſending provafions and ammunition to the 
army in 


dimſelf, reduced 40 
letter of Bavaria: 15 much better cireumſtaces. 


ally have ſutresdered, he Ipe pt his time in the möſt. 
dilatory manner 1 While Khexenhulter, the bra veſt of 


K K < o& 


== 


yantages; in, Order to recovet fuck places as had been 
aket frond hisd royal miſtreſs. But the eleRbr of 
Saxony; who hwed the cxown of Poland td che late 
emperor, joined his whole army to that of the French 
and Babatiaus a and marebing to — 7 the chpital 
of Bobemia it was teſted with ſuch fury a the 
whe gatriſoh ſurrendered priſoners of ape, while 
grand: duke; who: was marching to its relief, 
bed i himſelf under the' Pan —— more to 
| the fouthwand.!; 12717155 
Id was propoſed, by prince Charles: of Lakai 
who: commanded under his brother the grand duke, 
that the army — imorhree bodies; vis. 
one under the duke, a ſedond under prince 
Lobkowitz, and à third under Khevenhuller. Seve- 
| ral advantages were obtained by theſe different ar. 
mies, but the moſt important was that by Khevenhuk 
ler, who defeated the general Segur, who comitianded 
for the eleftor of Bavaria; and afterwards' being 
joined by che army under che grand:duke. he attacked 
te city of Linta, the capital of the Upper Auftcia, 
and the garriſon was obliged to capitulate;  * 
| Thecourt of France, eager to purſue the inbaſlires 
already taken, proceeded with fuch "_ that'the 
elctor of Bavaria was crowned little oppo- 
fan being made to his title. But this ſtep was trifling 
to what the French had in view: for as they had re- 
blvednot to leave che queen of Hungary in poſſeſſion 
of one angle province, an ambaſſador was ſent to the 
Grand Sigbior, to inform him that he had no an op- 
ponunity of hurubling the houſe of \Auftrfa;” and 
h to his — — eee of oP antient 
kingdoni of Hungary. ois 
' When: the . queen: of: 


wo 7 — 
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uns inſormed of 
theſe — ſie was filled with the utmoſt eons 
| Rernation.. However, her natural Fortitude; and a 
preſence of mind for which ſhe had been always av 
Unguiſhed, ſupported: ben Hroopin ſpivits'4/ ahdlſhe 
Wrote a letter, wich ther':owno hand; to the Grund 
dignior, wherein ſhe mentioned the diſtreſſed ſitu⸗ 
ation to: which: ſhe was: reduced; and begging 
conſiſtent with the-charaQted of un beroic prince, Hs 
vould not avail himſelf of circumſtämces thar eontd 
wein da end produce an .reala ni 
| The empreſs. of Ruſſia had intended to alp We 
ob but vas prevemet by the Fretieh 
| 1. 8 Rirred: up the Swedes te declare: vt 
=. The Swedes accordingly - eritered the probinet 
0 . and took ſome of the "moſt iriportant 
but the Ruſſians at laſt debt them from tler 
p,, es. This was ſucceeded by A revulhtion in 
. —. the was depoſed,” and 
el ae gh daughter of wenn _ —_— eteQed 
— 1 unexpected, 
— not. diſconcert x any meaſures taken by the queen 
„in ner to en — In- 
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Ie 


and turning the zotonded vp eee POR der 9 | 


of. bis country; and well gequainted with: the ititernal | 


ſuade the: French king te adopt the moſt paciſie nr. 
ſures; and finding hig opipibn over. ruled, he was ſo 


Germany, that he mhrſbab de Belleiſle found 
great hardſhips. Nof was the 


lnſtead of aftatking Vien m which would undoubt. 


the Aulir ian gendrals, did not faib to take every ad-. 


{| 


that, 


5 s 


4 6 £16 R GW © if. / 


O i * 
the defire@ effect, he could Hot but n bee 


2 


A. D. / . 48; 


tete: W Berner, Who comman ch khr. far in 
Kuſtrfa, made an irrüptiön intb ear ma, whete he 
deſtroyed ſeyeral of the' French aggtzies, and Oh. 
Tige# the gatriſons of LIchel and Trafffräut to ſubmit, 
48 firiforiers of war, This — töte opened a 
oy: for the Küfttiat army into cid center of Pa- 
Varitz adh upot the whot&Xthe cath Jain Was 9 55 4 
mulls f ihe advamage of "the queen of Hung ary 
The Pfench had tried e to 18 ver 5 
king of Sardinia to theit iflteleft, ain; for 
thit prince was extremely jealous of To rifar EY 
Frehich- ting R66R in kuh. Cefiva, Tdee Ki 
chred'4painſt the queet of Hungary; ant! the Ling 
dom of Naples beitig in! a aher dependent 0 
Spain, and Spain diredted by French'&dintils, It was 
no difficile matter to ae the 650 1455 Madrid to 
ſend — of forces into Ttaly'; nick before; admiral 
Hadd SB ufd cor With lle "they: 5775 tte Jotnel 
by ile Freneb Hee > area Gn 
The King ret wp nelafid'in the Month of 
Oacker! MG of "December the new Par- 


ment met, when Mr. Onſlow was again chofen'ſpe: tek. 


Never Had thete been a thote violent Eonteſt than was 
actalione@” by the eee of tit ew members. 
The miniſter, ſecars in. hrs oi influence, Was unpar- 
donably temils in ſoffeitin * friends on ts Occafion. 
The. minority bepeldd witir plealae this overtight, 
which” they convynted tt Ui own” 4dvartage, and 
exerte@ themſelves with fuch dilig efice,” "Me they Ob. 
tained at Jeaſt an cguality of Ea b 
The ſeſſion was'ope&hed BY his week ; With bett, 
iffvhich' he informed both Hufes, That, agreeable 


24% -£* 


to the advice of his parliatrient; by WHO eancurtepce 


he'had urdertakem the prefent war, he Had ordered 
the chief e, to be carried on. in i i Welt- | 
Indies: that h needed not inform them of the pow- 

erful confederat 7 acy Which had been formed againſt het 
Hungarian. maßelty; that was à matter too generally 

known to require a particular explanation: that 
hit other powers,” e lay under the like obligations 
with Fine been as Sith - in fulfilling their en- 
gagements, the ſup ort of the common cauſe would 
have been mente with leſs diffculty: that he had, 
purſuant to the advice of h parliatient, ever fince 
the death of the late emperor, exerted himſelf in 
ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria; he had endeavoured, 
by the moſt proper — 4 early app beate, to induce 
other powers who we i equally np eK With im, and | 
united by common inteteft 2 ſack, 1 eſtes 

as fo important and- critical a c conjunctüre demanded ; 

and where an accommodation ſeemed to him gece f- 
fary, he had laboured to feconcſle thoſe, princes, 
whoſe” union would bave been the "molt. 'eicQual 
means to prevent the miſchiefs" which! Had happened, 
and to lecure the intereſt and fafety of the | Whole 3 
that although his endeavours Had not” Nithe erto hae 

hope, that a 
juſt ſenſe of che common and impanent danger 
would produre a more favburable turn 12 0 the coun- 
eils ef other nations: that” 1 ed 'the parliament | 
woult think it expedient to e Hatiott in ſuch a 

eohdiGon'ts night etjable It to Affiſt its frie ds, and 
defeat his enemies; and ho "Heres bimlelf chey 

voll matte it omit 50 roceed with 1 0 


eir Ueliberations.“ 
ut ade cd theilt wn houſe 
we een — 6, Fear! of N maved' 1 | 
an addrefs 8: his nigjeſty; eſty which Was ſeconded by 
forte 6ther thembers ! bir lord Noel Somerlet 8 4 
propoſecl chat ir ſhould be inferted in che addreſs 
% that Britain ſhould not be involved in 4 War i 
_— y*s" doinitiſons'”i i Ger 


_ His wa = ze 
debate enfued, 48 nf ee 
minilter bony loft W 1 dupe: 


Ende ee 
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. . riority which he had hitherto maintained over the bably, by dividing the oppoſition, have ſecured hin - 
houle. At length a formpl addreſs was agreed to, | longer political reign. ehre 
which was in ſubſtance as follows: We will, faid | _ His royal highneſs the prince of Wales, who vx and 
4 they, grant ſuch effettual ſypplies as ſhall ena ble your Julily the darling of the whole nation, eſteeming $4 men 
majeſiy not only io be in a readineſs to ſupport, your | Robert Walpole as a bar between the king and hi ſequ 
friends and allies, at ſuch time and in ſuch a manner ople, between the wag and foreign powers, 2nd ſupp 
as the exigency. and circumſtance of affairs hall re- between the king and himſelf, ſtood in the front d bis n 
quire, but to oppoſe and gefeat any attempts that ſhall | the oppoſition, and had for ſome years lived a agail 
de made againſt your majelly, your crown and king- diltance from his royal father's preſence. Sir Roben 80 
dom ; or againſt thoſe who, being equally engaged | therefore, finding himſelf fo cloſely hunted, wa. mon 
with your majeſty, by the. faith. of treaties, or united ſolved to try, as the laſt expedient, to reconcile the likes 
by the. common intereſt, or common danger, ſhall be king and prince; and thereby bring the latter of the 
_ willing to concert ſuch meaſures as ſhall be found ne- from the country paity. Wich this view Dr. Secket, This 
ceſſary and expedient for maintaining the, balance of | bilhopof Oxford, andafterwardsarchbiſhopof Cant. theſe 
r e bog eg, bury, was ſent to the prince with a meſſage, import prett 
© The col 17 of this addreſs tended greatly to the | ing, that if his royal highneſs would write a ſubniſſe been 
prejudice, of the miniſter: his merce friends ſuſ- letter to his majeſty, 30,0001, ſhould be added tot it wa 
petting his power was upon, the decline, began by de- | annual income, 200,000]. ſnould be given him to the r 
grees to forlake him; and, thoſe who followed him his debts, he and his friends ſhould be admitted ins | had 
from principle, imagined that he had been too negli- | the royal favour, and ſuitable proviſions ſhould be the h 
gent in the intereſts of a maſter who had ſo highly fa- | made for them al. poſe 
voured him. 8 „nin en > 3 af | Hh N þ In anſwer to this, his ro highneſs deſited the the 
Ihe miniſter alſo at this time committed a piece of n inform his majeſty, that however vil. the x 
miſconduR, which did him infinite prejudice: this was | ling and defirous he was to regain'his loſt favour, he they 
the ſetting up for chairman, gh, the committee of | would not countenance any meaſure of government purſi 
elections, one Mr. Earl, a perſon who was very little till the miniſter was remove. oppo 
eſteemed by either party, againſt Dr. Lee, . whoſe.in- | __ A. D. 1742. It was this anſwer that determined luxe 
tereſt was warmly eſpouſed, by the oppoſition, and Sir Robert to withdraw from power; but as it re- pulte 
whoſe charafter was unexceptignable. This queſtion | quired ſome time 10 deliberate upon the firſt changes bouſc 
being carried againſt the miniſter, , gave a. mortal it was requiſite to adjourn'the houſe, According, and 
damp to his intereſt, and was the. prelude: to ſtill [on the gd of | February his majeſty: adjourned both but f 
greater mortifications that awaited. bim; for the op- | houſes of parliament to the 18h. In the mean time temp 
poſition in the houſe of commons finding their aſcen- Sir Robert was, on the 8th of February, created by bh 
dancy, ſoon manifeſted the force of their ſuperiority, | his majeſty, baron of "Haughton, viſcount Walpole, the 
which was ſeen in the debates on the cantroverted | i nd earl of Orford : and on the 11th he reſigned all conc 
elections for Boſſinney in — the city of Weſt- | his employments. certa 
minſter, the ſhire of Berwick, and Chippenham in Soon after the 282 Sir Robert, the prince mon. 
Wiltſhire, which were all decided in favour of the of Wales. attended y a great concourſe of nobihty linen 
oppoſition. ene emen ee diſtinction, waited on bis majelty | age © 
At that for Weſtminſter, a party of ſoldiers being at St. James's. He was received in a very gra 62,50 
called on pretence of a riot, the poll books were ſhut, manner, a reconciliation took place between bim and F they | 
and the two court candidates, lord Sundon and Sir | the. king; and a guard was immediately appointed to | Heſſe 
Charles Wager, returned by the high bailiff. The |} attend; his royal highneſs at Carleton- hauſe. This and y 
electors of Weſtminſter hereupan preſented a petition, | happy event, together with that of a change in the ance 
which being taken into conſideration, the election | mimitry, was celebrated with public rejoicings in mon for th 
was declared void, the high bailiff committed tO | parts of the kingdom. Un 2. 401 h, E i Th 
cuſtody, the juſtices who lent for the ſoldiers repri- | It was now expetted, that the honour of the nalen the 1 
manded on their knees at the bar of the houſe, and a | would. be retrieved, ſuch meaſures purſued as vere alter 
writ ordered for a new eleQtion, when lord Percival | beſt adapted to reſtore: and maintain the antient of parlia 
and Mr. Edwin were choſen. When the election was | ſtitution, and that the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny would be we Iti 
declared void, there were great rejoicings through- | into the cauſe of paſt miſmanagement. But ou pent, 
but the city of Weſtminſter. The court loſt this | appeared that the removal of Sir Robert cauſed * the B 
election by a majority of two only. This, however, | material alteration. in the meaſures purſued by | Vards 
ſerved evidently.to demonſtrate the declenfion of the | new miniftry., NN on The 
miniſter's intereſt, and the concluſion of his influence | The parliament: met, purſuant to their ou by ar 
in the houſe of commons; and he himſelf was con- | ment;' on the 18th of February; When gr is _ 
vinced it was bigh time to provide for his own ſafety, | were preſented to them from the merchants "his 1 1 
by rev ing from a place where the majority of a fin- | moſt eminent trading towns/in the nation, d f, * 
. ing that their goods had been taken by te, e 3 
Tower. He had, however, the conſolation of being | becauſethe miniſtry had negletied to ſend ee og 
certain to find the royal proteRtion extend, as far as it | ſufficient to proteti them. This induced 2 * . 
conſtitutionally could, to ſecure his perſon from the | reſolve itſelf into a committee, to conſider dd . 4; 
rage and fury of the times, He therefore continued | iure of theſe grievances ; and the people 4 on; tho meal. 0 
to give his attendance in the houle til} che ad of Fe- began-to hope. for redreſs, when they ſaurg f bet I ©. 
bruary, and even during that time carried ſome points |. miniſter, who had ſo long been the obye 1 1 jo nied 
againſt the paliton 4 hut the decifion, of the, Chip- | reſentment, was removed from the coune® f | pay ei 
ham cleQtion on that day being carried againſt But theſe hopes ſoon vaniſhed ; for many ſoones 
him only by one vote, and. be having been very | who'bad ſo violently: oppoſed'the miniſter, ey fe 
7 A $ : Fes 1 7 I... | than they 
roughly handled in the courſe of the debate, he came | found themſelves inveſted with powe?, Inbiton, þy 
out of the houſe, and in the lobby declared he would | ſolved to grati their" avarice and amd Diſpute 
9 enter it mor ea. ing on the ame principles va iber 
This declaration was not ſo ſoon expeRted either by among them, which were agita > uns, i 
his friends or his enemies, and ſeems chiefly to — on both ſides, while the intereſt of the n eie cali 
been accelerated by the repulſe Sir Robert met with in a manner, totally negleRed. 1 Some 7 2 ; bot 
an aftempt which, if it had ſucceeded, would pro- | the late miniſter to an account for his conde „hen 


- I 
2 U 
; * 


p. 1742. 


oppoſed it, becauſe the profits that he had | 
fly enjoyed were now divided among them- 


The nation in general cried out againſt him, 
ere ſupported in the houle by ſuch diſcontented 
ers as bad not been advanced to places in con- 
ice of the late change ;- but he was powerfully 


rted by many of thoſe who had formerly been 


ſt inveterate enemies; and every attack made 
him proved abortive. 


eral motions were made in the houſe of com- 


to repeal the act for ſeptennial parliaments, and 
ſe the penſion-bill ; but both theſe paſſed in 
gative, although ſupported by a powertul party. 
began to open the eyes of the people; for as 
two points were the principal objects the patriots 
ided to have in view, and as their number had 
ronſiderably increaſed at the laſt general election, 


not doubted but they would have carried both 
otions : but they were miſtaken ; for thoſe who 
ppeared moſt forward while Sir Robert was at 
ad of affairs, now did all in their power to op- 


very meaſure that tended towards promoting 
tereſt and ſecurity of the nation. In a word, 
2ople loſt all confidence in their repreſentatives; 
nad changed men, but the ſame meaſures were 
ed. Thoſe who had been the ſtrongeſt in the 
ition were brought over by penſions, or al- 


by titles; among whom was the famous Mr. 


ney, who had ſo long diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
of commons. He was created earl of Bath, 
Tatified with a large part of the crown lands; 
om that moment his popularity ſunk into con- 
þ | ; eie ene 
the mean time the miniſtry, in order to ſooth 
elentments of the people, and, if poſſible, to 
late their affections, paſſed a bill for excluding 
in officers from their ſeats in the houſe of com- 
Another bill was paſſed for encouraging the 
manufacture; and a third to prevent the marri- 
f lunatics, They voted 40,000 ſeamen; and 
o landmen, for the ſervice of the current year: 
provided for the ſubſidies paid to Denmark and 
-Caſſel : they granted the ſum of 500,000], 
oted to ſend 16, 304 effective men to the aſſiſt- 
of the queen of Hungary.----The whole grants 
is year amounted to 5,723 036l. 
e national buſineſs being finifhed, his majeſty, on 
zth of July, went to the houſe of peers, and 


bgning ſuch bills as were ready, prorogued the 


ment, | Fg 

snow time that we ſhould return to the conti- 
and conſider the operations of the war, which 
ntiſh nation had fo 
ſupporting. | 7 15 
© earl of Stair, a man equally acquainted with 
id politics, had been appointed commander in 
of the army, in the room of John duke of 
e, who had reſigned all his employments; and 
in the ſpring that nobleman went over to the 
to try if he could bring the united provinces 


lare in favour of the queen of Hungary. But 


gh he was a man of the greateſt addreſs, and 
<quainted with the paſſions of ſtateſmen, yet he 


it impoſſible” to bring over the Dutch to our 


res. Accordingly he was recalled, and lord 
et ſent in his room. The troops that had been 


liberally contributed to- 


in Sagan for the ſervice of the queen of Hun-. 


mbarked for Flanders the latter end of April, 
the command of the earl of Stair. They were 
oined by 25,00 Hanoverians, and 6000 Hel. 
who: had been taken into the pay of Great 
„But things afterwards tobk a different turn 
hat wasexpeRed, > 7 . 
—* Sardiniawas convinced that he muſt 


4 


* 
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| 


Pruſſia, after his men had done every thing in 
power, was going to give way ; but the irregulars that 
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ſtand or fall with the houſe of Auſtria; and therefore, 
as ſoon as he heard of the alteration that had taken 
place in the Britiſh miniſtry, he reſolved to join his 
forces to thoſe of the queen of Hungary. The 
French were terribly alarmed at this reſolution of his 
Sardinian majeſty; and as they doubted not but their 
harbours would be viſited by the Britiſh fleets, they 
reſolved to put their navy on a proper footing. The 
Auſtrian arms, {till attended with more ſucceſs than 
could have been expected, penetrated into the center 
of Bavaria, and Munich, the capital city of that elec- 
torate, ſurrendered to them. The queen of Hun- 
gary, no ſtranger with reſpe&@ to the moſt proper 
methods to be uſed in order to acquire the eſteem and 
ſecure the affeftions of her army, wrote a letter to. 
general Khevenhuller, deſiring him to thank the ſol- 
diers in her name, and to preſent them with the pic- 
tures of herſelf and her ſon Joſeph. No ſooner were 
the pictures ſhewn to the army, than they ſeemed fired 
with enthuſiaſm in favour of their ſovereign ; and 
their whole conduct, during the remainder. of the 
war, was a convincing proof that their loyalty was 
ſincere. . + | 
From the critical ſituation of affairs in Bavaria, the 
French were induced to ſend thither a freſh reinforce- 


ment, in order to drive the Auſtrians from Munich; 


upon which the garriſon, being afraid that they would 
be taken priſoners, abandoned the place: but before 
the French could march thither, it was retaken by a 
large body of. Auſtrians. General Khevenhuller 
finding that another body of French, under the com- 
mand of duke Harcourt, were marching to oppoſe 
him, quitted the city of Munich; and in order to ſe- 
cure a retreat, threw a bridge acroſs the Danube. 
Both armies came to an engagement near the banks 
of that river, where the Bavarians were defeated with 
conſiderable. loſs : but prince Maurice of Saxony, 
afterwards known by the name of Marſhal Saxe, took 
the town of Egra; while Glatz, and ſome other 
towns in Sileſia, being greatly reduced for want of 
proviſions, and having loſt many of their men, were 
obliged to ſurrender to the king of Pruſſia. 

be army under the command of prince Charles of 
Lorrain amounted to upwards of 40, ooo men, be- 
ſides a large body of irregulars drawn from the moſt 
remote parts of. the provinces. The Auſtrians had 
the greateſt confidence in prince Charles; and, in 
general, he was very ſucceſsful, for he prevented the 
king of Pruſſia from marching into Bohemia, at leaſt 
for ſome time. This gave freſh ſpirits to the Auſtrians; 


and prince Charles finding himſelf under an abſolute 


neceſſity of coming to à battle; with; the king of 
Pruſſia, both armies met at a place called Czaſlaw, 
about go miles eaſt from Prague. A moſt bloody 
engagement enſued; for both armies were nearly 
equal in number, and both were compoſed of as 
brave ſoldiers as ever took the field. The * of 

their 


followed the Auſtrian army broke into the Fruſſian 
camp for plunder, and their · example being followed 
by-the regulars, the king embraced that opportunit 
to rally, and prince Charles was defeated, with the lo 
of 3000 men. (ts $34$85 +203 8 44% 11 | Meg pop > r(s 18 Fo 
This vidtory might haye enabled the king of 
Pruſſia to penetrate into the heart of Bohemia: but 
he began to diſcover that he could not put any confi- 
dence in the French who had hitherto. deceived him 
with promiſes of new reinforcements. This induced 
him to think of making peace with the queen of Hun- 
gary, and no time ſeemed ſo proper as when. the me- 
mory of the late battle was recent in the minds of the 
Auſtrians. A packet, with diſpatebes, hid been ſent 
to the marſhal de Broglio, the French general, 
3 e pPhich 


688 . A. D. 1742: 


which was, by miſtake, delivered to his Pruſſian 


vered that it was the intention of the French court to 
ſpare their army as much as poſſible, by throwing the 
burden of the war upon him. In a leiter to marſhal 
de Broglio, and in a conference with marſhal de Bel- 
leiſle, he upbraided them for not ſeconding him in 
his operations; but they ſtill continued to deceive him 


with falſe hopes. Accordingly a treaty was concluded 


between the king of Pruſſia and the queen of Hun- 


gary, by which the latter gave up Sileſia, with the 


province of Glatz in Bohemia, upon condition of his 


withdrawing his forces, and obſerving a ſtritt neutra- 
lity. The eleQtor of Saxony made peace with the 
queen of Hungary at the ſame time; ſo that the 
Freseh were deprived of two of their allies; and the 
emperor was left expoſed to the whole power of the 
Auſtrian army. | WIA c 


Immediately after the battle of. Czallav, prince | 


Charles marched towards Budweis, Where he was 


joined by prince Lobkowitz, and their united army 
amounted to 60, oo men. Thus reinforced, prince 


8 


Charles crofled the Moldaw, and attacked a body of 


French under the command of M. de Aubigne, and 
put them to flight. He purſued and haraſſed them ſo 
much, that their loſs was equal to a defeat in a gene- 
ral engagement. The buſſars pillaged the French of 
their 
to ſtray from the main body were murdered by the 
peaſants. In the mean time, the marſhal de Broglio 


came up with a body of forces to oppoſe prince 


Charles, Who was on the point of cutting off the 


whole French army; but nothing could re-animate 


the drooping ſpirits: of his army; and they were: ſo 
much ſtruck with terror, that they never looked be- 


hind them till they came under the. walls of Prague. 


Here they were joined by the e Neuer, the com- 
mand of marſhal de Belleifle, and both generals re- 


ſolved to concert the moſt proper methods for oppo- 


ſing prince Charles. As ſoon as prince Charles came 
within fight of the French at Prague, he encamped 
the grand duke. 92 

The marſhal de Belleifle was now ſo much diſtrated 
conceming what means he could uſe to preſerve bis 
army, that he offered to give up Prague upon con- 
dition that his men were allowed to depart, unmoleſted, 
out of Bohemia; but all the anſwer they received 
was, they muſt ſurrender priſoners of war. This 
would habe been a fatal ſtroke to France; and had 
ie taken place; their whole ſcheme would have been 


is men, and next day he was joined by his brother, 


deſeated; ſo that there remained nothing to be done 


but to defend the place to che laſt extremity; and, in 


ſieges took place that we meet with in hiſtur. 
The trenches were opened on the 28th of July ; 
and although the Auſtrian urmy was more formida- 
ble in appearance chan that of the French, yet the 
latter were better acquainted with the arts of attack 
and defence; and their generals behaved with the moſt 
intrepid ſpirit and undaunted reſolution. They knew 
that the ſtrongeſt! enemy they had to contend with w 
famine; for they doubted not hut the Auſtrians wou 
hinder the peaſants from ſending in proviſions. This 
happened juſt as they expetted ; for in a ſhort time, 
meat was for gs. 6d; a pound, and horſe fleſſi was 
eaten by many of the gentry. Forage 
| - 8 eas either killed or tumed looſe; 
nile the French officers gave every thing to 
purchaſe proviſions for the-foldiers. | 9 — — 
On the 224 of Auguſt the marſhal: de Belleiſſe 
made a fally, at the head of 12000 men, druve the 
Auſtrians from their works, filled up ſome of the in- 


trenehments, and took general Monty priſoner, beſides 


gage; and ſuch of the ſoldiers as happened 


eonſequenee thereof, one of the moſt remarkable 


has. 
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majeſty; and, upon peruſing the contents, he diſco- 


him, he turned the hege of Prague into a blockade; 


„bis gvertures with diſdain, - Finding himlelf belle 


; marquis d e Fenelon, then ambaſlador at the Hague, 


ieh would decide the was, or 1eavins1n 1 ui 
kimſelf af themoſtrifling, round R@@®- 


0 
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killing 1800 men. Nor was the bravery of the Aultri, 
ans lels conſpicious ; for prince Charles and the grand 
Duke expoſed their perſons on every occaſion in 
order to animate; the ſoldiers. Cardinal Fleur 1 
had the utmoſt averſion to war, propoſed bringi 
about an accommodation, and defired the king a 
Great Britain to become a mediator ;_ but his maſel 
knew that no confidence could be placed in any NE 
polal made by the cardinal, and therefore rejett 


in this undertaking, he wrote a letter to the Auſtin 
generals, wherein he informed them, that be had 0p- 
poſed the war, but was over- ruled by the king a 
the marſhal de Belleiſle ; and this letter, which made 
a conſiderable noiſe, was publiſhed at Vienna. 

In the mean time the city of Prague was {ub 
jected to the moſt direful calamities, Beſides the | 
French army, it contained at leaſt 100, O00 inhhy 
tants, whole diſtreſs was beyond deſcription; mr 
was there any poſſibility of relieving, them, The 


propoſed that the army under the command of the 
marſhal Maillebois ſhould be ſent to relieve Pragie; 
for France had been, in a manner, exhauſted both of 
men and money. This propoſal was ſtrongly oppoled 
by the cardinal, who inſiſted, chat if the brave amy 
under the command of marſhal Maillebois ſhould be 
ſent into Bohemia, then France would be left expoſed 
both to England and Holland; but the marquis de 
Fenelon having undertaken to keep. the ſtates general 
from engaging in the war, the meaſure was adopted, 
although apparently attended with very darſgerous | 
conſequences. The emperor was averſe to this plan, 
becauſe his' hereditar dominions were over-run by 
the Auſtrians; and * inſiſted, that if they were 
driven out of Bavaria, Prague would be rclieved of 
courſe, Nor was Maillebois lefs averſe to this mea - 
ſure than the emperor ; but the orders ſent to bim 
being abſolute, he began his march from the Lover 
Rhine about the middle of Auguſt, at i head of 4 
brave, well-diſciplined army. The duke de Har- 
court was then in Bavaria, the imperialiſts were under 
the command of general Seckendorff, and the brave 
Khevenkuller watched their motions with an army 

Auſtrians, But the principal object iat engaged ib 
attention of Europe was the fate of Prague. 
As ſoon as prince Charles of Lorrain was informed 
that the marſhal Maillebois was marching 28 


and, committing the care of it to prince LobkowIth 
ſet out to meet the French; in order to prevent their 
marching into Bohemia. In his march he wat 0 h 
by the troops under Khevenhuller, but not belle te 
imperialiſts had, by forced marches, given tem 

flip; and, in their way towards the F rench of 
marſhal Saxe, become, a, great favourite e 
army, joined them, ſo, that, Maillebois found t 1 
ſtrongly ſupported. This junction of the. 2 
mies Mas entirely owing.to the good condudt d, f 
Saxe ; and from that time his knowledge 1 7 0 
affairs ſhone with ſuck.a diſtinguiſhing lure, © 
plan of operations was laid down, without mt . 
ung him: 7 nally org acl ago, 16 
The French marſhals, Belleiſle and B of rince 
ſalying to avail. chemſelves of the departure. F' 
Charles, made. ſeveral fatlics upon the ry" the 
were at laſt obliged-to-raiſe the hege ; pen 
detgehdd parties of each anmy found 24 Jr bod 
ol. joiniog together in te Very formidabe * |, 
rigen Charles finding himſelf fedusett 10. he d 
native of either venturing. on @ battle, a 


the kingdon 


y 33 44644” 


of Bohemia expoſed to the French reehts 


* 


A. D. i748. 
Ine ſcarcity of proviſionis had obliged the French 


army once more to divide itſelf into ſeparate bodies; 
uf hrince Charles, who was well acquainted with the 
country, reſolved, if poſſible, to prevent their joining 
a ſecond time. This had the deſired effect; for the 
French being reduced to the greateſt extremity for 
want of proviſions, the main body, under Maillebois, 
marched towards Bavaria, where that general was dil- 
graced, and the command given to marſhal Broglio, 
vho had diſguiſed himſelf as a peaſant to eſcape the 
Auſtrians, and in that manner had travelled ſeveral 
days without being ſuſpeted. by 
' Marſhal Belleiſle, who had been obliged to return 
to Prague, was ſo cloſely blocked up by the -Aultri- 
ans, that he reſolved, if poſſible, to make his eſcape 
from a place that he was not able to defend. This 
ſcheme he put in practice in ſuch a maſterly manner, 
a muſt convince every one that he was one of the 
moſt accompliſhed generals of that age. He ſent out 
ſome ſpies, who pretended to be deferters, and they 
being taken to the Auſtrian general Lobkowitz, they 
informed him that the marſhal, during the next night, 
intended to make a general ſally from a particular 
quarter of the town, The Auſtrians, not doubting 
e truth of this ſtory, drew off their forces to that 
quarter; and, in the mean time, marſhal de Belleifle 
made his eſcape from the place, and got at leaſt a 
days march from Prague before prince Lobkowitz 
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de knew any thing of his departure. Three thouſand of 
al the French were left in Prague, and Belleifle conti- | 
d, nued marching ten days, over ice and ſnow, before 
5 ti Auſtrians could come up with him. At laſt 


prince Lobkowitz getting intelligence what route they 
had taken, came in fight of them; but not chuſing to 
venture on a general engagement with men reduced 


of to a ſtate of deſperation, he reſolved to block up 
a. | ſuch paſſes as lay before them, and fo prevent them 
im from joining with the main body of forces in Bavaria. 


But notwithſtanding the vigilance of the Auſtrian 
general, yet the marſhal de Belleifle roſe ſuperior to 
every e He made choice of a road ſo dan- 
gerous and unfrequented, that the enemy had no 
notion of his ever going that way; and although he 
was ſo much afflicted with the rheumatiſm, that he 


| Orders in the moſt cool and deliberate maritier, with- 


r Out ever complaining of the hardſhips he ſuffered. 
1 a laſt, after a march, over ſnow and ice, of above 
* 450 miles, and ſurmouming incredible difficulties, he 


arrived ſafe at Egra, having loſt about 1000-men thro' 
the inclemency of, the weather, but none by any 
Other accidents whatever. The troops left by him in 

gue capitulated on the ſame day that he had com- 
pleted his march, and were allowed to march to 


"= Egra; fo that this diſtreſſed city was relieved, after a 
ſelf "ye of five months and fome days. | | 
_ ch was the ſtate of affairs in Germany during the 
1 FA 1742. But we muſt now look to Italy, where || 
f tte different contending powers were uſing their ut- 


moſt endeavours to light up the flames of war, and 
ing the ſmaller priacipalities, as well as the moft 
Pverful ſtates, into atr alliance with them. The 
Ten of Hungary, ſenſible that che king of Sardi- 


at wit conſiſtent with his own intereſt, could not join | 
F hp France or Spain, reſolved to bring bim over to 
"i the üer tds and accordingly diſpatched an ambaſ- 
met the for that purpole; to the' court of Turin. But 


; for 
dardinian monarch was too eng 


hodies —, to enter into 
aller- of *gotiation till he had made prepofuls tothe court 
fas dl 9 an, in order to procure ſuch a ſublidy as 
agdo" By ui ay his expences. Indged the Engkſtr mi- 
o % tee Lore dow eonviriced that they ought” not to 
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ad obliged to. be cartied in a ſedan, yet he gave 


* 
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demand ffould be r 
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ily when 
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aſſiſted the Spaniſh fleet whe it was 6ppoſed in the 
Mediterranean by admiral Haddock, whoſe orders 
wete of fo ambiguous a nature, that he knew not in 
— ESTES : 

In the mean time admiral Haddock, partly front 
the fatigues of the ſervice, and partly from anxiety 
of mind occafioned by the numefous diſappointments 
he had met with, found his conſtitution ſo impaired 
as to be under the neceſſity of returning to England 
for the re- eſtabliſhment of his health. In conſe- 
quence of this the command of the fleet devolved on 
commodore Leſtock, who had lately. arrived. from 
the Welt-Indies, and was ſent up the Streights with 
ten ſail of men of war, to reinfofce admiral Haddock, 
and oppoſe the united fleets of France and Spain. 

As ſoon as admiral Haddock {et fail for England, 

the commodore made a proper inquiry into the ſtate 
of the fleet ; and finding that the whole number of 
ſhips amounted to 28, he weighed anchor, and arrived 
ſafe in the harbour of Port-Mahon, in the iſland of 
Minorca. There he took in freſh proviſions ; and 
having refitted ſuch of the ſhips as were damaged, he 
failed from Mahon, and appeared before the har- 
bour of Toulon. The French, who imagined that 
he had come there in a hoſtile manner, were filled 
with conſternation; the whole adjacent country was 
alarmed by fires, beacons, &c. But they ſoon found 
their fears were without foundation; for the commo- 
dore next day left the place, and proceeded to Anti- 
bes, on the coaſt of Italy. | 1 

Some changes having taken place in the miniſtry, 
Leſtock was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral 
of the white : but it being determined to attempt 
ſome bold enterprize in the Mediterranean, during 
the courſe of the ſummer, the ſupreme concern of 
the fleet was beſtowed upon Thomas Matthews, elq; 
vice admiral of the red, who was at the ſame time in- 
veſted with the character of ambaſlador extraordinary 

to the king of Sardinia, and the other princes and 
ſtates of Italy. Matthews left England in the month 
of April, and in his pafſage took ſeveral French and 


| Spaniſh merchant ſhips, and at length ſafely joined 


rear-admiral Leſtock in the harbour of Villa Franca. 
No miniſtry, perhaps, ever took a more impolitic 


ſtep than in Joining theſe two 5657 in command, 


it being well Known, that there had long ſublilted be- | 3 
tween them an inveterate diſlike to each other. Mat- 4 
thevs even declared to the miniſtry, that he accepted 0 ö 


the command merely on condition that Leſtock ſhould 
be ſpeedily recalled. But, notwithſtanding this plain 
declaration, the latter was continued in his command 
till the honour of the nation was ſhamefully ſacrificed 


to the gratification of private reſentment. 


Soon after admiral Matthews arrived in the Medi- 
terranean, he detached captain Norris, in the King- 
ſton of 50 guns, and the Duke fire ſhip, to burn five 
Spanifh gallies, which had taken, ſhelter in the bay 
of St. Tropez, a French port in the Mediterranean: 
this order was effeQtually executed, But no aktion 
of the admiral's proved fo agreeable to the people 
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itlell. Accordingly, after ſeveral meſſages ted, if Great Britain had not manifeſted a ſea, 
Fe the 8 fe the duke de Montea- | ſpirit and yigour in the defence and aſſiſtance 15 
legre, the Sicilian miniſter, the latter in his maſter's - ancient allies, and in maintaining the liberties of Eu. 
name gave a written promiſe that his troops ſhould * rope; he oblerved, that the honour of his crown 
be immediately wittidrawn out of Lombardy ; and '| and kingdoms, the ſuccels of the war with Spain, the 
that he would not in any manner whatſoever aid or re: eſtabliſhment of the balance and tranquillity of 
aſſiſt thoſe of Spain any more during the preſent war | Europe, would greatly depend on the prudence a 
in Italy. This promiſe was inſtantly performed: the vigour of their reſolutions.“ His majeſty then * 
Neapolitan troops were forthwith recalled ; by which | formed the houſe of commons in particular, « dh 
means the Spaniſh army was ſo . conſiderably weak- he had ordered the proper eſtimates' for the ſervice 
ened, that they were incapable of performing any of the enſuing year to be laid before them, and al 
action of importance during the remaining part of | the account of the expence of thoſe particular ſervices 
the campaign. By this bold, but ſucceſsful, ſtep of | which be had already mentioned, and which they 
| | the Britiſh admiral, the queen of Hungary was faved | would find to have been concerted in as frugal a man. 
= - from apparent deſtruction. 5 | ver as the nature of them would admit. He ſaid, he 
Eo The Spaniards had attempted to ſend a large body | was perſuaded = would readily grant him ſuch ſap 
of men from Italy; but although they were power- | plies as ſhould be found neceſſary for the ſecurity and 
fully affiſted by the French, yet ſuch was the ſpirited welfare of the nation, requiſite for the ſupport of the 
conduct of the king of Sardinia, that he drove them | common cauſe, and adequate to the emergency,” 
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back from Piedmont with very conſiderable lols. 


The Auftrians in Italy taking freſh courage from this 


circumſtance, returned to the duchy of Modena, and 
laid all the towns under contribution. Thus every 


ching on the part of the queen of Hungary ſeemed to 
- wear a moſt promiſing aſpect in Italy. The king of 
Sardinia was her ally; the king of Naples was pre- 


vented from doing her any injury: ſome of the ſmal- 
ler ſtates were overawed; while admiral Matthews 
was cruifing in the Mediterranean, to prevent either 
the French or Spaniards from landing any forces. 
During theſe tranſaftions on the continent of Eu- 


rope, the Britiſh affairs in America were in a very 


deplorable ſituation. The admiral and the comman- 
der of the land forces could never agree in any 


ſingle propoſal, and the time that ſhould have been 
devoted towards proſecuting the war was ſpent in 
idle contention, the effect of paſſion and malevo- 


lence. | 


A reinforcement had been ſent over to admiral | 
Vernon in the Weſt-Indies ; and it was propoſed to 
fail to Porto-Bello, and from thence to ſend a de- 
tachment over the iſthmus of. Darien, to Panama, 
the capital city of that province. Admiral Vernon 


was of opinion, that no time ſhould be loſt; and there- 


fore, having anchored in the harbour of Porto-Bello, | 
be diſpatched Mr. Lowther, an officer of the army, 
to bring bim proper intelligence concerning the fitu- 


ation of Panama, and what force would be neceſſary 


fort of Panama, on account of the rainy ſeaſon, and 


the great ſickneſs that prevailed in the army. In 


this he was ſeconded by the other officers of the land | and Mr. Lyttleton, yet they were thrown out a 
forces; and admiral Vernon, vexed to the utmoſt, | great majority. © © 4 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of returning once] Another motion was made, that his majeſty 
more to Jamaica, to take in freſh proviſions, without | enabled to take into Britiſh pay ſuch a body o — 
having been able to do any thing for the ſervice of | verian and Heſſian dragoons as ſhould be yo wa 
bis country.” - 3 with the ſtate, of affairs on the continent. I 50 % 
The parliament met on the 16th of November, |- moſt violently oppoſed by the country. par) | f. 


when his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in 
which he informed them, that he had augmented 
the Britiſh troops in the Low-countries with 16,000 
Hanoverians, and the Heſſian auxiliaries, in order to 


form ſuch a force, in conjunction with the Auſtrians, 
as might be of ſervice to the common cauſe in all 
events. He extolled the magnanimity and fortitude 
of the queen of Hungary, as well as the reſolute con- 
duQ of the king of Sardinia, and his ſtrift adherence 
to his engagements, ' oo attacked in his own do- 
minions. He mentioned the requiſition of Sweden 


for his good offices to bring about a peace between 


that vation and Ruſſia ; the defenſive alliances which 

he had contrafted with the czarina and the king of 

Pruſſia, as events which could not have been expec- 
| 2 » % g f 233 ; oa ' 
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part of his conduct, and thanked him for his great 


to reduce it. Upon the return of Mr. Lowther, a 
council of war was held, wherein he gave it as his 
opinion, that they could not, with ſafety, attack the 


Britain, in order to oppoſe the French, and be 


After his majeſty had retired, the common; u. 
turned to their own houſe, where great debates ae 
concerning the words of the addref; that ſhould be 
preſented. This oppoſition was occaſioned Dy the 
conduct of the diſcontented members, who not being 
gratified according to their expectations, became x; 
inveterate enemies to that miniſtry they had ſet up, 
as they had been to that which they pulled down. 
But all theſe attempts proved unſucceſsful; forboth 
houſes. preſented moſt dutiful and loyal addreſſes to 
his majeſty, wherein they approved entirely of every 


care in watching ſo attentively over the affairs of 
Europe. They aſſured him, that nothing ſhould be 
wanting to ſupport the dignity of his majctty'scrown, 
and humble his enemies in every part of the vorld. 
The attention of the commons was firſt engaged in 
concerting meaſures for raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies 
for the enſuing year. The national debt at this time 
amounted to 48,915,0471. 168. 9dz. 
A. D. 7 43. After various debates, the means 
agreed dn for raiſing the ſupplies were as follow, The 
land tax was advanced to 4s. in the pound]; 750,000. 
were borrowed on exciſe- bills; 800, oool. were to be 
raiſed by a lottery; and 100, Ooool. was taken from 
the ſinking fund, beſides the whole overplus of tbe 
exchequer. The whole ſum granted by parliament 
to defray the expences of this year amounted ' | 


Several motions were made to revive the place 
and penſion, bills, and to enquire into the condutt o 
the earl of Orford during the laſt ten years of his 
adminiſtration. - But althongh theſe motions Wc 
ſtrongly ſupported by Sir Watkin- Williams Wym 


relating to 


his majelty's eleQoral dominions : nay, _ = 
members inſiſted, that to demand money © * che 
the Hanoverian forces was a grols iimpobtNt trop 
Engliſh, nation; for they knew that 7 n 
could not take part with the queen _ fe 
without bringing his mzjeſty under the bg enen 
empire. It was anſwered by the minorii) e with th 
thing done by his majeſty was in complianc by 
advice of his parliament ; but this was denie 155 pro 
in the oppolition, who inſiſted, that ties 
miſed was upon a ſuppoſition that che mite Great: 
would have joined their forces with 


& 


A. D. 1743. 
the queen of Hungary. At laſt, the queſtion being 
put, it was carried in favour of the miniſtry by a 
e 
The next buſineſs the parliament entered on was, 
to take into confideration the ſtate of the licences for 
the ſale of wine and ſpiritubus liquors, and to im- 
oſe other duties upon them than what had been done 


tion upon the ſale of ſpirituous liquors had not been 
of any ſervice in promoting the health or morals of 
the people; and therefore, that the ſale of thoſe 

rnicious articles might become more common, it 
was propoſed to lower the taxes. The whole bench 
of biſhops voted againſt this meaſure; and the arch- 
diſhop of Canterbury, in particular, ſpoke long and 
jearnedly On che fubſeR. Lord Harvey, who had 
deen deprived of the privy- ſeal, vented all his ſpleen 
againſt the miniſtry, by comparing their conduct, in 


vho lets looſe a wild beaſt upon a parcel of innocent 
. | 85 $3.44 n Mang 
5 the other hand, the bill was ſupported by the 
duke of Neweaſtle, the earls of Bath, Cholmondeley, 
and Ilay, with the lords Bathurſt and Carteret. Dur- 
ing this argument, many brilliant ſallies of wit were 
thrown out on both ſides, particularly by the earl of 
lay, who levelled his ſatire at the biſhops; and by 
the earl of "Cheſterfield, who ripped up all the ſores 
of the miniſtry. At laſt, the queſtion: being put, it 
vas, as tifual, carried in favour of the miniſtry by a 
very great majority, th 0 TRI) 


the miniſtry too ſtrong for them to overthrow, re- 
lolved to give them all the trouble they could, by ply- 
ing them in parliament with one motion after another. 
Accordingly they moved, that an addreſs he preſented 
to his majeſty, praying that he would order the pro- 
per officer to lay before the houſe. copies of all papers 
and memorials, with the anſwers to them, that had 


this motion,” with ſeveral others, was carried in fa- 
vour of the miniſtry. W eee 115 Ee 
On the 10 0 cpi h majeſty went to the 
bouſe; and having given his aſſent to ſuch bills as 


x 


* 


would be ready to ſupport him on any future 
| WW 0! gaignolgd 25619 nt qi % DAS O16! 
| Alter the king had finiſhed his fpeech, the lord 
dancellor; by Ris majeſty's 

| parliament, :*:*: Neid & 
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titherto; © It appeared evident, that the late reſtric- 


lowering the duties on ſpirituous liquors, to a tyrant | 


The minority in both houſes, finding the power of 


paſſed between the courts of Vienna and London: but 
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During theſe tranſaQtions in England the greateſt 
preparations were made, in moſt parts of Europe, 
for opening the campaign. In Germany, the em- 
peror Charles VII. was at the head of dne party, 
ſtrongly ſupported by the French; and, in oppoſition 
to him, was the queen of Hungary, affifted by Great- 
Britain. The Engliſh miniſtry endeavoured to pre- 
+ yall with the Rtates-general to join in ſupporting the 
houſe of Auſtria ; and theſe endeavours being ſe- 
conded by the prince of Orange, who'was extremel 
fond of war, the Dutch raiſed, or father lticreaſed, 
their army to 40,000 foot and g, oo horſe, to be 
ready to march when ordered. This ſpirited reſdlu- 
tion in the ſtates, who had ſo long remained neuter, 
ſurpriſed all Europe; but, upon enquiry, it was found 
that they had been inſtigated by Mr. Van Haren, a 
young gentleman, ' and one of the deputies. He 
wrote elegant allegorical” pieces, wherein he com- 
pared Holland to ancient Greece, when that famous 
republic was oppreſſed by the Perſians and Macedo- 
nians; and theſe pieces being univerſally; read, the 
people were rouſed from a ſtate of inſenſibility. 
The king of Pruſſia was cultivating the arts of 
peace in his dominions. The new empreſs of Ruſſia 
refuſed to join the French “; and the king of Sweden 
was too far advanced in years to engage in any enter- 
E / en VEE ang 3 04h g 
His Britannic majeſty (having reſolved in the ap- 
| proaching campaign to head his troops in perſon) im- 
| 2 after the prorogation of the parliament ſat 


out for Germany, attended by his royal highnels the 

duke of Cumberland, and ſeveral other perſons of 
diftinQionD :: 404k 
The campaign had been opened this year ſooner 


than uſual. The queen of Hungary ſeemed to be in 
| aproſperous ſtate; for the French army had ſuffered 
conſiderably during the preceding winter, owing to 
the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and the ſoldiers wks Try 
themſelves too near German ſtoves filled with burn- 
ing wood, whereby the mortality among them became 
general, and great numbers periſne . 
The emperor took the” field with what forces he 
could raiſe, and ſeemed determined tö att in the 
moſt vigorous manner; but prince Charles of Lor- 
rain, having gathered together an army of 'Auftri- 
ans, attacked the imperialiſts, and gave them a to! 
tal overthrew. Beſides priſoners, 3, 00 were left 
dead on the ſpot, andthe whole baggage and artillery 
of the emperor fell into the hatids of the Auſtrians. 
This victory opened a way for the Auſtrians to pe- 
netrate into Bavaria, and the towns in general 125 
rendered on their approach. The diſcomfited emf? 
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Þjc8.he had in view was to promote the internal happi: F 1 Mete zich node om 


peror was obliged to take ſhelter in Augſbürg, one | 
of the imperial / cities; but Mentzel, an Hufigarian 
general, at the head of à ſtrong party drove him 
from it, ſo that he was” obliged to ſeek ſhelter in 
Franckfort. 15 199 bissle 22 ni Jt T8433 
| - An'the mean time te Britiſh" forces," under the 
command of the ear ef Stair, began their march 
for the Rhine, and in May they encamped near Ho- 
ech on the river Mayne. Their intention! was to 
join the Auſtrian forces under prince Charles of 
Lorrain: and the French king, in order te prevent 
this junction, ordered marſhal Noailſes to aſſembſe 
an, bereinigen 3 i ,000 men 
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/ neſs of the French people, to preſerve peace in Europe, and to 

' make his Al e enadeiag in hum, 
the French king fo an able miniſter, à faithful ſer nt, and an 

' honeſt man: and although he might have enriched his family at 

the expence of the puhlie, yet he deſpiſed ſuch meahneſ, and 


in his laſt 
from any 
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9m, upon che Mayne. After ſecuring: the 
g W Yorms, and ie od the mar- 
Ee paſſe 7 Rhine in the b eginning of June, and 
poſted hichle | Fo the. oo fide af that river, above 


The . earl 151 Stair, adyanced towards 
Mo an | ocamped at Ki enbach, 9 759 the river 
195 2 ff A eng which 
place EMA WF POR! 0 Meh a Raaba {with an 
leon Nate 0 of; the Upper 
Mayne, yr the Gn crop, 40h, the other hide 
PAYS bad token poſle —. ö Tae 
1 h ü na fn e n i av 
e lame time they found er Prad 
munjcatign gt Vater beween Fra 


ane his Briapnic majeſty arrived 
8 mgxtifigguon. 10 fi 
15 hic 5 eb 


49,999. men, in * " 
being ff 11250 byt boxing recciyed intelligence tha 
12,200 H anoverians and, 


peed reached Hagau. 
he Fejerings te march thither in order to join thole 
e and procure proviſions for his army. Acegrd- 
on abe 2 EA — 7 


N Pd decamped, but _ 
quingd e 
d afier wading 


befare it wo hired 
rench, a Sbout three, leagues, 
rceived che enemy do the number of, g9,999, had 
— ed the rivet, and were drawn. up in orden of hat- 
ue at the Ilge of Netiingan, 50 diſpute bis paſſage. 
He no und him{clf.in a very dangergus tuation: 
oy Corn WAA alfenhurgh prevented his retroat; 
onlined ina nartow plain,, bounded 
lle an weeds, and flanked on the 
ayne, on the oppoſite ſide of which 
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on eg t 0 


* river 


the Fre 
eir n 


ing tba v villgge of Dettingen on che 
en the left, and a moral inthe center. 


hi N r alternative of, either 
b on the malt unequal. terms, or ſutrendering 
A fed was; with bis whole army. But 

Lt £ precautiqns taken hy the French 1 rendered 
8 nine by dhe) pregipizate: cad of .tha 3 — de 
fammqgt, \ — .. wait longer, 
e to ning. ground, win. F-' the; allies 
paſſed the defile. 


I: e one baff of ops 
7 5 the; French were; into the ſame ſpare they 
lia or cheir enemies 4; for. their canon, on the 


285 ry the river, not being able id give the 


ty any aſſiltap de. great numbers of them 


* The — de Noailles having keen, 31 50 
— > $4 Fo 2 ut of che duke de 
march „ 


BY eden e a ſe much iutiepidity. 
the French were wry Ore with great; * ( 


and thas army whirh in: the morning ſeemed devoted 


benen, in poſſeſſion of the felt: before 
ee 


Bis Rritandic ma- 


e 
uriag.the.whole of the engagement; was con- 


character of a great hero. He rode 
Tanks, encentaging the men to exart 
the.uppolk, ande obeyed. in the moſt 


| bene No troops ever behaved with 


eng vile 
, the 


| greater brave than the Engliſh, and ſome of their 
_ pfiticipal's hicers 7 25 e 


15 | 5 — Hin 72 


random from 


8 Sa re, A bra Hawor 
ie hazed.the, þ — nj gallant the 
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duke of Cumbertan, whoſe: behaviour: 
proc 75 bim the, eſtecin, of all preſent, 
15 Beben d en exe tal ober en 
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Immediately after the action his majeſty conjjaged 
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- Mayne till the a84h;of. July, ben Marſhal Noailles 


altert 1 


the facets of war; and feeling 
eousncils, reſolved to conclude a [ſeparate peace vith 

age batteries 10 annoy the allies in 
the, 


. derable part of the, French army 
ms. me, drpwn,up;at the end of a nar. 


xd ] 422 de; his Britannic majeſty | ance in his dowinions, vin. Egra and Ingolſtadt, were 


Bavaria, the family jewels, pictures, plate, cuflofiies, 


offered to attempt any thing af importance. „ Ceun 
hut 100 late; | de Saen de another army. of, Man. 


ards, 
paricularly general |} part 1 a army, the . feet would have. 


| dec to ie forthe Aron. M0 
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his march to Hanau, here he joined the Hanoveria 


and Heſſian forces. : A general thanſgiving was per- 4 
formed on the 24th of June by the whole; confede. Wi 
rate army, for the, faccels of the lag þatte. The 4 


wp, armies cominued og different fides of the gr 


motive imelligence that, prince Charles of [own 

bending his march towardsthe confegerate arm; 
wa an jotent to place him þetween two res; he tc. 
ſolved to prevent this defign by decamping i in the 


night of the pwentieth,. "NG beſt, deſtroyed bi 4 
n -09et 10011 ln | in 
About the ber and, of, Auguſt the allied army int 
polſad abe Rhine a; Mentz, and bis Brjtannic m. be 
eſty fixed his head querters in the epiſcopal palace 
of Worms; marſhaf Npailles having retreated ino 30 
Upper Alſace. The Jatter end of September the * 
allies advanced to Spires, where they were joined by 6 
20,000:Nutch auxiliaries, . They then took polleſin 15 
of -(Gimmerſhein, ; and demoliſhed. the lines which 82 
the enemy had formed on the e after whichtke wil 
again tetired to Menz, of 
Towards the latter end of Oftober the king of ſev 
Great Britain returned to Hanever, and the army fe unc 
parated :; the troops in the; Britiſn pay, marched back qua 
to the Netherlands, and the raſt e the rout to of 
dein Papas antes countries.. 


2 tcanſactions, the emperor Charles 
v 11. an e to ſupport 1 44 wearied ou yith 
the milery he bad 


brought on his ſubjeAs, by being à dupe to French 


the queen of Hungary ; but the} Auſtrian minitter 
would; hearken to no terms of accommodation. 
Many of the German prindes began to confder the 
queen of Hungary as ton inflexible, and, at the ſame 
time, they pitied the unfortunate emperor, who 

earneſily for peace. The two laſi places of Import- 


taken by the enemy, and in the laſt mentioned vere 
found dhe records and archiyes of the, eledotate of 


and moſt of the. le. things/ 965.7 Ahn ihe ”. 
variun nability. This was 4 — ſtroke to! 
andi to increaſe his misſontune, his kinſman and al. 
ul counſellor, the archhiſhop of Men, wa dead, 
and his-ſucceſſor was a friend tothe Auſttiam - 
The campaign in Italy was not productive of u 
N tranfattion on either ſide. In ibe beg/nu's 
of che year the king of Sardinia aſembled ao amy 
49;000imen, in order to oppoſe the, Spaniards, vb0 
had taken:poſlefſion.of Savoy: ;but. he: was $00. inac- 
tive ; for:he:rather remained on the deſenbve, than 


ards in Italy, '1ranfminted/ accounts 10 Mad drid, =” 
he had loſt, out af:y0,000imem, above 10,909 hi 1 
nels:; but the king of Spain, whQ u under the! 
fluente of his queen, ſent ee * Pas 
count ta engage:z;:and-acoordinghy:be c coiled 
naro, and encamped in a place belonging '* to terry 
reſolving to a&-fome tirhe bm the deſenſive. as 
ſeverat'; preſſing-1letters/' tb the king of how- 
to ſend him a freſh reinforcements: Fog: carl 


ever willing that prince was to aſſi 
et 11. ol that if he had 5 en 


refed down his Capital. n 1 abhovit 
In bs; mom of... September, . figs, Lo 
was lent (inks the command: of: 4 Aalen 


in Italy, and immedistety reſolved to-take . e 


ee 
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the paſſes and avenues leading ts the town to be for- 
tified ; but prince Lobkowitz, knowing that the place 
vould naturafly be given up on account of the ſcarcity 
of proviſions, and not doubting but, before the ex- 
piravion of the ſeaſon; the | Spaniſh army would be 
obliged to farrender | priſoners of war, he did not 
offer to purſue them, but put his men into quarters. 
The prince de Conti was fent, at the head of 
12,000 men, to reinforce the army in Savoy, under 
we command of Don Philip; and to cheſe were 
added 3000 foot, dran from the Spaniſh regiments 
in Catalonia. The deſign of ſending theſe troops 
into Savay, was to attempt to force a paſſage through 
the Alps, which had been attempted before by the 
marquis de las Minas, though without faecefs, and 
3000 of the Spaniſh ſoldiers were cut off. The united 
army of the French and Spaniards now amounted to 
6,000 men. As it was difficult to procure provifions 
ſuch anumerous body of men in the mountains 
Savoy, where the poor peaſants have {carce as much as 
will rt themſelves, it was reſolved, in a council 
of war; to march to Chateau-Dauphine ; but, after 
ſeveral unſuccelbful attempts, they found themſelves 


quarters they had occupied before : fo that nothing 
of importance was done againſt his Sardinian majeſty 
during the whole campaign. „„ 
In the Mediterranean things remained in the ſame 
ktuation as the preceding year. Admiral Matthews 
had taken care to prevent the Spaniſh and French 
fleets from joining; but as the French reſolved not 
to act any longer in an underhand manner, it was 
agreed, that the fleet blocked up in Toulon ſhould 
be reinforced by ſome ſhips juſt finiſhed in that har- 
bour; while another ſquadron was to be fitted out at 
Breſt, to intercept any reinforcements that might hap- 
pen to be ſent from England to the Mediterranean: 
But ſome ſhips belonging to the Spaniards being 
taken by — he found out the ſcheme laid to 
overpover him; and ſent notice of it to the miniſtry, 
earneſtly begging. that on Barry fend him more 
ſhips and men, che fleet being in a very miſerable 
dir Chaloner Ogle ſucceeded to the united com- 
mand of the army and navy, in the room of general 
Wentworth and admiral Vernon, who had both been 
recalled home; but the Spaniſh admiral; de Torre, 
being fill in the harbour of the Havannah, with a 
ige fleet, no material enterprize could be attempted. 
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mined to make an attack on the Spaniards, which, 
in caſe of faikire, could not materially weaken his 
He accordingly ordered captain Knowles, of 


ford of 70 guns, che Aſliſtance, Norwich and Advice, 
of zo, and the Scarborough of 20, with three loops, 
and to proceed to Antigua, where he was to be joined 
by the Eltham of 40 guns and the Lively of 20. 
With this ſquadron he was to make an attempt upon 
Gneira and Porto Cavallo; on the Caraccao coaſt ; 
but the governor of the Caraccao having received 
intelligence of this expedition, ereQted new batteries, 
Wanented the garriſons with a numerous body of In- 
qr, Mulateoes and Negroes; and prevailed on 
= Dutch governor of Cutacoa, an ifland of the 
euer Antilles, to ſupply him with a conſiderable 
of tion; ſo that When Knowles 

warm reception, that he was obliged to abandon the 
\ erprize, and failed immedi for the iſland of 
Curacon, in order to "repair the damage he had ſuſ- 
mg had one, lieutenant and ninety-two men 
2 | 


bad no gre 


He 
ud 


380 wounded. 


under the neceſſity of going into the ſame vinter. 


In the beginning of the year, however, he deter- 


de Suffolk, a po gun ſhip, to take under him the Bur- 


8 ammunition | | 
ae en attack upon the place, he met with ſuch a 


at cauſg for exultation, as their town and 
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to prevent the 
| provinces, yet he was obliged to return to Georgia, 


fortiſications were almoſt deſtroyed, beſides the loſs 


of 500 men. | | 
Not "diſcouraged by the lofs he had ſuſtained, 
Knowles no ſooner refitted his ſquadron than hie put 
to ſea with a reſolution to make an attempt upon 
Porto Cavallo, off which place he came to an an- 
chor on the 45th of Aprit; when taking a view of 
the ſituation of the Spaniards, he diſcerned twelve 
of their ſmalleſt fhips, and three gallies, hauled up 
to the head of the harbour out of gun ſhot, and two 
large ones, one of ſixty, the other of forty guns, 
moored cloſe over to the other ſhore, there not be- 
ing depth of water ſufficiem for them #0 go up the 
harbour. A ſhip was likewiſe laid aoroſs the chan- 
nel ready to be tank, if an entrance ſhould be at- 
tempted, a chain being fixed from the caſtle to har 
tern, and another from her head to the main, where 
the Spamards had ſately ereftcd three faſcine batte- 
ries, which extended a eonſiderable length; and on the 
low point, called Punta Brava, were two other faſcine 
batteries, one of twelve guns che other of ſeven: but 
the commodore perceiving they vere ill-deſigned, 
and might eaftly he flanked, reſolved on the attem p. 
Accordingly the next morning two fhips were. ordered 
to cannonade, and ſoon ſilenced both thoſe batteries. 
In the evening the forces were landed under the 
command of major Lucas; but being ſeiſed with a 
ſudden panic, they fell into the greatelt confuſion, 
and retreated With precipitation to their ſhips. A 
general conſultation of officers was now held, when 
it appearing that moſt of the ſhips had ſpent the chick 
part of their ammunition, were all terribiy ſhattered 
in their maſts and rigging, and quite unable to renew 
the attack; the commodore abandoned the enterprize, 
and, having made an exchange of priſoners with the 
governor of Porto Cavallo, he returned to Jamaica. | 
On the continent of America, things were in no 


better a fituation than in the Weſt- Indies: for alth&# 


1 


general Oglethorpe undertook a long, fatiguing march, 
Spaniarde from penetrating into our 


without having been able to do any thing of importance. 


Hlaving thus noticed the particular tranſattions of 


this year abroad, it is now time to attend to ſuch as 
claim our attention at home. . 

- Soon after the king's departure for Germany,” an 
affair happened, which, though inconſiderable in 
itſelf, -made'a great noiſe in London. A regiment 
of highlanders had been raiſed in Scotland, under 
pretence that they were to att as milnia in preſerving 
the peace of the country. But being ordered up to 
London, they were reviewed on Finchley- common 


A em- 
ed, in ſeveral 
enen 


re 


> counteſs of Albemarle and baron Salenthull a 
anth nobleman. On che a gth ſhe arrived at Ha- 
ndver, and en che 18th of November war met at 
1 if the prince, where they were publicly mar- 


ried; and they continued their joutney ta Copen. 
begea, che capital, anidſt the acclamations "the 
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About this time a great conteſt happened among 
the proprietors of the South- ſea company, relative to 
Mr. Knight, who had been their caſhier in the fatal 
year 1720, and had ever ſince lived in France as an 
exile. He had already procured his pardon from the 
crown, owing to ſome favourable. circumſtances that 
vere pleaded in his behalf; and he now offered the 
company 10, 000l. by way of compoſition for all the 
claims againſt him. This offer was ſtrenuouſly oppo- 
ſed by great number of the proprietors, who thought 
it would have the appearance of a moſt ſcandalous 
compoſition on che part of the company. At length, 
however, on a ballot, the offer of Mr. Knight was 
accepted by a great /mayority. xfx. 
His majeſty being returned from Hanover, the 
parliament met on the firſt of December; when che 
king, in his ſpeech, told them,: That the domi- 
nions of the queen of Hungary had been evacuated by 
her enemies, and that the powerful armies which had 
marched to her aſſiſtance; had retired out of the em- 
pie; that, in this conjuncture, it was with great 

pleaſure he could acquaint them, that he had been 
joined by a body of troops of his good friends and 
allies the ſtates- general: that, in further proſecution 
of theſe! meaſures, a definitive treaty between him, 
the queen of Hungary, and the king of Sardinia, 
had been happily concluded; a treaty which in time 
ſhould be laid before them: that the advantages 
which muſt reſult from this alliance to the common 
cauſe were ſufficiently apparent; and it would: be 
particularly conducive to the intereſt of his kingdoms, 
by diſappointing the ambitious views of the crown; of 
Spain, with which they vere at preſent engaged in 
ſo juſt and neceſſary à war: that as he made no doubt 
but they would; proceed upon theſe foundations with 
tirmneſs and conſtancy, they might reaſonably hope 
to ſee the public tranquillity ſoon re-eſtabliſhed, and 
a fafe and honourable peace ſpeedily obtained: that 
ſuch were the ends which he had in view, and to the 
"attainment. of which he ſhould bend his whole Rudy 
and attention; but, in order the more thoroughly to 
accompliſh them, vigorous and reſolute mealures 
were neceſſary; and to concert and carry on ſuch 
mealures, he did, with a juſt co. 
their zealous, chearful and effectual ſupport. “. 
.. Great debates aroſe in the houſe of lords concern- 
ing the nature of the addreſs that ſhould be preſented 
to his majeſty : for the earl of Sandwich moved, that 
the Hanoyerians ſhould. not be any longer continued 
an, þE pay of Great, Britain, . becaule they were of no 
was, over-ruled” by a en ene, and 25 peers 
oteſted againſt it. It was much the {ame in the 
houſe of commons : for although ſeveral members 
moyed for the diſcontinuance of. Hanoverians in, the 
dae ſervice, yes the aalen carried all beſor 
= * „„ , . 7% 7-rÞ4w57 £5 26% tad ur 
ND; $744, The bei ggg taken inte Sol 
deration by the parliameut was the raiſing the proper 
lupplies for, carrying on the war; and fo great was 
_ the, power, of the miniſtry, that ten millions were 
granted, a ſum.that increaled ihe national debt to an 
enormous height, and burthened the people with 
tres ingolerable to be borne. , Many worthy mem- 
bers of both houſes ſpoke vehemently againſt ſuch 
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we cannst dloſe the domeſtie'oecurrences of che year 1743; 
without. taking motice; | that, on the'third of September died 1 

celebrated John Campbell, ' duke of Argyle and Greenwich. He 
| was one a the moſt ady patriots that ever adorned this or any 
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No ſe me propo by the miniſter was ever 


- other ki | 
— — him I it appeared tòõ be inconſiſtent with the 
ele 
1 te ; bat neither es nor threa 
W make him ſwerve from that duty he owed to his coun< 
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t confidence, rely on 


ſervice.to the nation. This motion, however, 
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| braced the offer with the / greateſt alacruy. The 


expedition. The count had been ſome time iv Eng- 


ſome ;Englith cruiſers, Who took ſhelter in ih 
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ſcandalous meaſures, by which ruin was threatens | 
to the hole nation. But the miniſtry carried their forc 


- of 


point, and all the attempts of thoſe in oppoſition were. the | 
rendered abortive. j 1 Ko uod fon . FEES. In A abar 
Theſe diſſentions in the Britiſh parliament were ever 
ſuddenly ſuſpended. by an event that ſeemed 10 cil reg 
upon both parties to unite in their common. defence. oppe 
This was the intelligence of an intended invaſion in ol ü 
favour ol the pretender, whoſe elſeſt ſon, Charles of e 
Edward, had: paſſed through Italy in December, iz the | 
the dilguiſe of a Spaniſh courier, embarked at Fina iwa 
landed at Antibes, and proſecuting his journey u 0 
Paris, had been indulged. wich a private audience d both 
the French king; who thought, by the parliamentin the 

diſputes. and general diflatisfaQtion of the people y Dun 
Great Britain, that the whole nation was ripe for. the ] 
volt, and therefore determined to make uſe of. Young join 
Charles, who was a youth of promiſing talents, fecit, abho 
brave, and enterpriling, to effe&.the; projeQed inn Pret 
ſion of this kingdom; which, , ſhould it at laſt ni. | with 
carry, would, he foreſaw, make a conſiderable du. ure: 
fron from the continent, in favour of France, ua WM inol 
embroil and embarraſs the king of England, who w = preſc 
the chief ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria and als the! 
allies, ., The old pretender, was perſuaded to ſiſet diſſe 


his. ſon to try the experiment: the young man en. 


French miniſtry, began to make-preparations for a. 
rying the ſcheme into immediate execution, ad 
every thing was propoled to be conducted with equal 
ſecrecy and, diſpatch. The court of Spain, equal) 
concerned, in the ſucceſs of the project with tha of 
Verlailles, undertook ; tO, furniſh, the ne ceſſary lun, 
which the, exhauſted ſtate of the French faces 
would not ſuffer them t9 advance. 
Count Saxe was appointed by the French ling 


commander in chief of the troops. deſigned for tis 


land, and had taken notice that there were but lev 
places fortified in a regular manner; and therchore, 


. 


u on his return, having made Aa proper: repreſentation 
of theſe things, an army of 45,000, men as ordered 


failed up;tbe Britiſh:channel;, but was diſcovered, 9f 


ris was ſent to take upon him the command. '« 
the Une. He was. ſoon joined bf ele. 
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forces in Kent, and thereby ſtrike ſuch a terror into 
the people of London, that they would be obliged to 
abandon their houſes ; but the Engliſh miniſtry took 
every precaution to fruſtrate their deſigns. Several 
regiments were ordered to march toward the coalt 


of the Thames and the Medway were put in a poſture 
| of defence; and directions were given to aſſemble 
the Kentiſh militia, to defend the coaſt in cafe of an 
invaſion. | ; 15 | 

On the 15th of February the king ſent a meſſage to 
both houſes of parliament, intimating the arrival of 
the Pretender's ſon in France, the preparations at 
Dunkirk, and the appearance of a French fleet in 
the Engliſh channel. In anſwer to this, both houſes 
joined in an addreſs, declaring their indignation and 
abhorrence of the deſign formed in favour of a popiſh 
Pretender; and aſſuring his majeſty that they would, 
vith the warmeſt zeal and unanimity, take ſuch mea- 
ſures as would enable him to fruſtrate and defeat ſo 
inſolent an attempt. Addreſſes of the ſame kind were 
preſented by the city of London, both univerſities, 
the principal towns of Great Britain, the clergy, the 
diſſenting miniſters, the quakers, and almoſt all the 
corporations and communities in the kingdom. 
The 6000 auxiliaries,” which the ſtates-general were 
by treaty obliged to furniſh on ſuch occaſions, were 
now demanded, and granted with great alacritv and 
expedition. Orders were alſo ſent to bring over 
6000 of the Britiſh troops from Flanders, in cafe the 
invaſion ſhould actually take place. A proclamation 
was iſſued for putting the laws in execution againſt 
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tire ten miles from London; and, in ſhort, every 
precaution was taken that had any tendency towards 
preſerving the public tranquillity. 8 
In the mean time the French went on with their 
preparations for the embarkation of their forces; and 
7000 went on board at Dunkirk, while M. Roque- 
feuille attempted to get up the channel; but ſtop- 
ping near the Iſle of Wight, he was informed that 
| tbe Engliſh ſquadron had deſerted their ſtation. © He 
lent Mr. De Barreil, his ſecond in command, with 
two ſhips of the line, to haſten the embarkation at 
Dunkirk : while he ſet ſail with the reſt of the fleet, 
and came to an anchor at a place called Dungennels, 
eighteen miles ſouth-weſt of Dover. 8 
Sir John Norris, who had received information 
concerning che French fleet, ſet ſail from the Downs, 
and would have come up with them, had not the 
wind ſhifted about, ſo that he was obliged to caſt 
anchor within two leagues of the enemy. This indu- 
ced the French admiral to call a council of war, and 
the reſult of it was, that they were to ſail home to 
their own coaſt, becauſe they had not force ſufficient 
to oppoſe. the Engliſh. - Accordingly,” they weighed 
anchor; and a hard. gale: ſpringing up, they arrived 
| off Cape Barfleur in a very ſhattered condition. 
The tranſports in particular were ſo much diſtreſſed 
or | want, of neceflary, proviſions; that many of the 
men were ſo; extremely fick that they were obliged to 
be landed; and this mighty armament, which had 
made ſo much noiſe, ended in nothing. Tbe Eng- 
iin remained maſters of, the; ſeas; and Sir. John 
Norris returned with his, ſquadron to the Downs, 
rom whence he detached-ſeveral ſhips to annoy the 
Fa, The Pretender, who, a few weeks before 
ed he ſhould be able to make himſelf, maſter 
| R; England by, conqueſt, was obliged to return to 
ooled 
e 
The ſuſpicion of 
'1gn invaſion, induced the parliament to ſet aßide 
. ach and. in conſequence thereof, 
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| ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were taken into cuſtody ; 


but no proof of their guilt appearing, the court of 
King's-bench admitted them to bail, and they were 
ſoon after diſcharged. | 
The French king, finding all his ſchemes rendered 
abortive, declared war againſt Great Britain on the 

- 20th of March. On the giſt of the ſame month his 
Britannic majeſty publiſhed a counter-declaration of 
war, to the great joy of the people, who had long 


| beheld with indignation the inſults daily offered to 


the Britiſh flag. About the ſame time the French 


allo declared war againſt the queen of Hungary; ſo 
that nothing was to be ſeen but preparations for tak- 
ing the field as early as poſſible. 
On the gd of April his majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers, and, in, a molt pathetic ſpeech, informed 
them, that, with reſpect to the event of the war, and 
the ſupport of his faithful and loyal ſubjects, he de- 
pended on the divine providence. He told them, 
that he had not drawn the ſword till forced to it; 
and that, as he had but one intereſt with his people, 
ſo he depended upon them for ſupport. | 
Affectionate and loyal addreſſes were preſented by 
both houſes to his majeſty ; and a bill was brought 
in to make it high-treaſon in any Britiſh ſubjett to 
correſpond with the Pretender. This bill having 
paſſed in the houſe of commons, was carried to the 
upper houſe, where the lord- chancellor Hardwicke 
moved. that an amendment ſhould be made, by ex- 
tending the act to the natural lives of the Pretender's 
two ſons. Debates aroſe upon the merits of the 
amendment; for for it was argued, that however 
imprudent it might be in Britiſh ſubje&s to correſ- 
pond with ſuch as had the moſt diſtant claim to the 
crown, yet it was inconſiſtent with humanity to make 
it criminal, particularly high-treaſon, the greateſt 
offence that can be committed in the eye of the law. 
It paſſed, however, by a ſmall majority, though not 
till eighteen lords had entered a proteſt againſt it: 
and when it was ſent down to the commons, great 
oppoſition was made to the amendment by thoſe who 
had framed the bill; but the court party carried it, 
and ſoon after it received the royal aſſent. 1 
On the igth of May the king put an end to the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he returned both 
houſes thanks for the many demonſtrations they had 
given him, during the courſe of it, of their good 
affections, and of their zeal for the ſupport of his 
government. He obſerved, that the great prepara- 
tions made by France on the fide of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands muſt convince all Europe of the ambitious 
and deſtructive views of that crown in the beginning 


| of the preſent war: that it ſhould be his care, in 


conjunttion with his allies, to purſue the moſt pro- 
ger means to diſappoint theſe deſigns, and to proſe- 
cute the war in ſuch 'a manner as might be moſt 
effectual for obtaining a ſafe and honourable peare: 
that his good friends the ſtates- general had already, 
in purſuance of his requiſition, agreed to furniſh 
ſuccours ſtipulated by treaties, and had given the 
firongeſt aſſurances of their ſenſe, not only of the 
common danger, but alſo of the inſeparable connec- 
tian of their intereſts with thoſe of Great Britain, a 
diſpoſition which he would not fail to improve to the 
general good of the common cauſe: that he hoped - 
the members of both houſes, on their return to their 
reſpettive counties, would be particularly careful to 
preſerve the peace and tranquillity 6f the kingdom, 
eſpecially at this critical conjuncture, hen they were 
called upon by every motive of duty and intereſt to 
cheriſh-a more than ordinary zeal fo ie maintenance 
and defence of their religion and liberty againſt the 


malicious deſigns of their enemies. 


During the fitting of parliament, the fleet undet 
| the. command of admiral Matthews had been ſtrongly 
80 | reinforced ; 
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for he had no leſs than 40 veſſels, 28 of which were 
of the line. On board of theſe were 15,000 ſeamen, 
with 800 men drawn from the garriſons in Minorca, 
The French and Spaniſh fleets had been, for a con- 
fiderable time, blocked up in the harbour of Toulon; 
but the queen of Spain, who could ſet no bounds 
to her ambition, ſtirred up the French to give abſo- 
lute orders for their admirals to engage. Accordingly 
an expreſs was diſpatched to Toulon; and on the gth 
of February this year the combined fleet came out 
of the harbour; and admiral Matthews, who had 
watched all their motions, made the neceſſary prepa- 
rations to attack them. Leſtock commanded the 
left wing, or rear; Rowley. the right, or van; and 
Matthews the center. But the wind dying away, they 
were obliged to come to an anchor, Next day, to- 


wards the evening, both fleets came very near to 
each other; but neither the French or Spaniſh admi- 


rals ſeemed willing to engage, becauſe of the ſuperior 
force of the Englith However, the admiral reſolved 
to loſe no time, and therefore-gave orders for a gene- 
ral attack; but Leſtock kept back his ſhips, and 
ſuffered four of the Spaniſh ones to pals him. The 


captains Hawke, Cornwall, Oſborne, and Forbes, 


behaved with the moſt unparalleled bravery ; but 
ſome of the other captains ated in ſuch a manner, as 
to be a diſhonour to their country, Captain Corn- 
wall commanded the Marlborough ; and, after re- 
ducing the Real, the | Spaniſh adwiral's ſhip, to a 
perfett wreck, had both his legs ſhot off, and at laſt 
was killed by one of the enemy's chain-ſhot. The 
command haying devolved upon the, firſt Jieutenant, 
the ſhip continued to fight till near five in the even- 
ing, when ſhe was towed. out of the fleet as unfit for 
ablion. The Royal Philip, another: Spaniſh ſhip, 
was ſo much diſabled, that admiral Matthews ordered 
one of the fire-ſhips to burn her. Theſe fire-ſhips 
are filled with gunpowder and other combuſtibles, 


with grappling irons on the fronts and ſides, which 


fix them io the enemy's ſhips; and then the failors 
getting into boats ſet fire to them, when all blow up 
together. It is the conſtant prattice to ſend one of 
the large ſhips to protect the fire ſhip from being 
blown up by the enemy; and Matthews took that 


E precaution, but the captain did not obey his orders. 


In the mean time the brave captain Mackay, who 
commanded the fire - hip, though unſupported by 
any veſſel whatever, | continued to advance; and 
Leſtock having ſuffered the Spaniards to advance, 
Mackay ſaw his deſtruQtion inevitable, and therefore 
reſolved to loſe his life. in the deſtruction of the Royal 
Philip. In conſequence of that deſperate reſolution, 


he got up, along-fide of the, Spaniſh, admiral's thip, 


and lighting a; match ſet fire to the combullibles, and 
was blown! up, without doing any other damage to 
the enemy than covering their decks. with the wreck. 
The Namur, in; which admizal, Matthews; was, ſuf- 
fered much in this engagement; and had ſhe not 
been aſſiſted by the brave captain Hawke, in the 
Berwick, ſhe muſt have been deſtroyed, Hawke took 
one of the, Spaniſh ſhips of the line; but ſhe was the 
next day retaken by the French, who finding chat ſhe 
was not fit for {exvice, burat her. Towards the even- 
ing, the French admiral, M. de Caurt, attacked that 
part of the fleet under the command of Rowley ; and 


although Leſtock was witnels to. his, yet he did not 


ſo much as offer him the leaſt aſſiſtance. T7 Night 


coming on, the firing ceaſed; but next morning, 


Matthews ſceing the enemy io the lecward, :conti- 


nued in purſuit of them till dark. In the morning 


the enemy s ſhips were diſcovered. from the top-maſt- 
head, and Leſteck was ſent ip; purſuit of then; but 
before he could come up with them; Matthews gave 
the ſignal fox him to debit, andi ſteered for the ifland 
ol Minorca, The Spaniſh. flect, under the command 
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of Don Navarro, got into the harbour of Cartha 
gena, and that of the French into Alicant. 3 

As ſoon as Matthews arrived in Minorca, he de. 
prived Leſtock of his command, and ſent him a vr. 
loner to England. The public were much disided 
in their opinions concerning the conduct of the ty, 
commanders; but certain it is they were men that 
from motives of private reſentment, ſacrificed lis 
public intereſt ; ſo that, notwithſtanding he 34 
expence the nation had been at in fitting out the flee 
and after many brave men had been killed, no advan. 
tages were reaped from an engagement which. 
rightly condutted, would have been the deftrutton 
of the Spaniſh and French navies. Matthews ha. 
ing reſigned his command of the fleet to admin] 
Rowley, and coming to England, was put under u 
arreſt by order of the government. A conmitee 
of the houſe of commons was appointed to Enquire 
into his conduct, and that of admiral Leſtock; but 
they not being properly acquainted with the imponcf 
lea-terms, nor the forms of naval. engagements, pe. 
lented an addreſs to his majeſty, praying that he 
would iſſue his warrant to a court-martial to try the 
delinquents. As is cuſtomary in ſuch caſes, many of 
the evidences were abroad; ſo that the court. mail 
did not deliver their judgment till the latter end of 
the year 1746, when Leſtock was, to the greatfr- 
prize of every one, acquitted, and Matthews declred 
incapable of ever ſerving his majeſty, and al his 
commiſſions were taken from him. People in gene- 
ral blamed the court-martial, nor is it fully known to 
this day which of the commanders was moſt deſerving 
of cenſure. Both were men of courage and ahiliies, 
but ſome private reſentment operated ſo ſtrongly on 
their minds, that no good could be expeded from 
any thing undertaken by them in concert. 

A proper regard was paid to thoſe who had difin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the above action. Rear-admi- 
ral Rowley, with the captains Forbes, Oſborne, and 
Hawke, had honours and rewards beſtowed upon 
them: ſuitable to their ſpirit, courage and conduct. A 
noble monument was erefted to the memory of cap- 
tain Cornwall, in: Weſtminſter-abbey, by a vote of 
the Britiſh parliament, and at the public expence ; 
an honour to which, by his gallant behaviour in thi 
and ſeveral former actions, he was univerſally aloued 
to be juſtly entitled. Had all the commanders of 
the Britiſh fleet, during the engagement off Toulon, 
done their duty equally well, in all probability the 
Spaniſh ſquadron, if net the French likewiſe, migh 
have been totally deſtroyed, and a' glorious end pot 
at/oriceta theowas; 57 

The Mediterranean being now in a manner left 
open, the Spaniards had an opportunity of ſending 
forces and proviſions to Italy, white Don Philip — 


Sardinian army, which had hitherto only guarded P 
paſſes. of the Alps, had ſent a' ſtrong 5 


importance, Don Philip and the French geren 7 
ſolved to attack it. This was one of the bor 
reſolutions that could have been formed. becauſe * 
that mountainous country: a'fingte bata Bon can * 
a whole army; and what was fill more,” the king | 
Sardinia bad formed a ſwong camp near' Villd F ranch 
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the two young princes who commanded them, made 
themſelves malters of the thirſt lines that ſerved as an 
advanced guard to the batteries of Villa Franca. 
Every thing gave way to the ardour of the French 
and. Spaniſh troops, and although they loſt above 


z ooo men, yet they proceeded from one rock to an- 


other, and made priſoner the marquis de Suze, natu- 


ral brother to the king of Sardinia, and above 3,000 


men under his command. Another moſt furious at- 
tack was made on Montalban, a ſtrong fort belonging 
to the king of Sardinia, and taken after an obſtinate 
reliſtance; while the remainder of the Piedmonteſe 
army embarked on board the Engliſh fleet, and were 
lauded at a town called Oneglia, ſeven miles ſouth- 
veſt of Genoa, on the 2oth of April, after a very 
tedious and dangerous paſſage. | 

A paſſage being thus opened into Italy, the Spa- 
niards advanced to Oneglia, from whence the Pied- 
monteſe troops, under the command of general Sa- 
rizan, retreated and encamped at a place called Ga- 
reſo, ſituated among rocks almoſt inacceſſible. But 
notwithitanding all the advantages obtained by the 
French and Spaniards, yet they were in great want 
of proviſions in a country not capable of cultivation; 
and the artillery was obliged to be drawn by the ſol- 
diers, This induced the prince of Conti to propoſe 
10 Don Philip, that, in order to preſerve the army, 


| they muſt endeavour . to return to the borders of 


France; and accordingly, on the gth of June, all 


| the detached parties being called in, they croſſed the 
Var, and ſoon after reached the Upper Dauphine, 


where they ſeparated in order to prepare for entering 
Italy by Demont, and ſome other paſſes that were 
then guarded by his Sardinian majeſty, who had taken 
every proper precaution, and although not an attive 


general, yet diſplayed a large ſhare of military {kill 


in oppoling the enemy. | ES. 
Early in the morning of the 18th of July, the 
French and Spaniſh armies, having {truck their tents, 
began to put in practice their intended ſcheme of 
forcing a paſſage into Italy, in a more advantageous 
manner than what had been attempted before. The 
undertaking was one of the moſt. hazardous that 
; conld have been imagined, the 'Sardinian troops had 
Every advantage on their ſide; but the French and 
Spaniards ſurmounted all difficulties, and took the 
pals of Monte Cavallo, although defended by a de- 
tachment of 1200 men. The French grenadiers 
into the intrenchments, and by the favour of 
a fog, which prevented the enemy from diſcovering 
em, took one redoubt after another, though not 
Without the-loſs. of near 4,000 men. The king of 
rdinia, driven from his ſtrong holds, reſolved to 


collect all his forces together, and provide for the 
lafety of his capital city of Turin. The French and 


paniſh/armies, fluſhed with ſucceſs, continued their 
march through defiles almoſt inacceſſible, and the 
hole plain country of Piedmont being now laid 
open to them, they 
tte people,” and enforced the payment of them under 


te leveref} penalties, I Jt: 4 


Don Philip and the. prince of Conti reſolved o 
as Coni, à ſtrong fort, about ten leagues ſouth of 
aum, and garriſoned by 1200 mem under the com- 


= of baron Leutrum, who had taken every ne- 
0 oo meaſure to put it in a proper ſtate of defence, | 


1 Pallavicini, 
21900 men, and conſcious that if Coni fell into the 


ands of the enemy, they would ſoon be maſters of 


an his capital city, reſolved to put the whole 
Ka tbe hazard of a battle, a ſtep much more conſiſ- 
dg 1nd Policy, than to remain inatlive- Ac- 


88 | 40 attack chem in the entrench- 
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exaQted heavy contributions from 


© preſerve it to the laſt extremity. The king 
Marina. having been joined by the forces under 
| — himſelf at the head of 


every thing, and reduced io the neceſfity 
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ments they had thrown up before the walls of Coni, 
but found it impratticable to bring them to a general 
engagement. The ſeaſon of the year, however, ſe— 
conded his operations; for the French and Spanifi 
armies had ſuffered ſo much, that they were obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege, and march back to Dauphine, leav- 


ing their ſick and wounded behind them to the mercy 


of the Piedmonteſe, and the whole country in the 
polleſſion of his Sardinian majeſty. 

In the mean time prince Lobkowitz carried on the 
war againſt the Spaniards in the morei nterior parts 
of Italy; and the king of Naples, having thrown 
off the maſk, declared that he would aſſiſt his father 
the king of Spain; becauſe, as he alledged, he tad 
been treated in a very illegal manner by the courts of 
London and Vienna. He inſinuated farther, that 
the queen of Hungary had attempted to raile an in- 
ſurrection in his dominions, and that prince Lobko- 
witz was to aſſiſt in driving him out of his hereditary 
dominions. The army under count Gages had marched 
towards the Neopolitan territories, while the Auſ- 
trians marched towards Rome; and it was reſolved 
by the king of Naples, that both ſhould come to a 


general engagement: accordingly, they came in ſight 


of each other in the neighbourhood of Velletri, about 
twenty-ſeven miles eaſt of Rome, where they threw 
up entrenchments. 

Both armies, for ſome time, remained inaftive-; but 
prince Lobkowitz, having received intelligence that 
one wing of the Spaniſh army was quite uncovered, 
reſolved to ſurprize it and ſeize on their head quar- 


ters In the town of Velletri, where their ammunition 


was kept. This project was executed in a very art- 
ful manner ; for about midnight count Brown, having 
been ſent at the head of 6,000 Auſtrians, forced the 
advanced guards, and entering the town, put all thoſe 
who oppoled him to the ſword, while ſuch as ſubmit- 
ted were made priſoners of war. The king of Naples 
and the duke of Modena narrowly eſcaped being 
taken; but count Brown being afraid that his re- 
treat would be cut off, marched out of the town, ſo 
that no beneficjal conſequences flowed from an er- 
terprize ſo hazardous in its own nature, and fo well 
condufted. As moſt of the Auſtrian foldiers had 
been taken from cold countries, fo the climate of 
Italy did not _ with their conſtitution, The heat 
at autumn deſtroyed them in great numbers, and 
prince Lobkowitz, who imagined himſelf on the eve 
of victory, found his army daily decreaſing. Count 


de Gages, who from the whole of his conduct ſeems 


to have been a very experienced general, reſolved to 
avail himſelf of the diſtreſſed condition of the Auſ- 


trian army; and therefore, as ſoon as he heard that 


they had marched from Velletri, he reſolved to haraſs 
them as much as poſſible. Accordingly, he ſtruck his 
tents ;- and coming up with the Aultrians under the 
walls of Rome, where part of them had croſſed the 


Tiber, and broke down the bridges, a finart engage- 
ment enſued, in which the Auſtrians were the greateſt 
ſufferers: at the ſame time, great numbers of their 


ſoldiers deſerted, ſo that the prince's army was re- 


duced to a handful of men; but notwithſtanding, he 


made good his retreat, amidft a thouſand difficulties. 
At Gabbio, in the territory ef Bologna, he received 
information that the French and Spanmth troops had 
been driven out of Italy; which gave freſh ſpirits to 
the forces under his command; and he put them into 
winter-quarters in the neighbourhood of Imola, about 
180 miles [north-weſt of Rome; while the count de 
ages unable to purſue him any farther, retired io 


* 


Ver the caſt of Rome, and the vinter was 


ſpent inn f.. N nc 


making preparations for another campaign. 
In Germany, 


the emperor ſaw himſelf ſtripped of 


of living 


on a penſion from France; but even that diſtreſs be- 
of | | came 
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came of ſervice to him. Other princes beheld with 
indignation the inflexible ſpirit of the houſe of Aul- 
.tria, that would not hearken to any terms; and 
therefore the kings of Sweden and Pruſſia, with the 
elector Palatine, entered into a confederacy with 
| France, in order to ſupport the emperor, and trouble 
the queen of Hungary. A declaration of their in- 
-tentions was publiſhed, with this view, that the people 
of England, ſeeing ſuch a confederacy formed againſt 
the queen of Hungary, might be induced to wich- 
draw from ber any farther aſſiſtance. The king of 
Pruſſia ſent an order to his ambaſſador at London to 
remonſtrate to our court on the impropriety of dil- 
treſſing the head of the empire, and granting too 
much power to the houſe of Auſtria. This memo- 
rial was publiſhed in all our news- papers, and it con- 
vinced our miniſtry that the king of Pruſſia was well 
. acquainted with the ſtate of parties in England. 5 
The king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, reſolved 
to avail” himſelf of the convention that had been 
formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria; and therefore 
he entered into an agreement with the queen of Hun- 
gary, to furniſh her with go, ooo men. In return, the 
queen was to give him a part of Sileſia, to which he 
laid claim by an antient title; for all the German 
princes have claims, or at leaſt pretend to have, to 
each other's territories. But money was another mo- 
tive with the king of Poland: he demanded a con- 
ſiderable ſubſidy from Britain; but it was thought 
unreaſonable tha: the whole expence ſhould be 
- . defrayed by the Engliſh. Application was therefore 
made to the States-General, who promiſed to contri- 
| bute one third of the ſame ; but that proportion be- 
ing deemed too ſmall, it was agreed that they ſhould 
pay two thirds of the ſublidy. _ Fr 
During theſe tranſactions, the French had aſſem- 
- bled an army of 120,000 men in the Netherlands, 
provided with a very formidable train of artillery, 
under the command of the marſhal de Noailles and 
count Saxe. As ſoon as Lewis heard that his army 
vas aſſembled, he ſet out from Paris; in order to be 
_ preſent, during the campaign; for, from a variety of 
. concurring circumſtances, he flatiered himſelf with 
diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs. - On the 4th of May he re- 
viewed his army at Lille, and made ſeveral regula- 
tions relating to military diſcipline, which for ſome 
time had been greatly negletted, 41 4 
Ihe confederate army, compoſed of Britiſh, Dutch, 
Hanoverians, Heſſians and Auſtrians, amounting ' to 
about 76, ooo encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Bruſſels, under the command of three different ge- 
. nerals. Marſhal Wade commanded the Engliſh and 
Hanoverians; the duke of Aremberg had the com- 
mand of the Hungarians; and the Dutch under count 
Maurice of Naflau. "Theſe three generals were | 
greatly eſteemed by their reſpettive ſovereigns. Wade 
had been brought up under the great duke of Marl- : 
borough; Aremberg had ſerved. in many. campaigns 
with prince Eugene; and count Maurice was de- 
ſcended from thoſe. heroes who had eſtabliſhed the 
liberty of the united provinces, The only thing that 
tended. towards retarding the progreſs of the allies, - 
was the conduct of the Dutch: for although they. / 
had taken the field, yet they were rather unwilling to ; 
engage; and therefore ſent. count de Waſſenaer to : 
Lewis, to expoſtulate with him 01: the terrors they 
were under, becauſe of his army being ſo, near the 
ſrontiers of their provinces. But the French king 
told the Dutch miniſter, that he had long borne with. 
the inſults of his enemies; but as his indulgence had ö 
only emboldened them in theit deſigns againſt; him, 
he was determined not to hearken to any terms, but 
io proſecute: the war with the utmoſt vigour. 
Ihe city of Courtray ſuxrendered at the approach 


{ 
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tier towns, in which was a garriſon of 1500 men, was 
b 1 


the French army, at the head of 70,000 men; and 


ol the French; and Menin, one of the Dutch fron- 
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taken, aſter a ſiege of four days, and both (oldies 
and officers made priſoners of war. Thirty thouſand 
French, under the command of count Clermont, at. 
tacked Ypres, in which was a garriſon of 2509 mer 
commanded by the prince of Heſſe Philipſthal, The 
ſiege of this city began on the firſt of June, and con. 
tinued till the 14th, when moſt of the outworks bein 
taken, the governor was forced to capitulate. Thi 
important event opened a way for the French to pe. 
netrate into the center of the Auſtrian Netherland; 
where the garriſons ſurrendered almoſt as ſoon 5 
attacked. Whos 

Ihe confederates could not ſtop the progrek d 
the French; and their generals beheld their townstz. 
ken, one after another, without being ab!e to giv 
them any aſſiſtance. The French king made hi 
public entry into Dunkirk in the moſt pompous man. 
ner, imagining that every thing would give way to 
his arms; but news was brought him, that prince 
Charles of Lorrain had croſſed the Rhine in fightof 


had entered Alſace, aſter taking poſſeſſion of the in- 
portant paſs of Lauterburg. | | 
The effeQting a paſſage over the Rhine did Charles 
the greateſt honour, and aſtoniſhed all Europe, it 
being looked upon as next to impoſlible ; but the adi. 
vity of the prince, and the perſeverance of his troops, 
ſurmounted every difficulty. Marſhal Coign, who 
-commanded the French army on the Rhme, fav 
with aſtoniſhment: the Auſtrians in poſſeſſion of 
Alſace, and the whole province of Lorrain laid open 
to prince Charles. He ſaw no other means left but 
that of cutting his way through the enemy, which he 
attempted, and a bloody battle enſued; but the 
French were deſeated, and obliged to return to their 
former ſtation ; while flying parties infeſted the 
neighbourhood of Lorrain; and king Staniſlaus, vith 
his whole court, was obliged to retire from bis capt- 
tal city of Nancy. | 
When neus of this was brought to the French 
king, he did not heſitate one moment concerning the 
proper ſteps to be taken; but leaving an arm) 
40, ooo men, under the command of marſhal Saxe,to 
protett his new: conqueſts: in Flanders, he ſet out to 
joinchis army on the Rhine, accompanied by the mal: 
hal de Noailles, at the head of above 50,000 men. 
Upon his arrival at Metz, in Lorrain, he receied in 
formation that an event of the utmoſt importance bi 
taken place, and drawn the atiention of pg 
Charles to another part. The king of Pruſſia march 
through Saxony into Bohemia, at the head of 184,000 
men, and a large train of artillery. On the _— 
ers of Bohemia he was joined by 20, oo el hed 
Sile6a ; and on the 28th of Auguſt be n—_ 
his head-quarters at. Peterſwald, where he publi ing 
a manifeſto, in order to juſtify his condutt, in 1 
taken up arms againſt: the houſe of Auſtria. lobe 
. After cauſing ſeveral copies of this memori 0 
diſperſed, he continued his march td Prague ger 
he inveſted; and having taken one cane 


to prince Charles to repaſs the . e we 
This ci cumttants gel 


he com 


poling him; 
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d by 20,000 Saxons, and a conſiderable num- 
ang Auſtrians under the command of general Ba- 
thiani, reſolved to attack the Pruſſian monarch, well 
knowing that he was too far diſtant from his own terr1- 
tories to procure new reinforcements. Indeed, the 
king was ſenſible that it was not in his power to ftand 
his ground in Bohemia; and therefore, having aban- 
doned all the paſſes leading to Prague, he entered 
that city, to which he was clofely purſued by the 
Auſtrians. On the 19th, of November he marched 
from Prague, leaving behind him his whole train of 
artillery ; and ſo much did the Auſtrians haraſs his 


0 BOAR GAE in! 1 


fatigued troops, and ſuch was the feverity of the ſea- | 


ſon, that many died; and when he arrived in Sifelia, 
the greateſt part of the army were naked. Having 
diſtributed them into winter quarters, he returned to 
Berlin, mortified with his diſappointment, and filled 
with indignation againſt the French ſtate, 


During theſe'tranſaQtions count Seckendorff had 


driven the Auſtrians out of Bavaria; and on the 


22d of October the emperor entered his capital city 


of Munich. The French marſhaks Belleifle, Noailles, | 


nd Coigni, were at the head of 80,000 men ; and 
" the fel of September they inveſted the city of 
Friburg, a place of great ſtrength, and ftill greater 
importance, as it opened a paſſage into the circle of 
Suabia. The French king arrived at Friburg on the 
11th of Oftober, immediately on which the trenches 
were opened, and the garrifon made a vigorous de- 
fence ; but the ſuperior power and knowledge of the 
French overcame every obſtacle, and the place was 
ſurrendered on the 28th of November, all the 
ſoldiers having been made priſoners of war, 
Though this was a moſt valuable acquifition to the 
French, yet it was dearly purchaſed, for they loſt 


upwards of 18,000 men. In the arfenal they Wund | 
300 pieces of cannon, 72 field- pieces, and 200 mor- 


tars, with a ſuitable proportion of all forts of artillery 
UT e oO 
This conqueſt "terminated the campaign in Ger- 
many. The French army was cantoned along the 
banks of the Rhine, under the command of marthal 
Maillebois ; and Lewis returned to Verſailles, where 
he was received by his ſubjecis with the greateſt de- 
monſtrations of joy. en af a be aL; 
In Flanders, 'the allies finding that the greateſt 
part of the French army had-been obliged to march 
to the Higher Germany, reſolved to take advantage 
of their abſence: and accordingly, having crofled 
the Scheld, a river that runs through great part of 
the Netherlands, they attempted' to. force marſhal 
Saxe to come to an engagement; but that general, 
ever cautious where he ſaw the leaſt appearance of 
danger, kept himſelf behind his trenches, waiting for 
a more favourable opportunity. . 
The allied army finding they could not bring mar- 
ſhal Saxe to an engagement, filed off towards Lille, 
the capital of French Flanders, which they might 
dave taken, but they negletted ſo valuable an oppor- 
unity, for which the conduct of the generals was 
leverely cenſured in England. The truth is, the 
denerals were divided in their opinions: Wade was 
wo indolent to eonduli any enterprize that required 
courage: the duke de Aremberg was afraid of giving 
umbrage to the French king, 1 great part o 
us eſtate lay in France; atid- the Duteh generals 
7 as ĩnałlive as ĩf they had not had any connection 
enn ee St Hoy eie nee nee 
Nothing of any importance was performed, during 


1 


in the Mediterra- 


dean. It is therefore. neceflary 10 turn our thoughts 


w commodore Anſon, O was, toward the cloſe. of 


© year 1740, ſent on an expedition into the South- 


leas, in order to diſtreſs the enemy in. that part of 
the world, 0 | A 


64 


the midſt of the greateſt dangers. 


treaſure, which they co 


then at ſea, and. deſtined, forthe harbour of Acapulco; 
but it was ihe igth of February: heſore Mr. Anſon 
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The ſecret of this expedition appears to have been 
ſo ill kept, that the Spaniards were appriſed of all the 
particulars concerning it long before Anſon failed 
from England; and had fitted out a ſquadron of five 
fail of the line, and two frigates, under the command 
of admiral Don Joſeph Pizarro, on purpoſe to defeat 
it. Had this fleet, which was every way ſuperior to 
Mr. Anſon's, been able to have performed its voy- 
age, the ſucceſs of that officer might have been very 
indifferent; but by various accidents the whole of 
the Spaniſh armament was reduced to one 60 gun 
ſhip, . which was at length obliged' to return to 
Europe. Ren 5 

In the month of January, 1741, commodore An- 
fon arrived in the bay of St. julian, on the coaſt of 
Patagonia, where he called a council of war, im order 
to confult on the moſt proper methods to be uſed 
DONE , 

From St. Julian the commodore failed to the 
Streights of La Maire, where he loft fight af the 
Severn and the Pearl, two of his ſhips: nor did he 
ever ſee them again during the remainder of his voy- 
age; for they were fo much ſhattered, that they were 
obltged to return to the Brazils to refit, and from 


thence they ſailed for Europe. This induced the 


commodore to fail to the iſland of Juan Fernandez, 
where fuch.of the men as had been long afflicted with 
the ſcurvy recovered in a moſt ſurprizing manner; 
that {malt place being eſteemed one of the moſt heal- 
thy in the univerſe.” The Wager, a fhip of 20 guns, 
belonging to Anſon's ſquadron, having been wen 
on the iffand of Socoro, the erew mutinied, and Con- 
fined the captain, after which they converted" the 
long-boat into a ſchooner, in which they ſet {tt for 
the Brazils, where they arrived in the month of 
January, 17,9. The captain, with ſuch of te men 
ds had continued firm in his intereſt; had the good 
fortune to get on board a veſſel that carried them to 
Chiloi, ind from thence to St. Jago, the capital of 
Chih, where they remained till there was a cartel for 
the exchange of priſoners, when they were ſent hame 
tw Englang;: > 1 -- | * 
be commodore was now reduced to a moſt fhock- 
ing condition; in a part of the world where he could 
not procure any aſſiſtance; and his ſmall fleet 'confilt- 
ed of no more than three ſhips,” namely, the, Centu- 
rion, the Glouceſter, and the Anna, Which kalt was 


loaded with proviftons:” But that fortitude and pte. 


ſence of mind that ſeemed: to bę tlie particular Cha. 
raQeriſtic of Mr. Anſon, never forfooſt him, EVEh in 
He refolved to 
attack the eity of Paita, where" the Spaniards had 


large ſum of money, which they intended to fend't 


Europe; and accordingly, he ordered His lieutéſ b t, 
Mr. Brett, to land in the night, with only fift ei 
men; all which was aecomplilhed without thei delng 
perceived by the enemy. Stich was the conftecna. 
tion among the inhabitants, ho wetten that a 
great army was landed among them, that, with the 
governor, they abandoned the place in the uttnoſt 
confuſion; while the Engliſm ſaſlors ſeized on aff the 
tveyed to their ſhips; and 
then the commodore ſent ſome more of h s hands 
on ſhore, who fer fire to the town, and redue a it t 
an heap of aſhes. Ast end gu NB a 
This was a moſt fatal ftroke to the Spanjards, Vhoſt 
loſs amounted” to above '1,500,000 dollars: and the 
commodore having weighed anchor, fet fait for the 
coaſts of Mexico and California. His deſign was to 


which he knew. was 


could get i nta the bay of Mexico... When be arrived 


1 he had the mortification to learn, that the 


Manilla ſhip had got into the harbour of Acapulco 
8P | on 


\ 
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py the. ninib h and 

ailed ſoon after; but no ſooner had the Spaniſh go- 
vernor learned that an Engliſh ſquadron was in thoſe 
ſeas, than he gave orders to countermand the ſailing 
of the ſhip; ſo that the commodore ſaw no other 
method leſt to ſave, his ſhips, than to croſs the vaſt 
Pacific ocean, for the river of Canton in China, 


The Centurion and Glouceſter were all the ſhips | 


he had now. left; for although he had taken ſeveral 
prizes, yet not having ſufficient hands to navigate 
them in a proper manner, they were obliged to be 


ſunk; while the Glouceſter, ſoon after, having ſprung 


a leak, was obliged to be ſet on fire; ſo that there 
remained none. but. the Centurion. 


” 


|, The. hardſhips, which the crew of the Centurion 


ſuffered are almoſt heyond.conception; for ſo, many 
of the men were iQed with the ſcuryy, that there 


was ſcarce a ſufficient number left to do the neceſſary 


duty. At;laſt they made. for the iſland of Tinian, in 
the vaſt Pacific ocean, where moſt of the crew. reco- | 
yered, but the whole number amounted to no more 
than 71. Having taken in all ſorts of neceſſary pro- 


viſions, the commodore once more put to ſea, and 
arrived in the river of Canton in China on the 12th 


day of November, after having ſuffered every thing 


that human nature could ſuſtain, The, governor of 


Canton ſent an order to him, demanding the cuſto- 
mary fees paid by all ſhips coming into that river: 
but he maintained the honour of the Britiſh flag, and 


inſiſted that he would never comply with any ſuch 
terms. The governor, was amazed when he heard in 
what a cool and deliberate manner the commodore 


delivered his anſwer ; and ſending for him on ſhore, 
they had a long conference together, the reſult of 
- which was, that aſſiſtance was granted him to refit his 
| ſhip, and take in proper proviſions. 


* 


o * - 


On the 15th of April, 1743, Anſon, left China, | 


with a fixed reſolution of failing in queſt of one or 


more of the, Manilla , ſhips ; and towards the latter 
end of May arrived off Cape Eſpiritu Santo, in the 


iſland of Samal Mare, where the Manilla ſhips always 
paſs in their voyage to Europe. There he lay by for 
ſome time; but on the 20th of June, one of thoſe 


rich veſſels made her appearance, which added freſn 


ſpirits to the crew of the Centurion. The Spaniſh 
captain reſolved not to give up his prize, and, ac- 
cordingly, a warm engagement enſued ; but the ſupe- 


_ rior ſkill and undaunted courage of the Engliſh over- 


came every oppoſition: and although 67 of the 
Spaniards were killed, yet commodore Anſon loſt 
only.two en, usb Hei: Hb 

With this rich prize the, commodore returned to 
Canton, where he refitted his ſhip ; and being will- 
ing to taſte the ſweets of his native country, from 
which he had been ſo. long excluded, he ſet fafl for 


Europe, and on the,14th of March, 1744, arrived 


ſafe at the Cape of Good Hope. From thence he 
failed for England, and on, the gth of June, arrived 
ſafe at; Spithead, The treaſure was landed at Poriſ- 
mouth, from whence it was conduRted to London by 


- 


thoſe brave ſeamen who had taken it. 


AY Som e other naval events took place during the 
courſe of this year. On the 18th of June Sir Charles 


Hardy failed with a ſquadron, of eleyen ſhips of the 
line, and one bomb-ketch, having under his, convoy 
a conſiderable number of veſſels laden with ſtores and 
proviſions for the fleet in the Mediterranean. Sir 
es condutted his convoy ſafe to Liſbon, where 
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Tue greateſt misfortune that befel the Engliſh this year at 
ſea aroſe from a dreadfal hurricane, which happened on the zoth 
of October, in the iſland of Jamaica, by which fix ſhi | 
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fourteen ſail of the line and fix frigates, commanded 


the Caſkets, and this brave commander, with al ki 


| the aſſiſtance of his parliament, to proſecute the va! 
vith the utmoſt vigour. He told them, that nothing 
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A. | D e 1 74 4, 
he, was detained a conſiderable time, by a ſquadron g 


by M. Rochambault, and ſent from Breſt to cry, 
off the rock of Liſbon, and intercept Sir Charles 
he offered to put to ſea, Ihe Britiſh miniſtry ng 
ſooner received intelligence ofthis, than they orden 
Sir John Balchen, who, commanded, a large flee x 
Spithead to fail with, the firſt favourable wind, a0 
proceed in queſt of the Breſt ſquadron. Before (hel; 
orders could be put into execution Sir John was te. 
inforced by a Dutch ſquadron of 20 men of wy 
commanded by admiral Bacchereſt, which their jig 
mightineſſes had at length conſented to ſend, apree. 
able to the treaty. of 1697, On the 7th of Augut 
the, combined fleets. failed from, Spithead, conſiſin 
of 21 ſail of the line, and on the gth.of Septenhe 
arrived off the rock of Liſbon. M. Rochamhay; 
finding this combined fleet ſo much ſuperior to lin 
in force, thought proper/to quit his ſtation, lea 
Sir Charles Hardy at liberty. to proceed accordugy 
bus eftination, and e Balchen ſailed agan br 
Englana; but, on the zd of Oftober, he was gr. 
taken in the Bay of, Biſcay, by a violent ftom of 
wind, in which his on ſhip the Victory, of 110 guns, 
was loſt on the rocks of Alderney, commonly caled 


officers, volunteers, and crew, amounting to 11100picked 
ſeaman, periſhed. The reſt of the fleet with great 
difficulty eſcaped the fury of the ſtorm, and got fale 
to Spithead. Os DO WTR» ; 
Another ſquadron, undet the command of conno- 
dore Warren, was ſtationed to protect the lecvard 
illands; and, in conſequence, thereof, the French 
ſhips deſtined with proviſions for the iſland of Mart- 
nico, were taken, and the inhabitants reduced to the 
greateſt diſtreſs. In general, the Britiſh cruiſers vere 
extremely fortunate,; and although ſome of them 
were taken, yet, at the concluſion of the year, the 
balance in our favour againſt Spain amounted to 
1,900,000]. and againſt France, 770,000].* 
The parliament met on the 28th of November; 
and the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty vith 2 
ſpeech, in which he informed them, that although 
nothing of importance, in favour. of the allies, had ke 
happened, yet he was determined, , in conſequence Maui 
$ 


Who } 


could ſo much contribute towards promoting the COuray 
public tranquillity, as unanimity among the members: ral, 
and concluded by, recommending to them the Out fol 
en they were under to raiſe the proper ſop- hy. 
plies. | 1 3 „0 
Both lords and commons voted that a loyal addrels andha 
ſhould be, preſented, to his majeſty ; which being Panlan 
done, he gave to each a moſt gracious anſwer. ; end, In 
The meeting of the parliament produced a conbde- BP Dur 
rable change in the miniſtry; for the patriots were 2k d 
clamarous againſt, lord Carteret, now becom* ear omg ! 


Granville, in conſequence of his mother's death, . 
be reſigned all his places; and the duke of Bebe 
was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury; the oy —4 
given to the earl of Harrington, as ſecretary; 1; 


was, ſent over to the Hague, 10 prevail ' 


common cauſe; and, upon bis return, be 25 of 
pointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 1 the duke 
Dorſet was made preſident of the coun, me 


A. D. 1743. 


of Devonſhire ſteward of the houſhold ; and Mr. 
Doddington treaſurer of the navyt. _ 

A. D. 1745. The moſt perfect harmony now 
ſubſiſted in both houſes of parliament. During the 
whole ſeſſion there was ſcarcely a diviſion heard of, 


niſtry to convince his majeſty that they were deter- 
mined to carry on the war with vigour. New levies 
for land and ſea were ordered, and the commons 
' voted fix millions and a half for the ſervice of the 
current year; to be raiſed by the land, the malt, and 
falt taxes, the ſinking fund, and an additional duty 


on foreign wines. | 

The king now informed his parliament, * That he 
had ee a treaty of quadruple alliance, in con- 
junftion with the queen of Hungary and the ſtates- 
general, By which the king of Poland, as elettor of 
Saxony, confirmed and renewed the guarantee of the 
pragmatic ſanQion, and promiſed to ſupport it with all 
his forces : that it was farther ſtipulated, as the king- 
dom of Bohemia was actually attacked, his Poliſh, ma- 
jeſty ſhould ſend , to its defence an army of go, ooo 


ſtates-general ſhould pay to that prince an annual 
ſubſidy of 1 50,0001. ſterling ; two thirds to be fur- 
niſhed by Great Britain, and one third by the United 
Provinces :..that as ſoon as Bohemia and Saxony 


march 10,000 men to the Netherlands, or to any other 
place within the empire, which the king of Great 
Britain and the ſtates- general ſhould think moſt pro- 
per; for which a ſubſidy of 90,000]. ſhould be con- 
tinued, to be paid according to the former proportions: 
that if, in conſequence of theſe meaſures, his Poliſh 
majeſty ſhould draw a war upon himſelf, he ſhould 
be ſupported by all his allies : that no peace ſhould 
be made without his conſent, and without procurihg 
for him proper ſatisfaction; and that the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, the republic of Poland, and all the other 
powers of Europe ſhould be invited to accede to this 


cluded,” 

On the 12th of March 7 his royal highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland, his majeſty's youngeſt ſon, was 
pointed commander in chief of the Britiſh forces. 
This choice of a prince brought up in the army, and 
who had, on many occaſions, teſtified proofs of his 
courage, gave great ſatisfaction to the people in gene- 


Out for Flanders. 


bariament; and the next day he embarked at Gravel- 
end, in order to viſit his German dominions. 
During theſe tranſactions in England, the French 
"ig daily gaining ground ; and, notwithſtanding 
"me conſiderable loſſes, yet they ſeemed to riſe ſu- 
perior to them. The queen of Hungary was much 
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t The two following circum ; 
| ving circumſtances, which happened this year, 
| (74) being rather of a detached nature, we preſerve them 
we the 18th of October died the celebrated ducheſs of Marl- 
"Ie, » in the 85th year of her age. She was a woman, who, 
Eh a very obſcure 

tn. 9litical parties, to the higheſt ſtation that a ſubje&t' could ar- 
ting She poſſeſſed great abilities, with an unbounded am. 
5 but fo artful in the uſe of money, that ſhe left. behind her 

un. came to the duke her grandſon, and near as much to hi 


| „the Hon. hn 8 - She left l. to the | 
of © <a, 09208 nel pe ncer. She left 20,0001. car 
19,0001. more in! 


cies. executors to were, the 
= of Marchmont, the biſhop of Oxford, Dr. Stephens, and 
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and nothing was wanting on the part of the new mi- 


auxiliary troops: that his Britannic majeſty and the 


ſhould be free from danger, his Poliſh majeſty ſhould 


treaty, which was to continue after the war was con- 


un. princely eftate. ' By her death upwards of 30,o00l. per 


ral. In the beginning of March his royal highneſs ſet | fc 

9 32 | their propoſals of that nature with the moſt ſovereign 
The parliamentary buſineſs being diſpatched, his ma- 
jelty, on the 2d of May, went to the houſe of peers, 


andhaving ſigned ſeveral excellent bills, prorogued the 
in chat ſhe was ſtrongly encouraged: by the Engliſh 


——_— raiſed herſelf, by intriguing with | 
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reduced, in conſequence of having ſpent great ſums 
in ſupporting her army; ſo that the eyes of all Eu- 
rope were turned upon the event of the war. But 
many of the plans formed by the contending parties 
were near being diſconcerted, in conſequence of the 
death of Charles VII. emperor of Germany, and 
elector of Bavaria. That monarch, who had been 
advanced to the imperial dignity by the intrigues of 
the French, enjoyed little more than the name of em- 
peror ; and it may juſtly be ſaid of him, that he died 
of a broken heart.. He had leen himſelf neglected, 
and even deſpiſed, by thoſe who, conſiſtent with the 
faith of treaties, were bound to ſtand by him, His 
hereditary dominions were wreſted from him; his 
enemies triumphed over him in every quarter: he 
law his family on the brink of ruin; and, unable to 
ſuſtain the weight of his ſufferings, he ſunk under the 
load, and died, leaving to ſucceeding monarchs a 
ſtriking leſſon, never to let ambition blind their-under- 
ſtanding, to truſt in thoſe in whom. no confidence 
ought to be placed. When he was buried, the globe 
was carried before him, as if he had been the ſove- 
reign of the whole world, although he had fcarce a 
houſe, wherein he could reſt in ſafety. | 

As the late emperor had, in a great meaſure, been 
the cauſe of the war, the people in general were in- 
duced to hope that his death would reſtore pcace to 
Europe; but the Enghſh miniftry refuſed all propo- 
ſals of accommodation, thinking that they would have 
it in their power to diſtreſs the French, by carrying 
on the war in the moſt vigorous manner. The 
French, in order to play off their old game of inter- 
fering with the election of an emperor, caſt their eyes 
on the king of Poland, elector of Saxony; but that 
prince was perſuaded againſt embarking in fuch a 
dangerous ſcheme, by his miniſter, count Bruhl who 
repreſented to him, that the Poles would never ſub- 
mit to an emperor of Germany, leſt he ſhould de- 
prive them of their privileges: and as the intereſt of 
the grand duke was very great, ſo, by an att of ſo 
imprudent a nature, he might even lofe his hereditary 
dominions. All theſe arguments were enforced from 
the example of the late emperor ; and therefore the 
king of Poland, inſtead of aſpiring to the imperial 
crown, did every thing he could to place it on the 
head of the grand duke. | 

The next object that France had in view was, to 
raiſe the king of Pruſſia to the empire; but he was 
ſo well convinced of their perfidy, that he treated all 


contempt. On the other hand, the queen of Hun- 
, who had ſtill ſome hopes of recovering Sileſia, - 
would hearken to no terms of accommodation; and 


miniſtry, who made her the moſt liberal promiſes, 
that nothing ſhould be wanting to enable her to regain 
ſuch of her territories as had been ſeiſed by the French, 
and, at the ſame time, to raiſe her huſband, the grand 
duke, to the imperial throne, _ | 

The 
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On the ad of December the marſhal de Belleiſle and his bro- 
ther having, in their journey to the Imperial court, ſtopped at a 
village, called Elbingrode, belonging to Hanover, of which 

they were ignorant, a party of the allied army took them both 

riſoners, and conveyed them to Stradt, from whence they were 
Fat over to England. They were treated with that reſpect due to 
their rank; and being on their _ of honour, were ſuffered to 
refide at Windſor, and enjoy all forts of public diverſions. 

t In this month died Robert earl of Orford, late prime minifter, 
after having enjoyed, for a very ſhort time, a penſion of 4000l. 

er ann. from the crown in confideration of his paſt ſervices. 
is miniſter, - though he had long directed the application of the 
blic treaſure, was not remarkable for his riches ; for he was of 
a liberal (diſpoſition, and bad ſuch a number of rapacious de- 
pendents to gratify, that very little was left for himſelt. 
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The French monarch finding all his propoſals re- 
jefted, and not ſeeing the moſt diſtant appearance of 
putting an end to che war, reſolved to puſh it on, with 
the utmoſt vigour, in Flanders; and accordingly. Fett 
marſhal Saxe to take upon him the eomimand of the 
army, conſiſting of about 70,000 men; aflilted with 
a large train of artillery. ' To animate the troops, he 
ſoon after ſet” out, accompanied by his ſon the dau- 
hin, then about ſixteen years of age, and arrived 
n Flanders before the two armies could come to A 
general engagement. „ NS Fo 
The duke of Cumberland, who was.juft entering 
into the'syth' year of bis age, arrived at the Hague 
on the 7th of April; and having concerted proper 
meaſures with the ſtates-general, fet out for Bruffels, 
where he found prince Waldeck, general of the Dutch 
forces, and the count Konigſegg, the commander in 
chief of the Auſtrians. The duke had made the art 
of war his ſtudy from his moſt early youth; he was 
not afraid of the greateſt dangers; and although he 
knew that the French were ſuperior to hit in num- 
bers, yet ſuch was his opinion of the undaunted cou- 
rage of the Engliſh, that he ſeemed to deſpiſe the 
French, who were commanded by ſome of the moſt 
experienced generals of that age. Some of them had 
ſerved above forty years in the army; they had redu- 
ced the art of war to a ſcience; and even the fubal- 
tern officers were able to conduct any engagement 
whatever. | SS DOS O TIE It 2X 


7 ron - Accordingly, for ſome days, he marched 
rom one place to another, concealing his real inten- 


— 


being more united. As the al- 
lies were now in poſſeſſion of the ground from which 
they had driven the French, they dre w up on it, and 
a council of war being called, it was ieſolved upon by 
the majority to engage the next morning. This opi 


: 1 


nion, however, was diſapproved of by the oldeſt ge. 


nerals, who thought it much better to at on the defen- 
ſive ; but the opinion of the young ones wasembraecd, 
The right wing, compoſed of Engliſn and Hano: 
verians, was drawn up in four lines, having the vil- 
lage of Vezon in their front. The Dutch, with part 
2 . 
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. of three columns, and they advanced into the phi 


rear, and although once put into fome di 


treat. This they 


brought againſt them for their conduct at Deiuingen, 


A. D. 1945, 
of the Auſtriats; compoſed the left wing, confiin 


of Fontenoy Prints Waldeck, vith fone of the 
beſt Dutch troops, propoſed to attack ' Fontency, 
and the duke of Cumberland, in order to ſecond the 
prince, ordered general Ingoldſby to attack 4 fy 
near the village of Vezon, on which was a ft 
battery of cannon, Sir John (afterwards earl) Ligofiet 
commanded the right wing of the infantry, and Sir 
James Campbell was ordered to cover him, by ti. 
tending the cavalry as far as poſſible along the pi 
of Fontenoy. 1 8 rt Har ts 
The courage of the Britiſh forces on this mig: 
rable day is meredible ; for at the firſt charge they 
drove the French beyond their lines, and would hte 
een into the center of their firſt line, had bt 
iarthal Saxe opened a concealed battery, which fe 
off whole ranks at a time. The intrepidity of thi 
Britiſh foot ſtruck the French with amazement; ad 
there is not the leaſt reaſon to doubt, but they wol 
have been maſters of the field, had not ſorhe pati. 
lar circumſtances' conſpired to deprive them of that 


ws 
General Ingoldſby was fo dilatoty in attacking 
the fort at Vezon, that marſhal Saxe had tint td 
ſtrengthen it both with troops and cannon,” But 
the moſt fatal circumſtance aroſe from the cow- 
ardice of the Dutch troops under ptincs Wat 
deck, for although he led them thrice on to the 
attack of Fontenoy, yet they as often fled, by which 
the Auſtrians were leſt expoled to the kite of the eue. 
my. Had Ingoldſby taken the fort at Vezon, the 
French king and his Ton, the dauphin, would have 
been made prifoners of war. But till the courage 
of the Englifh was the moſt ſurprizing that can be 
imagined. The broken lines were filled up from the 

| bockt, yet 
when rallied by the duke, they advanced a ſecond 
time with more ardour than ever. In this manner 
both armies continued on the firſt day of May, from 
five in the morning till about three in the altetnoon; 
but the Engliſh, who received no affiſtance from the 
left wing, were dreadfully galled by the enemy, who, 
in conſequence of the cowardice of the Dutch, took 
them in front and flank. Their numbers were no 
greatly reduced, and the French wefe raiſing a nen 
battery, when orders were given for the allies to fe- 
Thi performed ih ſuch excellent order, 
that ſome of the French cavalty, who attempted io 
purſue them, had a whole regiment deſtroyed. Nes 
day the allies marched to Aeth; but ſuch of the brave 
foldiers and officers as had been wounded were ob- 
liged to be leſt to the care of the enemy, who treated 
them with great humani7/7. i 
Such was the deciſion of the-memorable battle 0 
Fontenoy, which was of no other ſervice than | : 
playing the uttfortunate bravery of the Engli = 
Hanoverians; the latter of whom, by their behav 
our this day, fenced all the charges that had been 


latinat 
grand 
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while the Dutch diſgraced all the glories Mal- 
had ſome. years before acquired at the battle of 
plaquet, under the famous duke of Marlborougb. 25 
In this action the allies loſt two brave 1 
namely, Sir James Campbell, and major genen ng. 
ſonby; two colonels, a great number of ſobaltern o 
ficers, and about 8ʒ, oo men. The loſs ofthe er 
cannot be well aſcertained: but it mutt be co I four 
able, as ſeven of their generals were killed, ad. 
others died ſoon after of their wounds. A 1 oy 
Baron Dorth, the Dutch-commander % vote 
held out that important fortreſs againſt the u. 
French army lt the twenty-feſt day of Ia de il 
he was obliged to capitulate; and obtain Foglif 
honourable terms, A detachment of 4% 0 


[\ 


and Hanoverians were ſent to reinforce the garrifon 
in the city of Ghent, but 1000 of them were cut 
off. At che ſame time the French took the cities of 
Aeth, Dendermond, Oudenarde, and Newport, with 
the important town of Oſtend; after which Lewis XV. 
we French king, returned in triumph to Paris. 
All this time the confederate army lay entrenched 
beyond the canab of Antwerp, for the diſparity be- 
ween them and the enemy was too diſadvantageous 
wo ſuffer the former to think of giving the leaſt mo- 
eftation to the latter in their acquiſitions, | 
On the 19th of Ogober his royal highneſs the duke 
of: Cumberland left the conſederate army, and let off 
on his return to England. The combined forces ſoon 
ther took up their winter quarters, leaving the vitto- 
rious marſhal Saxe in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part 
of the-Auſtrian 'Netherlands, 

In Germany, the French had ſent an army to the 
eiftance of the young elector of Bavaria; but the 
Auſtrians had been fo ſtrongly reinforced that the 
elettor was obliged to leave his capital city of Mu- 
nich, and take ſhelter in Augſburgh, while all chat his 
| army could do was to act on the defenſive; till ſueh 
time as reinforcements came to their aſſiſtane. 
Count Traun, with an army of $0,000 Auſtrians, 
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þ | marched from Bohemia towards Franckfort, in order 
d w drive out the French, under the command of the 
t prince of Conti; alledging, as a reaſon, that there 
. could not be a free elebtion of an emperor, tiil all 
a foreign troops were driven out of the empire. Count 
Bathrani joined count Traun, and the whole Auftrian | 
h amy, amounting to near'70,000 men, took the field, 
. and the grand duke having taken upon himſelf the 


chief command, marched againſt the prince of Con- 
ü, and obliged him to repals the Rhine with a very 


l | great lols. TY | * ate | | uy | 
The French king being thus driven out of Franck- 

e fort, even iniboFadors lbs 5 many 'eleQors, al- } 
tt ſembled in the Imperial college, to make choice of 
d m emperor; but thoſe of Brandenburgh and the Pa- 

er latinate were not preſent. The election fell on the 
mM grand duke of Tufcany, huſband to the queen of 
n; Hungary; and on the 24th of September, the empe- 


he, portant event, ſo much for the benefit of the princes 
ok mn Germany, was, in a great meaſure, brought about 
0¹ | by the unwearied aſſiduity of his Britannie majeſty, 
1eW who left nothing undone to bring over the eleftors io 
re· the intereſt 'of the houſe' of Auſtria, and prevailed 
der, WH "Pn the prince of Hefſe-Cafſel to withdraw his troops 
* the French ſervice, and enter them into Britiſh 
ave The king of Pruſſia, who had ſuffered fo much 
ob. te preceding year, would have liſtened to terms of 
ated «ommodation, eſpecially. as he found that he had 
1 been deceived by the French; but the houſe of Auſ- 
e of an rejected every offer. The Auſtrians had taken 
dil me towns in Sileſia; but no ſooner had the king of 
and ulla learned that his propoſal had been rejected, 
havle van his indignation was fired, and all his military {kill 
been chindled in his breaſt. On a ſudden he attacked the 
gen, wlan, and drove them from one poſt to another 
7 est laughter, beſides making many priſoners. 
Mal- 4. Glatz, 6,000 Pruſſians, under general Lebwald, 
1 — 12,000 Auſtrians commanded by general 
* trick, and totally defeated them. At Ratiber, 
wor 9 Auſtrians were made priſoners of war; every 
an h 15 Save way to the victorious Pruſſians, to the fur- 
pe . h of all Europe, people in general imagining chat 
155 ng ad been too much diſpirited by his loſſes to have 
100 Wen things of ſuch importance; but there are 
1 "cular reaſons that call forth great minds to/aQtian; 
nk en de month of May, prince Charles of Lorrain 
"Ia . Joined by the forces under the command of the 
mol 


vr was crowned with the uſual ceremonies. This im- | | 
on the beſt terms he could, and the queen of Hun- 
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mia, and encamped on thoſe mountains which ſepa- 
rate that kingdom from Sileſia, The king of Pruſſia 
had taken all the precaution that the greateſt general 
could uſe, in order io augment his army, and ſecure 
his garrilons: and about the middle of June he found 
| himlelf at the head of 84, ooo men, all diſciplined in 
the beſt manner, and accuſtomed to the greateſt hard- 
| ſhips that can be imagined. With theſe men he re- 
| ſolved to attack prince Charles, who had advanced to 
Friedburg; and for that purpoſe ordered Du Mou- 
lin, his gene ral, to march, at the head of 15,000 men, 
to make as if he intended to march ta wards Breſlaw, 
which was done that prince Charles might be led into 

a ſnare. This ſtratagem had the deſired effect; for 

the Auſtrians being taken off their guard, and lulled 

into ſecurity, the Pruſſians attacked them vith ſuch 

fury, that although prince Charles and the prince of 

Saxe-Weiffenfells did all that lay in their power to 
_ procure- a victory, yet the military abilities of the king 

of Pruſſia bore down every oppoſition, and the Auſ- 


killed, and near 7000 taken priſoners. 
His Britannic majeſty was now at Hanover; and 
afraid that the king of Pruſſia would too much diſ- 
trefs the houſe of Auſtria, entered into a treaty with 
him, which was concluded at Hanover in the month 
| of Auguſt. By this treaty Great-Britain engaged io 
{upport the king of Pruſſia in his conqueſt of Sileſia; 
but the courts of Vienna and Dreſden baving-protel- 
ted againſt it, the king of Pruſſia marched into Lu- 
ſatia, and having taken poſſeſſion of Gorlitz, forced 
prince Charles of Lorrain to take ſhelter in Bo- 
hemia. . 5 | 
About the fame time the prince of Anhalt-Deflay, 
one of tbe Pruſſian generals, entered Saxony, and 
made himſelf matter of the city of Leipſic; while the 


22 — 


his capital city, left Dreſden, and took refuge in 
Prague. Prince Lobkowitz, with a body of Saxons, 
- attempted to force the Pruſſian lines, but he was de- 
feated with great loſs, and Dreſden, the capital of 


— . 


Saxony, was oblized to ſubmit to the victorious king 


of Pruͤſſia. The king of Poland ſeeing the Pruſſians 
in poſſeſſion of his capital, was obliged to make peace 


gary. conſented to give up all future claim to Si- 
LIE 4255S ES EST COST: | 
The campaign in Italy was far from pravingfavour- 
able either to the queen of Hungary, or her ally the 
king of Sardinia. Count Gages paſſed the Appe- 
nines, in the month. of April, and entered the ſtate 
of Lucca; ſrom thence he proceeded by the eaſtern 
coaſt of Genoa to Leſtinde-Levante. The junction 


forced with 10,000 Genoeſe: mean while prince 
Lobkowitz decamped from Modena, and took poſt 


at Parma; but he was ſoon ſucceeded by. count 


| Schuylemberg, and ſent to command the Auſtrians in 
Bohemia. The Spaniards entered the Milaneſe with- 
out farther oppolition. Count Cages, with go, ooo 
men, took poſſeſſion of Seravalle; and advancing 
towards Placentia, obliged the Auſtrians to retire un- 
der the cannon of Tortora: but when Don Philip, 
at the head of 40, ooo troops, made himſelf maſter of 
Aqui, the king of Sardinia and the Auſtrian general, 
unable to ſtem the torrent, retreated behind the Te- 
naro, The ſtrong citadel of Tortona was taken by 
the Spaniards, who likewiſe reduced Parma and Pla. 
centia; and forcing/the paſſage of the Tenaro com- 
pelled his Sardinian majeſty to take ſhelter on the 
other fide of the Po, Pavia was then won by ſca- 
lade; and the city of Milan ſubmitted to the infant, 
though the Auſtrian garriſon fill maintained the ci- 
tadel. All Piedmont, on both ſides of the Po, as 


_— 


Face py Wen marched from Bohe: far as by was reduced, and even that capital 


threatened 


of 


trians were totally defeated, with the loſs of oo men 


king of Poland, afraid of being made a priſoner in 


of the two armies was thus accompliſhed, and rein- 


* 
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threatened with a 1 4 fo that by the monch of Oc- 


tober the territories belonging to the houle of Auſ⸗ 
tria, in Italy, were wholly ſubdued, and the king of 


Sardinia ſtripped of all his dominions: notwithſtand- 


ing which, he continued firm and true to his engage- 
ments, and deaf to all propoſals of a ſeparate accom- 
modation. 1 ande bog tons 50 

While theſe things were tranſacting on the conti- 
nent, the naval affairs of England began in ſome 
meaſure to wear a more promiſing aſpect than they 
had for ſome time done. Admiral Rowley had been 


ſent. into the Mediterranean, to command in the room | 


of Matthews; and he, during the ſummer, bombarded 
Genoa, and ſeveral other places, while the Engliſh 
privateers took ſeveral capital prizes; all which con- 


tributed towards inſpiring the ſeamen with freſh cou- 


rage. e Su YO 1 Ann 9% 27 

Bur the moſt important naval-tranſattion this year 
was the reduCtion of Cape Breton, in North-America, 
a place of great importance, which the French had been 
at prodigious expence in fortifying, and which they 
looked upon as one of their moſt valuable colonies. 


The fcheme had been projected by the people of 


Boſton in New- England; and Sir Peter Warren, 
who had been ſtationed near the leeward iſlands, was 


ordered to ſail for North-America, to aſſiſt ſuch for- 


ces as were then in New - England in the intended ex- 
pedition. Accordingly, on che 6th of April this 
your: Sir Peter ſet ſail, and ſoon after landed at Cauſo, 


aving under his command ten ſhips of the line; and 


having taken on board 6000 men from New-Eugland, - 


he came to an anchor at Gabaron, about four miles 


ſouth of Louiſbourg, the capital of. Cape Breton. | 


The ground between the fort and the place where 


they landed was the moſt dangerous to pals over that 


could be imagined ; but the forces ſent from New- 
England ſurmounted all difficulties, and, by the moſt 
unwearied diligence and perſeverance, formed two 
camps, in order to carry on the attack. One of theſe 
camps was on the north, and the other on the ſouth 
fide of the town; and the fort had a battery of 35 
pieces of cannon, which commanded the entry into 
the harbour. The walls and ramparts mounted 64 
great guns, beſides 16 large mortars; and the garri- 
ſon, beſides the inhabitants, contained 1200 regular 
troops, under the command of M. Chambon. At 


the weſt gate of the town was a ſtrong draw-bridge, 


ſecured by à battery of 16 guns, and near it was ano- 
ther battery of 34 guns. The New-England force s 
were only raw, undiſciplined 
ever ſeen a military engagement: but notwithſtanding 
the almoſt unſurmountable difficulties that ſeemed to 
oppoſe them, yet they diſplayed: ſuch courage as 
would have done honour to the beſt regulated forces 


in the world. They only waited for orders; and no 


ſooner had they received them, than they attacked 
the grand battery with ſuch fury, that the enemy was 
forced to abandon. it, and that, in a great meaſure, 


contributed towards-procuring them the'vitory. In 


the mean time, the Engliſh fleet blocked up the har- 
bour, ſo that neither men nor proviſions could be 
brought to the beſieged; while ſeveral French ſhips; 
laden with ftores and ammunition, fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh, and were condemned as legal 
Feines tit bia Td il ton 4, 
The New. England forces, who catried on the 
fiege, were plentifully ſupplied with all forts of freſh 


proviſions ; but the ſervice on the ſouth ſide of the 
10wn was attended with many difficulties; for moſt . 
of the cannon deſigned to be placed on the battle- 


ments, were obliged to be dragged above two miles, 
through very marſhy grounds; in ſome paris almoſt 


impaſſable. Perſeverance and courage, however, 
ſurmounted every difficulty; and the troops that had 


been conſidered as unhi for attion, in a regular man- 
ner, performed wonders. Several batteries were 


\ 
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troops; few of them had 
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eretted on the riſing ground near the place, fron ſen 
whence red-hot bullets were “ diſcharged into the ws 
town, and the governor; not ſeeing. any proſped of nen 
alliſtanee, ſurrendered the place, and with the gam. bod 
ſon, who all engaged not to bear arms againſt Bri. UT 
tain, during the; ſpace; of twelye months, were con. Mil ni. 
veyed to Rochfort in France. nnn ni in; uy 
» This was a moſt valuable acquiſition to Great. B. „ih 
tain; and his majeſty was fo ſenſible of it, that he ort 

| conferred ſeveral honours upon the officers. The ny 
inhabitants of New: England acquired immortal ho. Wi iguec 
| nduf, and convinced thoſe in power, that courage, if bn 
| e with prudence, is able to aceompliſh any, ende 
wageo10t honidmod 30 1 bur nd 07 muy; q 
While the continent of Europe; and the iſles of 5 
America were thus ;expoſed to the ravages. of wr, WW 1. n 
and ſubjected to ſeveral viciſſitudes of fortune, Grey Britif] 
Britain underwent a convulſion in her own. bowels Aloy: 
a rebellion, - the moſt daring, and, conſidering the, of Le 
little encouragement it met with, the moſt alarming reſoly 
| of any that appears in the Engliſh annals : a rebellion Order 
which; was as fatal in its iſſue, as it was-profperous in dineſs 
its commencement ;, and which, notwithſtanding iy inſtru 
occaſioning ſome few calamities, confirmed in the leuter 
hand ol the ſovereign the ſceptre it meant to ſhake, The p 
We bave already ſeen in what manner Charles, or tbei 
the eldeſt ſon of the Pretender, attempted to invade receiy« 
England during the laſt year; and it is afferted, that ſuppre 
upon his return home to his father at Rome, he vas word 
adviſed to lay alide all thoughts of engaging in an en- places 
terprize likely to be attended with inſurmountable Gd in 
difficuities, and, if, failing of ſucceſs, mult involve and a 
many /familles n zuin, d yin tf db bot fr br reed 
Such was the advice given Charles by his father, a 
who had failed in an attempt of the like nature; but traffic. 
the young adventurer, whoſe mind was full of As; 
romantic notions, and who had been hurried on by tender 
the advice of ſome . needy: fugitives, reſolved to try in chie! 
bis fortune for the recovery of that crown which he de reb 
looked upon as the right of his family. The French fourth 
miniſtry looked on the whole as a Don Quixote expe- | ſeized t 
dition, and however earneſt they were to, ſee Great der kir 
Britain diſtreſſed, yet ſuch were their notions of the III. } 
ſuperiority gained by them in Flanders, that al titular d 
Charles could procure from them was only. one ip George 
| of war to carry him over to Scotland, where he on, wi 
doubted not of meeting with many friends to ſuppo" bardine 
his cauſe. Accordingly, he ſet fail in a {mall frigate tenants 
from Port St. Lazaro; on the 14th of July, and va Being th 
joined by the Elizabeth, a French man ol vere. Croſſed t 
guns, which vas to ſerve as a convoy, Their devp? out oppo 
was to have failed round Ireland, and then land n al the ro 
the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland; but happeni"s „ wpoinee, 
fall in with the Lion, an Engliſh man of war 0 — anks of 
guns, a deſperate engagement enſued 4 f. eye, 
French ſhip was ſo much. diſabled, that ſhe was — dong g 
ged to ſet fail for Breſt, where ſhe arrived m 2 he buelt, 
ſhattered condition. The frigate in which ua ar Sir Joh 
young chevalier, the marquis of Taliban her Uinburg 
Thomas Sherridan, and ſome few others, g her | reale 
eſcape during the engagement, and cont la cbe WW "lhe 16 
courſe ſo expeditioully, that on che 2gd © þ Scot- N mi 
young Pretender, reached. the/weltern les „ d) ae zone 
land, and landed at Moidart, where he. ty him in N pros 
| received by Mr. Macdonald, who conceal d among ol and 
his houſe till notice of his arrival was Alper accgenbie hor 
the clans; where he was ſoon joined by a *reſpeti't pg 
number of hardy mountaineers, under thell kt ee 
Had the government akted vigor"). the voung eh e 
intelligence ived of his aria". the ITreſf 
intelligence they received of his ed ; but de dere 00 
adventurer. mult, ſoon have been ct the inform” Onlet 2 
lords of the regency paid liule regard uo f thoſe U chief 
tion, and even ſuſpected ihe integra 1 over — 


; me 
whom it Was conveyed. A ſhort * havin 
convinced them of their error. 1 


1 


45. | A. D. 1745: 
fron WM .fembled; about 1500 men, encamped in the neigh- 


the WM pourhood of Fort William, and immediately com- 
& of Ml nenced hoſtilities. A detachment from his main 
ar. Wil body ſurprized two companies of new raiſed ſoldiers, 
Bri. WY who, after an obſtinate diſpute, were obliged to ſub- 
con. mi. An officer of the king's forces having fallen 


ino the hands of the rebels, was courteouſly diſmiſſed 


ort for his perſonal ſafety. The adminiſtration was 


The now effectually alarmed. The lords of the regency 
| bo. WW ifued a proclamation, offering 30, oool. to any per- 


ſon who ſhould apprehend the. eldeſt ſon of the Pre- 
tender; and a courier was diſpatched to Holland, to 
haſten the return of his majeſty, who arrived in Eng- 


5 nnd about the latter end of Auguſt. A requiſition 
War, vas made of the 6000 Dutch auxiliaries ; and ſeveral 
rent Britiſh regiments were recalled from the Netherlands. 
Is by BY A loyal addreſs was preſented to the king by the city 
z the, of London, and the merchants of the metropolis 
ming reſolved to raiſe two regiments at their own expence. 
lion Orders were iſſued to keep the trained bands in rea- 
us in dineſs; to array the militia of Weſtminſter ; and 


inſtructions to the ſame effect were ſent to all the lords 


Ide principal noblemen of the nation made a tender 
of their ſervices to his majeſty, and many of them 
received commiſſions to levy! regiments towards the 
ſuppreſſion of the rebellion.” Bodies of volunteers 


vas vere incorporated in London, and many other 
en- places: aſſociations formed, large contributions rai- 
able {ed in different towns, counties, and communities; 
olve and a great number of eminent merchants in London 


agreed to ſupport the public credit, by receiving as 
ulual, bank notes in payment for the purpoſes of 
a | «FIT 


| of As ſoon as it was known at Edinburgh that the Pre- 
1 by tender's ſon had landed, Sir John Cope, commander 

J in chief of the forces in Scotland, marched to oppole 
b 


the rebels; but they gave him the flip, and on the 


nch fourth of September arrived at Perth, where they 
2 ſeized the public money, and proclaimed the Preten- 
lea 


der king of Great Britain, by the name of James 


| 4 mular duke of Perth, the viſcount Strathallern, lord 
ſup George Murray, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinc- 
e be uon, with their followers. The marquis of Tulli- 
pon bardine took poſſeſſion of Athol, and armed his 


tenants in ſupport of the cauſe he had undertaken. 
Being thug conſiderably augmented, the 'rebel army 


of bo croſſed the Froth, took. poſſeſſion of Edinburgh with- 
cg" WH our oppoſition, and Charles fixed his head-quarters 
id | il the royal palace of Holyrood-houſe, but was diſ- 
7 ibpomted in ſeizing the treaſure belonging to the two- 
| ko anks of that kingdom, it having been previouſly 


-nVeyed into the caſtle, which was defended by a 


obll ron ˖ 4 5 | | | | 
ve Gueſt garriſon, under the cominand ” | gran 
f 0 Hir John Cope, hearing the rebels were maſters of 
4 her | ndurgh, marched back to Aberdeen, where, for 
| her * greater expedition, he embarked his troops, and 


"the 16th of September, landed at Dunbar, about 


the : 

. 1 miles to the eaſtward of the capital. Here he 
indh the Joined by two jo. of dragoons, who, on. 
um in proach of the rebels, had retired from Edin- 
nos ant and be immediately marched towards the rebel 
erable he 7 in order to give them battle. On the aoth 
eftive d + ed in the neighbourhood of Preſton- pans; 
; © rebels did not wait for him to betzin the at- 
e lil Ty $4. the next morning earl 5 the yaung Preten- 
Joan ech zr ad at the bead of the Highlander with 
n been potable impetuoſity, that the king's troops 
form? | n broke, and entirely routed. At the firſt 
ole by he chief, dragoons gm — great precipitation, ; but 
were und Part of the infantry, who made a vigorous 
a d ry 

hav) 8 


vith one of the Pretender's manifeſtos, and a paſſ- 


lieutenants of the counties throughout the kingdom. 


III. Here the young adventurer was joined by the 


6 E OR GE tt, 


, 


| 
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forces fell on the field of battle, among whom was 


colonel Gardiner, who diſdained to fave his life at the 


expence of his honour : when abandoned by his own 


regiment of dragoons, he alighted from his horſe 


and fought among the infantry, until he fell-covered 
with his wounds, | 1 | 
This victory was of great importance to the rebels; 


they procured arms, a train of field artillery, and a 
conſiderable ſum of money: for the tents, cannon, 
baggage, and military cheſt of the royal party fell 


into their hands. It alſo induced ſeveral of the 


chiefs, who had hitherto continued on the reſerve, to 
exert themſelves in favour of the Pretender. Charles 
Vas not, however, yet in a condition to purſue his 


march into England, he continued, therefore, to re- 
ſide at Holy rood-houſe; impoſed taxes on the inha- 


bitants; ſeized the merchandize depoſited in the 


king's warehouſe at Leith; compelled the city of 
Glaſgow to advance a conſiderable ſum of money; 
and laid the whole adjacent country under contribu- 


tion. Large ſupplies of money, artillery, and am- 
munition, were ſent from France by ſingle ſhips ; 
and the number of his followers increaſed daily, 


though the greater and richer part of the inhabitants 
of Scotland were averſe to his family and pretenſions, 
and many even exerted themſelves in defence of the 
government. The miniſtry were no ſooner informed 
of Cope's defeat, than they ſent orders for three ba- 


tallions of guards, and ſeven regiments of infantry 


} 
to return from Flanders; and theſe being joined by 
the 6000 Dutch troops lately arrived in England, 


began their march to Newcaſtle, under the command 


[| of general Wade. 694 2 115 
On the 16th of October the parliament met, wen 


his majeſty made a ſpeech to both houſe, in which 
he informed them, that an unnatural rebellion had 
broke out in Scotland; and that he relied upon their 
affections to him, and their care and concern for the 
public ſafety, to take ſuch ſteps as might enable him 


to extinguiſh this rebellion effectually; to prevent 


any foreign power from aſſiſting the rebels, and to 
reſtore the peace of the kingdom. 

Addreſſes, containing the warmeſt expreſſions of 
loyalty, were preſented by both houſes to his majeſty; 
and the commons, in order to provide for: the pub- 
lic ſafety, ſuſpended the. Habeas Corpus act: upon 


which ſeveral ſuſpected perſons were taken into cul- 


tody. Admiral Vernon was ſent to command a fleet 
in the Downs, there being great reaſon to ſuſpett that 


the French would attempt to invade the ſouth of 


Kent, and his ſhips ſeized ſeveral French veſſels 


which were carrying arms and ammunition to the 
rebels in Scotland. This was ftriking at the root 
ol the rebellion, and from ſuch circumſtances our 
| miniſtry. were enabled to form ſome notion of their 


ſtrength, and the methods to be uſed in oppoling 
them. 


In the mean time Charles, finding it impraQticable : 
to ſeize the caſtle of Edinburgh, marched towards 
England at the head of 3000 men; for after the de- 


feat of general Cope his army had increaſed conſider- 
ably. On the twelfth of November the rebel army 
attacked the city of Carliſle, and in three days it ſur- 
rendered; all the arms and ammunition falling into 
their hands: and there the Pretender was proclaimed, 


Thus ſucceſsful, and marſhal Wade not having been 


able to get up in time ta oppoſe them, they marched 


any moleſtation; and on the 2gth made their public 
entry into Mancheſter, At Preſton and Mancheſter 5 


the Pretender was again proclaimed; and in the 


latter place a regiment was raiſed for him, and the 


command thereof given to one Mr. Townly, a Lan- 
caſhire gentleman, who had been ſome years in the 


Vere either killed or taken, 500 of the kings French ſervice, | It is impoſſible to expreſs the con- 


ſternation 
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chat the rebels had got ſo far fouthward ; apd, there- 
fore, the duke of Cumberland, who had returned 
from Flanders, was ſent down to oppoſe them. 
In che beginning of December the rebels left 
Mancheſter, paſſed the river Merſey, and advanced 
to Congleton, ſeemingly with an intention to meet 
and engage the duke, whoſe advanced guard was 
then at Newcaſtle: Underline; but they ſuddenly 
turned off to the left, and marched into Derby, as 
if they intended to avoid his royal highnels, and pro- 
ceed immediately to Londen. © Fbis news occalioned 
inexpreſſible terror: the troops in the neighbourboad: 
of the capital were ordered to march and form a camp 
upon Finchley-· common, and the king reſolved to 


Stair: the militia of London and Middleſex were 
kept in readineſs to march: dauble watches were 
poſted at the city gates, and ſignals of alarm appoint- 

ed. But this ſtate of _— was: of ſhort-duration: 

/ the: Pretender finding himſelt'difappointed in his ex- 
pettations, and that no attempt Was made by the 

1 French towards an invaſion, called a council of war 

| | at Derby, where it was determined to retreat to 
1 Scotland witli all expedition. In purſuance of this 
reſolution they left Derby om the ſixth of December, 
and on the ninth arrived at Mancheſter; entered 
preſton on the 12th, and continued their route with 
the ſame expedition to the northward. General 
Wade, wich a view of intercepting them in their 
but finding they had already reached Wigan, he re- 
Oglethorpe, with his horſe and dragoons, to join 
another party detached by the duke in purſuit of the 
rebels, whoſe rear they overtook in Lancaſhire, and 
feveral {kirnn{hes enſued, of no material conſequence 
to either party. Charles reached Carliſle on the 
19th, and aſter reinforcinig the garriſon of that place, 
croſſed the rivets Edin and Solway into Scotland. 
On the 2 iſt the duke of Cumberland inveſted Car. 
liſle, and on the goth» the garriſon ſurrendered at 
diſcretion. Thus having purſued the rebels to the 
northern verge of England, and retaken the only 


place they were maſters of, his royal highneſs return- 


= ed to London, and the priſoners, amouiing to 400, 
= were confined in different:jajls,* 0 4 (nn 16 


A. D. 1746. Aſter a very fatiguing; march. he 


rebels reached Glaſgow, from which they. exatted very 


ſevere comributions. From this City they continued 


their march to Stirling, where they were joined by 
ſome forces, aſſembled by lord Lewis Cordon; arid 


ohn Drummond. The latter, who arrived from 


French and Itifh, fixed his head- quarters at Perth; 
and was joined by the earl of Ctomurtie and other 
chiefs, with 2000 of their vaſſals, and a ſmall train 
. of artillery. A conſiderable ſum of money had been 
1 e ſent them from Spain, and they had found means to 
| Ee: turprize a floop of. wat at Montroſe, with the guns of 
which they fortified that harbour. Charles, thus 
l : reinforced, inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, defended 
by general Blakeney, who eaſily rendered all their 
attempts abortive On the 1gth of January general 
Hawley, who had aſſembled a conſiderablè body of 
forces at Edinburgh, advanced to Iinlithgow. Next 
day they rendezvouſed Falkirk, and on the 174 
2 the rebels were perceived in full March to atiack the 
S _ king's forces; upon whieh Hawley ' diſpatched” two 
E- _ regiments of dragoons to drive them from an em- 
nence whieh they had taken poſſeſſion of; hut dhe 
firſt volley of the rebels breſte their ranks, and they 
retreated with precipitation; and falling in among 
che infantry,” put them likewiſe into confuſion. © The 
rebels followed their ſueecſs, and the royal army, 

B a 


\ 
i\ 
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ſternation of the people in London, when they found | 


| of their tents. and artillery, to the enemy, 


my, who had renewed the ſiege of Stirling catl. 
abandon [that enterpriae: 8 e, 


take the field in perſon, accompanied by the earl of 


| deen and Finlater, andſeveral other perſons of dil, 
lünction. The ſloop of war which the rebels had fur. 


| Aberdeen, and. on the 1 fth paſled the Spey without 
march, advanced from Ferry- bridge into Lancaſhire; 
turned to his poſt at Newcaſtle, after ſending general | | 
10 g ve him battle. The ſame night, however, the 


| rebels marched with an intent to ſurprize the duke 


| miſunderſtanding amongſt them, proved abonive, 


duke immediately formed the royal army into three 


rance in November, with a {mall reinforcement of - | © 
lecond line, ſullained the firſt, and ſoon puta flop l 


rebel army 
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aſter, making one irregular diſcharge, fled in the . 
molt diſorder, leaving the field of, battle, with Wr 


| After this defeat, it was thought expedient t | 
duke of Cumberland Waden hn © ng 
mand of the army in Scotland. | His rayal:highnels 
| therelore, on the. laſt day of January, put. him{zlF. 

fourteen battalions of Infantry, two regiments of dra. 
goons, and n 300 bigblanders from Argyleſhire. He 
began his march to Linlithgow, which obliged the ere, 


r 


* 2 


nat er e1:they paſſech the Forth vith 
great precipitation, retiring by Badenoch towards In. 
verneſs ; the caſſie af Mhich they reduced together 
with Fort Aygaſtusc::;Fhey next laid ſiege to For 
William and Blai rræaſtlb f Athol, but failed in both 
thele attempts. In the! mean time the duke having 
lecured their iniportant ! poſts of Stirling and Perth 
| advanced with his army to Aberdeen where. he . 
Joined: by the duke: of Gordon, the earls. of Aber. 


priſed at Moniroſe was: about this time retaken, vi 

a conſiderable ſum of moni y and a large quantity of 
arms on board, which ſhe had brought from France 
for the ſervice of the Pretender. 5 71 
On the 8th of April the duke of Cumberland leſt 


oppoſition. At Nairn, where he halted to refreſh, 
be received inteilligence that the enemy had burnt 
Fort Auguſtus, and marched from Inverness to Cul- 
loden, about nine miles diſtant from the royal army, 


army before day light; but this fcheme, by lome 


whereupon they returned to Culloden, reſolving in 
that ſtation to wait for the duke, who, on the 16th, 
decamped between four and ſive in the morning; and 
after marching about eight miles, the advanced guard 
perceived the rebels, amounting th 800 men, drawn 
up in order of battle, in thirteen divifions, ſupplied 
with ſome pieces of artillery; and pofted behind ſome 
old walls and huts, in a line witli Culloden houſe. Tht 


lines, and about one at noon the engagement began. 
The cannon of the enemy was very ill ſerved, and ab 
badly. pointed white that of che royal army made 
dreadful havock among them. Their ſront line then 
advanced to the attack, and about 500 of the High 
Landers charged the duke's| left wing with their uſual 
impetuoſity. The weight of this column diſordered 
one regiment ; but two battalions advancing ſrom the 


their career by a dreadful' fire, which killed a fen 
number. In the mean time, the dragoons under f. 
neral-Hawley, aſſiſted by the Argylethire mba, 1 
ving pulled down à park wall that covered the 8 
flank of the rebels, broke in among them ſword - 
bend, and completed their confuſion. The Fe” 
piquets on their leſt ſtood inaßtive during the vo 
engagement; and then ſurrendered themſelves 10 
ſoners of wart Inlefs than thirty minutes the d 4 
was totally defeated, and the 
vered with their dead bodies. Three thou 
Gain on the ſpot and in che purſuit. The ea! 
marnoch was taken in the field of battle; 
Balmetin@® Aurrendeted himſelf in a ſnon 
after, and ine marquis of Tullibardine fol, | 
example: the eat! of Cromurtie and bis lon genen 
tuken priſoners ſome days before the on ? . bit 
This victory put a Hnal livoke 10 zhe'rebe] ou wn 
tis royal /highnefs continued in the north fin 
to give proper orders for ſecuring the want, 
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the country. Having, however, received the ſubmiſ. | 
fon of almoſt all the clans and chieftains, he at length 
returned to London, which he entered amidſt the ac- 


mations of the people: 1 
11 to We ane adventurer, he eſcaped from 
the field of battle, and forded the river Neſs, and 
with a few horſe retired to Aird, where he held a 
conference with ſome of his adherents; but finding 
his affairs deſperate, he defired each of them to con- 
ſalt his own ſafety ; after which he aſſumed various: | 
diſguiſes, wandering from place to place among the 
mountains and weſtern iſlands for four months, during . 
which he underwent an amazing ſeries of dangers, | 
hardſhips, and miſeries: at laſt two ſhips, ſent on 
purpoſe from France to the coaſt, took him and 
about thirty of his followers on board, and in tbe 
middle of Auguſt landed him at Reſcourt, near Mor- 
laix, in Britany. F Te: 

Addreſſes were now preſented to his majeſty from 
all quarters, congratulating him on the ſucceſs of his 
arms, which had once more reſcued the nation from 
the violent attacks of deſpotiſm and popery. The 
two houſes of parliament, who ſet the example, alſo 
| voted their thanks to his royal highneſs the duke of 

Cumberland for his great and eminent ſfervices on this 


+ 


As the fate of the rebel lords is an event of an intereſting 
nature in the Engliſh hiſtory, we think it neceſſary to preſerve an 
ample account of the circumſtances that attended their reſpective 
executions. ; 
The 18th of Auguſt was the time appointed for the execution 
of Kilmarnock and Balmerino. Accordingly, about ſix o'clock 
on the morning of that day, a troop of the life-guards, with ano- 
ther of the horſe-grenadiers, and Jout 1999 of the foot, marched 
through the city to Tower-hill. The foot were placed in the 
form of a battledore, the round part incloſing the ſcaffold in the 
centre, and the handle being formed by two lines, extending to 
the Tower-gate, with a proper ſpace between for the proceſſion to 
paſs. The horſe were drawn up in the rear of the foot, with a 
Froper ſpace between for the commanding officers to trayerſe the 
. | 
About nine the ſheriffs of London (attended by their officers and 
the executioner) came to view the ſcaffold, as alſo the houſe to 
Which the lords were to be conducted, two rooms whereof were 
hung with black, At ten o'clock the block was fixed upon the 
ſcaftold, and covered with black cloth, with which alſo the ſcaf- 
fold was hung; and ſome ſacks of ſaw-duſt were carried up to 
upon it. Soon after this, the two coffins were brought on 
the ſeaffold, covered with black cloth, with gilt nails, &c. On 
the earl of Kilmarnock's was a plate with this inſcription, viz. 
5 Gulielmus Comes de Kilmarnock, decollat. 18 Auguſt, 1746: 
. tat, ſuæ 42. And that for lord Balmerino had this nay 
don: * Arthurus Dominus de Balmerino, decollat. 18 Augu 
1746, ætat. ſuæ 58.“ | | . 5 
the mean time the ſheriffs wont to the Tower, and after 
nocking at the gate, were admitted; when the priſoners, after 
the ſheritts had given a receipt to the conſtable for their bodies, 
were delivered to their cuſt y. Soon after this, the proceſſion 
om and when they had paſſed through the lines into the area 
4 the circle formed by the guards, the paſſage was cloſed, and 
de troops of horſe drew up behind the foot. The lords were 
Gndutted into ſeparate apartments in the houſe facing the ſcaf- 
% their friends being admitted to ſee and converſe with them, 
d earl of Kilmarnock was attended by the Rev. Mr. Foſter, 


« 


in chm of the church of England attended lord Balme- 
0, Before his lordſhip'entered the houſe, hearing ſeveral of 


de ſpectators aſk, Which is lord Balmerino? He an wered, ſini- 


$ 1am he, Gentlemen, at your ſervice. | 

fn «© they were in the houſe, the lord Balmerino aſked permiſ- 
u to have a conference with the earl in his apartment; which 

4 among other queſtions he aſked the earl, if he 


A „* ER 


of any order being ſigned by the prince (meaning the Pre- 
* ſon) to give no Sa 0 the Cattle of Calloden ? To 


« Mas earl anſwering in the negative, the lord Balmerino added, 
40 = [ neither; and ets Hrs to be an invention to juſ- 
Nr own myrders.” ' The earl replied, He did not 
this a fair inference, becauſe he was informed, after he 
a Priſoner at Inverneſs, by ſeveral officers, that ſuch an or- 
6 gned G. Murray, was th the duke's company.“ 
10 n Marray, ſaid lord Balmerino, then they ſhould not 
eabracie * it on the prince. After this, he took his leave, 
bag. uß the earl with the moſt. hoble and generous compli- 
My dear Kilmarnock, {aid be, I am only forry tat 


4 Was 
der 
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thought neceſſary to make examples of the moſt dil- 


crimes “. 5 
Beſides 
661 cannot pay this reckoning alone ; once. more farewell for 
„ ever!“ ; | | 


apartment. As ſoon as he was gone, the earl, with the compa 


without changing his vojce or countenance, | 


* Mr. Hume, and the chaplain of the Tower; and an- but, either to ſup 


; 2 of blood that flew on his clothes 
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occaſlon; and the commons ſoon after added 25,000; 
per annum to his former revenue, —_ __ 
The rebellion being now happily ſuppreſſed, it was 


tinguiſhed delinquents. In conſequence of which, 
bills of indictment for high-treaſon were found againſt 
the earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and the lord 
Balmerino, Theſe noblemen were tried by 'their 
peers in Weſtminſter-hall, on the 28th of July, the 
lord-chancellor preſiding as lord-high- ſte ward on the 
occaſion. Kilmarnock and Cromartie confeſſed their 
crimes; and, in pathetic ſpeeches, recommended 
themſelves to his majeſty's mercy. Lord Balmerino 
pleaded Not Guilty: he denied being at Carliſle at 
the time mentioned in the inditment ; but this being 
plainly proved againſt him, he waved his plea, and 
ſubmitted to the court, who found them all guilty, 
and they received ſentence of death. Kilmarnock 
and Balmerino were beheaded on Tower-hill ; but 
ſome. favourable circumſtances appearing in the caſe 
of Cromartie, he was pardoned, under certain re- 
ſtrictions. The lord Lovat, who was the life and 
ſoul of the rebellion, was afterwards tried, and being 
found guilty, received the puniſhment due io his 


The lord Balmerino then left the room, e to his __ 


preſent, kneeled down, and joined in a prayer delivered by Mr, 
Foſter ; after which, having refreſhed himſelf with a bit of bread 
and a glaſs of wine, he- expreſſed. a deſire that lord Balmerino 
might go to the ſcaffold firſt ;. but being informed that he could 
not be indulged in this, as he was firſt named in the warrant; he 
appeared ſatisfied, ſaluted his friends, and ſid, he-ſhould make 
no ſpeech on the ſcaffold, but deſired the minifters to aflift him in 
his laſt moments; accordingly. they, with his other friends, pre- 
ceeded with him to the ſcaffold, 

The multitude, who had been long expecting to ſee 
awful occaſion, on his firſt appearing on the ſcaffold, dreſſed in 
black, with a countenance 1 demeanour teſtifying. contrition, 
thewed the deepeſt figus of commiſeration and pity ; and his lord- 
ſhip, at the ſame time, being ſtruck with ſuch a variety of dread- 
ful objects at once, as the ſpectators, the block, his coftin, the ex, 
ecutioner, and the. inſtrument of death, he turned about to his 
friend Mr, Hume, and ſaid, “ Hume, this is terrible !” though 
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him on this 


After repeating ſeveral ſhort prayers, one of which was for his 
majeſty king George, and the royal family, his lordſhip embraced 
and took leave of his friends. The executioner, who had previ- 
ouſly taken ſomething to keep him from fainting, was ſo affected 
with his rang th diſtreſs, and the awfulneſs of the ſcene, that, 
on aſking him forgiyeneſs, he burſt into tears. His lordſhip bade 
him take courage, giving him at the ſame time a purſe with five 
guineas, and telling him. he would drop his handkerchief as a 
ſignal for the ſtroke. He procecded with the help of his gentle. 
man, to make ready for the block, by taking off his coat, and 
the bag from his hair, which was then tucked up under a napkin 
cap ; but this being too wide, the contracting it oecaſioned ſome 
as, The hair being adjuſted, he turned down the collar of 
his ſhirt and waiſtcot, kneeled down on a black cuſhion before 
the block, and drew his cap over his eyes; in doing which, as 
well as in putting up his hair, his hands were obſerved to ſhlake; 
himſelf, or as a more convenient poſture 
for devotion, he happened to lay both hands upon the block, 
which the executioner obſerving, prayed his lordſſſip to let them 
fall, left they ſhould be * 7 5 or break the blow. He was 
then told that the collar of his waiſtcoat was in the way, upon 
which he roſe, and with the help of a friend took it off; and the 
neck being made bare to the ſhoulders, he kneeled down as be- 
fore, In the mean time, when all things were ready, and the 
baize which hung over the rails of the ſcaffold was, by direction 
of the cologel of the guard and the ſheriffs, turned up, that the 
people might ſee eye circumſtance of the execution; in about 
two minutes after his lordſhip. had kneeled down, he dropped his 
handkerchief, when the execptioner, at one blow, ſeyered his 
head from his body, except only a ſmall part of the-ſkin, which 
was immediately divided hy gentle ſtroke, - The head was re. 
ceived in a piece of red baize, and, with the body, put into the 
coffin, and carried in a hearſe to the TO Wer. 8 

The executioner was obliged to ſhift himſelf, hy reaſon of the 
; and in the mean time 


the ſcaffold was cleanſed, and freth fewo wich fand, Tb 
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Beſides the examples made in the execution of the 
lords, ſeventeen officers of the rebel army were con- 


demnedand executed at Kennington Common ; nine 
at Carliſle ; fix at Brompton; ſeven at Penrith ; and 
eleven at York. Some few who had received ſen- 


' tence of death were pardoned, and a conſiderable 


number were tranſported tothe plantations. 


: \ / 


While England was engaged in cruſhing a rebellion 


at home, the war raged with great fury on the conti- 


nent; for although an emperor had been choſen, yet ' 


the acquiſition made by the French in the Nether- 


Jands alarmed all Germany, while the Dutch looked | 


for nothing lefs than immediate deſtruQtion, They 


in general conſidered it neceſſary that a periqn ſhould | 
'be made choice of to conduct the affairs of the re- 
public, and none ſeemed more proper than the prince 
of Orange, who had married the princeſs royal of 


England. But a ſtrong party. oppoſed that motion, 
and the command of the army was conferred on 
prince Waldeck, a German, and a man of known 
courage ; but as he .was not a native of the country, 
ſoit could not be ſuppoſed that he would act like one 
naturally atiached to the republic. 
About the middle of April, the French kin 
the field, accompanied by marſhal Saxe and ſeveral 


being done, the ſheriffs went for the lord Balmerino, who, Sacing 
* this time, had converſed chearfully with his friends, refreſhe 
himſelf twice with a bit of bread and a glaſs of wine, and defired 
the company to drink to him, ſaying, that he had prepared a 
ſpeech, which he ſhould read on the ſcaffold, and therefore ſhould 
not there ſay any thing of its contents. eb x 
When the under-ſheriff entered his lordſhip's apartment to let 
him know the ſtage was ready, he prevented him by immediately 
, aſking if the affair was over with 
ing anſwered in the affirmative, he enquired how the executioner 
performed his office; and upon receiving the account, ſaid it was 
well done: then addreſſing himſelf to the company, he ſaid, 
4 Gentlemen, I ſhall detain you no — * Fr and with an eaſy 
unaffected chearfulneſs, ſaluted his friends, and proceeded to the 
ſcaffold. He was dreſſed in his regimentals, which were blue 
faced with red ; and his appearance, with the apparent compoſure 


of his mind, aſtoniſhed the ſpectators. | 
As ſoon as he arrived on ſcaffold, he took off his coat and 


waiſtcoat, together with his neckcloth, and threw them on his 
coffin ; he then put on his flannel waiſtcoat, which had been 
E for that purpoſe, and taking a plaid cap out of his poc- 
„ he put it on his head, ſaying, he would die a Scotchman. 
After kneeling down at the block to adjuſt his poſture, and ſhew 
the executioner the ſignal for the ſtroke, which was dropping his 
arms, he once more turned to his friends, and took his laſt fare- 
well: then, looking round on the ſpectators, he ſaid, Perhaps 
« ſome may think my behaviour too bold, but remember, (ſaid 
4 he to 2 gentleman who ſtood near him) that I now declare it is 
< the effe&t of confidence in God and a good conſcience, and I 
% ſhould diſſemble if I ſhould ſhew any ſigns of fear.” 
As he the executioner, obſerving the axe in his hand, he 


tock it from him, felt the edge, and returning it, clapped him 


on the ſhoulder to encourage him; he tucked down the collar 
of his ſhirt and waiſtcoat, and ſhewed the executioner where to 
ftrike, defiring him to do it reſolutely, for in that, ſaid his lordſhip, 


will conſiſt your kindneſs. He then went to the fide of the ſtage, and 
called u warder of the Tower, to whom he gave ſome money, 
aſked which was his hearſe, and defired that the man ay? (4 
drive near the ſtage. 5 | e f A LD 


He then, without trembling or changing countenance, again t 
| 3 3 3 and oe Wich his arms ſtretched 
out, ſaid, .O Lore reward my friends, forgive my enemies, 
and receive my ſoul,” he gave the ſignal by each his arms 


fall. His amazin en ty, and the unexpectec 

ſuddenneſs of the bal, ſurprized the executioner, that though 

| he ſtruck the „ the blow was not given with ſufficient 
ſtrength to cut through the neck, on which he made an effort to 
turn his head 10 the enecutioner; but a ſecond blow immme- 

_ <diatelyfi the firft, rendered him quite inſenfible, and a 
third finiſhed the work. His head was received in the ſame man- 
_ as 8 N — IO with 
the ' coffin, and conveyed to Tower, in which pla 
— e 2 en 

e eart-gf Kilmarnock was a nobleman of fine perſonal ac- 
e ee 
d eng; elf in ion þ the deſperate 
| Gruber bf his fortune, and . E 


vernment, on account of his having been deprived of 3 


ere time enjojed.--"Fhe" enemies of Ms. Falter (who - 


4 . 
+ 


* 


him after condemnation) pretended that he had all along 


4 N 
4 . . 
F * » 74 
- 
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took 


e lord Kilmarnock; and be- 


* 2 


the body, was put into 


from reſentment to the — 
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other generals: and the allies, under count Bath. 


ani, not being able to oppole them, retreated to B. an 
da, the capital city of Dutch Brabant, leaving Am. = 
werp expoled to the enemy, ho, in a ſew days, ty; E 
polleſſion of it. A detachment from the French ;. _ 
my, under the command of the prince of (on oy 
was ſent to inveſt Mons, a city of great;ſtrength ; hu on 
the garriſon behaved with © much bravery, that ng, 15 
withſtanding the ſuperior numbers of the French * 
yet the place held out till the latter end of July, uber - 
they were obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war, 50 3 
rapid were the conqueſts of the French, that eich 1 
place gave way to them, almoſt as ſoon as they ap. -: 
I 8 ; and Lewis A horns an edict, where. Ny 
by he ordered to be annexed io his dominions all dab * 
provinces that had been taken from his kingdons h in 
the Fn of Utrecht, All the towns of ſtrength i ll. 
the Auſtrian Netherlands had ſubmitted to ie v 
French, except Namur, a ſtrong fort ſituated on th let 
confluence of the Maeſe and the Sambre; and tha 55 
the French reſolved to bring under ſubjeQtion au * 
as a convenient opportunity ſhould offer. * - 
In the mean time the allied army being reinforce chap 
with a number of Heſſians that had been ſent over 8 
from Scotland, as alſo with a ſtrong body of Ault "me 
5 . | ans 
i Eve. | | 
flattered his lordſhip with the hopes of a pardon, provided he kept | TOY 
up a ſhew of penitence to the laſt. Thus calumny (for probably Thy 
it was nothing more) received ſome countenance by Kilmarnock Newg: 
raiſing his head, after it was laid upon the block, and looking in Italy 
round among the ſpettators ; notwithſtanding which, he died as e. 
a man and a chriſtian. 5 of Sir 
The conduct of lord Balmerino, on this ſolemn occaſion, to king 
though very different from that of Kilmarnock, was far from ſuch v7 
as his enemies reported, It is beyond a doubt that he would Sime 
have accepted a pardon from the crown, could he have obtained 00 W 
it; but finding all his * ineffectual, he prepared him- a * 
ſelf for death with great fortitude and reſolution. The of ac- 5 bus 
curate obſervers could not diſcover in his geſture, on the fatal in 8 
day, the leaſt ſymptom of concern, much leſs of fear; notwith- Hl 0 
ſtanding which he was ſo far from being inſenſible, that he was —— 
* ſeen to check his natural boldneſs, leſt the ſpectaton ſhould think * 
it indecent. He maintained his principles to the lat. Kilmar- | EY 
nock pes to be convinced of the criminality of his conduct; obtained 
but Balmerino certainly acted from principle. EE ated 
The number of ſpectators at theſe executions was incredible; the | oe 4 
hill, the ſcaffolding, and the houſes being crouded with people, wy 
who, in general, behaved with great decency aun the whole det the + 
ſolemnity ; and very little damage or miſchief was done, elthet of kiph. 
by accident or otherwiſe, © _- | In thi: 
| | : | and whi 
On the 8th of December Charles Ratcliffe, eſq; commonly his Arps 
called earl of Derwentwater, who had been taken in a ſhip bow : | 
to Scotland, was beheaded on Little Tower-hill, near the Mino. t. 1 
ries, in conſequence of a rule of the court of King' bench, fer eulpate h 
being concerned in the rebellion in the year 1715 3 at wichen moſt ſeve 
he received-ſentence of death, but, with ſeveral others, made uſed the 
eſcape out of Newgate. F | PEAS ; ence, | 
As ſoon. as he arrived on the ſcaffold, he aſked for tie ef h. He was 
tioner, who coming to him, he took a parcel of gold out eſcape ; h 
pocket, and gave it him, ſaying, I am but a poor min. * be was pre 
“there are ten guineas for you; if I had more would gi i „ beſe 
10 you, and I defire you to do your bulineſs fo as to put me ©. | was fl 
« leaft miſery you can.” He then kneeled down before . „ ape: 
block, and, putting his hands together, made 2 ſhort me Reived fer 
after which two of the warders of the Tower came to 1 | his When th 
whom took off his wig, and the other put a whe} their Nared indi: 
head. After this, the unhappy criminal roſe, 22 Lee ids to 
aſſiſtance, took off his coat and Waiſtcbat. He then tutte untied Mercy, he a 
and took his leave, in a reſpeſtſul manner of the c Hbbon, that his 
the collar of his ſhirt, which was fallened with a bit de Through 
and n to tuck down the collar of his ſhirt ; but toner Uaonted, 
| able to reach far enough behind, he deſired the exe) "nent of 
aſſiſt him; which he accordingly did.  _. (eyeral tint out the 
| Alfter ſaying a ſhort prayer, and croſſing himſelf or to firik® "al who br 
he laid his head on the block, and defired. che ten fend my of wi 
far enough, adding theſe his laſt words, © K he gare in chearf 
&* hands thus, do von take my head off.” This che head, £37 Tbe next. 
leg than half a minute, when, one blow ſevered ue % BNP wa tot 
a ſmall part of the ſkin, which was cut aſunder a ner ſearch) nd e 
ſtroke. The body falling on-the ſcaffold, theexeetl! rr iciv, BN. | the; 
2 from whence be took. half a 7 © a colin, and if © Cut 
4 his beads. The head and. body were put un e; and the - Fray. 
canal in a hearſe to the Nag's-head in Gray Ad of 8. Giles i 5M 
4 g de 18 
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uns, reſolved to remain no longet unconcerned ſpec- 
tors, but to oppoſe the French with courage and 

rſeverance. Prince Charles of Lorrain, who had 
marched towards the Netherlands, knew the impor- 
tance of Namur, and therefore drew up the allied 
army, which he had now taken under his command, 
on an eminence, in ſight of the French forces. No- 
thing could have been better contrived than the mea- 
fares taken by the prince, ſo far as he was able to act 


the enemy. Bur the count Lowendahl, having taken 
Huy, where the allies had therr magazine, the prince 
nas obliged to retire to the north of the Maeſe, and 
leave Namur expoſed to the enemy. Accordingly, 
the trenches before it were opened on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, and the ſiege carried on by 33,000 French 
till the 23d, when the garriſon, conſiſting of 4000 
Auſtrians, after making a brave defence, were ob- 
liged to ſurrender priſoners of war. The allied ar- 
my, which lay encamped near Maeftricht, being 
joined by Sir John Ligonier, with ſeveral battalions 
from Britain, prince Charles reſolved not to remain 
ary longer inactive, but to venture on an engage. 
ment with the French: but count Saxe perceived 
his intention, and having fortified his camp in the 


— 


* 
36 — 


| is unhappy man thirty years after his eſcape from 
Tata 1 part of which time he ſpent with the Pretender 
in! 


, wh beheaded in the year 1716. They were the fons 
of Si Francis Ratcliffe by the lady Mary Tudor, natural daughter 
to king Charles II. | 


in r, lord Lovat, the laſt and moſt extraordinary per- 
Near ore for this rebellion, was executed on Thurſday 
the gth of April, 1747. This nobleman, in 1692, was a captain 
in Tullibardine's regiment; and, in 1695, he, with the aſſiſtance 
of his clan, violently forced the lady dowager of Lovat to 
him, for which he was tried and 5; e - but being after- 
ed by king William, he to France, and turning 
— —2 iſnon under the late king James. He 
Was — for ſome years in the Baſtile for acting a double part 
between the two crowns of England and France; and at len h 
obtained his liberty by taking the order of prieſthpod. He offici- 
ated a ajeſuit prieſt at St. Omer's till the rebellion in 1715, when 


and in recovering Inverneſs from the rebels ; for which he 
| pot the title of Lovat, and obtained the command of a company 
of high-landers, | | 3 
| 82 rebellion, however, he again fluctuated in his conduct; 
and while he endeavoured to preſerve appearances himſelf, he ſent 
tis fon, with the greater part of his clan, to join the Pretender, as 
7 by an expoſtulatory letter ſent to him from the lord pre- 
fident, In anſwer to this letter, he not only endeayoured to ex- 
eulpate himſelf, but was baſe enough to reproach his ſon in the 
molt ſevere terms: and in a letter to the duke of Cumberland 
uſed the moſt hypocritical flattery in vindication of his inno- 
re. | ; 
| Hewas apprehended by lord Loudon, from whom he made his 
elcape ; but was at laſt taken concealed in a hollow tree, while 
* Was preparing to go abroad. He was tried by the houſe of 

before whom he preſerved a jocoſe behaviour; and his de- 

was filled with the moſt ſatirical turns. His criminality, how- 

"Me, Traing ſufficiently. manifeſt, he was found guilty, and 
Kerved ſentence of death. 1 ; 
When the warrant for his execution was notified to him, he ap- 
pared indifferent as to his fate; and though he was urged by his 
ſends to throw himſelf at his majeſty's feet and petition for 
ae, he abſolutely refuſed it, ſaying, ** he was ſo old and infirm 

that his life was not worth aſking.” i | 

ugh the whole of his 3 after conviction, he ap 
dunes, 
of 


ment 
Vthout the 


his life, He received the notice'of his death-warrant 
leaſt alteration in his countenance, thanked the gentle- 
gn de brought it for the favours he had done him, and drank 
deaf wine to his health; after which he ſat down and con'- 
Fred chearfully wich him for a conſiderable time. 
de next morning, being informed that it was re 5 
Bae to be made for his execution likes tlat called the Maiden, 
ande uſed for beheading ſtate criminals in Scotland, he com- 


7" executioner will be puzzled to find it out with his axe; 
ne tes e it vill gut 


my ** CY 
s oo Ms ©» EC 


* 


conſiſtent with the inferiority of his army to that of | 


y. He was the youngeſt brother of James earl of Derwent-. | 


coming over to England, he eſpouſed the cauſe of government, 


and preſerved his jocoſe, ſatirical temper to the laſt 


" A 5 þ 
an en- 


the contrivance, “ for, ſaid he, as my neck is very — a 
3, AN 
the name of | 


GO EO hott 


ſtrongeſt manner, the allied army was obliged to re- 


ner, he ſmoaked 


which was ſup 


properly mixed with water. | 


F - - 
At eleven o's 
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turn once more to Maeſtricht. To chat place they 
were followed by the French, who had been rein- 
forced with that part of the'army which had been 
employed againft Namur, The allies now finding 
that an engagement was inevitable, prepared to meet 
the enemy, who had been drawn up in three co- 


| lumns, with artillery in the front; and about noon a 


moſt dreadful cannonading began, which did great 
execution on both ſides. At laſt the allies, after 
having done every thing that could have been per- 
formed by brave men, were obliged to abandon the 
held, and retreat to Maeſtricht, with the loſs of 5000 
men, and thirty pieces of artillery. But the French 
purchaſed the victory extremely dear, having loſt 
upwards af 'gooo men, without obtaining any material 
advantage, not being able to prevent the allies from 
making good their retreat. This action terminated 
the campaign in the Netherlands. The allies, paſſing 
the Maeſe, took up their winter quarters in the du- 
chies of Limburgh and Luxemburgh; while the French 
cantoned their troops in the places which they had 

newly conquered, —\ 
In Italy the Auſtrian and Sardinian forces per- 
formed many ſignal actions. Don Philip was obliged 
to 


15 ** a . 


W 


On the Monday preceding his execution, the major of the 
Tower went to ſee lu, and aſked him how he did. Do?” ſays 
he, © Why, Sir, I am doing very well; for I am fitting myſelf 
for a place where hardly any majors go, and very tew lieute- 


„ nant-generals.“ 


The next morning he deſired one of the warders to lay a pillow 
upon the floor at the foot of the bed, that he might try if he could 
8 perform his part in the tragedy in which he was next 
hurſday to be chief actor: and after having kneeled down, and 
placed his head upon the foot of the bed, he roſe up, and ſaid, 
By this ſhort practice, believe, I ſhall be able to act my part 
«« well enough.” | | 4 
On the Wedneſday morning his lordſhip waked about two 
o'clock, and prayed moſt devoutly for ſome time; after which he 
went to reſt again, and ſlept till between fix and ſeven, when he 


called for the warder to dreſs him as uſual; and during the courſe 


of the day, he not only talked pertinently and ſedately with ſome 
entlemen that came to ſee him, both about his own private af- 
airs, as well as the public affairs of the nation, but merrily joked 
with the warder that attended him, the barber that ſhaved him, 
and almoſt every one that went to him. Aftereatin 
Pipe, according to cuſtom, and then ſent or- 
ders to get ſome veal roaſted, that it might be ready to mince for 
his breakfaſt the next morning. 

On Thurſ 
about three o'clock in the morning, and, as he had done the 
preceding day, prayed in. a very devout manner for ſome time. 
At five he got up, called for a glaſs of wine and water, as uſual, 
and fat reading in his chair for two hours without ſpectacles; for, 
notwithſtanding his great age, he had never made uſe of any, 
poſed to have-ariſen from his uniform method of li- 


J 


a hearty din- 


the gth, being the fatal day, his lordſhip waked 


ving ; for though he often drank a chearful glaſs, yet he never 


drank to excels, and very ſeldom taſted wine without its being 


uring the courſe of the morni | 
uſual gaiety, without once diſcovering the leaſt ſign of fear or un- 
eaſineſs, as appeared from ſeveral incidents. At eight o'clock he 
defired his wig might be ſent to the barber, that he 
time to comb it out in the genteeleſt manner; and having deſired 
the warder to get him a purſe to put the gold in, which he deſigned 
for the executioner, he added, Let it be a good one, leſt the 
„ gentleman ſhould refuſe it. On the warder's bringi 
chuſe, he did not ſeem to approve: of either; however, he choſe 
one, and ſaid, Though it be none of the beſt, it is a purſe that 
* no man would refuſe with ten guineas in it.“ Between eight 
and nine he called for a plate of minced veal, ate heartily, and 
then, havin any ad — wine and water, he drank the 
of ſeveral of his friends and acquaintances. . 
On the morning of execution Mr. Alderman Alſop, one of the 
high ſheriffs, (the other being ill) attended by the two under ſne- 
it, and the proper officers, with the executionęr, went from the 
Mitre Tavern in Fenchurch-ſtreet, to the h pointed for 
them on Tower-hill. At ten o'clock the block was fixed+ on the 
ſcaffold, and his lordſhip's, coffin brought, which as covered 
with black cloth, TE with. coronets; &tc. and on the lid was 
ble 4 RE * erz Fraſer dy Lovat, decollat. 
4 pril. 9, 1 74 tat, | "EP OW. Has 
(lock the high bea, 


o :p j 


his lordſhip behaved with his 


might have 


two to 


with his attendants, went tis. 


: 
ut 


' fefied; for they were obliged to retreat, with'the loſs 
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to abandon Milan; and the king of Sardinia; baving | 
retaken a the Piedmonteſe forts, advanced towards 

Genoa, In order to join the Auſtrian army. This 
brought on a moſt bloody engagement, in which 
above gooo of the French and Spaniards, were killed, 
and 6000 taken priſoners; while the Aultrians did 
not loſe above 4000. Soon after this baue, the 
Auſtrian forces were joined by thoſe of the king of 
Sardinia, who took upon him the command in chief, 
and reſolved, if poflible, to drive the French and 
Spaniards from their entrenchments, which he ef- 


e 


of 8000 men, beſides their canon and ammunition. 
In conſequence of theſe, repeated ſoſſes, Don 
Philip found his army reduced to 30,000 men, witb 
which he returned to Provence, and put them into 
inter quarters. Nor was it much better with the 
count de Gages, whoſe forces ſuffered conſiderably ; 
and the court of Madrid was ſo enraged, that he was 
recalled;” and the command given to the marquis de 
MN: 7 E425; OWE OTH on ny 
On the 4th of December the ſenate of Genoa de- 
livered up their capital city to the Auſtriays, bo 
placed in it a garriſon of only 600 men, under the 
command of the marquis de Botta. Had, the Auſtri- 
ans, on this occaſion, obſerved a conduct conſiſtent 
with humanity, they might have remained maſters of 
Genoa-:- but their cruelty, in exaQting taxes of an 
exorbitant nature, drove the people to'deſpair, and 
awakened in them the laſt remaining ſpark of cou- 
rage. They roſe in ſuch numbers upon the garri- 
ſon, that they killed many of them ; and being joined 
by the., peaſants in the neighbouring country, the 
hole Auſtrian army was driven out of the territories' | 
of Genoa. © OS: 5 | 
In the month of July this year died Philip, king of 
Spain, a man of a peaceable diſpoſition,” but hurried 
on to war by the intrigues of the French King, and 
the ambition of his queen, who was a mortal enemy to 
the Auſtrian family. Much about the ſame time 
died Chriſtian VI. king of Denmark, a prince be- 
loved by his ſubjects. He was ſucceeded by his lon 
Frederick, who had married the princeſs. Louiſe, 
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the Tower, and demanded the priſoner. When it was notified to 


teration in his lordſhip's countenarice. After e þ paper 
"of com: 


le on the hill, 
1 14 


an old grey head that clogs up three ſteps-without two 
od on- the ſcaffold, obſerying one 


daughter of his Britannit majeſty, and who reigned 
many years afterwards, rather as a tender parent than 
an ablolute ſovereign. e | | 


A. D. 1516, 


The nav. I tranſactions of this year were produddixe 
of very little honour to the Britiſh nation. Commo: 
dore Peyton, who commanded fix ſhips of war in tis 
Ealt-Indies, ſhamefully declined engaging a French 
{quadron of e e and abandoned the in 
portant ſettlement of Fort. St. George, which b 
the month. of September, was taken by commodon 
de la Bourdounais. The French then made an at. 
tempt upon St. David's, another of our ſettkemers 
in the Eaſt-Indies ; but by the valour of the gam 
ſon, and the arrival, of commodore Griffin fron 
Europe, with a ſtrong reinforcement of ſhips, they 
were compelled to abandon their enterprize. - | 
N powerful fleet was fitted out at Spithead, con 
ing of 16 large ſhips, and 8 frigates, beſides bonh 
ketches, tranſports, and ſtore ſhips, in order to 1. 
tempt the conqueſt of Quebec, the capital of Cana 
but by unaccountable delays the fleet was detainedin 
England, till the ſeaſon was too far advanced to rique 
the great ſhips on the coaſt of North. Amen 
'The miniſtry, however, unwilling that this expenſie 
_ armament ſhould be:wholly.uſeleſs to the nation, di. 
patchec it under the command of admiral Leſtock v 
the. coalt of Britany, with orders to make hink 
maſter of port ! Orient, which place was the repoſun 
of all the ttores and ſhips belonging to the French 
Eaſt-India company. Six battalions, with a detach 
ment of matroſſes and bombardeers were embyrked 
in 30 tranſports, under the command of heutenantges 
neral Sinclair, On the 14th of September, the whole 
fleet failed from Plymouth, and ſteering diretlly-for 


| the coaſt of Britany, which they made on de 1th 


they anchored in the road of Poldue; but the troops 
were not landed till the 2oth. The militia, reinforced 
by ſome detachments from different regimen, vere 
afſembled io che number of 2000; and ſeemed re 
lolved to oppoſe the diſembarkation; but fnding the 
Engliſh determined to land, they thought proper 10 
retire. When the forces were within half a league 
of the town, a deputation was ſent to general * 
| 2 2 912 Pag 7 offene 
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and Horace. This done, he took off his cloaths, and knelt donn 
at the block, telling the executioner he would ſay a ſhort praſe, 
| — then drop his handkerchief as à ſignal for him to do hu 
Having placed himſelf too near the block, the executioner de 
fired him to move a little farther back, Which he did, anda 
pacing his head and neck properly on the block, in balf a nintt 
he dropped his handkerchief, when the executioner, he dn 
become expert in his buſineſs, ſevered the head from the body 
one blow, both of which were put into the coffin, and gam wy 
hearſe to the Tower, where, 4. next day, they were KT. 
As his lordſhip had originally profeſſed the proteſtant reg 
but had afterwards declared himſelf'a Roman Catholic, nil 
was an exile in France; and as he had taken the oaths pe 
government, and profeſſed being again a proteſtant, ert. » 
is return ih the year 1715, it was uncertain what rebgrs f 
would die of, till after he was told of the warrant being ow 
for his execution. He then threw off the diſguiſe in which wa 
ſo . br. am” and defired that Mr. Baker, 2 Roma! 
might have permiſſion to come to him, for that he was and WO 
die a Roman Catholic. 8 1s pre 
Before the warrant for hig execution was ſigned, be 7 * 
vailed on by his friends to petition for a pardon for his el a 
then a priſoner in Edinburgh Cattle, who was forced in witneh 
rebellion by his imperjous commands, as appeared by lle 1, 
| ſes for the crown at his trial.“ In this petition, ator" 
| refuſed to expreſs himſelf in ſuch terms as he thought wo his Kl 
8 ſubmiſſion, or was the leaſt inconſiſtent 
principles ; Tag th 
oy On the day of his execution, one of the 1 5 Kan z 
| ſouth-lide of the hill, ſuddenly fell down ; by un 
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| % gain, I 4 very an with you. 
ez 
2 


roy Mogul 1 ” led, and a much 
Are y m and bruiſect. | 5 anti 
- Lord Lovat's ſon was afterwards releaſed fron — 1 
und che Circumfiances of his caſe being confdered, © 
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offering to admit the Britiſh forces, on condition that 
*. they ſhould. be reſtrained from pillaging the inha- 
a | 


bitants, and deſtroying the magazines; and that they 
hould pay a Juſt price ſor their proviſions. Theſe 


ws terms being rejetted, the inhabitants prepared for a 
oY vigorous defence ; upon which general Sinclair. re- 
1 ſolved to beſiege the place in form; though he had 
= neither time, artillery, nor forces, ſufficient for ſuch 


an enterprize. All his cannon amounted to no more 
than a few field pieces; and he was obliged to wait 
for two iron guns, which the ſailors dragged up from 
the ſhipping. Had he given the aſſault on the firſt 
night after his arrival, when the town was filled with 
terror, in all probability it would have been eaſily 
taken by ſcalade ; but the reduQtion of it was rendered 
impratticable by his delay. The ramparts were 
mounted with cannon from the ſhips in the harbour; 
| additional works were raiſed ; the garriſon was rein- 


forced with ſeveral bodies of regular troops, and 
ak eat numbers were aſſembling from different parts, 


to abandon the enterprize, they erected a ſmall bat. 


hi ral places, with their bombs and red hot bullets, -and | 
* repulſed a detachment from the garriſon, which had 
mi made a ſally to deſtroy their works. But finding their 


ſo that the Britiſh forces were in danger of being ſur- 
rounded in an/enemy's country. Unwilling, however, 


| tery againſt the town, which they ſet on fire in ſeve- 


cannon produced no effe& upon the fortifications they 
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ambitious deſigns of France, determined to aſſemble 


. 1 


= deſpaired of ſucceſs, and the ſeaſon of the year ren- 
Rn dering it dangerous for the ſhips to continue on the 
niet oaſt, general Sinclair, after burying the two pieces 
toes of iron cannon, retreated: to the ſea fide; and em- 
15 ; barked with a very inconſiderable loſs. In the be- 
& ginning of October the fleet ſailed to Quiberon bay, 
* where they deſtroyed a Spaniſh man of war, took 
oo poſſeſſion of a fort on the peninſula, and reduced the 
reed trifling iſlands of Hovat and Heydie; after which 
pg | they returned to England. 155 
| rc. On the 18th of November, the parliament met; 
; the vhen his majeſty, in his ſpeech, told them, that it 
er 10 had been propoſed to hold a conference at Breda; ; 
a but as it could not be known what would be the iſſue, 
lait he vas determined to proſecute the war with vigour; 
Ferin and therefore the commons were given to underſtand, 
that it would. be neceſſary for them to grant the ſup- 
my Plies as ſoon as poſſible. | 76.4 | 
1edowt th houſes were unanimous in preſenting the moſt 
104 loyal and affectionate addreſſes to his majeſty; and 
me commons granted him 9;425,2541. for defraying 
oner + the expences of the war. On the other hand, the 
naue ng, in order to ingratiate himſelf with the people, 
= Propoſed to reduce three regiments of horle and dra- | 
50%) „ons, and two troops of his life-guards, by which a 
ried ini conſiderable ſum of money would be ſaved: and ſo 
erred. ſenſible were th | * Kine; 22 
„ eee e commons of the king's ceconomy in 
"11: being theſe unneceſſary forces, that they received 
; i oe meſſage with the warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude, 
ber u nd boch houſes preſented him with addreſſes on the 
igion Occaſion, | „„ ee 
ade F In the mean time, it appeared evident that the 
n pie, e rench had no intentions of making peace; for their 
d woull BW eie lucceſſes had made them ſo arrogant, that they 


W —— 
ould hearken to no terms of accommodation, but 


| ch as ſhould be dictated by themſelves. Ferdinand, 


1deſt bos 
no IN | © "ev king of Spain, who: had ſucceeded bis fa- 
je vi E N began to wiſh for peace; and even went ſo far, 
bee ap braid the French miniſtry wich having led his 
þ bis 1h E : 2» an expenſive and unneceflary war. The 
is — ot Portugal was made choice of to act as a 
G, * be ator between Great- Britain and Spain; but the 
* mis dation was rendered abortive, by the artful in- 
1 7 5 of the French, and the unrelenting diſpoſition 
nenen a» Spaniſh queen-dowager. 05 = We, TY £91 
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a Min! 
D. 4747+. Tbe allied powers; convinced of the 
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clared captain general and 
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a powerful army in the Netherlands. His royal 
highneſs the duke of Cumberland had ſet out for 
Holland about the beginning of December, to con- 
cert with marſhal Bathiani the plan of operations for 
the enſuing campaign, in which he was to act as com- 
mander in chief of the confederate forces. In the 


| month of March he took the field, and fixed his 


head quarters at the village of Filberg : the prince of 
Waldeck with the Dutch troops, were poſted at 
Breda, and marſhal Pathiani near Venlo. The allied 
army conſiſted of 120,000 men, but, through the in- 
excuſable negligence of the Dutch and Auſtrians, 
they had neither forage nor proviſions, which obliged 
them, notwithſtanding their early appearance in the 
field, to continue inactive for ſix weeks. 

In the month of April count Saxe took the field at 
the head of 140, ooo men; and the count de Cler- 


mont had under his command 19 battalions and go 


ſquadrons. On the 16th count Lowendahl was de- 
tached at the head of 27,000 men to invade Dutch 
Flanders ; he began by inveſting Sluys, which capi- 
tulated on the agth ; and before the end of the 
month, Sas Van Ghent, and ſeveral other places of 
leſs importance were reduced. . Lowendahl then in- 


_ veſted Hulſt ; to the aſſiſtance of which the allies 


lent a detachment of three Engliſh battalions under 
general Fuller, and the duke of. Cumberland, at the 
head of nine battalions more, followed with all poſſi- 
ble expedition ; but juſt on his arrival before the 


town, it was ſhamefully ſurrendered by the Dutch go- 


vernor, and the firſt intimation his royal highneſs re- 
ceived of this event was by a general diſcharge of the 
artillery from the fortifications upon his troops, by 
which numbers of men were killed, and his own per- 
ſon in imminent danger. The French general now 
took poſſeſſion of Axel and Terneuſe, and, continu- 
ing his rapid progrels, he, in a very ſhort time, com- 


began to prepare flat-bottomed boats for making a de- 
ſcent upon the iſlands of Zealand, which ſtruck the 
inhabitants with conſternation, and in all probability 
they would have been obliged to ſubmit to the enemy, 
had not commodore Mitchel, who way ſtationed with 
a Britſh ſquadron in the Swin, defeated the deſigns 
of Lowendahl. The populace of Zealand, ſeeing 
the danger to which they were reduced, clamoured 
loudly againſt their governors, who they aſſerted had 
been regardleſs of their preſervation. , This oppor- 
tunity was embraced by the friends of the prince of 
Orange. They reminded the people, that when the 
republic wasthreatened with deſtruction by Lewis XIV. 


in 1672, the election of a ſtadtholder abſolutely ſaved 


the ſtate. Inflamed by theſe repreſentations, the- 
people roſe in a body, and compelled their magiſtrates 
to declare the prince of Orange ſtadtholder. In 
compliance with the general voice, on the ad of May, 


the prince was, in the aſſembly of the ſtates- general, 


inveſted with. that dignity, and at the ſame time de- 
_ admiral of the United 


3 


Provinces. 
About this time a | 
Britannic majeſty and the empreſs of Ruſha, whereby, 
in conſideration of an annual ſubſidy of go, ol. 
ſne engaged to keep on foot, during the war, upon the 
frontiers of Livonia, a hody of 2 foot, and 40 
or go gallies upon the coaſt of that N 
in ſuch; manner as his Britannic majeſty ſhould. think 
roper. 
"The | | 
danger 40. which their dilatory proceedings had ex- 


poſed them, that they were willing to act vigorouſſy, 


in concert with Great Britain, in proſecuting the 
war; but previous to their fully exerting Nene 
Mkt OL ei ie bo +BY 
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pleted the reduction of all Dutch Flanders. He then 


% 


a treaty was: ſigned between his 5 


t province, to act 


Dutch vere now ſo thoroughly ſenfible of be 
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they inſiſted upon the diſſolution of the parliament of | 
Great Britain, of which, from the various com- 
plexions it had worn, they had no very good opinion. 
With this' demand, the king, by advice of his council, 
thought proper to comply: and on the 18th of June, 
having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, he diſ- 
miſſed them with a ſpeech, filled with the molt warm, 
and grateful acknowledgments for the loyalty, zeal, 
and tenderneſs, he had experienced from them in the 
moſt critical emergencies of government: a conduct, 
he ſaid, that muſt for ever endear the memory of this 
parliament to poſterity: but as it would neceſſarily 
determine in a ſhort time ; and as nothing would give 


ſo much weight and credit to our affairs abroad in the 


preſent cbtijundture, as to ſhew the dependence he 
had on the affections of his people, he had judged it 


ie ſpeedily to calſ a new parliament, not in 


the leaſt doubting to receive freſh proofs of the ſame 
loyalty and affeRion of his faithful ſubjetts in the 
choice of their repreſeitatives. In conſequence of 
this declaration the parliament was diſſolved, and 
writs were iſſued for ſummoning a new one; 
While theſe things were tranſatting, the confederates 
formed a defign of retaking Antwerp: but this city 
was fo effeQually covered by the grand army of the 
enemy, and ſo well fortified and garriſoned, that they 
ſoon fo e enterprize impratticable. His royal 
hig then reſolved to take poſt between the Great 
and Little Nethes, by which he covered Bergen-op- 
Zoom and Maeſtricht. About the latter end of May 
the Frenth king arrived at Bruſſels, and Saxe then 
determined to undertake the ſiege of Maeſtricht. For 


this purpoſe he advanced towards Louvain; and the 
confederates perceiving his intention, put their army 


into motion likewiſe, to take poſt between that town 
and the enemy. On the 2oth of July, the allies took 


poſſeſſion of their ground, and drew up in order of 


battle, with their right at Beilen, and their left ex- 
tending to Wirle; within a mile of Maeſtricht, having 
in the front of their left wing the village of Laffeldt, 
in which they poſted ſeveral battalions of Briuſh in- 
fantry. The enemy had taken poſſeſſion of the 
hei 
Yor pots armies cannonaded each other till the even- 
ing. The next morning the enemy's infantry marched 


down the hill in one column and attacked the village 


of Laffeltlt; which was defended wich great obſtinacy. 
The aſſailants ſuffered terribly in their app 
the cannon of the confederates, and they 


ſuch a warm reception from the Britiſh muſquetry that 


they could not ſtand it; But when theſe were broke 


and diſperſed, freſh brigades ſucceeded with aſtonifh- | 
ing perſeverance. ' The allies were driven out of the | 
; yet being ſuſtained by three regiments, they | 

d the enemy 

with great flaughter. Saxe, however, continued 
pouring in other battalions, and, the confederates be- 
ered by numbers, the French re- 


villa 
meatifed back their ground, and repul 


ing thus over-pow 
gained and maintained their footing in the village, 
after it had been three times loſt and carried. 
In the mean time the duke of Cumberland ordered 
the Britiſh and Hanoveriab forces o advance on the 
right of the enemy; and he had taken his meatures 
ſo prudently, that victory would have dectared-in fa- 
vour of the lies, had it not been for the cowardly 
behaviour of the Datch. The Briiſn and Hanove- 


rian foot advanced with fuch bravery, that the French 


had almoſt given way, and the duke ordered the 
Dutch cayalry to ſupport them; but, inſtead of obey- 
ing the orders, they wheeled to the right, an: trod 

down ſive battalions of the allied army. The French 
general, taking the advantage of this unexpecbeil eir- 
cumſtance, ordered his cavalry to advance, which 
they did, and broke through the lines of the Englith, 
Ip vain did the duke of Cumberland attempt to rally 


1 


ts of Herdeeren immediately above the allies; 


roach from 
met wich 
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ed that the enemy would not attempt an ? 
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the Dutch forces; and had it not been for the mg 


exemplary behaviour and bravery: of Sir John Li. : 
gonier, the allied army would have been totally de. 8 
feated. That brave general, putting himſelf at the " 
head of a large body of cavalry, attacked the French | l 
with ſuch fury, that he checked their progreſs, and 2 
in conſequence thereof, enabled the duke to reticy al 
in very good order. Sir John having, by his gallant th 
behaviour, thus ſaved the army, was the laſt my al 
that offered to retreat, and then he was taken priſoner | 
along with the Hanoverian general d'Yffembours f 
general Bland, colonel Conway, and lord Roben di 
Sutton. The loſs, in killed and wounded, fell alnyt to 
wholly on the Engliſn, Hanoverians and Heffians, { ſet 
few of the Auſtrians engaged; and the Dutch, in mi 
ſtead of having done their duty, contributed, Py th: 
great meaſure, towards the loſs of the battle. Thi fo) 
victory coſt the enemy upwards of -16,600 of thei in 
beſt troops, excluſive of 700 taken priſoners, amoy inc 
whom were ſix officers, and feveral other perſons of we 
rank and diftimetions. © oo I doi 
After the battle the allics paſſed the Maeſe, ut wh 
encamped in the duchy of -Kimburgh,” fo as to co ter: 
Maeſtricht, the garriſon of which was teinforcedly pril 
two Enghih, three Auſttian, and five Dutch by. the! 
tallions. )(. ˙ K1KX1XT1T1T1T1T1T1T1T11T 4; ' can 
I The French army continued for ſome time in he cipi 
neighbourhood of Tongres; and marſflal Saxe hy. was 
ing amuſed the confederates with marches and wol. neig 
termarches, at length detached count Lovenil, mal 
with 36,000 men to e Bergen-op-Z oom, tht ſoor 
ſtrongeſt fortification of Dutch Brabant; and bite he 
deemed impregnable. It was ſecured with a gurivn He 
of zo00 men, and well provided with artillery, m- con- 
munition, and magazines. The enemy appeared triu 
before it on the 12th of July; and ſummoned the retin 
governor to ſurrender, which he refuſed, The price the 
of Saxe-Hilburghauſen, with twenty battalions and whe! 
fourteen ſquadrons of the troops that could be moſt _ 
conveniently aſſembled, were ſent to its reef: the army 
prince entered the lines, and there waited in expeft- In th 
ation of a ſtrong reinforcement from the alled army; vithc 
and the old baron Cronftrom, whom the {tzdthol- Mon 
der had appointed governor of Brabant, aſſumed the the / 
command of the garriſon, © The enemy carried on retire 
their attacks with great vivacity, and the belicgel burg, 
defended themſelves with equal vigour. Count Lov- termi 
endahl received ſeveral reinforcements; and a col- purpc 
1 fiderable body of troops were detached from tit When, 
allied army under the command of baron Schwartt- of Boy 
emberg, to co-operate with the prince of Hilbury: Noa, 
hauſen. Lowendahl loft a great number of his men oy, 4 
by the continual fire from the: town, while he in re. nhabj 
turn opened ſuch a number of batteries, and pied "Ig 
them ſo warmly, that the defences began io ge . droy 
way. From the 1 6thof July to the 1 5th of Septen, - thei 
ber, the fiege an unimerrupted ſcene of Vier 
horror and deſtruſtion: deſperate ſallies were made, the toy 
and mines ſprung with the moſt terrible effefls: l Who ca 
works began to be- ſhattered, the town was leid u and dre 
aſhes, the trenches were filled with the bodies of rang 
ſlain; nothing was ſeen but fire and ſmoak ; pothing th the 
heard hut one inceſſant roar of bombs and cinnob * on 
The damage, bowever, ohiiefly fell on the berge I e 
who were ſlain in 'heaps, while the garriſon | * the cit 
very little; and could be ocdaſionally reljeved, &*ncral 
reinforced-from-he lines. It was now generel) % BW order t 
lieyed that the French general would baflel Mempt 
his endeavours 2 wbich belief foems to have eue, BY Tiled © 
to the governor of Bergen. p- 5 md helene oped 
- into's lval-ſocurity: for ſome-inconiderible te. A 


dabl. reſolved to ſtormy them: theſe elm 
thodght invincible, and, on Wat duppofitin, 7 | bu 
the 
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the French general having tegulated his diſpoſitions, 
about four o'clock in the morning of the 16th of 
September the ſignal was given for the aſſault. A 
prodigious quantity of bombs being caſt into the ra- 
yelin, the French troops threw themſelves into the 
fofſe, mounted the breaches, forced open a ſally- port, 
and entered the place almoſt without oppoſition ; for 
they had time to extend themſelves along the curtain, 
re” form themſelves in order of battle, before the 
garriſon could be aſſembled. But —_ the enemy 
had thus ſeized the ramparts without reſiſtance, they 
did not find fo eaſy a matter to gain poſſeſſion of the 
town, Two battalions of the Scottiſh troops, in the 
ſervice of the ſtates-general, were aſſembled in the 
market-place, and attacked them with fuch fury, 
that they drove them from ſtreet to ſtreet ; but freſh 
forces- arriving, the Scots were compelled to retreat 
in their turn; yet they continued OY every 
inch of ground, fighting until two thirds of them 
were killed; and then thoſe which remained aban- 
doned the town, having brought off che governor, 
who at the time of the aſfault was aſleep in his quar- 
ters, where he would have been ſurprized and made 
prifoner, had it not been for the amazing bravery of 
theſe, Highlanders; for the troops that were en- 
camped in the lines had retired with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. The redułtion of this important fortreſs 
was followed by the furrender of all thoſe in the 
neighbourhood, by which means the vittors became 
malters of the whole navigation of the Schelde. As 
ſoon as Lewis was informed of Lowendahl's ſucceſs, 
he promoted him to the rank of marſhal of France. 


He likewiſe appointed count Saxe governor of the 


conquered Netherlands; after which he returned in 
triumph to Verſailles; and in a little time both armies 
retired into winter quarters, when his royal highneſs 
the duke of Cumberland embarked for England, 
where he arrived on the 1gth of November. 
During this campaign the French had a powerful 


army in Italy, under the command of M. Belliſle. 


In the beginning of April that 1 the Var 
vithout oppoſition, and took poſſeſſion of Nice, 
| Montalban, Villa Franca, and Ventimiglia ; while 
the Auſtrians under the command of general Brown 
retired towards Final and Savona. Count Schuylen- 
durg, who had ſucceeded the marquis de Botta, de- 


termined, if poſſible, to recover Genoa. For this | 
| Purpoſe he aſſembled his forces in the Milaneſe; 

When, on the 13th of January be forced the paſſage 

of Bocketta, and advanced into the territories of Ge- 


noa. On the gift of March he appeared before that 
| Cty, at the head of 46,000 men, and ſummoned the 
| inhabitants” to ſurrender, but he received for anſwer, 
That they would defend their liberty to the laſt 
© drop of their blood, and periſh in the ruins of 
* their capital, rather than ſubmit to the court of 
the town till the beginning of May, when Boufflers, 
vho conimanded the Genoeſe, made a furious fally, 
and drove the beſiegers from their poſt : but the Au- 
lrians being well ſupported, he vas obliged to retreat 
vith the loſs of 700 men. The ſiege was now car- 
ned on with the greateſt vigour and intrepidity: the 


luburbs of Biſagno were taken, and, in all probability, 


the city itſelf muſt have ſurrendered, had not the 
general been obliged to abandon his enterprize, in 
order to cover Piedmont and Lombardy from the 


Alempts of the French. The ſiege, therefore, was 
g June, and the Auſtrian forces | 
red into the Milaneſe, in order to join the army 


daiſed on the 1 0th of 


dus Sardinian majeſty. 


M. Belleifle having determined to attempt. an ir- 


into Piedmont, arrived at the pafs of Exil- 


4 firong fortification on the frontiers of Dauphine, | 


Vienna.“ Schuylenburg, however, did not inveſt 


| 


— — 


| 


: 
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bih of July. The king of Sardinia had com- 


| 
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field, beſides which they 
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mitted the deſence of this important poſt to the eount 
de Brigueras, who, with fourteen battalions of Pied- 
montele and Auſtrians, formed an encampment be- 
hind the lines; while detachments were poſted along 
all the paſſes of the Alps. On the 8th, the chevalier 
de Belleiſle, brother to the marſhal, attacked the Pi- 
edmonteſe intrenchments with ſurpriſing vigour; but 
was repulſed with loſs in three ſucceſſive attempts. 


This brave general, determined not to ſurvive a mil. 


carriage, made one more effort to animate his diſpi- 
rited troops. Seizing a pair of colours from the hands 
of an enſign, he called on thoſe neareſt him to fol- 
low, and advancing with aſtoniſhing intrepidity, a- 
midſt a furious diſcharge of the enemy's muſquetry, 
he fixed the colours with his own hands upon the in- 
trenchments; but, at the inſtant, he received two 
muſquet balls, one in the head and the other in the 
body, which laid him dead on the ſpot. The French, 
diſcouraged by the lols of their leader, fled with pre- 
cipitation, leaving 4800 of their men dead in the 
had 600 wounded, The 
marſhal being informed of his brother's death, found 


all his hopes of penetrating into Piedmont by the wa 

of Ceva fruſtrated ; upon which he retreated towards 
the Var, to join the troops from Exilles, and prevent 
any invaſion on Dauphine by the king of Sardinia, 


for which purpoſe that monarch had aſſembled an 


army of 70,000 men, but the exceſſive rains rendered 


his ſcheme abortive ; and about the middle of Oao- 
ber both armies went into winter quarters., 

The naval tranſadtions of this year were very fa- 
vourable to England, An expenſive armament was 


fitted out by the French king, in order to retake Cape 


Breton; but this attempt being rendered impracti- 


cable, by the death of the duke d' Anville, who had 
been appointed commander of the fleet, and other e- 


vents, Lewis reſolved to renew his efforts againſt the 
Britiſh fertlements in North America and the Eaſt 


Indies. Accordingly two ſquadrons were fitted out 
at Breſt: that deſtined to att in America was com- 
manded by de la Jonquiere, and the other by M. de 
St. George. The Engliſh miniſtry being informed 


of theſe meaſures, determined to fruſtrate them, by 


intercepting both ſquadrons, which were to ſail at the 
lame time. Vice-admiral- Anſon and rear-admiral 


Warren were ordered out with a powerful ſleet to 
cruize off Cape Finiſterre. - On the gd of May they 
fell in with the French ſquadron, conſiſting of ſix 


large men of war, the ſame number of frigates, and 


four armed veſſels which had been equipped by their 
Eaſt India company, having under their convoy thirty 
merchant ſhips richly laden. The enemy's ſhips of 
war immediately drew up in line of battle, while the 


merchantmen, under the protection of the ſix fri- 


gates, continued their courſe with all the ſail they 


could carry. The Britiſh fleet was by this time 
formed, and the engagement began with great ſury ; 
but the enemy were ſoon compelled to ſtrike their 
colours. The loſs on both ſides was nearly equal. 


Immediately after the battle, three ſhips were diſ- 


patched in purſuit of the merchantmen and their 


convoy, nine fail of which were taken. Our fleet 
then returned with their prizes in triumph to Spit- 


head. A conſiderable ſum was found in bullion, on 


board the French merchant ſhips, which was eonveyed 
to London in waggons, amidit the acelamations of 


the populace. By this victory we not only put a ſtop 


to the deſigns of France againſt our poſſeſſions in 


North America and the _Eaſt Indies, but likewiſe 
diſtreſſed them by having upwards of 4000 of their 


beſt failers locked up in gur priſons. Soon aſter this 


tranſaltion admiral Anſon was created a peer, and 
- admiral Warren honoured with the order of the 
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Towards the latter end of June commodore Fox, 
with ſix ſhips of war, arriving off Cape Portugal, near 
the coaſt of Galicia, fell in with a fleet of French 
merchantmen,from St. Domingo. This fleet, which 
conſiſted of 170 fail, was under the convoy of four 
lage ilrips of war, commanded by commodore de la 
Motte. On diſcovering the Britiſh ſquadron, La 
Motte abandoned his convoy, 46 fail of which fell 
into our hands, having on board 1428 ſailors, toge- 
ther with a very valuable cargo, of ſugar, indigo, cot- 
ton, and other valuable articles. | 11 

In the beginning of Auguſt rear-admiral Hawke 


failed from Plymouth, with fourteen ſhips. of the line, 


to intercept a fleet of French merchant ſhips, bound 
for the Weſt Indies; and after cruiſing for ſome time 
upon the coaſt of Britany, about eight in the morn- 
ing of the fourteenth of October, being then in the la- 
titude of Belleiſle, he ſaw a great number of ſhips, 
which proved to be the fleet he was in queſt of, 
under convoy of nine ſhips of the line, be- 
ſides frigates commanded by M. de I Eſtanduaire. As 


ſoon as the French commodore could diſtinly make | 
the Britiſh ſquadron, he ordered one of his great 


ſhips and a frigate to proceed with the merchantmen, 
while he formed the line of battle, and waited the at- 
tack. At eleven. in the forenoon, admiral Hawke 
diſplayed the  fignal to chace, and in about half an 
| hour both fleets engaged. The battle laſted till night, 

when all the French {quadron, except the Intrepide 
and Tonant, had ſtruck to the Engliſh flag. Theſe 
two ſhips eſcaped in the dark, and returned to Breſt 
in a very ſhattered condition. The lols of the enemy 
amounted, to 800 men, while that of the Engliſh did 
not exceed 200. "if 


As ſoon as the aQtion was over, adeniral | Hawke dif. | 


patched a ſloop to commodore Legge, whoſe ſqua- 


dron was ſtationed at the Leward iſlands, with intelli- ] 


gence of the French fleet of merchant ſhips outward 


bound, that he might take the proper meaſures for in- 
tercepting them in their paſſage to Martinique, and 
In conſequence of this advice, 


other French iſlands. 
the commodore redoubled his vigilance, and a great 
number of the enemy's {hips fell into his hands. Ad- 
miral Hawke now condutted his prizes to England, 


and ſoon. after his arrival was created a knight of the 


Bath. e e eee, es: Renta cots ©. 
.  Rear-admiral Knowles, with a ſquadron of eight 
ſhips and two frigates, attacked fort Louis, on the 


ſouth ſide of Hiſpaniola, which after a ſhort but vigo- 
rous defence, was ſurrendered and demoliſhed, He 
then made an attempt upon St. Jago, in the iſland of 
Cuba, but in this he miſcarried; which he attributed to 


the miſcondutt of captain Dent; but that gentleman 


being tried in England by a court-martial, was ac- 


quitted with honour. . 


In the month of September, admiral Knowles being | 
chen on a cruize off the Havannah with ſeven ſhips. 
of the line, he fell in with. a Spaniſh ſquadron, under 


the command of the admirals Reggio and Spinola. 
Our fleet and that of the enemy were nearly equal in 
ſtrength, and an engagemen: immediately began, 


-which laſted fix hours; when, about eight in the eve- 
ning, two of the enemy's capital ſhips ſtruck, upon 


vhich the reſt of their fleet, ſheered off, and got ſafe 
into the Havannah “. gs 


In the courſe of this year the Britiſh cruizers-were | 
ſo alert and ſucceſsful, that they took 644 prizes from 
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examined into by a court- martial. Two of theſe captains were 

cenſured 3 nor did the admiral himſelf eſcape 

for ſome neglefts he had been guilty of in the courſe of the action. 

This was made a kind of party quarrel amongſt the gentlemen | 
2 | ; 
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+ Here again: Mr. Knowles accuſed ſome of his captains with 
miſbehaviour, whoſe conduct, on their return to England, was 


without reprimand | 


ſovereignty of the ocean. 


Spain, who carried on the war with equal mativity 


without loading the people with new, taxes, and the 


ber; and the commons having again choſen Artur 


in return to his majeſty's ſpeech, from both houſes 


gary, the czarina, the king of Sardinia, 


granted to the provinces of New England, to pl 
 *burſe them for the expence of reducing Cape ® 


ton; and 500,000]. were given to his majeſty i 
| farther proſecution of the war. In ſhort, 5 * 7 
m11I0P », 


tion, charged on a new ſubſidy of poundage ern. 


and the reſt by continuing a land at 45. in the pour 


Clarke, who was ſhot by captain Innes in a duel aul en 


1 
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the French and Spaniards; whereas the loſs on our 
fide did not exceed 450. . In a word, the ſuperiority 
of the naval arms of Britain was now ſo conſpicuouſly 
evident, that ſhe had not an enemy to conteſt her 
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dilput. 


When ſtates and empires make the moſt forcible 
efforts to diſplay their ſtrength, it is then generally 
found that they are the moſt in need of, and mol 
inclined to, a reſpite. from their operations. There 
was not one of the belligerant powers who did not 
now begin to think ſeriouſly of a peace. Notwith. 
ſtanding the rapid conqueſts France had made, ſhe 
drooped in the midſt of her triumphs ; her trade he. 
ing in a manner deſtroyed by a war with the Dutch, 
Auſtria ſaw. her finances almoſt exhauſted, her armie 
ill ſupplied, and moſt of her provinces laid waſte, 


and ill ſuceeſs, , and found the evils it had, intended 
Great Britain were all fallen on itſelf, began to ado 

more moderate meaſures. . Dann of all the 
contending powers had ſuſtained, by far the great 
expence, was not able to carry on another campaign 


Dutch, who were much fonder of negotiating than 
lighting, ardently wiſhed to ſee their 33 freed 
from. the French yoke, and themſelves delivered fron 
friends, who under the pretence of protedting then, 
laid waſte their moſt fruitful provinces, and Rope 
the ſources of their commerce. In fine, all the cu. 
tending powers ſeemed, , towards the, cloſe of thi 
year, to be inſpired with the ſame pacific views ad 
inclinations ; and it required no conſummate, {kill in 
E foreſee that 5 war could not be of nich 
onger duration. : JS; | 


| The new parliament, met on the 10th of Novem 


Onſlow: eſq; their ſpeaker, his majeſty opened ie 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech ; in which he congratulated tbe 
two houſes on the ſignat ſucceſſes of the Britiſ na, 
and the happy alteration of the government of the 
United Provinces. He likewiſe gave them to un- 
derſtand that a general congreſs would ſyeedily 
be opened at Aix - la- Chapelle, to concert the 
means for effefting a general pacification ; and ab- 
ſerved, that nothing would more conduce to the ſuc- | 
ceſs of this negotiation, than the vigour and una 
mity. ob their. pee 
Such loyal and affectionate addreſſes were preſented 


zovern 
| ions W 
it Lond 
hadting 
Admirals 
! ; ration 0 
as made the government perfectly ſecure of having contendi 
their moſt ſanguine wiſhes fulfilled ; and indeed ne- 
ver did parliament make good their profeſſions vil 
greater pundtuality than the preſent. They void 
40,000 ſeamen, and 49,000 land forces, beſide 


11,900 marines ; the ſubſidies to the queen of Hun- 


the eleftors 


of Meniz and Bavaria, the prince of Heſſe, an the 
duke of Wolfenbutile: the ſum of 235.749. op 


ſupplies fell very little ſhort of nine : 
which fix and a halſ were raiſed on a loan by ſubſcr'p 


X , 12 | bp Itain; 
from all merchandize imported into Great Brits 
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the death of capta 
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them in Hyde-Park: but it appearing, by unqueftib. meh 
dence, dat the deceaſed had 2 155 e challeng?, er 
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Ir the malt duty, and a million taken from the ſinking 
ty "ITE | | 
ly my D. 1748. In the month of March a congreſs 


a . 
mynkeer Haſſelaer. | 


In the mean time it had been reſolved by the allies 
to bring an army of go, ooo men into the Netherlands 
this campaign, in order to compel the French to 
abandon the barrier. But fo dilatory were the Eng- 
liſh in their proceedings, that the tranſports with the 
troops on board, deſtined to att in the confederate 
army, did not ſail from the Nore till the beginning 
of March. The allies, however, encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Ruremonde, to the number of 
110,000 men. Marſhal Saxe had received poſitive 
orders from the French king to form the ſiege of 
Maeſtricht, and accordingly on the third of April he 


el inveſted that city. The garriſon conſiſted of Impe- 
Ign rial and Dutch troops, under the command of the 
the baron d'Alva; who defended the place with great 
han ſpirit and. reſolution ; but the beſiegers, though an- 


noyed by frequent ſallies, determined to ſurmount 
ll oppoſition, and therefore carried on their ap- 
proaches with aſtoniſhing bravery and reſolution. After 
a furious aſſault, in which every inch of ground was 
diſputed, they effected a lodgment in the covered 
vay ; and the fate of Maeſtricht began to be doubt- 
ſul, when a courier arrived there from the duke of 
Cumberland, with advice that the preliminary arti— 
cles of peace had been ſigned at Aix- la- Chapelle, on 


n. Iuſpended, - 
bur On the 19th! of May the king put an end to the 
the ſeſlon with a ſpeech ; in which he informed both 
the houſes, that the preliminaries to a peace were actu- 
1 ay ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle, and that the baſis of 
he is accommodation vas a general reſtitution of all 
n. e places that had been taken during the war. 
lily Immediately after the prorogation of the parlia- 
the nent, his majeſty having appointed a regency to 
ob- zovern in his abſence, ſet out for his German domi- 
ſuc- ions: and now a ſuſpenſion. of arms was proclaimed 
Janie pt London, and likewiſe in the capital of all the con- 
bating powers: orders were ſent to the reſpective 
oied WiWdmirals 10 refrain from hoſtilities : and a communi- 
uſes Cation of trade was again opened between the late 
wing dontending nations. ‚ „ 1 
d ne- During theſe tranſadions, admiral Boſcawen, who 
with pmmanded a powerful armament in the Eaſt Indies, 
oted Indertook the ſiege of Pondicherry. The admiral 
elde inſelf marched over land, from Fort St. David, 
Hun- th a ſmall army of 4000 Europeans, and about 2000 
tors aves; the command of the 1 being left to cap- 
d the un Liſle of the Vigilant, who had orders to anchor 
„ Fith the whole ſquadron two miles to the ſouthward of 
reim- ondicherry, and remain there till farther orders: ſo 
Bre- hat by the-tenth of Auguſt the place was inveſted by 
or bc end, and blocked up by ſea. The garriſon conſiſted 
whole 2000 Europeans, and gooo Indians, under the 
5; 0 "mnand of M. du Pleix, who had taken every pre- 
dea non for the defence of ihe place; but the admiral 
n Polecuted his operations with ſo much vigour that 
dun h on made himſelf maſter of the fort of Aria Cou- 
pour's r about three miles from the town; and then 
de oceeded immediately to the town, which had been 
— yg time bombarded by the ſhipping ; but the 
aue * <auons were ſo ſtrong, that little . progreſs. was 
bewwert Ta — lengt h, finding his army reduced by ſick- a 
able e and the rainy ſeaſon approaching, the admiral 
s mie ered the artillery and ſtores to be reimbarked; 
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the 19th of April, upon which all hoſtilities were 
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ing loſt 757 ſoldiers, and 255 ſeamen: after which 
he had the mortification to ſee ſeveral of his ſhips, 
with above 1200 men, periſh in a violent hurricane 
on the coaſt of Coromandel. 

The miniſters at Aix-la-Chapelle were all this time 
aſſiduouſly employed in adjuſting the articles of the 


definitive treaty. Plenipotentiaries from the other 


, contending powers had joined with thoſe already 
mentioned; and among the whole many difficulties 
waere ſtarted that could not be adjuſted till the return 
of expreſſes from theirreſpettive ſovereigns. Atlength, 
however, all obſtacles being removed, the definitive 
treaty was ſigned on the ſeventh of October, by the 
earl of Sandwich and Sir Thomas Robinſon, on the 
part of Great Britain; by the. count de St. Severin 
and the marquis de la Porthune Thueil, on the part 
of France; by the marquis de Soto Major, on the 
part of Spain; by the count de Kaunitz, on the part 
of her imperial majeſty ; by Don Joſeph Offorio and 
the count de Chavannes, on the part of Sardinia ; 
and by count Bentinck and the other plenipotentia- 
nies, for the Dutch ; by the count de Monzone for 
the duke of Modena; and the marquis Doria for the 
Genoeſe. | 3 
By this famous treaty the contracting powers 
agreed, that all priſoners on each fide ſhould be 
mutually releaſed without ranſom, and that all 
conqueſts ſhould be reſtored: that the duchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, ſhould ' be ceded 
as a ſettlement to the infant Don Philip, and the heirs 
male of his body ; but in caſe of his aſcending the 
throne of Spain, or that of the two Sicilies, or his 
dying without male iſſue, that they ſhould revert to 
the houſe of Auſtria : That the king of Great Britain 
ſhould, immediately after the ratification of this 
treaty, ſend two perſons of rank and diſtinction, to. 
rehde in France, as hoſtages, until reſtitution ſhould 
be made of Cape Breton, and all the other conqueſts 
which his Britannic majeſty ſhould have made in the 


Eaſt or Weſt Indies, before or after the preliminaries 
| were ſigned: that the aſſiento contract, with the an- 
nual ſhip, ſhould be confirmed for four years, during 


which the enjoyment of that privilege was ſuſpended 
ſince the commencement of the preſent war: that 
Dunkirk ſhould remain fortified on the land fide, 
but towards the ſea continue on the footing of former 
treaties. All the contracting parties became guaran- 
tees to'the king of Pruſſia for the duchy of Sileſia 
and the county of Glatz, as he at preſent poſſeſſed 
them ; and they likewiſe engaged to ſecure the em- 
preſs queen of Hungary and Bohemia in poſſeſſion 
of her hereditary dominions, according to the prag- 
f RT a 1 EDGE 7 

The other articles regarded the form and time 
fixed for the mutual reſtitutions, as well as for the 
termination of hoſtilities in different parts of the 


world. But the right of Britiſh ſubjetts to navigate 


in the American ſeas, without being ſubjett to ſearch, 
was not once mentioned; though in fact this claim 
was the original ſource of the war between Great 
Britain and Spain : neither were the limits'of Acadia 
aſcertained, Theſe and all other diſputes were left 
to the diſcuſſion of commiſſarie. 
No peace ever gave leſs ſatisfaQtion to the Engliſh 
than this of Aix-la-Chapelle. Great ſums of money 
had been granted by the Britiſh” parliament, the 
ſubjects had been loaded with heavy taxes, and they 
had paid them in order to ſupport the honour of the 
nation; but here, in conſequence of this treaty, they 
found that their treaſure had been laviſhed away, and 
the flower of their army deſtroyed, for no other pur- 
poſe than that of ſupporting German princes, and 
_proteQing the eleftorate of Hanover, They com- 


id on the _ of Otober he raiſed the ſiege, hav- | 


plained that their plenipotentiaries had deceived 
8 es them, 
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them, and concluded the articles of peace before 


On the. 23d of November his majeſty arrived in 
England his German dominions ; and on the 
29th of the ſame month he opened the feffion of par- 
hament with a fpeech to both houſes, wherein he 


informed them that the definitive treaty of peace was 
at length figned by all the parties concerned; that he 
had made the effettual provifion for ſecuring the 


rights and intereſts of his 


found a good difpctiion in all the parties engaged in 
the war to bring this negotiation to a happy conclu- 
fion : that from theſe circumſtances they might pro- 
miſe themſelves a long enjoyment of the bleffings of 
peace, provided they made a right uſe and imptove- 
wont ol i; that as great a progreſs had been made 
in reducing the public expences as the nature of the 
caſe would allow; and he only defired them to grant 
him ſuch ſupplies as might be requiſite for the cur- 
rent ſervice of the year, for their own fecurity, and 
for fulfilling fuch engagements as had been already 
contrafled and laid before them: that times of tran- 
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From the Concluſion of the Treaty of Peace at Aix.-la-Cbapelle, to the Denie 


A. D. N MHE calamities of war being now happily 
1749. terminated, by the late treaty of peace®, 
| the parliament directed their attention io ſuch mea- 
fares as might be molt intereſting to the nation, and 
thereby ſati to the people. During the courſe 
of the ſeſſion ſeveral excellent laws were made; and 
fuch trifling contentions took place, that the bufineſs 
_ was diſpatched with very little interruption. The 
chief matter of debate aroſe in conſequence of a 
bill for naturalizing foreign proteſtants; but the city 
of London remonſtrated fo ſtrongly againſt it, that 


the bill was dropped. 
Op buſineſs being finiſhed, his ma- 


The 
jeſty, on the 13th of june, put an end to the ſeſſion 
th a ſhort ſpeech, in which he told them, That the 
terms and conditions of the definitive treaty of Aix- 
bad been carried into execution by the 
ſeveral ing parties with great punQuality and 
good faith, ſo ſar as the time and. diſtance of the 
places would admit, He expreſſed his hopes, that at 
the next meeting they would be able to perſeti what 
they had alrcady begun, for advancing the trade and 
navigation 


He expreſſed his ſatisſatlion at 
dit in fo flouriſhing a condition, at 
— aacedony 


endof an ex- 
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of his kingdoms ; particularly, by render- 
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quillity were the moſt proper for leffening the a. 
tional debt, and ſtrengthening themſelves again 
future events; and he muſt recommend to them, 2 
the moſt effectual means for theſe purpoſes the in. 
proving of the pablic revenue, and the maintain 

the naval force of the kingdom in due ſtrength 20 
vigour : that thoſe brave men, who had diftinguitkez 
themſelves in the fervice of their country, were ces 


tainly proper objects of parliamentary favour 25 
protection; 3 — rok 
their duty, as well as imtereſt, to convert their wat 
ferious attention towards the advancing of commera 
and the cultivating of the arts of peace. 

Both houſes preſemed very loyal and affeddicna 
addrefles in anfwer to this ſpeech, though not wid. 
out ſome tor from the commons. Some 4 
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duct of the miniſtry in giving plenary en 19 the 
deputics to conclude a nag, Lear a 
37,000 Ruffians, who were on their march io n 
the alhed army. They inſiſted that an enquiry ſhonl 
be ſet on foot, to make thoſe at the helm of puir 
affairs give an account in what manner the public ns 
ney had been fo laviſhly ſquandered away; but tie 


power of the miniſterial party bore down all opp 
tion; and even eight millions were granted for ts 
fervice of the current year. 7 


K XVI. 


them for their ſupplies, and recommended ami 
among them, he prorogued the parliament _ 
During the ſitting of parliament the ear of Hal. 
fax, (who was at this time firſt lord of trade and 
a eee, formed a ſcheme, in which he was afl 
y many perſons of diſtinction, for the ſettlement of 
a new colony in Nova Scotia, in order to exie 
power of Great Britain in that large tra of coun) 
diffuſe the benefits of population and agriculture, 
improve the fiſhery of that extenſive. coalt. ' 
excellent and patriotic ſcheme met with the ſucceb i 
deſerved; for his majeſty having been pleaſed on 
nour it with his royal ap ion, lords 4 
trade and plantations gave notice in the Catel, 
other public papers, on the 7th of March, ia 7 
per encouragement would be given to ſuch fr 
officers and private men lately diſmiſſed his 9c. 
land and fea ſervice, as were willing to cept | | 
Poon land, and to fettle with, or without 7 
nilies in the province of Nova Scotia. In c ; 
quence of this advertiſement, by the be miles 
May, no Jeſs than 4.750 perſons, with 2 _ 
had engaged themlelves to go to this new . ble 
and bx thcir babitacidns there. "Thc | 


— 
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we. arrived ſafely at Nova Scotia, and anchored on 
re 21ft of June, in the bay of Chebudto, fituated in 
center of the fouthern part of the-province ; 
nnayolis being on the ſouth, and Canſo on the 
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dorch. Immediately on their arrival a town was 
we planned out at the head of Chebutto harbour, and 
thet bon finiſhed ; when it was divided into lots, and 
cer. med Hallifax, from the title of the peer who firſt 
* rojefied it. Many people ſoon after ſetiled in its 


bourhood ; and, upon the whole, Hallifax may 
| looked upon as one of the moſt valuable ac- 
tions tõ the Engliſh nation. 

On the 16th of November the parliament again 
te afſembled, and his majeſty opened the feſhon with 
| from the throne ; in which he declared, 
That he now met them with particular pleafure, as 
the re- eſtabliſnment of a general peace had reflored 
wo his people the bleſſings of tranquillity : that the 
wod effefts reſulting from thence were already appa- 
rent by the flouriſhing condition of commerce, and 
the riſe of public credit, which naturally laid the 
elt foundation, for an increaſe of ſtrength and 
nung proſperity to his kingdoms : that he had not 
. 3 courſe of the laſt ſummer, to avail 
bimſeif of every opportunity that offered for cc- 
nenting and preſerving the peace; and that it was his 
Im reſolution to do every thing in his power, to pre- 
erve it inviolable, and to adhere religiouſly to the 
engagements he had contracted. 

\ The commons voted 183,232l. for making good 
te engagements into which his majeſty had entered ; 
1,0,5,:90l. towards diſcharging the national debt; 
463.0521. for ſupplying deficiences; 249.9301. for 
dfraying extraordinary expences; 122, 246l. for re- 
imburſing the inhabitants of North America the 
money they had expended in making preparations for 
an expedition againſt Canada, and for ſupporting the 
colony of Nova Scotia; 36, 476l. towards maintain- 
Ing the above coloniſts during a twelvemonth ; and 
[2,199,855]. for the fervices of the enſuing year. 
3 ſupply amounted to upwards of four mil- 
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CATAEISI TENANT 


. Several young Oxonians of an irregular and diſſolute 
ae hk had for ſome tiine taken it into their heads, in 


many idle and inſolent refteQtions upon the preſent go- 


ennent, and even publicly to toaſt the young pre- 
1 tender s health. The — . — of — 
10 bo- and the heads of houſes, had done their utmoſt to 
heck the licentiouſneſs of theſe ſparks, but in vain; 
e and therefore, in order io diſculpate themſelves, they 
n 50. B. hed a declaration, expreſſing their utmoſt ab- 
i 
ja +. 
opt f 
it (hell 
conle- 
ing 0 
miles, 


of them to be taken into cuſtody ; 


r forcheads, denoting their crimes, to pay a fine 


| About this time the attention of the public was en- 
aged by a diſturbance of a very fingular nature. 


ell companies, and on all occaſions, to be guilty of 
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ol 


Pan, Dawes and Whitmore, were tried in the court 


s 37 | bi, f | 
of tb g's Bench; and being found guilty, on the 
he {et Cleareſt evidence, were ſentenced to walk 

ut 10s... courts of Weſtminſter, with a paper fixed on 


ve nobles each, to be impriſoned for two years, 


| firoyed, and above 2000 of the 


happen 
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and to find ſecurity for their good behaviour during 


ſeven years more. Some ſevere cenſures were paſſed 
upon the univerſity itſelf on this occaſion ; the prin- 
cipals of which were ſtrongly ſuſpetied of being unc- 
tured with Jacobitiſm. 

During the courle of this year ſeveral perſons of 
eminence paid the debi of nature ; panicularly, 


| Charles Seymour, the great duke of Somerſet ; the 


humane and ous John duke of Montague; 
field-marſhal Richard Temple, viſcount Cobham ; 
John Lindfay, the brave earl of Crawford; Sir John 
Norris, admiral of England; and Sir Watkin Willi⸗ 
ams Wynn, who had been fo famous for his oppoſition 
to the Walpolean adminiſtration. 

A. D. 1750. In the beginning of this year the in- 
habitants of London EE hog into hb utmoſt 
conſternation by wo ſhocks of an earthquake: the 
firſt happened on the 8th of February, between 
twelve and one. at noon, and was felt throughout the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, and the parts ad- 
Jacent; ſome chimnies were thrown down, and the 


| waters, in ſeveral places, were greatly agitated. 


The ſecond happened on the 8th of March following, 
about half after five in the morning. The lauer was far 
more ſevere than the former, though providentially 
no lives were loſt. It was preceded by a hollow 
ruſting noiſe, reſembling that of wind. in fome 
places the ſhock was fo violent that the people left their 
beds and houſes, and ran into the ſtreet almoſt naked. 
For ſome time before the ſhock happened a continual, 
confuſed lightning, which darted with great ſtrength 
and very low, was obſerved. The ſhock was felt in 
ſeveral parts of Eſſex, Surry, and Kent, as well as in 
Middleſex, fo that the panic became univerſal in all 
the four counties; and was ſtill farther increaſed by 
the ridiculous prediction of a wild enthuſiaſtical fol- 
dier, who boldly prophefied that a third ſhock would 

in the night between the 7th and 8th of 
April, and lay the whole cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter in ruins. Though this prognoſtication ſeems, 
when viewed in the eye of reaſon, too ridiculous to 
merit the leaſt attention, yet it produced the moſt 
aſtoniſhing effect on the credulous and already terri- 


fied vulgar. Multitudes of the inhabitants abandoned 


their houſes, and retired into the country ; and inthe 
evening of the 7th of April the helds adjacent to the 
metropolis were crouded with people, who waited 
there during the whole night in the moſt alarming 
ſituation, till the light of the morning put an end to 
their apprehenſions, by convincing ihem, that the 
prophecy they had been weak enough to credit had 
no other baſis than that of falſhoocd. 

On the 18ch of March, between five and ſix in tlie 
evening, a ſhock of an earthquake was alſo felt at 
Goſport, Portſmouth, and the Ile of Wight, which 
greatly ſurprized and terrificd che inhabitants. Seve- 
ral other places in Europe were viſited with this 
dreadful calamity, as France, Germany, &c. The 
iflaud of Corigo, in the Archipelago, was almoſt de- 


The parliamentary buſineſs being finiſhed, bis ma- 


jeſty, on the 12th of April, went to the houſe of 


peers, and after thanking the commons for the ſup- 
yu they had granted, and the attention. they had 
wn to the good of the public, prorogued ? the 
parliament ;- a few days after which he ſet out for his 

German dominions. Fl 3 
Among che bills paſſed this ſeſſion was one for en- 
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| rouſly il, ind application was made to the houſe, that he 2 
be removed. to a more commodious place. The phyſician that at- 


| port after ſome debates, the houſe agreed, that 
e 


- an, oppreſſive exertion of unjuſt power, refuſed to accept 
vour, and expreſſed a reſentment againſt his friends for having ? 


918 A. D. 1751. 


couraging the Britiſn herring and white- cod fiſheries, 
Several perſons of eminence now promoted this 1n- 
tention ;/ a company was formed, and the prince of 


Wales choſen their governor. Every method was 


. taken to procure the Dutch manner of curing the 


fiſh; ſubſcriptions were ſent from all quarters, and a 
great number of hands were employed in building 
and equipping the buſſes, or veſſels, uſed in the 
fiſheries; and the . moſt pleaſing hopes were enter- 
tained, that this undertaking would be produttive of 


the greateſt national advantages. But ſo many diffi- 
culties occured in the execution, that the ſucceſs did 


not equal their ſanguine expectations. 
As ſeveral difficulties betwesn England and Spain 
could not be ſettled by the general treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, conferences were now opened at Madrid 
for terminating them. Atthe beginning the debates 
were very warm between the plenipotennaries of” the 
reſpe&ive nations; but it was at laſt concluded, that 
the king of. Spain ſhould: pay in three months, to the 
South Sea company of England, 100,000l.. ſterling, 
as an indemnification for all the claims upon the crown 
by virtue of the aſſiento contract; that the 'Engliſh 
trading to the ports of Spain, ſhould pay no other 
duties than thoſe exated from them during the reign 
of the Spaniſh. monarch Charles II. that they ſhould 
be treated on the footing of the moſt favoured nations; 
and that they ſhould continue to enjoy the privilege 
of gathering ſalt on the iſland of Tortuga, 
While the king was abroad he ſigned a treaty with 
the emperor of. Morroco; by which all the Britiſh 
captives in his dominions were ſet at liberty. He alſo 
endeavoured to get the archduke Joſeph, ſon of the 
emperor, elected kingof the Romans; but the ſcheme 


met with ſuch oppoſition, that for the preſent it was 


obliged to be laid aſide. 


A. D. 1751. His wajeſty being returned from his 


German dominions, on che 17th January he opened 
the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech, in which he 
informed them, that he had concluded two treaties, 
one with the king of Spain, and the other with ſome 


of the German princes, the contents of which ſhould 


be laid before them. He recommended to both 
houſes unanimity in their councils : and concluded, 
by defiring them not to forget the ſtate of the nation, 
but above all things provide for its internal ſafety, To 
this ſpeech loyal addreſſes were preſented by both 
Houſes, and received by his majeſty in the moſt graci- 
- OUS manner. | | | $5 


The attention of the commons was entirely en- 
groſſed at the beginning of this ſeſſion, in conſidering 

a dauſe of a very delicate and intereſting nature. 

Lord Trentham, eldeſt ſon to earl Gower, and one 


of the repreſentatives for Weſtminſter, : having in 
the courſe of the former ſeſſion accepted of the 


place of a lord of the admiralty, his ſeat in parlia- / 
ment became of conſequence vacated; and having 


again declared himſelf a candidate, he met with a 


powerful opponent in the perſon of Sir George Van- ; 


deput, a private gentleman, who was powerfully ſup- 


ported by the anti-miniſterial party, and by all thoſe f 
ho aſſumed the name of independent elector s. 


During the receſs of parliament, matters had been 
carried on with great acrimony between the two par- 
ties. Upon the cloſing of the poll, lord Trentham ' 
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2 While Mr. Murray was in Newga be he was a a 


tended him was particularly examined, Who gave it as his opinion 
that Mr. Murray was affected with the jail di On this rec 
warrant fi ing him to th tht the — Cr 
a t for removing him to the cuſtody 6 ſerjeant at 
* conſidered their whole conduct as 
their fa- 


arms; but Mr. Murray, w 
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| that effect. Full proof of this charge beim nde 0 


| ſpeaker on his knees, and Gibſon was commit 


brought; but when he came there he peremptol 


Murray, Eſq; having in a moſt inſolent and audacor 


tempt of the authority and privilege of tb 


ſon admitted to him, without the leave 0 


' this affair kept the houſe ſitting till one 0 he 


continued till the end of the ſeſſion, 4 an ful 


A. D. 1551, 


appeared to have the majority of votes; upon yhig 
the other candidate demanded a ſcrutiny, which yy : 
immediately granted; and this likewiſe turned ou '* 
favour of his lordſhip, who was thereupon retury hig 
by the high-bailiff of Weſtminſter as duly elefled, pre 
and took his ſeat: accordingly in the | houſe at 9 20 
opening of the ſeſſion. Enraged at their defeat, ir de: 
other party immediately preſented two petitions y hut 


the houle againſt this return; one from Sir George! thr 
friends, the other from himſelf, both complaining the 
the injuſtice-and partiality ſhewn by the high-haif thr 
in the courſe of the ſcrutiny. In oppoſition to the cre 


lord Trentham made complaint of unconſtitution lor 
prattices in his opponents, and in particular of ther wo 
having inſulted and intimidated the high-bailiff in bex 


execution of his office. 4 


The matter was now brought before the hai WR 
where the high-bailiff made his appearance, and , pre 
cuſed counſellor Crowle, the honourable Alexanty the 
Murray, brother to the lord Elibank, and one Gibas dot 
an upholder, of having been moſt forward in d. (he 
ſtructing him, in the diſcharge of his duty. Ti wo 
three perſons were ſummoned to the bar, when back 


Crowle was ordered to receive a reprimand from ir —— 


veral 
W 
muſt 


priſoner to Newgate. | The charge againſt I. 
Murray was more heavy than againſt the other wy, 
the high-bailiff accuſing him'of having behaved bl 
the moſt riotous and ſcandalous menner, as u In 4 
during the time of the ſcrutiny as when it vas det, 45 ; 
and with threatening him, the high-bailiff, and con — 
mitting other | afts of violence after the reum vs Wi * 

made; in particular, the having put himſelf a the 2 
head of a mob who ſeemed to be for Sir beuge nd 4 
Vandeput, and exciting and inflaming the {id mob 
to inſult and murder the high-bailiff, by repeaei 
crying out, Will no body knock the dog on the 
* head ? Will no body kill the dog?“ or vor t0 


'cende 
of pe 
gone 
tection 
maſter 


the houſe, they reſolved that Mr. Murray ſhould be 
committed cloſe priſoner to Newgate, and that be 
ſhould be brought to the bar of the houſe to recs 
ſentence on his knees. To the bar be was according 


refuſed to kneel ; a circumſtance that greatly 89 
vated his former crime, by thus daring to ſet. 

whole houſe of commons at defiance. It was there 
fore reſolved, that the honourable Alexande 


manner, at the bar of the houſe, refuſed to be up 
his knees, in compliance with their former re(qu'% 
had been guilty of a high and moſt dangeron tt 

e houſe: 
that for this offence he ſhould be committed cloſe pr. 
ſoner to Newgate ; and that while he was there, : 
ſhould not be allowed the uſe of pen, ink, ol ey 
nor be indulged in the privilege of having au , 


f the houſe. 


. = i 4 exc- 
Theſe reſolutions were immediately put 


cution, and that night, (or rather mom's, 
Mr. Murray was conveyed to Newgate, 1er | 


gality of lord Trentham's eleftion was Þ 


- brother's, the 


conlirmede. : During 


-refore remain 


e 1 8 


made application without his knowledge. He th 1;amedl 
in —— till the 25th of June, when the ſeſſion of Fan 

piring, he was releaſed. 38 coach by 10% 
"When he left Newgate he was accompanied W=_ ae he ſyſſerch 
Carpenter, and Sir George Vandeput, in whoſe ca ntlemen i 
with the ſheriffs of London in a chariot, and othe! fer be yo 
coaches, who formed à proceſſion ; and in this 7 ple, teln 
ceeded from Newgate, amidſt a vaſt concourſe o . oxtot 
lord 1 Elibank, in Henrietta-ſtrect. of the gust 
market. It was remarked; that on the firſt fring vbet 


A. D. 1781. 


During the ſitting of the parliament the nation ſul. 
tained an irreparable loſs in the death of his w__ 
highneſs Frederick, prince of Wales, (father to his 
preſent majeſty) who paid the debt of nature on the 
Loth of March, in the 45th year of his age. His 
death was occaſioned by the breaking of an impoſt- 


hume between the pericardium and diaphragm, which 


— 


threw the matter contained in it upon the ſubſtance of 
the lungs. His royal highneſs caught a cold about 
three weeks before in Kew Gardens; and this was en- 
creaſed by his coming very warm from the houſe of 


lords with the windows of his chair down; ſoon after 


which he complained of pains that were thought to 
be pleuretic, and were attended with a fever. About 
a quarter of an hour before his death, he told Dr. 
Wilmot, who attended him, and had been up all the 
preceding night, that he was much better, and adviſed 
the doctor to go home, A few minutes after the 
dotor's departure he complained to the princeſs 
(who ſtill remained with him) of a ſudden pain and a 
very offenſive” ſmell, when throwing himſelf: on his 
back, he immediately expired. His remains were 
depoſited in the chapel of Henry VII. the duke of 
Somerſet walking as chief mourner, attended by ſe- 
veral other noblemen. N 
With reſpekt to the character of this prince, we 
muſt conſider it both in a public and private light. In 
public, he ſeemed to have nothing ſo much at heart 
as the good of the people; and he often attended the 
debates in the houſe of peers, in order to acquire a 
perfect knowledge. of the conſtitution.” The people 
in general had formed the moſt ſanguine hopes, that 
one day they would be happy under his government; 
and there is great reaſon to believe, that had he aſ- 
cended the throne; he would have cultivated the arts: 
of peace in a manner ſuperior to all thoſe who had 
gone before him. In his private life, he was an af. 
tectionate huſband, a tender parent, an. indulgent. 
malter, and a ſincere friend. All the time he could 
ſpare from publie buſineſs, was ſpent in ſuperintending 
the education of his children; ſo that it may juſtiy 
be laid of him, He joined in one, the prince, the 
father, the huſband, and the friend.” But all the: 
hopes of the public were blaſted; and ſunk in the na- 
ture of all ſublunary things 
Soon after the death of the prince, his eldeſt ſon 
(our preſent ſovereign) was created prince of Wales; 
and the princeſs-dowager.of Wales, his mother, was, 
by the parliament, appointed to att as regent in his 


arrived at years of maturity, ???: 

On the 2gth of june the king went to the houſe 
of peers, when; after thanking them for the pru- 
(dence and dilpatch with which they had condutted 
the public buſineſs, he prorogued the parliament. 
Among the afts-paſſed (this ſeſſion of parliament 
as one for regulating the commencement of the 


1 
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Men his majeſty w t to the orders given to get all 


is majeſty's return, he ſtepped into his coach, accompanied 
Fee le and went in procefiion with a flag carried be- 
ore aim, 'on-which' was written, in Large, letters, '* Mun nar | 
AND BERT.“ : * 2 , 3 ; 4 I $4 ſ 
Mr. Murray's cafe was afterwards publiſmied in a very ſpirited 
pope! we renewing the endnent of the hou ig their 
9 1 
Newgate, and that he ſhould receive the ſentence on his knees. 
10 od this, however, he very prydently retized, and went 
Broad, A proſecution was dome c a abtinkt the publiſher of 
dle dale for a libel; but in that the houſe met with à rebuff, by 
hh bringing in a verdi& for the defendant. 
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ings in readineſs, for his releaſement ; and on the ſecond firing 
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| cluded a treaty with the king 
Saxony. He added, that the untimely death of the 
prince of Orange had occaſioned no change of 
affairs in Holland; and that he had received the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances from the ſtates of their firm reſo- 
lution to maintain the intimate union and friendſhip 
happily yn between his majeſty and thoſe an- 
cient and natural allies to his crown. He concluded 
. with exhorting both houſes to conſider ſeriouſſy of 
ſtead, if his majeſty: ſhould- happen to die before he | 
his majeſty: ſhould I | crimesof robbery and violence then 


oi 8 a1 x9 40 Miglia 216%, 
paſt. Numbers of perſons, were executed for, the mo Rocking: 


and atrocious crimes. In the courſe of this year only, one Miſs | 


„it was reſolved chat he ſhould be again committed l *. « 
1 _ | 70.years of age) under the notion. of their having bewitehed ſbme 


ing and heating them, 
man in a very few days after. For this murder one Colley was 
\ hanged. Three fellows, namely, Nichols, Welſh and Jones, were 

murder, for which one Coleman, a brewer's clerk, had unjuſtly 8 


Il. A. D. 175t, 719 


year, and correAing the calendar, agreeable to the 
Gregorian computation, which had been long adopt- 
ed by moſt other kingdoms. It was, by this ſtatute, 
enacted, that the.year ſhould, for the future, begin on 
the firſt of January, and that the eleven intermediate 
and nominal days between the 2d and 14th of Sep- 
tember next ſhould, for that year, be omitted. B 
this correction the equinoxes and ſolſtices will hap- 
pen nearly on the ſame nominal days on which they 
fell at the council of Nice, in the year g25. 

The death of prince Frederick was not the only 
ſhock the royal family received during the courſe of 
this year. On the 11th of October the prince of 
Orange died, in the 41ſt year of his age ; and that 
event was ſucceeded by-the death of the queen of 
Denmark, youngeſt daughter of his majeſty, who 
expired or the 19th of December. | 

Beſides the royal perſons already mentioned, his 
Swediſh majeſty paid the debt of nature this year, 
and was ſucceeded by Adolphus Frederick, duke of 
Holſtein Eutin, and biſhop of Lubeck. 

With reſpect to the affairs on the continent, the 
French ſeemed intent on proſecuting their deſign of 


_ enlarging their conqueſts in North America, and in 


ſpiriting up the Indians to murder our traders on 
the borders of Virginia. Spain was intent on putting 
their navy on a proper footing ; and, for that pur- 
poſe, ſeveral of the men who, in conſequence of the 


peace, had been diſcharged from our dock-yards, 


were inveigled over to that country, where they 
built ſeveral ſhips of war on the ſame model as the 


Engliſh, Nothing could be more inconſiſtent with 
| found: policy, than to ſuffer thoſe uſeful men to 
| leave the kingdom; and it was the duty of the mini- 
ſtry, when they diſcharged them, to provide for them 


ſome other employments, inſtead of leaving them to 
ſtarve. ff 1695804 
On the 14th of November the parliament re- 
allembled, when his majelty, in his ſpeech, informed 
them, that he had, in conjunction with the ſtates, con- 
of Poland, eleftor of 


o frequent about 
the capital; proceeding, in a great meaſure, from 


ſome eftetual: method for ſi 1 thoſe audacious 


' that profligate ſpirit of irreligion, idleneſs, gaming, 
and extravagance; which had of late extended itfelf 
in an uncommon degree; to the great diſhonour of 
the nation, and the prejudice of che principal part of 
| thepeoples'® 611 of ogg 3661 ee TON ATES: hog 
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Blandy.was executed for poiſon 


ing her father, an eminent attorney 
at Henley upon Thames in Oxfordſhire; and 


Miss Jefferies, ano- 


ther young gentlewoman, was executed, with San her love 
trim Beleg, and with whom the had lived Yor at 
time. A large 'mob-affembled'at Tring in Hertfordſhire,” 


er uncle, à wealthy tradeſman who had retired. ; 
an 


ſeiaing an old woman and het huſband: (each of them upwards of 


f the neighbours, treated them with ſuch inlin by, duck- 
88 55 ud e ee oof en ie foot” nd the 


-alfo to have been the authors u A rape and” - 


ſuffered upon their falſ&evidence;-" e wretches Were ſo bar- 
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720 A. D. 1752. 


To this ſpeech addreſſes, replete with expreffions 
of 22222 and approbation, were returned 
by both ; and fuch an unanimity now appear- 
ed in their proceedings, as afforded the moſt pleaſing 

to every true lover of his country. 

A. D. 1752. The neceſſary ſupplies being grant- 
ed, the commons proceeded on other bufineſs of 
importance; and many uſcful acts were paffed for the 
regulation of the internal policy of the nation. One 
act was made to puniſh ſuch as kept diſorderly houſes; 
and another, by which all pawnbrokers were obliged 
to take out licences : that the people in the highlands 
might be brought under a proper fubjeion to the 
government, ſome of the forfeited eſtates were redu- 
ced into one conſolidated fund, and the profits ariſing 
from them appropri towards erecting 
ſchools, that the children of thoſe concerned in the 

might be up in the principles of 

| ehgion. Working-ichools were at the 
were uſefully employed ; and poſterity will have 
reaſon to bleſs thoſe who. firſt propoſed making an act 
2 will, in the end, be attended with the moſt bene- 
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left. 10 Mr. Hardinge, the | chief | t 
gave great fatisfaQion to the ſubjetts in 


. < ; reign. ot the 
it was the order of God they 


A. D. 1753. 


into our ſettlements, by which many of our trader; 
were much injured. In the Weſt-Indies, the ſame 
ſchemes were carried on; io that the people of th 
country began to ſee that the French had only made 
peace in order to declare war as ſoon as they could 
conſiſlent with the nature of their circumſtances. 

On the 15th of er this year, a molt dread. 
ful hurricane happened in South-Carolina, by which 

ny of the inhabitants were killed, and lever, 

in Charles-Fown deſtroyed. This reduces f 

the people to great diſtreſs; but the generofity gf 
the inhabitants of Great Britain was ſo warm in they 
favour, that all their loſſes were made up, and the 
| colony left in a more flouriſhing condition than ever, 

A. D. 2753- The king being returned from hiy 
German dominions, on the 11th of January be 
opened the ſeſſion of parliament wich a fpeech from 
the throne; to which both houſes returned ver 
loyal and affectionate addrefſes, To millions were 
granted for the fervice of the current year; and, uy 
on the moſt ſtrict enquizy, it appeared that the 
national debt amounted to the enormous fum of 
744684511. 158. | in 

During this ſeſſon ſeveral acta were paſſed, pu- 
ticularly one for bringing to juſtice all thoſe concen. 
ed in ing ſuch ſhips as ſhould happen, by 
ſtreſs of weather, to be driven on the Engliſh coal. 
This was a moſt humane act; as the inhabitants rei- 
ing near the ſea, particularly in Cornwall, had been 
guilty of that infamous practice; and thoſe who ougit 
to have been conſidered as objects of compation, 

naked. 


„ 


— it was' known that this bill had paſed 


n one 


As 


— 


to continde fo till they ackio! 1 mn 
therefore it was the higheſt p 


A. D. 1753- 


The reaſon of this bill being brought in aroſe from 
young heirs and heireſſes having inadvertently placed 
their affections on others below their ſtation, by which 
they were often reduced to ruin. It is extremely 
natural for men who have procured titles, and 
acquired riches, to endeavour to preferve the one 
untainted, and the other undiminiſned; and the war- 
mer becoming extinct in the mind, a fort of 
nominal prudence takes place that can never be agree- 
able to youth. Such were the reaſons affigned, or 
rather made uſe of, in framing this bill; and it not 
only paſſed both houſes by a great majority, but alſo 
became a law, in conſequence of the royal aſſent. It 
x certain, that it has both its advantages and diſadvan- 


2 
— 


. e oe 0 


ly ages, but the end defigned by it has not taken place. 
le No proviſion is made in the att againſt foreign mar- 
n nages; and therefore nothing is more common than 


to hear of minors going over to the continent, to in- 
dulge their inclinations; nor has Scotland, where 
the proteſtant religion is profeſſed, been ſo much as 
mentioned. The at; like all others of a public na- 
ure, occakoned much ſpeculation. and was either ap- 
groved of or condemned according to the different 
kntiments of the people. It is certain, that it might 
have been framed in a much better manner; but, 
upon the whole, we may fee that nothing is more dif- 
cult than the reducing of natural principles to civil 
jnſtitutions, founded on the caprice of men, who, in 

are guided by their paſſions, inſtead of reaſon. 
Fo — inſtitution was eftabliſhed, which 
had been long wanting in Britain, and was of the ut. 
molt importance to the republic of letters. The 
vaſt collection of natural eurioſities belonging to Sir 
Hans Sloane (who paid the debt of nature) 
were purchaled by the government, and depofited 
In the noble ſtructure called Montague Houfe, in 
Great Ruffel-treet, near Bloomſbury, in conſequence 
of an at of parkament paſſed for that purpoſe. But, 
that de hotioar of the nation might be fully eftabliſh- 
- Sad o place opened for men of learning to ſtudy, 


uſeripts b to the earl of Oxford were like 
ſuiſe purchaſed; and theſe, with the king's library, 
and the valuable collection made by Sir John and Sir 
Which is now called the Britiſh Maſeum, and is open 
for the reception and uſe of the public in general. No- 
[thing could have done r honour to the nation 
than this inſtance of their good ſenſe and unbounded 
Iideralty. The moſt curious records in the nation, 
and copies of fuch books -as are not to be found any 
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mere elle, are now left free for the inſpeQion of every 
e in ' official gover- 


of this royal foundation. To are appointed b 
de Oxford family, two by- the deſcendants o 85 
| Hans Sloane, andthe fame number by thoſe who are 
enn to Sir John and Sir Robert Cotton. Theſe, 
p do twenty-ſeven in number, are to ehuſe 
en, fo as to” make the whole body of 'governors 
—J-WO. But alth their number is fo large, 
o perſon ean be preſented to an office in the 
Wwe, but hy an order 
ry, the 
© bouſe- of commons. 
The parliament continued 
4 x, when his 


T1} 


; "Pence, fo far as he had been able to pre Intel- 
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ng at any expence, the collection of ma- 


11 


thould offer. They had been ſpiriting up ſome of 
the nabobs, or ſubordinate princes in the Eaſt-Indies, 
to take up arms againſt the Engliſh : and although 
many of their attempts had been rendered abortive, 
yet they did not deſiſt from them; fo that at laſt, as 
will appear in the ſequel, it became a national con- 
cern. It was much the fame in America, where they 
bad inftigated the natives of Canada, and ſome other 
provinces, to take up arms againſt the Britiſh ſettlers 
in Nova Scotia, in order to reduce that province, 
which had been eſtabliſhed at ſo much expence, to 
the condition of a French colony, 

On the 15th of November the parliament re-affem- 
bled, and the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty, who, 
in his ſpeech from the throne, obſerved, that the events 
of this year had rendered it unneceffary for him to 
offer any thing in particular to their conſideration, re- 
lative to foreign tranſactions; that the public tran- 
quillity and the ſtate of Europe remained on the ſame 
footing as at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion; and that 
they might be aſſured of his ſteadineſs in purfuing the 
moſt effectual meaſures for preſerving to his people 
the bleffings of peace. 

As foon as the commons were returned to their 
houſe, a motion was made for an addreſs to his ma- 
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jeſty; but it did not pals without ſeveral ſevere ani- 


madverfions on the inconſiſtency between this ſpeech 
and the real ſituation of affairs in Europe ; nor did 
the French eſcape without many fpirited declarations 
__ their perfidious conduct both in America and 
Before we cloſe the domeſtic tranfaQtions of the 

year 1753, it may not be improper to take notice of 
two remarkable incidents, the firft of which happened 
in the beginning of the year, and for ſome time al- 
moſt totally engaged the attention of the public. A 
young woman, whoſe name was Elizabeth Canning, 
pretended, that as ſhe was coming home at night, on 
new-year's day, ſhe was met nil Bedlam wall by 
two fellows, who pulled off her gown, cap, and apron, 
and having ga her, threatened her Fe if ſhe made 
the leaft reſiſtance, and afterwards dr her along 
between them to the houſe of one Mrs. Wells near 
Eofield Waſh, where menaces and confinement were 
made uſe of to induce her to turn proftitute, which 
however ſhe had the courage to reſiſt. She „e 
an old gipſey, one Mary Squires, ſtri her of her 
ſtays Ls 24 Wellss houſe and — that 
during her confinement of near a month in r ef 
ſhe had no other ſubſiſtence but a quartern loaf and a 
gallon of water: aſter ſo long a ſtay, ſhe took the 
opportunity to pull down ſome boards which were 
nailed before the window of the room ſhe was con- 
fined in, made her eſcape, and came, on the 29th of 
January, in a very miſerable naked condition, and 
almoft deprived of her ſenſes, to her mother, a poor 
widow woman, who lived in Aldermanbury poſ- 
Though nothing could be more improbable, and 


mdeed_ more incredible” than this tory, yet it ope- 


rated fo pc e l ſſions of the common 
peop ple clbecialty"t enthufiaſts of all denomina- 
tions, that large ſubſcriptions were Taifed for proſe - 
euting the ſuppoſed delinquents, Warrants ac- 


— were iſſued for apprehending Mis. Wells, 
i "of the bouſe at Ended Waſh ; the maid 
whe e was Virtue Hall, and Squires, 


b ce woman, whom Cannin! charged with 
having — — Virtue Hall on ber 
; 8 


Cruz 
ce Fielding, 


exannnafion before Mr. Jul | ; Confefſed 
ber being” Irrel to the above. if oe ane conkie- 


© hetcupon 

prifon, and aftoqwards tried at. He OW Bailey! 
former received fentence of desi, and the 
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and his majeſty 


72 A. D. 1753: 


latter to be branded as a bawd, and impriſoned fix 
months as an acceſſary to the fact. 

Some time after, poſitive and reputable evidence 
being produced, that Mary Squires was at Abbotſ- 


bury in Dorſetſhire, at the very time when it was de- 
pore ſhe had ſtript Canning of her ſtays at Wells's 


ouſe ; and Virtue Hall having retrafted her evidence 
before the Lord Mayor, then Sir Criſpe Galcoigne, 
that magiſtrate, ſurprized at the many impoſſibilities 
and abſurdities in Canning's ſtory, undertook to diſ- 
cuſs it to the bottom, for the ſake of truth and juſ- 
tice ; in which he diſcharged himſelf with that noble 
reſolution and impartiality which ought ever to ani- 
mate the chief magiſtrate of this metropolis. Appli- 
cation was made to the throne for mercy, in behalf 
of the gipſey Squires, whoſe execution was reſpited; 
zeſty having ordered the whole affair to be 
laid before his attorney and folicitor-general, on their 
report, after having ſtritily examined the wiineſſes on 
both ſides, this poor old creature was indulged with a 
full pardon. _ | dos 997 

By this time the matter had roſe to ſuch a pitch as 
to divide the whole kingdom into two parties, who 
were inflamed againſt each other with the moſt out- 
rageous ſpirit of animoſity, which was continued for 
almoſt a year. Pamphlets and papers innumerable 
were publiſhed on each fide, in which the moſt ſcan- 
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{pared this unfortunate victim, without impairing iy 


| during the preſent ſeſſion, we ſhall only obſerve, ua 


dalous liberties were taken with the characters of | 


thoſe who were principally concerned for either par- 
ty. Bills of perjury were mutually preſented; the 
evidences for — were tried and acquitted ; Can- 
ning abſconded for. ſome time, but afterwards ſurren- 


and perfeRtly agreeable to the ei- 
han. Canning was fen- 
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bim: flatte long 
time — 2128 at's from 
getedlion, he ventured over this.year to, North Bri- 

in, in order to recover ſome debts due to him in 
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proceedings, which he judged: would be forthe good 
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| poling any thing that, in the end, could become pn. 


returned, the parliament was ope 
| nobicmen,', who acted hy virtue of a commiſſon from 


his majeſty. Mr. Onſſow being re-choſen ſpealeraſ 
| the. houſe of commons, and approved of by the 


| gued tothe, 8th of Auguſt, and afterwards to tte mo” 


| ©" During theſe tranſaRions, the miniſtry, aormol® 
the, progreſs: of the; French in America, and con 


chat court, that nothing, could be effeded by * 
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beloved by the people, and honoured by his ſoverc 
wich many marks of his royal favour, He was ard 
friend to the Hanover family; and during a cout 
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that country: he was, however, diſcovered, appr. 
hended, conducted to London, and confined in the 
Tower; and being afterwards brought before 4, 
court of King's-bench, the identity of his pern 
was there {worn to, in conſequence whereof he n. 
ceived ſentence of death, and ſuffered at Tybun 
on the ſeventh of June with great fortitude yy 
decorum ; and it was thought by moſt cool 20 
confiderate. people, that the government might hay 


dignity, or derogating from its juſtice. 
A. D. 1754. As no material tranſaQtion occur; 


on the 6th of April, his majeſty, after giving the roy | 
aſſent to ſeveral bills which had paſſed both hou 
prorogued the parliament ; foon after which it was 
ſolved by proclamation, and writs were iſſued jy 
calling a new one. * 

During the receſs of parliament, Mr. Pclha, 
brother to the duke of Newcaſtle, died, and was fx, 
ceeded in the important office of firſt lord of ie 
treaſury, by bis brother, at that time one of the t. 
cretaries of ſtate. He vas a man of great abiliig 


of many years, he had ſupported the intereſts of p. 
vernment in the houſe of commons, without ever po- 


4 


judicial to the people. Raunen 116 987 
Ihe elections for the new parliament went erey 
where in favour of ihe miniſtry ; and the writs being 
ed, the ned on the 10th day | 

of May by the duke of Cumberland, and ſome oer 


crown, the lord chancellor made a ſpeech to thepalis- 
ment, importing, That his majeſty, bad gientem 
this early opportunity of coming together, in oder to 
compleat, without loſs of time, certain parlamentar 


of his fubzeAs ; but he did not think proper 19 h 
before them any matters of general buſineß, reſerV« 
ing eyery thing of chat nature to.the uſual tine ol i- 
ſembling in the inter. eels al 
June, when. it vas cloſed, and the parliament po 


: 


of November. 


yinced, from the evaſive.aniwers they-received from. 


tion, ſent peremptary orders to the governor . 

nerican, colonies, to repel force by force, and de 
the Erench,from their ſettlements onaibe Obio, fr 
vided; they refyſed to retire in a peaceable —_ 
But heſore the govetnors could march tbel © 
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at the head'of 4000 men. On his arrival he threw up 
ſme works, and eretted a kind of occaſional fort, in 
hopes of being able to defend himſelf till he ſhould 
be joined by a reinforcement from New-York. A 
{mall party. of the French being ſoon after ſent to de- 
mand the ſurrender of the fort, which they pretended 
was built on their lands, Waſhington took the whole 
detachment priſoners. This ſo provoked de Villar, 
governor of Canada, that he marched againſt Waſh- 
ington, who, though labouring under the greateſt 
diſadvantages, ſuſtained the attack for a conſiderable 
time; but being overpowered by numbers, he ſur- 
rendered the fort upon capitulation, and marched 
towards the frontiers of Virginia. In the mean time, 
the Indians, who paid no regard to the treaty, har- 
raſſed the Engliſh in their retreat; plundered their 
| baggage, and maſſacred every individual that fell into 

their hands. . 

This tranſaQtion rendered a rupture between the 
two nations inevitable ; nor were either wanting in 
their preparations for obtaining the defired ſucceſs. 
The French took every opportunity of ſending freſh 


reinforcements of men and money to Quebec; while 


the Engliſh miniſtry were continually ſending ſalutary 
cautions to the governors of the ſeveral colonies in 
North America; enjoining them to lay aſide their 
domeſtic quarrels, and join their whole force to drive 
their chmmon enemy from the territories they had in- 
vaded. Two regiments were alſo ordered to be le- 
vied in America, one under the command of Sir 
William Pepperel, and the other under governor 
Shirley, N | | 2 175 

About this time the queen- mother of Spain loſt 
| all her influence at court, by the diſgrace of her fa- 
vourite, the marquis de la Enſenada, who was ſuc- 
ceeded by Mr. Wall, the ſon of an Iriſh papiſt, who 
followed the fortune of James II. at the revolution. 
The king of Portugal, who had received many fa- 


vours from the Engliſh, began to act in the moſt un- 


grateful manner. He impoſed ſome ſevere taxes 


upon the Britiſh merchants in the factory at Liſbon, 


and even went ſo far as to cauſe ſome of them to be 
impriſoned, 


* 
# 


The parliament met on the 14th of November, 


| hen the king, in his ſpeech, informed them, that he 
had done every thing to preſerve the public peace of 
| Europe, and that no material alteration ' had taken 
| Place ſince their laſt ſeflion. He recommended to 
them to take into their conſideration the affairs of 
America, but took no notice of the encroachments 
made by the French on our ſettlements. This was 
conſidered, by the more diſcerning of the people, as 
one of the greateſt maſter-ſtrokes of policy ; for the 
minority in the houſe were gaining ground; and i; 
548 expetted, had his majeſty diſcovered the real ſtate 
of American affairs, violent oppoſition would have 


been made to the addreſs, which is always expected 
| | | added; that he never would declare war but upon the 


at the beginning of each ſeſſia g. 
4 be addreſs being preſented, the commons voted, 
that the ſum of 4,073,7271. ſhould be granted for the 


rice of the current year. Subſidies were alſo 


Branted to ſeyeral foreign princes, particularly the 
dellor of Bavaria, who — — 0s: Ry — — 
Tady, in caſe his majeſty's dominions in Germany 
ould be attacked by the French, or any other of the 
ropean powers. 9 * 2 
Theſe vigorous | reſolutions 
ns alarmed the French to the higheſt degree; but 


= they had all along aQted-inthe moſt inſincere man- | conſequene | 
to take into his pay a large body of Heſſian troops: 


and, at the ſame time, concluded. a treaty 


, lo, On 
ambaſſador, 


viſtry with 
dilant view 


vere ſettled 
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the preſent occaſion, they directed their 
the duke de Mirepoix, to amuſe our mi- 
pretences, that they had not the moſt 
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of diſturbing ſuch of our ſubjefts / as | nuing 
in America, - Theſe declarations were, I depredations on our ſettlements, and the inhabitants; - 
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however, of too fallacious a nature to have any effect 
with the people of England. The eyes of the mi- 
niſtry were now opened, and nothing ſeemed ſo ne- 
ceſſary as that of ſupporting the intereſt and honour 
of the nation. | | 

A. D. 1755, On the 23d of January a proclama- 
tion was iſſued, offering a bounty to ſuch ſeamen as 
were willing to enter into his majeſty's ſervice. Preſs- 
warrants were ſent to the principal ſea-port towns: all 
artificers in our dock-yards, as well as ſeamen, were 
prohibited, under ſevere penalties, from entering into 
foreign ſervice : and all ſuch as were abroad were 
commanded to return. | 

Things were now grown to ſuch an height, that the 
deſigns of the French could be no longer concealed ; 
and therefore the king ſent a meſſage to the parliament 
by Sir Thomas Robinſon, informing them, that the 
encroachments made on our ſettlements in America 
rendered it neceſſary for him to augment both his 
navy and army, and he doubted not but his faithful ſub» 
jets would ſtand by him with their lives and fortunes. 

Afﬀettionate and loyal addreſſes were preſented by 
both houſes : and although the French boaſted much 
of the ſuperior power of their fleets in Breſt and 
Toulon, yet the Britiſh ſubjeQts paid little regard to 
it. The miniſtry prohibited the Iriſh from ſupplying 
the French with proviſions, which was one of the beſt 
meaſures that could have been taken, and was ap- 
plauded by the people in general. 

The greateſt diſpatch was made by our miniſtry to fit 
out the fleet; and towards the latter end of April, ad- 
miral Boſcawen failed from Portſmouth with ten ſhips 
of the line, and fix frigates, in which were 6000 ſol- 
diers and marines. About the ſame time failed 
from Breſt the French fleet, under the command of 
admiral Macnamara, an Iriſh gentleman ; but he had 
ſecret inſtruttions to diſpatch his vice-admiral in his 
room, while he himſelf, with five ſhips of the line, 
cruized near the ſtreights of Gibraltar, with no other 
view than to try whether he could not oblige our ad- 
miral to divide his fleet, which had been reinforced 
by a ſquadron under the command of admiral Hol- 
borne. Mr: Pitt, at that time ſecretary at war, pro- 
cured an act which will ever do honour to his memory, 
namely, to advance fix months pay to the ſeamen, 

and not ſuffer them to ſell their tickets to rapacious 


uſurers, who often bought them at the rate of go per 


3 


cent. diſcount, to the diſhonour of the nation. 

The parliamentary buſineſs being finiſhed, his ma- 
jeſty, on the 25th of April, went to the houſe of 
peers, and, in his ſpeech, informed them, that he had 
adhered, in the-moſt ſacred manner, to the treaty. of 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; but as the French had, in the moſt 
barefaced manner, broken every article of it, he could 
not, conſiſtent with the honour of his crown, and the 
duty he owed to his people, ſuffer them to proceed 


any further without the moſt vigorous oppoſition... He 


moſt: juſtifiable ' terms; and concluded, by aſſuring 
them; that he truſted for ſucceſs in the Divine Provi- 
dence, which was ever ready to aſſiſt thoſe who ated 
juſtly. . He then prorogued the parliament, and 
having made choice of a proper regency to. condułt 
the public affairs, ſet out to viſit his elegtoral domi- 


nions, Fs 4 : 


that might reſult therefrom, he engaged 


offenſive 
and defenſive; with the empreſs of Ruſſia. | | _ 
In the mean time the French were continuing their 
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'"" ſelves behind the buſhes and thickets. - 
nevab Braddock appeared with his troops, when 
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of the American colonies were quarrelling with their 
governors. This induced all thole who wiſhed well 
to our intereſts in America, to look down, in the moſt 
unfavourable manner, on the unproſperous ſtate of 
the public affairs. Unanimity was. wiſhed for; but 
few expected it. Admiral Boſcawen, who was now 
off Louiſburg, attacked part of the French fleet, and 


actually diſperſed them, which gave ſome gleam of | 
hope to the people of England, who promiſed them- - 
ſelves great things from the ſuperior abilities of that 
Two of the French ſhips were taken 


.commander. | 
and ſent into Halifax in Nova Scotia, where they 
| were afterwards condemned as lawful prizes. 


In the month of june a trifling expedition was 


made on the frontiers of the colony eſtabliſhed by the 
French in Canada; but no other conſequences re- 
ſulted from it than that of 
people. pr Bias, 


On the other hand, during the ſame month, gene- 


ral Braddock, Who was at this time in America, 
marched from Virginia at the head of 2000 regulars 


in order to attack fort Du Queſne, a French fortreſs | 
on the river Monongahela; which runs into the Ohio. 
In the courſe of his march he met with ſo man) ob- 
ſtacles that his little army was greatly reduced: for the 


coloniſts, who had long quarrelled with. their go- 
vernors, refuſed to ſend him ſuch waggons and pro- 
viſions as were neceſſary for his aſſiſtance. However, 


under all theſe difficulties, on the Sth of july he 
arrived within ten miles of fort Du Queſne, his army 


then amounting to little moxe than 1200 men. | 
In the mean time the French, who were poſted at 
this fort, and conſiſted of 1000 regulars, and 600 


irregulars, and à conſiderable number of Indians in 


keeping up the ſpirits of the 


their intereſt, baving gained very particular intelli- 


gence of general /Braddock's deſigns, the number and | 
condition of his forces, and the route they were to lived in the back ſettlements ; for the Indians in the 
take, no ſooner faund that he was advancing, than 
they alſo advanced to meet him: and having made 
choice of a very advantageous piece of ground; about 69 
fix miles ſouth of the fort, they formed a camp, and | It vas the 
entrenched themſelves in à very maſterly manner, 
having a thick wood on each ſide of them, that ex- 


tended along the route 
General Braddock was certainly a man af courage 
and reſoluion ; but he was baughty, poſitive, and 
difficult of acceſs; qualities ill fuited to the tempers of 


which they knew the Engliſh 


| 


the: people among whom he was to command. His 


officers, particularly Six Peter Halket, earneſtly be- 

him 10 proceed with, circumſpetction, and 10 
employ the friendly Indians in his army by way ob ad- 
vanced guard, in cate of an ambuſcade, for which. that 
country was ſo well adapted. But, as if courage 
alone was ſufficient to enſure ſucceſs in all military en- 
terpriaes, ihe general paid no regard to this ſeaſona- 
ble advice: he reſumed his march the nexi day ( Julyg) 
without ſo much as endeavouring to procure the leaſſ 
_ Intelligence. of the ſituation and diſpomian of the 
enemy, or even taking the neceſſary precautions. to: 
ſend out feouts t viſit the roads and thickets, which 
lay on both ſides of him as well as in his front. 
Wich this Re genes did he advanee within 
about three miles of the enemy's intrenchments, when: 
they drew out of their lines, placing their irregulars 
in front; and. 2900 regulars bebind td ſupport 
them: they alſo:ftationed a great number oſ theit 
Indians in the wqod; who effettually concealed them-. 


pw was: ſaluted with a general diſchange upon bis 
front, and all along his leſt flank: upan which. he: 
gave ordeti to puſh forwards, as the enemy: were in 
ſight, though not within muſketſhot, ; and as ſdn as 
, 1 . Wa . 
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more rallied by. the officers, many of whom 


The miniſtry 


A. D. 1755, 


they came near enough, the attack was begun by co. 
lonels Gage and Burton. | EY 
The Indians immediately gave the whar-whogy. 
and riſing from their ambuſh in the thickets, diſc, 
vered themſelves on both ſides, flanking our men ij 
vollies, among whom they did incredible execution 
The advanced guard being now between three fires 
immediately gave way; but being rallied with mug 
difficulty by the officers, they gave one fire, andthe 
retreated in the utmoſt confuſion, and threw Dy, 
bar's regiment, which was behind them, into grey 
diſorder ; they were with unſpeakable difficulty oe 
wer 
killed as they were uſing their endeavours to inf 
their men, who did indeed ſtand one more fire jr, 
the enemy, but without returning it. The genen 
who exeried himſelf as much as man could do, aj 
having five horſes killed under him, was ſhot throyy 
the arms and dungs, af which: he died the fourth di 
As ſoon as he dropped, both regiments fled with dh 
.ulmoſ terror and precipitation, deſerting their of. 
cers, who, though alone, kept their ground till, of % 
five- only remained: who were not either killed q 
wounded. The provincials, who compoled the ren 
ſtill Rood unbroken, and continued the engagenen 
on yery unequal terms for near three hours, but wer 
then compelled to-retire. + ; 1. 
Ihe loſs of the: Engliſh: in this 'unfortunate afin 
ameunted:to 200 men, beſides the baggage, ariley, 
c. The officers ſuffered moſt in proportion, it 
Indians having conſtantly marked them out to frei 
Sir Peter Halket fell at the firſt fire at the head a 
regiment, and the general's ſecretary and two of is 
aids-de-camp-ſoon after ſhared the ſame fate. 
This was a fatal ſtroke to the Engliſh, and attended 
with. the moſt dreadful conſequences to thole vt 


intereſt. of tbe French poured upon them ingrit 
numbers,” and committed the moſt horrid barhant- 


- 


ies. 


" *4 
" . 
IF | 


opinion, that it would be too 
late to take the field during the remainder of the {ea- 
ſon ; and, therefore, inſtead of attacking Crowne 
Point, (as had been intended) it was reſolved, that 
during the winter, the forces ſnould be employed in 
keeping up a communication between that place a 
Albany. General Shirley took upon him the com- 
mand of one part of the but bis condud was 
much cenſured ; while that of. general fohnſon, vio. 
commanded the other part, was equa y applauded. 
were ſenſible of his vaſt abilities, and 
thereſore he was created a. baronet; and, at the ſame 
ume, received a preſeni of yo00l; 
As the French could not, with common decenc), 
conceal their real intentions any longer, they endes. 


, 


| duced the French miniltry'to intrigue with 


voured to perſuade the-Spaniards that it was their duty 
o prevent the Britiſh navy from becoming som abt 
in America; but Mr. .Walt;| their chief miniſter, , 
a/fancere friend 1 lng Engliſn, and conſequent) d 
every. thing. to fruſſeste the-debgns of the Frech. 
They had pretended that we were the aggreſſon 1. 

North America ;. and uben the king: of Spain ofered 
to become à mediator between the comending pate 
he was given to underſtand, that no ſulpenfon o 
ams could be as hat been dem bf 
the French, till reparation had been made 10 pu © 


in for e 5 eu in- 
loniſts for che injuries they had ' ſuffered. ere. 


ir intereſt 


man princes;!.and they brought over to thei 
elettor of Qologns who promiſed to let on 

farm magatines in bis territories. - Fiat Wd 

It , people 'of Engtand were 

that the duſigms of pete to attack — 

| and for that purpofe they:cntered into 5 vith 
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vith the court of Vienna, with a deſign of diſtreſſing 
the king of Pruſſia. Nothing was left undone by his 
Britannic majeſty to ſecure his electoral dominions ; 
and for that purpoſe he formed feveral alliances with 
the German princes. A ſecond treaty was alſo en- 
tered into between our ſovereign, and the empreſs of 
Ruſſia ; but it did not take effect. 

In the mean time, news arrived that admiral Bol- 
cawen had obtained ſome conſiderable advantages 
over the French ; and much about the ſame time, Sir 
Edward Hawke failed from Portſmouth with 18 lhips 
of the line, in order to intercept the French fleet ; 
but they had the good fortune to eſcape and get ſafe 
into Breſt. Four men of war were diſpatched from 
Portſmouth, under the command of commodore 
| Frankland, to proteQ our ſugar plantations from the 
enemy, and likewiſe to exerciſe plenary powers in 
'committing hoſtilities wherever it ſhould ſeem necel- 
fary, or where he ſhould happen to meet with oppoſi- 
tion. Orders were ſent to all our naval officers to 
ſeize ſuch of the French ſhips as they could lay hold 
of; and the duke de Mirepoix, who was not able to 
deceive our miniſtry any longer, ſet out on his return 
home without taking leave. 

With refpe& to our affairs in the Eaſt-Indies, the 


miniſtry had, in the preceding year, ſent rear-admi- | 


| ral Watſon and rear-admiral Pocock with a ſquadron 
of capital ſhips, having Aldercorn's regiment on 
board, to ſupport our intereſts in that part of the 
world; of which the coaſt of France was no ſooner 
informed, than, dreading the conſequences of war 
wich the Engliſh on that trading coaſt, they diſpatched 
M. Godehew, with orders to ſuperſede M. du Pleix 
in his government; and afterwards exert his utmoſt 
endeavours to conclude a pacific treaty with the go- 
vernor of Madraſs, and with the other Engliſh ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt of Coromandel. Accordingly, the 
propoſals he -made being highly acceptable to the 
Engliſh, on the 36th of December, 1754, articles 
of a proviſional treaty, and articles and ſtipulations 
of a truce, were figned between governor Saunders 


= and M. Godehew ; ſoon after which the latter of 


| theſe gentlemen was recalled home, and M. de Ley- 
rit appointed io ſucceed him, whoſe condutt foon 
convinced: che Engliſh that the tranquillity, which 
they hoped would have been permanent, was ſound- 
ed on an uncertain baſis. They were not miſtaken, 

for early in the year it was found that the French 
vere endeavouring, though in direft contravention 

of the proviſional treaty, to make themſelves maſters 
of all Decan. At the fame time they alſo took-pol- | 
| ſeſſion of Golconda, and ſent affiſtance to the Poly- 
dor of Vellour, who was then in actual rebellion 
* his fovereign Mahomed Ally Khan, our 
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ROY 


At this time admiral Watſon, with the fleet under 
s command, failed to reduce Tullagee Angria, a 
Piratical prince in the neighbourhood of Bombay, 
whole chief reſidence was at Geriah. His civy was 
well fortified; and he was now become formidable 
wo all the trading ſhips of Europe. 
Watſon, after refitting his ſquadron at Bombay, 
and receiving the neceflary intelligence with regard 
'0 the fort and harbour of Geriah, ſailed immedi- 
uely on his intended expedition, In his paſſage he 
"a joined by a diviſion of ſhips fitted out by the 
"pany, having on board a body of troops under 
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© * Ont le mana moſt dreht desde Narben 
alin, de Alt of this month a moſt dreadful calamity 


* 


ad, 


part of that city in ruins. The inqui- 


confidered condemned feveral proteſtants and others, whom they 


dered as diſaffected to the Romiſh church, All-Saints day was 
| PPAintel for their execution, or as they eal it, the — | 


GE OS © E 


bour for that purpoſe, 


the 13th of November * he opened the ſeſſion 


© command of colonel Clive; and in the neigh- | parliament with a ſpeech from the throne; in which 


had affembled at Ligen, fo be ice | 
with every mark of indignity, ſo e gentlemen * 4:& 
tory retired quietly to their” apartments, During the morning 17 
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bourhood of. Geriah by the Marahatta fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of four grabs, forty ſmaller veſſels, &c. and a 
land army of horſe and foot, amouting to 8000 men, 
commanded by Rhamagee Punt, who had already 
one fort, and was even treating about the ſutrender 
of Geriah. 

The pirate himſelf had quitted his capital ; but 
his wife and family were {till there, under the pro- 
tection of his brother-in-law, whom he had left 
governor of the place. As ſoon as the admiral came 
before the town, he ſent a meſſage to the governor, 
commanding him to ſurrender ; but he haughtily 
anſwered, that he would defend the place to the laſt 
extremity, +: | | 

The admiral, upon receiving this anſwer, formed 
his fleet into two diviſions, and failed immediately into 


the harbour, notwithſtanding a very warm fire from the 


enemy's batteries, and the grabs poſted in the har- 
This fire, however, was ſoon 
ſilenced ; for the ſhips were no ſooner at their proper 
ſtations, than their ſhot drove the tfoops of Angria 
from their poſt, and diſmounted moſt of their guns. 
One of the ſhells thrown by the Engliſh fell into a 


grab, ſet her on fire, and the flames extending to 


the reſt, they were all deſtroyed. The fort ſhared 
the fame fate in about two hours, and ſoon after the 


firing entirely ceaſed. SuſpeRting that the governor 


of the place would rather chuſe to ſurrender to the + 
Marahattas than to the Enghſh, Watſon diſembarked 
all the troops that colonel Clive might be ready to 


take poſſeſſion if it ſhoujd be thought neceſſary. The 


bombardment of the fort was ſtill continued, and the 


- ſhips warped near enough to the walls to batter a 


breach, when the admiral ſent an officer with a flag 
of truce to the governor, requiring him to ſurrender. 
This demand was, however, a ſecond time refuſed, 
and the ſhips began once more to batter the place 
with redoubled vigour. About one o'clock the ma- 
zine of the fort blew up, and at four the garriſon 
oiſted a white flag for a capitulation ; but the parley 
that enſued proving abortive, the bombardment began 


afreſh, and continued till after five, when the white 


flag was again diſplayed, and the governor ſubmitted 
to the terms impoſed by the Engliſh, The flag of 
Angria was ſtruck, and two captains from Clive's 
army, at the head of a detachment, took poſſeſſion 


of the fort, and immediately hoiſted the Britiſh 
colours, N . 


The admiral having thus reduced the capital of. 
ifate's dominions, determined to carry off all 
the ſtores, &c. he could diſcovet, in order to pre- 
vent Angria from rendeting it again formidable to 


European merchant-ſhips in thefe ſeas. He found 


in the place 200 pieces of cannon, 6 braſs mortars, a 


large quantity of ammunition; beſides money and 
effects, amounting to 190,000t, - But this loſs, how- 
ever fatal it might prove to Angria, was not the great- 
eft : his whole fleet, conſiſting of eight grabs; one 
ſhip finiſhed, two upon the ſtocks, and a great num- 


der of gullivots, were totally deſtroyed: Among 4 


grest number of priſoners were Angria's wife, chif- 


dren and mother, towards whom the àdmirat behaved 
in the moſt humane manner. 0 "TIO 
During theſe tranſatctions in India his majeſty re- 
turned from his German dominions, and reached his 
palace at Kenſington on the 25th of September. On 
1 of 


| he 

| FR 0 — — 
eyple From the country, 
| | is horrid ſpectacle; 
but as ptoreſtants, if found among the mob, av Vis 12 treated 
the Engliſh fac- 


ths. f an 
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vent a general flame from being lighted up in Europe, 
he had always been ready to accept of reaſonable 


and honourable terms of accommodation; but that 
nothing of that kind had been offered by France: 


that he had alſo confined his views and operations to 
hinder France from making new encroachments, or 
ſupporting thoſe already made; to exert his people's 
right to a ſatisfaction for hoſtilities committed during 
a time of profound peace, and to diſappoint ſuch de- 


ſigns as, from various appearances and preparations, | 


there was reaſon to think has been formed againſt his 
kingdoms and dominions : that he believed no im- 
partial power could object to proceedings ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary for the defence and ee his people: 
that his good brother, the king of Spain, beheld 
theſe differences with concern; and the part he had 
taken in the common welfare of Europe, made him 
earneſtly wiſh the preſervation of the public tranquil- 
lity, and had induced him to give the moſt ſolemn 
aſſurances to continue in the ſame pacific ſentiments : 
that he himſelf had greatly increaſed his naval force, 
and augmented his army in ſuch a manner as might 
be leaſt burthenſome to his ſubjetts: and, finally, 
that he had concluded a treaty with the empreſs of 


. Ruſſia, and another with the landgrave of Heſſe- 


Caſſel, which ſhould, 


their peruſal,” 


Great debates aroſe in both houſes concerning the 


in proper time, be ſubmitted to 


addreſſes that ſhould be preſented to his majeſty on the 


ſubjedt of his ſpeech; for many lords and gentlemen 
diſapproved of his having concluded treaties, with- 


— 


out previouſly aſking their advice. However, after 


a moſt violent conteſt, the addreſſes were preſented, 


which occaſioned ſeveral refignations ; particularly, 


that of Mr. Pitt, pay-maſter of the forces, who was 


ſucceeded by the earl of Darlington and Mr. Hay, 
while Sir George Lyttelton was appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer in the room of Mr. Legge. 


When the public buſineſs came on before the houſe 


of commons, every thing went in favour of che mi- 
niſtry; and the treaties concluded by his majeſty 
were approved of by a very. great majority. Subſi- 


dies were granted to the empreſs of Ruſſia, the elec- 


tor of Bavaria, and the prince of Hefle-Caſlel ;. but 
the ſon of the latter, for reaſons unknown, renoun- 
ced the proteſtant religion, which gave great offence 
to all the other princes of that perſuaſion, eſpecially 


to his Britannic majeſty, who had beſtowed upon him 


his daughter in marriage. 


About this time a rumour was ſpread throughout ; 


che kingdom, that the French intended to attempt an 


invaſion ; upon which all hopes of peace were given 


up, thong the French till ſubmitted to every indig- | 


nity which our navy offered them. 


It was evident, 


they wanted a pretence for entering into a new war, 
and nothing ſeemed. more likely to give colour to 
ſuch. a meaſure, as that of our men of war ſeizing. 


the ſhips belonging to their merchants. 
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cut... 


ſky had continued ſerene and clear, a cloud was not to be ſeen ; ! 


but about ten o'clock in the forenoon a moſt dreadful ſhock of an 


| ſolemnity, and 
the violence of the concuſſion having thrown them down,” they 
et fire to the other materials, and in a few minutes the whole 
as if ready to devour the ſuperſtitious inhabitants, and according 
ab 


ng 


ſeemed to be in'a blaze. In many parts the earth opened, 
the moſt moderate computation, no leſs than 8000 perſons off 


boch ſexes periſhed. The ſurvivors were obliged to take ſhelter in 


* the adjacent fields, where they could not procure the neceſfaries 
. * 8 + * | i 
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he. informed both houſes, © that the moſt proper 
meaſures had been taken to protect our poſſeſſions in 
America, and to recover ſuch parts of them as had 
been either uſurped or invaded : that to preſerve his 
people from the calamities of war, as well as to pre- | 


| 


1 
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The Eſperance man of war, a French ſhip of th 
eighty. guns, having been ſent from Rochfort to Brel, pe 
was met by captain Stephens in the Orford of ſevent 
guns, and after a deſperate engagement, that laſted be 
three hours, the Frenchman, with above goo ſailon in 
on board, was taken and carried into Plymouth, 0 the 
that notwithſtanding war was not. formally declared, | of 

et the hoſtilities committed ſhewed that it could ng the 
2 far diſtant. | ſh 

A. D. 1756. The attention of the parliament wy Br 
principally engaged in concerting the molt proper kin 
meaſures for the ſecurity of the kingdom. Amony the 

other things it was ordered that all the old regiment, 0 
both of dragoons and foot, ſhould be augmented Bog, 
and that ten new regiments of foot, beſides ſever; Ke 
troops of light horſe, ſhould. be immediately raiſed | bot 
For defraying the whole public expence, the -parliz |. him 
ment granted the ſum of-7,298,5151. Many excellen | dro 
laws paſſed during this ſeſſion, and in general the dou 
members were unanimous ; ſo that few argument e 
| were uſed in oppoſition to what was propoſed by the upp 
; SE OReT l 1 V 

War was now apparently inevitable; but while the —_ 
court of Great Britain was deliberating on the mol able 
proper method to be uſed in proſecuting it, an ind- ou 
dent took place that ſuprized all Europe, and gave: cen 
new and moſt unexpected turn to the face of public fall 
affairs. I wh aps, wk. 

The king of Pruſſia, who had ſpent ſeveral year (nat 
in cultivating the arts of peace, diſcovered ſuch pro- yan 
found knowledge in the art of politics, that no treay ro a 
of the moſt ſecret nature could be long concealed E 
from him. By his ſecret emiſſaries, in different ouſe 
countries, he learned that the empreſs of Ruſlli, in 3 
conjunction with the French and the empreſs queen | ag 
of Hungary, had entered into a league offenſive and wor | 
defenſive, and that Sileſia was not only to be retaken | 2 * 
and annexed to the houſe of Auſtria, but likevileall = " 

the hereditary dominions of the king of Pruſſa vere e 
to be divided among the conquerors ;- and ilis treaty walks 
| was acceded to by Auguſtus, eleQtor of Saxony and fore; l 
king of Poland. As we had agreed to bring ſome theſe N 
Ruſſian troops into the empire of Germany, in order n 0 
to defend the eleftorate of Hanover, the Pruſla . 
monarch publiſhed a manifeſto, wherein he declared ang 
that he was ready to take the field, at the head of Þ 1 8 
whole army, to oppoſe the entrance of any fon Bn 
that ſhould preſume to. come into the empire. 1 and ; 
was a moſt mortifying ſtroke to our ſovereign, v Ty * 
imagined that his elettoral dominions would be ſei of ad 
by the French; and therefore it was propoſed ) 7 procur 
miniſtry that nothing could contribute more tow?” affairs 
ſecuring Hanover, than that of entering into L ealled 5 
with the king of Pruſſia. Propoſals of the like wm "ay a 
had been made to him by the French.; but he 4 Wh 
ſuch-proofs of their perfidy, that hie paid 1 1 os 
to any thing advanced by them. Accor 1 
vas agreed upon between him and the court o f * 
Britain, that, in conſequence. of the war bavi"s 5 
out in North America, and there being be Wy a 
fear that it might extend further, both the mW 5 nikry 
powers ſhould exert themſelves to the ume: into Ml 
der to prevent any foreign troops from coming * the ing of ; 
| ß a oe re | 
| of li and man of 2 00 ed with cold and hunger, nl 
*ainbaſſador at the court of Nad having wanſmitted 4 wic the' 
of this calamity* ts our [ miniſtry, his majeſty, rage" varliament 
circumſtances of the unhappy ſufferers, went to = afting be 
houſe, and informed the members; who, to their een imme 
nour, ordered that 100, ool. ſtiould be ent to Tenet! of this l. 
; diate, wants... The king of Portugal was fo ſer; 1d 
"ſtance of Britiſh genetoſity, that he wrote a m ery gccaſioh) 
" fefting letter to our ſovereign, promiſing any Mio the interel d fol 


for the future, he would take care to provide i 
our ſubjects, when they came to ſettle in his ne 104; 
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the empire, or to pals through it, that the Public 
ace might be maintained, 

On the 23d of March his majeſty vent to the 
houſe of peers, and the commons being ſent ſör, he 
informed them, there was great reaſon to fear that 
the French intended to invade this kingdom, becauſe 
of the vaſt naval preparations making by them along 
the coaſt, He propoſed that 6000 Heſſian troops 
ſhould be immediately taken into the pay of Great 
Britain, and that the ey ſhould be ſent over to this 
kingdom to prevent the deſigns of the enemy. But 
the moſt remarkable circumſtance was, his majeſty's 
not having taken the leaſt notice, that general Blake- 
| ney, governor of Fort St, Philip, and Sir Benjamin 
Keene, our ambaſſador at the court of Madrid, had 
both ſent letters to the ſecretary of tate, informing 
him, that the French were fitting out a large ſqua- 
dron at Toulon, and that there was not the leaſt 
doubt but they intended to attack the iſland of Mi- 
norca, and the general requeſted that he might be 
ſupplied with proper aſſiſtance, 

What could induce the miniſtry to act in ſuch a 
| manner will remain a ſecret for ever, ſo far as weare 
able to learn; but certain it is, nothing could be more 
unjuſtifiable. Thoſe who withed well to the nation 
cenſured their conduct in the ſevereſt manner, but 


| all oppoſition. Such as were real patriots moved, 
that the militia might be raiſed to defend the nation, 


4 


the people to the utmoſt, made a motion to the lower 
houſe, that an humble addreſs be preſented ta his 
majeſty, deliring that he would take into Briti 
twelve battalions of his electoral troops, and that 
| they ſhould be brought over to this kingdom. Great 
oppoſition was made to this motion, but the miniſfry 


nation was, in a manner, filled with, foreign 

and the people diſcontented. The vulgar, nab, | 
vdo were eder fired with indignation at the arrival of 

| foreigners, wanted an opportunity to. quarrel. with | 

 thele poor men, who could not be ſuppoſed to have 

any connection with public affairs; but their beha- 
viour was fo inoffenſive, that. even their: moſt 1 invete- 

ve enemies could not find fault with them. 
ere under of protecting the 
Ny accordingly, it was reſe ſolved, that a fleet. ſhould + 
wk into the Mediterrane ean, under the ene 
of admiral: Byny, Ton of lor lord Wegner ho af 
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füll the miniſterial influence prevailed, and bore down | 


BYY + 


carried their point; in conſequence of which, the, | 
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king: 
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parliament for the vigorous and effeQual ſupport they 
had given him; and acquainted them, that the inju- 
ries and hoſtilities which had been for ſome time 
committed by the French againſt his dominions and 
ſubjects, were then followed by the aQtual invaſion of 
Minorca, though guaranteed to him by all the great 
powers of Europe, and particularly by the French 
that he therefore found himſelf obliged, in 
vindication of the honour of his crown, and of the 
rights of his people, to declare war in form againſt 
France; that he relied on the Divine Protection, and 
the vigorous aſliſtance of his faithful ſubjects in ſo 


juſt a cauſe. 


The Engliſh fleet did not fil from Spithead till 
the 7th of April; and during their voyage to Gibral- 


tar, . laſted till the ſecond of May, many of the 


ſeamen were taken fick, and, conſequently, the 
fleet much weakened, He had only one battalion of 


land forces on board; and when he got into the har- 


and that no mercenary troops ſhould be hired; but 1 
the miniſtry, as if they had intended to exaſperate | 


The miniſtrycbegan now to fee the neceſſi ty, they | 
iſland of Minorca; | 


| This = ms ob 
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tempt, to defend the reſt 
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bour of Gibraltar, general Fowke, who commanded 
the garriſon, refuſed to "Fi bim with any of his men, 
alledging, as an excuſe, that he had not ſufficient to 
defend the place, in caſe. an attack ſhould be made. 
He learned farther, that M. de Galiſſoniere, the 


French admiral, had failed from Toulon with a large 


fleet of the line, beſides, tranſports, on board of 
which he had no leſs than 15,000 land forces, which 


he had landed in Minorca, and taken poſſeſſion of 
every thing except the fort of St. Philip. 


The French fleet, of which our miniſtry had re- 
ceived repeated accounts, ſailed from Toulon on the 
tenth of April, juſt three days after Mr. Byng failed 
from Portſmouth ; and the inequality of the voyages 
being fo great, there is no wonder that they got there - 
before our fleet could fo much as enter into the Me- 
diterranean. General Blakeney, who had notice of 
the approach of the French, took care to provide for 
the 7 5 of Fort St. Philip, as far as was poſhble, 
conſidering, what a final number of men he had then 
in vain for bim to at- 
the iſland, and, conſe- 
quently, the French forces 2 wit out oppoſition, 


at a place called Ciudadalla, on the weſtern, part of 


the iſland, and prepared 0 attack Fort St. Philip. 
he duke > Richligu was at the head of this exper 

when, he lande be found that he had 
neglekied to bring 9 50 1 bim to draw the heavy 
artillery, over roads th had been, in a manner, ren- 
dered imp pallable, b order of general Blakeney; 
ged him to Status by his hea- 
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7 eien on is called off to _ partly. different and | 


While adebiral Byng was at Gibraltar, he 30 an 
2 to the lords of the admiralty, informing them, | 
that he had been ferit on an expedition at an improper. | 

ſeaſon; that he had not force ſuſficient to oppole the 
French; ; and that there was great reaſon to fea 
all his attempts would be rendered abortive. ' This 
3 from the admiral gave great offence to the 
miniſtry, who were conſcious that they had afted 
-- inconſiſtent with their duty; and therefore they cauſed 
a report to be propagated, that Byng would mn 
_ « face the French. 
On the 19th of __ th Engliſh fleet came to an 
anchor off the iſland'of 'Minorca; when captain Her- 
vey was diſpatched with a letter to general Blakeney, 
to inform hint of the arrival of the fleet, and to kno 
in what part of the iſland he would have the recruit 
landed; but before be had got out of ſight of the 
- -admiral's ſhip, the every fleet appeared, and ſeem- 
ed to be very ſtrong; but the admiral made che 
neceſſary diſpoſitions fo © attacking them. 
«+ + During the courſe of the tight nothing of import- 
- ance happened: and vhen the morning zen eh en 
there was ſuch a chick fog that the fleets loft fight of 
each other; but aboùt noon the ſky clearin N Us: the 
line of battle was formed, and admiral eſt bore 
i. down upon the French. Had Weſt been properly 
ſeconded, there is reaſon to believe that the enemy 
would have been defeated; but admiral Byng, 
although in every reſpett a brave officer, yet, 2 the 
preſent occaſion, d his conduct open to mueh cen- 
ore. It ſeems that the admiral was diſtracted in his | 
opinion, whether to retreat or advance; for when 
-thecaptain of his on ſhip'Uefired him to bear down' 
nth enemy, he peremptorily refuſed, Teſt be 
| ſhould fall into the ſame error as admiral” Matthews 
| Thad done ſome years before. No ſign of cowardice || 
« was diſcovered im the whole of Mr. Byn 3 condutt, 
but he'afted in (ſuch an 'abfurd manner, t at the ſhips 
moſt fft for action did not cone up; ſo that the ld. 
my, who had rather ated on the defenſive, hadan's 33 | 
portunity of failing "0: £21955 
Admiral Byng 9 "ry days i in expeAations » 
the Frerich' fleet teturning: turing that time, ſever 
vouncils of war were held, in which" it Was 2 len b 
: agreed, that they ſhould” ſet fail for Cibrattar, ot | 
ving forces ſufficient to profekt fort St. Philip, 2 This 
was one of the moſt imprildent ſteps that rl have 
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liege, deſtroyed moſt of the outworks and then may Wi - 1 
a breach in the wall. e 
On the 27th of June the duke de Richlieu W m 

_ himſelf at the head of a large detachment, and WW- 
| tackell the place ſword in hand, which was gala - le 

| defended by the Engliſh, wbo diſputed every inch ſo 
ground with them. Several of the mines were ſprun 
and ſuch execution was done upon the enemy, * th 
great part of the glacis was coyered with dead bod me 

| Notwithſtanding this, the French continued the A ell 
tack, and made themſelves maſters of two ſtrong . fin 

4 doubts: : colonel Jefferies, the ſecond in comma ing 
under general Blakeney, was ſuddenly ſurroung; WF - ho 
and, with 100 men, taken priſoners, juſt at the my 
$ that he was onthe pointof retakingone of the redouhy to 
Major Cunningham, another brave officer, wash fot 
' "deſperately wounded, that he could not do his duj: as 
-fo that the governor was deprived of the aſſiſtancg far 
two men whoſe courage and prudence, had rende | gre 
them very confpicuous. The duke de Richlieu in 1 
ordered a patley to be beat, under. pretence of bun. ' aſp 
ing the dead; but no ſooner had the governor —— wit! 
- his requeſt, than he made uſe of the time in fonihjy der 
the redoubts be had taken, by which he became mm. at i 
ter of all the ſubterraneous paſſages, ſo as to beak tion 
to" blow up the fort. The general, finding it, in liſh 
manner, impoſſible i to hold out againſt luch a mug vier 
" Tous arthy. which was daily eucroaching upon in, emp 
__ L of 14 00 in which it was reſolvedtt man 
e could hold out no longer, but that pr light 

ls as aud be, made 10 the. 21 to enter — 2 
"ticles" of capitulation. the 
TIA ** duke de Richlieu was £ ſenſible of then. Vith 
the Engliſh, general, that he offered them vant 

Boy. Petr they pleaſed ; and accordingly they ner N 
Perttitted to march out with all the honours of, ſion, 
Laſid' to remain in the iſland till ſhips came from Ci. leari 
braar to _ them on board, which was not tl be alliat 
* [uly. | niſte 
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- this, that the ſiips belonging to the company had fal- 
len down the river, which the nabob knew, and re- 
elly/ ordered the governor, with 150 men, to be con- 


. horrid tranſaQtions that we meet with in hiſtory ; i 
. was directly oppoſite to the laws of war, and contra 


as ſurvived, were ſent priſoners to the nabob's capital, 
| aſperated that we ſhould have entered into a treaty 
dered her army to be augmented conſiderably ; and, 


at the fame time, in order to conceal her real e 


view but that of prolecting her own dominions, 
empreſs. queen of Hungary proceeded in the ſame 
manner; lo that the flames of civil war were now 


| with both, and prevent them from taking thoſe ad- 
SE 


earned that the court of France had entered into an 
body of bis forces to paß through Saxony; but in- | 


bis forces to be collected together, and e 
Pirna, till ſuch time às he could receive rein orce- | 


rok gave orders fot his troops, to be 1 8 o 4 


4 A. D. 1756. 


extremity. But the enemy's army was almoſt innu- 
merable, and the place but poorly fortified, Add to 


ſolved to avail himſelf of that circumſtance. He 
would not hearken to any terms of capitulation, al- 
though Mr. Holwell propoſed them to him, but, by 
mere force of numbers, ruſhing into the place, cru- 


fined in a dungeon, where 123 periſhed before morn- 
ing for want of freſh air. -This was one of the m olt 


to the principles upon which civil government ig 
founded. The governor, Mr. Holwell, with ſuch other 


far up the country, where they were treated with 
great cruelty. 5 ER eee 
In the mean time the empreſs of Ruſſia, highly ex- 


with the king of Pruſſia without conſulting her, or- 


tions, ordered her miniſters at foreign courts to pub-; 
liſh manifeſtos, intimating, that ſhe had nothin in! 
he; 


lighted: up on the continent of Europe; while the 
king of Pruſſia, ever attentive to his own intereſt, and: 
the ſecurity of his ſubje&s, reſolved to be beforehand: 
vantages which they intended. 

No prince could ever be more active, on this occa- 
ſion, than the king of Pruſſia; for the moment he 


alliance with the enipreſs-queen, he ordered his mi- 
niſter at the curt of 'Dtefden to demand leave for a 


Read of receiving an anſwer, the elettor ordered all 


the Pru 
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Auſtrian army, was obliged to tetreat in the. beſt 


manner he could, leaving the honour of the vigtory 
to the Pruſſians, after an engagement that laſted from 
ſeven in the morning till three in the afternoon. The 
Pruſſian monarch was not, however, able to make his 
enterprize of any great advantage to himſelf; for the. 
winter approaching, he was obliged to put his troops 
into quarters of cantonment at Dreſden, and along 


the Elbe. Count Schwerin commanded another part 


of his army, which had penetrated into. Bohemia; 


and they finding that proviſions could not. eaſily be 
procured, retired towards Sileſia, and took up their 


quarters in the province of Glatz. mor 
During theſe tranſations abroad, the diſcontents 


| among the people of, England increaſed to ſuchian 


height, that in the month of November his majeſty 


thought proper to make the following alterations in 
the miniſtry ; the duke of Devonſhire was appointed 


firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, in the room of the 


duke of Newcaſtle: the right honourable Bilfon 


Legge was made chancellor of the Exchequgr, in the 
place of Sir George Lyttleton. Earl Temple, 
pointed firſt lord of the admiralty: the right honou- 
rable George Grenville, was made treaſurer of the 
| tut lord chancellor Hardwicke having reſigned 
the 

Pitt was appointed one of the ſecretaries of ſtate in 


eals, they were put into, commiſſion; and Mr. 


„„ Fo... oO. io 1415-4 O01 
| The parliament met on he ad of December, when 


the king, in bis ſpeech, told them, That, under the 


protection of the Divine Providence, he doubted not 


but he ſhould be able to ſruſtrate all the ſchemes laid 


agyini him by bis perfidious enemies. He told them, 
that nothing could ſo much engage his attention, next 


to the mother country, as the preſervation of Ame- 


rica ; and, for that, reaſon, that the war ſhould be 


| proſecuted with, the, utmoſt vigour. Hie added, that 


nothing could contribute more towards:diſtrefling the 
enemy, than internal peace among his ſubjects; and 
there ore. recommended to them unanimity in all their 
deliberations. The militia (he ſaid) was one of the 
molt favpurite ohjetis he had in view, with re ſpect to 
the preſervation of the. nation; and therefore he told 
them, that it was their duty to put it upon the moſt 
relpektable, Fan 8794 He concluded b telling them, 
that no meaſure ſhould be undertaken; by him, but by 
the advice; of his parliament, in whom he placed the 
880 cg dence, „Onslab diy babivoid £07169 
** adele b 10g preſented hy both houſes; the com- 
mittee, of ſupply and of ways and means were appoin- 
ted, who, proceeded do conſider the public eſtimates, 
when jt, was reſplyeg to augment the ſand forces ſrom 
. ö 5 ingluding 4008 inv alids. 
Ihe ſcamen Mere, ſettled 21 68. oc men, including 


'| 13449; marines, with, a, ſuflicient proviſion: for, their 
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him as to the execution of thoſe orders. re- 
bauer defended the ſteps he had taken in N oj ng | 
Ihe forces; by ſhewing, that if he bad made che de- 
ut it on board the 

fleet, be ſhould not then have had much thore than 
8 reliefs of men, (ſo vretehedly was this important. 


. . when there was the gri 


1Sin Edward HBdwkewhs! ent a te erſe 


29, AD, fer 


| this Ce ble affair occurred in the preceding year, 
dut as the matter did not terminate till the commence- 


ment of the preſent, we have here collected the 


whole together in one point of view ; as well that the 
readet may have a more diſtin& and clear idea of the 
affair. as to prevent any unnecellary digreſſions t':;at 
- . would have broken in upon the chain of other events. 
Admiral Byng, on his arrival at Gibraltar, was 
+ {as has been already obſerved) ſuperſeded in his com- 
mand by Sir Edward Hawke, and ſent home pri- 
ſoner; as was alſo his ſecond in command, rear- 
admiral Weſt, ſeveral of the captains of the fleet, 
and general Fowke, with ſome of the land officers 
belonging to the garbiſon of Gibraltar. The priſon- 
ers all arrived, on the gd of July (1756) at Portſ- 


mouth, when Mr. Byng was immediately put under 


arreſt, and ſoon after conveyed to Greenwich, and 
Li committed to the cuſtody of the governor 'of the 
£ Hoſpital, by whom he was kept ſtrifly confined till ne 
time of his trial by a court-martial, which was de- 
layed by the abſence of many evidences in the Medi- 
terranean, ae both in his favour and againſt 
him. 
Admiral Weſt and liewenant-general Fowke were 
5 ordered up to London, where the admiral, met with 
a moſt gracious reception from his royal maſter; but 
general Fowke was ordered to take his trial for dil-, 


obeying his majeſty's orders, tranſmitted to him by 


the ſecretary of war, relating to the embarkation of 

a battalion of troops to be ſent in the fleet 'with Mr. 
Byng io reinforce fort St. Philip. | : 
* : The court-martialcommiſſibnedtotry general Fon ke 
of conſiſted of two generals, eleven lieutenant-generals, | 
ani three major- generals, general Sir Robert Rich 

being preſident. Mr. Fowke, in his defence againſt 


the above charge, urged; that his orders were not 


abſolute, but diſcretionary-;' and that the execution | 
of them was leſt to his and Mr. Byng's diſcernment 
- ahd judgment, for which he particularly referred 1 o 


Da letter from the ſecretary of war to him, as com. 


Iimander in chief of Gibraltar; the whole tenor of 


which imported à diſcretionary power 0 in 


tachment of a battalion, and 


garriſon provided with defence,) and this at a time 
reaſon to believe 6 af the | 
place cas im danger of being "attacked. Notwit 4 
ſtanding 


_ ain inſttuctions ane were very 


1 contradictory; h i l him guilty fol he 


res and he was ſentenced to! be ſulp ade for the * 'viz. fro 
| Hrs ning whole and bearing an 
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and even then it was curtailed and sten! in an ex. 
| traordinary manner, ſeveral paſſages being ſuppreſſ 
which tended to his own. juſtification, or  cuntaine 
any reflection upon the negligence or inattention 
the miniltry. This proceeding was certainly en 
unfair. Accordingly, | the admiral's friends gy 
not fail to publiſh his leiter entire, with ſome x. 
marks not very favourable to thoſe who had thy 
garbled it. 
His adverſaries, however, had got the populace 
on their ſide; and there was not a ſpecies of libelling 
in proſe or verſe, that was not exhaulted to rendy 
him odious. Tt hey ridiculed and refuted the reafgy 
he had given for returning to Gibraltar after h 
. Tencounter with the French ſquadron :- they , 
veighed againſt his inſolence, his folly, his coux. 
dice, and his milcSndutt ; they even ſtuck noty 
makin 'S. royalty itſelf an inſtrument of their ariſe 
by in inuating that his majeſty had prognoticat 
Byng would not fight, from the contents of his fif 
| letter” from Gibraltar. In a werd, they exert 
themſelves ſo ſtrenuouſly. in maintaining and iner 
ing the popular deluſion, that no notice was takend 
"the ' miſconduft of the , miniſtry, while Byng u 
pointed out as the object of univerſal deteltatn 
Addreſies upon addreſſes were tranſmitted frond 
parts of the kingdom io the throne, particularly m 
the city of London, calling aloud for an examinain 
into the cauſe of the infamy that had befallen the h. 
tiſh arms by lea, and of the loſs of the-imponat 
illand of Minorca, which by its ſituation dies b 
Great Britain the reſpect of Spain, the confidae 
of Italy, and the e of he piraiica a d 

"Barbary, © 

In; conſequence of. theſe Goliciadians his wh 
'commanded an immediate examination into the calls 
of the lols of Minorca, which; was attended to nit 
1 diligence by the parliament. We have id 
een the puniſhment inflified on Mr. Fovle; ad 
"now the Whole, magazine of political arts harigheen 
exhaüſted to * charge of cowardice, machen, 
aud treaſon, againſt, the devoted admiral, he vas ut 
: lengt th $1 ls, to prepare. fo 12 his trial; the place 
0 c for which was on board his jnajely' bi 
oh St. reorge, in Portſmouih harbour; and the 
: * court Was compoſed | ol, the following: four/adwink 
And nihe captains, . Thomas Smith, <q; nice 
Francis Holbourne, 
. fear-admiral of. the, xd; Henty Norris © 
white, 3, Thomas Broderick, cl 
rea blye; captain, Holmes, cop" 
Suche, . captain, Bentley, 140 

115 5 
uſtus Reppe 
tth if | ns days, Sundays ce 
age of December; to he .be 


rear-admiral' of 
"Boys, 1 
"Dennis \ Captain 
"ORGAN, Je Ca 
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Gardiner, (captain of the admiral's own ſhip the 
Ramillies) and other officers of the ſhip, who were 
near the perſon of the admiral, that they did not 
perceive any backwardneſs in him during the aktion, 
or any marks of fear or confuſion, either from his 
countenance or behaviour; but that he appeared to 
give his orders coolly and diſtinctly, and did not ſeem 
wanting in perſonal. courage: from theſe and other 
circumſtances,” the court being induced to believe 
that his miſconduR aroſe neither from cowardice nor 
diſaffection, did therefore unanimouſly think it their 
duty to recommend the ſaid admiral John Byng to 
his majeſty as a proper object of mercy, Alſo, 
when they made a report of the ſentence of death 
they had paſſed on the admiral, they added thereto 
the following remonſtrance to the lords of the admi- 
ralty in his de er e 2 

« We the underwritten, the preſident and mem- 
bers of the court-martial, aſſembled for the trial of 
admiral Byng, believe it neceſſary to inform your 
lordſhips, that in the whole courſe of this long trial 
we have done our utmoſt endeavours to come at 
| truths, and to do the ſtrifteſt juſtice to our country 
and the priſoner; but we cannot help laying the 
diſtreſſes of our minds before your lordſhips on this 
occaſion, in finding ourſelves under the neceſſity of 
condemning a man to death, from the great ſeverity 
of the twelfth article of war, part of which he falls 
under, and which admits of no mitigation, even if 
the crime ſhould be committed by an error in judg- 


ment only; and therefore, for our own conſeiences 


fakes, as well as in juſtice to the priſoner, we pray 
| your lordſhips, in the moſt earneſt manner, to recom- 
mend him to his majeſty's clemency.” IE 

In conſequence of this recommendatory remon- 
ſtrance from the court martial, and the petitions of 
lord Torrington, nephew to the unhappy admiral, 
and other perſons of high diſtinction allied to his 
family, the lords of the admiralty applied to his ma- 
jeſty that the opinion of the twelve judges might be 

taken, whether the ſentence of the court martial was 
legal? The ſentence was accordingly referred by 


the king to the judges, who declared it legal; in 


conſequence af which, a warrant was ſigned by the 
lords of the admiralty for carrying it into execution : 
but it was again ſuſpended, at the requeſt of ſeveral 
members of the court-martial, who alledged, that 
they had ſomething to diſcloſe, relative. to the ſaid 
ſentence, which greatly affected their own conſciences; 
and application was made to the houſe of commons 


* 


I * On the morning of his execution, orders belng given to all 
the men of war at Spithead to ſend their boats with the captains 
and all the officers of each ſhip, accompanied by a party of ma- 
nnes under arms, to attend the ceremony, they, in purſuance of 
that order, rowed from Spithead, and with great difficulty: (the 
wind blowing very hard) made the harbour about eleven o'clock. 
Mr. Byng, accompanied by a clergyman who attended him du- 
| ng his confinement, and two gentlemen his relations, walked 
Out of the great cabin to the quarter deck, where he ſuffered a 
em minutes before twelve o'clock. He was dreſſed in a light- 
Coloured coat, white waiſtcoat. and white ſtockings, with a large 
White wig, and had in each hand a white handkerchief. When 
he came on the deck he threw down his hat, kneeled on a cuſh- 
dn, tied one handkerchief over his eyes, and 
© ignal ; on which a volley was fired at him 
the by lets from five of which went through him, and he was dead 
in an inſtant. © It was not more than two minutes from his co- 
ming out of the cabin till he fell motionleſs on his left ſide. He 
2 wich great fortitude and compoſure, not ſhewing the leaſt 
Su of timidity. Immediately before he ſuffered, he delivered a 
Peper to the marſhal of the high court of admiralty, the contents 
ol which were as follow : 77 | oF as 
„ A few / minutes will now deliver me from the violent perſe- 


rom fix marines 


«a. 
, need I envy them a life ſubject to the ſenſations my injuries and 
„ the injuſtice done me muſt create. 'Perſuaded I am, juftice 
a. done to my reputation hereafter. The manner and 
_ Cauſe „„ up the popular clamour and pre- 


— 


i 


1 


cutions, and fruſtrate the further malice of my enemies. Nor 
an the further malice ot my enemies. Nor e and to him I muſt ſu 


* | tt Xs 8. b : ; 
On board his majeſty's ſhip Monarque, in Portſmouth Har- 
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| 


” 


had paſſed upon the ſaid admiral. 
for releaſing the members from their oath of ſecrecy 
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by one of the members, praying the aid of parlia- 


ment to be releaſed from his oath of ſecrecy, in 
order to diſcloſe the grounds why ſentence of death 
Upon this, a bill 


was ordered into the houſe of commons, and paſſed 
that houſe; and a reſpite was ſent to admiral Byng 
for a fortnight : but when the bill came into the houſe 
of lords, and when the members were examined 
there, the ſame vas rejected; ſo that this and every 
other effort to get the admiral reprieved from his 
lad fate all proving ineffectual, he was, purſuant to 
his ſentence, executed on the 14th of March, 1757, 
on board his majeſty's ſhip Monarque, in Portſmouth 
harbour.“ 5: py mY 
Thus ended the enquiry into the conduct of ge- 
neral Fowke and admiral Byng; the one of whom 


was broke and diſmiſſed his majeſty's ſervice, for not 


following inſtructions which contradicted themſelves ; 
and the other ſuffered an ignominious death'for fol- 
lowing the advice and opinion of a council of war, 
and for not having done every thing that was perhaps 
poſſible to have been done for diſtreſſing the enemy, 
and relieving the fortreſs they had befieged.---The 


reſt of the officers, as well of the fleet as army, who 
had been ordered home with the admiral ant gene= 


ral, were, upon their reſpective trials, honourably 
acquitted. 155 ö ee e eee 75 15 

Though the people had been highly incenſed 
againſt the conduct of Byng, yet they at laſt looked 
upon him rather as unfortunate than criminal. They 
conſidered him as one who had been ſacrificed to 
ſcreen the miniſtry from cenſure ; and although a 
parliamentary enquiry was made into their conduR, 
yet they contrived to att in ſuch a manner that the 
whole came to nothing. The only good effects 
attending the execution of the admiral was, the re- 


viving a true ſpirit of courage among our officers, 


both by ſea and land. From this circumſtance they 
faw and were convinced, that no ſtation, let it be ever 


ſo dignified, could ſereen them from the puniſhment 
due to neglett or cowardice ; and that the only way 


to true honour and real 


| glory, was to diſcharge their 
duty faithfully. ; N Fa | 


| While the attention of the public was engaged in 


the fate of admiral Byng, the parliament were aſſi- 


duouſly employed in concerting proper meaſures ſor 
promoting the welfare and ſecurity of the nation. As 
there was great reaſon to fear that the French would 
W Wet 40 | wes invade. 


« ;udice againſt me, will he ſeen through; I ſhall be conſidered, 
ie 25 I now perceive myſelf, a victim deſtined to divert the indig- 
4 nation and reſentment of an injured and deluded: people from 
the proper objects. My enemies themſelves muſt now think 
me innocent. Happy for me, at this my laſt moment, that I 
know my own innocquce, and am conſcious that no part of my 
country's misfortunes can be owing to me. I heartily wiſh the 
ſhedding my blood may contribute to the happineſs and ſervice 
of my country ; but cannot reſign _ juſt claim to a faithful 
diſcharge of my duty according to the beſt of my judgment, 
and the utmoſt exertion of my ability for his majeſty s honour, 
and my country's ſervice. I am ſorry that my endeavours 
were not attended with more ſucceſs, and that the armament 
under my command proved too weak to ſucceed in an expedi- 
tion of ſuch moment, Truth has prevailed over calumny and 
faiſkood ; and juſtice has wiped off the ignominious.ſtain of my 
ſuppoſed want of perſonal courage or diſaffection. But who 
can be-preſumptuouſlyſure of his own judgment? If my crime 
is an error in judgment, or differing in opinion from my * 
and if yet, the error in judgment ſhould be on their fide, Ge 
forgive them, as I do; and may thediſtreſs of their minds, and 
uneaſineſs of their conſciences, which in juſtice to me they 
have repreſented, be relieved and ſubſide, as my reſentnient 
The ene Judge; ſees all hearts and motives; - 
mit the jultneſs of my ons. 
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ry. that 
eat part of our regular forces ſhould be employed 
abroad, ſo a bill was brought into parliament to eſta- 


*% 
E 


N 


blich a national militia, on an extenſive and uſeful 
plan. This was ſuch a conſtitutional meaſure as gave 


+ pleaſure 40 the nation in general; and yet 


many of the people, particularhy in Yorkſhire, adtu- 
ally roſe in a þody, and demoliſhed the houſe where 
the juſtices of the peace and: deputy lieutenams had 


preſervation 


ſome diſ- 


: 
{ 


. contented. perſons exclaimed ſo loudly againſt it, that 


met to make choice of ſuch as were to ferve. - 


HISTORY Gr ENGLAND. 


At this time the great dearth of corn, owing to | 


the iniquitous practice of engroſſing, reduced many 
79 1 and, indeed, tlie nation in general, to great 

iſtrels. Bread was ſo dear, that the poor could 
ſcarce purchaſe it. Tumults happened in almoſt eve- 
y part of the kingdom; Which is not to be wondered 
at, when it is conſidered, that ihe people were ſtarv- 
ing in the midſt of plenty. His majeſty, touched 
with the ſufferings of his people, recommended their 
diſtreſſed condition to. parliament; and an act was 
ꝓaſſed o prohibit, for a limited time, the exportation 
of all forts of grain. 09 Macho 


. 


On the xjth of February his majeſty ſent a meſ- | 
age to the houſe: of commons; to inform them, that 


the French were daily pouring ſuch numbers of 
oops intq Germany, that there was reaſon to fear 
— had ſome delign on his electorate dominions. 
He therefore; tecommended Hanover to their pro- 
teQlion, not doubting but his faithful commons would 
aſſiſt him to the utmoſt. In anſwer to this meflage, 
molt loyal addreſſes were preſented: by both houſes ; 
and it was voted, that an annuat-fubfidy ſhould be 
paid to the king of Pruſſia, and that an army of 
obſervation; ſhould act on the borders of Hanover, 
under the command of his royal highneſs the duke 
of Cumberland, to watch the motions of the French, 
and prevent them from making any encroachments 
on ee 
At the ſame time great preparations were made 
for the naval. ſervice; and a: defign was formed to 
from the French Louiſbourg, the capital of 

ape Beeten. Sir Edward Hawke, with the admirals 
unders and Oſborne, were ſent to North America 
with conſiderable fleets; and general Hopſon, with 
lard Charles Hay, had under them 6, 200 land forces. 


Tuo ſquadrons were diſpatched at the ſame! time, 


one to the Kaſt, and the other to the Weſi- Indies; 
fo. that every thing was done for the intereſt; of the 
nation: but; ſuch of the former: miniſtry as had been 
diſcarded, made ſo violent an oppoſition to theſe 
meaſures, that Mr. Pitt, and the honourable Mr, 
Legge, who had atted as the moſt lead; and upright 
Patriots againſt every thing that ſeemed to threaten 


oy hurt to the nation, were commanded to reign 
ey did not, however, retire from public. buſineſs, 
* 2 .of their fellow- 


preſented them with addreſſes, and their freedoms 
On the th of ju | 
with a ſpeechfrom the throne, in which he was pleafed 
to aſſure the parſiament, That the, ſuccour and 
America had been his conſtant care; 
and, next to che ſecurity of his kingdoms, ſhould 
continue to be his great and principal objet: that 

* 
'that I had no 


ments ; to ( ö | 

ſtances of things would admit ; and to 10 

tue friends of Britain, and the liberties of Europe, } diviſions, nor did the Auſtrians ſo much as * 
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nquillity, as far as the cireum- 
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ly bis majeſty cloſed” the ſelfon 
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their former employments: and it muſt be. remeq, 
bered, to the honour of his majeſty, that he- liſtens 


chancellor of the Exchequer was again ſupplied h 
the latter. 


armies into Germany, 


- Surrontided on all fides with enemies, . 5 


beginning of the year he marched from 
acroſs two bridges ihroun over the Elbe, atie 


A. D. 17. 


from being oppreſſed and endangered by any unpn. 
voked and unnatural conjunction. 
In the mean time addreſſes were preſented to the 


king from moſt of the corporations in England 
requeſting him to reſtore Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge y 


with ſuch attention to the voice of the people, tht 
on the agth of June the former was re · inſtated ſecn 
tary of ſtate; and on the 7th of july the office o 


Theſe cirumſtances, added to fone 
other prudent alterations, again removed the diſcgy. 


tent of the people, and tranquillity was once mor 
reſtored throughout the kin Bas 
Having thus taken a view 


of the-ſtate of affin t 
home, let us now turn our eyes to the continen, 
where ve ſhall find the beginning of this year marbel 


with a Rtiking inſtance of the dreadful effech 


frantic enthuſiaſm, in an attempt made upon thi lit 
of the French king. A perſon of very mean extn. 
tion, named Robert Francis; Damien, a native o 
French Flanders, was the perſon who undenyd 
the performance of this action. He had lived ſon 
years as a footman in different families in Paris, by 
had been turned away for an obflinate temper, andi 
certain gloomineſs that made him difagreeable 10 
thoſe with whom he had any eonnechions. It ds 


not appear that he had any accomphces. nor col 


the torture itſelf make him diſcever what were h 


motives, On the hſch of Jahuary, about fix init 
evening, as the king was getting into his coad a 
Verſailles, to go to Trianon, on a viſit to bis day 
ter, the unhappy wretch, having coneealed a l 
claſp knife under his cloak, flipped through le 
guards, and made a ſtroke with it at the kny 
The point pierced between he fourth: and fifth is 
but it was not mortal; and the aſſaſſin, who fend 
not to he any ways concerned, was immediate) ſir- 
ed and committed to! priſdn. He was ſoon det 
brought to his trial, according to the laws of France, 


and executed in ſuch a horrid manner, as is eref 


ſhocking tg relate. Ineiſions were mide in lis ich 
with red hot pincers;. and melted lead poured nv 
them. In that manner the poor wretch was tortured 
ſeveral hours, and then torn in pieces by four hories, 


- after which his quarters were burnt to aſhes. Hi 


father, wife, daughter, and ſamihy were baniſbed0e 
kingdom, and che name of, Damien was effaced and 
obliterated a ſo that- the innocent were involved in 
the puniſhment of the guilty. 

In the ſpring of this year the French had ſent lu 
1 r iv. One of theſe conſiled of 
80;600 mien, under the command of marſhal 1 


an officer of the moſt undaunted courage, and u 


— £ . 


him were marſhal de Contades, and the count * 


St. Germain, who had- been | from their mfancy 24 
euftowed to arms, The other amy confited on) 
of 286, oo men, becauſe it was to be joined * 
body of Auſtrians; but the grand army eee 
Hanover. In Bohemia 100,000 Auſtrians had =” 
the fleid; an equal number of Ruffians were me 
ing.through Poland ; while the Swedes, -crolÞ's . 
Baltic, -attarked: the moſd important places in For” 


Pruffaz inſtead of being diſcouraged, ſeemen re 


to increaſe every day in all thoſe arts of heroiſm 
conſtitute the character of an able genen cient 


nded by 
als of ap 


field-marſhal Keith, and ſeveral other gene es H 
proved'abjlities. They marched in ce ba 
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Egra, with a ſmall detachment of the army; upon 
which count Brown, the Auſtrian general, ſent 
Aremberg, with a detachment, to oppoſe him. This 
was jaſt what the king of Pruſſia wiſhed for; and 
lying hold of that circuniſtance, wheeled to the 
right, and cut off all communication between the 

nd army of the Auſtrians and the detachment 
under general Areniberg. This was ſuch a maſter- 
piece of genetalſhip as is ſcarce to be met -with in 
hiſto | 
They imagined that the king intended to retreat, 
and conſequently were drawn off their guard and 


N Kn KS K 
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a On the gth ef April the prince of Bevern, having 
e paſſed ſome of the oſt dangerous defiles; gaiped a 
6 compteat viaoty over the detachment of ths Auftrian 


army; and · ſo opened the whole country for the reſt bf 


0 the Pruſſtan foftes. In the mean time the king Kept 
d tharching along the Elbe, to obferve the fn . 
a eoiint Brown, aud drove the Aultrians from their 
It iron camp at Budinn. Bea e 38 ent 

1 On the 6th'of May the different detachments of 
0 the KAaſtrians being collected together, inftead of at- 


| racking the Pruſſſans, they encamped on the banks of 

the Moldau, fleat Prague. There the king of Pruſſia, 
as if no emerprize had been too great for his abilities, 
attempted to Hank count Brown, who had no other 
means left but that of wheeling to'the right, to ſave 


| one defile was taken after anether © but in one of their 
attacks om an advanced body of the Auſtrians, field- 
matſhal Sehwerth 
| aye of 82, crowned with'military gloty, and ſince cerely 

n, who had long been'con- 


8 lovereigh 
ed, that he was Gn&of che Bravelt generals that 
engatzement, andi the 


ever communded an army. 

' This brought o a general 

Pruſſians, wich the moſt amazit | 
| thitdugh' rhe right wing of the Autan and malle 
| Uemlblver maffers of fevefal batteries; unte a'b6 
| of cavalry broke the front line; and put 'the Wh 
into ſuch confuſion, that above Govb' were killed; 
among whom were ſeveral generals, beſides' mürfhz 
Brom, the commander in chief. The Pruſſianls 
drove the Auſtrfans into che city of Prague, and if 


cumpalfaton drawn! Ix could not be ſüßpoſed that 


; but the Auſtrians did not undefſtand it. 


bis army. Every difficulty gave way to the Pruſſians; 


' a brave officer, was killed at che 


courage, broke 


tout days the tretichts were opened and lines of cir- 
luch a vaſt-arihy as that of "the Auſtrians would be 


GEORGE 
he had taken the field till he had advanced a confide- 
table way into Bohemia. He ordered the prince of 
Bevern to march as if he had intended to attack 


2 


wad 


* 


RY 


.grounds; 


A. P. 1757. 733 
majeſty that he had a weak ſide 


1 


convinced his Pruſſian 
as well as others. | 
Count Daun, who had ſerved many years in the 
army of the empreſs queen without ever rifing higher 
than the rank of a major-general, was #ppointed to 
take üpon him the command of the army. Like the 
Roman Fabius, he was fo cautious, that he never ated 
offenſively till, in human probability, he had a pro- 
ſpect of ſucceeding, and then he proſecuted his mea- 
ſures with the utmoſt perſeverance, Calm and deli- 
berate, he viewed victory as uncertain; and on every 
occaſion, took care to ſecute a retreat. He did not; 
like ſome generals, deſpiſe the enemy he had to en- 
gage with; bat knowing that the moſt trifling -cirs 
cumſtance was able to turn the fortune of the day, he 
reſolved never to enter upon any thing with raſhneſs, 
bat rather to preſerve his army for a mote proper ops 
portunity, when an unguarded moment might ſecure 
victofy, fave the territories of his ſoverèign, and 
diſappoint all the ſchemes formed by thoſe who were 
fluſhed with hopes, in conſequence” of recent ſuc- 
P 
Such were the qualities of this brave general, 
whom the Auſtrian miniſtry pitehed upon as the mo 
proper perſon to retrieve their loſſes, and ſave the 
army, which was then in the utmoſt diſtreſs, in the 


city of Prague. He collected together the fugitives 


that had run away after the Tate battle, and having re- 
ceived freſh ſupplies, he foftned a camp at ent 
near Prague. A communication was opened wit 
that city, fo that the garriſon was daily ſupplied with 
proviſions; This was a moſt galling ſtroke to the 
king of Pruſſia, who was tixed qut with the continuz 
ance of the ſiege; and therefore” refolved to attack 
count Daun in his camp, where he was ſtrongly en- 
trenched, This was one of the moſt imprudent ac- 
tions that could have been committed; and marſhal 
Keith, who fu what would be the confeqlhence thereof, 
remonſtrated to the king againſt it. He told him, 
that nd Meaſure! was fo proper as that of carrying on 
the fiege, and waiting for count Daun, Who, if he 
reſu med to attack the Praffian army in their lines 
would undoubtedly be defeatet'; whereas, on the 
ther hand, an attempt upon Him in his camp wotild 
be attended with two dangers; namely, a defeat, and 
an opportunity for the Auſtrian army td eſcape out of 
Prague. But nothing could prevail with thé dung; 
he looked dn his troops as invincible; And in confe- 
quence thereof, on the 1g h of jung, be left bs camp. 
before Prague, and joined the prince of Bevern, 
ho had advanced to a place called Milko witz. 
-- The Auſtrians under coutit Daun were encamped 
in the moſt advantageous manner on R | 
fo that it ſeemed almoſt N rg dif 
ſodge chem; but the Pruſſian monarch, relying on 
the courage and valour of his troops, began the at- 
tack about three in the afternoon, and by the moſt 
invincible courage, they made themſelves maſters of 
to of the rifing grounds. The third encampment, 
however, baffled * all their attempts; and it being 
utterly” impratticable to bring up the ' horſe, - they 
vete obliged to give way, which chrew tlie king into 
the'tmoſt' violent paſſion, eſperially when he recol. 
teRed thit he had” afted contraty ts. the opimon of 
iw ß TIRE 
a ons number of men were killed on both 
des, atid the Pruſſtan monareh was obliged to raiſe 
the liege of Prague, and retreat in the beſt manner 


he could. The Auſtrians attempted to haraſs him, 


0 le to ſübſiſt leng in a city” that bad not proviſions | 
of lufficient for hee he Bog th and therefore puer 
5 Gurtes of Lortein refold ed tb! eut his way throw 

4 — Pruffiah lines, at che head of 12000 nien. The 
4 le agreed upon for puttingthis ſcheme im ekerution 
a ve the middle of the night; but in the mean tine, 
i "he of the Aufttian foaiers Wavinig"deferted! gaye a 
4 *ount'6f'the Whole to the Khgof Prufliz; who too 
„ ur beafen his gar. is dre due Peiner with 
55 4 — „as defeated; and obliged ohce” more to 
be inne refuge in the city. The hexvy artillet min 
$i 15 to the Pruffians being now arrived. à moſt dread: 
1 reg otinle"begati "and — part of the” city * 
"4 iced't9'a' heap'of rubbim. Prbviſionyere be. 
ber dene © fearce; "that weh) were obligetd/t eat bortes 
hat '; and" the" Pritfhahs, who had hithefts 'aRel'as 
the Indie , 40 Oppobition could refiſt. began” to 
en Wl de that the Whole Auſtrian army would be made 
50 Huster, and the dominions of the empreſs queer of 
op in d be divided ag them. - Viehna'itfelf was 
: 8 * of being beſieged, for every place lay open 
ba WY Pace % v Sorten arms; but z circumſtance” 60 
0 dat gave" u general turn to public affatts;"and J 


but his men behaved with ſuch bravery, that they loſt 

but/few of their number; and count Daun entered 

the eity of Prague in triumph. The Pruſſian mo- 

narch was ſo ſenſible of his error, that in a letter .o 

marſhal Keith; he took the whole blame upon himſe f | 
| 3 an 


with the Weſer. 


754 A. D. 1787. 


and declared that no troops could ever have afted 

with greater bravery than the Auſtrians. 

Nothing, however, could damp his 

ulual bravery gave life to all his actions; and although 

guilty of an error, very common in war, he reſolved 

to profit by miſtakes, and riſe ſuperior to misfortune. 
He was ſurrounded by enemies on every fide, his re- 

ſources far carrying on the war were to be drawn-from 

his own dominions, which were then on the point of 

being invaded; by the Ruſſians ; but he reſolved to 

act with more prudence for the future, and make 

caution a concomitant of courage. 555 

His Britannic majeſty was ſo equitable in all his 

| proceedings, that although gee to defend Hano- 
ver, yet, leſt he ſhould give the leaſt offence to any of 
the German princes, he ordered a manifeſto to be 
' Publiſhed ; wherein was pointed out the deſigns of 
the French, and the neceſſity his majeſty was under 
to protect his electoral dominions. As ſoon as this 
manifeſto was publiſhed, his royal highneſs the duke 
of Cumberland aſſembled the allied army, and march- 


ing from Hanover, croſſed the Weſer near Retburgh, 


which he took from the French, and there eſtabliſhed 
his head quarters. 1 75 e N 
His royal bighneſs had diſpoſed of his troops in the 
maſt admirable manner; for they ſtretched out in one 
line of different detachments, under the command of 
the moſt experienced generals ; but they had notbeen 
long at Retburg, when the duke learned that the 


French army was marching from the Lower Rhine, 
and that their deſign was to cut off his communication 
The French, whoſe numbers were 


double to that of the allies, continued marching for- 
ward, and his royal highneſs was obliged to repaſs 
' the Weſer, as he had not ſtrength ſufficient to venture 
on an engagement. The river Weſer is on each fide 
ſurrounded with high banks, and certain it is, that the 
duke, - notwithſtanding the inferiority of numbers, 
might have made a violent oppoſition to the French, 
and. 

of that, they were ſuffered to croſs on temporary 
bridges without the loſs of a fingle man. They then 


- ſeized the important paſs of Stadt Oldendorff, which 


opened a paſlage into Hanover, and that elettorate 
was laid under very heavy contributions. 
On the evening of the gth of July, the duke or- 
dered in all his detached parties, and drew up in order 
of battle, but the ſoldiers were obliged to reſt all 
night on their arms. About five next morning, the 
French cannon. began to play upon that wing of the 
army that was compoſed of Heſſians; and although 
they were cut down in whole ranks, yet they conti- 
nued firm and immoveable. About eight in the morn- 
ing the ſmall arms began to fire, and certain it is, the 
allied army behaved with as much bravery as ever was 
diſplayed in a field of battle, for they were not ſo 
much as put into the leaſt diſorder. The only fault 
they committed was, the ſuffering the grenadiers, who 
compoſed the center, and were drawn up in a wood, 
to defile off in order to ſtrengthen the right wing; 
for by that movement the French were > 
netrate ſo far, that one of the Hanoverian batteries 
fell into their hands. The hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wick behaved, on this occaſion, with the moſt ſingu- 
lar bravery ; for putting himſelf at the head of a 
body of gre 


drove fromit, were double their number. _ | 
The French, however, were in poſſeſſion of two 

riſing grounds, on which they 55 

batteries; and as it would have been next to impoſſi- 

ble io have taken them, the duke, after doing all 

that could be performed by an able general, found 

bimſclf under the neceflity of ſounding a retreat. 


— 
' 2 & 


ſpirits ; his 


diſputed their paſſage inch by inch; but inſtead. 


led to pe- 


nadiers, they retook the battery with their 
bayonets fixed, although the French party, whom they 


eretted ſtrong 


HISTORY O ENGLAND. 


— 


verians, Heſſians, &c. were obliged to lay down their 


| 


- himſelf, at the head of his army, followed the duke of 


the dominions of the king of Pruſſia were left ex- 


- themſelves of ſuch a circumſtance. A declaration 


hand, in conſequence, of the convention, the king 0 


and Vandals. Pomerania, . eſpecially that part of If 
populated by the Swedes. 


* A. D. 1 757. 


This was one of the moſt obſtinate engagements 
during the whole of the laſt war, for it laſted full 


three days; and the French loſt four times as many 


men as the allies, while the retreat made by the latter 
was ſo well conduted, that the enemy were afraid to 


purſue. | 7 eo” 
The duke of Cumberland having left a ſmall de- 


tachment at Hamelen for its defence, continued his 


march, and encamped in the neighbourhood of Hoya, 
in order to cover Bremen and Verden, and to pre- 
ſerve a communication with Stade, to which place the 
archieves and moſt valuable effedts of Hanover had 
been removed. 75 | | 

| The French ſoon reduced Hamelen, and during 
their ſtay there, M. d'Etrees received orders from his 
court to reſign his poſt of commander in chief of the 
French forces to the duke de Richlieu, who, on his 
arrival at the camp, detached the duke de Chevreuſe 
to take poſſeſſion of Hanover, with the title of go. 
vernor of that city., Finding all oppoſition, would 
be vain, the inhabitants ſubmitted to the enemy, and 
the. Hanoverian garriſon, , after being diſarmed, was 
left at liberty to go where they pleaſed.. Richlieu 


river Zwinga, whereby they cut off the duke's com- 

The allies now found themſelves under an abſolute 
neceſſity of either being compelled to ſurrender pri- 
ſoners of war, or fight with unequal numbers, under 
every. diſadvantage. In this diſtreſſed ſituation, the 
king of Denmark interpoſed as a mediator, and a 
convention was ſigned by the generals on both ſides, 
in conſequence of which, no leſs than 40,000 Hano- 


arms, and go into quarters of cantonment. This 
treaty. was figned at a place called Cloſter Seven, and 
gave great offence to his Britannic majeſty ; for by it 


poſed to the French, who would not negleRto avall 


was publiſhed at London on the 16th of September, 
wherein his majeſty diſclaimed all knowledge of 
any thing relating to the;convention at Cloſter Seven, 
and that he had not given the duke power to con- 
clude it; ſo that he would ſtill act in concert with the 
king of Pruſſia. „ 
Whatever conjeQures may be formed, it is certain 
the duke of Cumberland had not force ſufficient to 
oppoſe the French; and undoubtedly, had he en- 
gaged, he would have been defeated. On the other 


Pruſha's territories were expoſed to the enemy, who 

netrated into them, and committed the moſt horrid 
eee exatting contributions of a moſt exorbl- 
tant nature, and putting thoſe exaftions in force by 


military execution. 1 | th) 
In the mean time the Ruſſians, who. had entered 


Ducal Pruffia, continued their march, under the ge. 
nerals Apraxin and, Fermer, and ſpread ſuch defer 
tion wherever they came, as had ſeldom happene! 
fince the Raman empire was over: run by the Gotl 


Ing1 ing of Pruſſia, was ravaged and de- 
belonging to the king o 8 Duunt bod me 
ted into. Sileſia : the French, under the prince 
oubiſe, were. advancing; towards Saxon): and the 


whole dominions of tbe king of Pruſha were given ? 
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jr loſt, But nothing could diſcourage that prince, 
or damp the bravery of his ſpirits. The barbariues 
ommitted by the Kuſſians were ſuch, that the king 
(Pruſſia reſolvedto attack them firſt, and this brought 
n a general engagement on the goth of Auguſt. 
The Ruſſians, on this occaſion, behaved vith great 
intrepidity ; whole ranks, and even lines, were 
ut down: but notwithſtanding, they knew not 


what it was to retreat. The victory was diſputed ; 


/ both, but the loſs of men was greateſt on the part 
oF the Rulſians. | 


The king of Pruſſia having left ſome men to guard 


the paſſes which lead towards Bohemia, marched in 
order to meet the combined armies of France and the 


Empire, under the princes de Soubiſe and Saxe 


Hilburghauſen, and came up with them at Roſbach on 
the 5th of November, when the Pruſſians obtained a 
rompleat victory, with the loſs of only a few men. 
In this battle the king of Pruſſia, and all his army, 
behaved with ſuch courage, and made the diſpoſitions 
ith ſuch prudence, that the enemy were cut off in 
vaſt numbers, and the greateſt part of their baggage 
nd ammunition was taken, beſides many priſoners. 
On the 12th of November, the king ſet out to 
pffiſt the prince of Bevern, who was then in Sileſia; 
ind in his way thither, a party of 4000 ſoldiers, 
ho had been priſoners among the Auſtrians, and 
had made their eſcape, joined him; and meeting with 


gexeral parties of huſſars and croats, they diſperſed 


hem, and ſeized. the proviſions hey were eſcorting to 
the army, Celine er er eretoinin 

At laſt the king came up with the Auſtrian army 
ear Schweidnitz, and a. moſt bloody battle enſued, 


n which the Pruſſians obtained a compleat victory, 
ough dearly. bought. The Auſtrians, after doing 


very thing that brave men could perform, were 


bbliged to retreat, and take ſhelter under the walls 
of Breſlaw, which had lately fallen into their 


iet 
* 


| His Profian /wajeſty- immediately purſued the 


Auſtrians; and undertook-the ſiege of Breſlaw, which 


Jurrendered in a few days, and 13,000 men were 
made priſoners of war. The military cheſt, contain- 


gthe ammunition, was taken at the ſame. time; and 


| the king, in compaſſion to his army, who had per- 


formed wonders, ordered them into quarters of can- 


onment during the reſt of the winter. 


In the mean time the Hanoverians, who had been 
confined from ation by a treaty of neutrality, were 
oppreſſed, in the moſt cruel manner, by the French; | every thing neceſſary for ſuſtaining an obſtinate ſiege. 
in conſequence of which his Britannic majeſty ordered 
a declaration to be publiſhed, wherein he explained 
the motives which influenced his .conduQ; and in- 
duced bim once more to have recourſe to arms. His 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland having thought | 
4- loſs of this place was of infinite conſequence to the na- 
bob; for in it were his ſtorehouſes of ſalt, and vaſt 
kamen for the ſupport of his army; all which were 


Overtook a body 


On the 14th of the ſame month another ation hap-- 


Pened upon the Aller, between a body of 7 or 80 


anoverians, under general Zaſtrow, and ane of 


t 10,00 French, in which the former remained j | 


Maſters of held (( ĩðͤ nog tons oo, 
\ Theſe advantages animated the Hanoverians, and 
1 ck ſuch..a/.papic- into the enem , that: they were 
mwoſt incapable of reſiſtance; ſo that the farmer re- 
"ered poſſeſſion of Lunenburgh, Tell, and all 
dat part of the Brunſwie dominions next 10 Pruſſis. 
"ba enemy, however, had committed the moſt terrible 
— in every place; the: ſuburbs of Zell were re- 

4 _ and by the orders of Richliew-theior- 
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Proper to reſign the command of the electoral army, 
u vas conferred on prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic, 
Who, about the latter end of November; put the 
oops in motion. On the 4th-of December, they 
of 2000 men, which formed the 
enemy's rear; theſe they attacked and totally routed. 
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nocents periſhed in the flames. The ſeverity of the 
weather prevented prince Fetdinand from purſuin 
his advantage ; he therefore marched to Ultzan bY 
Lunenburgh, where his army was put into winter 
quarter s. | 

With reſpett to the naval tranſactions during this 
year, the Engliſh cruizers and privateers made ſe- 
veral captures: but although they diſtreſſed the ene- 
my, yet they acquired but little advantage to them- 
ſelves. In the Weſt-Indies, captain Forreſt, in the 
Auguſta, accompanied by ſome other ſhips, cruized 
off the bay of Cape Frangois, although a large ſqua- 
dron of French men of war were lying at the ſame 
place. The French admiral not knowing how to juſ- 


tify his conduct if he remained inactive, reſolved to at- 


tack the Engliſh, and, for that purpoſe, ſailed out of 


the harbour. Captain Forreſt, who watched all his 


motions, no ſooner ſaw him hoiſt his fails, than he pre- 
pared to meet him, and ſhortened fail, in order to 
give the enemy time to come up. About noon the 


French fleet, conſiſting of four ſhips of the line and 
three frigates, formed into one line; and the Engliſh 


captain ordered the Dreadnought and the Edinburgh 


to attack them. The engagement began with great 


fury, but the bravery of the Engliſh bore down all 
oppoſition; and towards the evening, the French 
were obliged to retreat with conſiderable loſs. The 
Engliſh, who could not, conſiſtent with their own 
ſafety, purſue the enemy, kept all night under fail in 
the bay; and next morning ſeized a large fleet o 
French merchant ſhips, which were carried into Ja- 


maica, and there fold as legal prizes. 


In the Eaſt-Indies affairs this year turned out very 
favourable to the Engliſh. On the gift of January 


| admiral Watſon and colonel Clive, who had reſolved 
to revenge the death of their countrymen in the pre- 


ceding year, appeared with two ſhips before the town 
of Calcutta, and were received by a briſk fire from 
the batteries. This ſalute was returned ſo warmly, 
that the enemy's guns were ſoon ſilenced, and in leſs 
than two hours the place and fort were abandoned. 


Colonel Clive, on the other ſide, inveſted the town, 


and made his attack with ſuch vigour, as greatly con- 
tributed to the ſudden reduttion of the ſettlement. 
Immediately on the ſurrender of the fort captain Coote 
took poſſeſſion of it with his majeſty's troops, and 


8 one pieces of cannon, four mortars, a- 


bundance of ammunition, ſtores and proviſions, with. 


Thus, with the inconſiderable loſs of nine ſeamen 
killed, and three ſoldiers, the Engliſh were re- eſta- 
bliſhed in the two ſtrongeſt fortreſſes on the Ganges. 
In a few days after the city of Hughly, higher up the 
Ganges, was reduced with as little difficulty. - The 


urnt and deſtroyed. | Enraged at theſe misfortunes, 
the viceroy of Bengal aſſembled an army of 10,00 


horſe and 13, o00 foot, fully reſolved to expel the 


Engliſh out of his dominions, and take ample ven- 
geance for his late diſgraces. Accordingly, in Febru- 


ary he marched towards Calcutta, and encamped about 


a mile from ihe own. Colonel Cliye immediately 
made application to. the admiral for a reinforcement, 


and 600 men under the command of captain War- 


wiek were granted him. The. colonel then drew out 


Bis forces, | advanced towards the enemy, an d began 


the attack with ſuch. fury, that the viceroy, after a 


. 12 


feeble reſiſtance, retreated, with, the loſs of ioo men 


killed, ;wqunded and taken priſoners, 500 horſes, 


great numbers of draſt bullocks, and four elephants. 


This advantage, though leſs deciſive than could have 
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phan houſe was ſet on fire, and many of the poor in- 


been 
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736 A. D. 1737. 
been wiſhed, ſo much intimidated the nabob, that he 
made ſeveral conceſſions greatly to the honour and 
advantage of the company, which were ſolemnly ſigned 
and ſcaled with the nabob's own hand, | 
The Engliſh commanders, however, had too much 
diſcernment to conlide in the promiſes of a barba- 
rian ; but theſe ſentiments they prudently concealed, 
till they had thoroughly reinſtated the affairs of the 
company, and reduced the French power in this pro- 
vince, The chief object of their deſigns was the re- 
duQiion of Chandenagore, a French {ettlement higher 
up the river than Calcutta, and the moſt important of 
any poſſeſſed by them in the bay of Bengal. Ac- 
cordingly, colonel Clive, being reinforced by goo 
men from Bombay, began his march to Chandena- 
gore, at the head of 700 Europeans, and 1600 In- 
dians. On his af he took poſſeſſion of all the 
out- poſts, except one redoubt moumed with eight 
pieces of cannon, which he left to be filenced by the 
admiral. On the 18th of March, the admirals Wat. 
ſon and Pocock arrived within two miles of the French 
ſettlement, with the Kent, Ty ger, and Saliſbury men 
of war, when they found their paſſage obſtrutted by 
booms laid acroſs the tiver, and ſeveral veſſels funk 
in the channel. Theſe difficutties being removed, 
they advanced early on the 24th, and drew up in a 
line before 'the fort, which they battered with great 
fury for three hours, while colonel Clive was making 
his approaches on the Jand-ſide, and playing vigo- 
roufly from the batteries he had raiſed. - Their united 
efforts foon obliged the enemy to ſubmit, and the place 
ſurrendered by capitulation. The keys were deh- 
vered to captain Latham of the Tyger; and in the 
afternoon colonel Clive with the king's troops took 
poſſeſſion. The reduction of this fortreſs, in which 
was a numerous garriſon, well provided with provi- 
ſions and warlike ſtores, was effected with the lols of 
forty men only on the fide of the conquerors... 
he Britiſh commanders now refolved to enter 
upon ſoine meafures which ſhould oblige the treache- 
rous viceroy to a [tn 
But as re-commencing hoſtilities againſt fo powerful a 
— was in itfelf dangerous, the affair was laid be- 
fore the council of Calcutta; during which delibera- 
tions a fortunate incident happened, that determined 
them to come to an open rupture. The principal 
ons in the viceroy's court found themſelves op- 
preſſed by his haughtineſs and inſolence, and the ſame 
ſpirit of diſcontent reigned among the officers of his 
army, who faw that e of the country could 
never be reſtored, unleſs. either the Engliſh were ex- 


pelled, or the nabob depoſed. Aceordinghy a plan 


as eoheerted for diveſting him of all his power. 


n conduQed” by Jafher Ali Khan, 


his prime miniſter and ehief commander; who com- 
mumicated his projet to Mr. Watts, ſecbnd i coun- 
cil at Caleatra ; after whith, the plan being fully con- 


eil, cone Clive was ordered to take the field with 
his litfle army. Admiral Watſon undertobh the de- 
fence of Chandenagore; and the garriſoñ bf that place 
was detached to reinforee che colonel; together with 
fifty ſeamed to be employed as gunners, in mama ging 
the antillery.- On the 1gih-of June a detächment was 
#nt'todttack” Cutwa fort and town, ſituated on hat 
branch of the river forming the iſland of Caffifibuzar. 


This plate ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons); and 
in expectation of 


here the Colonel” waited! three days 


 receivitig atlviees from Ali Khan. But finding! him- | 


Aelf diſappointed of the wiſhed-for intelligence, he, 


: 


on the 220 eroſſed the fiver; and: the ſame day at- 


tacked the army of the yicetoy;” confiltitig of 20,000 


men, with his own forees only, Ali Khan hot yet ehu- 


 fing to declare his intentions openly. The eneny, 


formance of the late treaty. 


ö 
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| habitants to moſt European kingdoms, was transferred 


' inftruQtion and experience. The : public joy which 
| theſe vaſt ſucceſſes occaſioned was, however, greatly 


certed hetween the diſaffected Indians and the coun- 


"after a vigorous but ſhort conteſt were totally routed: | 


eommond tote into conſide ration the tate; of dhe be 


Sue each ounce ; and licences 


| taken out for vending ſuch things as ſegwed 2 
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the nabob's camp, baggage, and fifty pieces of cannon 
were taken, and a complete victory obtained. * 
colonel purſuing his advantage, immediately marcheq 
to Muſcalavat, the capital of the province, where he 
was joined by Ali Khan and the malcontents. f 
had been previouſly agreed that this Indian cj 


mould be inveſted with the dignity of nabob ; 3 E 
accordingly colonel Clive proceeded ſolemnly to de don 
poſe Sulajud Dowla, and ſubſtitute Ali Khan in h the 
room, who was publicly acknowledged by the peoph com 
as ſuba or viceroy of the provinces of Bengal, Bihy able 
and Orixa. The late viceroy being ſoon atter take, ve 
was put to death by his ſucceſſor, who readily com. Foh 
plied with all the conditions ſtipulated with the con, who 
pany before his elevation. He conferred on his alia T 
very liberal rewards, and granted the company th tar 
moſt extraordinary privileges; at once ſhewing ix yerl; 
generoſity of his temper, and how juſtly he merit kno! 
the aſſiſtance which had been afforded him, By thy cour 
alliance and the reduQtion of Chandenagore, te jadg 
French were entirely excluded the commerce d ſtatic 
Bengal and its dependences, the trade of + choit 
Engliſh company was reſtored, and even augment that 
beyond the moſt fanguine hopes; a new ally ya. gran 
quired whoſe intereſt obliged him to remain firm tohi Su 
engagements ; above two millions ſterling were yi of th 
to the company, and the ſufferers at Calcutta; the the 0 
| foldiers' and ſeamen were gratified with the {un of relpe 
600,000). as a reward for their ſervices, beſides tie. on th 
ral other advantages which it would appear tediousto Tl 
enumerate : we ſhall therefore only obſerve, that in of th 
| the ſpace of fourteen days, a ſurprizing revoluion rema 
was effected, and the government of a vaſt country, oblig 
erior in wealth, fertility, extent, and number of in- ſubſil 


by a handful of troops, conducted by an officer, who 
had attained the art of war rather by intuition than 


diminiſhed by the death of admiral:Watlon, who {ell 
a ſacrifice to the unwholeſomeneſs of the climate, 
He paid che debt of nature on the 1 8th of Augult 
and was ſincerely lamented by the whole factory. 
Zut we muſt'nowireturn to the domeſtic affairs of 
England. On the «ft of December he: parliament 
met; and his majeſty, in his fpeech, informed then, 
that although things had ele out contrary to his ei 
pectations and the juſtice of his cauſe, yet he vas dt. 
termined in his own mind to proſecuie the war vil 


8 and che affiltance of his faithful commons. 
Te expatiated 


likely to eſtabliſh” the public ran 
cluded „eee e to bk. neceſſiy © 
were unde 


French. e DIO HDems cont 21010 What + 
-:Addrefſes-of thanks having been preſeniel, 
commons proceeded o ſetile the ſupply! ; the i 
of which amounted to 10,486,457. Out — i 
40j606t! were grated ue the Foundling Hopi 
300,000]. towards diſcharging the debt of the rd 
[and.670;0001;for enabling his majeſty to make 4 
hiv'engagoments/with the king of Pruſſa. 4 4 
A. D. 27. The uſupplies being gr ; 


tion; ant many excellent laws were made for nl f 
f dhe ſubj Au ves leid on ſeveral u 4 
Huxury; particularly:on'filver: plate; which wasche 
ere obli 5 


their own nature, neceſſary, The regular payment 
of wages due to ſeamen was eſtabliſhed into a law, 
which was of infinite ſervice to that uſeful body of 
men ; and the laws relating to the militia being found 
defeQtive, a new bill was brought in, by which they 
were explained and amended, 
Every thing that could be projected being now 
gone for the welfare and ſecurity of the nation, on 
the 20th of June the parliament was prorogued by 
commiſſion, the king being ſo indiſpoſed as not to be 
able to attend the houſe ; but the commons were 
iven to underſtand that his majeſty entertained the 
igheſt ſatisfaktion at their proceedings during the 
whole of the ſeſſion. s fb 
The conduR of Mr. Pitt, who had the principal 
ſhare in the management of public buſineſs, was uni- 
verlally applanded by the people; and it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that no miniſter ever acted with greater 
courage, wiſdom, or perfeverance. , He was a true 
judge of merit under every charaQter, and in every 
tation; and ſuch accomphſhed men were made 
choice of by him to command the army and the navy, 
that the Britiſh glory roſe to the higheſt pitch of 
ear. | | | 
Such was the internal Rate of Britain at the cloſe 
of this ſeſſion of parliament ; fo that conſiſtent with 
the order of things, we ſhall now take a view of the 
relpective tranſattions that occurred, during this year, 
on the continent. FF 
The king of Pruſſia had made ſuch excellent uſe 
of the ſucceſſes that had attended his arms during the 
remainder of the laſt year, that the Ruſſians were 


| obliged to diſperſe themſelves in Poland for want of 


ſubfiltence ; and the Swedes, who had over-run Po- 
merania, were ſo haraſſed by the Praffian ſoldiers, 
who drove them from one place to another, that they 
vere ' obliged to take ſhelter in Straffund. The 


Uchment- under che prince of Holſtein Göttorp;; 


er th 
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- 
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cruel" manner to che HanoYerians, was fuper- 
leded, and the command of the army given to the 
count de Clermont. This new general, as ſooh'as 
de had reviewed the army, founditin a moſt wretched 
condition, in-conſequenice of the refaxatioit vf thſci- 
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pline, the ſevetity of the ſeaſon, and the almoſt total 


want of all the common neceſſaries of life. He knew, 
that, under ſuch circumſtances, it would be an act of 
madneſs to attempt any thing againſt prince Ferdi- 
nand ; and therefore thought it moſt prudent to re- 


treat towards the Rhine, while the hereditary prince 


of Brunſwick haraſſed his rear, and ſeized the greateſt 
part of the baggage. | 


The duke de Randau, the French governor at 


Hanover, who had done every thing to reſtrain the 
licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiers, and in all things diſ- 
charged his duty as a man of honour and humanity, 
ordered all the magaz ine of proviſions to be diſtri- 
buted among the poor; and, upon the whole, left. 


behind him ſuch an .amiable character, as ſhines far 


more conſpicuous than all the blandiſhments of mili- 
tary honours, 


Prince Ferdinand made every diſpoſition that. 
could be thought of for diſlodging the French from 


ſuch places as they were {till in poſſeſſion of in the 


el<torate of Hanover; and the garriſon of Hoya, a. 
ſtrong town on the Weſer, was taken, and all the 


military ſtores fell into the hands of the allies. Min- 


den was taken at the ſame time, and the French now 
found that they were loſing ground every day. x 


The French general having croſſed the Rhine, cans, - 
toned his forces von the banks of that river; while 
Brunſwick took poſſeſſion of 


prince Ferdinand o 
Munſter, from whence his detached parties iſſued 
with ſuch rapidity, that they beat up the quarters of 
the French, and drove them from all their adyanced 
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hag a parry of the ee and Bb rom 
"a wood ; but the prince de Soubiſe had made himſclt 


body of forces to affift the prince de Soybile; vt 


al Oberg, with 10,000 
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men, to join a detachment of Heſſians who were on | 
their march to aſſiſt the allied army; for the French 
had adted in ſuch an infincere manner with the land- 


grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, that he had determined not 
do have any farther conneftions with them. Both 
armies continued on the defenſive, as if their ſole in- 
t-ntion had been to watch the motions of each other; 
but on the 10th of October, about four in the after- 
noon, a ſevere cannonading began ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the allies, for ſome time, ſeemed to gain the 
advantage, yet they were at laſt obliged to give way, 
but retreated in good order. General Oberg loſt 
his magazine of proviſion and ammunition ; but prince 
Ferdinand having been joined by a body of Britiſh | 
troops under. the command of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who died ſoon after, the French reaped but 


tween the advanced parties on both fides ; and tj, 
king, whoſe army had been much weakened, was ob. 
liged to remain on the defenſive. Count Daun, wi, | 
always adted in the moſt cautious manner, finding that 
the Pruſſians had negleRted to fortify the village (f 
Hochkirchin, began His march in the middle of th, 
night of, 2 of October, and 0 that wing 
of the Pruſſian army which was under the cor 
of marſhal Keith, Y a = % pr 16 Pos 
_ This was an ur Qed ſtroke, and although the 
Pruſſians did every thing in their power to repair the 
lols, yet they were, after a. moſt. obſtinate engage 
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ment, forced to give way; and the brave maria 
Keith, with prince Francis of Brunſwick, were killed 
and the prince of Anhalt taken priſoner. The king 
loſt above gooo men; but he retreated in good d. 


little benefit from the victory. 3 
In the mean time, the king of Pruſſia beſieged, the 
- town of Schweidnitz, and carried on the attack with 
ſuch vigour, that the garriſon was obliged to ſurren- 
der priſoners of war. He likewiſe detached a ſtrong 
party who took the town of Trawtenaw, by which a 
paſſage was opened for his troops to march into Bo- 
4 E or Moldavia. r he marched to the 
city of Olmutz, the capital of the latter, in which 
2 a ſtrong gatriſon; but the king beſieged it in 
Count Daun, who knew the importance of the 
place, marched to its relief; and meeting with a large 
convoy of proviſions, he ſeized the whole, by which 
| the king of Pruſſia was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 
His ſuperior knowledge and preſence of mind enabled 
him to make an exceeding good retreat; and although 
count Daun watched all his motions, yet he was 
afraid to attack him ; and marſhal Keith brought off 
all the heavy artillery. The Auſtrian detached par- 


kt 


ties gave way as faſt as he approached ; one of them | 


was ſurrounded and taken ; and the king, who ſeemed 
to riſe ſuperior to misfortune, reſolved to transfer the 
feat of war to Bohemia. 1413 
The empreſs of Ruſſia had entered into a neu con- 
federacy with the courts of Vienna and Verſailles, | 
and in conſequence thereof her army was ordered to 
take the field, under the generals Fermer and Brown, 
Koningſburg, the capital of Pruſſia, was taken without 
any refiſtance ; and the Coſſacks and Colmacks, a ſet 
of inhuman barbarians who followed the army, ra- 
raged the neighbouring country, ' murdering the 
e without diſtinction of age or ſex.  _ 
s foon as the king of Pruſſia heard that they were 
approaching towards the frontiers of Sileſia, he began 
his march from Bohemia, in order to give them bat- 
- tle. "The Ruffians had now es to the neigh- 


— 


dl. At 


bourbodd of Franckfort ; and on the gth of Auguſt ] 
the king arrived at Landſhut, where he croſſed the | 


Oder, and next day the army was allowed to reſt. The 


Pruffian monarch reſolved to attack them immedi- rope. Captain Forreſt, with the captains Lang® 
2 and for that purpoſe marched pa their, left J and Suckling, .attacked à French ſquadron #: ct 
; and drew up his army in otder of bade en an | Frangois, and diſabled ſeveral of them ; aſter vi , 
extended plain, the Ruſſians having got poſſeſhon of. | he procyelied to the bay of Hiſpaniola, and in Þ- 
the rifing grounds. This brought on a moſt bloody | thithet took a ſquadron, of nine ſhips; all richly laden, 
engagewent, in which above '20,000 Rulſans were | which. greatly diſtreſſed ihe French, and bon ö 
kiel till 'at laff night parted them, and the Prufſians {| .confiderable — of money, int the nation. affe 1 
continued under arms. Next morning the batile was J Boſcawen failed from, Poriſmouth in ibe mon®7 
'renewed, for the Ruſſians were ſo numerous that they '] bruary for the North , and apr © 
remained mn an immoveable ; ſtate, notwithſtanding 41 -Haw > Was ſent to the N 
their loſs, The viftory' was claimed by bath. fides, of Spain, admiral;Q {© 
although neither had obtained. one ; but both be- ner, 4 fic | t 
haved with the moſt undaunted courage conlide / 


'- Reſet, as the king of Pruffia was, with enemies on || 


every lide, he fill continued te act with vigour ; and 
| ther, prince Henry, he marched to his alhiſtance with 
ewenty-four battalions, and arrived at Torgau on be 


h en Se | irmiſh | ed be- 

gth ber, Several ſhes happened be- 
»! þ Y 1 F * . 14. EW +75 hd L. N 6+ . 
f , 1 « * R 3 = 5 mY * «- x FE 4 St * 1 

ig | 8 | 1 
3411 1 

4 * - p 
A | 2 


* 
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| the count to a freſh engagement. Of all the yer. 
rals during the war count Daun ſeems to have been 


| PORE of its being taken from the Pruſſians an oper 
ng 


_ their knees, that he would deſiſt from ſuch a mealur, 


where molt of the Saxon nobility and gentyrefded, 


: wy 
| 


ſome fort that would afford them winter quarten 


that count Daun intended to attack his bro- || 


der, and continued ten days, endeayouring to brin 


the moſt properly qualified for makinguſe of detachel 
2. I an 8 retreat. When. 
ever ound that the ki ad decamped, he 
ſure to haraſs his rear. a N . 
Prince Henry of Pruſſia was reduced to gre 
ſtraits in Saxony, while the marſhal Laudohn was ſen 
to haraſs the king in Luſatia, Dreſden was the great 


A” 4 


objeQ- the Auſtrians had in view, becauſe in conf. 


would be made into Brandenburgh, This tiey 
knew would diſtreſs the king more than any thing they 
could undertake ; but it was not to be executed ſo 
fily as they imagined. . Count Schmettau, who com- 
manded in Dreſden, declared that if the Auſtrian 
ſhould attack the city, he would reduce the whole toa 
heap of aſhes; and although the magiſtrates begged on 
yet he remained inflexible, and aQually laid combul- 
tibles into the bouſes.. He began with the ſuburbs, 


d in a few hours the. whole was in one continued 
blaze. Count Daun beheld, with aſtoniſhmem, the 
eee and bing e tha the gala 
ſerve the interior part of the city in the {ame manner, 
he defiſted, in ſome weaſure.z. while the king of Pri- 
ſia relieved the town of Neils, and then reſolved © 
return to Saxony. This obliged count Daun to te- 
tire towards Bohemia; and the Ruſſians, who had pe- 
netrated into Pruſſian Pomerania, in order to beſiege 


were obliged to return to Poland, They did vo, 
however, Fil to ruin Ducal Pruffia, where they rob- 
bed and murdered the inhabitants in the molt bonid 
manner, fo that the whole country was a ſcene of bod 
During the whole courſe of this yearthe Britin 1) 
had been very ſucceſsful both in America and Lu- 


commerce was gre 
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A. D. 1758. 
- + which theſe ſucceſſes occaſioned, by the terrible 


Aer chat befel the Prince George of eighty guns, | 
commanded! by rear admiral Broderick, in his paſſage | 
to the Mediterranean, On the goth of April, about f 
wo in the afternoon, a dreadful fire broke out in the 


fore part of the ſhip and raged with ſuch violence, 


that, notwithſtanding ' all the officers and men uſed , 


their utmoſt efforts to ſuppreſs it, the flames increaſed; 
and the ſhip being conſumed to the water-edge, ſunk 
about fix o'clock in the evening. When all endeavours 
roved inefteQtual, and no hopes of preſerving the 
ſhip remained, the barge was hoiſted out for the pre- 
ſervation of the admiral, who accordingly entered it; 
but, all diſtindtion being now forgot, the ilors ruſhed 
into it in ſuch crowds, that in a few minutes it over- 
ſet. The admiral, who foreſaw what muſt be the 
conſequence, had ſtripped off his cloaths and com- 
mitted himſelf to the merey of the waves. In this ſi- 
vation he remained a full hour, when he was taken up 


by a boat belonging to a merchant ſhip. Beſides the 


admiral, the captain, four lieutenants, the purſer, the 
chaplain, the maſter, two lieutenants of marines, the 
boatſwain, three paſſengers, fourteen petty officers, 
and about 300 men were ſaved, while the reſt, a- 
mounting to 500, periſhed. 6 = 

The Engliſh miniltry having formed a ſcheme for 
making a deſcent on the coaſt of France, two power- 
ful ſquadrons were accordingly equipped for that pur- 

oſe. One of them conſiſted of eleven large ſhips, com- 
manded by lord Anſon and Sir Edward Hawke, and 
me other was compoſed of four ſhips of the line, two 


fre-ſhips, two bombs, twenty tenders, ten ſtore-ſhips, 


and 100 tranſports, the whole of which were put un- 
der the direction of commodore Howe. 
the latter was embarked a body of troops, conſiſting 
of ſixteen regiments, nine troops of light horſe, and 


6000 marines, under the command of the duke of 
Marlborough. The troops, which had for ſome time 
been encamped in the iſle of Wight, were embarked 


„8 GR 6 


4 


On board 


the latter end of May, and the two fleets {ailed, in the 
beginning of June, from St. Helens, for the coaſt of 
Bretagne. The ſquadron commanded by lord Anſon 
ſunding to the weſtward, and the other ſteering right 


athwart the channel. They had hardly left the En- 


gliſh coaſt when the weather became very tempeſtu- 


ous, and juſt before midnight the commodore made 


a ſignal for the fleet to lay to, leſt they ſhould run on 
It continued 


the French ſhore before break of day. 
to blow a ſtiff gale: all. night, and they could not make 


lail again till ix the next morning. About eight they | 
lay cape la Hogue, whither they directed their courle, 
tide againſt them, they 
could not reach this place till the evening, when the | 
Wole fleet came to an anchor in the channel. Early 
the next day the fleet got under ſail, and ſteered di- 
reltly for the bay of St. Malo. On the fourth, about 
live in the afternoon, © being entirely becalmed, they 
came to an anchor within three miles of the place: 


ut on account of the ſtrong 


d before it was day, and 


e next morning they weighe — 
n- 


tood along the cbaſt till they opened the bay 


tlle, where they intended to diſembark the forces. 


ey eight in ihe morning che commodore made a 
" | 


Ty that might impede the landing of the forces. Ten - 
ompanies of grenadiers, under the command of ge- 
ral Moſtyn were immediately put into: flat bot- 
med boats, and as ſoon as the frigates had ſilenced 
* beſore- mentioned battery; they landed without 
y other oppolition than a ew ſpent ſhot, fired by ; 
zome peaſants, Who on the app | 
elve men inſtantly fled: and in this. they only fol- 

Med the * of ſeven companies of ſoot and 


for the ſhips with the grenadiers on board; to 
make ſail, and about four in the aſternoon the whole 

et came to an anchor, four frigates excepted, Which 
were ordered to continue their courſe towards a hat- 
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three troops of dragoons, they having retired from 
the ſhore as ſoon as they perceived the Engliſh grena- 
diers in motion, | 
Lord Down, at the head of twenty men, was or- 
dered to march through a very narrow paſs up to 
the village, where they were met by the marquis de 


Landal, intendant of the coaſt, and one of his ſer= © 


vants. Lord Down inſtantly called to him, and al- 
ſured him, that if he would ſurrender he had nothing 
to fear; but this he fooliſhly refuſed to do, upon which 
he, together with his ſervant and horſes, were ſhot- 
dead on the ſpot. After taking poſſeſſion of the village 


ol Cancalle, the grenadiers lay on their arms all night. 


The next day the diſembarkation was compleated, 
and the whole encamped: the head quarters being 
fixed at Cancalle. The day following, as ſoon as it 
was light, the whole army, except the third brigade, 
ſtruck their tents, and began to march in two columns. 
The firſt, conſiſting of the brigade of the guards, two 
battalions of grenadiers, and the firſt brigade, com- 
manded by lord George Sackville, marched from the 
left, till they fell into the great road leading to St. 
Malo. The ſecond column, conſiſting of the ſecond 
and fourth brigades, commanded by he earl of An- 
cram, marched allo from the left through a country 
wholly encloſed, and the road ſo remarkably narrow, 
that 200 ploneers, who marched at the head of the 
diviſion, were frequently obliged to continue their 
rout in ſingle files. At the ſame time the fields on 
each fide the road ſo intercepted their view, that they 
often could not ſee more than forty yards beyond their 
flanks. The inhabitants of the villages had deſerted 
their houſes, and ſtripped them of every thing they 
could remove, ſo that the whole country appeared a 
mere deſert. | 
The march, however, was conduQted with great 
order, and without beat of drum: but though the 
diſtance was no more than ſix miles, they did not 
reach their ground till it was late in the evening. St 
Malo was now- reconnoitred by the general officers; 
and a camp marked out about a mile from the city. 
Parties of horle were immediately detached to differ- 
ent parts of the country to ſcour the road and make 
good diſcoveries. One of theſe detachments percei- 
ved a large baſon behind the town, into which all the 
ſhipping belonging to the place were colle&ed, and 
concealed from the ſight of the Engliſh fleet by a pro- 
digious ſtorehouſe, built in the form of a rotunda, 
near the rope-walk. Marlborough, on being infor- 
med of this diſcovery, detached all the cavalry, with a 
foot ſoldier mounted behind each of the horſemen, 
furniſhed with hand granades, matches, &. Theſe, 
concealed by the night, paſſed under the enemy's 
cannon on the walls to the harbour, where they found 
a large fleet conſiſting of men of war, privateers and 
merchantmen. Fire was immediately ſet to the neareſt 
ſhips; and allo. the magazines of piich, tar, ropes, 
&c. all. which, in the ſpace of a few hours, became 
duch a dreadful ſcene. of conflagration, that even jma+« 
gination itſelf is unable to paint. The ſhips were all 
faſt a-ground, and ſo eloſe together that it was impoſſie 
ble for any of them to eſcape. Two men of war, one 
of go, the other of go, 33 privateers, from 18 to 
30 guns each, and above 70 ſail of merchant. ſhips, 
were by this conflagratian reduced to aſhes, together 
with a great quantity of naval ſtore. 
It being expetted that a ſally would be made from 


che town, about eleven at night the duke of :Marlbo- 


rough ordered the ſecond; hrigade to march, in order 
to ſupport the piquets; but the whole was performed 
without the leaſt attempt from the enemy, though it 
was well: known that a very conſiderable body of 


pproach of a ſerjeamt and | troops had, the preceding day, thrown themſelves into 


the town, from the oppolite- fide; of the river: The 
conflagration continued the whole night; and the 
9B ; ; next 
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e irmiſnes on their march, but no conſiderable body 
ol the enemy appeared till the embarkation was begun; 

nt when they took poſſeſſion of an eminence by a-wind- 
* mill, and immediately opened a battery of ten cannon 
* and eight mortars, from whence they fired on the ſol- 
hs diers on the beach, and on the boats in their paſſage, 
K. which did terrible execution. They then began to. 
no march down the hill, with deſign to gain a wood, 
ned where they might form and extend themſelves along 
on the front of the Engliſh; but in their deſcem they | 
und ſuffered ſeverely from the cannon and mortarsof our 
ate ſhipping, which broke their line and threw them into | 
great confuſion; They then turned off to one; fide, | 
. extended themſelves _ a hill to the left, and ad- 
& vanced in a hollow way, from. whence = ſuddenly | 
ruſhed out to the attack. By this time the greater 


P part of our troops were embarked, but the rear- ? 


guard, confiſting of all the grenadiers, and half of « þ 
the firſt regiment of guards, in all about 1300 men, 
remained on the ſhore, under the command of major- 


5 & 


br '” . 
& general Drury, On the enemy's. advancing, that 
17 officer ordered his troops to form in grand diviſions, 


and march from behind the bank that covered them, 


. 


Af. 


n order to attack the enemy before they could ſo m 
xd on the plain. At the firſt onſetthe French gave way, 
ei but continual, ſuccours of the 9 arriving, they 
the in their turn. drove the Engliſh, and now general 


Drury, 100 late, perceived he error he had been 
lt his men from behind the bank, 


. ths : 


ty of in drawing 


in for the ſecond divihon could not get over tlie breaft- 
77 work time enough to ſuccour the firſt, which was en- 
nd, tirely broken. The French having now got poſſeſſion 
the of he dyke, kept a continual fire; upon the grenadi- | 
10 ers; and the general ſeeing there was no remedy left 
t but to retreat, ordered the whole to wheel immedi- 
he ately to the right, and make te the boats as faſt as 
nd poſſible. Some got on board, but a battery which the 
ay enemy had .ereted on an eminence, played fo furi- 
I oully, that numbers of the. boats were beat to pieces. 
ke The French now perceiving that the grenadiers had 
cd no retreat left, mounted the dyke, and by a vaſt ſu- 
dif periority of numbers drove them into the ſea; where 
de- the greateſt part of them were cut to:-piegts or 
nol drowned, General Drury was ſhot in the breaſt; 
mal but by the help of a grenadier, he ſtripped off his 
and Our. loſs; amounted to about 1000 men, among 


whom was Sir John Armitsge, a volunteer. Afier 
the aftion was — 8 es of civility.palled 
betneen the duke & Aiguillon an e Engliſh co. 
manders, to whom. a ut of our -priſoners was ſent, 
vith aſſurances. that the waunded ſhould regeive all 
the afſiltance. neceflary in their condition. : Theſe 
paruculars being adjuſted, the commodore ſailed for 
the coaſt, of England, and onthe: x8th of September 
rived. at Spithead, ſoon aſier which the ſoldiers 
de: n apron ci 993 fo not} | 

is iche il: in ig exe 
4 were; obtained over the 


Aman of 
erved t 
and 


of Legibell la along th 1 
uae, e ee e ene 
of Great Britain, | many years-wholly 

ad ed by the. French, who old it ig the Dutch, 
8 they to us, at a moſt exorbitant price. But this 
% not all; for 5 Cumming Oakinatice, tha any 


ET valuable articles and branches of trade were 


ſtores landed. 
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carried on, ſuch as elephants teeth, gold duſt, cotton, 
ambergreaſe, and ſeveral others, all of which were of 
the utmoſt importance to Great Britain, and might, if 
condutted with fpirit, become a real national good. 
Mr. Cumming loſt no time in making himſelf ac- 
quainted with every thing worthy” of 'totice, and 
ingratiated himſelf ſo far into the good graces of the 


| African prince, that he made him a friend to the 


Engliſh, and promiſed him great advantages in con- 
ſequence of trading with them. But what contributed 
moſt towards promoting the deſign, was the conduct 
of the French, who had exaſperated the prince 
againſt them; and he was extremely deſirous to have 
them driven from the river Senegal, where moſt of 
their territories had been eftabliſhed; He deſired 
that the king of Great Britain would fend a few 


ſhips of war for that-purpoſe ; promiſing, at the ſame 


time, to affiſt them with what land forces he could 


The difficulties that Mr. Cumming had to engage 
with were great indeed; but the love he had for his 
country made every thing ſeem triſling. The mini- 
ſtry conſidered the whole as a Don Quixote likk 
ſcheme, that would be attended with great Tofs with- 


out any folid advantages ariſing. from it; but Mr. 


Cumming repreſemed the pratticability and utility 
of it in ſuch ſtrong terms, that they granted a 
ſmall ſquadron of ſhips under the command of 
captain Marſh, with five companies of marines un- 
der the command of major Maſon, and a ſmall 
number of artillery, under the direction of captain 
Walker; but Mr. Cumming vas to ſuperintend the 
This ſmall armament ſailed from Portſmouth in 
March, and put into the iſland of Teneriff, inorder 
to procure frelli water. There the ſquadrowremain- 
ed till Mr. Cumming failed in the Swan floop to 
Portenderrick, with a letter to the prince written in 
the Arabic language. In this letter, to which the 
king of Great Britain had put his ſeal, Mr. Cum. 
ming was appointed to act as ambaſſador, and con- 
duct tha whole of the Britiſh trade that ſhould be 
carried on in that country. Upon his arrival, he 
ſaund the prince of the place engaged in war with 
ane of the neighbouring nations, and chat he was 
chen at a very great diſtance, But Amir, the prince 
miniſter, ſent word to his ſovereign that Mr. Cum 


ming was arrived, and that he could raife' geo men td 


aſſiſt him, upon condition of their being properly 
reinforced: from the chief army. This would have 
Gſconcerted perſons of leſs fortitude than Mr. Cut! 
ming; but the greater the difficulties he had to en- 
counter with, the more active be 'was in endeivronr- 
ing io ſurmount them. Having ſent Notice” to 
daptain Marſh, at Teneriff te proceed on his 
voy age, that brave officet' weighed anchor, and g. 
10 the mouth of the river Senegal, where he Iearhed 
that the indian forces promiſed him were nes ſo much - 
as raiſed. Next day he 400k a large Dutel ſhip 
laden wih gum, and the captain told him, that the 
French had ere ed ſevetal batteries along the ſide of 
the ver, and that they were determined to diſpute 
the paſſage with the Engliſn. This;i however, td 
may intimidated the captain; who made he proper 
parations for landing, although the eemy kepr 
ring upon them; This brought on à gericral eV 
merit, eater daa, ſeveral hours? and two of 
; Erigliſh tranſports running aground, 'the marines 
bag ar ar they were joined by choſe who 
> landed before them. They — — threw 
up an entrencbment to protett them from the fire 
of he enemy, till ſuch ume as they could' get the 
2 en 1:14:55 vm Fe*s 


The. bert day too deputies from the Fretich go- 
vernor arrived, and offered terms of capitvllation ; 


pes : 
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upon which it was greed, that all the Europeans 
belonging to che French ſhould be ſafely conducted 
to France in an Engliſh veſſel, and that none of 
their private property ſhould be taken from them: 
that every thing of a public nature ſhould be deli - 
vered up to the Engliſh; and that the inhabitants 
who chuſed to remain in Fort Lewis, ſhould be under 
the protection of the Engliſh government. | 
Theſe terms being agreed on, captain Walker and 
captain Campbell were ſent up the river to take pol- 
ſeſſion of the forts, but when they came to the firſt 


place appointed for their landing, the enemy neither 


took notice of them, nor hung out the flag of. truce. 
This ſurprzied them much; and as they did not 
know what their intention might be, they failed back 
to the ſquadron, and then went on ſhore to their en- 
trenchments. There they were informed that che 
vegroes were in arms at Fort Louis, becauſe they 
bad not been included in the treaty, and the gover- 
nor refuſed to abide by the capitulation, unleſs the 
direQor-general of the French factory ſhould be per- 
mitted to remain, to ſee that every thing was exe- 
cuted according to agreement. This requeſt was 
immediately complied with, and then the fort was 
delivered up to major Maſon, who found in it great 
quantities of merchandiſe, beſides proviſions and mi- 
litary ſtores. The inhabitants of the place chear- 


fully ſwore allegiance to the king of England. The 


prince Legibelli ſent an ambaſſador from his camp to 
congratulate Mr. Cumming on his ſucceſs, and all 


the neighbouring princes entered into treaties with 
In the whole of this important expedition, the 


him. 
Engliſh did not loſe a ſingle man, and, by prudence 
"os courage obtained poſſeſſion of a very valuable 
place. Los” 


Mr. Cumming knew that the valuable ſettlement at | 


* % 


Fort Louis could not be maintained by the Engliſh, | 


unleſs they were in poſſeſhon of Goree, about 100 


miles diſtant, where the French had large magazines, 


and where they kept all their flaves before they ſent 
them to the Weſt-Indies. An attempt was made 


upon the' iſland, but the Engliſh had not ſufficient | 


force to take it. | 


Intimation of this being tranſmitted to England, 
commodore Keppel was ſent with fix ſhips of the line, 


| befides frigates and tranſports, on board of which 


were 700 land forces. On the 28th of December 


they came to an anchor off Goree, and next morning 
prepared to attack the place. 
erected batteries along the ſhore, played briſkly upon 


our men of war, particularly the Prince Edward, 
which had her main bowſprit ſhot away, but the 
Naſſau made to her aſſiſtance. The commodore, who 
was in the Torbay, paid the utmoſt attention to every 
thing; and ſo terrible was the fire from his ſhip, that 


the whole ſeemed one continued blaze. 

Prodigious numbers of negroes came down to ſee 
the engagement, and were filled with ſurprize at the 
bravery of the Engliſh ſeamen, whole. courage in- 
creaſed with their danger. The fire from the Engli 
ſhips ſoon obliged the governor to ſtrike the flag ; 
and then the lieutenant, with the commodore's ſecre- 
tary, were ſent on ſhore, where they were met by 
the governor's ſecretary, who aſked them what terms 
the commodore was willing to grant. This ſurprized 
them, becauſe they imagined that the garriſon were 
ready to ſurrender priſoners of war; and then they 
aſked him, whether the flag was not ſtruck ? He an- 
ſwered, that it was not, but only for a-parley ; upon 
which they parted in diſguſt. The enga t was 


than an hour, the governor, as a ſignal to ſurrender, 
dropped the flag and the regimental colours, and men 
a party of marines took poſſeſſion of the iſland. Two 
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The French, who had 
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20, o00l. This important conqueſt coſt the vidon 
only 100 men killed and wounded. Commodore 


of the fleet and marines, the government had 


of the magazines. 


221 pieces of cannon, with 18 mortars, an 
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begun again with greater fury than ever; but in leſs | 


| jeſty's order, carried in great pa rade, 
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trading veſſels, which happened to be at anchor in the 
road, likewile fell into the hands of the Engliſh, wit 
ſtores, money and merchandize, to the value cf 


Keppel having left a garriſon at Goree, and reinforced 
that of Senegal, returned with his ſquadron to Eng. 
land. 1 
During theſe tranſactions, things of great impor. 
ance were carrying on in America; where, excluliye 


aſſembled about 50, ooo men, including 22,000 regy. 
lar troops. Lord. Loudon having returned to England, 
the chief command devolved on major-general Aber. 
crombie : but as the objects of operation were ya. 
ous, the forces were divided into three ſeparate bo. 
dies, under three diſtin commanders. Twelve thy. 
thouſand were deſtined for an attempt on Cape Be. 
ton, under the command of major-general Amber. 
The general himſelf reſerved near 16000 for the re. 
duQion of Crown Point; and 8000, under brigadier 
general Forbes, were allotted for the conqueſt of 
Fort du Oueſne. = 
On the 28th of May major-general Amherk en. 
barked his troops at Halifax in Nova Scotia, ad 
failed for Louiſbourg with the Engliſh ſquadron com. 
manded by admiral Boſcawen, the whole fleet con- 
fiſting of 157 fail. On the 2d of June they caneto 
an anchor in Gabarus Bay, about ſeven miles to the 
weſtward of Louiſbourg. The garriſon of this place 
conſiſtedof 2 500 regular troops, and goo militia, formed 
of the burgers, under the command of the cheialer 
Druncour, who had taken every precaution in his 
power to prevent the Britiſh forces from landing on 
the iſland. He formed a chain of forts extending 
two leagues and a half along the moſt acceſlible pans 
of the beach; batteries were erected, entrenchments 
thrown up, and the mouth of the harbour guarded by 
fix ſhips of the line and five frigates, three of which 
were funk at the Haven's mouth, in order to render 
the paſſage impaſſable to the Engliſh fleet. 
But notwithſtanding theſe diſpoſitions, our troops, 
amidſt innumerable difficulties, made good thett 
landing; aſter which the ſiege was carried on with 
ſuch vigour and reſolution, that the French governof, 
finding it impoſſible to withſtand the fury of the 
aſſault, thought proper to capitulate on the 27th dl 
July, by which he and the garriſon became prilone!s 
of war. Major Farquhar, with three companies 0 
grenadiers, immediately took poſſeſſion of the weltem 
gate; and brigadier Whitmore was ſent into the tow 
to ſee the garriſon lay down their arms, and 10 po 
the neceſſary guards on'the ramparts, and at the doo? 


forces 1 
the utn 
met wi! 
lord H 


Thus with the inconſiderable loſs of about i 
men killed or wounded, the Engliſh obtained poſſet- 
fion of the important iſland of Cape Breton, and! l 
ſtrong town of Louiſburg, in which the vittors found 


d a large 


| g ; ; wy | . 

quantity of ſtores: and ammunition. The 12 1 
and inhabitants were conveyed to France in er 
- 7 


ſhips ;' but the garriſon, together with the ſea- 0 
marines, and mariners, ARS i all to $937 
riſoners, were tranſported to England. 
0 The loſs of dye nate gave a fatal blow wi 
French intereſt in America, and facilitated the le 
tion of tReir other ſettlements in that part a by 
world. An account of the affair was _—_ tha 
brought to England, in a veſſel. diſpatched aft, 
purpoſe, with captain Amherſt, brother t0 way 
mander; who was alſointruſted with eleven 9 a 
colours taken at the Hege:/, Theſe were, 9) 


eſcort 
with 
d 


detachments of 'horle and foot guards, 
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drums and trumpets, from the palace of Kenſington 
to St. Paul's cathedral, where they were depoſited as 
trophies of victory, under a diſcharge of - cannon, 
and other ſuitable expreſſions of triumph and exulta- 
tion. Nor were the rejoicings for this conqueſt 
confined to London: addrefles of congratulation 
were preſented to his majeſty by almoſt every town 
and corporation in the kingdom. | 
After the reduQtion of Cape Breton, ſeveral ſhips 
were detached with a body of troops under the 
command of lord Rollo, to take poſſeſſion of the 
iſland of St. John, a ſmall Pace mn, the gulph of St. 
Lawrence, which, from its fertility in corn and cattle, 
had, fince the beginning of the war, ſupplied Que- 
bec with conſiderable quantities of proviſion. The 
inhabitants, who amounted to upwards. of 4000, 
made not the leaſt oppoſition, but readily delivered 
up their arms, - On this, lord Rollo repaired to the 
governor's houſe, where he found ſeveral ſcalps of 
| Engliſhmen, whom the ſavages had butchered in 
conſequence of the encouragement given for ſuch 
inhuman proceedings by their French allies. "= 
The joy and ſatisfaQtion ariſing from the conqueſt 
of Louiſbourg and St. John were not a little damped | 
by the diſaſter which happened to the main body of 
the Britiſh forces in America, under the immediate 
direction of general Abercrombie. In the begin- 
ning of July his army, amounting ta near 7000 
regular troops, and 10,000 provincials, embarked at 
the mouth of Lake George, on board batteaus and 
whale boats, with proviſion, artillery and ammuni— 
tion ; ſeveral pieces of artillery being mounted on 
rafts to cover the propoſed landing, which was 
ellected the next day without oppoſition. The gene- 
ral's ſcheme was to inveſt Ticonderoga, a fort ſituated 
on a point of land between lake George and a nar- 
row gut communicating with lake Champlain. Three 
| fides of this fortification were ſurrounded with water 
and nature had ſecured the front Ly a morals. = 
The troops being landed, they were immediately 
formed into three columns, and began their march 
towards the advanced guard of the enemy, conſiſting 
of one battalion encamped behind a breaſt-work of 
logs, which, on the approach of the Engliſh, they 
abandoned with great precipitation. The route from 
this breaſt-work to the fort lay through a thick 
wood, which would not admit of any regular paſſage : 
and the guides proving extremely ignorant, our 
forces were bewildered, and the columns thrown into 
the utmoſt diſorder. A Freneh detachment likewiſe. 
met with the like embarraſsment, and falling in with 
lord Howe, at the head of one of the Britiſh columns, 
an engagement enſued, in which the' enemy were 
totally defeated. But this trifling advantage was 
dearly purchaſed by the loſs of lord Howe, who | 
fell in the beginning of the action, univerſally la- 
mented, being a young nobleman of approved cou- 
Tage and moſt. promiſing talents. 
The troops were now ſo much fatigued and diſor- 
dered, that general Abercrombie thought it adviſe- 
Ale to return to the landing place, which they 
Reached about eight in the morning. When the men 
Vere refreſhed, lieutenant-colonel Bradſtreet was 


— 
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but, to their unſpeakable diſappointment, found it 


ral was now convinced that there remained no hope 


lols of about 1800 men, including a great number 
of officers. | 


_ cations the colonel returned to Oſwego, with the veſ- 


-brigadier-general Forbes, were appointed for the re- 
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of 3000 men, who had been detached, under the 
command of M. de Levi, to make a diverſion on the 
Mohawk river; but upon intelligence that the En- 
gliſh forces were approaching, were recalled for the 
defence of Ticonderoga. General Abercrombie now 
reſolved, if poſſible, to ſtrike ſome deciſive blow be- 
fore this junction could be effected. Early the next 
morning he detached an engineer acroſs the -river on 
the oppoſite fide of the fort, to take a view of the ene- 
my's intrenchments ; on his return this officer reported, 
that there was a proſpeR of attempting the works with 
ſucceſs, as they were not yet finiſned. Accordingly 
a diſpoſition was made for the attack; and proper 
guards being left at the ſaw- mill and the landing place, 
the whole army advanced towards the intrenchments, 
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impregnable. The breaſt-work was eight feet high, 
and the ground before it covered with felled trees, 
with their boughs pointing outwards, projecting in 
ſuch a manner as to render the intrenchment almoſt 
inacceſſible. Our troops, undaunted at theſe ſeeming 
difficulties, marched up to the attack with the ut- 
moſt intrepidity, during which they ſuſtained a moſt 
terrible fire from the enemy's muſquetry and cannon. 
They then endeavoured to force their way ſword in 
hand through theſe embarraſſments, and ſome of 
them even mounted the breaſt-work ; but the enemy 
were ſo well covered, that they could deliberately di- 
rect their fire without the leaſt danger to themſelves. 
'The Engliſh having thus made repeated attacks under 
the moſt diſadvantageous circumſtances, and fuffered 
great loſs, began to fall into confuſion, The gene- 


of ſucceſs; and to prevent a total overthrow, he took 
uch meaſures for ſecuring a retreat, that the army 
retired unmoleſted to their former camp, with the 


After reſting his men, the general retired to the 
batreaus, and re-imbarking the troops, returned to 
Lake George, from whence he had taken his depar- 
ture. He then detached lieutenant-colonel Brad- 
ſtreet with a body of gooo men, to execute a plan 
that officer had formed againſt Fort Frontinac, ſitu- 
ated on the north ſide of the river St. Lawrence, juſt 
where it takes its riſe from the Lake Ontario. Ha- 
ving advanced with his detachment to the fide of this 
lake, he embarked in ſome ſloops and batteaus pro- 
vided for the purpoſe, and landed within a mile of 
Fort Frontinac, the garriſon of which, conſiſting of 
110 men, with a few Indians, immediately ſurren- 
dered priſoners of war. Bradſtreet then made him- 
ſelf maſter of all the enemy's ſhipping. on the lake, 
amounting to nine armed veſſels, ſome of which 
carried eighteen. guns. After deſtroying the fortifi- 


fels, artillery, ſtores, ammunition and merchandize. 
We have already obſerved that 8,000 men, under 


duttion of Fort du Queſne, That general began his 
march on the 3oth of June from Philadelphia for the 
river Ohio. The difficulties and fatigues he met with 
were aſtoniſhing: but he ſurmounted them all, and 


tached at the head of one regiment of regulars, 
* Companies of Royal Americans, and a body of | 
ungers, to take poſſeſſion of a ſaw-inill, Which the 
rench had abandoned, in the - neighbourhood of 
Ticonderoga. This poſt being ſecured, the general 
Vvanced towards the*enemy.” In his march he was 
wet by ſome deſerters, Who informed him that the 
French had aſfembled eigbt battalisns, and a body 


| Ls, adians and Indians, amounting in the whole to 


fore men; that theſe; being encamped before 'the |]. 
y 


No vere employed in forming a ſtrong intrench- - 
"Melt, 


where they intended to wait for a reinforcement | 
8 | 


.Zo0 men killed or taken; among the latter were ma- 
jor Grant and nineteen officers. Ear from being 


at length arrived at Ray's-town, at the diſtance of 
-ninety miles from Fort du Queſne, from whence he 
-detached colone] Grant, at the head of 800 men; to 
reconnoitre the fort and its outworks. On his ap- 
proach the enemy ſent out a large body of forces to 
meet him. An engagement enſued, which the En- 
gliſh maintained with their uſual courage for three 
— ; but at length being overpowered by num- 
bers, they were obliged to retreat with the loſs of 


imme- 


diſpirited by this misfortune, brigadier Forbes 
| C 5 diately 


9 


\ 
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diately advanced with his Nn army, reſolving to 
make himſelf maſter of the fort or periſh. in the at- 
tempt. - But before his arrival the French had thought 


proper to abandon the place, and retire down the- 


river Ohio, to their ſettlements on the Miſſiſſippi. 
On the 25th of November the Engliſh entered the 


fort, and, after repairing the fortifications, which the 


enemy had diſmantled, the general changed its name 
from Fort du Queſne to Piiſburgh: after which he 


concluded a treaty of friendſhip and alliance with the 


Indian tribes, and then returned to Philadelphia. 
In the beginning of this year captain Tyrrel, in the 


Rockingham. man of war, was ſent to protect our | 


commerce in the Weſt-Indies; and in the bay of 
Mariinico he demoliſhed a French fort, with ſeveral 
merchant ſhips that had on board very valuable car- 


goes and a conſiderable number of privateers, Cap- |. 


— 


tain Tyrrel was ſeldom diſengaged from action, and 
few men in his ſtation ever acquired greater honour. 


Happening to fall in with the Weaſel floop:of war, 
commanded by lieutenant Bowles, between Montſer- 
rat and Guadaloupe, they diſcovered a fleet of nine- 
teen veſſels, under the convoy of a man of war 


named the Floriſſant, and two large frigates. But, 


notwithſtanding- a ſuperiority of numbers, Tyrrel, 


who was a ſtranger to fear, immediately hoiſted ſail, 
and gave chace. The two frigates were ſoon rendered 


unfit for action: upon which captain Tyrrel attacked 


the man of war, and poured a whole broadſide into 
her. A moſt Geiperate and bloody engagement en- 


ſued, in which captain Tyrrel loft three of his fingers, 
and was otherwiſe ſo much wonnded. that he was ob- 
liged to give up the command to Mr. Marſhal, his 
firſt lieutenant, who fought bravely till he was killed; 
and then the command devolved upon the ſecond 
heutenant, who fought fo deſperately, that the Flo- 
riflant was obliged to - ſtrike ; but the ſea running 
high before the Buckingham could board her, ſhe 


again hoiſted her colours, and made her eſcape. This 


vas reckoned one of the moſt glorious actions during 
the war, and will ever redound to the honour of 
Tyrrel, who loſt only twenty men. while the French 


loſt 180, beſides above 300 wounded ; fo that it was 


with the utmoſt difficulty that they could keep the 


ſhip above water till they got into the harbour of 


Martinicſo. 
In the Eaſt-Indies things were not ſo ſucceſsfull 
. condutted this year as might have been pee, 


though no blame could be thrown upon our com- 


manders, who exerted themſelves to the utmoſt. Ad- 
- miral Pocock, being joined by commodore Stephens 
. with ſeveral ſhips of the line, they ſet fail from the 
bay of Madraſs, in order to intercept the French 


fleet, which they expected to fall in with near the bay 


of St. David. 
On the agth of March the Admiral came up with 


the French fleet, conſiſting of nine ſhips of the line, 


and reſolved to give them battle. The engagement 
. laſted ſeveral hours; and about five in the evening. 


the French admiral got before the wind, and the 
Engliſh admiral gave the ſignal for a general chace; 
In 


but night coming on, he was obliged to deſiſt. 
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the morning the purſuit, was continued; but ſeveral - 


of the ſhips were ſo much diſabled, and the wind was 
ſo much in favour of the French, that the Englith 
of 


admiral was obliged to anchor in the bay 


Madraſs, . There he learned that one of the French 


ihips had been ſo much damaged that they had been 


obliged to run her aground; and that they had not 


been able to land any forces at St. David's. Three 


of the Engliſh captains, who had not been ative 
enough in obeying the admiral's fignals, were tried 
by a court-martial, and broke; for it was in con- 
Aequenee of their conduft that the French ſleet 


circumſtance which, in ſome meaſure, diſcon 


elbow, but without damaging the bone, 


flowing apace; he, with ſuch preſence « 


A. P. 1548. 
eſcaped, which othexwife would have been totally 


deſiroyſ e. | | | 
The next object the admiral had in view was the 
redutlion of Pondicherry; and having repaired bi; 
ſhips, he ſet fail for that place on the 10th of May. | 
He arrived in the bay oppoſite to that fort on te > 
goth of May where he got ſight of the French flec. a 
but could not come up with them, which obliged him b 
to return to Madras, in order to conſult on the molt , 
proper methods to be uſed, and likewile to get a lup- f 
ply of freſh proviſions, of which the fleet was in r 
great want, VVV | | 
Having conſulted with' the governor, and got every f 
thing ready, the admiral weighed anchor ou 1}; v1 
2gth of July, and.in two days got fight of the French ti 
fleet, conſiſting of eight, ſhips and a trigate, They ſe 
were ſteering towards Pondicherry, and admiri| f 
Pocock made the ſignal for a general chace, bu 5 
could not come up with them till the 3d of Aug, R 
when a general engagement enſued. The French . 
admiral. found it impoſſible to reſiſt the bravery of an 
the Engliſn; and therefore, in a ſew minutes, he th: 
gave way, while the Engliſh purſued till night, when 8 
they were parted, and by that means the French go 12 
into the road of Pondicherry, In this engagement int 
the Engliſh had a conſiderable. number wounded, 15 
among whom were commodore Stephens end captain the 
Martin; but they had not above forty killed. . 
On the 14th of September colonel Draper, on 110 
board the commiſſary's ſhip Pitt, arrived at Madrals No 
having under his command ſome companies of his jon 
oun regiment : and in the beginning of December the 
the French forces encamped near a place called kin 
Choultry. The Engliſh cannonaded them a whole pal: 
day, and next morning they ſeemed as if going to Af 
draw up in order of battle. Colonel Draper, with Aly 
colonel Lawrence, being afraid that they mii! cut thir, 
off their retreat, took poſſeſſion of the Black Town, fami 
and the French marched up to attack it; but one of anth 
their regiments was ſurprized by colonel Diaper, and man 
almoſt cut off. Had the colonel been properly lup- right 
ported, he would, in all probability, have defcated {owt 
the enemy; but bis numbers were fo {mall, that be by 
was obliged to retreat, elpot 
Having thus particularized the events of the war in Joſe; 
Europe, Aſia, Africa and America, we ſhall cloſe the guilt 
foreign tranſactions of this year with relating a cireum- was L 
ſtance of a very peculiar nature that happened in For- himſe 
tugal, namely, an attempt to aflaſlinate the king, le of the 
particulars of which were as follow : MAY theſe 
On the gd of September his majeſty, according 9 until t 
cuſtom, going out in a carriage to take the air, a In 
ded by one domeſtic, was, in the night, at 2 ſolitary 2ppear 
place near Belem, attacked by three men on mw perſon 
| wy armed with blunderbuſſes, one of whom re him in 
his piece at the coachman without effect. Tie 7. of the 
however, terrified both on his own account and ; : Obtaini 
of his ſovereign, drove the mules at full ſpeed; veire 


certc 


the other two conſpirators, who purſued m : 1 
'gallop ; and having no leiſure to take aim, dich 


ir piec ; back of the cak- 
their pieces at random through the 2 ded bap⸗ 


riage. The flugs with which they v = ſuits 
6850 to paſs between the king's right 2 noi 
e dilacerating the parts from the ſhoulde againſt 


ting into the cavity of the body. 


| bool 
Finding himſelf grievouſly wounded, and the mY 


if mind as cab. 


of proceeding n 


not he ſufficiently admired, inſtcad chere le 


the palace, which was at ſome diſtance, Peat bone | erat 
coachman to return to Junqueira, 2 d bet eus ſu 
diſtance; where bis principal ſurgeon reſi By this ke e, 
his wounds were immediately dreſſed- 0 nien ation © 
* 5 nr 1 a 8 | | 
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ſolution, he not only prevented the irreparable mil- ; 


chief that might have ariſen from an exceſſive effu- 


| 


Gon of blood. but, without all doubt, faved his life 
from the hands of other affaffins poſted on the road 
to accompliſh the murder, in cafe he ſhould: eſcape | 
alive from-the' firſt attack. This inſtance of the king's ; 


recollettion was magnified into a miracle, on the ſup- 


poſition that it muſt have been the effect of divine 
inſpiration; and indeed, among à people additted to 


| 


1 


ſuperſtition might well paſs for a favourable interp o. | 


ſition of Providence. 


The king being thus diſabled in his tight arm, be- 
ſtowed, by a public decree, the abſolute ho wer of go- 


vernment upon the queen his conſort. 
time, no perſon had acceſs to his preſènce but her- 
ſelf, the firſt miniſter; the cardinal de Saldanha lang the 


n the mean 


— 


phyſicians and ſurgeons. An embargo was in- 


ately laid on all the ſhipping in the port of Liſbon. | 
Rewards were publicly offered, together with a pro- 
miſe of pardon to the aecomplices, for diſcovering - 


any of the aſſaſſins ; and ſuch other meaſures taken, 


that in a little time the whole conſpiracy was unfolded: 
a conſpiracy” the more dangerous, as it appeared to 
have been formed by perſons-of the firſt quality and 


influence ; ſeveral of whom, immediately after the at- 
tempt, were arreſted, and confined as principats in 
the deſign. ="; OG 8/278 


The chief conſpirator, Don ' Joſeph Maſcarenhas | 
and Lencaſtre, duke of Aveiro, marquis of Torres 


Novas, and conde of Santa Cruz, was hereditary 


Jord-ſteward of the king's houſhold, and'prefident of 
the palace court, or laſt tribunal of appeal in the 


kingdom; ſo that he poſleſled the firſt office in the 
palace, and the ſecond of the realm. Franciſco de 
Aſſiz, marquis of Tavora, conde of St. John and 


Alvor, was general of the horſe, and head of the 


third noble houſe of the Tavoras, the moſt illuſtrious 


family in the kingdom; deriving their origin from the | 
antient kings of Leon : he married his own kinſwo- 


man, who was marchjoneſs of Tavora in her own 
right, and by this marriage acquired the marquiſate. 
Louis Bernardo de Tavora was their eldeſt fon, who, 
by virtue of a diſpenſation from the pope, had 
elpouſed his own aunt, Donna Thereſa de Tavora. 
Joſeph Maria de Tavora was alſo involved in the 
guilt of his parents, The third principal concerned 
was Don Jeronymo de Attiade, conde of Attouguia, 
himſelf a relation and married to the eldeſt daughter 
of the marquis of Tavora. The charafters of all 
theſe perſonages were unblemiſhed and reſpedtable, 
until this machination was detected. 3 


In the courſe of inveſtigating this dark affair, it 


appeared that the Duke de Aveiro had conceived a 
perſonal hatred to the king, who had arten 
him in a projected match between his ſon and a ſiſter 
of the duke of Cadaval, a minor,” and prevented his 
obtaining ſome commanderies which the late duke of 
Aveiro had poſſeſſed ; that this nobleman, being de- 
termined to gratify his revenge againſt the perſon of 
his ſovereign, had exerted all his influence and addreſs 
In procuring the aſſiſtance of the malcontents: that, 
with this view, he had reconciled himſelf to the je- 
luits, with whom he had been formerly at variance, 
knowing they were at this time implacably mcenſed 


againſt the king, who had diſmiſſed them from their office 


o penitentiaries at court, and branded them with other 

» Warks of diſgrace, on account of their illegal and re- 
ellious practices in South- America: that the duke 
ad, moreover, inſinuated himſelf into the confidence 
the marchioneſs of Tavora, notwithſtanding an in- 
veterate rivalſhip of pride and ambition, which had 
ng ſubſiſted between the two families: that her re- 
entment againſt the king was inflamed by the mortifi- 
ration of her pride in repeated repulſes, when ſhe'{o- 


leited the title of duke for her huſband ; that her 


I 


q 
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paſſions were artfully fomented and managed by the 


Jeluits, to whom ſhe had reſigned the government of 
her conſcience ; and they had perſuaded her, that it 
would be a meritorious aQtion to take away the life of 
à prince who was an enemy to the church, and a ty- 
rant to his people: that ſhe, being reconciled to the 
ſcheme of aſſaſſination, had exerted her influence in 
fluch a manner, as to inveigle her huſband; her ſons. 
and ſon, in- law, into the ſame infamous deſign; and 


yet this lady had been always remarkable for her piety, 
affability, and '{weetnely of diſpoſition: that many 


conſultations were held by the conſpirators at the coi- 


lege of the ſeſuits, St. Antao and St. Roque, as well 
as at the houſe of the duke and marquis: at laſt they 


reſolved, that the king! ſhould be allaſſinated; and 
employed two ruffians, called Antonio Alvarez and 


Joſeph Policarpio; for the execution of this horrid 
dehgn :- 2 OS i ils | 


Beſore the circumſtances of the conſpiracy were 


known, the counts de Oberos and de Rabeira Grande 
were impriſoned in'the caſtle of St: Julian, on a fuf- 
picion ariſing from their freedom of ſpeech. The 
ducheſs:of Aveiro, the countels of Attouguia, and 
the marchioneſs of Aloria, with their children, were 
lent to different nunneries; and eight Jeſuits were 


| taken into cuſtody, - | 


A council being appointed for the trial of the 
priſoners, the - particulars we have related were 
brought to light by the torture; and ſentence of 
death was pronounced on the convicted ctiminals. 


On the day of execution eight wheels were fixed 


upon a ſcaffold, raiſed in the ſquare oppolite to the 


houſe: where the prifoners had been confined, At 


one corner of the ſcaffold was a ſtake, to which was 
fallened Antonio Alvarez Ferreira, one of the 
aſſaſſins who fired into the king's equipage; and at 


the other was placed the effigy of his accomplice; 


Joſeph Policarpio de Azevedos, who had made his 
eſcape. The marchioneſs of Tavora, being brought 
upon the ſcaffold between eight and nine in the morn- 
ing, was, in compliment to her ſex, beheaded at one 
ſtroke, and then covered with a linen cloth. Her 
two ſons, and her ſon- in- aw the count of Attouguia, 
with three ſervants of the duke de Aveiro, were firſt 
ſtrangled at one ſtake, and afterwards broke upon 


wheels, where their bodies remained coveted ; but 


the duke and the marquis, as chiefs' of the conſpiracy, 


vere broke alive, and underwent the moſt excrucia- 


* 


ting torments. 5 | 

The laſt that ſuffered was the aſſaſſin Alvarez, who 
being condemned to be burnt alive, the combuſtibles, 
which had been placed under the ſcaffold, were ſet on 
fire, the whole machine with their bodies conſumed 


to alhes, and thele aſhes thrown into the ſea. - The 


eſtates of the three unfortunate noblemen were con- 
fiſcated, and their dwelling-houſes razed to the 
ground, The name of Tavora was ſuppreſſed for 


ever by a public decree; but that of Maſcarenha 
ſpared, becauſe the duke de Aveiro was but a younger 


branch of the family. A reward of 10,000 crowns 
was offered to any perſon who ſhould apprehend the 
aſſaſſin that had eſcaped ; and then the embargo was 


taken off the ſhipping. The king and royal family 
aſſiſted ata public Te Deum, ſung in the chapel of 


Noſſa Senhora de Livramento ; on which occafion 
the king, for the ſatisfattion of his people, waved his 
handkerchief with both hands, to ſhew he was not 
maimed by the wounds he had received. 
Nor were the Portugueſe miniſtry ſatisfied with 
theſe” examples of juſtice, Without waiting for a. 
bull from the pope, they ſequeſtered all the eſtates 


and effects of the Jefuits in that kingdom, which 


amounted to conſiderable ſums, and reduced the in- 


dividuals of the ſociety to a very ſcanty allowance- 


Complaints of their conduct having been made to the 
| | | pope, 
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pope, he a 
the affairs of the jeſuits in Portugal. In the mean 


time, the court of Liſbon ordered a conſiderable. num- 
ber of them to be embarked for Italy, and reſolved | 
. that no jeſuit ſhould hereafter reſide within its realms. * 
When theſe tranſports arrived at Civita Vecchia, 
they were, by the pope's order, lodged in the De- 
minican and Capuchin convents of that city, until 
proper houſes could be prepared for their reception 
at Tivoli and Freſcati. The moſt guilty of them, 

owever, were. detained cloſe priſoners in Portu- 
l. T 5 


Let us now direct our attention to affairs at home. 
The parliament met on the 23d of November, 
and the ſeſſion was opened by commiſſion, his maje- 

ſty being then indiſpoſed. In the ſpeech which the 
Jord-keeper made to both houſes, he told them, that 
his majeſty had directed the-lords named in the com- 
miſſion to aſſure his parliament, of his having always 
received the higheſt ſatisfaction in being able to lay 
before them any events that tended to promote the 
honour and intereſt of his kingdom : that in conſe- 
quence of their advice, and enabled by their aſſiſt- 
ance, his majeſty had exerted his endeavours to carry 
on the war with the utmoſt vigour, in order to ob- 
tain a ſafe and honourable peace: that it had pleaſed 
the divine providence to bleſs his meaſures with ſuc- 
ceſs in ſeveral parts, and to make the enemies of the 
nation feel, that the ſtrength of Great Britain is not 
to be provoked with impunity : that the conqueſt of 
the ſtrong fortreſs of Louiſbourg, with the iſlands of 
Cape Breton and St. John; the. demolition of fort 
Frontinac. of the higheſt importance to his opera- 
tions in America, together with the reduction of 
Senegal; could not fail of bringing diſtreſs on the 


colonies and commerce of the French; and, in pro- 


portion, to procure large advantages to thoſe of 
Great Britain. He obſerved, that France had alſo 
been made ſenfible, that while her forces had been 
ſent out to invade and to ravage the dominions of 
her neighbours, her own coaſts were not inacceſſible 
to his majeſty's fleets and armies ; a truth which ſhe 
had experienced in the demolition of the works at 
Cherbourg, ereQted at a great expence, with a view 
to annoy Eogland ; as well as in the loſs of a great 
number of ſhips and veſſels; but no treatment, 
however injurious to his majeſty, could prevail upon 
him to make retaliation on the innocent ſubjects of 
that crown. He told them, that in Germany, his 
majeſty's good brother the king of Pruſſia, and 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, had found full em- 
ployment for the armies of France and her confede- 
rates, from which the Engliſh operations, both by 
ſea and land, in America, had derived the moſt evi- 
dent advantages; their ſucceſſes owing, under God, 
to the able conduct, and the bravery of his majeſty's 
troops, and thoſe of his allies, having been ſignal 
and glorious. The lord-keeper added, that the king 
had allo commanded them to declare, that the com- 


mon cauſe of liberty and independence was ſtill | 
- i | conclude, with the powers that have taken part in the 


making noble and glorious efforts againſt the unna- 
tural union formed to oppreſs it: that the commerce 
of his ſubjeQs, the ſource of national riches, had, 
by the vigilant proteQtion received from his majeſty's | 
fleet, flouriſhed in a manner not to be paralleled 
during ſuch troubles. In this ſtate of things he ſaid, 
the king in his wiſdom thought it unneceſſary to ule 
many words to perſuade them to bear up againſt all 
difficulties, effectually to ſtand by and defend his 


and the reſt of his majeſty's allies, -and to. exert 
themſelves to reduce their enemies to equitable terms 


HISTORY or ENGLAN D. 


| 


inted a congregation to examine into 


repeat his exhortations to it: that this union, neceſ. 
ſary at all times, was more eſpecially fo in ſuch 


majeſty, vigorouſly io ſupport the king of Pruſſia | whole of which amounted to upwards 0 


laſt place he aſſured them, that the king took ſo 


but the good effects the nation had found from i 
world be the ſtrongeſt motive to induce them tg 


Io this ſpeech both houſes returned addreſſes tg 


ſteadineſs and alacrity. 


— — 


was concluded at London between that prince and 


the two courts, and, in conſequence thereof, to 
| Pruffian majeſty ſpeedy and powerful aſſſtance, 


- miniſters to concert and ſettle the following arti- 


London, to ſuch perſons as ſhall be authoriſed by the 


| defence and ſafety of their ſaid majeſties. 


af accommodation. He obſerved to the houſe of 
commons, that the uncommon extent of this war, in 


2 5 


A. D. 178. 


different parts, occaſioned it to be uncommonſy ex. 
penſive: that the king had ordered him to declare 
to the commons, that he ſincerely lamented, and 
deeply felt, the burdens of his people : that the 
ſeveral eſtimates were ordered tg be laid before 
them; and that he deſired only ſuch ſupplies as ſhould 
be thought neceſſary to puſh, the war with advantage 
and be adequate to the neceſſary ſervices. In the 


much ſatisfadtion in that good harmony which ſub. 


ſiſted among his faithful ſubjects, that it was more 
proper for him now to thank them for it, than 0 


critical conjunctures; and his majeſty doubted not 


purſue it. 


— 


* 


the throne, aſſuring his majeſty of their unſhaken 
zeal and loyalty to his perſon ; congratulating hin 
on the ſucceſs of his arms, and declaring, that they 
would readily ſupport, his meaſures and allies with 


The miniſtry, encouraged by this approbation of 
their conduct, reſolved to proſecute the war in every 
quarter, and particularly to ſupport the king of Prul: 
ſia with ftill greater vigour than ever. With this 
view, onthe ſeventh day of December, a new treay 


the Brjuſh nation, importing, that as the burthens of 
war in which the king of Pruſſia was engaged laid 
him under. the — 4 of making freſh etfort to 
defend himſelf againſt the multitude of enemies who 
had attacked his dominions, he was obliged to take 
new meaſures with the king of England for their 
reciprocal defence and ſafety ; and as his Britannic 
majeſty had at the ſame time ſignified his earneſt de- 
fire to ſtrengthen the friendſhip ſubſiſting between 


conclude a formal convention for granting to his 


their majeſties had nominated and authoriſed their 


cles: | 

All former treaties between the two crowns are 
confirmed by the preſent convention in their whole 
tenor, as if they were herein inſerted word for word. 
The king of Great Britain ſhall cauſe to be paid at 


king of Pruſſia for that end, the ſum of four millions 
of rix dollars, making 670,000, ſterling, at one 
payment, immediately on the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations, if the king of Pruſſia ſhall ſo require. His 
Pruſſian majeſty ſhall employ the ſaid ſum in ſupport- 
ing and augmenting his forces, which ſhall aft in ſuc 
a manner as ſhall be of the greateſt ſervice to the 
common cauſe, and contribute moſt to the mull 
The king 
of Great Britain, both as king and elector, and the 
king of Pruſſia, reciprocally bind themſelves pole 


preſent war, any treaty of peace, truce, 0! other 
ſuch like convention, but by common advice 2 | 
conſent, each expreſsly including therein the 0 8 
The ratifications of the preſent convention 
exchanged within ſix weeks, or ſooner, if po 7 
The addreſſes of thanks were no ſooner "rr 
chan the commons proceeded, with the utmo ' ; 
crity, to grant the ſupplies 


for the enſuing yea 
f twelve MV” 
lions. Out of this the ſum of 200,000]. me _ 
towards the building and repairing ſhips 0 Al, for 
600,000l. for the charge of tranſports ; 25 Ge 4 
maintaining the colonies of Nova Scotid am © 
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A.D. 1759. | 


ia; and one million on account, for enabling the 
king to defray any extraordinary expence of the war, 
and to take all ſuch meaſures as might be neceſſary for 
diſappointing or defeating any enterprizes or deſigns 
of his enemies, as the exigencies of affairs ſhould 
require. 3 ; ; 
A. D. 1759. The parliament having granted the 
neceſſary ſupplies for a vigorous. proſecution of the. 
war, the military preparations were carried on with 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed alacrity. The royal navy was 


repaired, and the number of ſhips augmented; and 
in order to man the different ſquadrons fitting out, 
the preſs for ſeamen was vigorouſly proſecuted, At 
the ſame time a proclamation was iſſued, offering a 
very conſiderable bounty to ſuch failors and landmen 
as ſhould voluntarily offer, before a certain day, to 
ſerve his majeſty. The government was joined in 
this declaration by many cities, towns, corporations, 


and even individuals, who alſo offered bounties to 


ſeamen. In a word, the people were ſo univerſally 
animated with a defire of humbling effeQuually the 
diſturbers of the public peace, that they laboured 
ſincerely to effect it. 5 | 


* 


The navy of France was at this time ſo reduced, 


that the French reſolved upon making one bold puſh; 
but as their whole finances were exhauſted, they were 


obliged to opprels the ſubjetts in the moſt cruel man- 


ner. Great preparations were made by them along 
the coaſts of Normandy. and Bretagne; forces were 
collected together, and ſeveral new ſhips were built. 
There was not the leaſt doubt but they intended to 
invade England, for they had provided a great num- 
ber of flat-bottomed boats at Havre de Grace and 


ſome other ports. A ſmall ſquadron was to be fitted 


out at Dunkirk, and the command given to Mr, 
Thurot, a perſon of obſcure birth, but poſſeſſed of 
ſuch abilities as would have done honour to the 


On the ſecond of July 
an anchor before Havre 


ived burning ſix hours; ſo that it took ſeveral hun- 


conſternation of the inhabitants — reater 
their 


_— of the admiral on this occaſion ſtruck ſuch a 

Fin into the French miniſtry,” that they became 

| TR their councils; for they: found it Almoſt 
dk oh 


N 


ner. 


3 


 Conflans to make an attempt to get 
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impoſſible that ever they could make a deſcent on 


England, while our navy did their duty. 1 

In the mean time the brave admiral Boſcawen was 
lent into the Mediterranean, to block up the har- 
bour of Toulon, where the French had a fleet under 
the command of M. de la Clue. Three Engliſh 
men of war were ſent to burn two of the French 
ſhips that guarded the mouth of the harbour; but a 
calm coming on, the enemy took the advantage, and 
fired fo briſkly, that the Engliſh veſſels were greatly 
damaged, and the Engliſh admiral was obliged to 
return to Gibraltar. The French ſeized that oppor- 
tunity of getting out of the harbour, thinking to get 
through the gut of Gibraltar without being ſeen by 
the Engliſh. Admiral Boſcawen ordered one of his 
ſhips to cruize, and to keep a good look out, that he 
might have timely notice of their arrival, Accord- 
ingly, on the 17th of Auguſt, the cruizing veſlels 
brought notice to the admiral, that the French fleet 
were ſteering along the coaſt of Barbary, ſeeming as 
it they intended to paſs the gut, and ſo get into the 
ocean. The whole fleet were immediately ordered 
to weigh anchor, and get under ſail: and next day, 
about two in the afternoon, they came up with the 


French; but it was ſome time longer before they 


could engage, the wind dying away. The Engliſh 
admiral came up with M. de la Clue, in a large 
French firſt-rate called the Ocean, about four in the 


aſternoon, and the engagement began in the moſt 


furious manner; the French, according to their uſual 
cuſtom, aiming all their fire at our fails and rigging. 
By this method of fighting, the Namur, 'admiral 
Boſcawen's ſhip, was fo much damaged, that he was 
obliged to hoiſt his flag on board the Newark; and 


ſoon after, the Centaur, a ſhip of 74 guns, ſtruck to 


the Engliſh. 1 1 | 3 
The French admiral ſtood in for the land, which 
admiral Boſcawen ſeeing, ordered the America and 
Intrepid to go and deſtroy his ſhip ; but the French 
admiral ſaved them the trouble: for having one 
of his legs broke, he got on ſhore, and then the 


ſhip ſtruck. Admiral Boſcawven ordered her, as ſhe 
was little better than a wreck, to be ſet on fire; while 


he burnt another, and two were brought off with 
very little damage; : 1o!;that the Engliſn obtained 
this important victory with-thes los of ionly liſty-lſix 
Won oh 1 i VU! 8 a | 

This was a moſt fatal blow tocthe French, for be- 
ſides the loſs of four capital ſhips; their two fleets 
were prevented from joining; but ſtill they carried 


mo 4 a 1 * 
: AnS 33 f 3 i& 


* 
+ 


on their preparations at Breſt, like broken gameſters, 


who, when they have borrowed a trifle, will venture 
all upon it. A large body of land forces, with the 
Iriſn brigades, were kept in readineſs in order to 
embark on board the tranſports; and a train of ar- 
tillery was to be ſent along with them. Thurot had 
made his eſcape out of the harbour of Dunkirk, 
in order toſail round the icoalb of Scotland, o divide 


our fleet by obliging ſome of them to ſail that way; 


but all their ptojeſts were deſeated by the vigilance 
of Sir Edward Hawe. oo 


A : £ +414 
. ; 


| + Thar: brabe admirat continued to ;block up the 


harbour of Breſt, with ia fleet of 23 ſhips of the line; 
while another ſquadron, under the command of com- 
modore Duff, cruized along ihe coaſt to keep the 


people in continual alarm, and to prevent any of 


niſtry were out of all patience, becauſe of their fleet 


in Breſti lying inactive; aud therefore, in the month 
of November, poſnive r orders were ſent to M. de 
out. 0725. 


A grea | 

fleet were driven out to ſea; and on the: tenth of No- 

vember- they came to an anchor; in Torbay road. 
pe | 7 This 
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This gave the French admiral an opportunity of 
making out of the harbour, his defign being to attack 
and deſtroy the ſmall fquadron under the command 
of commodore Duff, and fo prevent his junction 
with the grand fleet. In the mean time, the weather 
being more favourable, Sir Edward Hawke ſet fail 
for bis former ſtation, and diſpatched the Coventry | 
and Maidſtone frigates a-head of the ſquadron, to 
give proper ſignals of the approach of the enemy. 
About ten in the morning of the 20th of November 
the Maidſtone gave the fignal, upon which Sir Ed- 
ward ordered all the ſhips to draw near and form 
a- breaſt. The enemy were juſt at that inſtant in pur- 
fuit of Duff's ſquadron ;- but ſeeing the Engliſh fleet, 
they hoiſted all the fail they could, by which Duff 
had an opportunity of joining the admiral. . Sir Ed- | 
ward ordered ſeven of the ſhips to give them chace; - 
and in the mean time, that no opportunity ſhould be 
loft, he bore down upon them with the reſt of the 
fleet, keeping all the ſhips formed in the line of 
/ Bug tm 291 ati) 03 1Y 
Fouture ages will regard with admiration the conduQ 
of the Engliſh admiral-on this memorable occaſion. 
The | coaſt; was full of rocks-and ſhallows, the wind 
was blowing towards the ſhore ; he had few pilots to 
give him proper direftions,. and the enemy had a | 
great number of land forces. But no fear of danger 
could make him neglett that duty he owed to his coun- 
ry; he knew that our enemies were forming ſchemes | 
to make the Britiſh as abjeQilaves as themſelves; and 
therefore he was determined either to conquer or pe- 
riſn in the attempt. The two. fleets came up toge- 
ther near the iſland of \Bellifle, about balf an hour 
after two in the afternoon, and the engagement began 
between the van of the Engliſh and the rear of the 
French. The admiral in the mean time continued 
in purſuit'of the van, and came up with the French | 
admirab᷑s ſhip, into which he poured a broad-fide. A 
large French ſhip named the Theſee came up to the 
— of admiral-Conflans ſhip the Soliel; but the 
Royal George, on board of which was admiral Hawke, 
ſunk her in an inſtant, and every perſon on board pe. 
riſhed, affording a moſt ſhocking ſpettacle io thoſe | 
who ſaw it. a0 ” 19. 043 Bits SOME 11885; 22 | 
Notwithſtanding the weather was very tempeſtu- 
ous, the banle was carried on with great fury, The | 
Superb, a large French ſhip, was funk ſoon after the 
Theſee auch the formidable firack their colours. The 
Heros, another of the French ſhips, ſubmitted, and | 
came to an anchor dbont ſout in the aſiernoon; but 
the ſea continued running ſo high, that the boats 
could not get up to man ber. The night coming on, ö 
the ſhattetetb remains of the French ſſeet made their | 
eſcape; except the Soliel, in which was the admiral ; | 
bat when morning came he diſcovered that he had 
i at anchor in the midſt of che 'Engliſh; | 
and therefore ſlipped his cable to make his eſcape. 
Sir Edward Hawke ordered the Eſſex to purſue her; 
but -unfortiivately:the Happened: t ſtick. hn a land- 
bank; ſo that the Vengtaher, Portland and Chatham, 
vere ordered upon the ſame ſervice. The French 
admiral ſeeing no methods to be uſed in onder to 
fave his ſnp/ got with his men into what boats he had? 


| 


„ 


* 


4 
| 


here ibey ſuppaledothe deſcent would be 


and then ſetcher on fire; white the Engliſh did the ſame 
to two large flips which they had driven upon the 
fand ban n e ban nee laying) i okog 
Zoten large ſhips of the: French ſquadton were fil} 
ridiiig at anchor; which the Engliſh admiral ſeeing, 
ordered the fleet to weigh but the weather being very 
tempeſtuous, he was a: ſbcond time obliged to come 
to an anchor. The French feeing nathing leſs than 
immediate de ſtruſtion heſorę them, :threiv Overboard 
all their ammunition, guns / and ſtores, and then took 
meltor in the mouth of che river Vilaine,/ here ben 


240 H C 2 


Ul 


| greats bay: of:-Port-Royaly e e eee 
Iſland, fituated about half way up 274M attack 
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were protetted by ſeveral batteries ereQed for tie 


purpoſe. 48 1550 
In this engagement only one lieutenant and thirty 


nine men were killed, and about 200 woundeg.. 
trifling loſs, when put in competition with the e 
victory we obtained; by which the projected jy,” 
fiop, that had ſo long alarmed the apprehenſions f 


Great Britain, was rendered abortive, and a finiſhing 


blow given to the naval power of France. 


Sir Edward Hawke continued eruifing off the coaſt 


of Bretagne for a conſiderable time after he had de 
feated Conflans, taking particular care to block 7 
the mouth of the river Vilaine, that the French li 
might not come out, and join the ſhattered rena, 
of their ſquadron, which had found means to reach 
Rochfort. At laſt, the Engliſh admiral was recalled 
home, and pratified by his lovereign with a conſider. 
able penſion for the courage and conduct he had 0 
oſten and fo eminently diſplayed in the ſervice of hi 
nr dd „ on 

A plan having been laid for improving the ſucce 


of our arms in North America, by carrying them ip 


the river St. Lawrence, and attacking Quebec, the 
capital of Canada, a fleet deſtined for this importan 
undertaking ſailed from St. Helen's, on the 12 
of November, in the preceding year, under tie 
command of captain Hughes, conſiſting of eight fai 
of the line, one frigate, three bomb-ketches, and 2 
fleet of tranſports, having on board fix regiments of 
infantry, and a detachment of artillery, beſides 800 
marines diſtributed among the ſhips of war; the 
whole forces being under the command of major 


general Hopſon, aſſiſted by major-general Barring- | 


ton, the colonels Armiger and - Haldane; and the 
lieutenant-colonels Trapand and Clavering, ading in 
the capacity of brigadiers. After a voyage of leven 
weeks and three days, the fleet arrived at Barbadoes, 
and anchored in Carbiſle- bay, where they joined com- 
modore Moore, who had received orders to aſſume 
the command of the united ſquadrons, amounting to 


ten ſhips of the line, beſides frigates) and bomb. 


iy - Having: ſpent ſome time in ſupplying the 
leet with wood and water, and taking in a number of 
negroes to aſſiſt in drawing the artillery, they failed 
from Carliſle-bay on the 1 gth of January: but by 
this me the 1rpops; unaccuſtomed to a hot climate, 


were confiderably; weakened and reduced by fever, | 


| diarrhœas, the ſcu rvy and the ſmall pox, which laſt 
diſorder had unfortunately broke out on board ite 
tranſports. Next morning the ſquadron came within 


| fight, of Martinico, dhe place of ith deſlination. be 


chief. fortification! on :thjs ifland was he citadel of 
Port Royal, a regular fort, garriſoned 8 — 
iry- 


ames, which did not exceed 150 men, 


mbardiers, 1 „and fourteen oflicen. 
Their holeiſtore of provitionsconbied of on) 10, 
barrels. of heel, and hey dete in want of all 0” 
veceſſaries. The only preparations they bad made 
ſon defence dere ſome trifling entrenchments lte“ 
up at St. Pierre, and at a place called . 
attemp* 


$7 


77 GE. : 11 1 * 7 
ek. N.: „ is milie win micht, a the 


ne 1g1b of Jacuany our Jqnadeon ener, 


expoſed 10 the ſhot:abca battery ere Nen 
day three ſhips of the line were order a 
Fort Negro; a battery at the diſtance of dure en 
from the citadet, mounted with Wund clors 
which were Jon flange The marines © 1; 
| the larided in flatibottomed(boats, ande vin 


| 8 W * 0 ing a | 
foi of the fort; the enam hawing rund colours eke 
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keep poſſeſſion of the battery. Three ſhips were | 
now detached to Caſenavire, and that battery, con- 
fiſting only of four guns, was likewiſe deſtroyed. 
Some French troops, who had been ſent from the 
citadel to oppoſe the landing, obſerving the whole 
Britiſh ſquadron already within the bay, and Fort 
Negro poſſeſſed by the marines, deſerted the beach, 
and withdrew to Port Royal, ſo that the Engliſh 
troops were diſembarked without oppoſition, and ad- 
vanced towards Fort Negro. By ten the next day 
the Engliſh officers had brought up ſome field pieces 
to a bill, and ſcoured the woods, from whence our 
troops had been greatly annoyed by the enemy's 
ſmall ſhot, during the beſt part of the night, and all 
that morning. At noon the Engliſh forces advanced 
towards an eminence that overlooks the town and 
citadel of Port Royal, and ſuſtained a terrible fire 
from the French militia, who were entirely conceal- 
ed among the trees and buſhes. The general now 
found that he ſhould meet with much greater obſtruc- 
tion from the nature of the ground than from the 
firength of the enemy; the whole country being in- 
terſekted with a number of gullies, incloſed by ſteep 
and almoſt perpendicular precipices, which rendered 
it extremely difficult for the troops to advance, and 
abſolutely impoſlible for them to tranſport their artil- 
lery : he, therefore, informed the commodore, that 
he could not maintain his ground, unleſs the ſquadron 
would ſupply him with heavy cannon, landed near 
the town of Port Royal, or aſſiſt him in attacking the 
citadel by ſea, while he ſhould make his approaches 


by land; but both theſe expedients were deemed | 


impraQticable, the attempt upon Port Royal was 


given up, and the troops being recalled from their 


advanced poſts, were reimbarked in the evening with- 
out moleſtation. | 

A council of war being now held, it was reſolved 
to make an attack on St, Pierre, and the fleet pro- 
ceeding to that part of the iſland, entered the bay on 
the 19th; when the commodore told the general, 
that he could undoubtedly reduce the iſland, but as 


the ſhips might be ſo diſabled in the attack as not to 


be in a condition to proceed immediately on a 
other material ſervice ; and as the reduQtion of the 


iſland of Guadaloupe would be of great ſervice to 
the ſugar colonies, . he thought it would be moſt ad- 


viſeable for them to conduct the armament to that 
iſland, The general having agreed to this propoſal, 
they immediately ſteered for Guadaloupe, which lies 
about thirty leagues to the weſtward of Martinique. 
This iſland is divided into two parts by a ſmall arm 
of the ſea, or more properly a narrow paſſage, thro” 
vhich no ſhip can venture, 4 the inhabitants always 
Pas it in a ferry boat. The country on the veſt ſide 
is called Baſſa- terre, and here the metropolis flands, 
defended by the citadel and other fortifications. The 
eaſtern part, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Grand- 
terre, is defended by Fort Louis, and a redoubt, 
which commands the road in the diſtri of Coſier. 
he gut, or canal, that ſeparates the two parts, is 
alled the Salt River, having at each end a road or 
„ one of which is termed the great Cul de Sac, 
ad the other the ſmall ' Cul de Sac. The country 
b populous and flouriſhing, and the government 
comprehends two ſmaller iſlands; called All Saints 
nd Deſeada, which appears at a ſmall diſtance from 
ine coaſt on the eaſtern ſide of the iſland. 
The Englifh ſquadron being arrived at Baſſa-terre, 
' e chief engineer reconnoitered the town, and pro- 
iced it abſolutely impregnable to ſhipping ; not- 
Uhftanding which, the commodore reſolved to 
it early next morning. At nine” the en- 
ement was begun by captain Trelawney, in the 
and the reſt of the ſhips continuing to draw 


Yon, 
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breaſt, af the citadel -and- batteries, the action 
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ſoon became general, and was maintained with equal 
vivacity on both ſides for ſeveral hours: About five 
in the afternoon the fire of the citadel was exhauſted, 
and at ſeven all the batteries were hlenced. Four 


bomb-ketches were then anchored near the ſhore, 
and began to ply the town with ſhells and carcaſes ; 


ſo that in a little time the houſes were in flames, the 
magazines of gunpowder blew up, and about ten at 
night the whole place was involved in one general 
conflagration. 

The next day the fleet came to an anchor in the 
road of Baſſa- terre, where they found the hulls of 
ſeveral ſhips which the enemy had ſet on fire at their 
approach. Some veſſels turned out and endeavour- 
ed to eſcape, but were taken by our men of war. 
At five in the afternoon the troops landed without 
oppoſition, and took poſſeſſion of the town and cita- 
del, which they found entirely abandoned. A de- 
ſerter coming in, informed them, © that the regular 
troops on the iſland conſiſted of five companies 
* only, and that they had laid a train to blow up the 
% powder magazine in the citadel ; but had been 
“ obliged to retreat with ſuch precipitation, as pre- 
« vented their putting this deſign in execution.” 
Immediate orders were given to cut off the train, 
and ſecure the magazine. The nails with which the 
enemy had ſpiked up their cannon were drilled out, 
and the Britiſh colours hoiſted upon the parapet, 
Part of the troops took poſſeſſion of an advantageous 

poſt on an eminence, and part entered the town, 
which ſtill continued burning with great violence. 
At day-break the enemy, to the number of 2000, 
appeared about four miles from the town, and began 
to throw up entrenchments near a houſe where the 
governor had fixed his head quarters, declaring he 
would maintain this poſt to the laſt extremity. The 
nature of the ground ſeems to have infpired him 
with this reſolution, it being in the neighbourhood 


| of a paſs called the Dos d'Ane. The aſcent from 


Baſſa-terre to this paſs was ſo very ſteep, and the 
way ſo broken and interrupted by rocks and gullies, 
that there was no proſpet of attacking it with ſuccels, 
except at the firſt landing, when the inhabitants were 
leized with the moſt terrible panic; which, however, 
was but of ſhort duration, pr they afterwards be- 

haved with great ſpirit and activity in defence of their 
3 They very prudently avoided coming to a 
general engagement with our troops, in which they 


muſt undoubtedly have been defeated, but reſolved 


to weary them out, by maintaining a kind of war in 
ſeparate parties, which alarmed and haraſſed our 
men with hard duty in a ſultry climate, where they 
were but ill ſupplied with proviſions and refreſh- 


ment; and in conſequence of which both* the arm 


and navy were attacked with fevers and other dif- 


_ eaſes, whereby the regimental © hoſpitals were ſo 


crouded, that it was judged neceffary to ſend 500 
fick to the iſland of Antigua, where they, might be 
properly attended. | gone en heh 
General Hopſon, finding it would be impoſſible 
to conquer the inhabitants on the fide of Guada- 
loupe, reſolved to make an attempt on Grand, terre, 


in conſequence of which the great ſhips were ſent 
round to that place, and on the 1gth of February at. 


tacked Fort Louis. After a ſevere cannonading, 
which laſted fix hours, a body of marines, and one 


of Highlanders, were landed, who, {word in hand, 
drove the enemy from their entrenchments, took 


poſſeſſion of the fort, and hoiſted the Britiſh colours. 
General Barrington now ſucceeded to the chief 


command, in the place of general Hopſon, who died 
at Baſſa- terre a few days after Fort Louis was taken, 
and he determined to proſecute the entire reduttion 
of the illand with the utmoſt vigout aud diſpatch. 
This, however, he was not able to effect till the * 


of May, on which day the inhabitants, thinking it in 
vain to hold out any longer, ſurrendered the whole 
iſland of Guadaloupe by capitulation. A fortunate 
circumſtance for the Engliſh forces : for the agree- 
ment was but juſt ſigned, when a meſſenger arrived 
to inform the natives, that M. de Beauharnois, gene- 
ral of the French iflands, had landed at St. Ann, 
with a reinforcement from Martinico, under convoy 
of a ſquadron commanded by M. de Bompart, who 
no ſooner heard that a capitulation was ſigned, than 
he reimbarked his troops with all poſſible expedition 
and failed back to Martinico. 

The iſlands of Deſeada, Los Santos and Mariga- 
lante were now ſummoned to ſurrender, and they 
accordingly ſubmitted upon the ſame terms as were 
granted to Guadaloupe, General Barrington having 
thus happily concluded the preſent deſigns of this ex- 


— 


pedition, acquainted the commodore, that he pro- 


poſed to ſend back part of the troops, with the tranſ- 
ports, to England, about the beginning of July, In 
conſequence of this intimation Mr. Moore failed with 
his ſquadron to Baſſa-terre road; where he was joined 
the next day by two ſhips of the line from England, 
which rendered him much ſuperior in ſtrength to M. 
de Bompart, who had retired with his ſquadron to the 
iſland of Granada about eight leagues from Guada- 


loupe, where he was diſcovered by one of our men 
of war, who ſent advice of it to commodore Moore, . 


but before he could get under fail, a frigate arrived 
with information that the French admiral had quitted 
Granada, and was ſuppoſed to have direfted his 
courſe to Hiſpaniola ; upon which Mr. Moore imme- 
diately diſpatched the Ludlow-caſtle with this intelli- 
gence to admiral Cotes, who commanded the Engliſh 
ſquadron at Jamaica. | 


General Barrington having made the tour of Gua- 


daloupe, ordered that the fortifications which he 


thought neceſſary to be maintained ſhould be imme- 


diately repaired. He then finiſhed every thing re- 
quiſite for che ſupport of the iſland, and ſettled the 
affairs relating io the inhabitants; after which he ſent 
the highlanders, with a body draughted out of other 
regiments, to North America, under convoy; gar- 
riſoned the principal towns of the iſland, and left the 
chief command to colonel Crump. Colonel Mel- 
ville was appointed governor of the citadel at Baſſa- 


terre, and the command at Grand-terre was given to 
gned as 


colonel Delgarno. Three regiments were 
a guard for the whole iſland, and the other three were 


embarked for England. In the latter end of June 


general Barrington himſelf went on board the Roe- 

buek, and with the tranſports, under convoy of a 
fmall ſquadron, ſet ſail for Great Britain, while com- 
modore Moore, with the greater part of the fleet, di- 
reed his courſe to Antigua. E | 


11 ( 
— 


W ene 


_- While thele things were tranſafting in the Weſt- 
Indies, the war in America was carried on with equal 
vigour. In October of the preceding year a grand 
aſſembly had been held at Eaſton, about ninety miles 
from Philadelphia; and there peace was eſtabliſhed 
by a formal treaty concluded between Great Britain 
and fifteen nations of Indians, inhabiting the country 
between the Apalachian mountains and the lakes, 
The Twightees, another Indian nation, did not aſſiſt 
at this aſſembly, though ſome ſteps had been taken to- 
wards forming an alliance with that people. The de- 
putics from the fix nations did not fail to expreſs their 
reſentment on this occaſion, for ſome exceſſes com- 
mitted. by the Engliſh on the inhabitants of their 
nation. At the ſame time the Delawares and Mini- 
ſinks complained that the Engliſh had encroached 
upon their lands and given the firſt occaſion for hoſli- 
lies. There was alſo a miſunderſlanding between 
the Indians tbemſelves, ſo that the principal buſineſs 
of the Britiſh governors was to aſcertain the limits of 
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in caſe of neceſlity ;. andthe joy this 
ſioned would have been compleat, 
| damped by the loſs of colonel Roger 


- tring the fort, The general now detac 
| ſcouting parties into the neighbourh 


the lands in diſpute, reconcile the Indians to each 


intereſt. The conferences continued eighteen da $ 
þ | 


ment for ſubduing the more trifling forts belong- 


enemy ſeemed at firſt determined to defend this for- 


and, on the firſt, of Auguſt, one of the 


| 1 
U 


| brought him intelligence, that the 
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other, remove every cauſe of complaint againſt the 
Engliſh, and detach thole ſavages from the French 


when every article being ſettled to the mutual adyant. 
age of all parties, the Indians were gratified with va. 
luable preſents, and returned the next day to their re 
ſpetive homes. : 

The Indians being, by this treaty, once more xe. 
conciled to the Engliſh, every method was taken for 
reducing the French ſettlements in Canada. Inſtead 
of employing the whole ſtrength of the Britiſh arm; 
in North America, upon one object, our miniſtry re. 
ſolved to divide the forces, and make an attack on 
three places at once, which could not fail of diſtrafting 
and weakening the enemy, by which means the con. 
queſt of Canada would be accompliſhed in one can. 
paign, Accordingly three different expeditions vere 
planned in ſuch a manner as to aſſiſt each other 
General Wolfe was ordered to proceed up the river 
St. Lawrence, as ſoon as the navigation ſhould be free 
from ice, with a body of _ 8000 men, and a conſde. 
rable ſquadron of ſhips from England, to underike 
the ſiege of Quebec, the capital of Canada, General 
(now lord) Amherſt, at the head of 19,000 regula 
and provincial troops, had inſtructions to reduce Ti. 
conderoga and Crown Point, then croſs lake Champ. 
lain, and, proceeding along the banks of the river 
Richelieu to the river St. Lawrence, join peneral 
Wolfe before Quebec : and brigadier- general Pri. 
deaux, with a third body of troops, reinforced by a 
conſiderable number of friendly Indians, aſſembled 
by the influence and under the command of Sir Wil. 
liam Johnſon, had orders to inveſt the French fort 
near the fall of Niagara, which commanded all the 
interior part of that continent. As ſoon as this fort 
was reduced, general Prideaux was to embark on the 
lake Ontario, tall down the river St. Lawrence, make 
himſelf maſter of Montreal, and then join the army 
of general Amherſt, Beſides theſe larger armaments, 
colonel Stanwix vas intruſted with a ſmaller detach- 


ing to the French, and ſcouring the banks of the lake 
Ontario, „ hog al | 
_, General Amherſt's army was the firſt ſet in motion, 
but, owing to the ſhameful- impediments thrown in hs 
way by the Americans, the ſummer was far gone be- 
fore he could paſs lake George with lis forces, and 


reach the neighbourbood of Ticonderoga. lle 


treſs, but perceiving the Engliſh general was at ones 
both prudent and reſojute, they thought prope! ® 
abandon. the works; purſuant, to orders they had re- 


ceived from their general, whereby they were ſtridly 


„ +# ++ 


uebec: thereſore they retired from the ſtrong po 

of Ticonderoga to. Crown, Point, a fort fiwat 
the banks of Lake Champlain. General Ape 
immediately took. poſſeſſion. of Ticonderog 
not. only effeCttually ſecured. the, frontiers of = 
York, but likewiſe afforded. to himſelf 25 1727 
cqui | 
r it not been 
Townſhend, 
who was killed, by a cannon ſhot as he vas 
ood of Croun 


- 7 5 nem * 4 
Point, in order to watch the motions of the enem) 


enemy had 
left Crown Point. In conſequence of this 
tion he lent a body of rangers to take 


place, while be himſelf; leaving. a ftrong 
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Titonderoga, embarked with the reſt of the army, 
and on the fourth landed at the fort, where the troops 


e 


were immediately encamped. His next care was to 


lay the foundation of a new fort, to be maintained 
for the ſecurity of the Britiſh dominions in that part 
of the country, and totally prevent the incurſions of 
ſcalping parties, by whom the plantations had been 
terribly infeſted. * | | 

General Amherſt now received advice that the 
enemy had retired to the Ifle Aux Noix, at the other 
end of the lake Champlain : that their force encamped 
upon that iſland, under the command of M. de Bur- 
lemaque, conſiſted of three battalions and five piquets 
of regular troops, beſides Canadians and marines, 
amounting in the whole to 3800 effective men, pro- 
vided with a numerous train of artillery; and that the 


with cannon, and manned with piquets of different 
regiments, under the command and direction of M. 
le Bras, a captain in the French navy, aſſiſted by M. 
de Rigal and other ſea officers. | 
Determined to have the ſuperiority on the lake, 


ſome time employed to ſuperintend the building of 
veſſels at Ticonderoga, to build, with all poſſible diſ- 
patch, a ſloop of 16 guns, and a redeau of 84 feet 
in length, capable of carrying ſix pieces of large 


finiſhed, victualled, and manned, by the 11th day of 


in batteaus, in order to attack the enemy ; but next 


the men were landed ; and only captain Loring, with 
his ſmall ſquadron, failed down the lake ; where he 
gave chace to a French ſchooner, and drove three of 
their ſhips into a bay, where two of them ſunk, 
and the other was run a-ground by her own. crew, 


bay. T | 


to blow again with redoubled fury, he found the ſea- 
lon was too far advanced for him to execute his de- 
ſign; therefore returning back to the bay where he 


now employed 


ſitions for the winter - quarters of his troaps; ſo as 


7 
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enemy. 
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id, pondent to underſtand, . That Mr. Wolfe had 
anded in the neighbourhood of Quebec, and ſeemed 


he (Montcalm) had been hondured with ſevefal notes 
— him, ſometimes in ſoothing terms, and at others 
3 menaces; but that the French were deter- 

ed to 


this time a free communication was preſerved 


lake itſelf was defended by four large veſſels mounted 


between the fares . e i þ | 
the forces employed againſt - Niagara and 
oh under general Amherſt; 10 he had the plea- i 
"OY A Leary before he leſt > Ticonderoga; that 

, 9 | | : 


general Amherſt no ſooner received this intelligence, 
than he ordered captain Loring, whom he had for 


cannon. Theſe, together with a brigantine, being 
October the general embarked with the whole army 


day, the weather being tempeſtuous, he was obliged 
to take ſhelter in a bay on the weſtern ſhore, where 


who then deſerted her; after which ſhe was got off 
by captain Loring, and brought with him to the | 


Having continued ſome days wind-bound, general | 
Amherſt re-imbarked his troops and proceeded down 
the lake; but the ſtorm which had abated beginning 


had before taken ſhelter, he landed the troops and 
began his march to Crown Point, where he arrived 
on the 21ſt day of October. All his thoughts were 
completing the ne fortreſs at Crown 
Point, together with three ſmall out- forts for its 
better defence; in opening roads of communicalion 
with Ticonderoga, the ſetilements in Maſſachhſets- 
bay and New Hampſhire; and in making diſpo- 


© protest the back colonies from the inroads of the 
The only intelligence which genetal Amherſt: had 
| Received, during the whole ſummer, of the operations 


2 fore Quebec, was by ſome intercepted letters from ' 
Montealm, the French general, who gave his cbrreſ- 


determined to undertake the ſiege of that elty ; that f 


ann give him battle, and a few days would de- 
"mine the fate of the capital of Canada. 


* 
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had already reached the capital 
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Niagara had ſubmitted to the Engliſh arms: for ge- 
neral Prideaux, with his body of troops, having been 
reinforced by the Indian auxiliaries under Sir M- 
liam Johnſon, advanced to the cataract of Niagara 


without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition. About the 


middle of July he inveſted the fortrels, and carried 
on his approaches with the utmoſt vigour till the 2oth 
of that month, when, viſiting the trenches, he was un- 
fortunately killed by the burlting of a cohorn. In- 
formation of this accident was immediately ſent to 
general Amherſt, who detached brigadicr-general 
Gage to aſſume the command of that army. In the 
mean time the French, alarmed at the apprehenſion 
of loſing a place of ſuch importance, determined to 
exert themſelves for its relief. They aſſembled a 
body of regular troops from different places, amount- 
ing to 1200 men, and theſe, with a number of Indian 
auxiliaries, were detached, under the command of 
M. d' Aubry, to reinforce the garriſon of Niagara. 
Sir William Johnſon, apprized of their deſign, re- 


ſolved to intercept them in their march, and for this 


1 ET” Y 


nate manner. l acht z $915 98 
Thus, by the valour and intrepidity of the Engliſh 
trogps,, Crown Point and Niagara were reduced in a 
very ſhort time; but the conqueſt of Quehec proved 
a much more difficult and hazardous. enterprize, 
The fleet, deſtined for this expedition failed from 
England about the middie of F e under the 
command of the admirals, Saunders and Holmes. By 
the auſt of April they were in light of Louilburgh, 
but the harbour being blocked up with ice, they were 
obliged to bear away for Halifax in Nova Scotia. 
From thence 1 was detached with 
a ſmall ſquadron to. fail up the river St. Lawrence as 
far as the aſle de Condres,, in order to intercept any 
ſupplies. ſent. from France to. Opeber, To ſtore- 
ſhips, however, were all that fell into his hands, for 
he had the mortification to learn that 17 ſail of ſhips, 
freigbted with proviſions, ſtores at, recruits, 
of Canada, under 
convoy; of three frigates. Admiral Saunders being 
now. arrived at Louiſhurgh, the troops were embarkec 
on board the tranſports, and, proceeded up the river 
St. Lawrence. The commander in chief of thi 
forces; was major-general Wolfe, and under him were 
the generals Monckton, Townſend and Murray, youn 
8 7" E | gent! - 
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entlemen of approved abilities, and brought up to 


all che bardſhips of a military life. 
About the latter end of June the troops were lan- 


ded in two diviſions on the 1fland of Orleans, ſituated 
uebec. General Wolfe immediately ' 


diſtributed a manifeſto among the inhabitants, import- | 


a little below 2 


ing, That the king of England, his maſter, juſtly 


exaſperated againſt the French monarch, had equipped 
a powerful armament, in order to humble his pride, 


by reducing the moſt confiderable French ſettlements 
in America: that it was not againſt the induſtrious 


tween the two crowns. © He obſerved, that the Engliſh 


yere maſters of the river St. Lawrence, fo as to in- 
tercept all ſuccours from Europe, and had befides a a 
powerful army on the continent, under the com- 


mand of general Amherſt: that the reſolution they 


ought to take was neither difficult nor doubtful, as 
the utmoſt exertion of their valour Would be uſeleſs, 
and ſerve only to deprive them of the advantages 


which they might reap from their neutrality : that the 


cruelties exerciſed by the French upon the ſubjects 
of Great Britain in America would excuſe the moſt 
ſevere repriſals ; but Britons were too generous to 

follow ſuch barbarous examples: that he offered the 
Canadians the ſweets of peace amidſt the horrors of 


war; and left it to themſelves to determine their own 


fate by their own conduct: but whatever reſolution | 


by row. 
they might take, he expreſſed his hope, that the 
wortd would do Julien to his conduR, which ſhould 
be regulated by 


ected theſe favourable terms, he muſt adopt violent 


kites: He expatiated upon the ſtrength and 
power, as well as the generoſity of Great Britain, in 


thus ftretching out the hand of humanity 3 & hand 
ready to affiſt them on all occaſions, even when 
France was, by her weakneſs, compelled io abandon 
them in the moſt critical conjundtur e. 
Notwichſtanding e ee Os which this 
harangue was delivered, it was far from produting 
the defired effect. The Canadiatis would 29709 
confidence in a people, wham their prieſts had re- 

eſented as their moſt ſavage and cruti enemies; 
ber which reaſon they cheſe te abandon' their hahita- 
tions, and expoſe Nen ſelves and families th. ihevi. 

ble tuin, by provoking the Engliſh with the moſt 
cruel hoſtilitics, an remain quiet} and wonfide in 
the generals ptomiſe of proteHion? They even joined 
the ſcalping parties of Insiahe, who Kulked among 


ever cruckics ſhould in the fequel be committed on 
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"Whether Monicalm the French general" coufne. | 
vanced' theſe brütaf exceſſes, or found his authority 
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to connive at ſome irregularities in the way of ret. 


peaſants, their wives and children, nor againft the | formed out of the principal inhabitants: the Can. 


miniſters of religion, that he intended to make war; 
on the coutrary, he lamented the misfortunes to 
which they müſt be expoſed by the quarrel : he of- 
| fared them his protection, and promiſed to maintain 
them in their temporal poſſeſſions, as well as in the 
free exerciſe of their religion, provided they vould 

remain quiet, and take no part in the difference be- 


ſite to the city of Quebec, he detached brigadier 


| ie ſtricteſt rules of juſtice; If they | 
thoſe peace, he would protet᷑t them; but if they re- 


this battery would do, detached a hady of 1600 men 


Duri theſe teartſaQions the. Engliſh fleet was e 
| wereng/ſooner landed on the ilantl of Oricans, 10 


e Wing | 9 
with dſabhovidenee:ithit an of the! trapipor? of 
1 mul. each other, and were diſabled ; a number 


Britiſh Kunden, veſdiwed, 30 take damage © 
for which purpalc mr prepared ſevan fire lupo © 
= . I among | 
| 2 | 
4 feated-by-the- vighlancer 

— th of ther ſgriats,: Who. vadaunted!y with 
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too weak to reſtrain the ſavage ferocity of the In. 
dians, 1s uncertain ; but this letter ed no el. 
fe& ; the moſt horrid barbarities were ſtill committed 
and Mr. Wolfe, in order to intimidate the enen 
into a ceffation of theſe outriges, found it neceſſary 


diation. „ . 
The city of Quebec was ſtrongly fortified, defey. 
ded by a numerous garridon, and plentifully ſupplict 
with proviſion and ammunition, - The troops of the 
colony” were reinforced with five regular battalion, 


ceſſible part of his camp being deeply intrenched. 
General Wolfe was no ſtranger to the difficulic 
which muſt attend an attempt vn Quebec, but he 
knew that it would be 1 in his power to reite, 


in caſe of neceſſity, while the Britiſh ſquadron mii. 
tained its ſtation in the river; and he was likevitein 
great hopes of being joined by general Amber. 

'heſe confiderations induced him to undertake the | 
hazardous enterprize. Having received advice, tha 
a detachment of the enemy with train of arilery 
was poſted at Point Levi, on the ſouth ſhore, oppo- 


Monckton againſt them, at the bead of four hats 
lions, ho after ſome ſkirmiſhes obliged them to quit 
the poſt, which he immediately tot poſſeſſion of; 
as did colonel Carlton; with another detachment, of 
the weſtern point. of the iſſand of Orleans; and both 
thefe poſts werk ordered to be fortified ; for had the 
enemy poſſeſſion of either, it would have ren- 
dered it impoffible for any ſhip to lie at anchor vithin 
two miles of Quebec; and what rendered the ac- 
quifition of Point Levi Bill more valuable was, its 
being within cannon ſhoet of the city, [againſt which 
a battery of mortars and artillery was immediately 
The French general, who foreſaw the execution 


acrofs the river to attack and geftroy. the works be⸗ 
fore they ſhould be dompleted: but this detachment 
fell imd diſonder fred upon each other, and fled i 
the utmoſt conſuſion. The. was now finiſhed 
without farther interruption and the cannon was el. 
ployed with ſuch ſucceſ, that in a ſhort time de 
wor part of the icuf was entirely demoliſhed, 2 


the upper part redtired conſiderable damage. 


ruled ie moſt; imminent dan ere: The * 


increaſcth ton furious ſtorm, which be 


m- ref fohndened, nd ſever? " 
eheirianobom.y) The ene), 


entirely de- 
ami, 9 
boardel 


This fo 


ing to 


|. crediblerexpeditiod, where they lay! | 
] water's edge) withoit haiing>doiio the rail 
{that execution foarowhich: they wete.delgne® and: 


The works for: ſraurity of the: hÞ | eted, 
ſtore 6n!the iſlandof [Orleans btingoo# £007, 
the Briciſh/ forces cried che north chavne? 1 2 
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and landing under the cover of two ſloops, encam- 
ed on the ſide of the river Montmorenci, which 
ſeparated them from the left of the enemy, Next 
morning a company of rangers, poſted in a wood to 
cover ſome workmen, were attacked by the French 
indians and put to flight; but our neareſt troops ad- 
vancing, the Indians were, in their turn, repulſed 
with great loſs. In a letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, 
general Wolfe fully explained the reaſons why he 
choſe to encamp near the falls of Montmorenci, He 
obſerved, ** That the ground was high, and in ſome | 
« meaſure commanded the oppoſite fide, on which 
the enemy was poſted : that there was a ford below 
« the falls, paſſable for ſome hours every tide, at 
« the latter part of the ebb and beginning of the 
« flood; and he hoped that means might be found 
« of paſſing the river higher up, ſo as to fight the 
French general upon lefs diſadvantageous terms 
than thoſe of directly attacking his intrenchments.“ 
Accordingly,” in reconnoltering the river Montmo- 
renci, a ford was diſcovered about three miles above; 
but the oppoſite bank, which was naturally ſteep and 
covered with woods, had been fortified by the enemy 
in ſuch a manner as to render it almoſt inacceſſible. 
Twice the eſcorte was attacked by the French In- 
dians, and as often repulſed ; but theſe ſkirmiſhes coſt 
the Engliſh upwards of forty men killed and wound- 
ed, among whom were ſeveral officers. 

General Wolfe now. thought it would be moſt ad- 
viſeable to defer attacking the French army till he had 
ſurveyed the river St. Lawrence above N. er | 
where he hoped to find a place more favourable for a 
deſcent. Having made the admiral acquainted with 
his deſign, two men of war, two armed Hoops, and 
ſeveral tranſports, with troops on board, were ſent up 
the river, and they paſſed the city without receiving 
any damage. The general himſelf being on board 
of this little armament, carefully ſurveyed the banks 
on the fide of the enemy, which the nature of the 
ground rendered extremely difficult; and theſe diffi- 
culties were farther increaſed, by the works which the 
French general had cauſed to be thrown up. 

Thus diſappointed in his expeCtation, general 
Wolfe returned to Montmorenci, where, during his 
abſence, brigadier Townſhend had, by maintaining a a 
ſuperior fire acroſs the river, prevented the enemy 
from eretting a battery, which would have commanded. 
the Engliſh- camp. Wolfe was now reſolved to at- 
tack the French, and as the men of war could not, 
for want of a ſufficient depth of water, come near 
enough their intrenchments to do any execution, the 
admiral prepared two tranſports, which, on occaſion, * 
might be run aground to favour a deſcent. Theſe 
veſſels the general intended ſhould aſſiſt him in making 
himſelf maſter of a detached redoubt, near the wa- 
ters edge, ſeemingly fituated within gun-ſhot of the | 
intrenchment on the hill. If the enemy ſhould offer 
e this redoubt, he foreſaw that he ber 
able to bring on a general engagement j or, on the 
other bnd, mould — 5 ſpedtators of its | 
reduftion, he might then examine their ſituation at 
kilure, and fix upon the place at which they could 
de moſt eafily attackede. 

In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, every neceſ- 


—— 


Enn Pp 


lary ſtep was taken for ſtorining the redoubt.-- On 


te 31ſt of July, in the ſorendon, part of brigadier 
Monckton's brigade was embarked in the boats of the | 
ct to be tranſported from Point Levi; The two | 
brigades commanded by the brigadiers Townſhend | 
ind Murray were held it #cadineſs to croſs the ford | 
Wheneyer it ſhould be found neceſſary. To facilitate | 
thtir paſlage, the admiral- had placed the Centurion 
8 the channel, ſo that ſhe might cheeks the fire of the | 
"er battery, by which the ford was commanded. ! 
uumerous train of artillery was placed upon the 


* . 


tion. 


ſent up with ſome: force to 'deſtroy the French ſn 


ments, and even of provoking them ts 


Mr. Holmes finding the ichenty's 
in ſuch a manner as to he hut df alt danger, he re- 
turned to the eamp; whete he teerid rde firſt news 


. 753 


eminence, to batter and enfilade the enemy's in- 
trenchments : at the ſame time the two tranſports, 
prepared for this purpoſe, were run a-ground near 
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the redoubt, to favour the deſcent of the troops. 


The vilible agitation produced among the French 


by theſe previous ſteps, and by the fire of the Cen- 


turion, which was very judiciouſly directed, deter- 
mined Mr. Wolfe to ſtorm the entrenchment without 
delay; and orders were given that the three briga- 
diers ſhould, at a certain ſignal, put their troops in 
motion, which was accordingly made at a proper time 
of the tide ; but, in rowing towards the ſhore, many 


of the boats grounded upon a ledge that runs off a 


conſiderable diſtance from it; in conſequence of 
which miſtake ſo much time was loſt, that the gene- 
ral was obliged to fend an officer to ſtop Mr. 
Townſhend's corps, which he perceived was in mo- 


As ſoon as the boats were floated, and ranged in 
proper order, the general, aſſiſted by ſeveral ſea- 
officers, ſounded the ſhore, in order to find a place 
where the troops might diſembark with the greateſt 
ſafety. This being diſcovered, 13 companies of 
grenadiers, and 200 men of the ſecond American 
battalion, were the firſt who landed. The grenadiers 
were ordered to form into four diſtin bodies, and 
begin the attack, ſuſtained by brigadier Monckton's 
corps, as ſoon as the troops had paſſed the ford, and 


were at hand to aſſiſt, From ſome miſunderſtanding, 


however, theſe orders were entirely neglected. Be- 
fore Mr. Monckton had landed; and while brigadier 
Townſhend was on his march, at a conſiderable 
diſtance, the grenadiers, without waiting to be drawn 
up in any regular form, 'ran towards the enemy's 
entrenchments in the utmoſt confuſion ; but the firſt 
fire of the enemy having checked them, they were 
obliged to ſhelter themſelves under the redoubt, 
which the French had abandoned at their approach. 
Here they continued for ſome time, being unable to 
form under fo hot a fire, notwithſtanding the efforts 
of their officers, who were many of them wounded, 


and ſome of them even loſt their lives in endeavour̃- 
ing to bring them into ſome kind of order. Wolfe 
then ordered them to retreat and form behind 


Monckton's brigade, which was by this tithe come 


up. This occaſioned ſo long a delay; that the day 
Vas far advanced before any femedy could be thought 


of. The wind began to blow with uriuflivl 'violenes, 


and the tide to make, therefore the general thought 
proper not to perſiſt in an attempt, - 


cumſtance contributed to render hazardous. In 


conſequence of this refobution, the trop returned 
without farther moleſtation to thè other ſide of the 
river Montmorenei; and the admiful ordered the 
two veſſels, which were aground, ts he ſet on fire, 
that they might not fall into the hands of the enemy. 
In this engagement, above zoo men were Rille 
among whom were ſeveral officers} ss 
General Murray was now ſent with 1200 then ho | 
tranſports! above the town, to act it eoncert- wit! 


reat:adnmirat Holmes, whom admirat Sibnders Hall 
ping! Mr. Murray was likewiſe - ordered 10 01 
opportunity eſcape of engaging the efiemy's detacli- 

| roking'| battle. In con- 
ſequerice of theſe inſtsuftions, he twiee* endeavoured 
to land on the north ſhore; But found it impractiea- 


ble: & third attempt. however; proved more fucceſs- 
ful: he made a (udden deſcent ' at Chambaud, arid 


burnt a confiderable magazine, filled” with arms, 
clothing,” proviften, and aftiftilinitiow; after which, 
ſhips 'were moored 


of the reduttion of Niagara and Crown Point, and 
that 


* _ », - whole, army then 
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chat general Amberſt was employed in making pre- 
parations for an attack on the corps poſted at the iſle 
Aux Noix, under M. Bourlemaque. 7 
Though this intelligence gave the utmoſt ſatisfac- 
tion to general Wolfe, yet it at the ſame time con- 
vinced him, that the hope he had entertained of 
aſſiſtance from general Amherſt was now no longer 
to be depended on. 
of care, watching, and fatigue, produced a fever 
and dyſentery, by which this truly great man was for 
ſome time rendered incapable of perſorming his 
duty. His mind, however, was not in a ſtate of 
inaQtivity ; for during the whole time of his confine- 
ment he. held conſultations with his officers for the. 
yo utility.. . They agreed in opinion, that any 
farther attempts at Montmorenci would be of no 
effect, and that their principal operations ought to 
be carried on above the town, in order, if poſſible, 
to draw the enemy to an engagement. | 
In conſequence of this reſolution, as ſoon as the 
general' was ſomewhat recovered, the troops quitted 
their camp at Montmorenci, and, with the artillery 
were reimbarked, and landed at Point Levi. They 
then paſſed up the river in tranſports, while admiral 
Holmes made a movement with-his ſhips, to amuſe 
the enemy poſted on the north ſhore. Thie weather 
being extremely bad, and the tranſports very much 
crouded, the general ordered half of the men to be 
landed on the ſouth ſhore, for refreſhment. | 
I The plan of operations was now entirely changed, 
there appearing no poſſibility of attacking the enemy 
above the town; A ſcheme was formed, and pre- 
ſented, by the three brigadiers, for conveying the 
troops farther down in boats, and landing them in 
the night, within a league of Cape Diamond, in 
hopes of aſcending the heighis of Abraham, which 
riſe abruptly with a ſteep aſcent from the banks of 
the river, that they might take poſſeſſion of the 
round on the back of the city, in which place the 


fortifications were but indifferent. 


„Hazardpus as this undertaking was, Wolfe reſolv- 
ed to attempt it; accordingly, the time was fixed, and 
the neceſſary preparations made. Adiniral Holmes 
with his quadron was ordered to move three leagues 
higher up the river than the place appointed for the 
i dilembarkation, in order to amuſe M,. de Bougain- 
Wille, „hom the marquis de Montcalm had detached | 
to attend. the motions of this ſquadron ; but as Toon 

das night came onche vas to return down the river, 
that he might be ready to protect the; landing of the 
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On the twelſth of September, about one in the 
morning, the firſt embarkation, conſiſting of four 
complete regiments of light infantry, commanded by 
colonel Howe, a detachment of highlanders, and 
the American grenadiers, vas made in flat-bottomed | 
boats, under the immediate command: of the briga- 
diers Monckton and Murray, though general Wolfe 
accompanied them, and was one of che firſt who | 
Janded, They then fell down, with the tide to the 
intended place; of diſembarkation, rowing. cloſe 10 | 
the north ſhore, in order to find: it the more eaſily, 
but by ihg rapidity of the tide, and the darkneſs of 
the night, the boats overſhot the mark, and the 
troops landed a lite: below. the place intended. This | 
[was no ſooner accompliſhed than the boats were ſent 
back fox a ſecond embarkation, which was ſuperin- * 
- tended by brigadier, Townſhend. In the mean time 
(colonel, Howe, with the light infantry and highlanders, 
aſcended the precipices with amazing courage and 
e in their way. diſlodged a captain's 
guard, which; defended a paſs, by Wbich alone the | 
reſt, of the trogps could reach the ſummit. The |: 
mounted vithout moleſtation, f 
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At laſt, a continual ſucceſſion 
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| 


- with ſuch ſpirit and activity as could not fail of doing 


\ de Bougainville, 


- talions, with two pieces of artillery, were imme 


'\ 


. gliſh ſhip, 


r 


and the 


arrived. | 

As ſoon as the French general was informed that 
the Engliſh had gained the heights of Abraham 
he relolved to give them battle; and, having cdl. 
lefted his whole force from the fide of Heat 
immediately ſet forward on his march. General 
Wolfe perceived them croſſing the river St. Char, 
upon which he began to form his own line. which 
conſiſted of fix battalions and the Louiſburgb grem. 
diers; the right commanded by brigadier Monekty 
and the left by brigadier Murray. Colonel Howe 
with his light infantry, was poſted in the rear of the 
left. The manner in which Montcalm advanced 
plainly ſhewed that his deſign was to flank the let 
of the Engliſh, and accordingly brigadier Town. 
hend was ſent thither with the regiment of Amher} 
which he formed en potence, preſenting a double fron 
to the enemy. He was afterwards reinforced by two 
battalions ; and the reſerve conſiſted of one regiment 
drawn up in eight ſubdiviſions, with large interval, 
About nine in the morning the enemy advanced 10 
the charge with great order and reſolution, though 
their fire was both irregular and ineffectual. The 
Engliſh reſerved all their ſhot till the French ay- 
proached within. forty yards of their line, when they 
poured in a violent diſcharge,” and continued the fire 


general drew them up in order a; they 


terrible execution. The general had fixed himlclf 
where the attack was moſt warm; and ſtanding con- 
ſpicuous in the very front of the line, he was aimed 
at by the enemy's markſmen, and received a ſhot in 
the wriſt, which did not, however, oblige him to qui 
the field; for wrapping his handkerchief about it, 
he continued to give his orders without the lealt emo. 
tion, and advanced at the head of the grenadiers 
with their bayonets fixed, when another ball unfor- 
nately entered the breaſt of this young her, who 
fell at the moment when victory was crowning all his 
labours with ſucceſs ; for at this very infant cvery 
regiment of the Britiſh army ſeemed to exert elf 
for the honour of its own peculiar character. While 
the right. puſhed on wich their  bayonets, brigadier 
Murray advanced briſkly with the troops under bl 
command, and ſoon: broke the centre of the enemy; 
the  highlanders then drawing their broad words 
fell in among them with irreſiſtable fury, and droit 
them, with great ſlaughter, / into the town and 
works they had raiſed at the bridge over the rer 
%.: Chartes,: £7 10 digab. 1093 ut 5 4 5 
By: the death of general Wolſe, and Mr. Morel 
ton's having received a dangerous wound, the co 
mand devolved on brigadier Townſhend, wh9 halt 
ened to the center; and finding the troops diſordered 
by the purſuit; formed them again with great expect 
tion. This taſ was ſcarce accompliſhed whe" 
with a body. of 2000 freſh meß, 
appeared in the rear of the Engliſh. Ie bad begun 
his march from Rouge as ſoon as he wenn 
intelligence that the Britiſi troops had gained 1 : 
heighis of Abraham, but could not a ra 
enough to have any ſhare in/the-aQion. | Leh 


* 


ordered to advance againſt him; but on theilt 1 
he retired into the woods;: where general 


E rea. 
did not think proper to follow him. e had 8 
dy gained a complete victory, and was - 


advantageous a ſituation, that to have quitted 0 
have been an abt of the higheſt imprudent® al 
The French general M. de Montcalm was Woher 
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a great number of field officers, and about goo were 
lain on the field of battle. The remains of their ar- 
my, after they had reinforced the garriſon of Quebec, 
retired to Port au Tremble, from whence they pro- 
ceeded to Jaques Quartiers, where they remained 
intrenched, till the ſeverity of the weather compelled 
them to make the beſt of their way to Trois Rivieres. 

This important victory was obtained at the expence 
of 56 men killed; including nine officers, and of 
506 men wounded ; but the death of general Wolfe 
was a national-loſs univerſally lamented. This gen- 
tleman was formed by nature for military greatneſs; 


his memory was retentive, his judgment ſound, and 


his comprehenſion amazingly quick and clear: his 
conſtitutional courage was not only uniform and dar- 
ing, perhaps in the extreme, but he poſſeſſed that 
higher ſpecies of it, if we may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion, that ſtrength, ſteadinels, and activity of mind, 
which no difficulties can obſtruQ,' nor dangers deter. 
With an unuſual livelineſs, almoſt to impetuoſity of 
temper, he was not ſubjeQ to paſſion; with the 
greateſt independence of ſpirit, free from pride ; 
2 generous almoſt to profuſion, he contemned every 
3 little art for the acquiſition of wealth, whilſt he 
_ lſcarched after objects for his charity and beneficence: 
the deſerving ſoldier never went unrewarded ;. and 
even the needy inferior officer frequently - taſted of 
his bounty. Conſtant and diſtinguiſhing in his at- 
tachments ; manly and unreſerved; yet gentle, kind 
and conciliating in his manners : he enjoyed a large 
ſhare of the friendſhip, and almoſt the univerſal good- 
will of mankind ; and to crown all, ſincerity and can- 
dour, a true ſenſe of honour, juſtice, and public 
liberty, ſeemed the inherent principles of his nature, 
and the uniform rule of his condutt, wr 
He betook himſelf, when very young, to the pro- 
ſeſſion of arms; and with ſuch 3 joined to the 
moſt unwearied aſſiduity, no wonder that he vas ſo 
ſoon ſingled out as a moſt promiſing military genius. 
Even ſo early as the battle of La Feldt, when ſcarce 
twenty years of age, he exerted himſelf in ſo maſterly 
a manner, and at a very critical junQure, that it drew 


the head of our army. During the whole of that war 


he went on forming the military character; was pre- 
! ſent at every engagement, and never paſſed undiſtin- 
guſhed, Even after the peace, whilſt others lolled 


on plealure's downy lap, he was: cultivating. the arts 
of war. He introduced, without one att of ſeverity, 
uch regularity and exadneſs of diſcipline in his corps, 
that as long as the fix Britiſh battalions on the plains 
of Minden are recorded in the annals of Europe; ſo 
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Gy, November 17, at ſeven o'clock in the morning, b 
ip Royal William (in which his corpſe was brought from Quebec 


muffled 
* were fired on the platform, from the entrance of the ebrpſe 
proceſſion ; the company of the train led the 


69 


* 


1000 of the enemy were made priſoners, ineluding 


the higheſt encomiums from the great officer then at 


2 for the defence of which he had loſt his life. On Sun- 


* colours on the fort were ſtrück half flag ſtaff; the bells were 
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| with their arms reverſed ; the corpſe followed; and the in- 
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II. 
long will Kingſley's regiment ſtand amongſt the fore- 
moſt of that day. Of that regiment he continued 
lieutenant-colonel, till the great miniſter, who rouſed 
the ſleeping genius of his country, called him forth to 
higher ſpheres of action. He was early in the moſt 
ſecret conſultations for the attack of Rochefort ; and 
what'he would have done there, and what he after- 
wards did at Louiſbourg, are ſtill freſh in the remem- 
brance of many. INTO 

He vas ſcarce returned from thence when he was 
appointed to command the important expedition 
againſt Quebec. There his abilities ſhone forth in 
their brighteſt luſtre; in ſpite of many unforeſeen 
difhculties, from the nature of the ground, from the 
great ſuperiority of the. enemy, the ſtrength of the 
place itſelf, and his own bad ſtate of health, he per- 
ſevered with unwearied diligence, practiſing every 
ſtratagem of war to effect his purpoſe : at laſt, in 
conjunction with his ſubordinates in command, he 
formed that great, that dangerous, yet neceſſary 
plan, which drew out the French to their defeat, and 
will for ever denominate him the conqueror of Ca- 
nada. But there---tears will flow---there, when with- 
in the graſp of victory, he received a wound, firſt in 
his wriſt, and then in his breaſt, which obliged him 
to be carried off to a ſmall diſtance, in the rear; 
where, rouſed from fainting in the laſt agonies, by the 
ſound of THEY. RUN, he eagerly aſked, ** Who 
run?“ and being eld, the French, and that they 
were defeated, het, * Then I thank God; I die 
contented ;” and almoſt inſtantly expired, in the 32d 
year of his age. * 7” | 

On the 5th day after the battle of Quebec, admi- 
ral Saunders, having firſt ſent up all the boats of the 
fleet with artillery and ammunition, failed with the 
ſhips of war, in order to attack the lower town; 
while general Townſhend ſhould. be employed in 
aſſaulting the upper, for which he had been making 
the nece{lary preparations ever ſince the ation. But 
before either of theſe deſigns could:be put in prac- 
tice, a flag of truce was ſent from the town with pro- 
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poſals of capitulation, which being well. conſidered 
by the general and admiral, were accepted and ſign- 


ed at eight next morning; when the Britiſh forces 
took immediate poſſeſſion of the place. Next day 
about 1000 French ſoldiers were, according: to the 
articles of capitulation, embarked on board fome 
tranſports and ſent to France; yhile numbers of the 
inhabitants delivered up their arms, and took the 
oath. of fidelity to the Engliſſi government. General 
Townſhend having left a garriſon; of 3000 effettive 
men at Quebec, under the command of brigadier 
Murray, embarked with admiral Saunders, and about 
Fed dat} <4: wry ad io 310995 olofdy »f the 
rte ui bits domi an s baden 
D WA 28 
id regiment followed the hearſe, their arms, reverſed. They 
0 82 . 50 to A. Pl. ort nue h e train © — 


ed to the right an left, and the vers, proceeded through the 


the way to London. e there were many thouſands 8 


people aſſembled on this not the leaſt diſturbance hap. 
pened ; nothing was to be heard but murmuring broken accents, 
in praiſe of the dead hero. On the 2oth ut nigh his remains were, 
depoſited in the burial-place ant to Ris family at Green- 
wich. -A noble monument was afterward s erected for him in 
Weftminſter-abbey 3 on the front of which is the fallowing in- 
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the beginning of winter arrived in England. Briga- 
dier Monckton was conveyed to New Vork, where 
he happily recovered of his wounds. 1234 
The arms of Great Britain were no leſs ſuccefsful 
in the Eaſt than in the Weſt. Indies. Towards the 
cloſe of the preceding year the French general, Lally, 
had made an unſucceſsful attempt upon Madraſs: 
after which, the Engliſh being too weak to meet the 
enemy in the field, they planned little expeditions, 
which were executed with great vigour. Colonel 
Ford, who commanded the troops in Bengal, obtain- 
ed a complete victory over M. de Conflans, in the 
neighbourhood of Muſulipatam, which he afterwards 
entered in triumph. At the fame time colonel Mait- 
land was detached. from Bombay, with 1 goo ſeapoys, 
and goo Europeans, againſt the town and caſtle of 
Surat; which ſurrendeged in a very ſhort time. Soon 
after the main body of the Engliſh forces, which had 
been ſtationed at Madraſs for the preſervation of that 
important ſetilement, took the field, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of the fort of &chengelpel, which com- 
manded all the adjacent country, and ſecured the 
Britiſh ſettlements to the northward. Senſible of the 
importance of this poſt, M. Lally endeavoured to 
diſlodge them, but finding all his efforts ineffeQtual, 
he retired towards Wandewaſh, where his troops 
were put into quarters of cantonment. 
On the iſt of September vice-admiral Pocock 
failed from Madraſs in queſt of the enemy, and next 
day diſcovered their fleet, conſiſting of fiſteen fail, 
ſtanding to the northward; but his endeavours to 
bring them to an engagement proved /ineffettual till 
the 10th, about two in the afternoon, when the 
French admiral made the fignal for battle. The 
engagement was maintained with great fury on both 
ſides for two hours, and then the whole French ſqua- 
dron bore away to the South-eaſt with all the canvas 
they could ſpread. The Britifh fleet had ſuffered ſo 
much in their maſts and Ngging that they could not 
purſue; and the admiral returned to Madraſs, 
where his ſhips, being refitted; he once more ſailed 
inqueſt of M. d Ache'whom he found lying at anchor 
in the road of: Pondicherry. © He immediately made 
the line of battle a-head, in which ſituation he conti- 
nued for ſome time, but finding the enemy was re- 
verſe io a ſecond engagement, he again returned to 
the harbour of Madraſs. The French ſquadron then 
failed to che ifland of Mauritius, in order to be re- 
fitted ; by which means they left the Engliſh maſters 
of the Indian coaſt. Soon after admiral Corniſh, 
who had ſailed from England in the beginning of the 
year, with four ſhips of the line, joined admiral Po- 
eookatb Mae nb 9 bee bene e 
During the whole courſe of the war the Dutch had 
maintained a moſt puſillanimous, and, in ſome re- 
ſpetls, a moſt inſidious neutrality, but they now pro- 
ceedec to open acts of hoſtilit) in che Eaſt- Indies, 
he” great extention of bur trade in he Kingdom of 
engal bad, excited. the envy and jealouſy. of the 
Dutch factory, ho poſſeſſed a ſtrong fort at Chin- 
Fur, inthe ver of Bengal, and reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible, to:engrals.the whole trade of galt Petre, There 
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taken Syringham, and threatened Trichunopol Wa 


ta 


as a revenge for the affront he pretended the Dutch 


was concluded to the ſatisfaction of all parties. 


remains ho deubt of- their having tampered. with, 
the :nabob; who lay under great obli to the 
Engliſh, and obtained his connivance. Their ſcheme 
was likewiſe approved by, the governor of Batavia, 

who undenoał to put it in execution. Accordingly, 
under pretence of reinforcing the Dutch garriſons in 
Bengal, he equipped an armament of ſeven ſhips, on 
board which he etabarked 500 European troops and 
600 Malayeſe, under the command of colonel Ruſſel, 
who, with this armament, arrived in the river of 
Bengal about the beginning of October. 

Colonel Clive, who at this time reſided at Calcutta, 
having received intupation of their deſign, determined 


1 


pieces of cannon, an 
| ſubdued, but the garriſon was allowe 


| Conjiveram, of which colonel Coote havin 
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at all events to defeat the execution of it. He there. 
fore complained to the nabob, who thought it moſt 
prudent to iſſue an order forbidding this armament, 
proceed up the river. At the ſame time the colonel 
tent a letter to the Dutch commodore, telling him 
that having been informed of his intention, he could 
not permit them to land forces and march to Chin. 
chura. | 

The whole of the Dutch fleet was not yet arrive 
therefore the commodore thought proper to affure 
Mr. Clive, that he had no intention to ſend forces 10 
Chinchura, and only begged ſome troops might be 
landed for refrefhment ; which requeſt was complied 
with, on condition that they fhould not advance, By 
no ſooner was the reſt of the ſhips arrived, than, con- 
trary to his word given, and the. nabob's order, he 
proceeded up the river to the neighhourhood of 
Tannah fort, where his troops were landed and began 
their march to Chinchura. Not contented with this 


had received in being denied a paſſage to their own 
factory, he took ſeveral ſmall veſſels on the river he. 
longing to the Engliſh compeny ; and the Calcutta, a 
homeward bound Indiaman, commanded by captain 
Wilſon, failing down the river, the commodore lent 
him word, that if he attempted to paſs he would link 
bim, and immediately run out his guns as if he in. 
tended to put his threats in execution; upon which 
captain Wilſon returned to Calcutta, and informed 
colonel Clive of what had happened ; who ordered 
him, with two other ſhips, then at anchor there, to 
prepare for battle, and attack the Dutch {quadron, 
Accordingly they fell down the river, and found the 
enemy drawn up in line of battle to oppoſe their 
paſſage. - The duke of Dorſet, commanded by cap- 
tain Forreſter, began the engagement with a broad- 
fide, which was immediately returned. A ſevere fre 
was now maintained on both ſides, till two of the 
Dutchmen, flipping their cables, bore away, and a 
third was driven aſhore, Their commodore being 
thus weakened, after a few broadſides, ſtruck his flag 
to captain Wilſon, and the other three followed bis 
example; The victory being thus obtained without 
the loſs of one man on our fide, captain Wilſon took 
poſſeſſion of the prizes, and ſent the priſoners i 
Calcutta. In the mean time colonel Clive had de- 
tached colonel Ford, with 500 men, in purſuit of the 
Dutch forces who were on their march to Chinchura, 
but he did not overtake them till they arrived near 
that place; when, om the 25th of November, be 4. 
tacked, and totally de feated them. Propoſals of #c- 
commodation were now ſent to colonel Ford, b) the 
direQors and council of the Dutch factory at Chi, 
chura, upon which a negotiation enſued, and a tea) 


During theſe tranſaftions the council and & pr 
of 'Madraſs having received intelligence that M. Le 0 
had detached a ſtrong body of troops to the fouthward, 


a ſiege;»it:was reſolved that colonel Coote, * ru 
lately arrived from England, ſhould tale the : 
and endeavour to ſtop his progreſs. - According) * 
began his march, at the bead of 2, 
ans, including 2 and 3000 blacks, 
d one De Je 
November be laid fiege to the fort or VE 
and having made a pradlieable breach, the garriſon 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. Hhewiſe 
inveſted the fortreſs of Carangoly, he 


with the honours: of war. 
Alarmed at the progreſs of the Eng 

collected his forces at Arcot, and began 

to recover Wandewalh. In their way tb. 
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formed, he made a forced march towards that place. 


On his approach, the French abandoned it, and con- 


tinuing their rout to Wande waſh, inveſted the fort. 
They were cloſely followed by Mr. Coote, who 


bearing that a breach was already made, determined 
to give them battle. This was accordingly done, 
and the Engliſh obtained a compleat victory. 

The French general, not thinking it proper to 
hazard a ſecond attack, retired wich the remains of 
his army to Pondicherry. In the mean time the 


Engliſh commander made himſelf maſter of Chitti- } 


put, Timmery, and Arcot; in the Jatter of which 
places he found twenty-two pieces of cannon, four 
mortars, and a large quantity of all kinds of military 
ſtores. | | 

The conqueſt of Arcot cloſed the campaign in the 
Eaſt- Indies, which was rendered ſucceſsful to the 
Engliſh by the diligence of colonel Coote, whoſe 
courage, condu@ and activity gained him the moſt 
reſpeAtful and deſerved honour. 

In Germany the war was carried on with various 
ſucceſs. The king of Pruſſia was ſo ſurrounded by 


enemies on all hands, that it was imagined he muſt be 


inevitably deſtroyed ; but perſeverance enabled him 
to ſurmount every difficulty, Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick, who commanded the allied army, had 
been conſiderably reinforced by freſh troops from 


England; and on the 13th of April he came within 


fight of the French, commanded by marſhal Broglio, 
at Bergen, a fmall village in the neighbourhood of 
Frankfort. No general could have done more than 
| a Ferdinand in order to procure victory; but 
uch was the fituation of the French, that although 
he attacked them three different times, yet he was, in 


the end, obliged to retreat, but did it in ſuch excellent 


order, that the French were not able to purſue him. 
This action was a ſevere ſtroke to the allied army, who 
were greatly diſtreſſed for want of proviſions; while 
the French, who had taken the city of Gottingen, 
enjoyed them in great plenty, and were every day 
838 farther into the electorate of Hanover, ex- 

the inhabitants very heavy contributions. 
It was now become, in a manner, abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the allies to venture on an engagement, 
otherwiſe the French would have once more made 
good their winter quarters in Hanover. The French 
general had ws Far maſter of the city of Min- 
den, and ordered a camp to be formed in its neigh- 
bourhood. On the other hand, prince Ferdinand, 


_ Whoſe army lay encamped at Dr Age, afted with 


ſo much prudence, and diſplayed ſuch military ſkill, 
that the French could not perceive from his motions, 
whether he intended to advance or retreat. He had 
received advice, that a large convoy of proviſions 
vas coming from Paderborn for the ule of the French, 
and he deſigned, if poſſible, to prevent its joining the 
army, At the ſame time, he made as if he intended 


to divide his forces, and this led the French generals 


into a ſnare. The duke de Broglio marched, in or- 
r to attack general Wangenheim ; but when he 


Came to the top of an eminence, he was ſurprized to 


lee the whole of prince Ferdinand's army drawn up 
mn order of battle. Fr 
It was now too late to think of retiring, for om one 
de was the river Weſer, and on the other a deep 
moraſs, both ſtrongly guarded by the allies; fo that 
the French were in great danger of.being ſurrounded. 
© engagement was begun by the French cavalry, 
who came upon the Engliſh infantry with great fury . 
Nothing could equal the courage of the Engliſh on 
this occaſion ; for although they were only aſſiſted by 
a ſmall party of the Hanoverian army, yet they cut 


in pieces two bedics of. the French horſe who had 


; 
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themſelves with ſo much honour. 
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repeatedly attempted to break through them. The 
Engliſh regiments of Walgrave and Kingſley cut in 
pieces two French battalions who attempted to ſup- 
port the horſe; upon which the center of the French 
army being broken, and the reſt beginning to retreat, 
prince Ferdinand lent anexprefs order to lord George 
Sackville, who commanded the Engliſh horſe, to 
come up at full gallop; but a miſunderſtanding hav- 
ing, for ſome time, ſubſiſted between the prince and 
lord George, the latter did not arrive time enough to 
ſhare in the glory of the victory. Had the Engliſh 


cavalry come up in time, the French would have 


been totally routed; but, by this fatal miſunderſtand- 
ing, they made good their retreat in tolerable order, 
the Engliſh not being able to haraſs their rear without 
the affiſtance of the horſe. As the glory of this vie- 
tory was chiefly owing to the courage and bravery of 
the Engliſh, ſo the prince did not neglett to acknow- 
ledge it, and only regretted that the marquis of 
Granby had not commanded the horſe. | 
Great rejoicings were made in England when the 
news of this important victory arrived: but the ſpirits 
of the people were damped when they conſidered 
that the conduct of their own general had prevented 
it from being deciſive, Lord George Sackville, 
whoſe condutt expoſed him to great cenſure, left the 
army, and returned to England ; on which the com- 


mand of the Britiſh forces was conferred on the brave 


marquis of Granby, a young nobleman, who, to the 
moſt hberal and diſtinguiſhed benevolence; joined the 
moſt undaunted courage, and was abeyed by the ſol- 
diers from motives of love rather than fear. 

The French were ſo much incenſed at their loſs of 
this memorable battle, that the marſhal de Belleiſſe, 
who was at the head of the war department, loſt the 
whole of his reputation, while the duke de Broglio 
and the marſhal de Contades mutually upbraided each 
other. Broglio, who had gone to Paris in order to 
vindicate his own charatter, took care to repreſent 
that of M. de Contades in ſuch an odious light, that 
the latter was recalled, and the former inveſted with 
the chief command, partly by the intrigues of madam 
Pampadour, and partly by the antipathy his ſovereign 
had conceived againſt him. fad, 

When Broglio returned to the camp, the ſeaſon 
was too far advanced for action; but notwithſtand- 
ing, he reſolved to attack prince Ferdinand's lines, 
who was well prepared to receive him. In this, how- 
ever, he miſcarried, and was obliged to return to his 
camp, leaving the prince at full liberty to fecure all 


his cantonments, while the army weft into winter. 


quarters. TEEN hut; 
Having thus given a particular detail of the opera- 
tions of this year's campaign, fo far as they relate to 
us, we. ſhall now direQ-our attention to affairs at home. 
On the 14th of November the parliament met by 
commiſſion ; and the lord-keeperinformed the mem 
bers, that his majeſty bad called them together in 
order that all public affairs ſhould be laid before 
them; that their advice ſhould be taken in every 
thing of importance; and that they might beſtow 
ſome marks of their favour on thoſe generals and ad- 
mirals who, during the ſummer, had diſtinguiſned 
He added, that 
nothing could give him greater pleaſure than to, ſee. 


the public tranquillity reſtored; but that he would 


never make peace on terms which were diſhonoura- 
ble. He rejoiced to find that his beloved potty 
lived in harmony under, his government; and aſſured 
the commons, that although great ſums of money had, 
been granted for carrying on the war, yet none of 

them had been N to private purpoſes, but 

the whole laid out in the uſes for which they * * x 


+ Y 


chains, and the body of the father diſſected. 


daughter of a farmer in the neighbourhood of 
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figned. He concluded by recommending to them 
the general ſtate of Europe, ſo far as the flames of 
war had been lighted ; that all theſe nations had their 
eyes fixed upon them; and that he doubted not but 
they would contribute in the moſt liberal manner to- 
wards ſupporting the army and navy. 

Both houſes preſented the moſt dutiful and loyal 
addreſſes to;his majeſty's ſpeech; and a perfect union 
took place between the miniſtry and the parliament. 

In the courſe of this year death curtailed the 


royal family of two of its members. The firſt of 


theſe was the princeſs dowager of Orange and Naſ- 
fau, governante of the United Provinces, and eldeſt 
daughter of his Britannic majeſty, who was informed 


of this melancholy event by a letter from the ſtates- 


neral, wherein they condoled with him on the irre- 
parable loſs which he, as well as they, had ſuſtained ; 
and aſſured him they would employ all their care and 
attention in ſecuring and defending the rights and in- 


tereſls of the young ſtadtholder and the princeſs his 


. 
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The year 17 59 is remarkable for having produced ſeveral - 


murders which were attended with the moſt unparalleled inftances 
of barbarity. Though theſe incidents are not immediately con- 
nected with a general hiſtory, yet they deſerve not to be paſſed 
unnoticed, more eſpecially as they are ſtill in the memory of a 
great part of the preſent age. The moſt remarkable of theſe 
were the following : Bin | 

One Halſey, who commanded a merchant ſhip in the voyage 
from Jamaica to England, having conceived ſome perſonal diſlike 
2 2 poor ſailor, named Davidſon, inſulted him with ſuch 
abuſe, expoſed him to ſuch hardſhips, and puniſhed him with 
ſuch wantonneſs of cruelty, that the poor wretch leaped overboard 
in deſpair. His inhuman tyrant envying him that death, which 
would have reſcued a miſerable object from his brutality, plunged 


into the ſea after him, and brought him on board, declaring he 


ſhould not eſcape while there were any torments left to infli. 
8 he exerciſed his tyranny upon him with redoubled 
rigour, tied him to the ſhrouds with a cord, and beat him for 
ſome time with ſuch violence, that in a few hours after the 
creature expired. This ſavage ruffian was likewiſe indited for 
the murder of another mariner called Edwards ; but. being con- 
victed on the firſt trial, the ſecond was found unneceſſary, and 
the criminal ſuffered death according to the law, which is per- 
haps too mild for malefactors convicted of ſuch aggravated cru- 
elty. I | 
Nether barbarous murder was committed in the country near 
Birmingham, upon a ſheriff*s officer, by the ſons of one Darby, 
whoſe effects the Bailiff had ſeized on a diſtreſs for rent. The 
two young aſſaſſins, encouraged by the father, attacked the un- 


happy wretch with clubs, and mangled him in a terrible manner, 
jo 


t he hardly retained any ſigns of life. Not contented with 
this cruel execution, they ſtripped him naked, and dragging him 
out of the houſe, him with a ner's . until 
the fleſh was cut from his bones. In this 


ians 


were tried, convicted, and executed: the ſons were hung in 


1 


the king's ſhip the Royal Oak, were convicted of having mur- 
dered one Jean de Manaux, their countryman and fellos/-priſoner, 
in revenge for his having diſcovered that they had forged paſſes to 


facilitate their eſcape. Enraged at this detection, they ſerzed this 


anfortunate informer in the place of their confinement, gagged 


his mouth, GER him naked, tied him with a ſtrong cord to a 
ring-bolt, and ſcourged his body with ſuch favage cruelty, as 
almoſt put an end to his life. By dint of firuggling the 
wretch diſengaged himſelf from the cord with which he had bi 
tied ; and being unable to ſtand, fell upon his back; they then 


finiſhed the tragedy, by leaping and ſtamping on his breaſt, till 


the cheſt was broke, and he expired. They afterwards divided 
the body into fmall pieces, and conveyed it through the neceſſary 
into the ſea, becauſe the throwing it over-board would have alarmed 
the centry. Next day 25 of the French priſoners being carried on 
ſhore, one of them gave information of the murder; in conſe- 
uence of which the criminals were ſecured, brought to trial, con- 
Enel, and puniſhed with death. e nigh FR NY 
A miſcreant, whoſe name was Haines, having eſpouſed the 

| L | louceſter, who 
eſſod an eſtate of eighty pounds a year, which he intended to 
ivide among ſeven in andoned as to form the de- 
. of poiſoning the whole family, that, in right of his wife, he 


- 


ht enjoy the whole inheritance. For the execution of this in- 
. 2 ; 


he employed his own father to procure him a quan- 


- 


: 
- 


erable condition he 

was found weltring in his blood, and conveyed to a neighbouring 
houſe, where he immediately expired. - The three Barbar 

- were apprehended, after having made a deſperate reſiſtance. They 


In the month of April five French priſoners, confined on board | 
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daughter of his late royal highneſs Frederic prince of 


| render deſperate by this intimation, ſnatched up 2 ©, |, 


| he cut acroſs the belly in tnch a manner that his bg — hop, 


Tre 


* 


public. — This princeſs was poſſeſſed of many perſon} 


friends to the houſe of Orange; and died with great 


law, honorary tutors, and prince Louis of Brunſyic 


. alive but the maſter's ſon, a boy, who lamented his father's death 


Culars. 


death for this cruel murder, and that he could be ſub) he fellow, 


others. By this time the — n Swen 


ſailor undertook it, armed with a muſket; 


| ſore; and by another blow he was, with the 3 


. 1759, 
ſiſter, whom they conſidered as children of the re. 


accompliſhments and exemplary virtues ; bein 
pious, moderate, ſenſible and circumſpect. She had 
exerciſed her authority with equal ſagacity and reſo. 
lution ; was reſpetted even by thoſe who were no 


fortitude and reſignation, in the goth year of her 
age. In her will ſhe appointed the king her father, 
and the princeſs-dowager of Orange, her mother-in. 


acting tutor to her children. 5 
The death of this amiable princeſs was ſoon followed 
by that of the princeſs: Elizabeth- Carolina, ſecond 


Wales, a lady of the moſt engaging manners. She 

died at Kew in the month of September, before ſhe 
had attained the 19th year of her age. 

In the ſpring or this year “ the liberal arts received 

a ſevere blow in the death of George Frederic 

| ' Handel, 


m 
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tity of arſenic ; part of which he adminiſtered to three of tie 
children, who were immediately ſeized with the dreadful ſymp. 
toms produced by this mineral, and the eldeſt expired, He 
afterwards mixed it with three apple-cakes which he bought forthe 
purpoſe, and preſented to the other three children, who under- 
went theſame terrible convulſions which had proved fatal to the 
eldeſt brother. The inſtantaneous effects of the poiſon occaſioned 
a ſuſpicion of Haines, who uy ſeized and examined, the 
whole ſcene of villany was diſcloſed. Nevertheleſs, the villan , 
found means to eſcape. 

Nor were the inſtances of cruel aſſaſſination which preyailed zt 
this time confined to Great Britain. An atrocious maſſacre was 
perpetrated by two Genoeſe mariners, upon the maſter and crew 
of an Engliſh veſſel, among whom they were inrolled. Theſe 
monſters of cruelty were in different watches, a circumſtance that 
favoured the execution of the horrid plan they had concerted, 
When one of them retired to reſt with his fellows of the watch, 
conſiſting of the mate and two ſeamen, he waited till they were 
faſt aſleep, and then butchered them all with a knife. Haring ſo 
far ſucceeded without diſcovery, he returned to the deck andcom- 
municated the exploit to his aſſociate; they then ſuddenly attacked 
the maſter of the veſſel, and cleft his head with an hatchet, which 
they likewiſe uſed in murdering the man who ftood at the helm; 
a third was likewiſe diſpatched, and no Engliſhman remained 


with inceffant tears and cries for three days; at the expiration 0 
which he was likewiſe ſacrificed, becauſe. the aſſaſſins were dif- 
turbed by his clamour.---'This barbarous cragedy was acted within 
60 leagues of the rock of Liſbon ; but the veſſel was taken be- 
tween the capes Ortugal and Finiſterre by the captain of a French 
rivateer called La Favourite, who ſeeing the deck ſtained wi 
lood, and finding all the papers of the ſhip deſtibyed, W 
ſuſpe& that the maſter and crew had been murdered. He accore- 
ingly taxed them with the murder, and they confeſſed the part. 
The privateer touched at Vigo, where the captam 1 
parted the detail to the Engliſh conſul ; but the prize, with 
two villains on board, was ſent to Bayonne in France, waer us 
were brought to condign puniſhment, notwithſtanding the war. 
that ſubſiſted at this time between the two nations. m- 
A maſſacre, if poſſible ftill more ſhocking and horrid, perf 
mitted about the ſame time by a negro at St. Euſtatia. FT 6150 
being at work on a ſhip in the harbour, and having ha de 
— with a white perſon, ſtabbed him in his _ i 11 
which another negro told him that he would certainly be py 5 
greater puniſhment if he had killed twenty more. 2 84 
himſelf into the water, ſwam immediately to 1him 


The firſt perſon he met happened to be an Engliſh ſailor, = n 


throwin 


This done, he ruſhed in a moment into a woollen —_ 
and ſabbed the apprentice, who was fitting behind the r 
he then ran into the ſtreet, and dangerouſly wounded t 4. but the 


te, every body ſhunned Him, live, 2nd 
to any one who would e found . ante 


2 p ho W 
practicable, he was ordered to ſhoot him The nega, him with 


th the Wharf. fide, alone, ſaw him coming, ane m ing a 
— He made an eſſay to ſtab th ſailor, by. Sieh 

Faddin leap upon him; but the tar avoided the blows#77 l 
with the butt a] of the muſket ſo as to break his bony hand, and 
negro, with great agility, ſeized the knife in L | > | 
made another puſh' at the ſatlor, but with 25 Ry 


fellow being def; 
offered a_rew 


(| 
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England, where he met with the moſt favourable 

reception, and reſided above half a century, univer- 

{ally admired for his ſtupendous genius in the ſublime 
arts of muſical compoſition. 

A. D. 1760. The firſt matters that engage our 
attention on the opening of .this year are, the pro- 
ceedings of the parliament, which were in all reſpetts 
ſatisfactory to the miniſtry, They voted 70,000 men 
for the ſervice of the royal navy; and 3,640,000] 
were granted for maintaining them. It is unneceſſary 
to mention all the particulars which were taken into 
conſideration during this ſeſſion of parliament ; but 
certain it is, nothing was aſked by the miniſtry that 
the commons refuled. They granted a ſupply. of 
15,003,563. 158. and gd; more than could have 
been raiſed by any nation beſides Britain ; but how- 
ever enormous, yet it was no more than what was ne- 
ceſſary. The militia were this year raiſed in ſeveral 
counties, and put under proper regulations; fo that 


there was no reaſon to apprehend that any circum- 
tance would ariſe that could in the leaſt diſturb the 


internal peace of the kingdom. 
The ſupplies being granted, the commons took into 
conſideration the ſtatute of the gth of queen Anne, 


by which it is enacted, that no perſon ſhall be elected 


a knight of the ſhire, unleſs he is poſſeſſed of 600l. 
per ann: nor any one returned to ſerve as a burgels, 
unleſs he had gool. It ſeems that this act, however 
ſalutary, and calculated to promote the intereſt of the 
people, by ſupporting the dignity of parliament, had 
been proſtituted to the baſeſt purpoſes. Methods had 
been found out to elude the force of it, and many 
perſons had procured ſeats in the houſe of commons, 
who were not, according to law, properly qualified. 

In order to remedy an evil of ſo dangerous a na- 
ture, a bill was brought in, and paſſed both houſes, 
by which it was enacted, that every perſon duly elected 
ſhall, previous to his taking the oaths, deliver in to 
the clerk a true eſtimate of his eſtate, and that ſhall | 
be left to be inſpected by any member who chuſes, 
and the newly ele ed member ſhall ſwear to the truth : 
of the contents. 1 een tei he a0t 

Several other acts were paſſed, particularly one for 
the regulation of the payment of prize- money due to 
leamen, which before had been left to the diſcretion 
of the commiſſioners of the navy. A bill was 
brought in and paſſed for regulating weights and mea- 
lures, and proper proviſion was made for raiſing the 
lums granted to his majeſty. After which, the parlia- 
ment was prorogued by commiſſion. 

We have already obſerved that a ſmall ſquadron, 
under the command of M. de Thurot, had, in the 
month of October of the preceding year, taken ſhel- 
ter at Gottenburgh in Sweden. From thence he 


——_— 
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her erſons who had gathered round, ſecured alive. He was 
immediately brought to trial, and condemned; and next day 
ung alive in irons upon a gibbet, where he continued in the 
ap violent agonies, and ſhrieking in' the moſt terrible manner 
or the ſpace of three days. His greateſt cry was for water, the 


* being then extremely hot, and the ſun being full upon 


To the above melancholy events we ſhall add one of an acci- 
mal nature, which was truly ſurprizing and deplorable in all 
us eireumſtances. 7 1 3 
van loop. called the Dolphin, bound from the Canaries to New. 
; K met with ſuch unfavourable weather, that ſhe was detained _ 
3 days in the paſſage, and the proviiion of the ſhip was altoge- . 


4 fxpended before the firſt 5o days were elapſed. The wretched 


x 494 


ad devoured. their dog, cat, and all the ſhoes on board: 

G being reduced to the laſt extremity, they agreed to caſt 
fall or their lives, that the body of him upon whom the lot ſhould 

Wight ſerve for ſome time to ſupport the ſurvivors. The 
victim was one Antonio Galatia, a Spaniſh gentleman 

70 | ; i 


at length 
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Handel, the moſt celebrated maſter in muſic which | 
this age has produced. He was by birth a German; 
but had ſtudied in Italy, and afterwards {ſettled in 


theſe poor objects made ſhift to 
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proceeded to Bergen in Norway, -and this year, 
about the latter end of January, he ſailed again for 
the northern part of Ireland, with an intention to 
make a deſcent about Derry ; but before this deſign 
could be put in execution, they were driven out to 
lea by a violent ſtorm, and in the night loſt ſight of 
one of their ſhips, which never joined them again. 
As ſoon as the tempeſt would permit, Thurot ſteered 


to the iſland of Ifla, where he landed his troops in 


hopes of finding ſome refreſhment, and accordingly 
they were ſupplied with ſome black cattle and a little 
oatmeal, for which they paid a reaſonable price. By 
this time his arrival in the Britiſh ſeas had filled the 
whole nation with alarm. Bodies of regular troops 
and militia were poſted along the coaſts of Ireland 
and Scotland; and beſides the ſquadron under com- 
modore Boys, who ſailed to the northward in purſuit 
of Thurot, ſeveral ſhips of war were ordered to 
ſcour the Briſtol channel, and cruize between Scot- 
land and Ireland. In the mean time Thurot failed 
from Ifla to the bay of Carrickfergus in Ireland, 
where, on the 21ſt of February, he actually made a 
deſcent with 600 men, and meeting with no oppo- 
ſition they advanced towards the town, which they 
tound as well guarded as the nature of the place, and 
the circumſtances of lieutenant colonel Jennings, who 
at this time commanded four companies of raw un- 
diſciplined troops there, would admit. A regular 
attack was made, and a ſpirited defence maintained, 
till the ammunition of the Engliſh failed, which for 
ſome time they ſupplied the want of with ſtones and 
rubbiſh. But colonel Jennings, finding it would be 
in vain to reſiſt, ſurrendered, on condition that nei- 
ther he nor his troops ſhould be ſent priſoners to 
France, but be ranſomed by ſending thither an equal 
number of French priſoners from Great Britain or 
Ireland. The enemy, however, were ſoon obliged to 
abandon their conqueſt, for a conſiderable body of 
regular troops were by this time collected, which 
Thurot having received intelligence of, ordered 
his men to re-imbark immediately. In the mean 
time intelligence had been diſpatched to captain El- 
liot, who commanded the olus, Pallas, and Bril- 
liant frigates, at Kingſale, that three French ſhips 
lay at anchor in the bay of Carrickfergus. He im- 


mediately failed, and on the 28th of February diſ- 


covered the enemy. About nine in the morning, 
captain Elliot in the Aolus engaged the Belleiſte, 
commanded by Thurot, the other two being attacked 
by the Pallas and Brilliant. After a warm action, 
maintained with equal ſpirit on all ſides for two hours 
and a half, in which time M. de Thurot was killed, 


one of captain Elliot's lieutenants boarded the Belle- 


iſle, and ſtruck her colours himſelf, upon which the 
commander ſubmitted. This example was followed 
by the other French ſhips, and captain Elliot con- 
veyed his prizes to the Iſle of Man. 
cls 0479 Wc | During 
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and paſſenger. Him they ſhot with a muſquet; and having cut 
off his head, threw it overboard ; but the intrails and the reſt of 
the carcaſe they greedily devoured. ' This horrid banquet having, 
as it were, fleſhed the famiſhed crew, they began to talk of another 
ſacrifice ; from which, however, they were diverted by. the influ- 
ence and remonſtrance of their captain, Mr. Baron, who pre- 


2 upon them to be ſatisſied with about an inch and a half 
iq uare 
that were found in the cabin. Upon this calamitous pittance, 


leather to each man per diem, cut from a pair of breeches 


together with the graſs which grew plentifully upon the deck, 
— AY or . at the expi- 
ration of which they were relieved by one captain Bradſhaw, who 
happened to fall in with them at ſea, and took them on board his ſhip. 
By this time the whole crew, conſiſting of ſeven men, were ſo ſqua- 
lid and emaciated, as to exhibit an appearance at once piteous and 


terrible ; and ſo reduced in point of ſtrength, that it was found 


neceſſary to uſe ropes and tackle for hoiſting them from one ſhip 
to another. ee : neee 


0 . 
. 
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During theicourſe of (his year the war in America 
was carried on with equal vigour as in the preceding. 
The French emiſſaries from the province of Louili- 
ana had, by their arts, induced the Cherokees, a 
numerous and powerful nation of the Indians, ſettled 
on the confines of Virginia and Carolina, to break 
out into open acts of hoſtility againſt the Engliſh, 
which they began by plundering, maſſacring and 
ſcalpipg ſeveral Britiſh ſubjects of the more ſouthern 
provinces. Mr. Lyttelton, governor of South Ca- 
rolina, having received information of theſe outrages, 
obtained the neceſſary aids from the aflembly of his 
province for maintaining a conſiderable body of forces, 
which was raiſed with great expedition. In the be- 
ginning of October he marched at the head of 800 
regular troops, and penetrated into the heart of the 
country poſſeſſed by the Cherokees, who were ſo 
much intimidated by his vigorous proceedings, that 
they ſent a deputation of their chiefs to ſue for peace, 
which was re-eſtabliſhed by a new treaty, dictated by 
the Engliſh governor. But theſe ſavages were far 
from intending to perform the articles of this treaty; 
for Mr. Lyttelton had hardly returned from their 
country, before they made an attempt to ſurprize the 
Englith fort at Prince George, near the. frontiers of 
Carolina: but this ſcheme proving abortive, they 
- wreaked their vengeance upon the Engliſh ſubjetis 
trading in their country, all of whom they butchered 

without mercy. They then made incurſions into the 
Britiſh ſettlements at the Long Lanes, and the forks 
of the Broad river, and maſſacred about forty colo- 
niſts. Thele horried cruelties alarmed all the fouth- 
ern colonies of the Engliſh, upon which general 
Amherſt was applied to for aſſiſtance; and 1200 men 


were detached to South Carolina, under the com- 


mand of colonel Montgomery. Immediately after 
his arrival at Charles Town, he advanced to Ninety- 
fix, and proceeded to Twelve Mile River, which he 
paſſed in the beginning of June without oppoſition, 
and arrived in the neighbourhood of an Indian town, 
called Keowee, where he encamped in an advanta- 
geous ſituation, reſolving to ruſh upon the. enemy in 


the night, as he had reaſon to believe they were igno- 


rant of his arrival. Accordingly he began his march 
through the woods towards the Cherokee town of 
Eſtatoe, about twenty-five miles diſtant from his 
camp, which they reached early in the morning ; 
but it had been abandoned about half an hour before 
their arrival, The town, however, was deſtroyed ; 
and colonel Montgomery followed his blow with ſuch 
amazing rapidity, that in the ſpace of a few hours 
he deſtroyed Sugar Town, and every village and 
houſe in the lower nation. | 89182 
HFaving thus taken ample revenge on this perfi- 
dious N he returned to fort Prince George, 
with about forty Indian women and children, whom 
he made priſoners. Two of their warriors were ſet 
at liberty, and ordered to inform their nation, that 
though they were now in the power of the Engliſh, 
they might ſtill, on their ſubmiſſion, enjoy the bleſſ. 
ings of peace. This meſſage, however, produced 
no effect, upon which colonel Montgomery reſolved 
to make a ſecond irruption into the middleseſetile- 
ments of the Ch&pkees, and began his march on 
tne 24th of June, Having ſuſtained a very trouble- 
ſome fire from the enemy in their way, they at length 
arrived at the town of Etchowee, which the inhabit- 
ants had forſaken, after having removed every thing 
of value, Here they | 
rounded by hills, Hol whence they were .terrib| 
incommoded by vollies from the Indians, which 
wounded ſome men and killed ſeveral horſes, the 
loſs of which was of infinite conſequence ; and colo- 
nel Montgomery, ſenſible that he could proceed no 
further, without leaving his proviſions behind, or 
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abandoning the wounded men to the brutal revenge 


mY 
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and wounded, including five officers. 


inconſiderable garriſon, ill ſupplied with proviſon 
and neceſſaries, notwithſtanding which they ſuſtained 


and a regular trade revived. 


many good offices ſince the renovation of the var, 


encamped on a ſmall plain ſur- 5 


| from England with a ſmall den de. lte of BE. 


| | 


- fogs, contrary winds, and great 
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of a ſavage enemy, reſolved to return, and in the 
beginning of july artived at Fort Prince George. 
this expedition having coſt him about 75 men killeg 
The Chero. 
kees now aſſembled to a conſiderable number, and 
formed the blockade of Loudon, a ſmall fortificy. 
tion on the confines of Virginia, defended by an 


a long ſiege, but were at length obliged to capitulate 
on condition that the whole garriſon ſhould retire. 
which the Indians conſented to, and defired, that 
when they arrived at Keowee, the Cherokee priſoners 
confined at that place might be releaſed, all hoſtilities 
ceaſe, a laſting accommodation be re-eſtabliſhed, 
In conſequence of thi 
treaty, the garriſon evacuated the fort, but they had 
not marched above 15 miles before they were ſur. 
rounded by a large body of Indians, who maſked 
all the officers except captain Stuart, and flew 25 of 
the ſoldiers : the reſt were made priſoners, and di. 
ſtributed among the different towns and villages of 
the nation. Captain Stuart owed his life to the gene. 
rous interceſhon of the Indian chief Attakullakulla 
or the Little Carpenter, who had done the Engliſh 


and now ranſomed Mr. Stuart at the expence of all 
he could command, and condutted him ſafe to Hal- 
ſtan river, where major Lewes had advanced vith a 
body of Virginians. __ 2 wo”, | 
While theſe things were tranfaQting in the ſouthern 
colonies of America, the military operations in the 
northern were carried on with equal vigour and ala- 
crity. But the garriſon; which had been leſt tre 
preceding year at Quebec, under the command of 
general Murray, ſuffered greatly during the winter 
from the intenſe cold, and the want of vegetables 
and freſh proviſions. Before the end of April 1000 
of the ſoldiers periſhed with the ſcurvy, aud twice 
that number were rendered unfit for ſervice. 

Such was the ſituation of the garriſon, when gene- 
ral Murray received intelligence that ihe French 
commander, the chevalier de Levy, was employe 
in aſſembling his army, which had been cantoned in 
the neighbourhood of Montreal, and that he was 
determined to undertake the ſiege of Quebec, as ſoon 
as the river St. Lawrence was free from ice. Lell 
precaution was now taken for the defence 0! 1“ 
place, and the reception of the enemy, who, 9 0 
night of the 26th of April, landed at Point au Ie 
ble. General Murray was not willing, by du 1 
his troops at once within the walls, to riſque his 010 
ſake on the ſingle chance of defending 2 my 1 
fortification ; be therefore determined io halt bo 
engagement. In conſequence of this reſolulon K 
attacked the enemy; but his ſucceſs was not 1 
his courage; for after an obſtinate diſpute, 
laſted about an hour and three quartess, 7 
obliged to abandon the field, with the lols 0 rp 
1000 men killed and wounded, and the great” 5 chat 

. | b twice d 
his artillery. The enemy, however, loſt | advan- 
number of men, without gaining any eſſentia ning o 
tage from their victory. On the very Of, ehre 
the battle, the French opened the trenches Je the 
the town, which general Murray, barg er laſt 
neceſſary preparations, reſolved to defend o 
extremity, | 105, 

Lord Cowil, who, with a ſtrong ſquadron 8 hip 
had wintered at Halifax, ſailed from thence . 


| anes ire hy thick 
22d of April; but was retarded _ pre. 4 ati 
Swanton, * 3 


down the river, Commodore 


about the beginning of May, at the 
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the river St. Lawrence, with two ſhips, where he 
propoſed to wait for the reſt of his ſquadron, which 
had ſeparated from him in his paſſage. One of theſe 
had, on the gth of May, ſafely entered the harbour 
of Quebec, and communicated the agreeable intelli- 
ence of a ſquadron being arrived in the river. As 
oon as commodore - Swanton received advice that 
Quebec was beſieged, he failed up the river, and on 
the 15th in the evening anchored above Point Levi, 
when general Murray ſent him word, that he was 
very deſirous the French ſquadron above the town 
ſhould be removed. Accordingly captain Schom- 
berg of the Diana, and captain Deane of the Lowe- 
ſtolfe, were ordered to (lip their cables early the next 
morning; and attack the enemy's fleet, conſiſting of 
two frigates, two armed ſhips, and a great number 
of ſmaller veſſels. They were no ſooner in motion 
than the-French ſhips fled in the utmoſt diſorder. 
One of their frigates was driven on the rocks above 
Cape Diamond, the other ran aſhore, and was burnt 
at Point au Tremble, about ten leagues above the 
town; and all the other veſſels were taken or deſtroy- 
ed. The enemy were ſo diſpirited by this misfor- 
tune, and the intelligence that a ſtrong fleet was 
already arrived in the river St. Lawrence, that in 
the following night they raiſed the ſiege of Quebec, 
and retreated with great precipitation, leaving their 
proviſions, implements and artillery behind them. 
They retired to Jaques Quartier, where their ammu- 


of ſucceeding againſt Quebec, and began to prepare 
for the preſervation of Montreal, againſt which the 


this time employed in taking meaſures for the execu- 


from the garriſon of Quebec. He then detached 
colonel Haviland, with a body of troops from Crown 
Point, to take poſſeſſion of the ifle au Noix, in Lake 


way to the bank of the river St. Lawrence; while 
he himſelf, with the main body of the army, amount- 
ing to above 10,000 men, including Indians, : ſhould 
proceed from the frontiers of New York, by the 
nvers of the Mohawks and Oneidas, to the lake 
Ontario, and fail down the river St. Lawrence tothe 
land of Montreal. de ee 
In purſuance. of this plan, general Amherſt had 
provided two armed ſloops to cruize on the lake On- 
lario, commanded by captain Loring ; as well as. a 
great number of batteaus, or ſmaller veſſels, for the 
tranſportation of the troops, artillery, ammunition, 
implements, and baggage. Several regiments were 
ordered to advance from Albany to Oſwego ; and 


h the general taking his departure from ScheneQtady, 
3 Vith the reſt of the troops, in the latter end of June, 
it rived at the ſame place on the ninth of July; when 
ff Ving received advice that two French veſſels had 
at peared off Oſwego, he diſpatched ſome batteaus 
n. 0 Niagara with intelligence to captain Loring, who 
a "nucdiately ſet ſail in queſt of them; but they eſcap- 
Ire ed his purſuit, The army being aſſembled, and re. 
the forced by a conſiderable body of Indians, under 
la " command of Sir William Johnſon, the general 
: ached colonel Haldimand with the light infantry, 
19% * grenadiers, and one battalion of Highlanders, to 
| 1 lake poſt at the bottom of the lake, and aſſiſt the 


"med veſſels in finding a paſſage to La Galette. On 
de tenth of Auguſt 
Meaus and whale 
OVards'the mouth 
"3 that one of the 


boats, and proceeded on-the lake 
of the river St. Lawrence. Hear- 
enemy's veſſels had run a- ground, 


nition beginning to fail, they gave over all thoughts 
force under Mr. Amherſt was deſigned. That gene- 
ral had paſſed the winter at New-York, and was at 
tion of a plan he had projected, for completing the 
conqueſt of Canada. He ſent inſtrudtions to general 


Murray, directing him to advance by water towards 
Montreal, with all the troops that could be ſpared 


Champlain, and from thence penetrate the fhorteſt 


the army embarked on board the 


| 
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and was diſabled, and that the other lay off La Ga- 
lette, the general determined to make the beſt of his 
way down the river to Swegatchie, and attack the 
French fort at Ifle Royale, one of the moſt import- 
ant places on the river St. Lawrence. In their way 
they fell in-with a French ſloop, commanded by M. 
de la Broquerie, who, after a warm engagement, 
ſurrendered. Mr. Amherſt having detached ſome 
engineers to reconnoitre the coaſts and iſlands in the 
neighbuurhood of Iſle Royale, he made a diſpoſition 
for attacking that fortreſs. Batteries being raiſed on 
the neareſt iſlands, the fort was cannonaded, and a 
diſpoſition made for giving the aſſault, when Mr. 
Pouchant, the governor, thought proper to beat a 
parley, and ſurrender on capitulation: upon which 
the general took poſſeſſion of the fort, and having 
repaired the fortifications, left a garriſon in it. 

The navigation down the river St. Lawrence, from 
this place, is rendered extremely difficult and dan- 
gerous, by a great number of violent riffs, or rapides, 
and falls; among which the general loſt above fours 
{core men, forty-ſix batteaus, ſeventeen whale-boats, 
one row-galley, with ſome artillery, ſtares, and am- 
munition. On the fixth of September the troops 
were landed on the iſland of Montreal, without any 
other oppoſition than what they met with from ſome 
flying parties, who, having exchanged a few ſhot, 
fled with. the utmoſt precipitation, After a march of 
two leagues, the general drew up his army on a plain 
before Montreal. He. then ordered ſome pieces of 
artillery to be brought up immediately from the land- 
Ing place, and determined to undertake the fiege in 
form; but the next morning the marquis de Van- 
dreuil demanded a capitulation, which, after ſome 
letters had paſſed between the two generals, was 
granted upon as favourable terms as the French had 
reaſon to expect, conſidering that general Murray, 
with, the troops from Quebec, had, by this time, 
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landed on the iſland; and colonel Haviland, win 


the body under his command, had likewiſe juſt arri- 
ved. General Amherſt now took poſſeſſion of Mon- 
treal, the acquiſition of which finiſhed the conqueſt 
of all Canada; and nothing now remained to be 
done in North America, but the demolition of the 
fortifications of Louiſburg on the iſland of Cape 
Breton; for which purpoſe ſome able engineers had 
been diſpatched from England. By means of mines 
artfully diſpoſed and well conſtructed, the fortifica- 
tions were reduced to a heap of rubbiſh, the glacis 
was levelled, and the ditches were filled. All the 
artillery, ammunition, and implements of war, were 
tranſported to Halifax; but the barracks were 
repaired ſo as to accommodate goo men occaſionally; 
and [the hoſpital, with the private houſes, were left 
ſtanding. V 2 
The Britiſh arms were no leſs ſucceſsful in the Eaſt 
Indies than in America, After the reduction of Ar- 
cot, the garriſons of Permacoil and Allumparva 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, in the be- 
ginning of May. The important ſettlement of Cari- 
cal vas reduced by the ſea and land forces com- 
manded by rear-admiral-Corniſh and major Monſon, 
and the French garriſons made priſoners. of war. 
Colonel Coote, having. defeated the French general 
Lally in the field, and ſubdued ſeveral of the-enemy's 


_ ſettlements on the coaſt of Coromandel, at length 


ſhut them up within the walls of Pondicherry, which 
was well fortified, and defended by a numerous gar- 
riſon. Five ſhips of the line, commanded; by cap- 
tain. Haldane, blocked it up by ſea, while colonel - 
Coote carried on the ſiege by land; which was de- 


layed for ſome time by the exceſſive rains; but on 


the eighth of December four batteries, which eolonel 
Coote had eretted, were all opened at midnight, 


and, though placed at a conſiderable diſtance, t 14 
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St. Germain. | 
tachment to Kirchayn on the Orme ; and general 
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did great execution. The garfiſon defended the 
town with aſtoniſhing reſolution till about the middle 
of January, When all the inhabitants being in danger 
of periſhing by hunger, the principal of the Jeſuits, 


accompanied by two civilians, came out, and offered 


terms of capitulation; which conduct the governor 
was far from approving of; for he ſent out at the 
fame time a paper full of invectives againſt the Eng- 
liſh,” for the breach of treaties relative to India: 


adding, that theſe breaches rendered him incapable 


of propoſing any conditions. It may therefore be 
ſaid, chat he rather ſuffered the Engliſh forces to take 
poſſeſſion of the place, than, that he ſurrendered it; 


as he refuſed to capitulate, the propoſals of the ina- 


bitants were little regarded; and the city of Pondi- 
cherry, with · a garriſon of about 1400 European ſol- 
diers, a vaſt quantity of military ſtores, and great 
riches,” were given up at diſtretion to the conquetor. 
Soon after the acquiſition of Pondicherry; à little 
French ſettlement on the: ceaſt of Malabar, called 
Mahie, was reduced, by which means Great Britain 
commanded the whole trade of the vaſt peninſula of 


India, from the Ganges to the Indies, the moſt ex- 


tenſive and profitable ſphere of commerce in the 
nh bt Jo, b1il 210 no. Dobaal, a5 
The war in Germany this year was carried on 
with equal ſpirit on both ſides, and each vied With 
the other in their endeavours io augment their 
forces. The enemy's” corps, under M. Broglio, 


8 conſiſted of near 100, ooo effective men beſides 


30,000 dran out of their quarters in Duſſeldorp, 
Cleves, Cologn, and Weſel, which, being complet- 
ed by draughts from France, formed a ſeparate army 
on the Rhine, under the count de St. Germain. At 
the opening of this campaign, we had in Germany 
twelve regiments of heavy, and one of light horle ; 
and twelve regiments with two Highland battalions 


of foot; the whole amounting to about 22,000 men, 


but in the courſe of the ſummer they were further 


reinforced to near 23, 00. The allied army fell 
very ſhort of the French-army in numbers; but they 
exceeded it in quality of the troops; thoſe newly 


arrived from England were freſh, but not undiſci- 


plined ; and the old, though haraſſed, were ac- 
cuſtomed to victory. © | 3 
It was — late before the campaign was opened; 
for the allied army did not march from their canton- 
ments till the fiſth of May, when they proceeded by 
the way of Paderborn to Fritzlar, where, on the 20th, 
they encamped: part of the troops having been left 
in the biſhopric of Munſter, ander general Sporcken, 
with orders to form a camp at Dulmen, to make head 
againſt the French corps commarided by the count de 
General Imhoff was ſent with a de- 


Gilſoe, with another corps, advanced to the neigh- 
bourhood of Hirchfield on the Fulda. By the 24th 
of June prince Ferdinand quitting his camp at 
Fritzlar, advanced to Frillendorf, and took poſt on 
the hills between Ziegenhcim and Freyſa, general 
Imhoff commanding at a ſmall diſtance on the right, 


- _ while the hereditary prince was ſtationed on the left 
of the army. In the mean time, the duke de Broglio 


aſſembling his forces between Merlan and Laubach, 
advanced to Neuſtadt, where onthe 28th he encamped, 


and at the ſame time occupied a ftrong poſt at Waſ- 
ſemburg. His ſcheme was to penetrate through the 


country of Heſſe into Hanover, and make himſelf 
entirely maſter of that electorate. With this view he 


reſolved to effedt à junction with the count de St. 
Germain; whom he ordered: to advance towards 
Brilau and Corbach; while be himſelf decamping 
from Neuſtadt, on the 8th of july, advanced by the 


way of Frankenberg. Prince Ferdinand having re- 

ceived advice that the count de St. Germain was in 

motion, began his march from Ziegenheim, and on 
8 5 | 


the enemy already formed at Corbach ; but fuppoſing 


| enemy perceiving, puſhed forward upon them vith 


| fantryof the allies would have been cut off, had notthe 


career, and enabled the allies to make an undiſturhed 


chief, and the prince of Anhalt Cothen, were taken, 


to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of var. 


about four miles from Warbourgh, the 


fore the garriſon of Ziegenheim, con 
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the gih of july reached the heights of Brunau, in 
the neighbourhood of Wildurgen, while the berech. 
tary prince; at the head of the advanced corps, rein. 
forced with ſome' battalions and ſquadrons under 
major-general Griffin, was ſent forwards to Saxer. 
hauſen, whither the army followed the next mornin 

The hereditary prince continuing to advance, found 


their whole force did not exceed 10,000 infantry and 
17 ſquadrons, he reſolved to give them battle, Ae. 
cordingly he attacked them, and the action became 
very warm and obſtinate: but the ſuperiority of the 
enemy rendered all the efforts of the prince ineffec. 
tualj and prince Ferdinand was at too great a diſtance 
to aſſiſt him. He, therefore, made the proper (i. 
poſitions for a retreat, which proved a very diffcu 
taſk, for ſome bodies of the German troops, bo 
horſe and foot, fell into great confuſion, which the 


irrefiſtable fury, and in all probability the whole in. 


hereditary prince put himſelf at the head of Blandsand 
Howard's regiments of dragoons, and charged the 
enemy with ſuch impetuoſity as ſoon ſtopped their 


retreat. In this engagement the 'hereditary prince 
was wounded ; and about 500 men were killeche. 
ſides the loſs of fifteen: pieces of cannon. | 
Prince Ferdinand having received intelligence 
that a body of the enemy, commanded by major. 
general Glaubitz, had advanced on the left of the 
allies to Ziegenheim, detached the hereditary prince, 
at the head of fix battalions of Hanoverans and 
Heſſians, with Elliot's regiment of light borſe, Luck- 
ner's huſſars, and two brigades of Chaſſeurs, to op- 
poſe them. On: the 16th of July he attacked the 
enemy near the village of Exdorff, and, afiera warm 
diſpute, victory declared for the allies. Five batta- 
lions of the enemy, including the commander in 


with ſix pieces of cannon, and all their arms, baggage 
and artillery. All this time the duke de Broglio te- 
mained encamped on the heights of Corbach, during 
which ſome detachments, he had ſent for that pur- 
poſe, reduced the caſtles of Marpurg and Dillem- 
burg, the garriſons of both theſe places being oblig 
The allied army now advanced to the village of 
Halle, near caſſel, where they remained till the oll 
of July, when the troops were again put in moon, 
and both armies having paſſed the Dymel, prince 
Ferdinand reſolved to give the French corps undef 
M. de Mvy battle. The proper diſpoſitions vere 
cordingly made, and, almoſt at the ſame inſtant, the 
enemy were attacked both in flank and in rear, . 
equal ſucceſs, and unable to withſtand the fury of the 
Britiſh cavalry they betook themſelves, to flight, leav- 
ing about 1500 men killed or wounded in the 8 2 
battle, with ten pieces of cannon; and the = 
number were taken priſoners. On the e. 
the battle, the marquis of Granby, wich twelve a 
lions, and ten ſquadrons, received orders t ph? 
river in purſuit of the enemy, but. they bad oy Js 


Wolflhagen, and the marquis encamped height of 


the enem). 
rdinan 
n wit 


which were oceupied by the grand army of th 

In conſequence of this victory prince Fe 
was enabled to maintain bis communication | 7 
Weſtphalia, and prevent the enemy from apf obliged 
ing Hanover; but at the ſame time he we Xavief 
tofacritice the country of Caſſel ; for Fe e 
of Saxony, at the head of a detached boch, ter of; 
towards that city, which he made himleli - 
he then reduced Munden, Gottingen, 2" 


4 1 de⸗ 
in the elektorate of Hanover, and it a not OY 
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men, were obliged, after a vigorous reſiſtance, to 
{urrender themlelves priſoners of war. | | 
In the mean time prince Ferdinand employed him- 


ſelf in ſecuring poſts and paſſes, in order to retard 


the progreſs of the enemy, and in ſending detach- 
ments to haraſs and ſurprize their advanced parties, 
which ſervice was performed with the greateſt ſuccels. 
On the fifth of Auguſt the prince received intelli- 
gence, that a conſiderable body of the French, 
amounting to upwards of 20,000 men, were prepating 
to make a general forage in the neighbourhood of 
Geiſmar ; upon which he reſolved to defeat their in- 


tention. 
in the morning, with a body of troops and ſome ar- 


tillery, and ſoon forced the enemy to abandon their 


purpoſe. The hereditary prince had, that ſame 
morning, ſet out to beat up the quarters of a French 
detachment cantoned at Zierenberg, and who, he 
had been informed, paſſed their time in the utmoſt 
ſecurity. In his way he was joined by the light troops 
under major Bulow, and when they had arrived 
within two miles of the town, the forces divided into 
three bodies, which took three different routs, by 
which the place was entirely ſurrounded. Notwith- 
ſtanding the precaution with which they had advanced, 
a guard of the enemy's dragoons took the alarm, and 
began to fire, which the Britiſh forces, who had re- 
ceived orders to proceed as quietly as poſſible, did 
not return, but puſhing on with their bayonets, drove 
the French piquets, killed the guard at the gate, and 
entered the town along with the fugitives, without the 
leaſt hurry or noiſe. They then advanced through 


the two ſtreets that lead to the church-yard, which 


being the only open part of the town ſerved the 
French as a place of arms ; here they formed by the 
ſide of the enemy, who, the night being very dark, 
took them for their own piquets : but they were ſoon 
undeceived, for the Engliſh grenadiers making uſe of 
their bayonets, ſoon obliged the French to give way, 


and two regiments of their dragoons endeavoured to 


reach their camp; but they found it occupied by 400 
grenadiers, who drove them back with their bayonets. 
'They then made an-attempt at another gate; but were 
repulſed with a ſharp fire of ſmall arms, and, finding 
no other way left for eſcape, they ſeparated, and got 


out of the town through ſeveral breaches of the wall. 


Thus, in about an hour the prince was maſter of the 
place, but the vicinity of the French camp and the 


approach of day, prevented his ſtaying long enough 


in the town to reap the full fruits of his victory. 
About three in the morning he began his retreat, car- 


rying off two pieces of canon, 36 officers, and about 


500 private men. In this hazardous expedition the 


allies loſt only ten ne. 


Prince Ferdinand now perceived that whilſt the 
enemy's communication with the Rhine; and with 
Frankfort on the Maine, continued open, it would be 


to very little purpoſe to attempt any thing either for 
the relief of Gottingen or Caſſel. He had, indeed, 


checked their progreſs into Hanover, but while they 
continued in ſo advanced a poſition it was-evidently 
impoſſible to prevent their making very ruinous inroads 
mo that country. He. did not think it prudent to 
force them to a battle; fo that the only reſource: left 
vas to make frequent and ſtrong detachments into the 
rn parts of Heſſe and Wetteravia, and thus 
render the enemy's communication with the Rhine. 
ind Maine, from whence they drew the greateſt part 
of their ſupplies of all Kinds, prebarious. Accord- 
ingly he detached majot Bulow, at the head of a 
Ong corps, towards Marpurg / which place he ſur- 
prized, deſtroyed the French oVens, and brought off 
\ conſiderable quantity of ſtores and baggage; with 
priſoners. The ſame ſucceſs attended him at 
Butzbach, where he ſurprized and took two compa- 
70 | | 


For this purpoſe he paſſed the Dymel early 


; chief of theſe were the tro 
ral Engliſh officers. were 
the wounds of lord Downe, an amiable young noble: 
man, proved mortal. By this time, the; Rhine was 
ſo exceedingly ſwelled by the rains, and the banks 
of it were overflowed in ſuch a manner, that it was 
judged neceſſary to repair and move che bridges which 
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nies belonging to the regiment of Raugrave; after 


which he retired to Frankenberg, where he joined 


colonel Forſen. On the 12th. of September they 
made a movement towards Frankenau ; when M. de 
Stainville, who was poſted with a body of Frenck 
troops at Merdenhagen, advanced to check their 
progreſs. He overtook their rear in the neighbourhood 
of Munden, and attacked them with great. vigour. 
Colonel Forſen with ſome of his cavalry was taken, 
and major Bulow obhged to abandon ſome pieces of 
cannon, | 55 

In the month of September the hereditary prince 
quitted the grand army of the allies, and with twenty 
battalions and ten ſquadrons, having traverſed Weſt- 
phalia, he appeared on the Lower Rhine, marching 
by Schermbech and Duſſeldorp. On the 2gth he 
ſent a large detachment over the river. at Rocroot, 
which ſurprized part of the partizan Fiſcher's corps 
at Rhynberg, and ſcoured the country. Some other 


parties croſſing at Rees and Emerick, the _— 


took poſſeſſion of ſome redoubts which the Frenc 

had raiſed along the banks of the river; and here 
they found a ſufficient number of boats to tranſport 
the reſt of the forces. The prince then advanced to 
Cleves, the garriſon of which he obliged to ſurrender 
priſoners of war. He next inveſted Weſel, but here 


he met with a warmer reception than he expected; 


beſides which his operations were retarded by heavy 
rains, which, ſwelling the river, endangered twq 
bridges that he had thrown over, one above the other 
below Weſel, to preſerve a communication with the 
other fide ; and the difficulties and delays occaſioned 
by this circumſtance entirely diſappointed his ſcheme. 
In the mean time the French, being informed of his 
motions detached M. de Caſtres after him, with thirty. 
battalions and thirty-eight ſquadrons, and on the 14th 
of Ottober they arrived at Rhynberg where the 


- prince's light troops were poſted. Theſe they imme- 


diately attacked and compelled them to retreat, not- 


| withſtanding all. the efforts of the prince, who com- 


manded in perſon. © Leaving five battalions at Rhyn- 
berg, the enemy proceeded by the left, and en- 
camped behind the convent of Campen, where de 
Caſtres intended to wait for ſome reinforcements, 
then on their march. But the hereditary prince re- 
ſolved to attack his gamp that very night, and havi 

teft four battalions and five ſquadrons under eee 
Bock, . with orders to obſerve Rhynberg, and attack 
that poſt in caſe his attempt ſhould prove ſucceſsful, 
he began his march at ten in the evening. Before the 


allied forces. could reach the enemy's. camp, they 


were under the neceſſity of over- powering Fiſcher's 
corps of irregulars. This ſervice occaſioned ſome 
firing, the noiſe of which alarmed the French army: 


upon which their commander formed them with 


amazing expedition, and poſted them in a wood, 
where they were: inſtantly attacked, and at firſt 
obliged. to give ground; but they ſoon recovered 
their ranks, and ſuſtained an unceaſing fire of mul. 
quetry, from ſive in the morning till nine at -nighty 
when the hereditary prince thought proper to retreat. 
His loſs on 'this occaſion amounted to 1600 choice 
men, killed, wounded and taken priſoners; and the 

s of Great Britain. Seve... 

ngerouſly waunded,. and 


ad been thrown. over the river lower down. This 


work was accordingly performed in the preſence of 
the enemy, and the prince paſſing) over without mo- 
leſtation, proceeded to | b 
head quarters. Here he received advice _— 


Brynan, where he fixed his 
9 HM 


anxious for the arrival of the foreign mails. 
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of the enemy intended to ſurprize him, upon which 
he called in his advanced poſts, and made prepara- 
tions for giving them a warm reception. He aban- 
doned the tents that were in front of his camp, and 
poſted his infantry in ambuſcade behind thoſe that | 
were in the rear; at the ſame time he ordered ſome 
regiments of horſe and huſſars to take a compaſs, and 
fall upon the back of the enemy. The deſired ſuc- 
ceſs attended this ſtratagem ; for the French detach- 
ment thinking the allies had actually abandoned their 
camp, broke all order, and began to pillage the tents. 
The infantry then fallied from their places of conceal- 
ment, and fell upon them with irreſiſtible fury; the 
artillery opened, and the cavalry charged them in 
8 and of 1200 of the enemy, who marched from 
Weſel, ſcarce 200 eſcaped. The ſeaſon being now 
too far advanced, Prince Ferdinand did not think 
proper to make any farther attacks on the enemy, 
and therefore withdrew his army into winter quarters, 
While the arms of Great Britain were ſucceſsful 
in every part of the world where they were engaged, 
an event happened, which for. a time obſcured the 
ſplendor of her triumphs, and damped the joy which 
theſe occaſioned. The venerable George II. who 
had been bleſſed with a longer life than any king of | 
England fince the Norman conqueſt, was, on the 
morning of the 25th of Ot ober, ſeized with a fit in 
his palace at Kenſington, and expired without either 
pangs or convulſions. His mats had got up at his 
uſual hour, and having drank a diſh of chocolate, he 
enquired of the page concerning the weather, being 
He then 
ſigniſied his intention of walking in the n; but 
had ſearce uttered the words when he fell down, and 
before his daughter, the princeſs Amelia, could come 
to aſſiſt him, according to his deſire; he died in the 
arms of his ſervants. Such was the unexpected, 
10ugh not premature death of George the Second, 
king of Great Britain, in the 77th year of his age, 
and g4th of his reign! _ 12 abt 
King George II. was in perſon rather lower than 
the middle ſize, well ſhaped, erett, with eyes re- 
+ markably: prominent, a high noſe, and fair complex- 
ion. In his natural temper as a man, he was apt to 
be paſſionate and haſty; but in his public conduct no 
prince atted with more deliberation and coolneſs. In 
all his intentions he appears to have been fincere ; 
for: when: he entered into any public treaty, nothing 
could induce. bim to recede from- his engagements; 
The ſervants in his houſhold,: particularly thoſe; who 
_ were more immediately about his perſon, were ſeldom 
changed, they lived to have grey hairs like their 
maſter. From this circumſtance we may : infer, 4 
whatever he Was in his private charafter as à man of 
a paſſionate diſpoſition, yet notwithſtanding he muſt 
bave been a good maſter. That be was a tender and 
an indulgent parent, is evident from the whole of his 
behaviour to his children; and to his royal conſort, 
who, indeed, was an ornament to her ſex. In public, 


vith reſpeft to party diſputes, the king was, during princ 


the ſirſt years of his reign, ſtrongly attachetl to a mi- 
niſter, whoſe converſation he delighted in, and whoſe | 
abilities he eſteemed ; but hen he found it neceſſary, | 
in order to ſilence the publie clamour, to diſmiſs 
bim from his ſervice, he never afterwards gave him- 
ſelf much concern who were to be his miniſters. He 
was perfectly well acquainted with the intereſts of the 
ſeveral courts:of Europe, and never took up arms 
ill. in a manner he was forced to it. By his conduct, 
the dominions of the houſe of Auſlria were prevented. 
from being difmembered, and: many millions were 
expended for f | urpole ; his majeſty well know + 
ing that the ſaſety of Europe; and the intereſt ofthe 
proteſtant religion depended on preventingthe French 
coming into ny. But notwithſtanding his cal 
WO; 2777 8 $2 
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from the moſt early ages, few princes will be found 


| land; Anne, the princeſsroyal, married tO 


ve wall take notice) of two things which parter he- 
engaged the attention of, the public a 
fore His death; ++ | 


of having>difobey 


i} 
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in favour of the Auſtrian family, yet he remained no 
longer their friend than they were the friends of the 
empire; from which we may conclude that he had a 
good heart, and a clear as well as a ſolid underſtand. 
ing. 

* the time of his death all party diſtinQtions were 
buried in oblivion; and thoſe unfortunate young gen- 
tlemen, whoſe fathers had been concerned in the re. 
bellion, were provided for either in the army or the 
navy. Such as were diſaffetted to the government 
blamed his majeſty for a partial attachment to hi; 
German dominions, without conſidering that he ne. 
ver neglected to attend tothe affairs of Britain, Borg 
and educated in Hanover, it was natural for him to 
love that country, He lived in it till he was in the 
thirty-ſecond year of his age, fo that he never attained 
a perfect knowledge of the Engliſh language; a cir. 
cumſtance that has been much dwelt on by fome late 
authors, who from thence infer, that he was not a 
friend to learning. Nothing, however, can be more 
falſe ; for it is well known that he eſtabliſhed the 
famous univerſity of Gottingen, on the moſt exten- 
five plan, and filled the chairs with profeſſors of ſuch 
abilities, that he lived to fee it the moſt ſhining ſenj. 
nary in Europe. He ordered all the books that had 
been colleted by the kings of England fince the 
time of Henry VII. to be depoſited in the Britiſh 
Muſeum ; and there he ordered to be depoſited all 
the manuſcript. letters written by any of our fove- 
reigns, from the death of Edward III. to the death 
of queen Anne, Queen's College in Oxford was 
In a manher almoſt rebuilt at his expence, and many 
new profeſſorſhips were added both to the Engliſh 
and Scotch univerſities. Let hiſtory be ranſacked 


like George II. who could unite, in his own perſon, 
two virtues totally oppoſite, namely, that of being able 
to conduct the affairs of two different governments, 
In. Hanover, though poſſeſſed of abſolute unlimited 
power, yet he exerted that power in making lis ſub- 
jets happy, and was conſidered by them as an indul- 
gent parent. In Britain, where his conduti was 
circumſcribed by law, he :ated like a wiſe magiſtrate, 
and never undertook any thing of importance, till he 
had firſt conſulted his parliament, by whole advice he 
was conſtantly directed. On the whole, if he was not 
ſo brilliant in what was commonly called wit, yet be 
had the moſt ſolid; judgment, which, pernaps, 1s a 
thouſand times ſupetior; | He grew up, as jt were, t 
an advanced age in the love of his ſubjects both at 
home and abroad; every year made, him, more be. 
loved than the laſt; and when he paid the debt of 
nature, one tear was ſhed for him; or, in other 
words, the whole nation mourned at once. » 
. "George II. had, by his queen Caroline, two u 
and five daughters, who attained the age of e - 
vix! Frederic prince of Wales, father to his pref 


majeſty George 111, William, late duke of hk 


of Helle 


e of Orange: Mary, Jandgrave-0 | 
Caſſel; Louiſa, late queen of — and Amen 
and Caroline, who were never married. 63 that 
+Befo6re: ye relate; the remarkable occurrence. 

happened during dhe courſe of this. monarchr 84% 
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rival in London he was made acquainted with the 


indiſtinctly learned. He was accuſed of having dil- 
obeyed three ſucceſſive orders he had received from 
rince Ferdinand, during the action at Minden, to 
advance with the cavalry of the right wing, which he 
commanded, and ſuſtain the infantry that were en- 
gaged; and after the cavalry were put in motion, of 
baving halted them unneceſſarily, and marched ſo 
flow, that they could not reach the place of ation in 
time to be of any ſervice ; by which conduct the 
opportunity was loſt of purſuing the enemy when 
they gave way, and rendering the victory more glo- 
rious and deciſive. IT 
The firſt ſtep. which lord George took towards the 
vindication of his own character, was in preſenting 
to the public the following addreſs : * The various 
reports, ſaid he, that have been propagated to my 
diſadvantage, and the many falſhoods which have 
been aſſerted to ruin my character, lay me under. the 
neceſſity of remaining not entirely ſilent, though I 
am debarred at preſent. from ſtating my caſe to the 
public as I ſhould have done, had I not aſſurances 
of obtaining a court-martial for my trial; the only 
legal and effedual method of convincing the world 
how little foundation there has been for the torrent of 
calumny and abuſe which. has been ſo maliciouſly 
thrown out againſt me. | 
{© had rather, upon this occaſion, ſubmit myſelf 
to all the inconveniences that may ariſe from the 
want of ſtile, than borrow aſſiſtance from the pens 
of others, as I can have no hopes of eſtabliſning my 
character, but from the force of truth. I ſhall, 
therefore, as plainly and diſtinttly as poſſible, relate 
a few circumſtances, which vill, at leaft, ſhew. that 
no body could be more deſirous than I am to bring 
truth to light, and ſubje& my condud to the ſtricteſt 


rutiny..'; 1/77 
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The inſtant I found, by the implied cenſure 
given out in orders the ſecond of Auguſt, that my 
conduct had appeared in an unfayourable light to 
prince Ferdinand, on the day of aQtion, I endea- 


failed in or negleſted my duty; I heard in general 
of diſobedience of orders; but I could fix no certain 
period of time to my ſuppoſed crime, till colonel 
Fitzroy acquainted me with what had paſſed between 
his ſerene; highneſs and him upon my ſubject, in re- 
gard to the orders delivered to me by him (colonel 
Fitzroy) that day. Whenever my trial comes I ſhall 
endeavour to clear up that point to the ſatisfaction of 
the public ; my own aſſertions may have little weight, 
but the oaths of vitneſſes, whole veracity cannot be 
called in queſtion, will, I truſt, prove my innocence 
beyond the poſhbility of doubt. 

Under theſe circumſtances; I immediately ap- 
plied for: his majeſty's permiſſian:to return England, 
that I might anſwer an accuſation that ſhould be 
brought againſt me; for, as commander in chief of 
the Britiſh forces in Germany, no perſon there could 
order a courtt martial for my trial, had there been an 
zecuſationq laid; the power of ſummoning courts- 
ual, end. approving cheir ſentences, was veſted 
n me ' 
loldier: could be tried by any other authority. 
As ſoon as I arrived in London, I inſtantly 
Viote the following leuer to the ſecretary of ſtate. 
23209) My lord, + ad 99 n en en 104 
9 arrival in England, in purſuance. ” his- 

v permiſhan,; ſent 0 me, at my requeſt, 
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Mplied-cen{ure:upon my condutt :; 1 find I am ſtill 
re unfortunate: at home, by being publickly repre- 
april; a | 
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particulars of this imputed guilt, which he had before 


voured to inform myſelf what. particular I had either 
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| fented as having neglected my duty in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, by diſobeying the poſitive orders of his high- 
nels prince Ferdinand: as I am conſcious of neither 
neglett nor diſobedience of orders; as I am certain J 


did my duty to the. utmoſt of my abilities; and as 1 


am perſuaded thatthe prince himſelf would have found 
that he had no juſt cauſe of complaint againſt me, had 
he condeſcended to have enquired into my condutt, 
before he had expreſſed his diſapprobation of it, from 


the partial repreſentation of others; I therefore moſt 


humbly requeſt, that I may at laſt have a public op- 
portunity given me of attempting to juſtify myſelf, to 
his majeſty, and to my country, by a cott-martial. 
being appointed; that, if I am guilty, I may ſuffer 
ſuch puniſhment as I may have deferved ; and. if 
inncocent, that I may ſtand acquitted in the opinion 
of the world: but it is really too ſevere to have been 
cenlured unheard ; to have been condemned before 
I was tried; and to be informed neither of my crime, 
nor of my accuſers. L 
I am, my lord, &c. &c. 
he CEORGE SACKVILLE.” 

* I received an anſwer to this letter on Monday 
the tenth, in which I was aſſured that a court-martial, 
upon my application, would be granted, as ſoon as 
the officers capable of giving evidence could leave 
their poſts ; but previouſly to the receipt of that let- 
ter I was diſmiſſed from all my military employ- 
ments; notwithſtanding which diſmiſſion, J ſtill hope, 
and am informed, that I may have the advantage of 


In the mean time, the only indulgence I have 
to aſk 1s, that the public will ſuſpend its judgment till 


ſuch facts can be produced, from which alone the 
| truth can appear; but if plans of a battle are to be 


referred to, which can give no juſt idea of it: if 
diſpoſitions of the cavalry and infantry are ſuppoſed, 
which never exiſted ; if orders for attacks and purſuits 
are quoted, which never were delivered; and if 
diſobedience to thoſe imaginary orders are aſſerted 
as a crime, what can an injured officer, under ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, have recourſe to; but claiming that juſtice, 


which is due to every Engliſhman, of being heard 


before he is condemned: the ſooner that happens, 


the happier 1, ſhall be; as I am conſcious my inno- 
cence muſt appear, when real facts are truly ſlated 
and fully proved. 1: Scavits 04 anos +0 
1 brad onto | GEORGE SACKVILLE.” | 
This addreſs. was not able to ſtem the torrent of 
popular, prejudice, which flowed againſt him with 
irreſiſtible impetuoſity. He might, therefore, havo 
retired, in quiet and ſafety, and left it to ebb at lei- 


by my commiſſion, and no Britiſh officer or. 


have the hondur of-acquainting your lordſhip | 


% thoughtlmyiſel much: injured abroad, by an 


ſure. But, ſeemingly iinpatient of the imputation 
unden which his character laboured, he inſiſted upon 
the privilege of a legal trial, which was granted ac+ 
cordingly, aſter the judges had given it as their opi- 
nion that he might be tried by a eourt- martial, 
though he no longer retained any commiſſion in the 


ſervice. A court of general officers being appointed 


and aſſembled to enquire into his conduct, the judges 
advocate informed the court, that lord George was 
charged with having diſobeyed the orders of prince 
Ferdinand, relative to the battle af Minden. 
In order to give the reader a more diſtinct view 
of the charge, it is neceſſary to remind him chat lord 
George Sackville commanded the cavalry of the 
right ving, conßiſting af Hanqverian and Britiſh 
horſe, diſpoſed in to lines, the Britiſn being at the 
extremity on the right, extending to the village of 
Hartum; the Hanovetian cavalry forming the left, 
that reached almoſt to an open woad or grove, 
which divided the horſe from the line of inlantry, 


particularly ſrom that part of the line of infantry 
conſiſting of two brigades of Britiſh. foot, the Ha- 


noverian 
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noverian guards, and Hardenberg's regiment. This 
was the body of troops which ſuſtained the brunt of 
the battle with the moſt incredible courage and per- 
ſeverance. + They, of their own accord, advanced to 
attack the. left of the enemy's cavalry, through a 
moſt dreadful fire of artillery and ſmall arms, to 
which they were expoſed in front and flank ; they 
withſtood the repeated attacks of the whole French 
gendarmerie, whom, at length, they totally routed, 
together with a body of Saxon troops on their loſt; 
and to their valour the victory was chiefly owing. 
The ground from whence theſe troops advanced was 
a kind of heath or plain, which opened a conſidera- 
ble way to the left, where the reſt of the army was 
formed in order of battle ; but on the right it was 
bounded by the wood, on the other fide of which 
the cavalry of the right wing was poſted, having in 
front the village of Halen, from-whence the French 
had been driven by the piquets in the army there 
poſted, and in front of them a windmill, fituated in 
the middle ſpace between them and a battery placed 
on the left of the enemy. 2 
Early in the morning captain Malhorti had, by 
order of prince Ferdinand, poſted the cavalry of the 
right wing in the ſituation we have juſt deſcribed, the 
village of Hartum with incloſures on the right, a nar- 
row wood on the left, the village of Halen in their 
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intended to break the line: that he aſked which way 
the cavalry was to march, and Who was to be their 


| Ligonier, and deſired to be condutted in perſon to 
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they could be joined by the firſt line of cavalry : that 
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colonel Ligonier, and he could mot think the prince 


guide : that when be (the aid. du-eamp) offered ty 
lead the column through che wood on the leſt, his 
lordſhip ſeemed ſtill diffatisfied with the order, ſay. 
ing it did not agree with the order brought by colonel 


the prince, that he might have an explanation from 
his own mouth; a reſolution which was Immediately 
executed, The next evidence, a colonel in the ar. 
my, made. oath, that, in his opinion, -when the order; 
were delivered to lord George, his lordſhip was 
alarmed to a yery great degree, and ſeemed to be in 
the utmoſt confuſion. ee en 

A nobleman, of high rank and unblemiſhed repu- 
taion, declared, that captain Winchingrode having 
told him it was abſolutely neceſſary that the caval 
ſhould march and form a line to ſupportithe foot, he 
had given orders to the ſecond line to march: that, 
as ſoon as they arrived at the place where the addion 
began, he was met by colonel Fitzroy, with an order 
for the cavalry to advance as faſt as poſſible: that, in 
marching to this place, an order. came to halt, until 


| afterwards, in advancing, they were again - halted by 
lord George Sackville : that, in his opinion, they 
might have marched with more expedition, and even 
come up in time enough to act againſt the enemy, 
Some other officers, who were examined on this ſub- 


front, and a windmill in the middle of an open plain, 
which led directly to the enemy. In this poſition 
lord George Sackville was directed to remain until 
he ſhould receive further orders; and here it was 


thoſe orders were given which he was accuſed of dil. 
obeying. Indeed, he was previouſly charged with 
having negleQed the orders of the preceding evening, 
which imported, that the horſes ſhauld be ſaddled at 
one in the morning, though the tents were not to be 
firuck, nor the troops under arms, until they ſhould 
receive further orders, He was accuſed of having - 


4 


Lord George in his defence ſaid, that he never 
received the orders iſſued on the eve of the battle, 
nor any ſort of intimation or plan of atllon, although 


tion as commander in chief of tbe Britiſh forces; 


jett, agreed with the marquis in theſe fentiments, 


he was certainly entided to fome fuch communica- 


that, nevertheleſs, the orders concerning the horles 


diſobeyed theſe orders, and of having come late in- C were obeyed by thoſe who received them: that in- 
to the field, after the cavalry was formed. ſtead of loitering or loſing time while the troops vere 
Captain Winchingrode, aid- du- camp to prince 


forming, he prepared 10 put himſelf at the head of 
Ferdinand, declared upon oath, that while the infan- 1 


f ; | | the cavalry, on the firſt notice that. they were in mo- 
try of the rigit wing were advancing towards the 


enemy for the ſecond time, he was ſent with orders 
to lord George Sackville to advance with the cavalry 
of che right wing, and ſuſtain the infantry, which 
was going to engage, by forming the horſe under his 
command, upon the heath, in a third line behind the 
regiments: that he delivered theſe orders to lord 
George Sackville, giving him to underſtand; that he 
ſhould march the cavalry through the wood or trees 
on his left, to the heath where they were to he form- 

ed: that, on his return to the heath, he met colonel - 


> 
ö 


| 


Fitzroy at full gallop towards lord George; and. that 
he (Winchingrode) followed him back in order to 
haſten the march of the cavalry. 1 
Colonel Ligonier, another of the prince's aids: du- 
camp, depoſed, that he carried orders from the gene- 
ral to lord George to advance with the cavalry, in 
order to take advantage of the diſorder which appear- 
ed in the 'enemy's cavalry: that lord George made 
no anſwer to theſe orders, but turning to the troops, 
commanded them to draw their fwords and march: 
that the colonel ſeeing them advance a few'paces'on 
the Tight forwards, told bis lordſhip that : he: ſhould 


bk £- 


©: 1 | neareſtand moſt praſticable way of advancing-againt 
| the enemy was (bythe way of the windmill; to the 


march to the left : that, in the mean time, colonel 


Fitzroy arriving with orders for the Britiſh cavalry 
only to advance, lord George ſaid the orders were 
contradictory, and colonel” Ligonier replied ihey 
differed only in numbers; but the deſtination of his 
march was the ſame, to the let. 
Colonel Fitzroy, the third aid-· du camp to prince 
Ferdinand, gave evidence, that when he told lord 
George it vas the prince's order: for the Britiſb ca- 


valry io advance towards the left, : his lordſhip obſerv- 
PAS UGG. @ | | 


is 


Gotha, which was in the front: that 


tion: that he was ſo eager to perform his duty, as to 
ſet out from his quarters without even waiting for an 
aid - du- camp to attend him; and was in the field be 
fore pay © regs officer of his diviſion: that, when 


ſword to the wood through which he was to paſs: that 


| form the line and: advance; he ſtill imapined 


chird 10 reconnoitre the ehemy : that, in a 
nutes, colonel [Ligonier caming up 


blordihip imm 


* 


captain Winchingrode delivered the order to form 
the cavalry in one line, making a third, to advance 
and ſuſtain the infantry, he neither heard him ſay be 
was to march by the leſt, nor ſa v him point with his 


neither of theſe directions were obſerved by the aids 
du camp or officers then preſent, except one geitle- 
man, the perſon who bore uitneſs tothe eonfuſion in 
the looks and deportment of his lordſhip: that the 


leſt of the village of. Halen: that he imagined ibi 
was the only way thy which. he could be ordered 10 
advance : that, in this perſuaſion, he had ſeft om 
officer to reconnoitte the village of Halen, 2 
object of importancè; as it -yould have been ben 
the flank of the cavaſryrim advaneing forwards: hs 
when ke received the order from” Winehingro io 


this Ws 
his route, and on this: ſuppoſition immediately 
tached an aid du camptitocremove z' regiment o — 

he ſent a ſecon 


to obterye the place vhere the inſantry (were, ant, 


from prince F erdinand to advance the cavalry * 

-immiediatehpndrewthis' ford, and ofen 
them to march forward by the wiadmill : "hah," 
regard 1g chat the.gotbnel faid,.chat; upon bin erg 


| 


with an 
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livering the order, he added © by the left!“ he heard 
no ſuch directions; nor did it reach the ears of any 
other perſon then preſent, except of that officer who 
witneſſed to the ſame direction given by Winchin— 
grode : that immediately after the troops were put 
in motion, colonel Fitzroy arrived with an order 
from prince Ferdinand, importing, that the Britiſh 
cavalry only ſhould advance by the left: that he de- 
clared their orders were contradiftory, and ſeemed 
the more puzzled, as he underſtood that both theſe 
entlemen came off nearly at the ſame time from 
the prince, and were probably directed to communt- 
cate the ſame order : that it was, therefore, natural 
to ſuppoſe there was a miſtake, as there might be 
great danger in breaking the line, as the route by 
the wood appeared more difficult and tedious than 
that by the windmill, which led directly through open 
round to the enemy ; and as he could not think that 
if a body of horſe was immediately wanted, the 
general would ſend for the Britiſh, that were at the 
fartheſt extremity of the wing, rather than for the 
Hanoverian cavalry, who formed the left of the 
line, and conſequently were much nearer the ſcene 


of action: that he, in this uncertainty, reſolved to _ 


apply for an explanation to the prince in perſon, 
who he underſtood was at a ſmall diſtance : that, with 
this view, he ſet out with all poſſible expedition: 
that having entered the wood, and perceived that 
the country beyond it opened ſooner to the leſt than 
he imagined, and captain Smith, his aid du camp, 
adviſing that the Britiſh cavalry ſhould be put in mo- 
tion, he ſent back that gentleman with orders for 
them to advance by the left with all poſſible diſpatch: 
that he rode up to the general, who received him with- 
out any marks of diſpleaſure, and ordered him to 
bring up the whole cavalry of the right wing in a line 
upon the heath; that as the marquis of Granby had 
already put the ſecond line in motion, according to a 
ſeparate order which he had received, and the head 
of his column was already in view coming out of the 
wood, he thought it neceſſary to halt the troops on 
the left until the right ſhould come into the line, and 
afterwards ſend them orders to march flower, that 
two regiments which had been thrown out of the line 
might have an opportunity to replace themlelves in 
their proper ſtations. 5 1 
The court-martial having examined the evidence, 
and heard the defence, gave judgment in theſe words: 
* The court, upon due conſideration of the whole 
matter before them, is of opinion, that lord George 
Sackville is guilty of having diſobeyed the orders of 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic, whom he was by his 
commiſſion and inſtructions directed to obey as com- 
mander in chief, according to the rules of war; and 
t is the farther opinion of this court, that lord George 


Sackville is, and he is hereby adjudged, unfit to 


ſerve his majeſty in any military capacity whatſoever,” 
This ſentence was confirmed by the king, who more- 
over ſignified his pleaſure, that it ſhould be given out 
in public orders, not only in Britain, but in America, 
| and every quarter of the globe where any Engliſh 
iroops happened to be, that officers, being convinced 
that neither high birth nor great employments can 
elter offences of ſuch a nature ; and that ſeeing 
they are ſubject to cenſures, much worſe than death 
© a man who has any ſenſe of honour, they may 
wad the fatal conſequences ariſing from diſobedience 
orders. To complete the diſgrace of this unfor- 
Unate general, his majeſty in council called for the 


uncil-book, and ordered the name of lord George 
dackville 
lellorz. 5 


This trial was ſucceeded by another of a very re- 
drkable nature, and which no leſs attradted the at- 
"mon of the public. Laurence Shirley, earl Ferrers, | 


9 


GG EQURGCE 


— 


with deliberation. 


to be ſtruck out of the liſt of privy-coun- | 


. equally jealous and vindiQtive, 
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a nobleman of a violent ſpirit, who had committed 


many outrages, and, in the opinion of all who knew 


him, given manifold proofs of inſanity, at length per- 
petrated a murder which ſubjetted him to the cogni- 
zance of the law, His deportment to his lady was 
ſo brutal, that application had been made to the houſe 
of peers, and a ſeparation effected by aft of parlia- 
ment. Truſtees were nominated; and one Mr. 
E who had, during the beſt part of his life, 

cen employed in the ſamily, was now appointed re- 
ceiver of the eſtates, at the earl's own requeſt. The 
condutt of this man in the courſe of his ſtewardſhip 
gave umbrage to lord Ferrers, whoſe diſpoſition was 
He imagined all his 
own family had conſpired againſt his intereſt, and. 
that Johnſon was one of their accomplices ; that he 
had been inſtrumental in obtaining the act of parlia- 
ment, which his Jordſhip conſidered as a grievous 
hardſhip ; that he had diſappointed him in regard to 
a certain contract about coal-mines : in a word, that 
there was a colluſion between Johnſon and the earl's 
adverſaries... Inflamed with theſe ſuppoſitions, he 
firſt expreſſed his reſentment by giving Johnſon no- 
tice to quit the farm which he poſſeſſed on the eſtate ; 
but finding the truſtees had confirmed the leaſe, he 
determined to gratify his revenge by aſſaſſination, and 
laid his plan accordingly. 

On Sunday the 1gth of January he appointed this 
unhappy man to come to his houſe on the Friday 
following, in order to peruſe papers, or ſettle ac- 
compts ; and Johnſon went thither without the leaſt 


| ſuſpicion of what was prepared for his reception: 


for although he was no ſtranger to his lordſhip's dan- 
8 diſpoſition, and knew he had ſome time be- 
ore incurred his diſpleaſure, yet he imagined his re- 
ſentment had entirely ſubſided, as the earl had of late 
behaved to him with remarkable complacency. He 


therefore at the time appointed repaired to his lord- - 


| ſhip's houſe of Stanton in Leiceſterſhire, at the 


diſtance of a ſhort mile from his own habitation, and 
was admitted by a maid ſervant. The earl had diſ- 
miſſed every perſon in the houſe, upon various pre- 
tences, except three women who were left in the 
kitchen. Johnſon advancing to the door of the apart- 
ment, was received by his lordſhip, who deſired him 
to walk into another room, where he joined him in a 
few minutes, and then the door was locked on the in- 
ſide, After a great deal of warm expoſtulation, the 
earl inſiſted upon his ſubſcribing a paper, confeſſing 
himſelf a villain ; and on his refuſing to comply with 
this demand, declared he would put him to death. In 


_ vain the unfortunate man remonſtrated againſt this 


cruel reſolution, and deprecated the indignation of 
this furious nobleman. He remained deaf to all his 
intreaties, drew forth a piſtol which he had loaded for 
the purpoſe, and commanding him to implore hea- 
ven's mercy on his knees, ſhot him through the body 
while he remained in that ſupplicating poſture. The 
conſequence of this violence was not immediate 
death; but his lordſhip ſeeing the wretched victim till 
alive and ſenſible, though agonized with pain, felt a 
momentary emotion of pity. He ordered his ſervants 
to convey Mr. Johnſon up ſtairs to a bed, to fend for 
a ſurgeon, and give immediate notice of the accident 
to the wounded man's family, When. Mr. Johnſon's 
daughter came to the houſe, ſhe was met by the earl, 
who told her he had ſhot her father on purpoſe, and 
The ſame declaration he made to the ſurgeon at his 
arrival. He ſtood by him while he examined the 
wound, deſcribed the direction of the ball, and 
ſeemed ſurpriſed that it had not penetrated through 
the body. When he demanded the ſurgeon's opinion 
of the wound, the operator thought proper to tempo» 
rize, for his own ſafety as well as for the take of the 


1 + ' public, 
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public, leſt the earl ſhould take ſome other deſperate 
\ Rep, or endeavour to eſcape. He therefore amuſed 
him with hopes of Johnſon's recovery, about which he 
now ſcemed extremely anxious. He fupported his 
_ ſpirits by immoderate drinking, after having retired 
to another apartment with the ſurgeon, whom he de- 
fired to take all poſſible care of his patient. He de- 
clared, however, that he did not repent of what he 
had done; that Johnſon was a villain, who deſerved 
to die; that in caſe of his death he (the earl) would 
ſurrender himſelf to the houfe of peers, and take his 
trial. He faid he could juſtify the action to his own 
conſcience; and owned his intention was to have 
killed Johnſon outright ; but as he ſtill furvived, and 
was in pain, he deſired that all poſſible means might 
be uſed for his recovery. 

Nor did he ſeem altogether neglectful of his own 
fafety : he endeavoured to tamper with the ſurgeon, 
and enquired what evidence he would give when called 
before a court of juſtice. He. continued to drink 
himſelf into a ſtate of intoxication, and the cruelty 
of his hate ſeemed to return. 
the wounded man to be removed to his own houfe, 
faying, he would keep him under his own roof that 
he might plague the villain, ' He returned to the 
chamber where Johnſon lay, infulted him with the 
through the head, and could hardly Fe reftrained 
from committing further acts of violence on the poor 
man, who was already in extremity, After he retired 
to bed, the ſurgeon procured a ſufficient number of 
armed men to ſeize the murderer, who at firſt threat- 
ened reſiſtance, but was ſoon apprehended, endea- 
vouring to make his eſcape, ind committed to the 
county priſon, From thence he was conveyed to 
London by the gaoler of Leiceſter, and conducted 
by the uſher of the black rod and his deputy into the 
houſe of lords, where the coroner's inqueſt, and the 
affidavits touching the murder being read, the gaoler 


delivered up his priſoner to the care of the black rod, 


and he was immediately committed to the Tower, 
He appeared very calm, compoſed, and unconcerned, 

from the time of his being apprehended ; converſed 
cooly on the ſubjeQ of his impriſonment ; made very 
pertinent remarks upon the nature of the habeas cor- 

us aft of parhament, of which he hoped to avail 
bimſelf ; and when they withdrew from the houſe of 
peers, deſired he might not be viſited by any of his 
relations or acquaintances. His underſtanding, which 


was naturally good, had been well or ; his ar- 


guments were rational, but his conduct was frantic. 


The circumſtances of this affaſtination appeared fo 


cruel and deliberate, that the people cried aloud for 
juſtice ; and the government gave up the offender to 
the laws of his country. 
was appointed lord high-ſteward for the trial of earl 
Ferrers, and fat in ſtate with all the peers and judges 
in Weſtminſter-ball, which was for this purpoſe con- 


verted into a very auguſt tribunal, On the 16th day 
of April the delinquent was brought from the Tower | 
in a coach, attended by the major of the Tower, the 


_-gentleman-gaoler, the wardors, and a detachment 


of the foot-guards. He was brought into court about 
ten; and the lord ſteward with the peers taking their 
— 55 he was arraigned aloud, in the midſt of an 


finite multitude of people, including many fo- 


reigners, who ſeemed wonderfully ſtruck with the 
grandeur and magnificence of the ſcene. The mur- 
was fully proved by unqueſtionable evidence: 
but the earl pleaded inſanity of mind; and, in order 
to make good this plea, called many witneſſes to at- 


teſt his lunacy in a variety of inſtances, which ſeemed 


too plainly to indicate a diſordered imagination: un- 


founded jealouſy of plots and conſpiracies, uncon- 


neftcd ravings, fits of muſing, incoherent ejaculations, 4 ſhips to rec 


3 


He would not allow 


moſt opprobrious language, threatened o ſhoot him 


The lord-keeper Henley 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
ſudden ftarts of fury, denunciations of unprovoked 

revenge, frantic geſticulations, and a' ſtrange Caprice 
of temper, were proved to have diſtinguiſhed bis 


— * — 


ke. « 


* 


, 
* 


condu 
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and deportment. 
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deed, all his neighbours pigs gory had long 
conſidered him as a madman ; and a certain noble ud 


is ſaid to have declared in the houſe of peers, when 


the bill of ſeparation was on the carpet, that he looked 
upon him in the light of a maniac; and that, if lone 


effectual ftep was not taken to deprive him of te 
power of doing mifchief, he did not doubt but that 
they would one day have occafion to try him for 
& 3 . 
The lawyers for the crown endeavoured to inali- 


date the proofs of his lunacy, by obſerving, that he 
was never ſo much deprived of his reaſon but that 


he could diſtinguiſh between good and evil: that the 
murder he had committed was the effeR of revenge, 
for a conceived injury of fome ſtanding : had 

malice was deliberate, and the plan artfully condudled: 


(+ 


that immediately after the deed was perpetrated, the 
earl's converſation and reaſoning was cool and conlfſt- 


ent, until he drank himſelf into a ſlate of intoxication: 


that, in the opinion of the greateſt lawyers, no cri- 
minal can avail himſelf of the plea of lunacy, pro- 
vided the crime was committed during a lucid inter- 
val ; but his lordſhip, far from exhibiting any marks 
of inſanity, had, in the courſe of his trial, diſplayed 
uncommon underſtanding and ſagacity in examining 
the witneſſes, and making many ſhrewd and pertinent 
obſervations on the evidence which was given. 
Theſe ſentiments coincided with the opinion of tie 
peers, who unanimoully declared him guilty. ie 
trial laſted two days; and on the third the lord- 
ſteward, after having made a ſhort ſpeech concems 
the heinous nature of the offence, pronounced! 
ſame ſentence of death upon the earl which malefactors 
of the loweſt claſs undergo; namely, that from e 
Tower, in which he was impriſoned, be ſhould on 


the Monday following, be led to the common place 


of execution, there to be hanged by the neck, 4 
his body be afterwards diffefted and anatont, 
This laſt part of the ſentence feemed to M9 17 
criminal extremely; he changed colour, bu 1 
vered, and he appeared to be in great edel 
but during the remaining part of his life be be 1994 
with ſurpriſing compoſure, and even _— 68 
Aſter he had received ſentence, the lords lis ay 
by a power veſted in them, reſpited bis 2 | 
one month, that he might have time to ſerie 72.7 
. poral and ſpiritual concerns. | 2 , 
N Belote 2 was paſſed, the earl r ead 5775 
in which he begged pardon of their lordlnib - hi 
trouble he had given, as well as for having, dg afl 
own inclination, - pleaded lunacy at the Ic il wi 
friends, He thanked them for the can p heir lor 
which he had been indulged, and intreate wy He 
ecommend him to the King for meer 1d 
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\urable family, which had been allied to the 
— and re that, if he could not be fa- 
voured with the ſpecies of death which in caſes of 
treaſon diſtinguiſhes the nobleman from the plebeian, 
he might at leaſt, out of conſideration of his family, 
be allowed to ſuffer in the Tower, rather than at the 
common place of execution: but this indulgence was 
refuſed, From his return to the Tower, to the day 
of his execution, he betraydd, no mark of apprehen- 
fion or impatience ; but regulated his affairs with 
preciſion, and converſed without concern, or reſtraint. 
On the 5th day of May, his body being demanded 
by the ſherifts at the Tower-gate, in conſequence of 
a writ under the great ſeal of England, directed to 
the lieutenant of the Tower, his lordſhip deſired per- 
miſſion to go in his own landau, and appeared gaily 
dreſſed in a light coloured ſuit of cloaths, embroi- 
dered with filver. He was attended in the landau by 
Mr. ſheriff Vaillant and the chaplain of the T ower, 
followed by the chariots of the ſheriffs, a mourning 
coach and fix filled with his friends, and a hearfe for 
the conveyance of his body. He was guarded by a 
poſſe of conſtables, a party of horſe grenadiers, and 
a detachment of infantry; and in this manner the 
proceſſion moved from the Tower, through an inh- 
nite concourſe of people, to Tyburn, where the gal- 
lows,” and. a ſcaffold erected under it, appeared co- 
vered with black baiſe. The earl behaved with great 
compoſure to Mr. ſheriff Vaillant : he obſerved, that 


occaſion; but that he had particular reaſons for wear- 
ing that ſuit of cloaths : hè took notice of the vaſt 
multitude which crouded around him, brought thither, 
he ſuppoſed, by curioſity to ſee a nobleman hanged : 


that he might be permitted to die in the Tower, where 
the earl of Eſſex, one of his anceſtors, had been be- 
headed in the reign of queen Elizabeth ; an indul- 

ence which, he ſaid, he had the greater reaſon to 
x would be granted, as he had the honour to 
quarter part of his majeſty's arms, He expreſſed 
ſome diſpleaſure at being executed as a common felon, 
expoſed to the eyes of ſuch a multitude, . 
The chaplain, who had never been admitted to him 


ſentiments on religion would be expected by the pub- 


accountable to the public for his private ſentiments: 
that he had always adored one God, the creator of 
the univerſe; and, with reſpett to any particular opi- 


endeavoured to make proſelytes, becauſe he thought 
it was criminal to diſturb the eſtabliſhed religion of 
his country, as lord Bolingbroke had done by the 
publication of his writings. He added, that the 


ligious diſputes, had almoſt baniſhed morality. With 
regard to the crime for which he ſuffered, he declared 
that he had no malice againſt Mr. Johnſon ; and that 
the murder was owing to a 
Calioned by a variety of croſſes and vexations. When 

approached the place of execution, he expreſſed 
an earneſt defire to ſee and. take leave of a certain 
perſon who waited ina coach; a perſon, he ſaid, for 
whom. he had the moſt fincere regard and affection; 


teryie w might unman him, at a time when he had oc- 
caſion for all his fortitude and reſolution, he acquieſ- 


might be given to that perſon, whom he now declined 


I 


afterwards ſent a letter to his; majeſty, remonſtrating, On his arrival at Tyburn he came out of the lan- 
that he was the repreſentative of a very ancient and ſ dau, and aſcended: the ſcaffold with a firm ſtep and 

| ; undaunted countenance, He refuſed to join the 
. Chaplain in his devotions ; but, kneeling with him on 
black cuſhions, he repeated the Lord's Prayer, which 
he ſaid he hadalways admired; and added with great 
energy, O Lord, forgive me all my errors, pardon 
all my fins.” After this exclamation, he preſented his 


the gaiety of his apparel might ſeem odd on ſuch an 


he told the ſheriff he had applied to the king by letter, 


before, obſerving that ſome account of his lordſhip's 


lic, he made anſwer, that he did not think himſelf. 


nions of his own, he had never propagated them, or 


great number of ſeQs, and the multiplication of re- 


rturbation of mind, oc- 


ced in the juſtneſs of the remark, and delivered to 
um a pocket-book, a ring, and a purſe, defiring they | 


but the ſheriff prudently ſuggeſting that ſuch an in- | 
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watch to Mr. ſheriff Vaillant, thanked him and the 
other gentlemen for all their civilities; and ſigniſied 
his defire of being buried at Breden, or Stanton in 


Leiceſterſhire. Finally, he gratified the executioner 
with a purſe of money; then the halter being ad- 
julſted to his neck, he ſtepped upon a little ſtage, 
| eretted upon ſprings, on the middle of the ſcaffold ; 
and, the cap being pulled over his eyes, the ſheriff 
made a ſignal, at which the ſtage fell from under his 
feet, and left him ſuſpended in the air. His body 
| having hung an hour and five minutes, was cut down, 


placed in the hearſe, and conveyed to the public the- 
atre for diſſection, where being opened, and lying 
tor ſome days as the ſuhject of a public lecture, at 


length it was carried off and privately interred. 


Having thus related the particulars of two remark 
able trials which engaged the public attention a-ſhort 
time before the king's death, we ſhall now proceed 
to ſuch occurrences as are worthy of ſingular notice, 


| which happened during the courle of his reign. 


In his eighth year (1735) on the- 16th of Febru- 
ary the tide in the Thames roſe ſo high, that the law- 
yers were obliged to be carried out of Weſtminſter 
hall in boats: the parade in St. James's Park was 
under water, and by the great quantity of rains that 
fell on that day numbers of cattle were deſtroyed in 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom, particularly in the 
marſhes of Eſſex. 

The year 1739 was remarkable for one of the ſe- 
vereſt froſts ever known in England. It began on 
Chriſtmas-day, and continued without intermiſſion 

upwards of ſeven weeks. The Thames was frozen 
over in ſuch a manner, that a public fair was held on 
it, and booths erected for the reception of all thoſe 
whoſe curioſity led them thither. The hardſhips of 


ing honour of the Engliſh, let it be recorded, that 
they did every thing in their power to alleviate. the 
diſtreſſes of their ſuffering fellow-ſubje&ts. From 


the king, down to the humble tradeſman, each ſeemed 


anxious to be moſt forward in acts of benevolence : 
lo that a national calamity revived decaying charity, 
During the courſe of the ſummer of 1741 the city 
of London, and places adjacent were viſited with an 
epidemic fever, which, for ſeveral months together 
carried off . numbers of people. The cauſe of 
it was ſuppoſed to ariſe from the heat of the weather, 


which occaſioned a coagulation of the blood, or a 


ſtagnation thereof in the capillary arteries, This diſ- 
temper ſpread all over the nation; and was alſo ſenſi- 
bly felt in Ireland. Keg 

On the 23th of March, 1748, early in the morning, 
a dreadful fire broke out at the houſe of Mr. Eldridge, 
a peruke-maker in Exchange-alley, Cornhill, The 
flames were ſo furious, that notwithſtanding there was 
the. greateſt ſupply of water and engines, with eve 
other poſſible aſſiſtance, yet before noon upwards of 
80 houſes were entirely conſumed, beſides many others 
very conſiderably damaged. Mr. Eldridge and his 
family all periſhed in the flames: and Mr. Cook, a 


merchant, ,who lodged in the houſe, broke his leg by 


jumping out of the window, and died ſoon after. The 


200,000l. | 


| In the ſame year, in the evening of the 4th of 


the poor were extreamly great; but, to the everlaſt- 


damage occaſioned by this accident was eftimated at 
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Auguſt, many ſwarms of locuſts were ſeen in the air 
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in different parts of London. They were ſuppoſed 
to have come from Poland and Hungary, where they 


had this ſummer ſettled in vaſt quantities, and deſtroyed 


all the fruits of the earth. The next day great num- 
bers of them were found in Pall-mall, St. James's 
Park, and Southwark. They ſoon, however, diſap- 
peared, as was ſuppoſed from the difference of our 
climate to that from whence they came; and this 
tranſient viſit rather produced an amuſement to exer- 
ciſe the curioſity of the people, than any preſage of 
danger. ha 

On the 2d of December, in the ſame year, there 
aroſe a prodigious hurricane of wind, which conti- 
nued for near eight hours. A great number of houſes 
were intirely blown down, others {tripped of their roots, 
and many trees torn up by the roots. Several perſons, 
in paſſing the ſtreets, were greatly hurt by the falling 
of chimnies and figns ; and a child who was ftanding 
by the fire was killed by the bricks of the chimney fall- 
ing within-fide the houſe. The moſt conſiderable 
damage was done to the ſhipping and ſmall craft in 


* 


the river, and ſeveral perſons were drowned. Many 


ſhips were driven on ſhore, and great damage done 


on the coaſts of Kent and Suſſex. 


HISTORY Or ENGLAND. 


P. het | 


A. | D. 1 #60, 


In the beginning of the year 1750 two ſhock; , 
an earthquake were felt in den ibetick of ere 


happened on the 8th of F ebruary, and the ſecond on 


the 8th of March.--..F or the particulars of theſe lee 


With reſpe& to the ſtate of learning during the 
reign of George II. it continued advancing tOwardz 
perfection. Many great men appeared in the literg 
world, and although they did not make ſuch a ſhinin 
figure as ſome have done in the preſent reign, yet the 
laid a foundation for the nobleſt improvement in 
every art or ſcience. Simpſon, Saunderſon, and 
M*Laurin carried the knowledge of the mathematicʒ 
to an height unknown before. Phyſic and natural 
hiſtory were cultivated by many learned gentlenen. 
among whom were Dr. Mead and Sir Hans Sloane 
and the Doftors Warburton and Newton ſtood forth 
in defence of Divine Revelation, In a word, ts 
reign of George II. produced many great men, ſone 


of whom are now bright ornaments to their county 


while ſuch as are dead have left behind them the mof 


illuſtrious examples. 


83 . 
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From the Acceſſion of 
TE N 
i To the preſent Time. 


| N* VE R, perhaps, did any prince aſcend the 


throne of his, anceſtors with greater eclat, -or 
under more happy circumſtances, than did his preſent 


majeſty king George III. who, at the time of his ac- 
ceſſion, was only in the 23d year of his age. 


As ſoon as' the death of the late king was necifed | 


to Mr. Pitt, one of the ſecretaries ef ſtate, he imme- 
diately repaired to Kew, (where his young ſovereign- 
then was) and communicated to him the news of this 
important event. In the mean time the lords of the 


for proclaiming his majeſty, which was accordingly 
done the next day at the uſual places and with the ac- 


cuſtomed ceremonies. 3 
While the council was ſitting at Charlton-Houſe 


bis majeſty arrived from Ke, and entering the room 
in which the members were, he addreſſed them as 


follows : © The loſs the nation and I have ſuſtained 
by the death of the king, my grandfather, would 
have been ſeverely felt at any time ; but coming at 
ſo critical a ar 1 and fo unexpected, it is by 
many circumſtances augmented ;z- and the weight now 
falling upon me is much increaſed: I feel my own in- 


ſufficiency to ſupport it as I wiſh; but, animated by the 
. tendereſt affettion for this my native country, and 
depending on the advice, experience, and abilities 
of your lordſhips, the ſupport and aſſiſtance of every 


honeſt man, I enter with chearfulneſs into this ardu- at U 
fituation ; and ſhall make it the buſineſs of my ] minſter, with the archbiſhop of Canterbury read, 


i$ 
Sus 


- - 
- 


Council aſſembled at Charlton- Houſe, and gave orders 


X XV 


| life to promote, in every thing, the glory and happi- 


neſs of theſe kingdoms: ; to preſerve and ſtrengiben 
the conſtitution, both in church and Rate ; and #5 | 
mount the throne in the midſt of an expenſive but 
Juſt and neceſſary war, I ſhall endeavour to proſecu'e 
it in a manner the moſt likely to bring about an ho, 
nourable and laſting peace, in concert with my alli. 
His majeſty then toak- the oaths to maintain dle 
church of Scotland as by law eſtabliſhed ; and having 
figned two inſtruments for that purpoſe, one of then 
was depoſited among the archives of the council, an 
the other tranſmitted io Edinburgh, to be recorded in 
the court of ſeſſion. 8 Ware 
The next thing done by his majeſty was to aſſem 0 | 
both houſes of parliament,.not to tranſact an) buline 
but that of ſwearing in the members, whoſe oatl3 bo 
allegiance were become abſolved by the death of 1 | 
late king. The duke of Rutland, being conti 
| high-ſteward, ſwore in all. the commons; and 
lord-keeper adminiſtered the oaths to the peel. 1 fe 
In the mean time, addreſſes of condolence Jury 
licitation, filled with he warmeſt profeſſions o 1995 
and attachment, were pfeſented to his majeſty "2 
moſt parts of the kingdom. The two houles 2 
liament led the way, and were followed by up m2 
trates, merchants, &c. of London. Perhaps 40 , 1 
a number of addreſſes were never belore ſeen, Well 
ſimilar occaſion. The clergy of London and e 
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head, waited on his majeſty with their compliments on 
his acceſſion to the throne ; and were followed by the 
two univerſities, and moſt-of the bodies politic and 
corporate in the three kingdoms. In a word, the 
whole pepole ſeemed to vie with each other in expreſ- 
ſions of loyalty and affection to their new ſovereign, 
who increaſed the pleaſing idea they had formed of 
him, by the condeſcending and affable manner - in 
which he received them. 

The parliament met on the 18th of November“, 
when his majeſty, after being conducted to the houſe 
- amidſt the univerſal acclamations of his people, opened 
the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech from the throne : 

« My lords and gentlemen, : 

« The juſt concern which I have felt in my own 
breaſt, on the ſudden death of the Jate king my royal 
grandfather, makes me not doubt but you muſt all 
have been deeply affected with fo ſevere a loſs. The 
preſent critical and difficult conjuncture has made this 
lols the more ſenſible, as he was the great ſupport of 
that ſyſtem, by which alone the liberties of Europe, 
and the weight and influence of theſe kingdoms can 
be preſerved, and give life to meaſures conducive to 
thoſe important ends. | 

I need not tell you the addition of weight which 
immediately falls upon me, in being called to the go- 
vernment of this free and powerful country at ſuch a 
time, and under ſuch circumſtances, My conſolation 
is in the uprightneſs of my own intentions, your faith- 
ful and united aſſiſtance, and the bleſſing of heaven 
upon our joint endeavours, which I devoutly implore. 

«© Born and educated in this country, I glory in 
the name of Briton; and the peculiar happineſs of 
my life will ever conſiſt in promoting the welfare of a 
people, whoſe loyalty and warm affettion to me I con- 
fider as the greateſt and moſt permanent ſecurity of 
my throne ; and I doubt not but their ſteadineſs in 
thoſe principles will equal the firmneſs of my invaria- 
ble reſolutions to adhere to and ſtrengthen this excel- 
lent conſtitution in church and ſtate, and to maintain 
the toleration inviolable. The civil and religious 
rights of my loving ſubjects are equally dear to me 
with the moſt valuable prerogatives of my crown ; 
and as the ſureſt foundation of the whole, and the 
beſt means to draw down the divine favour on my 
reign, it is my fixed purpoſe to countenance and en- 
courage the practice of true religion and virtue. 

I reflect with pleaſure on the ſucceſſes with 
which the Britiſh arms have been proſpered this laſt 


G 8 III. 


of Canada, with the city of Montreal, is of the mol 
intereſting conſequence, and muſt be as heavy a 
blow to my enemies, as it is a conqueſt glorious to 
us; the more glorious becauſe effected without 
effuſion of blood, and with that humanity which 
makes an amiable part of the charatter of this 
nation, | 

Our advantages gained in the Eaſt-Indies have 
been ſignal, and muſt greatly diminiſh the ſtrength 
and trade of France in thoſe parts, as well as procure 
the moſt ſolid benefits to the commerce and wealth of 
my ſubjefts. | EE 

In Germany where the whole French force has 
been employed, the combined army, under the wiſe 
and able conduct of my general, prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwic, has not only ſtopped their progreſs, but 

as gained advantages over them, notwithſtanding 


ſummer. The total reduction of the vaſt ſhe mon 


pr EY 


> N 


N was removed from Kenſington to the 1 called the 
Ances Chamber near the houſe of peers, where it lay in ſtate 


In che evening of the 10th of November, the body of his late 


their boaſted ſuperiority, and their not having hither- 
to come to a general engagement. 

My good brother and ally the king of Pruſſia, 
although ſurrounded with numerous armies of ene- 
mies, has, with a magnanimity and perſeverance 
almoſt beyond example, not only withſtood their 
various attacks, but obtained very conſiderable vic- 
tories over them, ; 

Of theſe events I ſhall ſay no more at this time, 
becauſe the nature of the war in thoſe parts has kept 
the campaign there ſtill depending. | 

*As my navy is the principal-article of our national 
ſtrength, it gives me much ſatisfaction to receive it 
in ſuch good condition ; whilſt the fleet of France 
is weakened to ſuch a degree, that the ſmall remains 


of it have continued blocked up by my ſhips in their 


own ports: at the fame time the French trade 1s 
reduced to the loweſt ebb ; and with joy of heart I 
ſee the commerce of my kingdoms, that great ſource 
of our riches, and fixed object of my never- failing 
care and protection, flouriſhing to an extent never 
known in any former war. 

* The. valour and intrepidity of my officers and 
forces, both at ſea and land, have been diſtinguiſhed 
ſo much to the glory of the nation, that I ſhould be 
wanting to them if I did not acknowledge it. This 
is a merit which I ſhall conſtantly encourage and re- 
ward; and I take this occaſion to declare, that the 
zealous and uſeful ſervice of the militia, in the pre- 
ſent arduous conjuntture, is very acceptable to 
me, | 
* In this ſlate I have found things at my acceſſion 
to the throne of my anceſtors; happy in viewing the 
proſperous part of it ; happier ſtill ſhould I have 
been, had I found my kingdoms, whoſe true intereſts 
I have entirely at heart, in full peace: but ſince the 
ambition, injurious encroachments, and dangerous 
deſigns of my ememies, rendered the war both uſt 
and neceſſary, and the generous overture made laſt 


winter, towards a congreſs for a pacification, has not 


yet produced any ſuitable return, I am determined, 
with your chearful and powerful aſſiſtance, to proſe- 
cute this- war with vigour, in order to that deſirable 
objet, a ſafe and honourable peace. For this pur- 
pole it is abſolutely incumbent upon us to be early 
prepared ; and I rely upon your zeal and hearty 
concurrence to ſupport the king of Pruſſia, and the 
reſt of my allies, and to make ample proviſion for 
carrying on the war, as the only means to bring our 
enemies to equitable terms of accommodation.“ 
„Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, | 
„The greateſt uneaſineſs which I feel at this time 


is in conſidering the uncommon burthens neceſſarily 


brought upon my faithful ſubje&s. I deſire only 
ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be requiſite to proſecute the war 
with advantage; be adequate to the neceſſary ſer- 
vices ; and that they may be provided for in the 
moſt ſure and effectual manner. You may depend 
upon the faithful and punQual application of what 
ſhall be granted. I have ordered the proper eſti- 
mates for the enſuing year to be laid before you ; 
and alſo an account of the extraordinary expences 
which, from the nature of the different and remote 
operations, have been unavoidably incurred. 

It is with peculiar reluQtance that I am obliged 
to mention any thing which perſonally regards my- 
ſelf. But as the grant of the greateſt part of the civil 
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in Henry the VIIth's Chapel, Weſtminſter-abbey, the of 
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till the next night, when it was interred with great funeral 


Cumberland x Ah as chief mourner. 
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liſt revenues is now determined, I truſt in your duty 
and affection to me, to make the proper proviſion for 
ſupporting my civil government with honour and dig- 
nity. On my part you may be aſſured of a regular 
and becoming economy,” 


The eyes of all Europe are upon you. From 
your reſolutions the proteſtant intereſt hopes for 
protection, as well as all our friends for the preſerva- 
tion of their independeney; and our enemies fear 
the final diſappointment of their ambitious and de- 
{irnttive views. Let theſe hopes and fears be con- 
firmed and augmented by the vigour and diſpatch of 


dur proceedings. 


a ple aſing circumſtance, which I look upon as one 
0: the moſt auſpicious omens of my reign : that hap- 
by extintion of diviſions, and that union and good 
harmony which continue to prevail amongſt my ſub- 


3es, afford me the moſt agreeable proſpeft. The 
natural diſpoſition and wiſh of my heart are to ce- 
ment and promote them ; and I promiſe myſelf that 
nothing will ariſe on your part to interrupt or diſturb 
a ſituation ſo eſſential to the true and laſting felicity 
of this great people. 
Both houſes preſented the moſt dutiful and loyal 
addreſſes to this ſpeech; and the commons, as a 
proof of their affection, granted the ſum of 80v,000l. | 
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to defray the expences of the civil liſt. They then 
proceeded to grant the ſupplies for the ſervice of the 
current year, the whole of which amounted to up- 


wards of nineteen millions. | 


of a new king, for ſomething to be done of a public 
nature for the benefit of diſtreſſed ſubjetts, ſo the 
parliament, immediately on their meeting after 
the holidays, paſſed an att in favour of inſolvent 
debtors, who, in conſequence of giving up all their 
effects, were to be diſcharged by the juſtices at the 
quarter ſeſſion. No-att was ever paſſed at a more 
ſeaſonable junQure ; for the priſons were filled with 
poor unfortunate creatures whoſe wives and children 
were ſtarving. This act, however, had in it a clauſe, 
attended with ſuch conſequences, that it was found 
neceſſary to repeal it. It was imagined that every 
creditor might compel a debtor to give up his effects, 
and if he concealed any of them, to the amount of 20l. 
he was to ſuffer death as a felon. This clauſe was | 
laid bold of by many of the lower forts of tradeſmen, | 
who, in in order to cheat their creditors, got one of 
their own relations to compel them to account; fo 
that a door was opened for perjury, and many per- 
ſons were deprived of their property under the pro- 
ſtituted authority of an act of parliament. Indeed, 
the abuſe became ſo glaring, that the city of Lon- 
don preſented a petition td have it repealed ; but it 
did not take place till the meeting of the new par- 
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% My lords and gentlemen, 


- * 


in this expeQation I am the more encouraged 


A. D. 1761. As it is cuſtomary, on the acceſſion 


hament. - 3 | | 
In the beginning of March the king ſent a meſ- 
ſage to both houſes, importing, that as nothing could 
contribute more towards promoting the intereſts of 
the people than that of rendering the judges inde- 
pendent, ſo he deſired they would grant him leave 
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to advance their ſalaries, and that they ſhould hold 
their places by patent for life; for by the att of ſet- 
tlement at the revolution, they were to expire within 
hx months after the death of the king. In conſe- 
quence of this meſſage, the ſalaries of the nine puiſne 
judges in England were advanced from 1500l. to 
20001. and the three chiefs in proportion. In Scot- | 
land, the lord preſident, inſtead of 10001, a year, 
was allowed -1300 ; the lords of ſeſſion 700l. inſtead 
af 500 ; and the lords juſticiary, 1000 inſtead of gool. 
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chair with equal candour and capacity, having figni. 
hed his intention to reure from bulineſs, in —4 
quence of age, infirmities, and other motives of . 
private nature, the commons determined to beſtos 
upon him ſome fignal marks of their eſteem and re. 
gard. They accordingly reſolved that the thanks of 
the houſe ſhould be given to Mr. Speaker, for his 
conſtant and unwearied attendance in the chair 
during the courſe of above thirty-three years, in fy 
ſucceſſive parliaments ; for the A "60 bo Integrity 
and ſteady impartiality of his conduct there; and 
for the indefatigable pains he had, with uncommon 
abilities, conſtantly taken to promote the honour and 
dignity of parliament, and to preſerve inviolable the 
rights and privileges of the commons of Great 


Britain. | | 
The houſe alſo reſolved to preſent an addreſ to 


the king, humbly to beleech his majeſty, that he 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to beſtow ſome fignal 
mark of his royal, favour upon the right honourable 
Arthur Onſlow, eſq. for his great and eminent fer. 
vices performed to his country, for the ſpace of 
thirty-three years and upwards. This application 
was very agreeable to the king's own generous di. 


| poſition. He expreſſed a proper ſenſe of the [peak 


er's great ſervices and unblemiſhed character; and 
that gentleman was gratified with an annual penſion 
of goool. payable out of his majelty's treaſure at the 


| Exchequer, for his own life and that of his ſon, 


All the public buſinels being diſpatched, the king 
repaired to the houſe of lords on the 19th day of 
March, and having figned ſuch bills as were ready, 
cloſed the ſeflion with a. ſpeech from the throne. 
Soon after which the parliament was diflolved, and 
writs were iſſued for a new one to be choſen, 

It is now time to direct our attention to affairs on 
the continent. 1 | 

Early in this year the French king's ambaſſador at 
the court of Stockholm delivered a declarationto the 
Swediſh monarch, importing, that the moſt Chriſtian 
king, moved by the calamities of war, ſo widely dif- 
fuſed, and ſo ſeverely felt in different part of ihe 
world, thought it his indiſpenſible duty to declare, 


chat his humanity in general, and his regard to lis 
| own ſubjeas in particular, prompted him to exprel 


his defire that his allies would concur with him in 


reſtoring the tranquillity of Europe: that in adjult- 


ing. the differences between France and England he 
would abundantly ſhew his moderation, whenever 


Mfonable terms: that common humanity required M 


lies to concert with him a plan of pacihcation, an 
he hoped every member of the alliance would labour 


Great Britain ſhould be inclined to acquieſce N. 
* 


to ſtrengthen, if poſſible, the bands of ami with 
| which they were connected: that, in the mean time, 


an accumulation of diſtreſs among his unhappy ub! 
jets; an additional depopulation of coun 
diſorder in the finances of ſeveral powers; 4 

greateſt doubt whether an advantageous peace c co 
be made in Germany, induced him to declare, - 
as the war had conſiderably diminiſhed his Le 


he was conſtrained to leſſen his ſubſidies, — 
c 


| . EL tinu 
to give notice, that ſhould the war conti de letter 


no longer promiſe an exact compliance V 
of his engagements, — 

In conſequence of this declaration, fo Vienna, 
were made by the courts. of Peterſburg Paris on 
Sweden, and Poland, which were ſigne 1 < the 
the 2th of March, and delivered at Lol ck mio 
giſt of the ſame month. The count ©, third 
of. Great Britain and Pruſſia appeare oo de held 
| of April; and a congreſs was appointe th for the 
at Augſburgh, as the moſt proper fitual! 


Mr. Onſlow, who had fo long filled the ſpeaker's , 
1 ws, 


contending powers. 4, 


tries; 2 


general Briedenback took poſſeſſion of a large ma- 


tempt. 


| at liberty to penetrate. into the heart of that electorate. 


| TOUS as the prince de Soubiſe, at the head of a ſecond 


: Þ 0 
— * 


But notwithſtanding theſe ſeeming diſpoſitions for 
peace, the war in Germany was carried on with great 
ſpirit, In the beginning of February prince Ferdi- 


nand aſſembled his army, and began his march to- 
wards Caſſel, on the 18th day of that month, in four 
columns, by the way of Warbourg, Liebelnau, Sielen, 
and Dringelbourg, the command of the vanguard 


being aſſigned to the marquis of Granby, who. ad- 
vanced to Kerkberg and Metze. In the mean time 
the hereditary prince having received intelligence 
that the French garriſon of Fritzlar was not prepared 
for a defence, he marched thither with a few battalions, 
in hopes of carrying the place by a ſudden aſſault, 
with muſquetry only: but he met with ſuch a warm 
reception, that he was obliged to wait for the arrival 


of ſome artillery, which was made uſe of with ſuch 
ſucceſs that the governor of the place was compelled 


to capitulate on honourable terms. In the interim, 


gazine at Roſenthal, and made an unſucceſsſul attempt 
upon Marpurg, in which he loſt his life; but this 
place was afterwards abandoned by the French at the 
approach of the marquis of Granby, who. took pol- 
ſeſſion of it. | ro gs | 5 
Prince Ferdinand now reſolved to reduce Ziegen- 
heim and Caſſel before the duke de Broglio ſhould 
receive his reinforcements, and theſe two places were 
accordingly inveſted, The allied army was cantoned 
in two lines, with the right extending to Lahne, and 
the left ſtretched towards Fulda ; while prince Ferdi- 
nand fixed his head quarters at Schwienſberg. Having 
left a garriſon at Marpurg, lord Granby marched 
into the neighbourhood of Lohr. Another body, 
under general Hardenberg, advanced to Kircham, 
while the detachment employed at the fiege of Caſlel 
proceeded very ſlowly in their operations, and re- 
ceived ſome ſevere rebuffs from ſallies made by the 
garriſon. 5 | 
By this time the duke de Broglio was joined by 
all the detachments he expetted from the Lower 
Rhine, and advanced towards the army of the allies, 
which at this time was unable to meet him in the 
field. On the 21ſt day of March the detachment 
under the hereditary prince was, in its march from 
Heimbach, encountered by a numerous body of the 
enemy, near the village of Stangerode, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gronberg. The attack was made by 


the enemy's dragoons, the very firſt ſhock of which 


broke the whole foot of the allies, conſiſting of nine 
regiments of Hanoverians, Heſſians, and Brunſwick- 
ers. Two thouſand were either killed or taken, to- 
gether with eighteen pair of colours and twelve pieces 
of artillery. . 

After this blow the allied army could no longer think 
of making head againſt the French, or of maintaining 
their ground in Heſſe. They broke up the blockade 
of Zeigenheim, which was followed by raiſing the 
ſiege of Caſſel, after the trenches had been opened 
27 days, They then evacuated the whole country of 
Heſle, retiring behind the Dymel, and falling back 
nearly to the quarters they poſſeſſed before this at- 


The enemy was now once more in poſſeſſion of 
the whole landgravate of Heſſe Caſſel ; they were alſo 
maſters of Munden and Cottingen in Hanover, and 


The ſituation of the allies appeared the more dange- 


rench army, was encamped on the Lower Rhine. 
About the middle of May the hereditary prince of 
runſwic, at the head of a ſeparate body, advanced 
10 Nettolen, in the neighbourhood of Munſter, to 
Watch the motions of this army,  Soubile had by this 
ume formed three different camps at Duſſeldorp, 
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tinued in cantonment. In the mean time the war 
was proſecuted by detached parties, and ſkirmiſhes 
were fought with various ſucceſs, The army of the 
duke de Broglio, having, about the. latter end of 
June, croſſed the Dymel, diſlodged general Sporcken 
rom his poſt on the left of that river, with the loſs of 
1800 men taken priſoners, 19 pieces of gannon, 400 
| hoxſes, and 200 waggons, The French next took 
poſſeſſion, of Warburg, Padeborn and Dringlebroen, 
and on the 2d of July, compelled prince Ferdinand 
to pals the Lippe. Theſe ſucceſſes, however, were 
ovet-balanced by the atchievements of ſmall parties 
of the allies, who, at different times, were diſpatched 
to haraſs them in their motions, and cut off their 
convoys of proviſion. 5 | 
In the morning of the igth of July general Luck- 
ner, with his detachment, advanced to Salme, where 
the count de Chabot was poſted with a ſtrong body of 
horſe and foot, which he attacked with ſuch fury, that 
they were forced to repaſs the Lippe in haſte, having 
| loſt about 200 men, and as many horles in their re- 
treat. Other parties intercepted the French convoys 
in the neighbourhood of Caſſel, and did ſuch conſi- 
derable; damage to the enemy, that they reſolved 
to unite their armies and give battle to prince Ferdi- 
nand, _ | | i #5 
The allies formed their camp at a place called 
Hohenover. The right wing, at the extremity of 
which the hereditary prince was poſted, extended as 
far as the village de Buderich, and this was guarded 
by a detachment. The body of the army occupied 
the heights of Wambeln, and the prince of Anhalt 
Een the ground between the Illengen, and Ho- 
enover. The marquis of Granby maintained his 
polition on the heights of Kirck-Denckern, and lieu- 
tenant general Wutgenau, advancing from the heath 
of Untrup, marched by his right in order to reach 
the village of Kirck-Denckern : the avenues and 
poſts on the little rivers Aſte and Sultzbah were de- 
fended by the piquets of the army. On the 15th of 
July, the army of Soubiſe, having ſtruck their tents, 
advanced on the leſt of the allies, and diſlodged the 
advanced poſt of lord Granby, againſt whoſe corps 
their chief efforts were direfted,. Prince Ferdinand 
now commanded the marquis of Granby to maintain 
his ground to the laſt extremity. Wutgenau was ora 
dered to make a motion to the left to block up the 
high road from Lipſtadt to Ham, and att in concert 
with the marquis, whoſe right was likewiſe ſuſtained 
by the left of the body commanded by the prince of 
Anbalt, and this general's own right extended to the 


— — 
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Aſte, above Kirck-Denckren. Lieutenant general 


Conway replaced the prince of Anhalt between Illen- 


gen and Hohenover. The hereditary prince or- 


dered lieutenant general Boſe to ſecure the heights of 
Wambeln, leaving count Kilmanſiegge on the ſide of 


Buderich. The greateſt part of the artillery was 


placed on the front of the left, General Sporcken, 
who encamped with a ſeparate body at Hortzfeld, was 
ordered to detach ſix ſquadrons and as many battalions 
over the Lippe, to ſupport M. Wutgenau, and to cos 
operate with the reſt as he ſhould judge moſt effec- 
tual for the advantage of the whole, | 


In the evening of the 15th of July the enem | 
made a furious attack on lord Granby's poſt, whic 


P — 


was ſuſtained with the moſt intrepid bravery and re- 


ſolution till the arrival of Wutgenau, who advancing 
on his left, and charging them in flank, obliged them 
to retire into the woods with precipitation. The pri- 
ſoners having informed prince Ferdinand, .that mar- 
ſhal Broglio had decamped from Erwite by break of 
day, in order to join Soubile, and give battle to the 
allies, coneluded that the ſtrongeſt efforts would be 


made upon his left, and formed his diſpoſitions ac- 


urich and Rees, though part of his forces ſtill con- 


cordingly. General Howard was ordered io bring 
| Fe OA up 


Moy, — 4 ra 
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about a le 


pieces of artillery. 
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up the brigade of infantry, commanded by lord Fre- 
derick Cavendiſh, and the cavalry of lord Pembroke. 
Colonel Grevendorff was detached with two battali- 
ons to barricade and fortify the village of Kirck- 
Denckern, and to be there, in caſe of neceſſity, ſup- 
ported by general Howard. At three in the morning 


' the whole French army advanced again to the attack 


on the ſide where Wutgenau was poſted, and a terri- 
ble fire of cannon and muſquetry was maintained on 
both fides for five hours, during which the enemy 
was not able to gain one inch of ground. About 
nine prince Ferdinand received advice that Broglio's 
deſign was to cannonade lord Granby's camp, from an 
oppoſite eminence ; he therefore ordered immediately 
a body of troops to anticipate this operation by mak- 
ing a vigorous charge. Accordingly they advanced 
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with the greateſt intrepidity; and attacked the enemy 


with ſo much fury, that the French were ſoon obliged 
to give way, and abandon the field of action. Their 
left, however, ſtill maintained a ſevere cannonade on 
the fide where the hereditary prince commanded ; 
but were no ſooner informed of their defeat on the 
right, than they deſiſted from the attack, and retreated 
in good order. They were purſued as far as Hiltrup, 
e from the field of battle, and would in 
all probability have ſuffered a total defeat had the na- 
ture of the ground permitted the artillery to act, but 


| this being impoſſible, the French ſuſtained very little 


loſs. They had, however, about 5000 men killed and 


taken priſoners in this attack, ſome colours, and a few 


Prince Ferdinand's loſs did not 
exceed 500 men. V 
This was the greateſt action that happened during 


the whole campaign in Weſtphalia, and did immortal 


honour to the commander in the diſpoſition, and to 
the bravery and intrepidity of the troops in the exe- 
cution. It was, however, far from being deciſive; 


the French, notwithſtanding the conſiderable loſs they 


had ſuſtained, were ſtill ſuperior in number. 


Alter this defeat, the two French generals, from a : 


miſunderſtanding between them, divided their armies. 
Broglio, with his diviſion, marched towards Caſſel, 
and Soubiſe retreated to Dortmund, and croſſed the 
Roer, in order to ſecure a preat number of barges 
then paſſing down the Rhine with proviſions for his 
army. He did not, however, take this ſtep, before 


he had ſent off two large detachments to reinforce 


Broglio. Nor did he continue any longer on the 
other fide of the Roer, than was neceſſary to receive 
his proviſions, when he repaſſed both that river and 
the Lippe, advancing asfar as Dulmen. In the mean 
time Brogtio penetrated ſtill farther into the eleQtorate 


of Hanover, took poſſeſſion of Keſter, and fortified 
' the place. | 


The allied army being greatly inferior to the 


French, prince Ferdinand retired to Dumolt, and 


called in moſt of his detachments. | The French en- 
camped near him on the heights of Neim, and ſeveral 


' ſkirmiſhes happened between the two armtes, in one 


of which prince Henry, brother to the hereditary 


prince, was mortally wounded. 


In the mean time general Lucker g. a conſi- 
derable advantage at Caſſel. He attacked and routed 
a large body of the enemy, and took many priloners, 


ammunition. 85 | | 
Nor were the French idle. Broglio, having croſſed 
the Weſer with his whole army, prince Ferdinand 


made a forced march, paſſed the Dymel, and advanced 


to Caſſel. Broglio perceiving that he could not now 
advance to the city of Hanover, without bringing on 
a general engagement with the allied army, thought 
proper to retreat, The French being thus retired, 


| 1 Ferdinand proceeded to Paderborn, and eſta- 


iſhed his head quarters at Bunne. 
2 ; 


| together with' ſome horſes, and a large quantity of 


N 


encamped his army at Eimbeck, where he laid the 


demoliſhed, and large quantities of proviſions de- 


ſide of the Lippe: but he foon after repaſſed that 


the army of Soubiſe, under the command of the 


attempt upon Bremen: but the inhabitants joining 


camp at Eimbeck, nor was he at all diſturbed, tillthe 


take poſſeſſion of a defile at Amelunxhorn, on the 


| 4th he, with the main body of his army, croſſed the 
part of his orders already executed, the 104 


forced the enemy's poſt at Cappelnhagen, aud, 4 


_ overturned, and this accident retarded him! 


ff 
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The duke de Broglio, having re:crofſed the Weſer, 


whole country under contribution. In the mean 
time Soubile erefted his ovens at Dorſten, and gar 
riſoned the place with one battalion, but the heregi. 
tary pr:nce found means to attack and reduce the 
town. The garrifon were made prilonets ; the ovens 


ſtroyed. This obliged Soubiſe to retreat to the other 


river, and advanced again to Coesfelt. ravaging, with 
his detachments, all the riorthetn parts of the coun- 
try. | : 

Towards the end of September a detachment from 


count de Conflans, advanced to the gates of Embden, 
which was garriſoned by two companies of Engliſh 
inyalids, who obtained an honourable capitulation, 
and embarked for Bremen. The French did not 
however, continue long in the town: they laid the 
neighbouring country under contributlon, and imme- 
diately evacuated the plate. But the country boors, 
flying to arms, and ſinking the pontoons, on which 
the enemy had paſſed the river, it was ſome time be- 
fore the detachment could return to their camp. 
Another party of the army entered the city of Oſnas! 
burg, and pillaged the place, the inhabitants not 
being in a condition to pay the enormous contribu- 
tions demanded by the enemy. A third party made an 


the garriſon, the French were obliged to retire with 
the utmoſt precipitation, | 
During theſe tranfattions Broglio lay inattive in his 


beginning of November; when prince Ferdinand 
formed a plan for attacking him unexpettedly, beſore 
he could call in his detachments. In order io thishe 
ordered the hereditary prince and general Luckner, 
reinforced by the garriſon of Wolfenbuttle, to ad- 
vance from their reſpeQtive poſts, ſo as to be in the 
neighbourhood of Eimbeck by a certain hour on the 
5th of November. He commanded the marquis of 
Granby to force the French poſt at Cappelnhagen on 
the fourth ; to proceed next day to W ickenſen, and 
block up a defile in that neighbourhood, on the road 
from Elcherſhauſen to Eimbeck, He lent general 
Hardenberg with a detachment to paſs the Weſer at 
Badenwerder, that he might at the appointed time 


other road from Elcherſhauſen to Eimbeck. On the 


river near Haſtenbeck, and advanced towards oy 
beck. When he approached Wickenſen, be {ou 

d being 
occupied by a ſtrong body of Britiſh grenadiers a 
highlanders: for the marquis of Granby had bravely 


the hour appointed, blocked up the dehie. 7 
mean time M. de Chabot finding he was interoepre | 
immediately retreated towards Eſcherſhaulen, ? 
truck into the road to Eimbeck, which et, 3 
denberg had been ordered to ſecure: but, une 


nately for that officer, ſome of his 2 _ 


that he did not arrive at the place appoinie * 
in the morning; by which time Chabot ha n 
the defile on his way to Eimbeck, and by 29 en 
ed that place without farther interrupt „g in the 

Prince Ferdinand, being thus diſappone French 
miſcarriage of his plan, advanced towards ibe 
camp; but he found it too ſtrong to be 
with any probability- of ſucceſs. He . 
ſolved to turn their flatks, as if be d 
off their communication with Goninge", e 
which, he was well affured, would en Bro 
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Broglio to an engagement on equal terms, or oblige 


him to retreat. 
and on the ninth of November the whole French 
army retired. A) . | 
After this no tranſaQtionof conſequence happened in 
Germany. The duke de Broglio quartered his forces 
in and about Caſſel; while thoſe of Soubiſe were 
diſtributed at Duſſeldorp and along the Lower Rhine. 
The allies fixed their quarters at Hilderſnam, Mun- 


ſter, Hamelen, and Eimbeck. The Britiſh cavalry 


wintered in Eaſt Frieſland, and the infantry in the 
biſhopric of Oſnaburg, . 

During the courſe of this year ſeveral ſucceſsful 
exploits were performed in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 
After the reduction of Pondicherry, an armament was 
equipped againſt the French ſettlement of Mahie, 
fituated on the coaſt of Malabar, about thirty miles 
to the northward of Tillicherry. A body of forces 
for this expedition was embarked at Bombay, under 
the command of major Hector Monrd, who atted 
with ſuch ſpirit, that in the beginning of February, 
M. Loner, the French governor at Mahie, was 
obliged to ſurrender the place with all it dependencies. 
But the French officers in the Eaſt Indies had ex- 
erted themſelves with ſo much induftry, as to inter- 
eſt in their cauſe a prince of the Mogul empire, 
named Shah Zadda, who at the head of 80,000 men, 


took the field againſt the forces of the Eaſt India 


company, conimanded by major John Carnack, and 
reinforced by the ſuba of Bengal. This army con- 
ſiſted of 300 Europeans, 2500 ſepoys, and 20,000 
black troops, with 12 pieces of cannon. Both armies 
advanced to the neighbourhood of Guya, where, on: 
the 15th of January, the Mogul's troops were routed 
in a pitched battle. All their artillery was taken, 
together with part of their baggage, and a number of 
French officers. 135 
About this time a revolution happened in favour of 
Mir Coſſim Ali Kawn, who was placed on the throne 
of Bengal in the room of his father-in-law Jaffier Ali 
Kawn, raiſed to that dignity by lord Clive, and now 
depoſed for his cruelty and mal-adminiſtration. This 
change, however, did not affect the intereſt of the 
Engliſh Eaft India company : on the contrary the 
new nabob confirmed and enlarged their privileges 
and immunities. | Is | 
In the month of June the ifland of Dominico, in 
the Weſt-Indies, was taken from the French, by a 
party of Engliſh forces under the command of lord 
Rollo, and aſſiſted by commodore 2 Doug- 
las, with four ſhips of the line. At firſt the inhabit- 
ants would have ſubmitted, but M. de Longprie, the 
governor, ſtirred them up to hold out, under pre- 
tence that ſome ſhips would ſoon arrive to their aſſiſt- 
ance. Lord Rollo, finding him obſtinate, landed 
with a party of grenadiers, commanded by calonel 
Melville, and drove the enemy from their advanced 
poſts, after which they proceeded to the head quar- 
ters of the governor, whom they took priſoner with 
all his officers.” Next day the magiſtrates, and indeed 


all the inhabitants of the iſland, except the ſoldiers, 
took the oaths to our government. The forts that 


had been'damaged were Tepaired, and every thing 


ſettled in a proper manner; after which lord Rollo 
and Sir James Dovglas ſet fail for the iſland of Gua- | 


daloupe. ©) | 


The Engliſh navy wasthis year remarkably ſucceſs- | 


ful; ſeveral engagements happened in different parts of 


the ſeas, and many of the enemy's ſhips were taken. 
But the following is juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt 
remarkable and gallant actions which diſtinguiſhed 
this war, and fully evinced the vaſt ſuperiority: po- 
felled by the Engliſh navy over that of France. On 
the tenth of Auguſt, captain Faulknet᷑ of the Bellona, 

© ſhip'of the line, and the Brilliant, a frigate of thirty 
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He choſe, however, the latter, 


III. 


guns, failed from the river Tagus for England, hav- 
ing on board a conſiderable ſum of money for the 
merchants of London. On the 13th in the after- 
noon, being then off Vigo, they deſcried three fail 
of ſhips ftanding in for the land, one of the line of 
battle, and two frigates. As ſoon as they perceived 
captain Faulkner, they bore down upon him, till 
within the diſtance of ſeven miles, when they took 
both the Bellona and frigate for two decked ſhips, 
and not chuſing to ſtand an engagement, they ſud- 
denly wore round, filled all their fails, and crouded 
away. Captain Faulkner being by this time convinc- 
ed of their ſize, and, from the intelligence he had 
received, conjeQturing that the large ſhip was the 
Courageaux, as it actually proved to be, he hoiſted 
all the ſail he could carry, and gave chace till ſun-ſet, 
when one of the French frigates hauling out in the 
offing, he threw out a ſignal to the Brilliant to purſue 
in that direction, which order was immediately abcyed. 
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They did not loſe fight of the enemy all night, but 
| at ſun-riſe had gained only two miles upon them in a 


chace of fourteen hours, ſo that the French commo- 


dore might ſtill have avoided an engagement had he 
thought proper; but he no longer declined the aQtion, 


for by this time he plainly perceived that one of the 
Engliſh ſhips was a frigate, and the Bellona, at that 
diſtance, appeared to him much ſmaller than ſhe really 
was. He now hoiſted a red enſign on the mizen 
ſhrouds, as a ſignal for his two frigates to cloſe with, 
and engage the Brilliant ; at the ſame time he hauled 
down his ſtudding fails, wore round, and ſtood for 
the Bellona under his top-fails, while captain Faulk- 
ner advanced towards him with an eaſy ſail, and or- 
dered his quarters ,to be manned. The two ſhips 
were equal in burthen, in number of guns, and in 
weight of metal. The crew of the Courageux 


| amounted to 700 men, commanded by M. du Guy 
Lambert. 


The Bellona's complement conſiſted of 
550 men, all the officers were perſons of known me- 


rit, and the commander had, on ſeveral occaſions, 
| diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery and condutt. 
The fire on both ſides was ſuſpended till they were 


within muſquet ſhot of each other, when the engage- 
ment began with a terrible diſcharge of fire-arms aud 
artillery. In leſs than nine minutes all the Bellona's 
braces, bowlings, ſhrowds, and rigging were cut and 
ſhattered by the ſhot, and the mizzen-maſt fell over 
the ſtern, with all the men on the round top, who, 
nevertheleſs faved their lives, by clambering into, the 
port-holes of the gun-room. Apprehenſive that the 
enemy might ſeize this opportunity of eſcaping, cap- 
tain Faulkner gave orders to board them immediately: 


but this attempt was ſoon rendered impratticable, by 


the poſition of the two ſhips. The Courageux was 
w fallen athwart the bows of the Bellona, in which 
tuation ſhe muſt have raked: the latter fore and aft 
with great execution. The haul-yards and. moſt of 
the other ropes by which the Bellona could be work- 
ed, werealready ſhot away. Captain Faulkner, how- 
ever, with the aſſiſtance of his maſter, - made uſe of 
the ſtudding fails with ſuch ſucceſs, as to wear the 
ſhip quite round, and fall upon the oppoſite quarter 


of the Courageux. The officers and men now. flew 
to the guns on that fide of the ſhip oppoled to the 
enemy, from whence. they poured in a moſt dreadful 
diſcharge, and maintained it without intermiſſion or 
abatement; Every thot took place. The fides of 
the Courageux were terribly ſhattered, and her decks 
ſtre wed with carnage. The enemy ſuſtained this 


fire for about twenty) minutes, when the enſign was 


hauled down,” and the engagement ceaſed; but in a 


ſhort time aſter a ſhot was fired from the lower tier of 


the Courageux; upon which the Britiſh ſeamen ran 


to their quarters, and, without waiting for orders, 


poured in two broathides upon the enemy, hb no’ 
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called out for quarter, which was granted them. 
The Bellona ſuffered greatly in her rigging, but 
very little in the hull, and her number of killed 
and wounded did not exceed forty. The caſe 
was very different with the Courageux. - Nothing was 
left ſtanding but her foremaſt and bowſprit ; large 
breaches were made in her ſides; her decks were torn 
up in ſeveral parts; many of her guns were diſmount- 
ed ; and her quarters were filled with mangled bodies 
of the dying and the dead. Above 220 were killed 
outright, and half that number were brought aſhore 
wounded, at Liſbon, to which place the prize was 
condutted. CODE. nde 
The ſucceſs of the Bellona was, in a great meaſure, 
owing to the brave conduct of captain Logie, Wo 
finding it would be impoſſible for him to acquire any 
thing but laurels from two ſhips, the leaſt of which 
was equal in pn. + to the frigate he commanded, 
he reſolved to amuſe them in ſuch a manner as to pre- 
vent either from aſſiſting the Courageux. Accord- 
ingly, he began the attack on the Malicieuſe, but 
the other coming up immediately, he ſtood their 
whole fire all the time the great ſhips were engaged, 
and near an hour after ſhe had ſtruck her colours; 


when they both thought proper to ſeek for ſafety in 
flight, having ſuffered conſiderable damage in their | 


maſts and rigging. 
The miniſtry were this year determined to attempt 


the reduction of Belleiſle, the largeſt of all the Euro- 
pean iſlands belonging to the. French king ; being 
between twelve and thirteen leagues in circumference. 
It contains only one ſmall city called Le Palais; has 
three country towns, one hundred and three villages, 
and about five thouſand inhabitants. A ſquadron was 
_ accordingly. 1 under the command of com- 
modore Keppel, conſiſting of ten ſhips of the line, 
ſeveral frigates, two fire ſhips, and two bomb ketches, 
beſide tranſports. The troops deſtined for this expe- 
dition amounted to ten battalions, under the com- 
mand of major-general Hodgſon, aſſiſted by major- 
general Crawford, with proper engineers, ſome troops 
of light horſe, and a detachment of artiljery. On 
the 29th of March the whole armament failed 
from Spithead ; and on the 7th of April came to an 
anchor in Belleifle-road. The commanders having 
agreed that the deſcent ſnould be made on the ſandy 
beach, near the point of Lomaria, towards the ſouth 
eaſt end of the iſland, a feint was made to attack the 
citadel of Palais, while two large ſhips convoyed the 


troops to the landing-place, and filenced. a battery 


which the enemy had erected there. This ſervice 
being and, the flat-bottomed boats advanced 
to the ſhore, and a ſmall body of troops was landed 
under the command of major Purcel and captain 
Oſborne, which was no ſooner effected than the 


en 
my, who had entrenched themſelves on the heights 
appeared above them, and poured down ſuch a ſevere 
fire, asthrew them inco diſorder : nevertheleſs captain 
Oſborne, at the head of ſixty grenadiers, advanced 
near enough to exchange ſeveral. thruſts with the 


French officer, till having received three ſhots in the 


body, he fell dead on the ſpot. Major Purcel ſhared | my 
the ſame fate; which was alſo extended to ſeveral 
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_ captains Murray and Paterſon, 
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remove them, and at length fixed on the followin 
which met with all the ſucceſs they could wiſh, © 
the twenty-ſecond in the morning the troops an 
— in the flat-bottomed boats, and rowed 2 
different parts of the iſland, as if they intended — 
land in ſeveral places; by which means the attention 
of the enemy was ſo diſtracted, that they knew not 
where to expett the deſcent, and were obliged to di 
vide their forces at random. In the mean time, 
brigadier Lambert pitched upon the rocky point of 
Lomaria, where captain Paterſon, at the head of 
Beauclerk's grenadiers, and captain Murray with , 
detachment of marines, climbed the precipice with 
amazing intrepidity, and ſuſtained the fire of a fron 
body of the enemy, till they were ſupported by the 
reſt of the troops, who now landed very faſt, when 
the French were obliged to abandon their batteries 
But this advantage was not gained without Jof;. 
About forty men were killed, and many more wound. 
ed, among whom were colonel Mackenzie, and the 
M. de Croix, the French governor, finding that 
the. Engliſh troops were diſembarked, to the number 
of 8000 men, recalled all his detachments to Palais 
and prepared for a vigorous defence. On the 24d | 
of April the Engliſh troops were formed in columns, 
and began their march towards the capital. Next 
day general Hodgſon ordered a detachment of light 
horſe to take poſt at Sanzon; and on the.2gth a corps 
of infantry took poſſeſſion of a village called Bordilla, 


where they began to throw up an intrenchment, but 


were diſlodged by a party of the enemy's grenadiers; 


4 whole army, however, intrenched itſelf in the 


neighbourhood. The artillery and implements of 
ſiege being ſtill on board the fleet, and the ſtormy 
weather rendering it impoſſible to get them aſhore, 
M. de St. Croix took this opportunity to erect (ix 


redoubts for defending the avenues of Palais; and 


theſe works were finiſhed before general Hodgſon 
had it in his power to begin his operations. In the 
mean time he publiſhed a-manifeſto, which was deli- 
vered to the inhabitants, importing, that if they 
would put themſelves under the protection of the 
Britiſh government, they ſhould be indulged with the 
free exerciſe of their religion, and retain all the 
rights and privileges which they had ever enjoyed. 
This promiſe had a great effe& on the natives, for 
many of them immediately accepted the propoſal. 
The French having now taken ſhelter within the 
walls of the town, and ſome mortars: being brought 
up about- the latter end of April; general Hodglon 
began to play upon it. On the ſecond of May the 
beſiegers broke ground; but next night the garriſon 
made eur ip attacked the trenches witheſocd ie 


by his own example, to animate-them ; but on thb 
occaſion. they did not act with their uſual ſpirit; 2 


. The engineers giving it as their opinion, 

g giving it as their 2 5 the 
| made 
u began 


other offſicers. The men were totally routed, and 
either killed or taken priſoners; ſo that this attempt 


was attended with the loſs of near 500 men. 


It was ſome time before the weather would per- ; 


mit a ſecond attempt to be made, but when it did the poured 


Prince of Orange man of war ſailed round the iſland, 
in order to ſurvey the coaſt, and diſcover, if poſſible, 
ſome other place more favourable for a deſcent ; hut 

the whole ſeemed to be ſecured in ſuch a manner, by | . 

rocks and batteries, as precluded all acceſs. ' Far 1 
from being diſcouraged by theſe difficulties, the com- 
' manders only thought of the moſt proper methods to 
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was the ardour of the affailants, that they entered the 
ſtreets of Palais with the fugitives, a great number of 
whom were made priſoners, and took poſſeſſion of 
the town, in which they found the French hoſpital, 
and ſome Engliſh priſoners, who had been taken in 
different ſallies. Every endeavour was now exerted 
for the reduQtion of the citadel, and by the end of 
May a breach was made, which by the 7th of June 
became praQicable, when M. de St, Croix, being 
apprehenſive of a general aſſault, demanded a capi- 
tulation. This being granted him on the molt ho- 
nourable terms, the articles were immediately ſigned 
and executed, and Beauclerk's grenadiers took pol- 
ſeſſion of the citadel. _ | 
During theſe tranſaftions, the congreſs already 
mentioned at Augſburgh was intended to be opened 
for a general peace ; but the Engliſh miniſtry finding 
in the mean time that no faith could be placed in the 
proceedings of the French ; and at the ſame time the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador preſenting a very unſeaſonable 
and even unprecedented interpoſition of Spain, the 
intention was rendered abortive, and the intended 
congreſs at Augſburgh never took place. The Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador was called upon to diſavow ſo ſtrange 
a proceeding ; but he returned a verbal, and was ſoon 
after authoriſed by his court to return a written anſwer, 
in which he openly avowed and juſtified the ſtep 


he had taken as entirely agreeable to the ſen- 


timents of his maſter. He declared that the kings of 
France and Spain were united, not only by the ties 


. 


of blood, but by a mutual intereſt. He applauded 


the humanity and greatneſs of mind which his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty demonſtrated in the propoſition 
that was complained of. He inſiſted much on the 
ſincere deſire of peace, the only motive which influ- 
enced the conduct of the two monarchs; and he 
haughtily added, That if his maſter had been go- 
e verned by any other principles, his Catholic ma- 
« jeſty, giving full ſcope to his greatneſs, would have 
_** ſpoken for himſelf, and as became his dignity.” 

It plainly appeared, from the whole of this paper, 
that the court of Spain, as a ſort of party, was regu- 
larly appriſed of every ſtep that was taken in the ne- 


gotiation ; that her judgement was appealed to upon 


every point, and her authority called in aid to force 
the acceptance of the terms offered by France; that 


there was a perfect union of affections, intereſts and | 


councils between thoſe two courts ; and the miniſter 
of the former, ſo far from denying or palliating this 
conduct, ſeemed to glory in it, 


Mr. Pitt was fully ſatisfied the intentions of Spain 
were by no means equivocal, and this partiality, which 
they ſtrongly avowed, not only by declarations but by | 


facts, would drive. them into all the meaſures. of 


Frahce. That a war on that account was abſolutely 
inevitable; and if, for the preſent moment, the Spa- 


niards had rather delayed their declaration of war, than 


laid aſide their hoſtile intentions, it was in order to 
ſtrike the blow at their own time, and with the greater 


effect; that therefore their reaſons for delaying to act 
vere the very motives, which ought to induce us to 


all with the utmoſt ſpeed and vigour : that we ought 


to conſider, the evaſions of that court as a refuſal of 
latisfattion, and that refuſal as a declaration of war: 
that we ought from prudence, as, well as from ſpirit, 
to ſecure to ourſelyes the firſt blow ; and to be practi. 
cally convinced, that the early and effective mea- 
ſures,» which had ſo large a ſhare in reducing France 
to the dependence upon Spain, would alſo be the fit- 
teſt for deterring or diſabling Spain from affording 
any protettion to France; that to carry on this war 
with vigour, it was only neceſſary to continue our 
preſent efforts; no new armament would be neceſſa- 
Ty; and that, if any war could provide its own re- 


— P 
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ſources, it muſt be a war with Spain: that their flota 
had not yet arrived, and that the taking of it would 
at once diſable their hands and ſtrengthen ours. This 


procedure fo ſuited to the dignity of the nation, and 


the inſults it had received, would be a leſſon to Spain, 
and to every other power, how they preſumed to dic- 
tate in our affairs, and to intermeddle with a menacing 
mediation, and an officiouſnels as inſidious as it was 
audacious : and that we would allow our enemies, whe- 
ther ſecret or declared, no time to think and recolle& 
themſelves. a 

The ſentiments of moſt of the other miniſters, on 


this occaſion, were very different from thoſe of Mr. 


Pitt. They admitted that we ought not to be terri- 
fied from the aſſertion of our juſt demands, by the 
menaces of any power. They acknovledged that 
Spain had taken a very extraordinary and unjuſtifiable 
ſtep, but that we ought to allow, and even to wiſh for, 
an explanation. That this court, upon a ſober, yet 
ſpirited remonſtrance, might recall that raſh propo- 
ſition, into which they had been, perhaps, unwarily 
ſeduced by the artifices of France : that to ſhun a 
war upon a juſt occaſion was cowardice, but to pro- 
voke or court it was madneſs; and if to court a war 
was not in general a very wiſe meaſure, to defire it 
with Spain, if poſſibly it could be avoided, was to 
overturn the moſt fundamental principles of the policy 
of both nations : that this deſire of adding war to 
war, and enemy to enemy, whilſt we had our hands 
already as full as they could hold, and whilſt all our 
faculties were ſtrained to the utmoſt pitch, was to 
over-calculate the national ſtrength of our country, 
which, however great, had its limits, and was not able 
to contend with all the world : that whilſt we were 
calling for new enemies, no mention was made of new 
allies, nor indeed of any new reſource whatever. To 
plunge into fuch meaſures, in the manner propoſed, 
and upon no better grounds, could not fail to ſcandz« 
lize and to alarm all Europe; and we could poſſibly 
derive no advantage from this precipitate condutt, 
which could not be counter-balanced by the jealouſy 
and terror it would neceſſarily create in every nation 
near us. As to the ſeizure of the flota, it was not to 
be depended upon, as at the very time of that deli- 
beration it might probably be ſafe in its harbour; and 
perhaps if we could ſucceed in ſeizing it, we might 
perform a ſervice not very agreeable to neutral na- 
tions, and as little advantageous to our own com- 
merce, That if Spain, blind to her true. intereſts, 
and miſled by French councils, ſhould, in a more de- 
ciſive manner, give into the deſigns of that court, 
and obſtinately refuſe a reaſonable ſatisfaction, it 
would be then true time to declare war, when all the 
neighbouring and impartial powers were convinced 
that we afted with as much temper as reſolution, and 
when every thinking man at home would be ſatisfied 
that we were not hurried into the hazards and expences 
of war, from an idea of chimerical heroiſm, but from 
inevitable neceſſity; and that in ſuch a caſe, we 
might depend upon the utmoſt ſupport which the na- 
tion could give to an adminiſtration that depended 
upon its ſtrength, and yet dreaded to waſte it wanton- 
ly, or to employ it unjaffly, Oe 

* Fired with indignation at this oppoſition,” Mr. Pitt 
declared, That this was the time for humbling the 
whole houſe of Bourbon: that if this opportunity was 
let ſlip, it might never be recovered; and if he could 
not prevail in this inſtance, he was reſolved it ſhould 
be the laſt time of his fitting in that council. He 
thanked the miniſters of the late king for their ſup- 
port: ſaid he was himſelf called to the miniſtry hy 
the voice of the people, to whom he eonſidered him. 
ſelf accountable for his condutt; and that he would 


no longer remain in a ſituation Which made him re- 


ſponſible 
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ſponſible for meaſures he was no longer allowed to 
guide.“ | | | 
i On the diviſion Mr. Pitt and lord Temple were 
the only voices in favour of the immediate declara- 
tion of war againſt the Spaniards, upon which, 
having declared their reaſons in writing, they reſigned 
their employments. Certain it is, that no man was 
ever better qualified to conduAt the affairs of go- 
vernment than Mr. Pitt, To a liberal education, 
he had joined an extenſive reading; and his conduct 
in parliament convinced the Britiſh ſenate, that his 
memory was equal to his judgment and eloquence. 
His majeſty was ſo ſenſible of the vaſt abilities of this 
great man, that he ſettled on him a penſion of goool, 
per annum, for life, and for the life of his fon, his 
lady being, at the ſame time, created a peereſs in her 
own right. ; 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed domeſtic tranſaftions of 
this year were the marriage and Coronation of their 
preſent majeſties. The king, deſirous of giving all 
offible permanency to the preſent happy eſtabliſh- 
ment, reſolved to chufe a conſort, whole participa- 
tion might ſweeten the cares of government, and 
whoſe virtues ſhould make his private happineſs co- 
incide with the fatisfaQtion of his people. Struck 
with the charaQter of the princeſs Charlotta- Sophia, 
princeſs of Mecklenburg-Strelitz *, he privately em- 
ployed perſons, in whom he could confide, to aſcer- 
tain the report of her engaging qualifications : and 
being fully convinced of her perſonal attractions, her 
amiable diſpoſition, and ſuperior underſtanding, he 
made a formal demand of her in marriage. The 
propoſal of ſuch an illuſtrious alliance could not but 
be acceptable to the court of Mecklenbarg ; and the 
inceſs herſelf was not inſenſible of the extraordi- 
naty accompliſhments of the young monarch, who | 
had thus diſtinguiſhed her by his affettion and eſteem, 
On the 8th of July, the members of the privy | 
council being aſſembled to a very conſiderable num- 
ber, the king acquainted them in a formal ſpeech, 
that, © having nothing ſo much at heart as to procure 
the welfare and happineſs of his people, and to ren- 
der the ſame ſtable and permanent to poſterity, he | 
had, ever fince his 08800 to the throne, turned 
his thoughts towards the choice of a princeſs for his 
conſort; and now, with great fatisfaftion, acquainted 
them, that, after the fulleſt information, and mature 
deliberation, he had come to a reſolution to demand 
in marriage the princeſs Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, a princeſs diſtinguiſhed by every eminent vir- 
tue, and amiable endowment, whoſe illuſtrious line 
had conſtantly ſhewn the firmeſt zeal for the Proteſ- | 
tant religion, and a particular attachment to his fami- 
ly : that he bad judged it proper to. communicate to 
them theſe his intentions, that they might be fully ap- 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
| Anſon, to convoy the future queen to England. Tn 


the mean time, her houſhold being eftabliſh«, 
ambaſſador ſet out for the en, Bb this Mg 


did rejoicings. 1 


fa matter ſo highly important to him and to | g 


rized of a m him e 
bi „ e and which he perſuaded himſelf would 
be molt atceptable to all his loving ſubje tts.“ 
This declaration was fo agreeable to the council, 
| {that they unanimouſly requeſted it might be made 
ublic for the fatisfaQtion of the nation in general, 
The earl of Harcourt was appointed ambaſſador ple- 
nipotentiary to the court of Mecklenburg- Strelitz, to 
demand the princeſs, and ſign the contract of mar- 
riage; and the Toyal yatchts were prepared, under 
convoy. of a large ſquadron, commanded by lord 
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The dutchy of Mecklenhurgh lies between Lunenburgh and | 


the Baltick, and is neither rich nbr extenſive. The dukes | 
ſaid to bedeſcended from the kings of the Vandals. The people 


were converted to the Chriſtian religjon in the twelfth century, 
and at preſent profeſs the Lutheran perſuaſion. The duke of 


Mecklenburg-Sverin, being the eldeſt 1 a yearly 


revenue amounting to about forty thouſand poun 
1 | ; 


eduke of 
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affair. The dutcheſſes of Ancaſter and Hamil: 
and the counteſs of Effingham were appointed ladies 
of the bed-chamber, to attend her from the tur 
Mecklenburg in her paſſage to England; and c Y 
barking at Harwich, the whole fleet ſet ſail for Sade 
on the 8th day of Auguſt. The contract of n. : 
riage being ſigned by the earl of Harcourt at Strelita 
her royal higneſs was complimented by the ſtates f 
the country, and the deputies of the town. The = 
baſſador and the ladies were magnificently entertain. 
ed; and the event was celebrated with the moſt ſplen. 
On the ſeventeenth day of the fame month, the 
princeſs, accompanied by the reigning duke her bro. 
ther, ſet out for Mirow, amidſt the tears and prayer 
of all ranks of people, the poor in particular whoſe 
zealous patroneſs ſhe had always ſhewn herſelf Next 
day ſhe arrived at Perleberg, where the count de 
Gotter complimented her in the name of the Pruſſian 
monarch. From thence ſhe continued her Journey 


by Leutzen to Gourde, and on the 22d reached 


Stade, under a general diſcharge of cannon, and 
amidſt the acclamations of the people. She was re- 
ceived by all the burgeſſes in arms: the whole town 
was illuminated: triumphal arches were ercQed: ſe. 
veral of the principal ladies preſented her with verſes 
on her approaching nuptials; and the public Joy was 
expreſſed by every poſſible demonſtration. On the 
twenty-third ſhe embarked in the yacht at Cuxhaven 
where ſhe was ſaluted by the Britiſh ſquadron ©" "oy 
bled for her convoy. The moment ſhe entered the 
cabin, ſhe ſaluted the officers of the different ſhips, 
who had crouded the deck, in order to have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing her, and were all charmed with her 
polite and eaſy behaviour. 
In the interval the minds of the Engliſh people 
were wound up to the higheſt pitch of expetiation. 
The king having ſignified his intention that the prin- 
ceſs ſhould land at Greenwich, both fides of -the 
Thames were for ſeveral days lined with innumerable 


multitudes. The river itſelf was covered with plea- 


ſure-boats, wherries, and other veſlels filled with 
ſpeQators, and cruifing between Blackwall and 

raveſend, in order to meet and welcome their fu- 
ture queen's arrival. Seats and ſcaffolds were pre- 
pared along. the ſhore for ſeveral miles; and all the 

ublicans reſiding near the banks of the river, both 
in Kent and Eſſex, were enriched by an amazing 
conflux of company. Every individual obſerved the 


| wind as earneſtly as if his whole fortune had depended 


upon the firſt change of weather; and Londonpoured 


forth her ſwarms like an immenſe hive during the f 


leams of vernal ſunſhine, All the medicinal wells 
to which wealthy people reſort in the ſummer, either 


| for health or pleafure, were now deſerted; and num- 


bers flocked to the metropolis from all parts of the 
united kingdom to fee their fovereign's bride, and be 
offs of the enſuing coronation. Aﬀer 2 

which the fleet 


was expoſed to three different ſtorms, and oſten in 
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Meckletburg-8treliez. ders not! rackive above (Weary 7. 
pounds a ear; hut he has a voic et of the em ven 
princeks Charlotta Sophia, who was, then in the ſeven Piet 
of her age, is ſiſter to the 1aſt mentioned prince, Düben 
beth, daughter of Erneſt- Frederick, duke of Saxe 
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the mayor and aldermen in their formalities. She 
advanced with her attendants by the way of Colchel- 
ter to Witham, and lodged at a houſe belonging to 
the earl of Abercorn, where ſhe. gratified the curi- 
olity of the people with the moſt obliging conde- 
ſcenſion. | . 

In the mean time, the king, whoſe ardour far ſur- 
paſſed the impatience of his ſubjects, being apprized 
by couriers of her arrival, diſpatched his own coaches, 
with a party of the horſe-guards, who met her at 
Rumford, and condutted her to London, through 
innumerable crouds of people, aſſembled on the 
road to gratify their curioſity and welcome her arrival. 
Their applauſe was ſignified in tumultuous acclama- 
tions, which attended her.ſeveral miles; and the ea- 
gerneſs of the phpulace was even carried to a degree 


of licentious ze], which the guards could hardly re- 


ſtrain within the bounds of decent reſpett. 

Thus accompanied by great numbers in carriages, 
on horſeback and on foot, this amiable princeſs pro- 
ceeded by Shoreditch-church, up Old- ſtreet to the 


city-road, acroſs Iſlington, along the new road into 


Hyde-park, and down Conſtitution-hill, to the garden- 


gate of the palace of St. James, where ſhe was 
handed out of her coach by the duke of Devonſhire, 
in quality of lord-chamberlain.. At the gate ſhe was 
received by the duke of York, and in the garden 
ſhe was met by the king himſelf, whoſe looks de. 


clared the traniports of his joy. When ſhe made, 


her obeiſance, he raiſed her by the hand, which he 
killed, and then led her up ſtairs to the palace, where 
they dined together, with the whole royal family. At 
nine the nuptial ceremony was performed by Dr. 


Secker, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the royal 


chapel, which had been magnificently decorated for 
the occaſion. Beſides the royal family, all the great 
officers of ſtate, the nobility, peers and peereſſes, and 
the foreign miniſters, attended at the ſervice, the 
concluſion of which was announced to the people by 
the diſcharge of the artillery at the Park and the 
Tower ; and the cities of London and Weſtminſter 
were illuminated in honour of this auſpicious event. 
Nothing was now ſeen at court but ſplendor and ſatis- 
faction. The great acceſſion of domeſtic happineſs 
that the king enjoyed in this conneQtion, enabled him 
to ſupport the fatigue of receiving freſh addreſſes of 
felicitation, which were uſhered in as uſual by the 
city of London, and preſented to him by the clergy, 
the univerſities, the diſſenters, the cities, towns, and 
corporations in all parts of the Britiſh dominions. 
The ceremony of the nuptials was ſoon ſucceeded 
by that of the coronation.; Weſtminſter-hall Was 
prepared for the royal banquet, by removing the courts 


of judicature, boarding the floor, eredting eanopies, 


and building three rows of galleries for the accom- 
modation of ſpettators. A platform was laid between 
the Hall and Weſtminſter-abbey, where the king is 
actually erouned. All the houſes and ſtreets within 
ſight of the proceſſion were faced and crowded with 
benches and ſcaffolding, which extended on both 
lides within the Abbey from the weſtern entrance 
almoſt up to the e ee v 


theſe occaſional erettions, which were fuprilingly 


calculated for ſecurity and cotwenience, could not 
fail to awaken the expectation of the ſpeQator for | 
lomething ſolemn and ſublime: but when all theſe 
benches were occupied by above 200,000 people; of 
both ſexes, arrayed in gay apparel, they filled the 
mind with an aſtoniſhing idea of the wealth and po- 
pulouſneſs of Great Britain, and almoſt outvied | 
the praceſſion, notwithſtanding the incredible profu- 
all the other'icireum- | 


Þ rincipal objefts, however, ſtill maintained their im- L 


lion of jewels and finery, a 
ſtances of pomp by which it was diſtinguiſhed, The 
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parliament as follows : 


In other part | 
R ſuperior, their principal deſigns and projets 
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III. 


portance in the eyes and boſoms of all the ſpeQators, 
who could not, without the moſt lively emotions of ad- 
miration and joy, behold ſuch attractive accompliſh- 
ments in the royal pair, whoſe virtues adorned the 
crowns they were deſtined to wear. RE 

The oſtentation of this year was cloſed with the an- 
niverſary pageants that celebrate the election of a new 
lord mayor in the city of London. As the kings and 
queens of . Great Britain are always entertained at 
Guildhall by the magiſtrate who happens to be choſen 
in the year of the coronation, extraordinary prepa- 
rations were made for the reception of their majeſties; 
who, with a great numberof the nobility, honoured 
the banquet, in the midſt of the moſt tumultuous ex- 
preſſions of loyalty and attachment that ever were 
known on any like occaſion. 1.6055 

The new parliament met on the gd of November, 
and, as no miniſterial influence had been uſed in 
eledting the members of which it was compoſed, it 
undoubtedly 
liament. The king, being ſeated on the throne, com, 
manded the attendance of the commons; to whom 
he figmhed his pleaſure, by the mouth of the lord- 
chancellor, that they ſhould return to their houſe, 
and chuſe a new ſpeaker. Accordingly their unani- 
mous choice fell upon Sir John Cuſt, a gentleman of 
extenſive knowledge and diſtinguiſhed probity. His 
majeſty, repairing again to the houſe of peers on the 
ſixth, approved of the ſpeaker, and harangued the 
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- My lords and gentlemen, | 


At the opening of the firſt parliament, ſummoned 


and elected under my authority, I with pleaſure take 


notice of an event, which has made me completely 
happy, and given univerſal joy to my loving ſubjefts. 


My marriage with a princeſs, eminently diſtinguiſhed 
by every virtue, and amiable endowment, whilſt it 


affords me all poſſible domeſtic comfort, cannot but 


highly contribute to the happineſs of my kingdoms ; 
which has been, and always ſhall be, my hirſt object 
in every action of my life. % onvlt BPLY 
It has been my earneſt wiſh that this firſt period 
of my reign might be marked with another felicity ; 
the reſtoring of the bleſſings of peace to my people, 
and putting an end to the calamities'of war, under 
which fo great a part of Europe ſuffers. But though 
overtures were made to me, and my good brother 
and ally the king of Pruſſia, by the ſeveral bellige- 


rant powers, in order to a general pacification, for 
which purpoſe a congrels was appointed; and propo- 


ſitions were made to me by. France, for a particular 


peace with that crown, which were followed by an 
attual negotiation; yet that congreſs hath not hitherto 
taken place, and the negotiation with 'France is en- 


tirely broken off. 


: *® The ſincerity of my diſpoſition to effectuate this 
good work has been manifeſted in the progreſs of it; 
and I have the conſolation to reflect, that the conti- 
nuance of the war, and the farther effuſion of Chriſtian 
blood, to which it was the deſire of my heart to put 
a ſtop, cannot with Juſtice be imputed to me; 

Our military operations have been in no degree 
ſuſpended or delayed; and it has 
grant us farther important ſucceſſes, by the conqueſts 


of the iſlands of Belleiſte and Dominico; and by 
the redution of Pondicherry, which hath in a man- 
ner annihilated the French power in the Eaſt- Indies. 
ris, where the enemy's numbers were 


ave been generally diſappointed, by a conduct which 


does the higheſt honour to the diſtiſiguiſhed capacity 
of my general prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, and 


by the valour of my troops. The magnanimity and 
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ability of the king of Pruſſia have eminently appeared 
in reſiſting ſuch numerous armies, and ſurmounting 
ſuch great difficulties. | 
In this ſituation, I am glad to have an opportu- 
nity of receiving the trueſt information of the ſenſe of 
my people, by a new choice of their repreſentatives. 
I am fully perſuaded you will agree with me in opinton, 
that the Ready exertion of our molt vigorous efforts, 
in every part where the enemy may ſtill be attacked 
with advantage, is the only means that can be pro- 
ductive of ſuch a peace, as may with reaſon be ex- 
pected from our ſucceſſes. It is, therefore, my fixed 
reſolution, with your concurrence and ſupport, to 
carry on the war, in the moſt effeddual manner, for 


the intereſt and advantage of my kingdoms; and to 


maintain, to the utmoſt of my power, the good faith 
and honour of my crown, by adhering firmly to the 
engagements entered into with my allies. 
will perſevere, until my enemies, moved by their 
own loſſes and diſtreſſes, and touched with the miſe- 


ries of ſo many nations, ſhall yield to the equitable 


conditions of an honourable peace; in which caſe, as 


well as in the proſecution of the war, I do aſſure 


you, no conſideration whatever ſhall make me de- 
part from the true intereſts of theſe my kingdoms, 
and the honour and dignity of my crown.” 

«© Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

I am heartily ſorry, that the neceſſity of large 
ſupplies appears 6 clearly from what has already been 
mentioned. The proper eſtimates for the ſervices of 
the enſuing year ſhall be laid before you; and I deſire 
you to grant me ſuch fupplies as may enable me to 
proſecute the war with vigour, and as your welfare 
and ſecurity, in the preſent critical jundture, require, 
that we may happily put the laſt hand to this great 
work: Whatſoever you give ſhall be faithfully ap- 

Js 
123 I dare ſay your affectionate regard for me and 


the queen makes you go before me in what I am 


next to mention; the making an adequate and ho- 
nourable proviſion for her ſupport, in caſe ſhe ſhould 


ſurvive me. This is what not only her royal dignity, | 


but her own merit calls for, and I earneſtly recom- 

mend it to your conſideration. 12 5 . 
My lords and gentlemen, by 

I have ſuch confidence in the zeal and good af- 


fections of this parliament, that I think it quite ſuper- 
fluous to uſe any exhortations to excite you to a right | 
conduct. I will only add, that there never was a 
ſituation in which unanimity, firmneſs, and diſpatch, 
were more neceſſary for the ſafety, honour, and true 


intereſt of Great Britain,” 


To this me each houſe preſented to his majeſty f 
a a moſt loyal and affectionate addreſs, in which they | 
aſſured him he might rely on their exerting themſelves, 


in the moſt effectual manner, to maintain the dignity 


of his crown, and oblige the enemy to accept of an 
honourable peace ; that they would make ſuch ample - 


and honourable proviſion for his illuſtrious conſort, 


as might enable her to ſupport her royal dignity with 


proper luſtre, in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive his majeſty : 


adequate to the ſeveral ſervices that his majeſty's 


wiſdom ſhould think neceſſary, * That, ſenſible of 
the difficult crifis in which they were aſſembled, the 


were determined to concur with the greateſt firmneſs 


and unanimity, in whatever might contribute to the | 
public welfare, might tend to defeat the views and 


.expeQations of their enemies, and convince the 

world, that there are no difficulties which his majeſly's 

_ wiſdom and perſeverance, with the aſſiſtance of his 
parliament, could not ſurmount.” 

The commons, after preſenting their addreſs, im- 


. mediately proceeded to ſettle the ſupplies, which 


1 
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In this I 


* 
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and that his faithful commons would grant ſupplies | of his crown, and the intereſts of his kingdom were 


1 fafe in their hands.“ 


| fideration, and each preſented an addreſs full o 


* failles, and that war was that moment declared againſt 


| home, and when he thought proper. 


Spain, which was performed with the uſual ceremo. 


ment of his ſincere diſpoſition to put an end to the 


_ obliged to declare war againſt Spain. He obſerved, 


aſſiſtance of his faithful ſubjeAs, and the concurrene® 
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amounted to 18, 229, 1381. 188. and 11d. 1. But they 
had hardly ſettled this important meaſure, when advice 
arrived from the earl of Briſtol, his majeſty's ambaſ- 
ſador at Madrid, importing, that having demandeg a 
categorical declaration with reſpett to the part his 
majeſty intended to act in the diſputes betycen the 
courts of London and Verfaittes, he had received at 
firſt a very evalive and wniatisfattory anſwer. He 
added, that on repeating his remonſtrance, he way 
anſwered, that the Spanifn monarch had already 
taken his meaſures in concert with the court of Ver- 


Great Britain; and therefore, that he might retire 


Soon after the count de Fuentes, ambaffador from 
Spain at the court of London, delivered to the ear 
of Egremont, who had ſucceeded Mr. Pitt as fecre. 
tary of ſtate for the ſouthern department, a paper 
calculated for ſowing jealouſies and fomenting qi. 
Hons among the fubjzetts of Great Britain, and night 
properly be ſtiled, His Catholic majeſty's declra. 
* tion of war againſt Mr. Pitt.” 

A. D. 1762. The firſt thing of national inport. 
ance this year was, a declaration of . war againſt 


nies on the 4th of January. In conſequence of which 
letters of marque were iſſued, and preparations 
made, with the greateſt diligence and diſpatch, to 
humble the pride and inſolence of the Spaniſh mo- 
narch. 88 Hp 

On the igth of January the king went to the 
houſe of peers, and delivered a ſpeech to both houſes, 
in which he obſerved, that he had aſſured his parla. 


. 


calamities of war, and to reſtore the public tranquility 
on ſolid and laſting foundations, that no impartial 
perſon either at home or abroad could ſuſpett him 
of unneceſſarily kindling a new war in Europe, But 
notwithſtanding this he acquainted them, That 
fince their receſs, he had found himſelf indiſpenſibly 


> os 


B ,3 = 


'- of 


that his own conduct, ſince his acceſſion to the throne, 
as well as that of the late king his grandfather, had 
been fo full of good-will and friendſhip, ſo averſe to 
the laying hold of ſeveral juſt grounds of complaint 
which might have been alledged, and fo attentive {© 
the advantage of the Catholic king and his family, 
that it was matter of the greateſt ſurprize to find that 
engagements had, in this conjuncture, been entere 

into between that crown and France; and a treat 
made to unite all the branches of the houle of Þour- 
bon in the moſt ambitious and dangerous debgns 
againſt the commerce and independency of the re 
of Europe, and particularly of theſe kingdoms. He 
expreſſed his reliance on the divine bleſſing on 1% 
Juſtice of his cauſe, on the zealous and pov© 


=} ©, =» 


of his allies, who mult find themſelves involved in 
pernicious and extenſive projets of his enemies "= 
added, that he left theſe conſiderations with bis pa, p ; 
ment, full of the juſteſt confidence, that the bone 


Both houſes immediately took this ſpeccÞ N 


is ma eſty | 
his mw equate 


* 4th of 3 bein 


ut 
—_— 0 


moſt endearing . expreſſions, aſſuring 
they would afford him the moſt conſtant an 
ſupport. Fa 0 | 

The public buſineſs being finiſhed, on * 
June the king went to the houſe of peers. — 
an end to the ſeſſion witha ſpeech from the M 125 
which he expreſſed the higheſt prob nally land 
zeal, unanimity and diſpatch, which had ſo ug 


appeared in the courſe of their pr oceedings i ng 
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Having thus mentioned the principal domeſtic 
tranſactions of this year, let us now attend to affairs 
abroad. 2 | 

A ſhort time before Mr. Pitt's reſignation; he had 
determined to employ a very conſiderable part of the 
Britiſh forces againſt the French colonies in the Weſt 

ndies. 
: ſtrong ſquadron was fitted out, and ſailed from 
Spithead in the month of October in the preceding 
year. This armament had under their convoy a 
number of tranſports with four battallions from Bel- 


leiſle, to join at Barbadoes a ſtrong body of forces 


from North America, together with ſome regiments 
and volunteers from Guadaloupe and the Leeward 
Iſlands, and proceed in concert with the fleet already 
on that ſtation, and make a conqueſt of Martinico, 
which, ſince the attempt of general Hopſon, had 
been ſtrengthened with new fortifications, and a ſtrong 
body of troops. 

The armament from North-America and England, 


under the command of major- general Monckton and 


rear-admiral Rodney, amounting to eighteen batta- 
lions, and as many ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, 
bombs, and fireſhips, having rendezvouſed at Barba- 
does, ſailed from thence on the 5th of January, and 
on the 8th the fleet and tranſports anchored in St. 
Ann's bay, in the eaſtern part of Martinico, the men 
of war having firſt ſilenced ſome batteries which the 
enemy had eretted on that part of the coaſt, In the 
courſe of this ſervice, the Raiſonable, a ſhip of the 
line, was, by the ignorance of the pilot, run upon a 
reef of rocks, from whence ſhe could not be got off ; 
but the men were happily ſaved, together with her 
ſtores andartillery. | 

General Monckton, not thinking this a proper 
place for diſembarking, detached two brigades under 
the command of the brigadiers Haldimand and Grant, 
to the bay of Petite Anſe, where a battery was can- 
nonaded, and taken, by the ſeamen and marines, 
Theſe brigades were ſoon followed by the whole 
army, and the reſt of the ſquadron ; when ſome other 
batteries being filenced, general Monckton, with the 
forces, landed, on the 16th, in the neighbourhood of 
the Cas des Navires, and having received a reinforce- 
ment of two battalions of marines from the ſquadron, 
he determined to beſiege the town of Fort Royal; 
but previous to this attempt, he found it neceſſary to 
attack the heights of Garnier and Tortueſon, which 
the enemy had fortitied, and. ſeemed reſolved to de- 
fend to the laſt extremity. For this purpole he railed 
a battery to protect the paſſage of a ravine that ſepa- 
rated him from thoſe heights, and made every other 
diſpoſition for the attack, which began on the 24th of 


Jung. Early in the morning brigadier Grant, at the 


ead of the grenadiers, ſuſtained by lord Rollo's 
brigade, attacked the advanced poſts of the enemy 
hh 2 the briſk fire of the batteries; while brigadier 
Rufane, with his brigade; reinforced by the marines, 
marched. up on the right to attack the redoubts that 
were raiſed. along the ſhore; and the light infantry 
under colonel FS ſupported; by the brigade. of 
Walſh, advanced on the left of a plantation, in order, 


if poſſible, to turn the enemy; in which attempt they 


ſucceeded, and by nine in the morning they were in 
poſſeſſion of the KR. Tortueſon, and all the re- 
doubts and batteries with which it was fortified, 
The enemy retired in confuſion to the town of 
Fort Royal, and to thé Morne Garnier, which 
being more high and inacceſſible than the other, was 
deemed impregnable. During the conteſt for the 
poſſeſſion of Tortueſon, brigadier Haldimand, at the 
head of his brigade, with two battalions of High- 
landers, and a corps of light infantry under major 
Leland, were ordered to pals the ravine ſome way to 
the left,” and turn a body of the enemy poſted on the 


USCIS SW $S: Hh 
_ oppoſite heights, hoping, by that method to divide 


Nor was this reſolution merely ſpeculative; 


cout with all the honours of war. 


ſwaller veſſels, were fitted out, under the command 
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their forces; but the country being difficult of acceſs, 
it was late before this paſſage was effected. In the 
mean time, the general, perceiving the enemy giving 
way on all ſides, ordered colonel Scot's light infantry, 
with Walſh's brigade, and a diviſion of the grena- 
diers, to advance on the left to a plantation, from 
whence they drove the enemy, and then took poſlel- 
ſion of an advantageous poſt oppoſite to the Morne 
Garnier. Next day batteries were began to be eretted 
againſt the citadel of Fort Royal, but in the execu- 


tion of this work our troops were greatly haraſſed by 


the enemy's fire from Morne Garnier; and on the 
27th, about four in the afternoon, they made a furi- 
ous attack with the greateſt part of their forces, on 
the poſts defended by the light infantry and brigadier 
Haldimand ; but met with ſo warm a reception, that 
they ſoon retired in diſorder. Such was the ardour 
of the Engliſh troops, that they paſſed the ravine 
with the fugitives, ſeized their batteries, and took 
poſſeſſion of the ground, being ſuſtained by the 
brigade of Walſh, and the grenadiers under Grant, 
who, ai the beginning of the atiack, marched up to 
their aſſiſtance, Major Leland, with his light infantry, 


finding no reſiſtance on the left, advanced to the re- 


doubt, which was abandoned, and the brigadiers 
Walſh, Grant, and Haldimand, moved up in order to 


| ſupport him ; thus by nine at night the Britiſh troops 


were in poſſeſſion of this ſtrong poſt. Next day the 
governor, perceiving the Engliſh employed in erect- 
ing batteries on the different heights which command- 
ed the citadel, ordered the chamade to be beat, and 
ſurrendered by capitulation. On the 4th of Febru- 
ary, the gate was'delivered up to the vittors, and next 
morning the garriſon, amounting to 800 men, marched 
Immediately after 
the reduction of Fort Royal, deputations were ſent 
from different parts of the iſland, requeſting a capitu- 
lation : but M. de la Touche, the governor general, 
retired with his forces to St. Pierre, which he pro- 
poſed to defend to the laſt extremity. On the 7th, 
Pidgeon ifland, which was ſtrongly fortified, and 
eſteemed one of the beſt defences of the harbour, 
ſurrendered. at the firſt ſummons. This conqueſt 
was obtained at the ſmall expence of about 400 men, 
including a few officers, killed and wounded in the 
different attacks; but the loſs of the enemy was very 
conſiderable, | n 
General Monckton was juſt ſetting out for the re- 
duction of St. Pierre, when two deputies arrived 
from M. de la Touche, with propoſals of capitulation 
for the whole ifland, which being agreed to, on the 


| 14th the terms were ſettled, and the capitulation 


ſigned. On the 16th the Engliſh commander took 
poſſeſſion of St. Pierre, and all the poſts in that 


| neighbourhood ; while, the French governor-general 


with M. Rouille, the lieutenant-governor, the ſtaff 


officers, and about 320 grenadiers, were embarked 
on board ſome tranſports, and conveyed to France. 


The ſurrender of Martinico was followed by that 


ol all the dependent iſlands, by which means the 


6 


Engliſh were the ſole; poſſeſſors of all the Carib- 


bees, and held that chain of innumerable iſlands 
which form an immenſe, bow, extending from the 
eaſtern point of Hiſpaniola almoſt to the continent of 
South America, yiyl 2 2 nee 

An important object now preſented itſelf to the 


Britiſh miniſtry, namely, that of carrying the war 


againſt Spain into the Weſt-Indies, from whence all 


| their riches are derived. The Havanna the center 


of their Indian commeree, was at this time ſtrongly 


| defended. and it was reckoned impoſſible to take it; 
but nothing was 100 difficult for the Britiſh forces to 


undertake. Nineteen ſhips of the line, with many 


of 
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of admiral Pocock ; and about 10,000 land forces, I 


commanded by the carl of Albemarle. 

Perhaps no expedition was ever attended with more 

dangerous conlequences, nor any conducted with 
greater prudence. At firſt, the admiral intended to | 
have landed on the ſouth fide of the iſland of Cuba, 
where it was ſuppoſed he might fall in with the Spa- 
niſh galleons ; but that opinion was over- ruled in a 
council of war, and the fleet continued on a courſe | 
of 700 miles, in à very dangerous ſea. The admiral 
had no pilot to dire& him; but being in poſſeſſion of 
an excellent chart of thoſe ſeas, taken by lord Anſon, 
be depended on his own judgment, and diſpatched a 
ſhip to make proper enquiries whether there was a 
probability of paſſing. On the return of the ſhip, 
the admiral: ordered the fleet to weigh anchor, and 
hoiſt ſail, continuing under way, in three diviſions, 
conſiſting of the fhips of the line, the frigates, and | 
the tranſports. On the gth of June, they got out of | 
theſe dangerous ſeas, and came within fight of St. 
Jago, on the eaſtern extremity of the iſland of Cuba. 
dt. Jago is the capital of Cuba; but although the 
courts of juſtice are held there, yet the Havannah is 
the ſeat of commerce, and, conſequently, of the 
utmoſt importance. From St. Jago the fleet conti- 
nued their voyage to the Havannah; but when they 
arrived there, they found they had more difficulties 
to encounter than they had as yet imagined. 

The paſſage to the harbour is extremely narrow, 
and above half a mile in lengch, at the end of which 

is a large baſon, where a thouſand ſhips may ride in 
ſafety. On one fide of the narrow paſſage is the | 
Moro Caſtle, a ſtrong fort built for the defence of 
the place, and to prevent any ſhips from coming in | 
but ſuch as have paſſports. To the weſtward of the | 
harbour ſtands the town, ſtrongly fortified with a pa- 
rapet, redoubts and baſtions; the whole being ſur- | 
rounded by a ditch, and cannon placed in proper | 
divifions. The difficultiesthey had to encounter ſeemed 
inſurmountable; and the admiral, in order to divert 
the attention of the enemy, bore away, with a large 
part of the fleet, to the weſtward, where he wade as 
if he would have landed; while commodore Keppel 
and captain Hervey landed the forces on the eaft of 
the harbour, without the loſs of a man, although the 

Spaniards had a confiderable fleet then lying at an- 

chor, which might have done them great damage. 

The earl of Albemarle divided the army inte eight 
brigades; one of which, under the command of ge- 
neral Elliot, was ordered to march up the country, 
in order to prevent any ſupplies being fent to the 
town, and to cover the ſiege in the rear. General 

Keppel and colonel Howe were ordered to make a 

diverſion on the welt of the town ; while the earl of 

Albemarle, with the main body of the forces, ' attack- 

ed the Moro Caſtle, that being the grand objeR in 
view, becauſe: it defended-the entrance to the har- 


boar dmo e : ig O22 ]: bas, 
Thoſe who will compare the account of this famous 
with the retreat of Xenophon,-or the paſſage 

of Hanubal over the Alps will prefer the valout of 
the Bvitith troops to either that of the Greeks br Car- 
maginians. There was no ſreſ water to he had; 
and as the men were obliged to eut their way through 
voods amd drag the cannon along with them, o 
many of them died on the ſpot through the heat of 
the climate, ahd che fatigues they underwent ip the 


ſervice. of their country. But:courage aiid-perſever- | the wall; "by which à bye 


ance overcame! all diſfleultiet © ſor battetics Mere 
erefted-io the night on the rifing grounds, to cover 
ine approaches, and make wuy for the reduttion of 
the placre TO do juſtice to the Spaniards, it muſt 


ENGLAND. 
une, in the evening, they made a fally ; but 2. 
though they atted with great courage and reſolution, 
they were' obliged to retreat, with the loſs of abo\ 
300 men. 1 
All che batteries being now opened, the admiral 
ordered the Cambridge, the Dragon, and the Marl. 
borough, to ſail up to the fort, under the command 
of captain Hervey ; and then a moſt dreadful firin 
began. The Spaniſh artillery was well conduged 
and 1t appeared that the belt officers under their 20. 
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vernment were at this time at the Havannah, 4; 


the Moro Caſtle was fituated on a high rock, the 


| thips could not, after ſeven hours firing, make the 


leaſt impreſſion on it, In the attempt the Engliſh loſt 
130 men, which 1s not to be wondered at when we 
conſider that, beſides the Moro Caſtle, they had ano- 
ther battery playing upon them from an oppoſite for 
which galled them exceffively; ſo that they were 
obliged to retire, otherwiſe they would have been 
deſtroyed. Among thoſe killed in this hazardous at- 
tempt, was captain Gooſtrey, a brave officer, who 
had, on many former occalions, given the moſt fignat 
proofs of his courage; but duty, and the love of 
glory were the ſole objetts he had in view. 


As ſoon as the Engliſh men of war were gone to 


rejoin the fleet, the Spaniards turned their attention 


to the eaſtern part of the fort, and reſolved to hold 


out to the leſt extremity ; fo that the Engliſh officers 
found the reduction of the place would be a work of 
time. Indeed, an unforeſeen accident happened at 
this time, which tended, in a great meaſure, towards 
retarding their operations, namely, the reduction of 
a battery, which took fire by the exploſion of a mor- 
tar. Sickneſs likewiſe rendered many of the men 


| incapable of adding, and the few who remained in 


health were fatigued beyend defcription. Add 10 
this, the want of freſh provifions, the heat of the 


climate, and the inſupportable fatigue which both 


officers and men underwent, by which many gave 
themſelves up to deſpair, and ſunk under the load of 
their miſery. Rib D154 1 | 


About this time, however, they received a very 


ſeaſonable ſupphy; for a fleet arrived from Nev 
Vork, and another from Jamaica, having on hoard a 
large quantity of proviſtohs, which gave new life and 
fpirits both to the army and navy. e 

It was now evident that no time was to be loft, and 
that, unleſs an immediate attack was made, the men 


fink into nothing. It was therefore” agreed that the 
mipers ſhould be employed; but they had a deep 
ditch to croſs, ſo that it Was with the utmoſt dift- 
culy they got over it, and entrenched themſelves 
under a rock, where they were not perceived by the 
enemy. . D #20 ah; = 
The governor of the Havannah, ſenſible that the 
Engliſh would make themſelves maſters of the Mo? 
Caſiie, unſels he coutd fend freſh reinforcemens i 
it, ordered” 1200 men to'be put on board the 05. 
in the Harbour, and to land and ausck lie ff 
Accordingly, theſe men landed. and attacks f 
forces in three different plates, but with ſo Je 0 
cefs, that upwards of 400 were left dead on be po 
ſome” were drowngd, and the , reſt, vi hei 
difficulty, © ſaved thewſelves by getting inte 
boats FOE 267 n en 1 FN * art of 


| | each was made ri ion (hal 
it was fillall, yet the engineers were of pin nor 
the an by attack it. The Enghth 009 ere. 
moumed ire breach im ſueni good order, Mi) f ide 
my became intimidated, after above 4 1 J 


be acknowledged that they defended the place” with 
great bravery, and, for ſome time; the fit \ was; in 
a manner, equal on both ſideb. On the '2hth of 
10 2 


% 


had been” killed; among whom was d 5 Fre 
Cowlales," the Tecond jn command. 4 
who had exerted himielf tö che utmo 


would become diſpirited, and the whole enterpie 


On the goth of july ihe miners blew Fr though | 


han. Fad pre oY \ a 1 1 * 
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Gege, and died animating the ſoldiers to defend the 
place. The ſame fate attended Don Lewis de Ve- 
laſco, the commander in chief, who diſdaining to aſk 
quarter, colletted as many men as yet remained, and 
making a ſtand with them, received a mortal wound 
while holding out his ſword to the conquerors. 

The Engliſh being now in poſſeſſion of the fort, 
which had coſt the lives of many brave men, during 
a ſiege of 44 days, turned the cannon againſt the 
town. Several batteries were, at the ſame time, 
ereted on the riſing grounds near the town; and the 
earl of Albemarle being willing to ſave as many lives 
as poſſible, ſent a meſſage to the governor, deſiring 
him to ſurrender, as it would be in vain to hold out 
any longer ; but the governor, though he returned a 
polite anſwer to the earl, yet refuſed to comply, de- 
claring that he would hold it out to the laſt extremity. 
In conſequence of this the firing immediately began 
on both ſides; but in a little more than fix hours all 
the artillery belonging to the enemy were filenced, 
and the north baſtion of the city was almoſt diſabled. 
This reduced the Spaniard to reaſon ; and, accord- 
ingly, about two in the afternoon, white flags were 
diſplayed all round the place, and in a ſhort time a 
flag of truce arrived at the head quarters with propo- 
fals for a capitulation. The terms, however, which 
the Spaniſh governor thought proper to tranſmit, 


were not granted: he demanded, that the ſhips in 


the harbour ſhould be ſent to Spain, and that the 
harbour ſhould be declared neutral. Theſe appeared 
rather the demands of a conqueror than a fallen ene- 


my : _ were, therefore, refuſed, and hoſtilities 


were ordered to be renewed. This produced the 


deſired effet ; the enemy thought proper to recede 


from their demands, and to treat upon very different 
terms. , 

The capitulation was ſigned on the 1gth of Auguſt, 
by which the inhabitants were ſecurcd in the enjoy- 
ment of their own laws and religion, as well as in 
their private property ; and next day the Engliſh 
took poſſeſſion of this important conqueſt. The 
Spaniſh garriſon, which was reduced to about 700 
men, including officers, was permitted to march out 
with the honours of war ; and it was ſtipulated that 
they and the ſailors ſhould be conveyed to Old Spain, 
About 500 of the Britiſh troops, including fifteen 
officers, were killed, or died of their wounds, during 
the progreſs of this ſiege, and about ſeven hundred, 
among whom were nine officers, were carried off by 
ſickneſs. The conquerors found in the place great 
quantities of artillery, ſmall arms, ammunition, and 
warlike ſtores. Twelve ſhips of the line, two upon 
the ſtocks, and ſeveral trading veſſels likewiſe fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh. But beſides theſe 
captures they acquired to the amount of about three 
millions ſterling in filver, tobacco and valuable mer- 
chandize, colletted on his catholic majeſty's account; 
which at once rendered the enemy's lols irreparable, 


and indemnified the Britiſh nation for the expence of 


this expedition, which was carried into execution 


with the utmoſt alacrity, and afforded many inſtances 


of true courage and capacity. | 
The conqueſt of the Havannah was not the only 
Inſtance in which the arms of Great Britain triumph- 


ed over thoſe of Spain. A ſcheme had been pro- 


jected by the miniſtry for making a deſcent on the 
iſland of Manilla in the Eaſt-Indies. The city of 
Manilla, fituated on. an iſland of the ſame name, is 
extenſive,” populous, and well fortified. It is the 
center of the-Spaniſh trade, and the port from whence 
two large ſhips are annually ſent acroſs the vaſt Paci- 
fie Ocean to the port of Acapulco, one of the ſet- 
ports of Mexico, laden with ſpices, ſtuffs, jewels, and 
other rich merchandize of India. 
| 7 | > 
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The attempt was to be made on this iſland by part 
of the ſquadron of vice-admiral Corniſh, and the 
troops deltined for the expedition were to be under 
the command of brigadier-general Draper. The 


latter conſiſted of one regiment, with a company of 


the royal artillery ; to which were added, by the go- 
vernor of Madraſs, ſome able officers, about thirty 
menof the company s artillery, 600 ſeapoys, one com- 
pany of caffres, one of topazes, one of pioneers, and 
two companies of French deſerters, together with a 
few hundreds of laſcars, for the uſe of the engineers. 
The preparations being fully compleated, captain 
Grant, in the Sea-horle, was detached to the en- 
trance of the Chineſe ſea, with orders to intercept 
all veſſels bound for Manilla, that the enemy might 
not get any information of their deſign, and conſe- 
quently be unprepared for reſiſting the attack. 

Theſe precautions being taken, admiral Corniſh 
ſailed about the beginning of Auguſt, in two diviſions, 
and on the 19th arrived at Malacca, where the fleet 
was watered, and a large quantity of rattans collected 
for making gabions. On the 23d of September they 
anchored in the bay of Manilla, where they found 
the enemy but ill prepared for a defence, and greatly 
alarmed at this unexpected viſit. The governor was 
the archbiſhop, who aſſumes the title of captain- gene- 
ral of the Philippine iſlands: but the garriſon, con- 
liſting of 800 men, was commanded by the marquis 
de Villa Medina, who now reinforced it with a body 
of 10,000 Indians, from the province of Pampanga ; 
but theſe . were undiſciplined, and formed rather a 
rude rabble of people, than an army, 35 
The admiral, on ſounding the coaſt, was fortunate 
enough to find a convenient place for landing the 
troops, about two miles to the ſouthward of the city 
of Manilla; and immediately made the proper diſpo- 
ſitions for that purpoſe, The three frigates, Argo, 
Sea-horſe and Seaford, were ſtationed very near the 
ſhore, to cover the deſcent, three diviſions of the 
forces were put on board the boats of the fleet, con- 
ducted by the captains Parker, Pempanfeldt, and 
Brereton of the navy, and ſoon landed at the church 
and village of Malata. This was the time for the 
enemy to have rendered the attempt abortive, and 
_ accordingly aſſembled in great numbers to op- 
poſe the deſcent; but the covering frigates kept ſuch 
a continual fire of cannon and ſmall arms, that 
they ſoon diſperſed and ſought their ſafety in a preci- 
pitate flight; ſo that the troops were diſembarked 
without the loſs of a ſingle man. Next day the gene- 
ral took poſſeſſion of the Polveriſta, a ſmall fort de- 
ſerted by the enemy, and which now proved an 
excellent place of arms for covering the landing of 
the ſtores and artillery, The curate's houſe was made 
the head quarters, and guarded by the 7gth regiment. 
The church of the Hermita was occupied by colonel 
Monſon, with an advanced party of 200 men. The 
marines were left at the Malata, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Polveriſta, to ſecure the communication 


'yith the fleet, and protect the ſtores and artillery. 


In the mean time a body of men approached within 
an hundred yards of the town, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſeives of the church of St. Jago, which they main- 
tained, notwithſtanding it was expoſed to the conti- 
nual fire of the enemy. The admiral, on the 26th, 
landed a battalion of ſeamen, who were poſted be- 
tween the head quarters and marines. Nor were the 
Spaniards idle on this occaſion, - They were deter- 


- mined, if poſſible, to prevent the deſtruQtion of their 


city : and, accordingly, 400 of their troops, under 
the command of the chevalier Fayette, with two field 
pieces, marched up on the right of the Engliſh ad- 
vanced poſt, the flank of which they began to can- 
nonade ; but their attempt was ſoon rendered abor- 
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tive: Colonel Monſon, at the head of the piquets, 
and a {mall reinforcement of marines, attacked them 
with ſo much fury, that they retreated with the greatelt 
precipitation, leaving one of their field pieces behind 
them. 

The Engliſh general, from the ſmallneſs of his 
army, was obliged to confine his operations to 
one part of the town; and therefore determined 
to make his attack in the front. This part was ſe- 
cured by the baſtions of St. Diego and St. Andrew, 
a ravelin covering the royal gate, a wet ditch, a co- 
vered way, and a glacis. The baſtions were in good 
order, furniſhed with a great number of braſs cannon; 
but the ravelin was not mounted with cannon, nor the 
covered way in ſufficient repair to reſiſt the attempts 
of a regular army; the 1755 was too low, and the 
ditch was carried round the capital of St. * * 
The breadth of the ditch was about thirty yards, but 
the depth of water did not exceed five feet. It was 
therefore determined to ford the ditch ; and accord- 
ingly a detachment, under the command of captain 
Fletcher, attempted and happily performed this dan- 
gerous enterprize, with the loſs of three men only, 
though expoſed to the whole fire of the enemy. 

The foldiers had no ſooner paſſed the ditch, than 
the bombardment was begun, and continued day and 
night without intermiſſion, and on the 29th the admi- 
r 
the city as the depth of water would E and enfi- 
lade the enemy's front, in order to ſecond the opera- 
tions of the beſiegers. The taſk was executed with 
great intrepidity ; the fhallows indeed kept the ſhips 
at too great a diſtance to anſwer the purpoſe entirely; 


but their fire was fo terrible to the inhabitants, that 


they were thrown into the utmoſt confuſion. 

On the iſt and 2d of October the weather became 
fo ſtormy that the whole ſquadron was in danger of 
being loſt. The South-Sea-Caſtle ſtoreſflip was 
driven aſhore, but even in this ſituation ſhe continued 
to perform very great ſervice, by enfilading the whole 
beach to the ſouthward, and over-awing a large body 
of Indians, who threatened to attack the Polveriſta 


and the magazines of the beſiegers, at the Malata, 


The heavy rains now deſcended in torrents, but did 
not prevent the troops and feamen from ereQing bat- 
teries. At the ſame time they drew a parallel and 
communication from thence to the advanced poſt at 
the church, and eſtabliſhed a ſpacious place of arms 
on the left of it, not far from the Tea beach. They 
alſo opened a WN the left face of St. Di- 
ego's baſtion, and kept ſach an inceſſant fire, and 
intel their cannon in ſo maſterly a manner, that, in 
ſhort time, twelve pieces of ordnance mounted on 
the baſtion were totally filenced, and the enemy ob- 
hged to abandon the works.” In the evening a battery 
three guns was begun, on the left of ih place of 
arms, in order to filence thoſe that were in barbette, 
upon the orfllon of the St. Andrew baſtion, which 
annoyed the "flank of the beliegers. A cloſe Hre of 
grape Thot and muſquetry was kept uß during the 
whole night, to prevent the enemy from repairin 
cheir embraſares, and rejncunthhg ihelt cannon; while 
ſeven mortars played, without intermiſſion, upon the 
gorge of the baſtion, anch the neighbouring defences, 
This had the deſired effeQ ; the enemy was intimi- 


dared,” and the works continued in their defenceleſy 


condition a 1 

- But notwithſtanding this, the cantonment of the 
ſeamen was attacked early in the morning « the th, 
oy 4 ſtrong body of Indians. Their . 
acilitated by a number of thick buſhes growing on the 
fide of the riyulet, through which they paſſed in the 
night unobſerved by the patfoles; but the alarm was 
no ſooner given than colonel Monſon and captain 
Fletcher advanced with the piquets to the aſſiſtance 


ordered the Elizabeth and Falmouth to lie as near 
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of the ſeamen, who had continued firm within their 
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Indians advanced with the moſt determined count 
nance to the attack, and fought with incredible Hg 
but about day-break a ſreſh piquet of the "HP - 
ninth regiment appearing npon their right flank they 
gave way, and ſled with the utmoſt precipitation 0 
this attempt the enemy loſt 300 men. About the 
ſame time another body of theſe ſavages, reinforced 
by a few of the Spaniſh troops, made a furious al. 
| fault upon the church, part 97 which they gained, and 
mounting on. the roof, fired down among the Engliſh 
ſoldiers ; but this was far from intimidating the Bi. 
tiſh forces; though now expoſed to a continual ſhower 
of bullets and miſſiles, they maintained their poſt be. 
hind the church, and, after an obſtinate diſpute, di. 
lodged the enemy, who, confounded by ſuch a levere 
check, made no further attempts for the relief of the 
place: the Indians returned to their own habitations. 
the fire from the garriſon diminiſhed very faſt; . 
all their defences appeared to be ruined. 

A conſiderable breach was now made in dhe wall 
and it was hoped the garriſon would demand a cap 
tulation 7 but finding they made no propoſitions of 
that nature, the Engliſh general reſolved to ſtorm the 
town. Accordingly, on the 6th, at four in the morn- 
ing, the troops allotted for this ſervice marched off 
from their quarters in ſmall bodies to avoid ſulpicion, 
and while they were aſſembling, a cloſe fire was main- 
tained in order to clear thoſe / wi where the enemy 
might be lodged or intrenche 55 

very thing being in readineſs for the affault, lieu- 
tenant Ruſſel, at the head of ſixty volunteers, ſul. 
tained by the grenadiers, led the way. The engi- 
neers, pioneers, and other workmen followed in order 
to clear and widen the breach ; and after them the 
remainder of the army was conducted in proper order. 
As ſoon as the aſſailants mounted the breach, the 
enemy fled in the utmoſt confuſion; and the troops 
entered the town with very little difficulty; the only 
oppoſition of conſequence which they met with be- 
Ing from 100 Spaniards, who, with ſome Indians, were 
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got under fail again, and in her turn engaged the 


enemy, who ſoon ſurrendered; but when captain 


Parker came to take poſſeſſion, he was ſurprized to 
find that inſtead of the St, Phillipina, his prize proved 
the Santiſſima Trinidada, which had departed from 
Manilla for Acapulco on the firſt of Auguſt; but mcet- 
ing with a hard gale of wind, wherein ſhe was diſ- 
maſted, had been obliged to put back and refit.- The 
merchandize on board this ſhip was valued at one 
million and a half of dollars, and the whole cargo 
ſuppoſed to be worth double that ſum. 


Many other exploits were performed by the Britiſh 


arms at ſea during the courſe of this year. The Her- 


mione, a Spaniſh regiſter mp, bound from Lima to 
valuable effects to the 
amount of one million ſterling was taken in the month 


Cadiz, laden with treaſure an 


of May by two Engliſh frigates, which were on a 
cruiſe off cape St. Vincent, and brought from Gi- 
braltar to England. | 

About the latter end of May Sir Edward Hawke 
failed from Spithead with ſeven ſhjps of the line and 
two frigates, in hopes of falling in with a ſquadron, 
under the command of M. de Ternay, who had, taking 
advantage of a fog, eſcaped from Breſt, and his del- 
tination not even conjectured. He found means, 
however, to elude the admiral's vigilance, who having 
viſited the coaſt of France, and cruiſed for ſome weeks 
in the chops of the channel, returned to Portſmouth. 
In the mean time M. de Ternay fteered his courſe 
to Newfoundland, and on the 24th of June landed 
ſome troops at the bay of Bulls, with which he imme- 
diately advanced to the town of St. John's, and this 
place being in no condition of defence was obliged to 
ſurrender. But the triumph of France on this occa- 
ſion was of ſhort duration, for Sir Jeffery Amherſt 
and lord Colville, who commanded by land and ſea in 
North America, were no ſooner informed of this loſs 
than the latter ſailed thither from Halifax, and blocked 
up the harbour. Being ſoon after reinforced with 
about 800 men, commanded by colonel Amherſt, 


they reſolved to diſembark the forces, which, after a a 


very flight oppoſition, was effected. On the 16th of 
September colonel Amherſt took poſt in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. John's fort, and next day erected a 
battery. But contrary winds having driven lord Col. 
ville ſome diſtance from the coaſt, M. de Ternay, 
availing himſelf of his abſence, made his eſcape. 
M. de Hauſſonville, commander of the French forces 
at St. John's, who had been ſummoned, but refuſed 
to ſurrender, thought proper to agree to a capitula- 
tion, by which himſelf and the garriſon were to be 
conveyed to Breſt the firſt opportunity, and accord- 
ingly, when lord Colville returned to the, harbour, he 
appointed ſome ſhips, in which they were tranſported 
to France. | e 

Having thus related the principal actions performed 
by the Engliſh navy, let us take a view of affairs on 
the continent, where the war was ſtill carried on with 


the utmoſt vigour. „ 
It was ſtrongly ſuſpetted that the family treaty would 
ſoon produce ſome alarming, perhaps fatal conſe- 
quences to the reſt of Europe. . It was not, however; 
known, where the gathering ſtorm would fpread its 
baleful influence. Some — the peace of Tal 

would ſuffer : others, that Holland would be the fir 

object attacked by the houſe of Bourbon: but Portu- 
gal ſeemed to be the moſt in danger, becauſe ſhe was 
more clofely connected with Great Britain, and, at 


the ſame time, expoſed to an invaſion both from 


Spain and France. NT OF 
While the politicians were thus divided in their 


opinions, a joint memorial was prefented by the 


French and Spaniſh ambafladors' at the court of Lif- 


bon to the Portugueſe miniftry, importing, That the 
two fovereigns of France and Spain, having found it 
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neceſſary to take every method in their power to curh 
the pride of the Britiſh nation, had thought proper to 
eſtabliſh ſeveral mutual and reciprocal obligations be- 
tween them, in order to prevent that nation from be- 
coming deſpotic over all the maritime commerce of 


Europe : that the firſt meaſure planned by the kings 


of France and Spain was to engage his Portuguele 
majeſty in their offenſive and defenſive alliance, and 
to join his forces with theirs : that they expefted his 
moſt Faithful majeſty would not hefitate a moment to 
acquieſce in ſo ir Bron a requeſt, when he conſi- 
dered what he owed to himſelf, to his kingdom, and to 
his ſubjects, who more ſeverely felt the yoke which 
Great Britain had laid upon them, than thoſe of any 
other nation, and which ſhe was deſirous of extending 
over all thoſe who had any poſſeſſions in the New 
World: that it would be unjuſt for France and Spain 
alone to ſupport a war, and ſacrifice their ſubjeQs for 
an object in which Portugal was equally intereſted 
with themſelves : that in order to this, the ambaſſa- 


dor of Spain, and the miniſter plenipotentiary of 


France, deſired his moſt Faithful majeſty to renounce 
the neutrality, and declare bimſelf united in the pre- 
ſent war againſt the Engliſh, with the kings of France 
and Spain: that this declaration was made by thoſe . 
agreed and concerted be- 
tween them: that his Catholic majeſty had alſo in- 
ſtrukted his ambaſſador to obſerve, that it was the 
brother of the queen, wife to his moſt Faithful majeſ- 
ty, a true friend, a moderate and quiet neighbour, 
who had made this propoſe to him, and who, conſi- 
f 


dering the intereſt of his Portugueſe 5 as his 
own, wiſhed to unite the one with the other, fo that 
either in peace or war, Spain and Portugal might be 
conſidered as belonging to one maſter. To this ex- 
traordinary memorial the two miniſters added, That 
they were commanded, by their reſpeQive courts, 
to demand in four days a categorical anſwer, and that 
any delay, beyond that period, would be conſidered 
as a negative. | dt 
Notwithſtanding the ſituation of Portugal was at 


| this time truly ro yet the firmneſs of the king 
mi 


was ſuch as muſt tranſmit his name with the moſt dii- 


tinguiſhed advantage to poſterity. He anſwered this 


inſulting propofition with a moderate but intrepid re- 
ſolution. He obſerved, that the ties, which equally 
united him to Great Britain, and the crowns of 
France and Spain, rendered him a proper mediator 
to them all, and conſequently improper for him to 
declare himſelf an enemy to either: that his alliance 
with England was ancient, and conſequently incapable 
of giving offence at this juncture: that it was merely 
defenſive, conſequently innocent: that the late cala- 
mities of. Portugal had abſolutely difabled her from 
taking part in any offenſive war, into which neither 
the love his moſt Faithful majeſty bore his ſubjeRs as 
a father, nor the duty by which he was bound to them 
as a king, could ſuffer him to plunge them. 
But this anſwer, however reafonable and moderate, 
was far from fatisfying the princes of the Bourbon 
confederacy. They denied that the alliance with 
England was either purely defenſive, or purely-inno- 
cent: they aſſerted that the Britiſh ſquadrons could 
not keep the ſea at all ſeaſons, nor cruize on the 
principle coaſts of France and Spain, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the harbours of Portugal: that the Engliſh 
could not carry on the war, without the riches of 
that kingdom; therefore the Portugueſe furniſhed 
them 'with the means of making war; conſequently - 
their defenfive alliance was changed into an offenſive 
one. They added, that if the king of Portugal did 
not comply with their requiſition, the Spapiſh troops 
which were already marched to the frontiers. ſhould 
enter his country, ſeize his forts, and ſfut them up; 
and that no Choice was therefore left to his dilly. 
| . = but 
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but that of receiving them as friends, or treating 
them as enemies. | 5 

But even this extraordinary treatment could nei. 
ther divert his Portugueſe majeſty from the firmneſs 
of his reſolution, nor provoke him to depart from 
the moderation of his language. He declared he 


would keep his treaties with England inviolate, and 


mentioned, that they were ſuch as the law of God, 
of nature, and of nations, had always deemed innno- 
cent. He intreated the monarchs of France and 
Spain to conſider the crying injuſtice of purſuing 
againſt Portugal the war kindled againſt Great Bri- 
tain: He deſired them to reflect for a moment on 
the conſequences of ſuch proceedings, which would 
be nothing leſs than the deſtruttion of mankind ; for 
if neutral nations were to be attacked becauſe they 
had defenſive alliances with the belligerant powers, 
there muſt be an end of the public ſafety, and, con- 
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ſequently, the moment a war was kindled between 


any two ſtates, it would ſpread deſolation over all 
Europe. He therefore declared, that if their troops 
ſhould enter his dominions, he would, in defence of 
his neutrality, repulſe them with all his forces, joined 


by thoſe of his allies; and concluded with this noble 


reſolution, * That it would affe& him leſs, though 


reduced to the laſt extremity, of which the 
« great judge was the ſole arbiter, to let the laſt tile 
* of his palace fall, and to ſee his faithful ſubjeQs 
e ſpill the laſt drop of their blood, than to ſacrifice, 
* together with the honour of his crown, all that 
« Portugal held moſt dear; and to ſubmit, by ſuch 
extraordinary means, to become an mY ex- 
« ample to all pacific powers, who would no longer 
be able to enjoy the benefit of neutrality, when- 

i ever a war ſhould be kindled between other powers 
„% with which the former were connected by defen- 
« ſive treaties.” On receiving this final reſolution, 


the. ambaſſadors of the two crowns demanded paſl. 


ports, which being granted them, they ſet out for 
their reſpeftive courts; and France and Spain, in the 
month of June, publiſhed a joint declaration of war 
_ againſt Portugal. | 

In the mean time about 8000 troops, with large 
ſupplies of ſtores and ammunition, and a fine train of 
artillery, arrived in Portugal from England. The 


command of the Portugueſe army had ſome time be- 


fore been conferred upon count de la Lippe Bucke- 
bourg, an officer of great abilities, and who, during 
the whole courſe of the war, had direQted the Briuſh 
artillery in Germany. The Engliſh forces were con- 
ducted by lord Tyrawley and the earl of Loudon, 
affiſted by ſeveral officers of great experience. Theſe 
forces had not been long in Portugal before lord Ty- 
rawley, diſguſted at the behaviour of the court, of 
Liſbon, defired to be recalled : his requeſt was grant- 
ed, and the earl of Loudon ſucceeded to the chief 
command. | 

The Spaniſh army, which had for ſome time en- 
camped near the frontiers of Portugal, was divided 
into three ſeparate bodies, in order to penetrate into 
the territories of Portugal by three different avenues. 
The principal body of their army, conſiſting of thirty- 
fix battalions and thirty-five 
command of the marquis de Sarria, croſſed the river 
Eſſa and Douro, a little below Zamora. The ſecond 
body of forces, amounting to eight battalions of re- 


: gular troops, ſix of militia, and two ſquadrons of 


, were poſted in Galicia; and the third,. con- 
filting of four battalions of regulars, an equal num- 
ber of militia, and eight ſquadrons of cavalry, were 
encamped in Andaluſia. 


uadrons, under the 


The firſt attempt of conſequence made by the Spa- 


| niſh army was the ſiege of Miranda, which they in- 
- veſted in the beginning of May. They immediately 
began to ere batteries againſt the place; but before 


| 
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the firſt was finiſhed, the magazine of the beſieged 
accidentally blew up, by which misfortune two ar e 
breaches were made in the walls, upwards of : 
Portugueſe were killed by the exploſion ; and * 
garriſon obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war. 

Though the taking of this place was owing more 
to accident than courage, yet it inſpired the Spaniardꝭ 
with an oſtentatious pride: they looked down ith 


- contempt on the Portugueſe ; and, inſtead of march. 


ing with his whole army, the marquis de Sajria 
thought it ſufficient to ſend a ſmall party to attack the 
town of Braganza. In this he ſucceeded, for the gar. 
riſon retired with precipitation at their approach; 
and the magiſtrates preſented the keys of the town 10 
the commander of the Spaniſh forces. The loſz of 
this and ſeveral other places was, however, princi. 
pally owing to the bad condition of the works, no care 
having been taken to repair them, notwithſtanding 
the Spaniſh army had lain ſo long in the neighbour. 
hood. Chaves ſhared the ſame fate, the garrion 
though it conſiſted of 2000 effective men, havino 
abandoned the town at the firſt appearance of the 
enemy. | 3 85 

The Spaniſh general now made an attempt to 
enter the province of Minho, through the paſſes of 
Monte Allegre; but finding thoſe poſts occupied by 
ſome regiments of Portugueſe militia, he changed his 
route, and attempted to croſs the mountains of Ma- 
ran and Amarante. The city of Oporto is ſituated 
at the foot of theſe mountains, and the garriſon had 
taken proper precautions to obſtrutt the paſſage of 
the Spaniards, In the mean time, part of the ene- 
my that remained at Miranda had been repulſed by 
the inhabitants of Nova de Foſcoa, ſupporicd by 
ſome militia, in attempting to pals the river Douro. 
On the fide of Almeida, 8000 Spaniards paſſed the 
frontier in the beginning of June, and encamped be- 


tween Val-de-la-mula and Val-de-Coelha, detaching 


parties to lay waſte the whole adjacent country. The 
third diviſion of the Spaniſh army, now encamped in 
the province of Tra-los-montes, was ſeparated into 
three bodies, of which the principal was encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Miranda. 

In the month of July, that body of the Spaniſh 
forces, which had encamped near Val-de-la-mula, 
inveſted Almeida ; and before they had finiſhed their 
trenches they were joined by 8000 French auxiliaries. 
The garriſon, however, made a much better defence 
than could be expected; but was at laſt obliged to 
ſurrender on capitulation. | 
Count de la Lippe, ever fince his arrival in Portu- 
gal, had taken every ſtep that could be taken by 
military {kill and prudence, to diſcipline and regu- 
late the Portugueſe troops, by the example of the 
Engliſh auxiliaries. He * 1 in due proportions 
the native and the allied ſoldiers; and poſted, in 
different parts of the kingdom, various detachment 
formed in this manner, in order to guard the paſſes0 
the mountains, haraſs the enemy in their prog'®® 
intercept their convoys, and cut off their torag!Ng 
parties, | 5 

The count having received advice that the enemy 
had eſtabliſhed large magazines of flour and fort 
at Valencia d'Alcantara, on the frontiers of Portug? 
he determined to attack the place. Brigadier rk 
goyne was intruſted with the execution of ils o _ 
prize, and on the 25th of "+ at mean A 
croſſed the Tagus at the head of all the Brit 05 A 
nadiers, . commanded by lord Pulteney, and e hat 
companies of Portugueſe grenadiers. On the dine 
night he reached Caſtel-Vida, where he v3 j be 
by ſome infantry, and irregular cavalry- | e 125 
made. his final diſpoſitions, agreeable to q 100 0 
he had received reſpeRing the ſituation and ita Fa 
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the place he was ſent to attack. This being com- 
pleated he marched with the utmoſt expedition, but 


could not reach Valencia before break of day, when | 


he entered the town with the cavalry, ſword in hand, 
diſperſed the guards in the great ſquare, and placed a 


detachment at the end of every ſtreet. * This was | 


done with very little reſiſtance, except by a few del- 
perate parties, who attacked the troops when drawn 
up in the ſquare ; but were ſoon diſperſed, ahd the 

reater part of them either killed or taken. Some 
priſoners and a large number of horſes were taken by 
a detachment of dragoons ſent out to ſcour the coun- 


try. Nor muſt we forget the noble exploit of a Bri- | 


tiſh ſerjeant, who at the head of ſix men only, fell 
in with a ſubaltern of the enemy at the head of 25 
dragoons, unbroken and prepared for attion, killed 
fix, made all the reſt priſoners, and took the horſes 


of the whole party. The priſoners taken in the town 


were major-general Don Michael d'Truniberry, and 
Kalanca his aid du camp, one colonel, with his ad- 
jutant, ſeventeen ſubalterns, and fifty-nine ſoldiers. 
Three pair of colours, with a great quantity of 
arms and ammunition, fell into the hands of the 
victors. e | 

This ſucceſsful enterprize animated the allied army, 
and intimidated that of Spain, which was now com- 
manded by the Conde de Arnda. That 
after leaving garriſons in Almida and Caſtel-Rodrigo, 
advanced by the way of Alfayates to Caſtel Branco. 
This motion obliged the count de la Lippe to aban- 
don his ſtrong 'camp at Ponte de Murcella in the 
Baira, and return into Eftramadura. 
Abrantes on the 18th of September, and Lord Lou- 
don with a ſeparate corps encamped in the neighbour- 


hood. This plan was purſued in order to prevent 


the Spaniards from forcing a paſſage through the 
paſſes of the mountains in their front, or crofling the 
Tagus at Villa-velha. The count St. Jago, with 
four batallions, fix companies of grenadiers, and a 
regiment of cavalry, was ſent to occupy the ftrong 
pals of Alvito ; and Burgoyne, with part of his own 
regiment, and the Englith grenadiers, to encamp on 
the ſouthern bank of the Tagus, oppoſite . Villa- 
velha. | 

No ſooner were theſe diſpoſitions formed than the 
enemy made ſeveral motions towards the advanced 


corps of: the allies ; 6600 men encamped over-againſt 


the body commanded 'by the. count St. Jago, and 
attacked Villa-velha, an old Mooriſh caſtle ſituated 
on his right, while another body aſſaulted a poſt on 
his left in the defile of St. Simon. The caſtle of 
Villa-velha was for ſome time protected by the can- 
non of Burgoyne, placed on the oppolite bank of the 
river; bat the caſtle, as well as the poſt at the defile 
of St. Simon, were at laſt both taken by the enemy, 
who, in conſequence of this ſucceſs, made themſelves | 
maſters of the _ inthe mountains, and the count 
St. Jago was obliged to;retire.; ood de 
As this officer was in the utmoſt danger of being 
attacked both in front and rear by a ſuperior. force, 
Jord Loudon was ordered to advance and cover his 
retreat. He accordingly marched vith the utmoſt 
expedition to Soubrira formoſa, where he was joined 
by major Macbean of the artillery, with four regi- 
mental field pieces. A ſtrong body of the enemy had 
croſſed the river in order to attack the rear- guard, 
which conſiſted of four Engliſh regiments, fix compa- 
nies of | Portugueſe grenadiers;: a few light dragoons, 
a regiment of Portugueſe cavalry, and the four field 
pieces already mentioned. But their attempt was 


* — 
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rendered abortive by the good order and firmneſs of | 


the Engliſh; for notwithſtanding all the efforts of the 
enemy, nat;a ſingle man was loſt ; and the Spaniards | 
being terribly galled by the/ariillery, thought proper 
92 32 JJC * 5 
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unmoleſted. 


general, 


He reached 


III. 


to retire, and ſuffer the count to purſue his march 
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In the mean time the Spaniſh corps at Villa-velha 
being weakened by the detachments ſent againſt the 
count St. Jago, adeſign was ſormed of ſurpriſing them in- 
their camp. Accordingly lieutenant-colonel Lee, at 
the head of a detachment of Britiſh troops, was or- 
dered to ford the Tagus in the night, and attack the 
Spaniſh forces. He obeyed his orders, and fell up- 
on the enemy with the utmoſt fury, while the briga- 
dier pointed his cannon, and made a falſe attack on 
the other fide, to amuſe and diſtract the Spaniards. 
The enemy, being atlength alarmed, began to make 
a confuſed and irregular defence ; but the grenadiers 
puſhed them ſo vigorouſly, that, finding it impoſſible 
to form, they ſubmitted. The greater part of the 
Spaniſh officers were killed in endeavouring to rally 
their men; four pieces of cannon were ſpiked up in 
their camp; their magazines were deſtroyed ; and 
many priſoners taken, together with a conſiderable 
number of horſes and mules, and a large quantity of 
valuable baggage. | „ 

The ſafety of Portugal was, in a great meaſure, 
owing to this important advantage: for the ſeaſon 
was now far advanced; the rain fell in torrents; the 
roads were deſtroyed; and the country, in many 
places, rendered impaſſable. The Spaniards, there- 
fore, who had not ſecured any advanced poſt, where 
they could maintain themſelves during the winter ; 
deſtitute of magazines for their ſupport, and their 
convoys continually cut off by the enemy, were 
obliged to retreat to their own country. | 

Having thus given an account of the military tran- 


ſactions in Portugal, we ſhall now dirett our attention 


to the war in Germany, which was ſtill proſecuted 
with great ſpirit and activity. 15 

Before the armies had began their operations, a 
detachment of 4000 men was ſent from the French 
garriſon of Gottingen, to ſurprize the eaſt chain of 
the allied cantonments. The enterprize, however, 
was rendered abortive by the timely retreat of the 
troops; ſo that the French could only make a very 
ſmall impreſſion upon their rear. Prince Ferdinand, 
to prevent a ſimilar attempt, ſent 3000 men to take 
poſt at Eimbeck, which effectually anſwered the 
=, Rn ͤ oo. 

On the other hand general Luckner, a famous 
Hanoverian partiſan, and who had made ſeveral 
ſucceſsful invaſions into the country poſſeſſed by. the 
enemy, obtained a conſiderable advantage over the 
marquis de Lortange, who had marched out of Got- 
tingen, at the head of 1800 horſe and 2000 infantry, 
to intercept Luckner, But the latter falling unex- _ 
peRedly on the marquis, forced him to retire, with 
great loſs and precipitation, to Gottingen. About 
the ſame time a party. of French irregulars were made 
priſoners. at Eichffeld, by major Wingerode, com- 


mander of the Heſſian huſſars. 


The French had for ſome time occupied the caſtle 
of Roer, in order to maintain a communication be- 


tween their forces poſted on the Rhine and thoſe 


encamped on the Weſer. This caſtle the hereditary 
prince of Brunſwic determined to beſiege; accord- 
ingly, in the month of April, he ſet out at the head of 


a ſtrong detachment and a train of artillery, in order 


to carry his deſign into execution. He ſoon inveſted 
the caſtle,; and his batteries had ſcarce begun to play 
before the fort was ſet on fire, Every method. was 
purſued by M. de Muret, who commanded in the 
caſtle, to ſtop the progreſs of the flames; but finding 
all his endeavours ineffectual, he was obliged, with 
his whole garriſon of 230 men, to leap over the walls, 


and ſurrender at diſcretion. 


Towards the laiter end of April, the French gene- 
% bed if oh T | rals' 
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rals Soubiſe and d' Etrees arrived at Frankfort, and 
immediately applied themſelves to aſſemble their forces 
on the banks of the Weſer; while the prince of 
Conde commanded a ſeparate army encamped at 
Duſſeldorp on the Lower Rhine. The main body 
of the allied army, commanded by prince Ferdi- 
nand, was poſted behind the Dymel, to make head 
againſt the two marſhals, while the hereditary prince, 
at the head of a conſiderable corps, was. encamped 
in the biſhopric of Munſter, to watch the motions of 
Conde. Prince Xavier of Saxony had taken poſt, 


with a corps de reſerve, between the river Werra 


and the town of Gottingen, and general Lukner en- 
camped near Eimbeck on the Leine, to obſerve that 
prince's motions. 


On the 24th of June prince Ferdinand made the | 


roper diſpoſitions for attacking the French camp, 
Frued between Graebenſtein and Meinbrexen. In 
order to execute this plan with ſucceſs, general Luck- 


ner left his camp in the morning of the 23d, croſſed 


the Weſer in the evening, and by three o'clock the 
next morning arrived between Mariendorff and Un- 
denhauſen. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


General Sporcken paſſed the Dymel at 


Sielem about four in the morning, at the head of | 


twelve Hanoverian battalions and part of the cavalry 
of the left wing, in order to fall upon the enemy's 
flank, while Luckner attacked them in the rear. 


FR 


Prince Ferdinand paſſed the river about the ſame 


time, at the head of twelve Britiſh battalions, eleven 
of the Brunſwic troops, eight regiments of Heſſians, 
the Engliſh cavalry, and part of the German horſe 
of the left wing. On his gaining the bank on the 
oppoſite ſide, he drew up his forces in order of battle, 
behind the 
right was compoſed of the chaſſeurs, of the Engliſh 
and German infantry commanded by lord Frederick 
Cavendiſh, and Treytag's Hanoverian chaſſeurs, who 
had orders to occupy 
while the left conſiſted of the piquets of the army. 
The body of reſerve conducted by the marquis of 
Granby croſſed the Dymel at Warburg, and marched 
to an eminence oppoſite to Furſtenwalde, in order to 
fall upon the left wing of the enemy. All theſe pre- 
parations were made with ſuch judgment, activity 
and good order, that the French were attacked with 
the utmoſt impetuoſity in front, flank and rear, before 


they knew any thing of the approach of the allied 


army. Territied at this vigorous and unexpetted aſ- 
fault, a very precipitate retreat was the immediate 


conſequence, and would probably have ended in a | 


total defeat of the whole army, had not M. de Stain- 


4 * „* 


ponds of Kalſe. The vanguard on the 


e mountain of Langenberg; 


ville, at the head of a choſen body of troops, con- 
ſiſting of the grenadiers of France, the royal grena- 
diers, the regiment of Aquitaine, and ſome other 


forces which conſtituted the flower of the French in- 
fa 
Lt? ere he made a noble ſtand, and effeQually 


, thrown himſelf into the woods of Willem. 


covered the retreat of the French marſhals, who re- 


tired, in the utmoſt confuſion, under the cannon of 
Cafſel, Stainyille was attacked by lord Granby with 
his uſual impetuofity, and the whole body, except 
two battalions, either killed or taken, Two thouſand 
five hundred and fifty of the enemy, including 162 
officers, were made priſoners: ſome ſtandards and 
colours were alſo taken, while the whole loſs of the 
allied army did not exceed goo men. 
Townſhend was the only officer of diftinftion who 
LETT, ˙ĩ (Ke 

From this ſucceſs prince Ferdinand was encou- 
raged to purſue the bold and maſterly plans he had 
formed againſt the enemy. His firſt attempt was to 
cut off the communication of the French with Franck- 
fort, while they continued in their ſtrong camp under 
the cannon of Caſſel. nicati 
preſerved by M. Rochambeau, who, at the head of 


1 


Colonel 


This communication was 


on this occaſion, and it was ſufficiently evident, 


in war: for the allies, notwithſtanding the miar 


on the one ſide of the Ohme, and oppoſit 
a ſtrong detachment commanded by 
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a body of horſe and ſome brigades of infantry, had 
poſſeſſed himſelf of a very ſtrong poſt near Ham. 
burg. The marquis of Granby and lord Frederick 
Cavendiſh advanced, with a ſtrong detachment to 
diſlodge them. At their approach the enemy began 
to retreat, upon which the marquis ordered his höre 
to atiack them in the rear. In performing this ſervice 


they were in imminent danger of being overpowered 


by the French cavalry, who, facing about luddenly 
fell upon them ſword in hand; but the infantry coming 
to their aſſiſtance, the enemy were obliged to fly in 
their turn, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty they 
effected a retreat with the loſs of 400 men. 

The French marſhals having withdrawn to their 
camp at Melſungen, in order to maintain their com. 
munication with Franckfort, and facilitate their june. 
tion with the prince of Conde, who had received or. 
ders to advance from the Lower Rhine, prince Fer. 
dinand reſolved to attack them. Accordingly, on the 
25th of July, he croſſed the Eder, and joined the 


marquis of Granby on the heighis of Falkenberg, 


after which he reconnoitred the enemy's ſituation, 
when he found there was no probability of engaging 
them with ſucceſs : and, having contented themſelves 
with cannonading theiz camp, he re- croſſed the Eder, 


leaving the marquis of Granby on the heights of 


Falkenberg. The French now crofled the Fulda, and 
retired to Caſſel, having left a body of troops under 
M. de Guerchy, oppoſite to the camp they abar- 
doned : at the ſame time the marquis of Granby took 
poſſeſſion of Melſungen, by which means the ene. 
my's communication with Franckfort was once more 
cut off. Immediately after a body of their dragoons 


advancing towards Ruthenburn, under M. de Stain- 


ville, fell into an ambuſcade at Morſchen, and were 
entirely routed. This was followed by the loſs of 
Gottingen, which place they relinquiſhed, after 
having deſtroyed the fortifications. 

The French now ſecured themſelves in a ſtrong 
camp on the banks of the Fulda, from whence they 
ſent repeated orders to the prince of Conde to haſten 
to their relief. That general began his march from 
Coefleldt on the 16th of July, and paſſed the Lippe 
at Halderen. He was followed by the hereditary 
prince, at the head of a ſtrong detachment from the 
allied army ; who, having received intelligence, that 
a large body of the enemy were on their march to 
meet the prince of Conde, he determined to attack 
him before their arrival. In the beginning of this 
ation the French were drove from the heights Into 
the plain; but while the allies were eagerly purſuing 
their advantage, the main army of the enemy arrived. 
Such a powerful reinforcement could not fail of tur 
ing the balance in their favour. The allies were to- 
tally defeated, having loft about gooo men. Th 
misfortune was greatly increaſed by a wound which 


the hereditary prince received, from a muſquet-ba, 


in his hip-bone, by which, for a conſiderable time, l. 
life was in the moſt imminent danger. | 
The vigilance of prince Ferdinand was remarkabe 


equal to his co | 


his meaſures after a defeat were 5 


of che hereditary prince, did not loſe an inch of * 5 
nor did the French obtain the leaſt advantage fte 

their victory. 2 of 
Part of the French army under the comma | 


the generals de Caſtries and Saarsfeldt being poll 
e to them 


the marquis 5 
Granby and general Zaſtrow on the other, à To th 
'cannonade was carried on between them. of Awe- 
neighbourhood of the allies was the caſtle © "| 
nebutg, which they had furniſhed with a garen 


nd of 
fiſting of ſeven hundred men under the 9 — 


tions of the year 1762, without 
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captain Cruſe. This fortreſs the enemy determined 


to take; but, in order to conceal their real intention, 
they attacked a poſt of the allies called Brucker-mulk, 
which defended the paſſage of a bridge over the 
Ohme. This poſt was defended by a detachment of 
200 men, the greater part of whom were poſted in a 
ſmall redoubt which they had ereded to defend them 


againſt the random ſhot of the enemy. The, attack | 


on this poſt was made by the French with muſquetry 


and cannon, by a detachment placed on an eminence, 


a little beyond the bridge. This attack brought on a 
moſt violent cannonade on both ſides ; while a warm 


diſpute with ſmall arms was maintained between the 


French and Hanoverians, who defended the redoubt. 


The latter having expended all their ammunition, 


and ſuffered a conſiderable loſs from the conſtant fire | 


of the enemy, general Waldegrave was detached with 
the firſt battalion of guards, to relieve the Hanove- 
rians. In the mean time prince Ferdinand obſerving 
that the enemy were continually throwing in freſh 
troops, and increaſing the number of cannon that 
played inceſſantly upon the allies, thought proper to 
reinforce his artillery with fix pieces of heavy can- 
non, and three howitzers from the army ; and order- 


. SA I 244 9s 


ed four Heſſian regiments to advance, in order to 


ſuſtain thoſe who were ſo warmly engaged. A terri- 
ble fire both of ſmall arms and artillery was now 
maintained for fifteen hours ; both ſides fighting with 
the moſt determined reſolution, though neither made 
the leaſt attempt to paſs the bridge. At length the 
darkneſs put an end to the action, in which 1100 
men of the enemy, and 600 of the allies, were 
killed. 5 . . 

A few days after this action. prince Ferdinand in- 
veſted Caſſel; and notwithſtanding all the activity 
and reſolution of a numerous garriſon, commanded 
4 the baron de Dieſbach, the operations were car- 
Tie 


d on with ſuch remarkable vigour, that, on the 


10th of October, the city was taken by capitulation. 


This was the laſt action between the French and 
the allies in Germany. Prince Fredinand, indeed, 


was making preparations for laying ſiege to Ziegen- 
heim, the only place the French were now poſſeſſed 


of in Heſſe; but before he could carry his deſign 


into execution, the preliminaries of peace were ſign- 


ed between France and Great Britain; in conſe- 


tween the two armies. | HS 

The preliminaries of peace being ſigned, and the 
definitive treaty in great forwardneſs, the parliament 
met on the 25th of November, when his majeſty 
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* He was born on the 12th of Auguſt, and on the 17th was 
created prince of Wales, &c. On the 12th of Septemher fol- 
lowing he.was baptized by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
named George Auguſtus Frederick. | | 

+ It would be unpardonable to paſs over the domeſtic tranſac- 

110 ing notice of an event that 
happened, of a very ſingular nature, and which, for a conſiderable 
time, almoſt wholly engaged the attention of the public. It was 
a maſter- piece of deception, and was then diſtinguiſhed, as it is 
ſtil] remembered, by the name of the Cock - lane Ghoſt; the par- 
ticulars of which were briefly as follow: 5 

In 1759 one Mr. K---, a broker, married a young lady of 
Norfolk, who dying in child-bed, her ſiſter came to refide with 
him in the character of a houſe-keeper. In this familiar fituation 
they continued ſome time, 7 . they conceived ſuch an 
affection for each other, that they broke through the laws of pru- 
dence, and poſſeſſed thoſe enjoyments that were forbid by the 
ſrietneſs of the canon law. Each of them made their will in the 
other's favour, and removing to town, lodged for ſome time 
in the houſe of one Parſons, (officiating pariſh-clerk of St. Sepul- 
Chre's) in Cock- lane, near Weſt Smithfield. 4% 5h; Ports 


Some difference ariſing between Mr. K. and his landlord, the 


former ſuddenly left his lodgings, and removed to Clerkenwell. 
Here the young lady died of the ſmall pox, on the ſecond of Fe- 
bruary, 2769, and was buried in Clerkenyell churebd. 


* quence of which a ceſſation of arms took place be- 


* 
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opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne; in 
which he obſerved, that the war with Spain, and the 
attack of his ally, the king of Portugal, having 
greatly affected the commerce of his ſubjedts, multi- 
plied the objects of his military operations, and added 
to the heavy burthens of his people, he had willingly . 
embraced an occaſion that offered of renewing the 
negotiation for peace. He informed them that the 
preliminary articles were actually ſigned: that by the 
conditions in which all parties had acquieſced, an 
immenſe territory was added to the empire of Great 
Britain; and a ſolid foundation laid for the increaſe 
of commerce ; that care had been taken to remove 
all occaſions of future diſputes ; that the king of Por- 
tugal was ſecured in all his dominions; and that all 
the territories of his German allies were evacuated 
by the troops of France. He lamented that a great 
number of his ſubjetts had been loſt in different 
parts of the world; a conſideration which reinforced 
the other reaſons he had to engage in the negotia- 
tion; and that he had haſtened the concluſion of it, 
to prevent the neceſſity of making preparations for 
another campaign. He defired the commons to con- 
ſider of ſuch methods, in the ſettlement of the new 
acquiſitions, as ſhould moſt effectually tend to the 
ſecurity of thoſe countries, and to the improvement 
of the Britiſh trade and navigation. He recommend- 
ed to their care and attention his gallant ſubjeds by 
whom thoſe acquiſitions were made. He obſerved, 
that union at home vas peculiarly neceflary to lay 
the foundation of that ceconomy which they owed to 
themſelves and their poſterity, and which alone 
could relieve the nation from the heavy burthens en- 
tailed upon it by the neceſſities of a long and expen- 
ſive war. | 
In anſwer to this ſpeech addreſſes were preſented 
by both houſes, containing general compliments of 
congratulation on the approach of peace, as well as 
upon the birth of the prince of Wales.“ The next 
day a ceſſation of arms was proclaimed ; and orders 
were iflued for opening again all the channels of 
communication with France and Spain. | 
The preliminaries of the peace underwent a very 
ſevere examination by the parliament ; but were at 
length approved of by a great majority in both 
houſes; and each preſented an addreſs to the king 
on the occaſion ; in which they declared, That 
they owed the utmoſt gratitude to his majeſty for the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the public tranquillity upon terms 
of honour to the crown, and of advantage to the 
people,” F | | e 
A. D. 
1 | 
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The ſcheme, ſuppoſed to have been concerted by Parſons, now 
began to ſhey itſelf, An alarm was ſpread that his daughter, 3 
zirl about eleven years of age, was viſited by a ſpirit, who having 
Been interrogated, had declared itſelf to be the ſpirit of Fanny, 
which was the name of the deceaſed lady, and that ſhe had been 
poiſoned by K. when ill of che ſmall pox.---A worthy clergy- 
man, however, who attended her ſeveral times, and who admi- 
niſtered to her the laſt comforts of his office, declared, that the 
ſmall pox with which ſhe was ſeized was of the conflyent ſort, and 


that the gentlemen of the faculty who attended her hag pro- 


nounced her irrecoverable, ſome days before her death. 

On the 13th of February, 1762, between ten and eleven at 
night, Parſons ſent for a gentleman in the neighbourhod to come 
Ks, houſe, in order to be witneſs of the ſtrange noiſe and extra- 
ordinary circumſtances that were ſuppoſed to proceed from this 
inviſible agent, which he ſaid had for two years paſt greatly terri- 
fed his family. 3 225 | 8 1 
The — . accordingly attended, and found the child in 


bed; when ſeveral queſtions bein put to the ſpirit, who was 
| ſuppoſed to be preſent, by the father; 


ther; they were reſpeQively an- 
ſwered by an unaccountable noſe like that of knocking and 
ſcratching. The gentleman not chuſing to pronounce too haſtily 


upon what appeared to him ſo extraordinary, left the houſe, anc 


the next evening got together a number of his friends, among 
whom were two or three clergymen, all of whom went 1 
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itſelf to Spain and Portugal: conſequently, the mo 
ſerene and moſt potent prince, George the Third 

by the grace of God, King of Great Britain, France“ 
and Ireland, Duke of Brunſwick and Lunenbur i 
Arch Treaſurer, and Elector of the Holy Rownn 
Empire; the molt ſerene and moſt potent prince 

Lewis the Fifteenth, by the Grace of God, the moſt 
Chriſtian King; and the moſt ſerene and moſt po- 
tent prince, Charles the Third, by the Grace of 
God, King of Spain and of the Indies, after having 
laid the foundation of peace in the preliminarieg 

figned at Fontainbleau the third of November laſt. 
and the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, Dn 
Joſeph the Firſt, by the: Grace: of God, King of 
Portugal and of the Algarves, after having acceded 
thereto, determined to complete, without delay, this 


: In the Name of the moſ#8 Holy and Undivided | great and important work. For this purpoſe the high 
Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. - So | contracting parties have named and appointed their 
be it. | {3 reſpective ambaſſadors extraordinary and miniſter; 


| 8 85 | plenipotentiary, viz. his Sacred Majeſty the King of 
D it known to all thoſe whom it ſhall, or may, | Great Britain, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent 
; in any manner, belong. 


| lord John Duke and Earl of Bedford, marquis of 
« It has pleaſed the Moſt High to diffuſe the ſpirit | Taviſtock, &c. his Miniſter of State, Lieutenant 
of union and concord among the princes, whoſe di- | General of his Armies, Keeper of his Privy Seal, 
viſions had ſpread troubles in the four parts of the | Knight of the moſt Noble Order of the Garter, and 
world, and to inſpire them with the inclination to | his Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Miniſter Plenipo. 
cauſe the comforts of peace to ſucceed to the misfor- | teniary to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty : his Sacred 
tunes of a long and bloody war, which having ariſen | Majeſty the Moſt Chriſtian King, the moſt illuſtrious 
between England and France, during the reign of | and moſt excellent lord Cæſar Gabriel de Cboiſeul, 
1 the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, George the | Duke of Praſſin, Peer of France, Knight of his Or. 
Second, by the grace of God king of Great Britain, | ders, Lieutenant General of his Armies, and of the 
| of glorious memory, continued under the reign of | province of Brittany, Counſellor of all his Councils 
the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, George the | and Miniſter and Secretary of State, and of his Con- 
Third, ſucceſſor, and, in its progreſs, communicated 


9b A. D. 1763. 
A. D. 1763. On the 10th of February the de- 
finitive treaty of peace was ſigned at Paris; and be- 
ing tranſmitted to England, was immediately laid 
before the parliament. Though the ſubſtance of this 
treaty is ſlill recent in the memory of a great part 
of the preſent age, yet, for the ſatisfaction of poſte- 
5 we ſhall preſent our readers with an exatt copy 
OI I 


1 The definitive Treaty of Peace and Friendſhip, be- 
tween his Britannick Majeſty, the Moſt Chriſtian 
King, and the king of Spain. Concluded at 
Paris the 10th Day of February, 1763. To 
which the king of Portugal acceded on the ſame 
Day. | | | 


mands and Finances: his Sacred Majeſty the Catho- 
555 lick . 
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fulfil her promiſe. Here, however, ſhe failed, and the company 
not ſeeing or hearing any thing beſide themſelves, returned back 
to the houſe. mae OS og | 
It was now they began to ſuſpe& ſome fraud, and ftrittly exa- 

- mined the girl, but without obtaining any information, However, 
it was the general opinion of the aſſembly, that the child had 
ſome art of making or counterfeiting particular noiſes, and that 


* _—_— _ _— 5 "_ Bs 


houſe on a determination of ſatisfying themſelves by ſitting up 
during the courſe of the night. | 
On their firſt entering the room they examined the bed, bed- 
cloaths, &c. and being ſatisfied there was not any viſible appear- 
ance of deceit, the child was put into bed, which was immediately 
found to ſhake extremely by the gentleman who had placed him- 
ſelf at the foot of it. 3 


-_— 9 


church, and the gentleman, with the two credulous clergymen, 
went into the vault, where the ſpirit was ſolemnly required to 
4 | 


at length detected, and the real 


| puniſhment their iniquity juſtly merited. 


# 


During the courſe of the night a prodigious number of queſtions | there was not any agency of a higher cauſe, | 
were put to the ſuppoſed ſpirit, all of which were anſwered either The friends of the ghoſt, however, in order to retrieve their re - 
by knocking or ſcratching. An affirmative was one knock, and putation, ſpread a report that the coffin and body had been te- | 
a negative, two : and the ſcratching intimated diſpleaſure. moved out of the vault ; but Mr. K. who began now feelingly to ( 
I be ſound of the noiſes appeared to proceed occaſionally from intereſt himſelf in defence of his reputation, deprived them of t 
the different parts of the room where the child lay ; and as her this laſt refuge, — ordering the coffin to be opened before ſuff- 1 
preſence was neceſſary to the production of the noiſes, ſo the ſpi- cient witneſſes. The coffin was ſoon diſcovered by the undertaker, F 
rit declared it would follow her wherever ſne went. The circum- and was opened before the clergyman of the pariſh, the clerk, the | 
ſtances of this ſtrange viſitation being reported, with many idle | ſexton, Mr. K. and ſome others, when the contents of it extubited C 
exaggerations, the public became ſo intereſted in it, that in all | the melancholy remains of mortality. | Z 1 
companies nothing was heard but remarks on the ghoſt in Cock- Mr. K. now thought it high time to vindicate his character in 2 3 
lane; and to this place ſuperſtition and curioſity brought a vaſt | legal manner; this affair appearing to be no more than 2 conti t 
concourſe cf people, of all ranks and conditions. vance of Parſons, to be revenged dn Mr. K. who had ſued Parſons 
The farce was carts for ſome time much to the advantage for a ſmall ſum of money he had lent him while he lodged in his 0 
of the projectors. The girl was actually removed to other houſes, | houſe; and which he found it. impoſſible otherways to regain. a 
where the noiſes. equally accompanied her; and ſuch an impreſ- | Accordingly Mr. K. preferred a bill of indictment againſt Par- tl 
ſion did this ſtrange occurrence make, eyen on thoſe of ſuperior | ſons and his wife, Mary Frazer, (a woman who lived in the hou e 2 
underſtanding, that two clergyman became the avowed patrons and officiated as interpreter between the ghoſt and the ſpectators) 10 
of this inarticulate revelation. 5 one of the clergymen, and a tradeſman, who had been active (> 
_ The ſuppoſed ſpirit, however, was at length decoyed into a pro- dupes in the affair; for conf] iring againſt his life and chara er, p. 
miſe that entirely deſtroyed its reputation. It had publickly de- On the 10th of July the cauſe was heard before lord chief Juſtice ne 
clared, by an affirmative knock, that it would attend one of the | Mansfield and a ſpecial jury, at the court of King's Bench, Cu 1 th 
prongs to the vault of St. John's church, Clerkenwell, where hall; when, after a trial of twelve hours, the parties were hi 
he body was buried, and then would give a token of its preſence convicted of the crimes with which they were charged. 1d | 
by a knock upon the coſſin. It. was therefore determined to | The court, however, being willing that the proſecuto!, who 10 I 
make this trial of the exiſtence or veracity of the ſuppoſed ſpirit. been ſenſibly injured by this iniquitous tranſactien, ſhould * ar to 
While they were deliberating on this matter,, they were ſum- ſome reparation: from the offenders, poſtponed their {ent*nc* | te 
721 d. . ©. 4 . n : as g c ; e Inte ö 
moned into the girl's chamber by ſome ladies who were near her ſome months, in hopes the parties would make it up in © ed th 
bed, and had heard knocks and ſcratches. When the gentlemen | rim. Accordingly the clergyman and tradeſman comp ”y 
entered, the girl declared that ſhe felt the ſpirit like a mouſe upon their part of the matter by a large ſum of money, and wer 4 tt 
her back, and was required to hold her hands out of bed. From milled with a ſeverc reprimand. Parſons was ſentenced 10 9 be 
that time, though the ſoirit was very ſolemnly requeſted to mani- | in the pillory three times in one month, and to be e © 
feſt, its exiſtence by appearance, by impreſſion on the hand or body. | two years; his wife was impriſoned one year; and $2 th 
of any 8 by ſcratches, Pu or any other agony, no evi- | was committed to Bridewell for fix months, been pres : in 
dence of any preternatural power was exhibited, Thus ended this myſterious affair, which had not only 00s 10 | 
The ſpirit was then duly informed, that the perſon to whom judicial to the party to whom it was levelled, but alſo Al been l ; 2 
the promiſe was made of Rabas the coffin as then about to viſit. | many people N reputation, who, by their credulity, ha U fi 
the vault, and that the performance of the promiſe was then to place confidence, and were ſuppoſed to he active, in @ | A "7h | 
claimed. At one ofclack in the morning the, company went to the cution of this diabolical conttivance. Happily, _ uin that” _ 
ies concerne ; 
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King, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord, i 
n Jerome Grimaldi, Marquis de Grimaldi, Knight 
the Moſt Chriſtian King's Orders, Gentleman of 
Catholic Majeſty's Bed-chamber in employment, 
1 his Ambaſſador Extraordinary to his Moſt 


riſtian Majeſty :. his Sacred Majeſty the Moſt 
thful King, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent 
d Martin de Mello and Caſtro, Knight profeſſed 
the Order of Chriſt, of his Moſt Faithful Maje- 
s Council, and his Ambaſſador and Miniſter Ple- 
otentiary to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. _ 

+ Who, after having duly communicated to each 
er their full powers, in good form, have agreed 
n the articles, the tenor of which is as follows: 

© I, There ſhall be a chriſtian, univerſal and 
-petual peace, as well by ſea as by land, and a ſin- 
e and a conſtant friendſhip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed 
ween their Britannic, moſt Chriſtian, Catholick, 
| moſt Faithful Majeſties, and between their heirs 
1 ſucceſſors, kingdoms; dominions, provinces, 
inties, vaſſals, and ſubjects, of what quality or 
"dition ſoever they be, - without exceptions of 
ces, or of perſons : ſo that the high contracting 
ties ſhall give the greateſt attention to maintain 
ween themſelves and their ſaid dominions and 
jeQs, this reciprocal friendſhip and correſpond- 
e without permitting, on either fide, any kind of 
tilities, by ſea or by land, to be committed from 
iceforth, for any cauſe, or under any pretence 
atſoever; and every thi 
ided which might hereafter prejudice the union 
pily re-eſtabliſhed, applying themſelves, on the 


trary, on every occaſion, to procure for each 


er whatever may contribute to their mutual glory, 
reſts, and advantage, without giving any aſſiſt- 
e or proteQion, directly or indirealy, to thoſe 


would cauſe. any prejudice to either of the high 
acting parties: there ſhall be a general oblivion 


every thing that may have been done or com- 
ted before, or fince, the commencement of the 
* which is juſt ended. _ | | 
Art. II. The treaties of Weſtphalia of 1648; 
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away, or given during the war, and to this day, ſhall 


thing ſhall be carefully 


ſe of Madrid between the two crowns of Great 


tain and Spain of 1667, and 1670; the treaties of 
ce of Nimeguen of 1678, and 1679 ; of Ryſwick | 


697; thoſe of peace and of commerce of 1713; 
t of Baden 1714 ; that of the tripple alliance of 
Hague of 1717 ; that of the quadruple alliance 
London of 1718; the treaty of peace of Vienna 
1738; the definitive treaty of Aixela-Chapelle of 
48; and that of Madrid between the crown of 
eat Britain and Spain, of 1750 ; as well as the 
aties between the crowns of Spain and Portugal, 


the 13th of February 1668 ; of the 6th of Febru- 


1715; and of the 12th of February 1716 ; and 
t of the 11th of April 1713; between France 
| Portugal, with the guarantees of Great Britain; 
ve as a baſis and foundation ta the peace, and the 
ſent treaty : and for this purpoſe they are all re- 
ved and confirmed in the beſt form, as well as all 
treaties in general, which ſubſiſted between the 
h contracting parties before the war, as if they 
re inſerted here word for word; ſo. that they are 
be exactly obſerved, for the future, in their whole 
or, and religiouſly executed on all ſides, in all 


ir points, which ſhall not be derogated from by 
preſent treaty ; notwithſtanding all that may have | 


en ſtipulated to the contrary by any of the high 
ntrakting parties: and all the ſaid; parties declare, 


t they will not fuffer any priyilege, favour, or 


lulgence, to ſubſiſt, contrary to the treaties abo 


by 
firmed, except what ſhall have been agreed and 


ulated by. the preſent r 
Art. III. All the priſaners made on all ſides, 
well by land as by ſea, and the hoſtages carried 
| £3: = | 


Go 
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be reſtored, without ranſom, ſix weeks at lateſt, to 


be computed from the day of the exchange of the 
ratifications of the preſent treaty, each crown re- 


ſpedtively paying the advances which ſhall have been 
made for the ſubſiſtence and maintenance of their 
priſoners, by the ſovereign of the country where 
they ſhall have been detained, according to the at- 
teſted receipts and eſtimates, and other authentic 
vouchers, which ſhall be furniſhed on one fide and 
the other : and ſecurities ſhall be reciprocally given 
for the payment of the debts which the priſoners 
ſhall have contrafted in the countries where they 
have been detained, until their entire liberty. And 
all the ſhips of war and merchant-veſſels, which 
ſhall have been taken ſince the expiration of the 
terms agreed upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities by 
ſea, ſhall be likewiſe reſtored bona fide, with all their 
crews and cargoes : and the execution of this article 
ſhall be proceeded upon immediately after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of this treaty. . 
“Art. IV. His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty re- 
nounces all pretenſions which he has heretofore 
formed, or might form, to Nova Scotia, or Acadia 
in all its parts; and guarantees the whole of it, and 
with it all its dependencies, to the King of Great 
Britain : moreover, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty cedes 
and guarantees to his ſaid Britannic Majeſty, in full 
right, Canada, with all its dependencies, as well as the 
iſland of Cape Breton, and all the other iſlands and 
coaſts in the gulph and river St. Lawrence, and, in 
general, every thing that depends on the ſaid coun- 
tries, lands, iſlands, and coaſts, with the ſovereignty, 
property, poſſeſſion, and all rights acquired by 
treaty or otherwiſe, which the moſt Chriſtian King, 
and the crown of France, have had, till now, over the 
ſaid countries, lands, lands, places, coaſts, and 
their inhabitants, ſo that the moſt Chriſtian King cedes 
and makes over the whole to the ſaid King, and ta 
the crown of Great Britain, and that in the moſt 
ample manner and form, without, reſtriftion, and 
without any liberty to depart from the ſaid ceſſion and 
guaranty, under any pretence, or to diſturb Great 
Britain in the poſſeſſions above mentioned. His 
Britannic Majeſty, on his ſide, agrees to grant the 
liberty of the Catholic religion to the inhabitants of 
Canada: he will, conſequently, give the moſt preciſe 
and moſt effectual orders, that his new Roman Catho- 
lic fas bai may profeſs the worſhip of their religion, 
according to the rites of the Romiſh church, as far as 
the laws of Great Britain permit. His Britannic 
Majeſty further agrees, that the French inhabitants, 


or others who had been ſubjetts of the moſt Chriſtian 
Eing in Canada, may retire, with all fafety and free... 


dom, wherever they ſhall think proper, and may ſell 
their eſtates, provided it be to the ſubjeRts of his 


Britannic Majeſty, and bring away their effetts, as 


vell as their perſons, without being reſtrained in their 
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85 of eighteen months, to be computed, from the 
ay of the exchange of the ratification of the pre- 


. 4. An. V. The ſubjefs of F rance ſhall bed 


79 A. D. 176g. 
France do not exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but at the 
diſtance of three leagues from all the coaſts belong- 
ing to Great Britain, as well thoſe of the continent, 
as thoſe of the iſlands ſituated in the ſaid gulph of St. 
Lawrence. And as to what relates to the fiſhery on 
the coaſts of the iſland of Cape Breton out of the 
faid gulph, the ſubjeQs of the moiſt Chriſtian King 
ſhall not be permitted to exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but 


at the diſtance of fifteen leagues from the coaſts of 


the ifland of Cape Breton ; and the fiſhery on the 
coaſts of Nova Scotia or Acadia, and every where 
elſe out of the ſaid gulph, ſhall remain on the foot of 
former treaties, | | 
* Art, VI. The King of Great Britain cedes the 
Hands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, in full right, to 
bis moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to ferve as ſhelter to the 
French fiſhermen: and his ſaid moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty engages not to fortify the ſaid iflands : to erett no 
bailding upon them, but merely for the convenience 
ef the fiſhery ; and to keep upon them a guard of 50 
men only for the police. | 
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Art. VII. In order to re-eſtabliſh peace on 


folid and durable foundations, and to remove for ever 
all ſubje& of diſpute with regard to the limits of the 
Britiſh and French territories on the continent of 
America; it is agreed, that, for the future, the con- 
fines between the dominions of his Britannic majeſty 
and thoſe of his moſt Chriftian Majeſty, in that part 
of th: world, ſhall be fixed irrevocably by a line 
drawn along the middle of the tiver Miſſiſſippi, from 
its ſource to the river Iberville, and from thence, by 


a line drawn along the middle of this river, and the 


lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to the fea ; and 
for this purpoſe, the moſt Chriſtian King cedes in 
full right, and guarantees to his Britannic Majeſty, the 
river and port of the Mobile, and every thing which 
he poſſeſſes, or ought to poſſeſs, on the left ſide of 
the river Miſſiſſippi, except the town of New Orleans, 
and the iſland in which it is fituated, which ſhall re- 
main to France; 
tiver Miſſiffippi ſhall be equally free, as well to the 
_ fubjeRts of Great Britain, 'as to thoſe of Frante, in 
its whole breadth and length; from its ſource to the fea, 
and cxprefsly that part which is between the faid 
Hand of New Orleans, and the right bank of that 
river, as well as the paſſage both in and out of its 
mouth. It is farther Riputated; that the veſſels be- 
longing to the ſubjects of either nation ſhall not be 
ſtopped, viſited, or ſubjected to the payment of 
any duty Whutſocver. The Nipulations inſerted in 
the IVch article, in favour of the inhabitants of Ca- 
nada, ſhall alſo take place with regard to the inhabi - 
tants of the countries ceded by this article. 
Att. VIII. "The King of Great Britain mall 
reſtore to France, the iflands of Guadaloupe, of 
Marie Gatante, of Deſiderade, of Martinico, and of 
Belleiſle; and the fortreffes of theſe iflands fhall be 
reſtored in the fame condition they were in, when 
they were conquered by 'the Britiſh arms; provided 
that” his/Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects who ſhall have 
ſettled inthe ſaid iffands, or thoſe who ſhall have any 
commercial affairs to ſettle there, or in the other 
. —— France by the prefent treaty, ſhall 
ve liberty to ſell their lands and their eſtates, to ſet- 
tle their affairs, to recover their debts, ahd to bring 
— effects, as well as their perſons, on board 
veſſels,” which they ſhall be permitted to ſend to the 
mid illands, and other places reſtored as above, and 
which ſhall ſerve for this ue only, without being re- 
ſtrained on account of their religion, or under any 
othet᷑ pretence whatſoever; except that of debts, or 
of crivinal proſecutions : 404 for this purpoſe the 
term of eighteen months is allowed to his Britannic 
Majeſty's ſubjeQs,'to be computed from the day of the 
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provided that the navigation of the 


nions uf the 'Subah of Bengal. 


| tick, and Sala 


And Withthe' artillery which was there, When th 
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excharge of the ratifications of the preſent treat. 
but as the liberty granted to his Britannic Majeſt 5 
ſubjeEts, to bring away their perſons and their bis 
in veſſels of their nation, may be liable to abuſe, if 
precautions were not taken to prevent them; it has 
been expreſsly agreed between his Britannic Majckty 
and bis moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, that the number of 
Engliſh veſſels, which ſhall have leave to go to the laid 
iflands and places reſtored to France, ſhall be limited 
as well as the number of tons of each one; that the, 
ſhall go in ballaſt ; ſhall ſet fail at a fixed time; ang 
ſhall make one voyage only, all the effects belonging 
to the Engliſh being to be embarked at the ſame ume 
It has been further agreed, that his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty ſhall cauſe the neceſſary paſſports to be 
given to the ſaid vefſels; that, for the greater ſecu- 
rity, it ſhall be allowed to place two French clerks 
or guards, in each of the ſaid veſſels, which ſhall he 
viſited in the landing places and ports of the (aig 
iſlands and places reſtored to France, and that the 
merchandize which fhall be found therein ſhall he 
confiſcated. | 

Art. IX. The moſt Chriſtian King cedes and 
guarantees to his Britannic Majeſty, in full right the 
iſlands of Grenada, and of the Grenadines, with the 
ſame ſtipulations in favour of the inhabitants of this 
colony, inſerted in the IVth article for thoſe of 
Canada: and the partition of the iflands called 
Neutral, is agreed and fixed, ſo that thoſe of St. 
Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, ſhall remain in full 
right to Great Britain, and that of St. Lucia ſhall be 
delivered to France, to enjoy the fame likeviſe in 
full right; and the high contracting parties guarantee 
the partition ſo ſtipulated. | 
Art. X. His Britannic Majeſty fhall reſtore to 
France the iſſand of Goree in the condition it was in 
when conquered 2 and his moſt Chriſtian Maſeſly 
'cedes in full right, and guarantees to the King of 
Great Britain, the river Senegal, with the forts and 
faQorits-'of St. Lewis, Podor, and Galam; and 


with all the rights and dependencies of the faid river 


Senegal. : | = 
Art. XI. In the Eaft-Indies, Great Britain 
ſhall reſtore to France, in the condition they are nov 
in, the diffe rem factories which that crown poſſeſſed, 
as well on he coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa, as ON 
that of Malabar, as alſo in Bengal, at the beginning of 
the year 1749. And his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty re. 
nounces all pretenſions to the acquiſition which be ha 


made on the coaſt of Coromandel and Ora, fince 


the ſaid beginning of the year 17 49. Hs moſt 
Chriftian Majeſiy all reſtore on his fide, al that he 
may have conquered from Great Britain, in the Fat. 
Indies during the preſeit war; and will exprelsly 
cauſe Nattaland Tapanoully in the iſland of Sumatra, 


to be teltored; he engages further not to etett for 


fictions, of to keep troops,” in any part of the dom. 
| al. And in order t0 bg 
ſerve future peate on the coaft of Coromande! © 
Orixa, the Englim and French ſhall acknowledge 
Mahoinet __ han for lawful Nabob of the on 

abat Jing for tawftl'Subah of ihe e 
and both parties fhall' renounce all demands an * 92 
rentions of. ſatisfattion, with which they might © 10 
tack other, or their Indian allies, for their bn ide 
tions,'br piltage, committed on the'one fide or 97 
other; Büring dhe war. 1 be 
1 lt. * II. Tue iſland of Minorca Pw. 
Se this e e dee e 
Philip, it rhe Fine! cohdition whey were 1 0h 
toriquered by the Arms ef the moſt Chrilian fl 
iſland and the ſaid fort were taken, +: Dunkirk 
Art, XIII. "The town and port e qui 


Gbit 
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ſhall be put into the ſtate fixed by the laſt treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and by former treaties. The cu- 
nette ſhall be deſtroyed immediately after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, as 
-well as the forts and batteries which defend the en- 
trance on the ſide of the ſea ; and proviſion ſhall be 
made, at the ſame time, for the wholeſomeneſs of 
the air, and for the health of the inhabitants, by ſome 


other means, to che ſatisfaction of the King of Great 


Britain. 
« Art. XIV, France ſhall reſtore all the countries 
belonging to the electorate of Hanover, to the Land- 


grave of Heſſe, to the Duke of Brunſwic, and to the 
count of La Lippe Buckebourg, which are or ſhall be | 
occupied by his moft Chriſtian Majeſty's arms: the 
fortreſſes of theſe different countries ſhall be reſtored 
in the ſame condition they were in when conquered 
by the French arms; and the pieces of artillery, | 
which ſhall have been carried elſewhere, ſhall be re- 


placed by the ſame number, of the ſame bore, weight, 
and metal, | | 


Art. XV. In caſe the ſtipulations contained in 
the XIIIth article of the preliminaries ſhould not be 
completed at the time of the ſignature of the preſent | 


treaty, as well with regard to the evacuations to be 


made by the armies of France of the fortreſſes of 


Cleves, Weſel, Guelders, and of all the countries be 
longing to the King of Pruſſia, as with regard to the 
evacuations to be made by the Britiſh and French ar- 
mies of the countries which they occupy in Weſtpha- 
lia, Lower Saxony, on the Lowes Rube, Upper Rhine, 
and in all the empire, and to the departure of the troops 
into the dominions of their reſpective ſovereigns: their 
Britannic and moſt Chriſtian Majeſttes promiſe to pro- 
reed, bona fide, with all the diſpatch the caſe will 
permit of, to the ſaid evacuations, the entire com- 
pletion whereof they ſtipulate before the 15th of 
March next, or ſooner if it can be done: and their 
Britannic and moſt Chriſtian Majeſties further engage 
and promiſe to each other, not to furniſh any ſuc- 
cours, of any kind, to their reſpe&tive allies who 
ſhall continue engaged in the war in Germany. 

e. 1 A 

in time of peace, by the ſubjects of Great Britain, 
on the Spaniards, ſhall be referred to the courts of 
Juſtice of the admiralty of Great Britain, conformable 
to the rules eſtabliſhed among all nations, ſo that the 
validity of the faid prizes,. between the Britiſh and 
Spaniſh nations, ſhall be decided and judged, accord- 
ing to the law of nations, and according to. treaties in 


the courts of juſtice ofthe nation who ſhall have made 


the capture. | 

% Art. XVII. His Britannic Mazeſty ſhall cauſe 
tobe demoliſhed all the fortifications which bis ſub- 
jeQs ſhall have erefted in the Bay of Honduras, and 
other places of the territory of Spain in chat part of 
the world, four months after the ratification of the 
preſent treaty: and his Catholic Majeſty ſhall not 
permit his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjeRts, or their work- 
men, to be diſturbed, or moleſted, under any pretence 
whatſoever, in the laid places, in their occupation of 
cutting, loading; and carrying away, logwoad : and 
for this purpoſe they may build without hindrance, 
and occupy without interruption, the houſes and ma- 


gazines which are neceſſary for them, for their fami- 


lies, and for their effects: and his Catholic Majeſty 
aſſures to them, by this article, the fall enjoyment of 


thoſe advantages, and powers, on the Spaniſh coaſts | 
. x W nd | AR) . — 14 } 1 , ” * - 14 * 1 . 1 * | "4 : # 
and territories, , a above Aipulated; immediately after 


the ratification of the relent treat). 
* An.” VIII. © | 

well for himſelf as for his ſucceſſors, from all. pre- 

_ tenſions which he may have formed in fayour of the 
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Guipuſcoans, and other his ſubjeRs, to the right of 
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be decifion of the prizes made 


His Catholic Majeſty de ſiſts as 


| | A. P. 1763. 793 
fiſhing in the neighbourhood of the iſland of New. 
„„ OE SO I 

Art. XIX. The King of Great Britain ſhall 
reſtore to Spain all the territory which he has con- 
quered in the iſland of Cuba, with the fortreſs of the 
Havannah ; and this fortreſs. as well as all the other 
fortreſſes of the ſaid iſland, ſhall be reſtored in the 
lame condiuon they were in when conquered by his 
Britannic Majeſty's arms; provided that his Britannic 
Majeſty's ſubjects who ſhall have ſettled in the ſaid 
Iſland, reſtored to Spain by the preſent treaty, or 
thoſe who fhall have any commercial affairs to {cttle 
there, ſhall have liberty to fell their lands and their 


a7 : . . 4 
eſtates, to ſettle their affairs, to recover their debts, 


and to bring away their effects as well as their perſons, 
on board veſſels which they ſhall be permitted to {end 
to the ſaid iſland reſtored as above, and which ſhall 
ſerve for that ufe only, without being reſtrained on 
account of their religion, or under any pretence 
whatſoever, except that of debts, or of criminal pro- 
ſecution : and for this purpole the term of eighteen 
months is allowed to his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjetts, 
to be computed from the day of the exchange of the 
ratifications of the preſent trcaty : but as the liberty 
granted to his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjetts, to bring 
away their perſons and their effects, in veſſels of their 
nation, may be liable to abuſes, if precautions are not 
taken to prevent them; it has been expreſsly agreed, 
between his Britannic Majeſty and his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty, that the number of Engliſh veſſels, which ſhall 
have leave to go to the ſaid iſland reitored to Spain, 
ſhall be limited, as well as the number of tons of 
each ; that they ſhall go in ballaſt ; ſhall ſet ſail at a 
hxed time; and ſhall make one voyage only; all the 
effects belonging to the Engliſh being to be embarked 


at the ſame time: It has been further agrecd; that his 


Catholic Majeſty ſhall cauſe the neceſſary paſſports to 
be given to the ſaid veſſels; that, for the greater ſe- 
curity, it fhall be allowed to place two Spaniſh clerks, 
or guards, in each of the ſaid veſſels; which ſhall be 
vilited in the landing places, and ports of the ſaid iſland 
reſtored to Spain, and that the merchandize, which 
mall be found therein, hall be confiſcated, 

Art. XX: In conſequence of the reſtitution ſli- 
pulated in the preceding article, his Catholic Majeſty 
cedes and guarantees, in full right, to his Britannic 
Majeſty, Florida, with Fort St. Aguſtio, and the bay 
of Penſacola, as well as all that Spain poſſeſſes on the 
continent of North-America. to the caſt, or to the 
ſouth-eaſt of the river Miſſiſſippi, and, in general, 
every thing that depends on the ſaid countries and 
lands, with the ſovereignty, property, poſſeſſton, 


and all rights, acquired by treaties or otherwiſe, 


which the Catholic King; and the crown of Spain 
have had, till now, over the ſaid countries, lands, 


Was 15 other inhabitants ; ſo that the Catholic 
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except that of debts of bf criminal proſerutions the 
term limited for this emigration being fixed to the 
ſpace of eighteen months, to be computed from the 


day of the exchange of the ratifications of the pre- 
ſent treaty, It is moreover ſtipulated, that his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty ſhall have power to cauſe all the effetts 
that may belong to him to be brought away, whether 
it be artillery, or other things. 5 

«* Art. XXI. The French and Spaniſh troops 
ſhall evacute all the territories, lands, towns, places, 
and caſtles, of his moſt Faithful Majeſty in Europe, 
without any reſerve, which ſhall have been conquered 
by the armies of France and Spain, and ſhall reſtore 


them in the ſame condition they were in when con- 


quered, with the ſame artillery and ammunition, 
which were found there: and with regard to the Por- 
tugueſe colonies in America, Africa, or in the Eaſt- 
Indies, if any. change ſhall have happened there, all 
things ſhall be reſtored on the ſame footing they were 
in, and conformably to the preceding treaties, which 


ſubſiſted between the courts of France, Spain and 


Portugal, -before the preſent war. 

« Art. XXII. All the papers, letters, documents 
and archives, which were found in the countries, ter- 
ritories, towns and places that are reſtored, and thoſe 
belonging to the countries ceded, ſhall be reſpeQtively 


and bona fide delivered, or furniſhed at the ſame 


time, if poſſible, that poſſeſſion is taken, or, at lateſt, 
four months after the exchange of the ratifications of 
the preſent treaty, in whatever places the ſaid papers 
or documents may be founxc. 

« Art. XXIII. All the countries and territories, 
which may have been conquered, in whatſoever part 
of the world, by the arms of their Britannic and moſt 
Faithful Majeſties, as well as by thoſe of their moſt 


Chriftian and Catholic Majeſties, which are not in- 


cluded in the preſent treaty, either under the title of 


ceſſions, or under the title of reſtitutions, ſhall be re- 


ſtored without difficulty, and without requiring any | 


compenſation. 


« Art. XXIV. As it is neceſſary to aſſign a fixed 


epoch for the reſtitutions, and the evacuations, to be 


made by each of the high contracting parties; it is 
agreed, that the Britiſh and French troops ſhall com- 
plete, before the 15th of March next, all that ſhall | 


remain to be executed of the XIIth and XIIIth ar- 


ticles of the preliminaries, ſigned the 3d day of No- 
vember laſt, with regard to the evacuation to be made 
in the empire, or elſewhere. The iſland of Belleifſle | 
ſhall be evacuated fix weeks after the exchange of 
the ratifications of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it 
can be done. Guadaloupe, Deſiderade, Mariega- | 


lante, Martinico, and St. Lucia, three months after 
the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
or ſooner if it can be done. Great Britain ſhall 
likewiſe, at the end of three months after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, or 
ſooner if it can be done, enter into poſſeſſion of the 
river and port of the Mobile, and of all that is to 


form the limits of the territory of Great Britain, on 


the fide of the river Miſſiſſippi, as they are ſpecified 
in the VIIch article. The iſland of Goree ſhall be 


evacuated by Great Britain, three months after the 


exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty ; 
and the iſland of Minorca by France, at the ſame 
epoch, or ſooner if it can be done : and, accordin 
to the conditions of the VIch article, France mal 
hkewiſe enter into poſſeſſion of the iſlands of St. 
Pierre and of Miquelon, at the end of three months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty. The faQtories in the Eaſt Indies ſhall be re- 
ſtored ſix months after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can be 
done. The fortreſs of the Havannah, with all that 
has been conquered in the iſland of Cuba, ſhall be 
2 bd 2 | 


reſtored three months after the exchange of the 0 
tifications of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can 
be done : and, at the ſame time, Great Britain ſhall 
enter into poſſeſſion of the country ceded by Spain 


countries of his moſt Faithful Majeſty in Euro e 
ſhall be reſtored, immediately after the exchange 1 
the ratifications of the preſent treaty ; and the Por. 
tugeſe colonies, which may have been conquered 
ſhall be reſtored in the ſpace of three months in the 
Weſt” Indies, and of fix months in the Eaſt Indiez 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done. All the for. 
treſſes, the reſtitution whereof is ſtipulated aboye 
ſhall be reſtored, with the artillery and ammunition 
which were found there at the time of the conqueſ 
In conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall he 
ſent. by each of the high contracting parties, wit 
reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips that ſhall carry then, 
immediately after the exchange of the ratification of 
the preſent treaty, | 
* Art, XXV. His Britannic Majeſty, as Eledor 
of Brunſwic Lunenburg, as well for himſelf, as ſor 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, and all the dominions and 
poſſeſſions of his ſaid Majeſty in Germany, are 
Included and guaranteed by the preſent treaty of 
peace. ä 
„Art. XXVI. Their Sacred Britannic, moſt 
Chriſtian, Catholic, and moſt Faithful Majelties 
promiſe to obſerve, ſincerely and bona fide, all the 
articles contained in the . preſent treaty ; and they 
will not ſuffer the ſame to be infringed, direfily or 
indirealy, by their reſpective ſubjetts ; and the aid 
high contracting parties, generally and reciprocally, 


Mw . EE 
Art. XXVII. The ſolemn ratifications of the 
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ſhall be exchanged, in this city of Paris, between 
the high contracting parties, in the ſpace of a month, 


of the ſignature, of the preſent treaty. 

In witneſs whereof, we, the underyriten, the 
| Ambaſſadors Extraordinary and Miniſters Plenipo- 
tentiary, have ſigned with our hand, in their name, 
and in virtue of our full powers, the preſent Defint- 
be put thereto,” . | 4 
Done at Paris, the 1oth of February, 176g. 
 +TL, S) ' BEDYOED. ., . 8. 

| „ 8) CHOISEUL, Duc pz PR45LIN» 
(L. S.) Er Marg. DE Grimal!. 


| SEPARATE ARTICLES. 


| I. COME of the titles made uſe of by the con. 
O trafting powers, either in their full power 
| and other aQts, during the courſe: of the negotiauion, 
or in the preamble of the preſent treaty, not being 
| generally acknowledged; it has been agreed, That 
| no prejudice ſhall ever reſult therefrom to 2") ® 
the ſaid contracting parties, and that the titles taken 
or omitted on either fide, on occaſion of the ll 

| negotiation. and of the preſent treaty, ſhall not be 
cited or quoted as a, precedent, 7 755 5 

II. It has been agreed and determined, That the 
French languague, made uſe of in all the the co 
pies of the preſent treaty, ſhall not become 25 al 
ample, which may be alledged, or made a peer. 
of, or prejudice in any manner, any of the conti 1 
powers: and that they ſhall conform themſelves, 2 
the future, to what has been obſerved, and 0vg"* 


Wt | M a 10 
powers who are uſed, and have a right, to give Al ge 
- receive copies of like treaties in another hug — 


according to the X Xth article. All the places and 


| NA to each other all the ſtipulations of the pre- 
preſent treaty, expedited in good and due ſorn, 


or ſooner if poſſible, to be computed from the dx 


tive Treaty, and have cauſed the ſeal of our arms to 


* be, obſerved, with regard to, and on the part . 


* 1 Pol. 


is i 
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than French ; the preſent treaty having ſtill the ſame 
force and effect, as if the aforeſaid cuſtom had been 
therein obſerved, 5 
III. Though the king of Portugal has not ſigned 
the preſent definitive treaty, their Britannic, moſt 
Chriſtian, and Catholic Majeſties, acknowledge, 
nevertheleſs, that his moſt Faithful Majeſty is formally 
included therein as a contracting party, and as if he 
had expreſsly ſigned the faid treaty ; conſequently, 
their Britannic, moſt Chriſtian, and Catholic Maje- 
jelties, reſpectively and conjointly, promiſe to his 
moſt Faithful Majeſty, in the moſt expreſs and moſt 
binding manner, the-execution of all and every the 
clauſes contained in the ſaid treaty, on his act of 
acceſſion. e | 
The preſent ſeparate 
force as if they were inſerted in the treaty: 


Declaration of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's Plenipo- 


tentiary, with regard to the debts due to the Ca- 


nadians, 


the payment of the letters of exchange and 
bills, which have been delivered to the Canadians, 
for the neceſlaries furniſhed to the French troops, 
ſhould be ſecured ; his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, en- 
tirely diſpoſed to render to- every one that juſtice 


which is legally due to them, has declared, and does 
declare, that the ſaid bills and, letters of exchange 


ſhall be pundtually paid, agreeable to a liquidation 
made in a convenient time; according to the diſtance 
of the places, and to what ſhall be poſſible; taking 
care, however, that the bills and letters of exchange, 


articles ſhall have the ſame | 


HE King of Great Britain having deſired that 
| their arguments with the utmoſt force when the ſup- 


— 


which the French ſubjefts may have at the time of 
this declaration, be not confounded with the bills and * 


letters of exchange which are in the poſſeſſion of the 
new ſubjects of the King of Great Britain. ; 


In witneſs whereof, we, the underwritten miniſter | 


of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, duly authorized for 
this purpoſe, have ſigned the preſent declaration, and 


cauſed the ſeal of our arms to be put thereto. - 
Done at Paris, the 10th of February, 176g. 


CHOISEUL, D 


UC DE PRASLIN, 


(L. 8) 


Declaration of his Britannic Majeſty's Ambaſſador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, with regard to 
the limits of Bengal in the Eaſt Indies. 


E the underwritten Ambaſſador Extraordi- 

nary and Plenipotentiary of the King of 
Great Britain, in order to prevent all ſubjett of diſ- 
pute on account of the limits of the dominions of the 
Subah of Bengal, as well as the coaſt of Coromandel, 
and Orixa, declare, in the name, and by order of his 
ſaid Britannic Majeſty, that the ſaid dominions of 


"WY 


the Subah of Bengal ſhall be reputed not to extend 


farther than Yanaon exclufively,” and that Yanaon 
thall be conſidered as included in the north part of 
the coaſt of Coromandel or Orixa. 8 
In witneſs whereof, &c. | | 
Done at Paris, the 10th day of February, 1763. 
| Hog BEDFORD, C. FP. 8S. 
(L. S.) 


duch were the articles of this treaty of peace, both 


for and againſt which many ſtrong arguments were 


uſed by the different parties who countenanced or - 
condemned it. On the one hand it was afferted, that 
as we had, at a great expence of blood and treaſure, 
reduced t e French nation to a ſtate of beggary, ſo 
e ought, in order to keep them humble, to have 
all the conqueſts to ourſelves ;' for by ſo 


retained 
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doing, their commerce being effectually ruined, they 
would not have been able for many years, to give us 
the leaſt. diſturbance. On the other hand, it was 
urged, by fuch as were friends to the peace, that the 
advantage to Britain was very great, and that we had 


not only regained the iſland of Minorca, but that we- 
-had acquired the moſt extenſive territories in North 


America and the Weſt-Indies, which, if cultivated 
in a proper manner, would turn out to the advantage 
of the mother country. It was urged further, that 
had we inſiſted on retaining all, we miglit have loſt 


all, The body would have been too large for the 


head, and the inhabitants being moſtly French, the 
Engliſh would have been obliged to keep up a large 


{| ſtanding army to enforce the execution of the laws, 


and promote good order among the people. 2 
The parliament were no leſs divided in their opi- 
nions than the nation in general. The treaty, like 
the preliminaries, occaſioned very violent debates in 
both houſes, but was at length approved of by a great 
majority. The ſpirit of the minority was not, how- 
ever, exhauſted in this attempt. They fell upon the 
miniſtry in the moſt critical jundture, and puſhed 


plies came to be debated in the lower houſe. Seve- 
ral circumſtances. favoured their deſign, The buſi. 
nels of impoſitions is, in itſelf, unpopular ; it is, 
therefore, no wonder that diſcontented and fertile 
minds ſhould very readily and plauſibly forebode ill 
conſequences from an untried tax: and there is fcarce 
a public burthen which may not; with an appearance 
of reaſon, be ſpeculatively traced to the ruin of ſome 
branch of manufatture or commerce. It may alſo be 
obſerved, though taxes were full as neceflary. at the 
concluſion as during the war, that neceffity was not 
ſo glaringly evident; conſequently they were not {6 
well received as when victory and plunder ſeemed to 
pay, in glory and profit, for every article of national 
expence, | 
Senſible in what ſtate che minds of the people now 
were, the miniſtry determined to impoſe as few new 
taxes as the public ſervice could poſſibly admit. Ac- 
cordingly, the ſupplies ' were to be raiſed, firſt, by 
taking two millions out of the ſinking fund; ſe- 
condly, by ſtriking 1, 800, oool. in exchequer bills; 
thirdly, by borrowing 2, 800, oool. on annuities; and 
laſtly, by two lotteries, for $50,000l, each. To paß 
the intereſt on theſe loans, which, in the whole, 
amounted to 7,300,000l. an additional duty of eight 
pounds per ton was laid upon all wines of the growth 


| of France, and four pounds per ton upon all other 


wines. 55 | 
Thus far the ſcheme was wholly unexceptionable ; 
but another duty was added, which put the whole 
nation into a ferment, viz. four ſhillings per hogſ- 
head upon cyder, to be paid by the maker, collected 
by the officers, and ſubjefted to all the laws of 


exciſe. 


7 1 3 
The heads of the oppoſition differed in opinion | 


with the treaſury upon every particular in this plan. 
They firſt attacked the new taxation, upon which 
almoſt the whole ſcheme of ſupply was founded. In 
direct contradittion to the advocates of the miniftry, 
they maintained that the nation was far from exhauſt- 


ed: that there were reſources for carrying on the war 


at leaſt two years longer, and much more towards 
clearing off incumbrances on the peace: that as in- 
dividuals abound in wealth, and as the public is 
loaded with ſo immenſe a debt, it was, in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, the dictates of the wiſeſt and moſt en- 
larged policy to add as much as poſſible, by bold and 
liberal grants, to the income of the nation; as the 
fund of payment would then be enlarged, and cxco- 
nomy would have ſomething to operate upon: that, 
in any other method, the practice of frugality was 
8 | 5 mean 
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mean and ſordid, and the effect would certainly prove 
trilling: that it might ſtarve many uſeful parts of 
public ſervice, but muſt ever be found a frivolous 
and fallacious re ſource towards the diſcharge of the 
public debt. To the lottery loan they objetted the 
enormous profit which was allowed to the ſubſcribers, 
exceeding that of former occaſions, without any al- 
terations in the ſtate of public credit; two lotteries, 


for the firſt time, eſtabliſned in one year, without any 
urgent neceſſity; and the incitement which, muit 


thence ariſe to the pernicious ſpirit of gaming, which 


cannot be too much diſcountenanced in every ſtate | 
governed by wiſdom, and a ſober regard to the mo- 


rals of the people. As to the money that was to be 


taken from the ſinking fund they obſerved; that ſcarce 
any neceſſity cauld, in our fituation, be pleaded in 
favour of a perverſion of this fund from its original 
purpoſes to the current ſervices; that the appearance 
of tenderneſs for the people in this ſcheme was en- 
tirely deceitful, as they were exonerated for a time, 
only to be burthened more heavily, bereafter, and 


that their preſent eaſe muſt infallibly cauſe their future 


weakneſs. As to the tax on cyder, they urged, that 


with regard to its object it was both partial and op- 


preſſive; with regard to the manner of collecting it, 
dangerous and unconſtitutional: that it lays the whole 


burthen of expences incurred in the general defence 


of the kingdom, and in defence of the national com- 


merce, on a few particular counties, which in every 
other article af the public charge contribute at leaſt 
tbeir full ſhare : they ſtated the diſproportion of this 
tax to the natural original value of the commodity: 


that it was oppreſſive both to farmers and landhold- 


ers: to the latter in diminution of their rents, ope- 


rating more ſeverely than the land- tax: to the former, 


becauſe, if they compounded, it would be in effett a 


heavy capitation, if they did not, it would be a ſub- 
jection to new, unknown, and perplexed laws: they | 


obſerved, that when new orders of men, by ſituation 


and profeſſion diſtin from traders, are rendered ob- 


jekts of the exciſe laws, the precedent is formidable 


not to commerce only, but to more important objects; 


and had a fatal tendency, which they trembled to 
think on: they alſo lamented, that things were come 
to that melancholy paſs, that, beſides what might be 
dreaded for the future, the houſes of all orders of 
people, peers, gentlemen; freeholders and farmers, 
were rendered liable to be entered and ſearched at 
pleaſure. | | 4 
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0n the day preceding this M. Querini, and M. Moroſini, 
ambaſſadors extraordinary from the republic ef Venice to the 


court of London, made their public entry. As this ceremony is 


not very frequent, and as many of our readers muſt be ſtrangers 
to the nature of it, we ſhall lay before them a deſcription of the 


proceſſion. 


The whole company aſſembled at Greenwich, from whence | 


they ſet off, between twelve and one, in a number of barges, ap- 
pointed for the ſe. About three they landed at the Tower, 
and, in the following order, proceeded through the Minories, 
Leadenhall-ftreet, Cornhill, Che 


pointed for their refidence, at his majeſty's expence, till 
_ granted them an audience. _ wit 
| Four ar under marſhalmen on horſeback. 
ity-marſhal on horſeback. 4 
Aſſiſtant maſter of the ceremonies, in a coach and fix. 
 'Thirty-eight ſervants, two and two, on, foot. 


Eight gentlemen of the bed-chambers, belonging to ambaſſa- | 


"dors, on horſeback, two and two, 
Fouſe- ſteward, on horſeback. 
Eight pages on horſeback,” two and two. 


Ten muſicians on horſeback, two and two, 
| DE Kettle-drum; | 
Second mafter of the horſe. 


| King's ſtate coach drawn by fixhorſes, with the ambaſſadors, the 


- + earl of Guildford, and 
The maſter of the ceremonies, 


eapſide, Ludgate-ſtreet, Fleet- | 
Freet, and along the Strand to Somerſet-houſe, which was ap- 


| 


4 


In anſwer to theſe arguments, the friends of the 


— 


adminiſtration oblerved, That to aim at Increaſing the 


national income by any further taxes, than the mop 
extreme neceſſity demanded, was a wild project: 
that every tax proved a diſcouragement to trade, be. 
cauſe, in its conſequences, it enhanced, more or letz, 


in foreign markets, the price of our manufaQures 
which mult always, in time of peace, depend for their 


vent principally on their cheapnels ; and that this 


. muſt be the caſe, let the peace be made upon what 
terms they would: that every tax alſo, in order 10 


be effectual, naturally implied ſome reſtraint upon jj. 


-berty : that nothing demonſtrated more fully the ſo. 


lidity of theſe principles, than the oppoſition then 
made to the duty on cyder and perry, a moſt mode. 
rate and equitable impoſition ; and that of all men i 


ill became thoſe who ſpoke ſo ſtrongly of eontinuin 


and enlarging the charge of the nation, to objett tg 


one of the leaſt diſtreſſing reſources which could be 


found for the public. They inſiſted that nothing could 
be leſs founded on reaſon than the charge, Thy 
* this tax was unequal, and Jay heavy upon ſome par- 


t ticular counties,” it being well known that it did 


not even bring them on a par with the charge on 
thoſe counties where the people drink beer, In ſuch 
counties all private, as well as public conſumption, is 
charged in the malt tax, which the charge on cyderis 
by no means equal to, . beſides its having exemptions 
in favour of the poor, which are not indulged in the 
malt tax; ſo that the cyder counties ought to berather 
thankful for their long immunity; than complain that 
they are at laſt obliged to contribute rather lei than 
their proportion towards the ſupport of the national 
burthens. . 

Such were the principal arguments uſed in this re- 
markable debate; when the queſtion being put, it 
was carried in the affirmative by a very conliderable 
majority. In the upper houſe alſo the bill was {trongly 
oppoſed ; but after a ſmart debate the miniſtry carried 
their point, and the bill received the royal allent. 

On the 22d of March peace was proclaimed in 
London at the uſual places, and with the accuſtomed 
ſolemnities. | 

On the 19th of April“ the king went to the houle 
of peers, and having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral 
bills, he prorogued the parliament with a ſpeech from 
the throne, in which he expreſſed his thanks for the 


zeal and diſpatch they had manifeſted in their pro- 


ceedings : he told them, that, having ordered the 
| preliminary 


— 1 


King's ſecond coach, drawn by ſix horſes, with the to ſe- 
| cretaries to the embaſſy. k 
Six gentlemen of the'privy-chamber, in the next royal cache. 
I The coaches belonging to her majeſty, the prince® + 
188 of Wales, the duke of Vork, 
princeſs Auguſta, duke of Cumberland, and 
e princeſs Amelia, drawn by * 
dtd fl | "fix horſes each, © wk 

The ambaſſadors grand ſtate coach, empty, drawn. by eight 
Ihe ſecond coach, empty, drawn by fix horlss. | by bx 
The third coach, with two Venetian noblemen, draw. 


ee es. 
The peers coaches and ſix. 
„ m 
On the 21ſt their excellencies were conducted in great 2 
Somerſet-houſe to St. James's, where they were _ 4 to the 
ards on duty, under arms. They were then onde, arſe 
ittle council-chamber by the earl of Suſſex and 77 of the 
Cotterel Dormer, maſter of the ceremonies. At the Falmouth, 
guard- chamber they were received by the lord viſcoult doom door 
captain of the yeomen of the guard; at the e JED and 
by the earl of Litchfield, captain of the band of pen them au- 
at the council chamber, where his majeſt) Fin. | 
dience, by the duke of Marlborough, lord umd "majeſty le- 


They were then conducted to a houſe in Great 1 
Where they reſided during their tay in England 


{| 
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preliminary articles to be laid before them, he had 
received the higheſt ſatisfaction at their grateful ex- 
preſſions of entire approbation: he acquainted them 
with his firm reſolution to form his government on a 
plan of ſtrict economy : aſſured the commons, that 


they might depend on che utmoſt frugality being ob. 


ſerved in the diſpolition of the ſupplies they had 
granted; and when the account of the money ariſing 
from the ſale of ſuch prizes, as were veſted in the 
crown, ſhould be cloſed, it was his intention to direct, 
that the produce ſhould be applied to the public ſer- 


vice; and concluded with declaring, that his future 


attention ſhould be dire&ed to the extenſion of the 
commerce of his ſubjeds, the improvement of the 
advantages they had obtained, and the increaſe of the 
public revenue. 
We come now to the commencement of an event, 
which wholly engroſſed the attention of the public, 
and afterwards produced ſuch circumſtances as vill 
not, in all probability, be ever paralleled. | 
A rule for an information was granted by the court 
of King's Bench againſt the author, printers and pub- 
liſhers of a periodical paper, called the North Briton, 
Ne 45 ; which contained a ſevere commentary on 
the king's ſpeech at the cloſe of the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment on the 19th of April. „ 
John Wilkes, Eſq. member of parliament for 
Ayleſbury in Buckinghamſhire, was the gentleman 
pitched on as the ſuppoſed author of this perform- 
ance. A warrant was therefore iſſued by the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for taking Mr, Wilkes, together with the 
printer and publiſher, into cuſtody. Accordingly, on 


the evening of the 2gth of April, the meſſengers 


went to Mr. Wilkes's houſe for that purpoſe. On 
their entrance he excepted to the generality of the 
warrant, as his name was not mentioned in it, and 
threatened the firſt who ſhould offer violence to his 
perſon in his own houſe, at that unſeaſonable hour 
of the night, upon any pretended verbal order which 
they might, or might not, have received for that pur- 


pole. Upon this the meſſengers thought proper to 


retire, and defer the execution of their warrant till 


* Mr. Wilkes's addreſs on this occaſion was as follows . 
«© My Lords, 


J feel myſelf happy to be at laſt brought before a court, and 

& before judges whoſe characteriſtic is the love of liberty. I have 
% many humble thanks to return for the immediate orders you 
e were pleaſed to iſſue, to give me an opportunity of laying my 
&« grievances before you. They are of a kind hitherto unparal- 
0 fſeled in this free country, and Itruſt the conſequences will teach 
© miniſters of Scottiſh and arbitrary principles, that the liberty 
of an Engliſh ſubject is not to be. ſported away with impunity, 
<« jn this cruel and deſpotic manner. . 

J am' accuſed of being the author of the North Briton, 
«© No. 45. I ſhall only remark upon that paper, that it takes off 
<< all load of accuſation from the facred name of a prince, whoſe 
* family I love and honour as the glorious defenders of the cauſe 
of liberty, and whoſe perſonal qualities are ſo amiable, great, 
<< and reſpectable, that he is deſervedly the idol of his people. It 
eis the peculiar faſhion and crime of theſe times, and of thoſe who 
gold high miniſterial offices in government, to throw every odious 
charge from themſelves upon majeſty : the author of this paper, 
*© whoever he may be, has, upon conſtitutional principles, done 
1% directly the reverſe, and is, therefore, in me, the ſuppoſed au- 
*© thor, meant to be perſecuted accordingly ; the particular cru- 


<< elties of my treatment, worſe than if I had been a Scotch rebel, 


© time, redreſs. | OR 
I may, perhaps, ſtill have the means left, to ſhew that I have 


been ſuperior to every temptation. They may, indeed, have 
2 Katte 


not prevail, perſecution might intimidate. I will chew myſelf 


„ this court will hear, and I dare ſay, from your juſtice, in due 


fuperior to both, My papers have been ſeized, perhaps with a 
on = the better to deprive me of that proof of their meanneſs 
ce an 


\ 


18 place, be yet in my power to give.“ 


1 
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themſelves, that when they found corruption could 
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corrupt prodigality, which it may poſſibly, in a proper 
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next morning, when they took him into cuſtody, and 


| carried him before the ſecretaries of ſtate for exami- 


nation. 


On the intimation of this event a motion was made 
in the court of Common-Pleas, then fitting in Welt- 
minſter-hall, for a Habeas Corpus, which was gratited, 
though by reaſon of the Prothonotary's office not 
being open, it could not be ſued out till four o'clock 
in the afternoon, In the mean time ſeveral gentle- 
men applied for admittance to him; which was re- 
fuſed, upon pretence of an order, from the ſe- 
cretaries of | ſtate, which order, notwithſtanding 
many ſolicitations to that purpoſe, was never pro- 
duced ; and though it was well known that the court 
of Common-Pleas had granted an Habeas Cotpus, 
and Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq. was aſſured of 
the fact, Mr. Wilkes was committed to the Tower, 
where many of his friends were alſo denied ad- 
mittance to him. B 

On the 3d of May he vas brought to the bar of 
the court of Common Pleas, where he addreſſed 
himſelf to the judges on the illegality and hardſhips of 
his commitment, in a very bold and animated ſpeech*®, 


The caſe was then learnedly argued by eminent 


lawyers on both ſides ; but the court, after making a 


polite excuſe to Mr. Wilkes for the delay (requiring 


farther time to conſider of the affair) he was re- 
manded to the Tower till the 6th of May, with orders 
that. his friends and lawyers ſhould have free acceſs to 
him. Inthe mean time orders were -given that Mr. 
Wilkes ſhould no longer continue colonel of the mi- 
litia for the county of Buckingham. 0 

On the day appointed Mr. Wilkes was again 
brought to Weſtminſter-hall, when, after another 
ſpirited addreſs ᷑ to the court, and many learned ar- 


guments on both fides, the lord-chief juſtice Pratt 


proceeded to give his opinion on the three following 
points, viz. The legality of Mr. Wilkes's commit- 
ment; the neceſſity for a ſpecification of thoſe parti- 
cular paſſages in N? 45 of the North Briton, which 


had been deemed a libel ; and his privilege as a mem- 


ber of parliament, Theſe points were diſcuſſed by 


— 
— 


+ His ſpeech to the court at this time was as follows: 
My Lords, | 


« Far be it from me to regret that I have paſſed ſo many more | 


days in captivity, as it will have afforded you an opportunity of 


doing, upon mature reflection and repeated examination, the 
more ſignal juſtice to my country. The liberty of all peers and 


« gentlemen, and what touches me more ſenſibly, that of all the 
« middling and inferior claſs of people, who ſtand moſt in need 


«© of protection, is, in my caſe, this day to be finally decided; a 


“ queſtion of ſuch importance, as to determine at once, whether 
« Engliſh liberty be a reality or a ſhadow. Your own free-born 
hearts will feel with indignation and compaſſion all that load 


« of oppreſſion under which I have fo long laboured. Cloſe im- 


„ priſonment, the effect of premeditated malice, all acceſs for 
„ more than two days denied to me, my houſe ranſacked and 


e plundered, my moſt ſecret*and private concerns divulged, every 


« vile and malignant inſinuation, even of high treaſon itſelf, no 


leſs induſtriouſly than falſely circulated by my cruel and impla-' 
cable enemies, together with all the various inſolence of office, 
„form but a part of my unexampled ill treatment. Such inhu- 


% man principles of Star-chamber tyranny will, I truſt, by this 
« court, upon this ſolemn occaſion, be finally extirpated ; and 


cc henceforth every innocent man, however poor and unſupported, 


« may hope to ſleep in peace and ſecurity in his own houſe, un- 


&« violated by king's meſſengers, and the arbitrary mandates of 


&* an overbearing ſecretary of ſtate. | | 
«« I will no longer delay yourguſtice. The nation is impatient 


„ to hear, nor can be ſafe or happy till that is obtained. If the 


e ſame perſecution is after all to carry me before another court, 
„ hope I ſhall find that the genuine ſpirit of Magna Charta, 


„that glorious inheritance, that diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of 
„ Engliſhmen, is as religiouſly revered there as I know it is here, 


by the great perſonages before whom I have now the happineſs 


to ſtand; and, as in the ever-memorable caſe of the impriſoned. . 
«© biſhops, that an independent jury of free-born Engliſhmen 


4% will perſiſt to determine my fate, as in conſcience bound, upon 
«© conſtitutional principles, by a verdict of Guilty, or Not Guil- 


ty. I as no more at the hands of my countrymen.” 
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bis lordſhip in a manner, which will redound to his 


Honour to the lateſt poſterity : and his opinion having 
deſervedly met with the approbation of the whole 
court, Mr. Wilkes was. diſcharged. Before, how- 
ever, he had quitted the court, a gentleman of emi- 


nence in the law ſtood up, and informed the lord 


chief juſtice, that he had juſt received a note from 
the attorney and ſolicitor- general, to deſire his lord- 
ſhip would detain Mr. Wilkes till their arrival, as 
they had ſomething to offer againſt his plea of privi- 
lege. This requeſt, however, was not complied with; 
and Mr. Wilkes took his leave of the court with the 
following ſpeech: ; 2) 


mY My Lords, | . Mun : 
© Great as my joy muſt naturally be at the deci- 
© ſion which this court, with a true ſpirit of liberty, 
c has been pleaſed to make concerning the unwar- 
e rantable ſeizure of my perſon, and all the other 
* conſequential grievances, allow me to aſſure you 
<« that I feel it far leſs ſenſibly on = own account, 
* than I do for the public. The ſufferings of an in- 
« dividual are a trifling object, when compared with 
e the whole; and I ſhould bluſh to feel for myſelf 
in compariſon with conſiderations of a nature ſo 
4 tranſcendently ſuperior. 


I will not trouble you with my poor thanks. 
«© Thanks are due to you from the whole Engliſh na- 
* tion, and from all the ſubjeQs of the Englith crown. 
They will be paid you, together with every teſti- 
©: mony of zeal and affeQtion to the learned ſerjeant, 
* who has ſo ably and conſtitutionally pleaded my 


* cauſe, and in mine, with pleaſure I fay it, the 


5: cauſe of liberty. Every teſtimony of my gratitude 
js juſtly due to you, and I take my leave of this 
* court with a veneration and reſpect, which no 
* time can obliterate, nor the moſt grateful heart 
* ſufficiently exprels.” 75 

Soon after Mr. Wilkes was releaſed from the Tow- 
er, he cauſed a printing-preſs to be ſet up, under his 
own direction, at his houſe in Great-George-ſtreet, 
Weſtminſter, where he advertiſed the proceedings of 
the adminiſtration, with all the original papers; and 
the North-Briton was re-publiſhed. In the mean 
time an information was filed againſt him in the court 
of King's Bench, at his majeſty's ſuit, as being author 
of the North Briton, No. 45; and on the meeting 
of the parliament a meſſage was ſent to the houſe of 
commons with the information his majeſty had re- 
ceived, that 
houſe, was the author of a moſt ſeditious and danger- 
ous libel. The examinations and proofs of the ſaid 
libel, together wtth the meaſures that had been taken 
thereon, were allo laid before the houſe; in conſe- 


quence of which, the North Briton, No. 45, was ad- 
Judged a falſe, ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, and was 
ordered to be burnt by the hands of the common 


hangman. 


Bn the zd of December, the day appointed for | 
this ſentence; to be put in execution, a great mob 
aſſembled at the Royal Exchange, who inſulted the 


ſheriffs in a very groſs manner, and one of them re- 


«£4 - ; — of > 2 


3 
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On the evening of the day on which this verdi& was obtained, 


a perſon knocked at Mr. Wilkes's door, deſiring to ſpeak with 


him on particular buſineſs, but it appearing by his dialect that he | 


was a Scotchman, and being beſides an entire ſtranger, he was 


refuſed admittance ; on which he went to a coffee-houſe in Par- 
perſon made affidavit, that he heard him 


liament-ſtreet, where a 
declare, himſelf and ten more were determined to cut off Mr. 


Wilkes, let the event be what it would. This perſon the next 
morning gave information to Mr. Wilkes, deſiring him to be on 
his guard. According to the information the perſon ſworn ageinſt, 
as was ſuppoſed, bringing a letter to Mr. Wilkes's houſe, figned 
Alexander Dun, (the purport of. which was to beg an interview 
) he was deſired to 


with him on buſineſs of the utmoſt im 
call again at one o'clock, .which he did accordingly ; and ſeven 
4 9 1 


John Wilkes, Eſq. a member of that 


| be inſane. 
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ceived a ſlight wound in the fray, which obliged hi 10 
to quit the place. The North-Briton, however a 
partly conſumed, by means of a lighted link, but ine 
(craps of it were carried off in triumph by the Pry 
who, in the evening, diſplayed them at Temple-Ba { 
where a bonfire was made, and the greateſt rejoici f 
exhibited on the occaſion, | | 195 
A complaint had been made to the houſe of com 
mons, by Mr. Wilkes, of a breach of their privile 1 
by the impriſonment of his perſon, the plunderin 1 
his houſe, the ſeizing of his papers, and the Grote 
him with a ſubpœna upon an information in the court 
of King's-Bench, &c. Mr. Wilkes, however not 
ſatisfied with this, commenced an action againſt Ro 
bert Wood, Eſq. under ſecretary of tate, for ſeizins 
his papers. The cauſe was tried on the 6th of De 
cember before lord chief juſtice Pratt, and à ſpecial 
jury ; when, after a hearing of near fifteen hours 
many arguments on both ſides, and a moſt maſterly. 
pathetic and eloquent charge given by his lordſhip, 
the jury gave a verditt for the plaintiff with one thou. 
ſand pounds damages, and full coſts of ſuit *. 
Previous to this, a complaint had been exhibited 
againſt Mr. Wilkes in the houſe of lords, for allixing 
the name of a member of that houſe to a book en. 
titled, © An effay on woman ;” which book was pub- 
liely produced, to the utter confufion and eternal dil. 


grace of every perſon concerned in it; but Mr, Wilkes 


could not prefer his anſwer, being at that time indiſ- 
poſed, in conſequence of a wound he had received in 


a duel with Samuel Martin, Eſq; late ſecretary of the | 


treaſury ; who, thinking himſelf groſsly inſulted inthe 
North Britain, and, by what had paſſed, preſiming 
Mr. Wilkes was the author of that abuſe, he ſent him 
a challenge, which being readily accepted by Mr. 
Wilkes, he unfortunately received a dangerous 
wound in the belly ; of which he ſent immediate no- 


| tice to the houſe of commons, who thereupon gave 


him time for his appearance, and afterwards, on the 


report of his phyſician and ſurgeon, enlarged it: but 


at length beginning to ſuſpett ſome colluſion between 
him and them, on the 16th of December they ordered 
Dr. Heberden and Mr, Hawkins to attend him, in 


order to obſerve the progreſs of his cure, and makea 


report of the ſame to the houſe, This being made 
known to Mr. Wilkes by his phyſician, he ſent cards 
to the two gentlemen appointed to attend him, exprel- 
ſing his juſt ſenſe of the kind care of the houſe for his 
ſpeedy recovery, but at the ſame time intimated bis 
perfett reliance on the gentlemen to whom he had 


committed his caſe, and aſſured them, that though he 
| did not wiſh to ſee them at preſent, he was impatient 


for an opportunity of ſhewing the juſt regard be 
would ever pay to diſtinguiſhed merit. = 

We will not attempt to ſay whether the attention 
of the houſe had any happy effe& on Mr. Wilkes 


| health, but he recovered lo faſt, that on the 24th 


December he ſet out for France on a viſit to his daugh- 

ter, who was atthis time very ill at Paris, and where 

for the preſent we ſhall leave him to attend 10 the 
tranſactions of the enſuing year. h 
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o'clock in the evening being then appointed, be 28vinalendeße 
but as he was going out of the parlour door two geaddet hi 5 by 
had placed themſelves behind it for that purpoſe, ſetec kets A 
the arms, and threw him on his back, On ſearching _ Pk (ed 
new penknife was found, which he pretended he har P. he 55 
about nine months before ; but after many equivocat0 night 
nowledged to have bought it at Chatham within ay 1 
rom theſe circumſtances he was taken into cuſtody, lich a com- 
morning carried before one of the judges: after WM and he 
int was exhibited againſt Kim in the houſe of comers "ſte 
vas ordered to'be'brought to the bar of the hoole, Þ 2: 1 to 
an examination, he was diſcharged, being generally lu. 


- 
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bappened this. year was, the marriage of her royal 
highnels the princeſs Auguſta (eldeſt ſiſter to his ma- 
jeſty) to his ſerene highneſs Charles William, heredi- 


tary prince of Brunſwick Lunenburg. The cere- 


mony was performed on the eyening of the 16th of 


228 in the great council- chamber at St. James's 


y the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the preſence of 
a great number of peers, peereſſes, and foreign mi- 
niſters. Their ſerene highneſſes left London on the 
26th, and on the 2gth embarked at Harwich on board 


different yachts; but, from the badneſs of the wea- 
ther, they did not reach Helvoetſluys, till the 4th 
day after their embarkation, Her royal highneſs's 


dowry was 80,000l. which was granted by the par- 
„F | | | 

On the 20th of January the commons expelled 
Mr. Wilkes, for a contempt of their authority, and 
publiſhing the North Briton, being adjudged an in- 
famous libel, and iſſued out a writ of eleQtion for 


Ayleſbury in his room; and in the month of Febru- 
| ary. his trial came on in the court of King's Bench, 
| before lord chief juſtice Mansfield, for reprintingand gr 


publiſhing the North Briton, No, 45. at his own houle; 


of which publication he was found guilty ; as he was 
afterwards of printing and publiſhing the. Effay 
A letter received from Mr. Wilkes 


then publiſhed, together with a certificate, ſigned 
4 e l 4 engaged abaut 600 proteſtant Wurtzburgers and Pa- 


* on Woman.” 


by one of the French king's ' phyſicians, and a ſurgeon 


of eminence, which was atteſted by two notaries, | 
and the earl of Hertford, Our ambaſſador at the court 
of France, wherein it 1 that he was ſo bad 


with his wound as not to have been able, during the 
month of January, to return to England. | 


On the 18th of April his majeſty went to the houſe | 


of peers, and having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral 
bills, cloſed the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech 
from the throne, „ 5 
«+. My lords and gentlemen, ” 

*: I cannot put an end to this ſeſſion of parliament, 
without returning you my hearty thanks for the pru- 


dent and ſalutary meaſures which you have taken to 
exiend the commerce, and ſecure the happinels of my 


kingdoms. 


»The aſſurances which I have received of the | 
pacific diſpoſition of the ſeveral powers with whom we | 
were lately at war, and of their relolution to adhere | 
inviolably to the terms of the late treaty, promiſe the 


continuance of peace abroad; and the firm and tem- 


perate exertion of your authority, joined to the con- 
ſtitutional and public-ſpirited condutt which . you | 
have manifeſted on every occaſion during the preſent ; 
ſeſſion will, I. truſt, eſtabliſh at home due obedience | 
and domeſ- 


to the laws, reverence to the legiſlature, 
tic union. Nat Ay : e 
Gentlemen of the hauſe of commons, 
I thank you for the ſupplies which you have ſo 


cheariully, and upanimouſly granted. The ample | 


proviſion you have made for the ſeveral ſervices-re- 
commended to you, and eſpecially for maintaining 


my {leet in a reſpeRable ſtate, will, I am confident, | 
preſerve to this nation its proper weight and influ- 
ence, and give ſtrength and ſecurity to all my do- 


MINIONS. « 7 | | oF 
The wile regulations which have been eſtabliſhed 


to augment the public revenues, to unite the intereſts 


of the moſt diſtant poſſeſſions of my crown, and to 
encourage and ſecure their commerce with Great 
Britain, call for my hearty approbation, hr 

Vour regard to public credit, in diſcharging a 
Part of the heavy debt contradted and unprovided for 
during the war, without impoſing on this kingdom 


lrom dhe lender concern hich J feel. for my 


to me, 
people. 
73 
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** My lords and gentlemen, | 
* It is the proper employment of this ſeaſon of 
tranquillity to conſider, of the moſt effectual means 
for perfetting thoſe works of peace, and plans of 
pyblic utility, which have been fo wiſely and happily 


begun. 


I recommend theſe important objets to your 


conſideration during the receſs. You may depend 


upon my, conſtant endeavours for the ſuccels of theſe 
good purpoſes; as I ſhall ever eſteem it my trueſt 
glory to employ that power with which the conſtitu- 
tion has entruſted me, in promoting your real inte- 
reſts and laſting happineſs,” | 

On the 23d of April a chapter of the moſt noble 
order of the garter was held at St. James's, where 
his majeſty was pleaſed to invelt the reigning duke of 
Mecklenbyrgh-Strelitz, eldeſt brother to her maje- 
ſty, with one of the yacancies of that order, and the 
other was beſtowed on the right honourable the earl 
of Halifax, Theſe vacancies were occaſioned by 
the demiſe of the earls of Granville and Walde- 
ave, | 
In the month of Auguſt a circumſtance happened 
that gave manifeſt proof of the wonted humanity and 
beneficence of the inhabitants of London. One 
colonel e an officious German Soldier of for- 
tune, pretending authority from the Britiſh miniſtry, 
latines to emigrate from their own country, by a 
romiſe of ſettling them in the iſlands of St. John and 
e Croix in America, After they had been ſhipped 
for England, the contraQor, finding himſelf unable 
to fulfil his engagements, abandoned them, and they 
arrived at the port of London in the moſt imminent 
danger of periſhing for want. Thoſe who were able 
tO pay their paſſage were permitted to come on ſhore, 
and retired. to the fields adjoining to Whitechapel, 
where they continued ſame days in the moſt wretched 
ſtate, not having the leaſt ſhelter to preſerve them 
from the inclemency of the weather; while thoſe 
who remained on board the ſhip were nearly in as 
deſtitute a fityation, . 

The only aſſiſtance theſe poor deluded people re- 
ceiyed for ſome days was what could be gathered from 
the different German churches and chapels about 
London; but this was far from being ſufficient. to 
xeheve ſo great a number. At length, however, 
Mr. Wachſel, miniſter of the German Lutheran 
church in Ayliffe-{treet, Goodman's-fields, laid their 
caſe before the public in the news-papers of the laſt 


day of Augult ; and in fo true and affecting a manner 


was it related, that it immediately attrafted the atten, 
tion not only of the great, but allo of royalty itſelf, 
Before eleyen o'clock on the ſame day 100 tents were 
lent them from the Tower, by order of his majeſty ; 
the tent thoſe who were detained in the ſhip was 
defrayed, and gool. was ſent for their immediate ſup- 

Dort. Subſcriptions were opened, and prodigious 


lums of money were gathered for their relief, Phy- 


ſicians, furgeons and midwives offered their ſervige 
for the ſick and thole in travail, for the latter of whom 


proper apartments were hire. 
_ Thus happily relieved from the direful diſtreſs in 


which they had been placed, Mr. Wachſel, who with 


ſeyeral ther benefaftors bad formed themſelves into 
a committee for the management of the ſubſcriptions, 
waited on the king to know bis pleaſure relpefting 
their future diſpoſal, His majeſty communicated. bis 


Intention of eſtabliſhing them in South Caroling, or- 


dered 1 $9 ſtand of arms to he delivered to them for 
their defence, aud contracts 10 be immediately made 
for proper veſſels to convey them to that colony, 


When every thing was prepared for their, embarka- 


a 


tion, cheir camp was broke up, and they went on 
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board ſinging hymns of thankſgiving in praiſe of 
their benefattors, whoſe beneficence had been fo ex- 
tenſive, that the committee were not only enabled to 
furniſh them with every neceſſary while on board, but 
even to make ſome provifion for them after their land- 
ing in America. 0 | yore! 
Having thus related the principal domeſtic occur- 
rences of this year, we ſhall now take notice of ſome 
material tranſactions that happened on the continent. 
In the beginning of the year the Eaſt-India'com- 
pany received advice, that the diſputes between their 
ſervants and the reigning nabob, Coffim Aly Kawn, 


had been produQiive of ſuch animoſities and jealouſies 


on the part of the latter, that it was judged highly ne- 
ceſſary to uſe every means to allay them: and for 
this purpoſe Meſſrs. Amyatt and Hay, two gentlemen 
of the council were deputed to wait upon the nabob 
with inſtructions to endeavour to adjuſt the difference 
in an amicable manner. Accordingly, being arrived 
at Mongheer, the place of his reſidence, they held 
many .conferences with him, in which he always 


ſhewed a great averſion to an accommodation upon 


the terms offered him ; and, about this time, a ſupply 
of 500 arms going to Patna, was ſtopt by his officers. 
Other acts of hoſtility were likewife committed, by 
which affairs were brought to ſuch an extremity that a 
war with Coffim Aly was ' unavoidable. Meſfrs. 
Amyatt and Hay were recalled, and the former of 
thoſe gentlemen having received the uſual paſſports 
ſet out for Calcutta, accompanied by Meſſrs. Amph- 


lett, Wollaſton, and Hutchinſon ; the heutenants - | 


Jones, Gordon and Cooper, and Dr. Crooke ; 
Meſſrs. Hay and Guiſton being left with the nabob 
„ tn. tn — 

As the boats were paſſing the city of Moorſheda- 


bad, they were attacked by a number of troops, aſ- 


ſembled on both ſides the river for that purpoſe, and 
' ſome of the gentlemen in the boats being ſt 
Amyatt immediately landed with a few ſepoys, whom 
he forbad to fire. He then endeavoured to make 
the enemy underſtand that he was furniſhed with the 


nabob's paſſports, and had no delign of committing | 


hoſtilities ; but the Mooriſh horſe advancing, ſome 


of the ſepoys inadvertently fired, and, in the confu- 


ſm all party, were killed, | __ 

In conſequence of this, Mr. Ellis, and the other 
gentlemen in council at Patna, agreed, with the ap- 
probation of captain Corſtairs, to attack the city of 


ſion which enſued, Mr. Amvatt, with moſt of his 


Moorſhedabad. This reſolution was executed with 


the utmoſt ſucceſs, on the 25th of June, and captain 
Corſtairs, with his party, were in poſſeſſion of the 
city for four hours, the Mooriſh governor, and his 

. E having fled as far as Futwa. Here, however, 

e came to a reſolution of returning and making an 
effort to regain the city, in which he ſucceeded but 
too well, for moſt of the ſepoys and Europeans being 
engaged in plundering the place, they were not pre- 
ared to receive him, and conſequently eafily difpol 
ſeſſed of it. Hereupon they retired into the factory, 
but the men were ſo diſpirited, and the ſepoys deſerted 
in ſuch. numbers, that it was found impoſſible to make 


any ſtand there; upon which a reſolution was taken | 


to proceed to Sujah Dowlah's country. Accordingly 


they croſſed the river on the 26th in the evening, and 
met with no obſtruQtion till they paſſed Churpa; 


when, on the goth, they were attacked by the phouſ. 
dar, with about 2000 men, whom they ealily routed; 
but he being joined that evening by near goo ſepoys 
from Bugepore, who brought fix field pieces with 
them, he again attacked the Europeans, who, quitting 
their ranks at the firſt onſet, wete entirely defeated. 
Fifi of them were killed, among whom was captain 
; 1 1 f * | | 7 : 
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Corſtairs. Mr. Ellis and the reſt were all made pr: 
ſoners. 1 | 3 
From theſe and other acts of hoſtility commiued 


| by Caim Aly, in ſeveral of the company's ſettje. 


ments, it was determined to declare war againſt hin, 
and to reſtore Meer Jafher, the former naboh (who 
had been depoſed) to the ſubahſhip ; obliging him 
firſt to enter into the following treaty with the com. 
pany. : | 


1 The treaty which I formerly concluded with the 


company, upon my acceſſion to the nizamut (g0- 
vernment) engaging to regard the honour and re. 
putation of the company, the governor and council 


as my own, granting orders for the currency of the 


company's trade ; the ſame treaty I now confirm and 
ratify, | 


2. I do grant and- confirm to the company for & 


fraying the expences of their troops, the chucklehs of 
Burdwan, Midnapoor, and Chittagong, which were 


before ceded for the ſame purpoſe. 


3. I do ratify and confirm to the Engliſh the pri- 
vilege granted them by their firmaund (a patent ſigned 
by the mogul) and ſeveral huſbullhookums, (patents 
ſigned by the vizir) of carrying on their trade, by 
means of their own duſtucks (orders) free from all 
duties, taxes, and impoſitions, in all parts of the 


country, excepting the article of ſalt, on which a 
duty of two and a half per cent. is to be levied on the 


rewana (ſtated) market price, 5 

4. I give to the company half the falt.petre which 
is produced'in the. country of Purnea, which their 
gomaſtahs (factors) ſhall ſend to Calcutta; the other 
half ſhall be collected by my phouſdar (renter) for 


the uſe of my officers ; and I will ſuffer no other 


perſons to make purchaſes of this article in that 
country, | | oy 

5. In the chuckleh (juriſdition) of Silet, for the 
ſpace of five years, commencing with the Bengal 


| year 1170, my phouſdar and the company's gomaltah 


ſhall jointly prepare chunam (lime) of which each 
ſhall defray half the expences ; and half the chunam 
ſo made ſhall be given to the company, and the other 
half ſhall be for my uſe. „ 

6. I vill maintain 12,000 horſe, and 1 2,000 foot, 


in the three provinces; if there ſhould be occaſion 
for more, the number ſhall be increaſed by the con- 


ſent of the governor and council, proportionably to 
the emergency; beſides theſe the forces of the 
Engliſh company ſhall always attend me when 
wanted. e een 3 

7. Wherever I ſhall fix my court, either at Moor- 
ſhedabad or elſewhere, I will adviſe the governor and 
council; and whatever number of Engliſh forces I 
may have occaſion for in the management of my 


affairs, I will demand them and they ſhall be allowed 
me: and an Engliſh gentleman ſhall reſide with me, 


to tranſaQ all affairs between me and the company 3 
and a perſon ſhall alſo reſide on my part at Calcutta 
to negotiate with the governor and council. 

8. The late perwannahs (orders) iſſued by Cofhm 
Aly Kawn, granting to all merchants the = 
reverſed and called in, and the duties collected a8 
before. | 23 
9: I will, cauſe the rupees coined in Calcutta 4 
pals reſpect equal to the ficcas (pieces of the 2 
gold) of Moorſhedabad, without any  deſtrution 2 
batta (an extraordinary allowance to the army y 

roviſions are 
ſcarce) and whoever ſhall demand batia ſhall be Pf 
„„ | 

10. I will give thirty lack of 

37 5.0001.) to defray all the expences an 


* (about 
ad ob accru- 
ing 
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ing to the company from the war, and ſtoppage of 


their inveſtment: and I will reimburſe to all private 
perſons the amount of ſuch loſſes, proved before the 
governor and council, as they may ſuſtain in their 
trade in the country: if I ſhall not be able to dil- 
charge this in ready money: I will give aſſignments of 
lands for the amount. | | 

11. I will confirm and renew the treaty which I 
formerly made with the Dutch. | 

12. If the French come into the country, I will 
-not allow them to ere& any fortifications, maintain 
forces, or hold lands, zemindaries, (freeholds) &c. 


but they ſhall pay tribute and carry on their trade as 


in former times. | 

. 13. Some regulations ſhall be hereafter ſettled be- 
tween us for deciding all diſputes which may ariſe be- 
tween the Engliſh gomaſtahs and my officers, in the 
different parts of the country. | 

This treaty was ſolemnly ſigned and ſealed at Fort 
William on the 10th of July 1763, and, a few days 
after, Meer Jafher ſet out to join the army under 
major Adams, then on its march towards Moorſheda- 
bad. On the 19th of July the firſt attion happened 
oppoſite to Cutwa on the Coffimbuzar fide of the 
river. The preceding night major Adams had croſſed 
with the army, and in the morning came up with a 
large body of the enemy's troops who were ſtrongly 
poſted, in order to oppoſe his paſſage to the city. 


Theſe he attacked, and, after a ſhort reſiſtance, routed 


them. At the fame time a detached party, under 
captain Long, poſſeſſed themſelves of the fort of 
Cutwa, on the other fide of the river, together with 
all the enemy's artillery. Major Adams now purſued 
his march to Moorſhedabad, which place he entered 


on the 24th, at night, with very little oppoſition ; and 
attempt to diſturb the public tranquillity, 


here the army halted for ſome days, during which 
Meer laffier was proclaimed in proper form. On 
the 28th. of July the army was again put in motion, 
and on the 2d of Auguſt they arrived near a place 
called Sooty, at the head of the Coſſimbuzar river. 


At this place, a numerous e of the enemy's beſt 
a very advantageous 
poſt. Major Adams immediately attacked them, and 


troops, with artillery, occupie 


for four hours they made a reſolute defence, but then, 
being thrown into confuſion, they were eably de- 
feated. In this engagement the loſs of the Engliſh 
confiſted of fix officers, and forty Europeans; toge- 
ther with 292 ſepoys and black cavalry, killed and 
wounded; Twenty-three pieces of cannon, and 
about 150 boats, laden with military and other ſtores, 
were taken. „ 


Immediately after this battle major. Adams ad- 


voanced with the army near to Rajamant ; about three 
or four miles from which place the enemy had thrown 
up a ſtrong entrenchment from the hills to the river. 
This the major was reſolved to attack, and every 
thing being ready for the aſſault by the gth of Sep- 
tember, it was carried on with ſuch vigour, that in a 
ſhort time the enemy were obliged to abandon the en- 
trenchment to the conquerors. By this victory the 
province of Bengal was entirely ſecured to the Engliſh; 
and the letters which brought theſe accounts expreſſed 


their hopes, that by this action the fate of the war 


would be entirely decided, 


In the month of July advices were received from 
North-America, by which it appeared that the mili- 
tary operations in that quarter had been carried on 


with great "vigour ; but that Sir William Johnſon 
had at laſt brought the Seneca nation to conceſſions 
highly advantageous to the ſubjeQs of Great Britain, 


and that they had entered into the following treaty of 
peace, friendſhip; and alliance, with the Engliſh, which 
was reciprocally ſigned in congrels held for that pur- 


at Niagara. PLS 
= That the Seneca nation do immediately ſtop all 


* 
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hoſtilities, and ſolemnly engage never mbre to tnake 
war upon the Engliſh, or ſuffer any of their people 
to commit any acts of violence on the perſons or pro- 
perties of any of his Britarinic majeſty's ſubjects. 
2. That they forthwith collect all the Engliſh pri- 
foners, deſerters, Frenchmen and negroes, amongſt 
them, and deliver them up to Sir William Johnſon, 
and that they engage never to harbour of conceal any 
deſerters; but ſhould any ſuch take refuge amongſt 
them, they are to be brought to the commanding 
officer of the next garriſon, and delivered up. 
3. That they cede to his majeſty and his ſucceſſors, 

for ever, in full right, the lands from the fort of Nia- 


- gara, to the Creek above fort Schloſſer, and down the 


ſame river or ſtreight, comprehending the whole car- 
rying place, and containing a tract of about fourteen 
miles in length, and four in breadth, 

4. That they allow a free paſſage through their 
country, from that of Cayugus to Niagara, or elſe- 
where, for the uſe of his majeſty's troops for ever ; 
engaging never to obſtrutt, or moleſt any of his ma- 
jeſty's troops, ot other his ſubjects who may make uſe 
of the ſame. 

5. That they grant to his majeſty and his ſucceſſors 
for ever, a free uſe of the harbours for veſſels, within 
their country on Lake Ontario, or in any of the 
rivers, with liberty to land ſtores, and erett theds fot 
their ſecurity. 3 1 

6. That they immediately ſtop all intercourſe be- 
tween any of their people and thoſe of the Shawaneſe 
and Delawares, or other his majeſty's enemies, whom 


they are to treat as common enemies, and to aſſiſt his 


majeſty's arms in bringing them to proper puniſh- 


ment; ſolemnly engaging never to be privy, or affiſt 


any of 9 enemies. or thoſe who may hereafter 


7. That ſhould any Indian commit murder, or 
rob any of his majeſty's ſubjeAts. he ſhall immediately 
be delivered up to be tried and puniſhed, according 
to the equitable laws of England: and fhould any 
white man be guilty of the like erimes towards the 
Indians, he ſhall be immediately tried and puniſhed 
if guilty : and the Senecas are never for the future 
to procure themſelves ſatisfaction, otherwiſe than as 
before mentioned, but to lay all matter of complaint 
before Sir William Johnſon, or his majeſty's ſuper- 
intendant of Indian affairs for the time being, and 
ſtrictiy to maintain and abide by the covenant claim 
„„ TOTS Ae ROT CHI 

8. For the due performance of theſe articles, the 
Senecas are to deliver up three of their chiefs, as 
hoſtages, who are to be well treated; and reſtoted to 


them, ſo ſoon as the ſame are fully performed on their 


parts, Pc: Sw 0 | 
9. In conſequence of their perfect ahrechlicy to 
the foregoing articles, Sir William Johnſon doth, by 


virtue of the powers and authorities repoſed in hini, 


in the name of his Britannic majeſty, promife and 
engage, that the ſaid Indians ſhall have a full pardon 
for paſt tranſgreſſions : that they ſhall be left in the 
quiet and peaceable poſſeſſion of all their rights not 
compriſed in the foregoing articles, and that on their 
duly performing the ſame, and ſubſcribing the defini- 
tive treaty of peace to be held in conſequence hereof, 
they ſhall be once more admitted into the covenant 
chain of friendſhip with the Engliſh; and be indulged 
with a free, fair, and open trade, fo long as they 
abide h/ their engagememss 88 


Ihe forces commanded by the colonels Bradftreet 


and Bouquet met with the ſame ſuccefs as thoſe! under 
Sir William Johnſon. The Delawares and Shawaneſe 


had refuſed to meet. Sir William at the congreſs of 
Niagara, but now, intimidated by the march of ſuch 


a number of troops towards their country, they met 


| colonel Bradſtreet at Preſque Ifle, and, in the moſt 


Ku ſub. 
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ſubmiſſive manner, ſued for peace, which was gran- . 


ted them on the following conditions: 
1. That all priſoners in their hands 

vered to colonel Bradſtreet at Sanduſky in twenty- 

five days. WM 5 3 
2. That they ſhall renounce all claim to the poſts 


and forts the Engliſh now have in their country, and 


that the latter ſhall be left at liberty to ereft as many 


as they ſhall judge proper to ſecure their trade; and 
that the Indians ſhall cede to them, for ever, as 


much land as a cannon ſhot can fly over, on which 


they may raiſe proviſions. 3 
3 That if any Indian hereafter kilt an Engliſhman, 


he ſhall be delivered up by his nation, tried by 


the Engliſh laws, only to have half the jury of Indians: 


and if any one of the nations renew the war, the reſt 
ſhall join to bring them to reaſon. . 

4. That fix of the deputies ſhall remain with co- 
lonel Bradſtreet as hoſtages, and the other four with 


an Engliſh officer, and one Indian in the Engliſh in- 

tereſt ſhould proceed immediately to * the de- 
| and 

orward the collecting of the priſoners to be ready at 


ee nations with theſe terms of peace, 


the day appointed. 5 
The Delawares and Shawaneſe, finding theſe were 


the only terms which colonel Bradſtreet would grant 
them, they were agreed to and ſolemnly ratified : 
but it was not long before theſe ſavages again revol- 
ted, and renewed their outrages with aggravated in- 
ſolence. 


In conſequence of this erſidious behaviour, major- 


eneral Gage, commander in chief of his majelty's 
| 8 in thole parts, determined to penetrate into the 
heart of their country. Accordingly che regular and 
provincial troops under colonel Bouquet, having been 


joined by a large body of volunteers from Virginia, 


Maryland and Penſylvania, in the beginning of Oc- 
tober marched from Fort Pitt, and about the fifteenth 
arrived at Tuſcarowas, The ſight of the troops in 
their country threw the ſavages into the utmoſt con- 
ſternation, they having depended on their woods for 


proteion, and had frequently boaſted that their ſitu- 


ation ſecured them from the attacks of our army. 
Not chooſing to come to an engagement they had 
again recourle to negotiation, and received for an- 
 ſwer , that they might have pea „but every priſoner 
in their paſſeſſion muſt firſt, be delivered up, upon 
which they brought upabout twenty, and promiſed uo 
deliver the reſt; but as their promiſes were not rgy 
garded, they engaged to ſend the whole on they iſt 
of November, to a fort about 250 miles from Fort 


Piu, the centre of the Delaware towns, and near to the 


expected 
100 more from their 
2 N 
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ſhould be deli- 
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During the month of Jane various accounts we 
received from the hay of Honduras, complainin tha 
our logwood cutters there had nat only been diltury. 
ed in their buſineſs, but ſuddenly ordered to remoy 

from their uſual places of ſettlement, on Pretence 1 
their having nothing to prove that they were lubjeRs 
of his Britannic majeſty ; and granting they wo 


that they had roved too freely about the countr 
gathering the fruits of it as if it belonged to eh 


In conſequence of theſe proceedings, a remonſtrance 


vas preſented to the court of Madrid by our ambaſſ;. 


dor there ; and on the 27th of September a meſſen. 


ger arrived in London, with a duplicate of the order; 


which were immediately diſpatched to Don Pelix 
Raming de Eſtenoz, governor of [ucatan, From 
the tenor of theſe it appeared, that his catholic ma- 
jeſty diſapproved of the proceedings of the ſaid go. 
vernor, with reſpett to the ſubjetts of the king df 
Great Britain in the bay of Honduras: that he ex. 
preſſed his deſire of giving his majeſty the greateſ 
proofs of his friendſhip, and of preſerving peace with 
the Britiſh : that he had commanded the ſaid goyernor 
to re-eſtabliſh the ſaid Britiſh logwood cutters in the 
ſeveral places from which they had been obliged io 
retire, and to acquaint them, that they might return 
to their occupation of cutting Jogwood, without being 
diſturbed under any pretence whatſoever, 
A. D. 1765. The parliament met on the 1oth of 
January, when his majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers, and opened the Een with the following 
ſpeech from the throne : Wy 
% My lords and gentlemen,” 

The ſituation of affairs, both at home and abroad, 
has enabled me to allow you that recels, which has 
been uſual in times of public tranquillity, I have 
now the ſatisſaction to inform you, that I have agreed 
with my good brother the king. of Denmark, to ce- 
ment the union which has long ſubſiſted betyeen the 
two crowns by the marriage of the prince royal with 
my ſiſter the princeſs Carolina Matilda, which is to 
be folemnized as ſoon as their reſpeRtve ages vill 
permit. I obſerve with pleaſure, that the event 
which have happened in the courſe of the laſt year, 
give. us reaſon to hope for the duration of that peace 
which has been ſo happily eſtabliſhed, and whichit i 


France and Spain have given me freſh aflurances of 
their good diſpoſitions. The future quiet of the em. 
pire has been confirmed by the unanimous choice of 
a ſucceſſor to the imperial dignity ; and the peaceable 
elettion of the king of Poland has prevented thole 
fatal conſequences which, upon ſimilar occalions, 
ways ſo frequently been deſtructive to the repoſe of 
ment, at a time when no foreign diſturbances inter. 
rupt their conſultations: for the internal good ardes 

and proſperity of my kingdoms. * An 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
I ſhall aſk, for the current. ſervice; of the yea 

no other ſupplies but ſuch as are neceſſary for tho 

eſtabliſhments which have already met with your ap- 
robatiop, and I will order che proper eſtimate ® 
5 laid before you. 1 muſt, however, earneltly Tr 
commend to you, the continuance of that attendon 
which you have hitherto ſhewn to the improlemegt 
of the, revenue, and, the diminution of ibe pubs 
debt. For theſe deſirable and neceſſary. ends I am 
perſuaded that you will purſqe every proper meaſure 
Which the ſtate of my dominions, and the cucum- 

liances af the times, require. 
My lords and gentlemen, 
hel experience which I have 
mer condukt, makes me, rely, on your MM, 
firmnels in promoting that obedience to 22 
8 9 ich 


which 


urope. I am happy, therefore, io meet m par 


| bad of your fot: 
bade en 
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which is eſſentially e for the ſafety of the 


whole, and in eſtabliſhing ſuch regulations as may 


beſt connect and ſtrengthen every part of my 2 5 | 
- 


affeftion which I bear to my people excites my earneſt | 


nions, for their mutual benefit and ſupport.” 


wiſhes that every ſeſſion of parliament may be diſtin- 


guiſhed by ſome plan for the public advantage, and 


for their relief from thoſe difficulties, which an ex- 

nfive war has brought on them. My concurrence 
and encouragement ſhall never be wanting where 
their welfare is concerned; and I truſt that, for the 
attainment of that great object, you will proceed with 
temper, unanimity and diſpatch.” 

To this ſpeech- both houſes preſented the moſt 
loyal and affeftionate addreſſes: and the com- 
mons, in order to raiſe the ſupplies for the enſuing 
year, reſolved to put the Americans on the ſame 
footing as the inhabitants of Great Britain, by oblig- 
ing them to pay ſtamp duties. Great oppoſitions were 
made to this bill; but it at length paſſed both houſes, 
and on the 22d of March received the royal aſſent. 

Soon after this his majeſty was pleaſed to order, 
that America ſhould be divided into two diſtridts, viz. 
Northern and Southern by the river Potomack, and 
a due Weſt line drawn from the head of the main 
branch of that river, as far as his majeſty's dominions 
extend, and that a ſurveyor-general ſhould be ap- 
pointed in each, to make general ſurveys both of the 
ſea-coaſt and the inland country, in order to facilitate 
the navigation, and to promote the ſpeedy ſettlement 
of the new acquiſitions. . | 

Commiſſioners were likewiſe appointed to ſettle the 
new ceded iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, who received 
orders, firſt to divide each iſland into pariſhes and 
diftrifts : then in every pariſh to trace out a town, its 


| ſtreets, market-place, and other public places; after 


which they were to parcel out the ground into proper 
allotments to build on, with a ſmall field annexed to 
each. It was alſo ordered, that where the land was 
cleared, the purchaſers, beſides the purchaſe money, 
ſhould pay a quit-rent of one penny per foot in front 


of each town lot, and ſixpence for every acre of the 
On the other hand, if the 


field that accompanied it. | 
Jand was uncleared, it ſhould be granted by the go- 


vernor, upon ſecurity given to build on, incloſe, and 
fence it in a reaſonable time, and to pay the ſame quit 


rent. 1 8 


On the 24th of April * his majeſty, who had been 


for ſome time indiſpoſed, went to the houſe of peers, 
and, after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, 
following ſpeech from the throne © 
My lords and gentlemen, *. 


Phe tender concern which I feel for my faithful 
ſubjefts makes me anxious to provide for every pol- 
ſible event which might affect their future happineſs or | This? 

S110 TR. 012 a + his majeſty prorogued the parliament by commiſſion, 


# + 


ſecurity. 


_—_— i 


* 


s before this the attention of the lords was engaged 


| A ſew d 


in the trial of a member of that houſe for murder, the particulars 


of which were as follow): ; : Sg 
In the month of January, at a meeting of the Nottinghamſhir 


club, a diſpute aroſe between lord Byron and Mr. Chaworth, a 


entleman of that county, concerning the quantity of game on 
Heir reſpective eſtates. In conſequence of this diſpute a duel 


after lord Byron ſurrendered himſelf to be tried by his peers. 
| Accordingly, on the zöth of April, about half paſt nine in the 
morning his lor 


foner finiſhed, the ſolicitor-general ſummed up the evidence; 
after which lord Byron, who declined examining any witneſſes on 
his own behalf, told their lordſhips, That what he had to offer 
© in his own vindication he had committed to writing, and: beg- 


74 


made the 


was fought between them, at the Star and Garter Tavern in Pall- 
mall, in which the latter was unfortunately killed; and ſome time 


ip was brought from the Tower to Weſtminſter ' 
Hall, where a court had heen'ereQed, as is uſual on ſuch occa- 
ſions. The number of witneſſes on behalf of the crown was ſo 
great that they could not be all examined that day, On the next 
the trial being reſumed, and the examinations againſt the pri- 
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* My late indiſpoſition, though not attended witli 
danger, has led me to conſider the ſituation in which 
my kingdoms and my family might be left, if it ſhould 


pleaſe God to put 4 period to my life, whilſt wy 


ſueceſſor is of tender years. 
The high importance of this ſubjett to the public 
_ good order, and tranquillity ; the paternal 


affection which I bear to my children, and to all my 


people; and my cafnelt deſire that every precaution 
ſhould be taken which may tend to preſerve the con- 
ſtitution of Great Britain undiſturbed, and the dignity 
and luſtre of its crown unimpaired ; have determined 
me to lay this weighty buſineſs before my parliament. 
And as my health, by the bleſſing of God; is now re- 
ſtored, I take the earlieſt opportunity of meeting you 
here, and of recommending to your moſt ſerious de- 
liberation the making ſuch proviſion, as would be ne- 
ceſſary, in caſe any of my children ſhould ſucceed to 
the throne before they ſhall reſpetctively attain the age 
of eighteen years. | | 

“To this end, I propofe to your eonſidefation, 
whether, under the preſent circumſtances, it will not 
be expedient to veſt in me the power of appointing, 
from time to time, by inſtruments in writing, under 
my ſign manual, either the queen, or any other per- 
ſon of my royal family, uſually reſiding in Great Bri- 
tain, to be the guardian of the perſon of ſuch ſucceſ- 
ſor, and the regent of theſe kingdoms, until ſuch 
ſucceſſor ſhall attain the age of eighteen years ; ſub- 
ject to ſuch reſtriftions and regulations as are con- 
tained in an att, paſſed upon a ſimilar occaſion, ir: 
the 24th year of the reign of the late king, my royal 


_ grandfather, The regent ſo appointed to be aſſiſted 
by a council, compoled of the ſeveral perſons, who, 


by reaſon of their dignities and offices, are conſtitut- 
ed members of the council eſtabliſhed by that akt, 
together with thoſe whom you may think proper to 
leave to my nomination.” 5 
To this ſpeech each houſe preſented a loyal ad- 


dreſs ; and, in conformity to his majeſty's requeſt, 
a bill was ordered to be brought into the houle of 


lords, where it was paſſed, and ſent to the houſe of 
commons, Here, however, it met with ſome oppo- 


ſion; but an amendment being made, which was 
"approved of by the lords, 
reived the royal aſſent. 


on the 15th of May it re- 


By this act his majeſly was empowered to appoint 
the queen, with the princes of the blood, and all the 
great officers of ſtate jointly, regents during the mi- 


'nority of the prince; and that his majeſty ſhould 


further be allowed to add to the number of regents 
ſuch perſons as he thought proper, whoſe names 
ſhould be left, in caſe of his death, ſealed up in a 
deed, to be opened by the privy- council. 

This affair being thus ſettled, on the 25th of May 


being. 


- . * ö 
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„ ged that it might be read by the clerk, as he feared his BY 


voice, conſidering his preſent ſituation, would not bs heard. 
This requeſt being complied with, the clerk, in a very audible 
and diſtinct manner, read his ſpeech, which contained an exact 
detail of all the particulars relating to the melancholy affair be- 
; e faid, he declined enterin; 
into the. circumſtances of Mr, Chaworth's behaviour farther than 
was neceſſary for his defence, expreſſed his deep and unfeignetl 
ſorrow for the event, and repoſed himſelf with the utmoſt confi- 
dence on their lordſhip's juſtice and humanity, obſerving that he 
would with chearfulneſs acquieſce in the ſentence of the nobleſt 
and molt equitable court of judicature in the world, whether it 
_ W R 1 W 
en the clerk had concluded, the peers adj, F 7 
ere Hu and! e fee Mt, ret, le che 
his lordſhip' guilty of manſlaughter : and as, 
ers are, in all caſes: where 
iſmiſſed without burning in 
corruption of blood, his 2 
paying his fees. 
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year, major Monro, who, on the deceaſe of major 
Adams, had fucceeded to the command of the king's 
forces in that part of the world, came up with, the 


Indian army at a place called Buxard, on the river 


Camnaſſary, about 100 miles above Patna, They 
were moſt advantageouſly encamped, having a morals 


in their front, judiciouſly lined with cannon, ſo that 


which-ever way the Engliſh” ſhould move, whether 
forward to paſs the morals, or fideways to double it, 
they could greatly annoy them. This induced the 
major to encamp his forces that night; and the next 


morning, by day-break, he went out to reconnoitre 


the enemy, being reſolved to attack them the day 
following ; but he found them already under arms; 


upon which he returned to his camp, called in his ad- 


vanced poſts and grand guards, ordered the drums to 


arms, and in leſs than twenty minutes the line of bat- 
tle was perfectly formed. About nine the Indians 
began to cannonade the Engliſh ; and half an hour 
after the action became general, The moraſs in the 
front of our txgaps prevented their advancing for ſome 
time, during och they were greatly galled by the 
enemy's can Major Monro perceiving this, or- 
dered a battalſin of ſepoys from the right of the firſt 
Ine to move forward, in order to ſilence one of the 
Indian batteries, which played upon his flank ; he 
was ſoon obliged to detach another battalion to the 
ſupport of the firſt, which had the deſired effett. He 
then ordered both the lines to face to the right, and 
keep marching till they had cleared the left wing of 


the morals ; and when that was accompliſhed to face 
to their former front; the right wing at the ſame time 


wheeling up to the leſt, in order to clear a ſmall wood 
that was upon their right : the firſt line then moved 
forward, keeping a very briſk cannonade ; during 
which major Monro ſent orders to major Pemble, 


who commanded the ſecond line, to face to the 
right about, and follow the firſt, Immediately after 
the fire with Imall arms began, and both lines puſhed | 
forward with ſo much ardour and reſolution, that the 
enemy ſoon began to give way, and a little befofe - 
twelve at noon their whole army was put to flight, 
leaving 6000 men on the ſpot, with 130 pieces of 
cannon, a proportionable quantity of military ſtores, 


and all their tents ready pitched. The lols of the 


victors was comparatively ſmall, for they had only 
32 Europeans, and 239 Indians killed; and 57 Eu- 
Y it at their arrival at their deſtined ports, where, to 


ropeans, and 473 Indians wounded, 


Such was the fituation of affairs in the Eaſt-Indies, 
when major Monro was recalled ; and Sir Robert 
Fletcher, an officer brought up in the company's ſer- 
He 
took the field as ſoon as he arrived; and marched 
about 450 miles up the Ganges, when be attacked 
ſeveral of the enemy's forts, and made the garriſons 


vice, was appointed to command in his room. 


priſoners of war. 


In America great diſturbances aroſe on account of 
the ſtamp- act. The firſt intelligence that arrived 


there of {uch a bill being in agitation threw an univer- 
ſal melancholy on the countenances of the peo 


with - indignation, and nothing but confuſion took 
place throughout moſt of the province. 
As ſoon as the news arrived at Boſton, the ſhips in 
the harbour hung out their colours half maſt high, in 
token of the deepeit mourning; the bells were rung 
. muffled : copies of the act were printed, with a death's 
head to it in 
2 


Vee fo in diſpoſed ay to be unable to attend in per- 


Soon after the riſing of the parliament, accounts 
vere received of the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms in 
conjunction with the company's troops, in the Eaſt | 
Indies. On the 22d of Uctober, in the preceding 


le; 
but when it was knoyn that the bill had paſſed bot 
| houſes, and received the royal aſſent, they were fired 
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the place where it is uſual to fix the | without their ſolicitation or knowledge, had 


ing allowe 


the behaviour of the people 
| [their houſes burnt down, "and, their moſt value 
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ſtamps, and cried publickly about the ſtreets by the 


name of The folly of England, and ruin of Ame 


* rica.” Eſſays ſoon followed, not only again 1. 
expediency, but even the equity of it 2 
neus- papers, one of which bore the ſignificant al 
of The Conſtitutional Courant, containing m 
* ters intereſting to liberty, and no ways repu = 
“ to loyalty, printed by Andrew Marvel, at the fon 
© of the Bribe Refuſed, on Conſtitution. Hil] Norh 
% America.“ The head-piece to this paper Was 

ſnake cut in pieces, with the initial letters of he 


names of the ſeveral colonies, from New England to 


South Carolina, affixed to each piece, and above 
them the words * Join or Die.” To theſe were 
added caricatures, paſquinades, puns, bon. moi 
and ſuch ſayings, ſuited to the occalion, as by bein 
ſhort could be moſt eaſily circulated and retained, x 
the ſame time that, by being extremely expreſſy 

they carried with them the weight of a great ak, 
arguments, The two chief articles urged in thele 
news- paper eſſays were, firſt, that the perſon aQn 

under this ſtatute had it in his power to bring - 
action, the cauſe of which had ariſen at one extremit 

of the North American colonies, and extended 111 
to the other, at almoſt 2boo miles diſtance, withou 
the traders being entitled to recover damages, in 
caſe the judge certified that there was any probable 
cauſe for the proſecution. The ſecond was, the 
judge having an intereſt in giving a decree infavour 
of the party ſuing for the penalies of the adt, on be- 


in theſe penalties, 


By the time the a itſelf, as printed at the king's 


printing-houſe, reached the colonies, the populxce 
were every where exaſperated againſt it to ſuch ade. 
gree, as to ſhew it the moſt public marks of contenyt, 
In ſeveral places it was burnt, together with the elf 
gies of thoſe who were ſuppoſed to have voted for, or 
otherwiſe had any hand in favour of it. At the ame 
time it was agreed, at the meetings of thoſe in higher 


rank, that thanks ſhould be given to general Convay 


and colonel Barre, two gentlemen whom they conl- 
dered as the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of it in the Bri 
tiſh houſe of commons; that their ſpeeches ageinſ 
it, and their pictures, ſhould be requeſted. The 
pictures to be hung up in their places of meeting; 
and their ſpeeches to be inſerted in the books deflined 
to record all their principal tranſaQtions. 

When the news of this diſcontent arrived in Eng- 
land, ſeveral maſters of ſhips refuſed to take any 
ſtamps on board for the colonies ; and it ſoon appeat- 
ed that their precaution was well founded; for ſuch 
as ventured to take them had ſufficient caule to repent 


fave their veſſels from fire, and their perſons from 
the gallows, they were moſt of them obliged to ſur- 
render their execrated cargoes into the hands of the 
enraged multitude, which they treated in the ſame 


ignominious manner they had done the af: the other 


veſſels were obliged to take ſhelter under ſuch of the 
__ ſhips as happened to be at hand to protect 
them. By = 

Thoſe gentlemen who went from England vith 
commiſſions to act as diſtributors of the ſlamps met 
with ſtill worſe treatment. Many of them were made 
to renounce, now and for ever, publicly and upon 
oath, all manner of concern in them: others thought 
it moſt prudent to return from whence they came, 
whilſt ſome, who were ſuſpected of obſtinately per- 
fiſting in endeavouring to enſlave their country, ® 
was termed, or of having ſpoke too'freely concernin 
on this occaſion, ha 


- f who, 
Even thole 4 


name 


effects plundered or deſtroyed. 


* 


by way of commiſſion, a very large ſhare 
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ſtamped paper, were treated in the ſame manner; 
and the populace having ſuſpetted one of writing to 


ceedings, ſurrounded his houſe, and, notwithſtanding 
the moſt earneſt intreaties, obliged him to deliver 
up the copies of his letters, and thereby turn evidence 
againſt himſelf, Even ſhips bringing ſtamped mer- 
cantile or cuſtom-houle papers, merely in their on 
defence, from ſuch of the colonies as had thought 
proper to ſubmit to the ſtamp att, were forced to 
part with them to be ſtuck up in derifion in coffee- 
houſes and taverns, and publicly committed to the 
flames. 
Many of the better ſort now joined the populace in 
theſe tumults. One in particular ſet the att openly 
at defiance, by advertiſing under his hand, that thoſe 
whoſe buſinels it was to enforce it, might fave them- 
felves the trouble of calling upon him for that pur- 


poſe ; for that he was reſolved to pay no taxes but 


what was laid by his repreſentatives. The provincial 
aſſemblies themſelves declined giving the governors 
any advice concerning their behaviour on this critical 
occaſion, and, though they diſavowed thele riotous 
proceedings, and bid rewards for apprehending the 
rioters, yet they could not be brought to condemn 
them further than decency required; and abſolutely 
refuled, when exhorted to it' by the governors, to 
make any compenſation to the injured parties ; much 
leſs could they be brought to ſtrengthen the hands of 
the executive power fo far as to prevent any future 
commotions; which as levelled entirely at the ſtamp 
act, and as having no particular leaders, whoſe igno- 
rance and brutality might be attended with worſe con- 
ſequences than what they wiſhed to avoid, they did 
not think proper to conſider as objeQs of military 
reſtraint, This behaviour of the general aſſemblies 
was openly approved, if not encouraged, by aſſem- 
blies of the freeholders and principal inhabitants of 
ſome places, who diretted their repreſentatives not to 
agree to any ſteps for the protection of ſtamped pa- 
pers, or ſtamp officers ; thongh they owned there 
had been already ſome tumults and diſorders relating 
| to them; and likewiſe cautioned them againſt all un- 
{ conſtitutional draughts on the public treaſury. 
| The general aſſemblies went till farther, Inſtead 
of barely conniving at the people's aſſerting their 
independence by tumultuous acts, they proceeded to 
avow it themſelves, and, at the ſame time, conſider- 
ing that unanimity is the chief ſource of ſtrength, 
they eſtabliſhed committees to correſpond with each 
other concerning the general affairs of the whole, 
and even appointed deputies from theſe committees 
to meet in a congreſs at New Vork. But ſuch har- 
mony already prevailed in the ſentiments of the gene- 
ral aſſemblies of the feveral provinces, that the depu- 
| ties, when met, had little more to do than to con- 
gratulate each other upon it, and put their hands to 
one general declaration of their rights, and the griev- 
ances they laboured under; and to one general 
petition expreſſive thereof, to the king, lords, and 
commons, of the mother — 5 . 
At length, thoſe inveſted with the ſubordinate ex- 
ecutive powers began to join the legiſlative. The 
| juſtices of the peace for the diſtritt of Weſtmoreland 
in Virginia gave public notice, under their hands, 
that they had declined aQti ng in that capacity; becauſe, 
in conſequence of their judicial oath, they were liable 
to become - inſtrumental in the deſtrudtion of their 
country's moſt eſſential rights and liberties, 
example was followed by the gentlemen of the law, 


carry it on with ſtamped papers, 


* 


Their 


England in diſreſpectful terms concerning their pro- 
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named, or were obliged in virtue of the offices they 
already filled, to ſuperintend the diſtribution of che 


this communication, be conſidered in 


7 
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By the time the aft took place, which was on the 
firſt of November, not a ſheet of ſtamped paper was 
to be had throughout the feveral colonies of New 
England, New York, New Jerſey, Penſylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, or the two Carolinas, except a 

| ſmall parcel, which the governor of New York, ter- 
rified by the threats of the enraged multitude, had 
ſurrendered into the hands of the corporation of 
that place, on condition of their not being deſtroyed; 
lo that all buſineſs which could not be legally carried 
on without ſtamps was at once put to a ſtand, except 
that of news printing, which the printers ftill conti- 
nued, plcading in excule, that, if they did not, the 
populace would ſerve them as they had done the 
ſtamp- maſters themſelves. The courts of juſtice 
were cloſed, and the ports ſhut up. Even in thoſe 


| Colonies where ſtamps were to be had, the people of 


the beſt fortune ſubmitted to be aſked in church 
rather than take out licences for private marriages. 
The conſequences of this ſtagnation ſoon began to 

be ſo ſeverely felt, that the inhabitants found it he- 
ceſlary to hit upon ſome expedient by which they 
might elude the att. Accordingly, one of them 
ſent a thin piece of bark to the printers at Boſton, on 

- which he had written, That it being neither paper, 
e parchment or vellum, he would be glad to know, 
if iſtruments written on ſuch ſtuff ght not be 
valid, though not ſtamped, in whilW caſe he was 
ready to ſupply, with good writing bark, all thoſe 
** whoſe conſciences were bound by the late aft.” 
At laſt the governors of ſome of the provinces, 
though bound by the act to ſwear to ſee it obſerved, . 
under the ſevereſt penalties, imagining the total ſtop- 
page of all public buſineſs of ſuch bad conſequence to 
the community, as to render Jawful the non-compli- 
ance with any injunctions laid on them, or even the 
breach of any oath taken by them in conſequence of 
injunttions, merely for the ſake of that community, 
thought proper to diſpenſe with the uſe of ſtamps ; 
grounding their diſpenſation on the abſolute impoſſi- 
bility of procuring” any; and, accordingly, granted 
certificates of that impoſſibility to all outward-bound 
veſſels, to protett them from the penalties of the at 
in other parts of his mazeſty's dominions. '* © 
The lieutenant-governor of South-Carolina was 
one of thoſe who refuſed to acquieſce in the tranſacting 


| of any public buſineſs without ſtamps; in conſequence. 


of which the commons houſe of aſſembly took the 
following method with him. They preſented an ad-. 
dreſs to him, wherein they deſired to be informed, if 


| the ſtamp act had been tranſmitted to him by the ſe- 
| cretaries of ſtate, the lords of trade, or through any 
other authentic channel; and, on his anſwering that 
| he had received it firſt from the attorney- general of the 
province, on that gentleman's arrival from England, 


and fince from Mr. Boone the governor of the pro- 
vince, they replied, that neitherof theſe ways of receiv- 


ing any att was ſuch a notification thereof, as to oblige 


him to inforce the execution of it; as the governor, 


| while out of the province, or the attorney-general, 


even while in it, could not, at leaſt with regard td 

| any other light. 
than private gentlemen. At the ſame thaig they put. 
him in mind, that there were ſeveral inſtances of the 
province having ſuffered peculiar and very great 
hardſhips, and for no ſmall length of time, even 
from the accidental detention or miſcarriage of go- 


vernmental informations, enough to prove, that cer- 


| tain forms were abſolutely neceſſary in all matters of 
ſuch as related to the authen- 


government, I | 
- ticity of new laws of ſuch immenſe: conſequence. 


1 0 |- Theſe arguments, however, feemed to make little or 
who reſolved rather to give up their buſinels than 


no impreſſion on the governor or his council. The, 


| merchants, © of all thoſe.” colontes which ventured. - 
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openly to oppoſe the att, now entered into the moſt 


ſolemn engagements with each other, not only not to 


order any more goods from Great Britain, let the 


conſequences be what they would, and recall the or- 
ders they had already given, if not obeyed by the 1ſt 
of anuary 1766, hut even not to diſpoſe of any 


— 8.4 


Britiſh goods ſent them on commiſſion, that were not 


ſhipped before that day; or, if they conſented to any 
relaxation from theſe engagements, it was not to take 
place till the ſtamp aA, and even the ſugar and paper 
money afts were repealed. The people of Philadel- 
pbia alſo. reſolved, though not unanimouſly, that, till 
ſuch repeal, no lawyer ſhould put in ſuit a demand 


for money owing by a reſident in America to one in 


England; nor any perſon in America, however in- 
dehted in England, make any remittances there. Theſe 


teſolutions were adopted by the retailers, who unani- 


mauſly agreed not to buy or ſell any Britiſh goods 
1 — contrary to them. | 

Ihe only place that received any material benefit 
from theſe proceedings was Ireland, ias what goods 
the colonies could not poſſibly do without they took 
from that country in exchange for their hemp- ſeed 
and flax-ſeed, in which they ſent yearly very large 
quantities. In the mean time they omitted no me- 
thods to free themſelves even from this dependence. 
A ſocięty ; of. arts, manufactures and commerce, on 
the plan af the London ſociety, was inſtituted at 
New York, and markets opened for the ſale of home- 


made goods; by which it ſoon appeared, that neither 
the natives, nor the manufafturers, whom the natives 


had for ſome time paſt been inviting from Great Bri- 
tain by very large encouragements, had been idle. 
Linens, woolens, the coarſer but moſt uſeful kinds 


44 4 


oaths. rather than make uſe of any thing Britiſh; 

and ſuch were the efforts of all ranks, and ſo prudent 

their meaſures; that many now; began. to be convinced 

of what they had, till then, thought impoſſible, that 

the colonies would ſoon be able to ſupply themſelves 
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* During theſe tranſactions abroad the nation ſuffered an irrepa- 
rable loſs in tlie death of his royal highneſs William duke of Cum- 
berland (uncle to his majeſty): who paid the debt of nature, at his 
8 78 | At a mga Tenge in * of 1 

Qober,' in the 45th year of his age. His royal highneſs was at 
court in the morning, ined with ford ET ——— — drank tea 
with the princeſs of Brunſwick at St. James's, from whence he 
came to his own hauſe in the evening to be preſent at a counſel to 

be ele on affairs of ſtate. As ſoon as he entered the houſe he 

lained of a pain in the ſhoulder, and deſired to be laid on the 

ch, where, in abone twenty minutes, he expired. On exami- 
ning the body a coagulation of exhavahted Mood 

the right ventricle of the brain, which was the cauſe of his death; 


but all the noble Parts were ſound, except the membrane between 


CE EEE, ata 
This prince from his moſt early youth, deſigned for 
the command of the army; and, while 1 „ he ! 
company; of noblemen and gentlemen's ſons, ' who, along with 
himſelf, were trained up in military exerciſes. Being properly 


an enſign s commiſſion in the guards, | 


— 20 
xd roſe from one ſtation to another, till at laſt he became the com- 
mander in chief. Ever attentive to the intereſts of his royal fa- 
ther's ſubjects, he freely expoſed his perſon in the molt hazardous 
enterprizes during the wars in Germany and Flanders; and, at 

? WER | 1 5 
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Was found in 


that took place between the peace of Aix-la-Cha 
| breaking out of the war in 1756, wa 
council; and.when ordered to take upon him the comte he knew 
| allied army in Hanoyer, he n obeyed, alu chi (ceſs 
5 ent we Preach 1 ko 3 
was not equal to his wiſties, it was awing to the ar e in- 
army od when he thought proper to reſign all his pa er 
| Ployments, he retired to a private Ration, and % - | 


whole, his highnefs was a wiſe counſellor, 
| indulgeriy maiter ; and, what 3s Rill mote than any, 


his majeſty thought proper to aſſemble the parliane,. 
ſooner than had been intended. Accordingly, on * 


* 


17th of December F he went to the houſe of erz, 


and opened the ſeſſion wich the following ſpeech from 


the throne: | 
« My lords and gentlemen, 

The preſent general ſtate of tranquillity in Eu. 
rope gave me hopes that it would not have been _ 
ceſſary to aſſemble my parliament ſooner than is ual 
in times of peace: but as matters of importance bave 
lately occurred in ſome of my colonies in America 
which will demand the moſt ſerious attention of par- 
liament, and as further informations are daily EXPcc. 
ted from different parts of that country, of which I 
ſhall order the fulleſt accounts to he prepared for your 
conſideration; I have thought fit to call you now to. 
gether, in order that the opportunity may be thereby 


given, to iſſue the neceſſary writs on the many vacan. 


cles that have happened in the houſe of commons 
fince the laſt ſeſſion, ſo that the parliament May be 
full, to proceed immediately, after the uſual recef 
on the conſideration of fuch weighty matters as wil 
then come before you.” | 

A. D. 1766. On the 14th of January his majeſty 
went to the houſe of peers, and being ſeated on his 


\ throne addreſſed both houſes as follows: 


* My lords and gentlemen, 

% When I met you laſt, I acquainted you, that 
matters of importance had happened in America, 
which would demand the moſt ſerious attention of 
parliament. 

„That no information which could ſerve to dire 


ne deliberations in ſo intereſting a concern migbt 


e wanting, I have ordered all the papers that give 
any light into the origin, the progreſs, or the tendency 
of the diſturbances - which have of late prevailed in. 


| ſome of the northern colonies, to be immediately Jaid 


before you. 8 
No time has been loft; on the firſt advice of 
theſe diſturbances to iſſue orders to the governors of 


my provinces, and to the commanders of my forces in 


America, for the exertion of all the powers of go- 


vernment, in the ſuppreſſion of riots and tumults, and 
in the effectual ſupport of lawful authority. 
Whatever remains to be done on this occaſion, 
commit to your wiſdom ; not doubting but your zeal 
for the honour of my crown, your attention to the 
juſt rights and authority of the Britiſh legiſlature, and 
your affettion and concern for the welfare and prol- 
perity of all my people, vill guide you to ſuch ſoun 


| and prudent reſolutions, as may tend at once to pie: 


ſerve thoſe conſtitutional rights over the colonies an 

to reſtore to them that * harmony and tranquillity, 
which have lately been interrupted by riots and dil 
orders of the moſt dangerous nature. wy" 
BAIT i 3 LOO 10 PO ee | 
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. ; « k of a colo- 
61 battle af Pettingen, when only arrived to theran Wer 
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uble his number. cri of his 


of his life in giving proper encouragement 1 wable duell, and 
| of thele, he 


32 man. een d four 
aig" n the twenty-ninth of this month, berween thn, younpel 
in the afternoon, prince Frederic William, his 1 15 age, to be 
brother, departed this life in the fixteenth year ol. 


great grief of their majeſties and all the royal family» 
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If any alterations ſhould be wanting in the com- 
mercial œconomy of the plantations, which may tend 
to enlarge and ſecure the mutual and beneficial inter- 
courſe of my kingdoms and colonies, they will deſerve 
your moſt ſerious conſideration. In effettuating pur- 
poles ſo worthy of your wiſdom and public ſpirit, you 
may depend upon my moſt hearty concurrence and 
ſupport; The-preſent happy tranquillity ſupſiſting 
in Europe will enable you to purſue ſuch objetts of 
your interior policy with a more uninterrupted at- 
tention, | 5 | 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

„] have ordered the proper eſtimates for the cur- 
rent ſervice of the year to be laid before you. Such 
ſupplies as you may grant ſhall be duly applied with 
the utmoſt fidelity, and ſhall be diſpenſed with the 
ſtricteſt ceconomy. | | 

My lords and gentlemen, ELD. 

I earneſtly recommend to you to proceed in 
your deliberations with temper and unanimity. The 
time requires, and I doubt not but your own incli- 
nations will lead you to thoſe ſalutary diſpoſitions. 1 
have nothing at heart but the aſſertion of legal autho- 
Tity, the prefervation of the liberties of all my ſub- 
jets, the equity and good order of my government, 


and the concord and proſperity of all parts of my do- 


minions.” 
Petitions were now preſented to parliament by 
the merchants of London, Briſtol, Lancaſter, Liver- 
pool, Hull, Glaſgow, and, in ſhort, from moſt of 
the trading and manufacturing towns and boroughs 
in the kingdom, wherein they ſet forth the great de- 
cay of their trade, owing to the new laws and regula- 


tions made for America: the vaſt quantity of our 


manufadtures, (beſides thoſe articles imported from 
abroad, which were purchaſed either with our own 
manufadtures, or with the produce of our colonies) 


which the American trade formerly took off our 


hands; by all which many thouſand manufacturers, 


ſeamen, and labourers, had been employed, to the |] 
very great and increaſing benefit of the nation. That, 
in return for theſe exports, the petitioners had re- 
ceived from the colonies, rice, indigo, tobacco, naval |. 
ſtores, oil, whale-fins, furs, and lately pot-aſh, with | 
other ſtaple commodities ;- beſides a large balance in 
remittances by bills of exchange and bullion, obtained 
by the coloniſts for articles of their produce, not re- 
quired for the Britiſh market, and therefore exported + 


to other places : that from the nature of this trade, 
conſiſting of Britiſh manufattures exported, and of 
the import of raw materials from America, many of 


them uſed in our manufaRtures, and all of them ten- 
ding to leſſen our dependence on neighbouring ſtates, 
it muſt be deemed of the higheſt importance in the 


commercial ſyſtem of this nation: that this commerce 


ſo beneficial to the ſtate, and ſo neceſſary forthe ſup- 
ort of multitudes, then lay under ſuch difficulties 


and diſcouragements, that nothing leſs than its utter 
ruin was apprehended, without the intermediate inter- 


poſition of parliament: that the colonies were then 


indebted to the merchants of Great Britain, to the 
amount of ſeveral millions ſterling ; and that, when 
preſſed for payment, they appeal to paſt experience 
in proof of their willingneſs ; but declare it is, not in 
their power at preſent to make good their engage- 
ments, alledging that the taxes and reſtrictions laid 
upon them, and the extenſion of the juriſdiction of 
the vice-admiralty courts eſtabliſhed hy ſome late 
acts of parliament, particularly by an a& of parli- 
ament paſſed in the fourth year of his preſent majeſ- 


ty, for granting certain duties in the Britiſh colonies | 
and plantations in America, and by an act paſſed in 
the fifth year of his majeſty, for granting and apply- 
ing certain ſtamp-duties, &c. in the ſaid colonies, &c, 
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with ſeveral regulations and reſtraints, which, if foun- 
ded in atts of parliament for defined purpoſes, they 


repreſent to have been extended in ſuch a manner as 


to diſturb legal commerce and haraſs the fair trader, 
and to have ſo far interrupted the uſual and former 


moſt uſeful branches of their commerce, reſtrained 


the ſale of their produce, thrown the ſtate of the ſeve- 
ral provinces into confuſion, and brought on ſo great 
a number of actual bankruptcies, that the former op- 
portunities and means of remittances and payments 
were uiterly loſt and taken from them. That the pe- 
titioners were, by theſe unhappy events, reduced ta 
the neceſlity of applying to the houſe, in order to 
ſecure themſelves and their families from impending 
ruin; to prevent a multitude of manufaQurers from 
becoming a burden to the community, or elſe ſeeking 
their bread in other countries, to the irretrievable loſs 
of the kingdom: and to preſerve the ſtrength of this 
nation entire, its commerce flouriſhing, the revenues 
increaſing, our navigation, the bulwark of the king 
dom, in a ſtate of growth and extenſion, and the co- 
lonies from inclination, duty and intereſt, firmly at- 
tached to the mother country. 

Petitions from every part of the kingdom, replete 
with ſuch a number of intereſting fats, ſtated and at- 
teſted by ſo many people, whoſe lives having been 
entirely devoted to trade, muſt naturally be efleemed 
competent judges of a ſubject which they had ſo 
long and ſo cloſely attended to, could not fail of ha- 
ving great weight with the houſe; as had alſo a peti- 
tion which arrived at this time from the agent for che 
iſland of Jamaica, ſetting forth the ill conſequences 
that had attended a ſtamp-tax which the aſſembly of 
that ifland had impoſed, and which was ſuffered to 
expire, it having been found unequal and burden. 
ſome in a very high degree: and he gave it as his 
opinion, that the preſent law for a ſtamp-duty in the 
colonies would be attended with the ſame, if not 
greater inconveniencies. Petitions were likewiſe re. 
ceived from the agents for Virginia and Georgia, ſet- 
ting forth their inability to pay the ſtamp-duty. _ 

The party, however, who had reſolved on the ſup- 
port of the ſtamp- act at all events could not be pre- 
vailed on, either by the arguments, or the facts con- 
tained in the petitions, to remit the leaſt of their 
ardour. Such petitions they repreſented as the effe& 


of miniſterial artifice, and obſerved, - that ſuppoſing 


the diſtreſs of trade, for a due exertion of the autho- 
rity of parliament, was as real and as great as it was 


repreſented, yet it were better to ſubmit to this tem- 


orary inconvenience, than, by a repeal of the act, to 
DN the total loſs of the juſt ſuperiority of Great- 
Britain over her colonies, Wes 
Thoſe who contended for the repeal were divided 
in their opinion as to the right of taxation ; the more 
numerous body, among whom were the miniſtry, in- 
ſiſted that the legiſlature of Great Britain had an un- 
doubted” right to tax the: colonies, but acknowledged 


the inexpediency of the preſent tax, as ill adapted to 


the condition of the colonies, and built upon prin- 


ciples ruinous to the trade of Great Britain. 
Thoſe who denied the right of taxation were nor 


ſo numerous; but they conſiſted of ſome of the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed and popular charafters in the kingdom. 
Notwithſtanding this affair was attended to by the 
houſe with the moſt unwearied application, yet the 
nature of their enquiries, the number of petitions 
they received, and the multitude of papers and wit- 
neſſes they had to examine occaſioned a delay which 


could not 'be remedied; during this there were con- 


tinual debates, and the oppolition made the moſt 
ſtrenuous efforts for enforcing the ſtamp att, and by 


every means. to prevent the repeal... In the courſe 
of this debate two queltions aroſe, upon which the 
| Y e 
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whole turned. The firſt was, whether the legiſlature 
al Great Britain had a right of taxation over the co- 
lonies, or not? The ſecond was confined: to the ex- 
pediency or ine xpediency of the late laws. 
The gentlemen who oppoſed the right of taxation 
produced many learned authorities from Locke, Sel- 
den, Harrington, and Puffendorf, ſhewing, * That 
the very foundation and ultimate point in view of all 
government is the good of ſociety. They likewiſe 


urged, that by going up to Magna Charta, and refer- 


ring to the ſeveral writs upon record, iſſued out for 
the. purpoſe of raifing taxes for the crown, and for 
ſending repreſentatives to parliament, as well as 
from the bill of rights, it appears, throughout the 
whole hiſtory of our conſtitution, that no Britiſh ſub- 
jet can be taxed, but per communem conſenſum parli- 
amenti, that is to ſay, of himſelf or his own repreſenta- 
tive; and this is that firſt and general right, as Britiſh 
ſubjetts, with which the firſt inhabitants of the colonies 
emigrated; for the right does not depend upon their 
charters: the charters were but the exterior model- 
ling of the conſtitution of the colonies : but the great 
interior fundamental of their conſtitution is this gene- 
ral right of a Britiſh ſubjett, which is the very firſt 
prongs of liberty,---No man ſhall be taxed, but 'by 

imſelf or his repreſentative. That the counties 
palatine of Cheſter, Durham and Lancaſter were not 
taxed but in their own aſſemblies or parliaments ; till 


at different periods in our hiſtory they were melted | 
into our preſent form of parliamentary repreſenta- 
tion. That the body of the clergy, till very late, 


taxed themſelves, and granted the king benevolences. 


That the marches of Wales had a right of taxing 
themſelves till they ſent members to parliament, and 


from this circumſtance has continued the ſtyle of the 
king's proclamations, and of our acts of parliament to 


| 
this day, although unneceſſarily, to name eſpecially 4 
y 8 | ever | from; the queſtion all that maſs of differtation and 
| 
| 


the principality of Wales, and the town of Monmouth 


and Berwick, That my people carry the idea of a2 
parliament too far, in ſuppoſing it can do every 


thing; which is not true, and if it were, it is not 


right conſtitutionally: for then there might be an ar- 
bitrary power in a parliament as well as in any one 


man. There are many things @ parliament cannot do. 


It cannot make itſelf executive, nor diſpoſe of offices 
tat belong to the crown. It cannot take any man's 
property, even that of the meaneſt cottager, as in 


the caſe of incloſures, without his being heard. The 


\ lords cannot reje& a money bill from the commons, 
nor the commons ere& themſelves into a court of 
juſtice. The parliament could not tax the clergy, 
till ſuch time as they were repreſented in parliament. 


Nor can the parliament of England tax Ireland. 
The charters” of the colonies, which are derived 


from prerogatives, and are in fact only ſo many grants 
from the crown, are not the only right the colonies 


have to being repreſented before they are taxed. 


They, as Britiſh ſubjetts, take up their rights and 
liberties from a higher origin than their charters only. 


They take them up from the ſame origin and fountain, 


from whence they flow to all Engliſhmen, from 


Magna Charta, and the natural right of the fabjeQ. 
By that, rule of right, the charters of the colonies, 
like all other crown-grants, are to be reſtridted and 
interpreted, for the benefit, not the prejudice of the 
ſubjetts. Had the firſt inhabitants of the colonies re- 


"nounced all connection with their mother country, 
they might have renounced their original rights; but 


hen they emigrated under the authority of the crown, 
and the national ſanfion, they went out from hence, 
at the hazard of their lives and fortunes, with all the 


firſt great privileges of Engliſhmen on their backs : 

but at the ſame time they were not, and could not be 
bound by penal laws of this country, from the ſeve- : a4 
-rity of which they fled, to climates remote from the | crown, and became ſubjeR to taxes like 
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heavy hand of power, and which they hoped to find 


more friendly io their principles of civil and religious 


liberty. It is upon this ground, chat it has been uni- 


g verſally received as law, that no. atls of par lament 


made here, and particularly thoſe, which enact any 
penalty, are binding upon the colonies, unlels they 
are ipecially named. The inhabitants of the colonies 
once removed from the domeſtic legiſlation of the 
mother country, are no more dependent upon it in 
the general ſyſtem, than the Iſle of Man is, or than 
in the feudal ſyſtem of Europe, many ſubordinate 
principalities are dependent on the juriſdiction of 
the ſeigneur ſyzerain, or lord paramount; but owing 
only to a limited obedience, By what has been laid; 
is not meant to affett the caſe of any external duties 
laid upon their ports, or of any reſtrictions which by 
the act of navigation, dr other acts are laid upon 
their commerce; for they are in the ſame caſe, as all 
other colonies belonging to the reſt of the maritime 


from all intercouſe with foreign countries, in the very 


taxes, to be levied on the body of the people; and 
that, before they can be liable to theſe internal taxes, 
they muſt firſt be reprelented. | 
Several other arguments were made uſe of, and 
many inſtances brought from antient hiſtory of the 
conduct of ſome of the moſt famous republics, with 
reſpett to their . colonies ; and likewile of colonies 
which outgrew their mother countries, ſuch as Car. 
thage, the northern emigrants, &c. Precedents were 
alſo quoted from what happened in the United Ne- 
therlands, and other places, which ſhould ſerve as a 
beacon, to warn us from purſuing ſuch meaſures, as 
brought about thoſe revolutions. 8 
In anſwer to theſe arguments, thoſe on the other 
fide. obſerved. that it was neceſſary to clear away 


learning, diſplayed in arguments which have been 
brought from ſpeculative men. who have written upon 
the ſubjett of government: that the refinements upon 
that ſubject, and arguments of natural lawyers, as 
Locke, Selden. Puffendorf, &c. are little to the put- 
pole in a queſtion of conſtitutional law: that it 5 
ablurd to apply records from the. earlieſt times to our 
. preſent conſtitution ; becauſe the conſtitution is not 
the ſame; and it is impoſſible to tell what it was at 
ſome of the times that are quoted: that there are 
things even in Magna Charta which are not conſtitu. 
tional now, and that thoſe records are no prools 0 
our conſtitution as it now is: that the conſtitution of 
this country. has always been in a moving ſtate, elther 
gaining or loſing ſomething: that the repreſentation 
of the commons of Great Britain was not formed into 
any certain; ſyſtem till Henry VII: that with regard 
to the modes of taxation, when we get beyond the 
reign of Edward I. or king John, we are loft in ob- 
ſcurity, the hiſtory of thoſe times being entirely un 
certain:;.;that as tothe writs upon record, they ver 
ſome of them iſſued according to law, and others not; 
and ſuch were thoſe concerning ſhip-money ; calling 
aſſemblies to tax themſelves, or to compel benev0- 
lences : that other taxes were raiſed by eſcuage, ſees 
for knight's ſervice, and other means ariſing fron 505 
feudal ſyſtem: that benevolences are eqntrafy tola . 
and it is well known how people reſiſted the pane 
of the crown in the caſe of ſhip-money, and 5-4 
proſecuted by the court: and that were any ſet ol K i 
to meet now, in order to lend the king mary 55 
would be contrary to law, and a breach of the ; 7 by 
.of parliament : that as to the privilege l Ra 
the marches of Wales of taxing themſelves, | 01 


but of ſhort duration, only during e the 


Edward I. after bis deceaſe they were dhe rell of le 
dominion“ 


powers in Europe; who have ſhut up their colonie; 


birſt eſtabliſhment. What is ſpoken of are interna} 
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dominions of England, and from thence came the 
unneceſſary cuſtom of naming Wales and the town 
of Monmouth in all ggoclamations and atts of parlia- 
ment: that Henry VIII. was the firſt who iſſued 
writs for it to return two members to parliament : 
that the crown extended the right ad libitum; from 
whence the inequality of repreſentation,” in our con- 
ſtitution of this day, ariſes: Henry VIII, iſſued a 
writ to Calais to ſend one burgels to parliament ; 
and. one of the counties palatine was taxed fifty. years 
to ſublidies, before it ſent members to parliament: 
that the clergy were at no time unrepreſented in 
parliament ; tor when they taxed themſelves in their 
aſſemblies it was done with the concurrence. and con- 


ſent of parliament, who, upon their petition for that 


purpoſe permitted them to tax themſelves, the con- 
vocation fitting at the ſame time with the parliament: 


they had their repreſentatives two biſhops and abbots, 


always fitting in the houſe of lords, and in the other 
houle, they had ever a right of voting ſingly for the 
election of members:.therefore the argument founded 
on the caſe of the clergy is not of any force, be- 
cauſe they were at no time unrepreſented. So the 
reaſoning about the colonies of Great Britain drawn 
from the colonies of antiquity, is a meer uſeleſs diſ- 
play of learning ; for the colonies of the Tyrians in 
Africa, and of the Greeks in Aſia, were totally diffe- 
rent from our ſyſtem: that no nation before ourſelves 
formed any regular ſyſtem of colomzation, but the 
right of juriſdiction of che mother country over her 
colonies was, among the Romans, boundleſs and un- 


controlable : that the ſtates of Holland were not co- 


lonies ; but ſtates dependent on the houſe of Auſtria, 
in a feudal dependence: that nothing could be more 
different from our colonies, than that ſhock of men, 
as they have been termed, who came from the north 
and poured into Europe: they renounced all laws, 
all protection, all connection with their mother coun- 
tries : they choſe their Jeaders and marched under 
their banners, to ſeek their fortunes and eſtabliſh new 
kingdoms upon the ruins of the Roman empire; 
whereas our colonies emigrated under the ſanction 
of the crown and parliament : were modblled gra- 
dually into their preſent forms, by charters, grants 
and ſtatutes ; for they were never ſeparated from the 


mother country, or ſo emancipated, as to become 


ſui juris. 5 | | 

They farther obſerved, that there are ſeveral ſorts 
of colonies in Britiſh America: the charter colonies, 
the proprietary governments, and the king's colonies : 
that the firſt colonies were the charter colonies; ſuch 


as the Virginia company, and theſe companics had - 


amongſt their directors, members of the privy coun- 


eil, and of both. houſes of parliament; they were 


under the authority of the privy council, and had 
agents reſiding here reſponſible for their proceedings: 


that ſo much were they conſidered as belonging to 


the crown, and not to the king perſonally (a great 
difference, though attended to by few) that when the 
two houſes in the time of Charles I. were going to 
paſs a bill concerning the colonies, a meſſage was 
ſent to them by his majeſty, importing, that they 
were the king's colonies, and that the bill was unne- 
ceflary ; for that the privy council would take order 
about them: and accordingly the bill never received 
the royal aſſent. n ee 


They urged, that the commonwealth parliament, 


as ſoon as it was ſettled, were, very early, jealous of 


the colonies ſeparating themſelves from them; and 
Paſſed a relolution or act, to declare and eſtabliſh the 


there was no expreſs law, or reaſon founded upon any 
neceſlary inference from an expreſs law, yet the 
uſage alone would be ſufficient to ſupport that autho- 
rity: for, continued they, have not the colonies, ever 
lince their firſt eſtabliſhment, ſubmitted to the juriſ- 
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diction of the mother country? In all queſtions of 
property, the appeal of the colonies have been to the 
privy council here; and ſuch cauſes have been deter- 
mined, not by the law of the colonies, but by the 
law of England : frequently have the colonies been 
obliged to refer to the juriſdiction here to ſettle the 
diſputes among their, own governments. New Hamp- 
ſhire. and Connecticut have been in blood about their 
differences; which ſhews the abſolute neceſſity of one 
ſuperior deciſive juriſdiction to which all ſubordinate 
juriſdictions may apply. Nothing: could be more 
fatal to the peace of the colonies at any time, than 
the parliament giving up its authority over them; 
for in ſuch a caſe there muſt be an entire diſlolution 
of government, It is eaſy to foreſee, conſidering 
bow the colonies are compoſed,; that there would be 
no end of feuds and factions among the ſeveral ſepa- 
rate governments to decide their mutual differences: 
and government being diſſolved, nothing remains but 
that the ſeveral colomes mult either change their con- 
ſtitution, and takefomenew formof government, or fall 
under {ome foreign power. The ſeveral forms of their 
conſtitution are, at preſent, very various, having been 


produced, like all other governments, by accident 


and circumſtances. The forms of government in 


| eyexy colony were adapted from time to time aecord- 


ing to the ſize of the colony, and fo have been ex- 
tended again from time to time, as the numbers of the 
inhabitants, and their commercial connections, out- 
grew the firſt model. At firſt ſome of the colonies 
had only one governor, aſſiſted by two or three 
council; after which more were added; courts of 


| Juſtice were next erected, and then aſlemblics were 


created.; Some things were done by inſtructions from 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, others by ordex of the king 
and council, and ſome by commiſſion: under the great 


ſeal. It is obſervable, in conſequence of thele eſta- 


bliſhments from time to time, and the dependency of 
theſe governments, upon the ſupreme legiſlature at 
home, that the lenity of each government in the co- 
lonies has been extreme towards the ſubje& ; but if 
all theſe governments, which are now independent of 
each other, ſhould become independent of the mo- 
ther country, it is to be feared the inhabitants would 
ſoon find, to their colt, how, little they were aware of 
the conſequences. They would, in that cafe, ſoon 
feel the hand of power much heavier upon them in 


their own governments than they have yet done, or 


ever imagined. The conſtitution of the ſeveral co- 
lonies being made up of different principles, they 


mult remain dependent upon the juriſdiction, of the 


mother country, or they mult be totally diſmembered 
from it. No one ever thought the contrary, till the 
trumpet of. ſedition has been lately blown. Ads of 
parliament have been made, not only without a doubt 


of their legality, but with univerſal applauſe, the 


great object of which has been ultimately to fix the 


trade of the colonies, ſo as to centre in the boſom of 


that country, from whence they took their origin. 
The navigation act ſhut up their commerce vith fo- 
reign countries. Their ports have been made ſubje& 
to cuſtoms and regulations, which cramped and dimi- 


niſhed their trade, and duties have been laid, affecting 


even the inmoſt part of their commerce, and among 
others that of the poſt ; yet all theſe. have. been ſyb- 
mitted to peaceably, and no one ever thought, till 
now, of this doctrine, that the colonies are not to be 


taxed, regulated, or bound by /parliament, A few 
particular merchants then, as now, were diſpleaſed at 
reſtrictions which did not permit them to make the 
authority of England over her colonies. But ſuppoſing | greateſt advantage of their commerce in their own: 
private and peculiar branches: but though theſe few 


merchants might think themſelves loſers, in articles 


which they had no right to gain, as being prejudicial 


to the general national ſyſtem, yet upon the whole, 


the colonies were benefited, becauſe their reſtrictive 
„„ laws, 
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Jaws, founded upon principles of the moſt ſolid policy, 
Nung a great weight of naval force into the hands of 
the mother country, which was to proteR the colonies, | 
and without which union the cofonies muſt have been 
entirely weak and defenceleſs; inſtead of which they 
became relatively, ſubordinately, and in proportion 
great, as the mother country advanced in ſuperiority 
over the reſt of the maritime powers in Europe; to 
which both mutually contributed; and of which both 
have reaped the benefit, equal to the natural and 
Juſt relation in which they both ſtand reciprocally, of 
dependency on one fide, and protection on the other. 
They added, there can be no doubt but that the 
inhabitants of the colonies are as much repreſented 
in parliament as the greateſt part of the people of 
England, among nine millions of whom, there are 
eight who have no votes in eletting members of par- 
liament : every objeRQion therefore to the dependency 
of the colonies upon parliament, which ariſes to it 
upon the ground of repreſentation, goes to the whole 
preſent conſtitution of Great Britain. A member of 
parliament choſen for any borough repreſents not 
only the conſtituents, and inhabitants of that particular 
Jace, but allo the inhabitants of every other borough 
in Great Britain: he repreſents the city of London, 
and all other. the commons of the land, and the inha- 
bitants of all the colonies and dominions of Great 
Britain, and is in duty and conſcience bound to take 
care of their intereſts. As to the diſtinction of inter- 
nal and external taxes, it is as falſe and groundleſs as 
any other that bas been made. It is granted, chat re- 
ſtrittions upon trade, and duties upon the ports, are 
legal, at the ſame time that the right of the parliament 
of Great Britain to lay internal taxes upon the colo- 
nies is denied. What real difference can there be in 
chis diſtinction? A tax laid in any place, is like a 
pebble falling into, and making a circle in a lake, till 
one circle produces and gives motion to another, and 
the whole circumference is agitated from the centre; 
for nothing can be more clear, than that a tax of ten 
or twenty per cent. laid upon tobacco, either in the 
ports of Virginia or London, is a duty laid upon the 
inland plantations of Virginia an hundred miles from 
the ſea, wherever the tobacco grows. It was alſo 
urged, that protection is the ground that gives a right 
of taxation : that the obligation between the colonies 
and the mother country is natural and reciprocal, 
conſiſting of defence on the one fide, and obedience 
on the other; and that common ſenſe tells, that they 
muſt be dependent in all points upon the mother 
country, or elſe not belong to it at all; that the queſ- 
tion is not, what was law ? or what was the conſtitution? 
but the queſtion is, what is law now ? and what is the 
Tonſtitution now ? That if a matter of right has been 
generally exerciſed, and as generally held to be law, 
as has been proved in numberleſs inſtances, without 
its ever having been queſtioned before, it is now the 
conſtitution. It was alſo obſerved, that the colonies 
had gone very great lengths; and it was even inſiſted, 
that, by appointing deputies, from their ſeveral aſſem- 
blies, to confer together, they had abſolutely for. 
feited their charters. 2 
The debates being at an end, and the queſtion. put, 
the power of the legiſlature of Great Britain over her 
colonies, in all cafes whatſoever, and without any 
diſtinction in regard to taxation, was confirmed and 
aſcertained, without a diviſion. | | 
The grand committee who chad - paſſed the. reſo- 
lations, on which the foregoing queſtion was debated, 
had alſo paſſed another for the total repeal of the 
ſtamp act; and two bills were accordingly. brought 
in to anſwer theſe purpoſes.” By the 14 on 
which the former was founded, it was declared, that 
tumults and inſurrections of the moſt dangerous nature 
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| repugnant to the truſt repoſed by the people in every 


| 


| had been raiſed and carried on in leveral of the colo- 


4 
, | Py 


ble: that ſuch a ſubmiſſion of the ſupreme legiſlature 


majeſty's ſubjects to the dignity of his crown, and the 


- againſt, by the bill for ſecuring the dependence © 


| ſtitutional ſuperiority over them. 


|| tributing to the expences of the whole ! 
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nies, in open defiance of government, and in mani. 
feſt violation of the laws and legiſlative authority of 
this kingdom. That theſe tumults and inſurregig,, 
had been encouraged and inflamed, by ſeveral yote, 
and reſolutions which'had' paſſed in the aſſemblies of 
the ſaid colonies, derogatory to the honour of 0 
vernment, and deſtruttive to their legal an cbnſtitu. 
tional dependency on the crown, parliament Kc. 
By the bill itſelf, all votes, reſolutions, or orders 
which had been paſſed by any of the general aſſem. 
blies in America, by which they aſſumed to themſelyes 
the ſole and excluſive right of taxing his majeſty, - 
ſubjeas in the colonies, were annulled, and declared 
contrary to law, derogatory to the legiſlative authority 
of parhament, and inconſiſtent with their dependency 
upon the crown. 

Far from being diſpirited, the oppoſition gained 
new vigour, and ſtill reſiſted the repeal in every pan 
of its progreſs. So many inſtances of the inexpedi. 
ency of the ſtamp duty had already occurred, that 
the queſtion was ſcarcely controvertible; therefore 
inſtead of entering into the merits of that part of the 
controverly, they reſted their principal defence upon 
the reſolutions, on which the late bill for ſecuring the 
dependency of the colonies had been founded, 

From thence they argued, that the total repeal of 
the ſtamp- act, while ſuch an outrageous reſiſtance 
continued, would for the future leſſen the authorityof 
Great Britain, and make it appear even contempti 


would be in effett a ſurrender of their antient unalie- 
nable rights, to ſubordinate provincial aſſemblies, 
eſtabliſhed only by prerogative ; which in itlelf had 
no ſuch power to beſtow ;_ that a conceſſion of this 
nature carried with it ſuch an appearance of weaknels 
and timidity in government, as might probably en- 
courage freſh inſults, and leſſen the reſpett of his 


authority of the laws: that the power of taxation is 
one of the moſt eſſential branches of all authority; 
that it cannot be equitably or impartially exerciſed, if 
it is not extended to all the members of the ſtate, in 
proportion to their reſpeQtive abilities; but if a part 
are ſuffered to be exempt from a due ſhare of thole 
burthens, which the public exigencies require to be 
impoſed upon the whole, ſuch a partiality ſo direciiy 


legiſlature, muſt be abſolutely deſtructive of that 
confidence, . on which all government ſhould be 
founded, LY . 

The inability of the coloniſts to comply vith the 
terms of the ſtamp- act was alſo denied, and, ab an 
inſtance to the contrary, that of the debt, contracted 
by them in the laſt war, 1,7 55, oool. has been already 
diſcharged, and that in the courſe of three Years 
only: and that the much greater part of their remain” 
ing incumbrances, amounting in the whole to 760,000 
will be diſcharged in two years more. _ 

Many other arguments were made uſe of in order 
to ſhew the heavy burdens with which the mother 
country was nde ; the ability of the America”? 
their exemption from all manner of taxation; 4 
their peremptory and refraftory refuſal to cont"! ute 
in any degree to the public expences. 1 | 
In anſwer to theſe arguments, it was obſer\© by 
thoſe on the other ſide of the queſtion, that tbe rea 
firſt objeQtions bore no manner of weight, 45 — 9 
conſequence, they preſumed, vas already e 'he 


colonies ; which had alſo ſufficiently provided ® 
the honour and dignity of Great Britain, and its con- 


a F ary. of all the parts co.“ 
They ſaid, that the propriety of all mel i , ad | 
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trated by the Americans in the courſe of the war, 
ſufficiently ſhews they contributed largely to the pub- 
lic expence ; as their being repaid a part of it ſince 
is alſo a convincing proof, that the parliament were 
of opinion, they had contributed beyond their abili- 
ties ; that nothing could be more remote from fact 
than the aſſertion, that they paid no taxes. They 
even paid many which had been laid on them by att of 
parliament ; as they then paid a great variety of port 
duties, impoſed previous to the ſtamp-att ; which 
lay very heavy upon their trade, and tended much 
to inflame their minds againſt that law. That they 
paid many port duties impoſed by provincial autho- 
rity ; many exciſes; a land-tax in many provinces ; 
a heavy poll- tax; beſides a faculty tax upon all family 
eſtates and acquiſitions, amounting in ſome provinces 
to five or fix ſhillings in the pound: fo that the aſſer- 
tion of their not contributing to the public expence 
being falſe, every argument built upon fo baſeleſs a 
foundation muft, of courſe, fall to the ground. 

It was further urged, that moſt of the provin- 
ces in North America are notoriouſly poor : that 
they were upwards of four millions in debt to the 
merchants of Great Britain; who being- creditors to 
ſuch an amount, are, in reality, the proprietors of a 
great part of what the Americans ſeem to poſſeſs: 
that the ſuppreſſion of manufactures in that country, 
and obliging them to take every ſort which they uſe 
from Great Britain, comprizes all ſpecies of taxes in 
one, and makes them, in reality, the ſupporters of a 
great part of the public burthens: that their great 
diſtance from hence, and the difficulty of making us 
thoroughly acquainted with the minute circumſtances 
of every colony, renders us liable to great miſtakes, 
and conſequently to the hazard of great oppreſſion, 
whenever we attempt to levy internal taxes in that 
country : that our true policy is to acquieſce in the 
great commercial advantages we derive from the 


ſity of ſetting up manufaflures of their own: that by 
the former policy, America has been advantageous 
to us, and quiet in itſelf; but that the preſent ſtate of 


| mode of acting. 


bill paſſed by a majority of 108, and was carried up 
commons. The eclat, however, with which it was 
oppoſition in the upper houſe, a proteſt was entere 


and at the third by twenty-eight, notwithſtanding 
which it was carried by a majority - of thirty-four ; 
and on the eighteenth of March received the royal 
aſſent. ir TON | 35 l 
. The American merchants made a moſt numerous 
appearance on this occaſion, to expreſs their joy and 
gratitude ; the. ſhips in the river diſplayed their co- 
lours ; ſeveral houſes in the city were. illuminated ; 
and every proper method was taken to demonſtrate 
the juſt ſenſe that was entertained. of his majeſty's 
goodneſs, and the wiſdom of parliament. in con- 
. the minds of the people on this critical oc- 
Cation, ea og | | 


1 


on the 16th of June, went to the houſe of peers, and 

put an end to the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech 

| from the throne: ORE ee ee eee, 
My lords and gentlemen, , 
It is with the utmoſt ſatisfaction that I have ob- 
rved the wiſdom. and moderation which have uni- 
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ments I am under by treaties. 
tion, I may reaſonably hope and expe& the ſame 


Americans, rather than to attempt a revenue from 
thence ; which, by diſabling the people to make re- 
turns to our merchants, will put them under a neceſ- 


things ſhews, too evidently, the ill effects of a contrary | 


On the queſtion being put, notwithſtanding the 
vigour with which the oppoſition was ſupported, the 


to the lords by above 200 members of the houſe of | 
introduced did not prevent its meeting with a — | 


againſt it at the ſecond reading by thirty-three lords, 


The national buſineſs being finiſhed, his majeſty, | 


_ owners. 


ly guided you through the many important | 
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deliberations in which you have been engaged, during 
the courſe of this long and intereſting ſeſſion of par- 
liament, I perſuade mylelf that the moſt - ſaluta 
effects muſt be the natural reſult of deliberations 
condutted upon ſuch principles. 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

* I thank you for the ſupplies which you have ſo 
chearfully given for the ſeveral eſtabliſhments, and 
for the ſupport of public credit : and you may reſt 
aſſured, that no economy will be wanting, to render 
them effettual for the purpoſes for which they were 
granted. | 

„My lords and gentlemen, - 

“The preſent general diſpoſition of all the powers 
of Europe ſeems to indicate a continuance of peace: 
and it is my earneſt deſire to preſerve the general 
tranquillity, by fulfilling, on my part, all the engage- 
And, on this founda- 


{tritt performance of thoſe engagements which other 
powers are under to my crown. 

% The many regulations which you have made 
for extending and promoting the trade and manu- 
factures of Great Britain, and for ſettling the mutual 
intercourſe of my kingdoms and plantations, in ſuch 
a manner as to provide for the improvement of the 
colonies, on a plan of due ſubordination to the 
commercial intereſts of the mother country, are the 


ſtrongeſt proofs of your equitable and comprehenſive 


regard to the welfare of all my dominions ; an object 


truly worthy of a Britiſh parliament. 1 

„It ſhall be my endeavour, that ſuch care be 
taken, as may tend to ſecure and improve the advan- 
tages which may be expected from ſuch wiſe and ſalu- 
tary proviſions. 8 1 

** have nothing further to recommend to you, 
than that you will exert your beſt endeavours in your 
reſpective counties to enforce the execution of the 
laws, and to promote good manners and good order 
among my people; whole true and Jaſting happineſs 
ſhall be my conſtant care, and upon whole afteQtions 
I ſhall always firmly rely. | | 

* I receive your condolance on the melancholy 
event of my brother's death, as a mark of your affec- 
tion and loyalty, _—_ 8 

** I ſhall be careful that my conduct ſhall juſtify 
the confidence you fo affeQionately expreſs, in my 
applying properly ſuch ſupplies as you have judged 
neceſſary for the public ſervice.” . 

Soon after the riſing of the parliament his majeſty 
thought proper to make the following changes in the 


miniſtry : His grace the duke of Grafton was ap- 


pointed firſt lord of the treaſury in the room of the 
marquis of Rockingham'; the earl of Shelburne ſuc- 
ceeded the duke of Richmond as ſecretary of ftate ; 
lord Camden was created lord high chancellor in the 
place of the earl of Northington, ,as was the honour- 
able Charles Townſhend chancellor of the exchequer, 


in the room of the right honourable William 


Dowdeſwell; and the right honourable William 
Pitt, who ſome days before had been created :viſ- 


count Pynſent and earl of Chatham, was made lord 


privy-ſeal. | 


The exceeding high price of proviions at this time 2 


| cauſed the poor to riſe in- ſeveral parts of the king- 


dom; when they deſtroyed the flour mills, ſeized on 
corn, and other neceſſaries of life, which they ſold 
at a moderate price, and delivered the money to the 
In ſome places they were much more vio- 
lent; for, inſtead 1 above method of ſup- 
plying their wants, they ripped open the ſacks, and 
ſcatiered the corn about, ſeized butter, cheeſe, and 
bacon; in the ſhops, which they threw into the ſtreets, 
and behaved in the moſt outrageous manner to the 
proprietors of the goods they thus demoliſhed. 
S e 
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To prevent the dreadful conſequences that were 
likely to enſue on this account, a proclamation was 
publiſhed on the 11th of September for putting in 
execution the laws againſt foreſtalling, regrating and 
engroſſing of corn. And on the 23d of the ſame 
month two other proclamations were publiſhed; by 
the firſt of which an embargo was laid on all veſſels 
laden, or to be laden, with wheat or flour for export- 
ation, till the 14th of November; and the other pro- 
hibited the diſtilling of ſpirits from wheat. 

On the evening of the 1ſt of October her royal 
highneſs Caroline Matilda, youngeſt ſiſter to his ma- 
jeſty, was married to the king of Denmark, at the 


chapel royal at St. James's, the duke of York being 


proxy for the Daniſh king. The next morning her 
majeſty ſet out from Carlton-houſe for Harwich, ac- 
companied by his royal highneſs the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, the right honourable lady Mary Boothby, and 
count de Bothmar, her majeſty's vice-chamberlain. 
The next day her majeſty embarked with her whole 
retinue, and on the 18th landed at Altena, amidft the 
acclamations of her new ſubjetts.---Her marriage 
portion was 100,000]. | 

The parliament met on the 18th of November, 
when his majeſty repaired to the houſe, and opened 
the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech from the throne: 

«© My lords and gentlemen, . 

The high price of wheat, and the defective pro- 
duce of that grain laſt harveſt, together with the ex- 
traordinary demand for the ſame from foreign parts, 
have, principally, determined me to call you thus 
early together; that I might have the ſenſe. of par- 
liament, as ſoon as conveniently might be; on a mat- 
ter ſo important, and particularly affeAing the poorer 
ſort of my ſubjetts. | 


“ The urgency of the neceſſity called upon me, | 


in the mean time, to exert my royal authority for the 
preſervation of the public ſafety againſt a growing ca- 
lamity, which would not. admit of delay. I have, 
therefore, by and with the advice. of my privy coun- 
cil, laid an embargo on wheat and wheat flour going 
out of the kingdom, until the advice of parliament 
could be taken thereu don. 

« If further proviſions of law be requiſite or expe- 
dient, with regard to the dearneſs of corn, ſo neceſ- 
ſary io the ſuſtenance of the poorer ſort, they cannot 


eſcape the wiſdom of parliament, to which I recom- 


mend the due conſideration thereof, 

« At the ſame time I muſt with concern take no- 
tice that, notwithſtanding my cares for my people, a 
ſpirit of the moſt . e e has, in divers 
parts, broke forth in violences of the moſt criminal 
- ma ever Rent 5d) 16 | ret H 
. <« Neceſſary orders have been given for bringing 
ſuch dangerous offenders to condign puniſhment and 
ſpeedy juſtice; nor ſhall: vigilance and vigour on my 
| eee to reſtore obedience and reverence to 
: w and government, i SHR 
„J have the ſatisfadion to inform you, that fince 
I laſt met you I have concluded a treaty of commerce 
with my ſiſter the empreſs of Ruſſia, whereby that 
conſiderable branch of trade is fixed on a juſt and 
ſatisfactory footing. . —· 77 oh 
- 14; Il is with pleaſure I alſq acquaint you, that the 
marriage between my good brother the king of Den- 
matrk;: and my ſiſter the princeſs Caroline Matilda, 
has been folemnized; and: che natural alliance between 

the two crowns happily ſtrengthened by an additional 
tie of ſo agreeable a nature 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


I have ordered the proper eſtimates for the eur | 


rent ſervice of the year to be laid before you. Such 
ſupplits as you may grant ſhall be dub applied, with 
the utmoſt fidelity and ſtricteſt regard to: the objeR 
for which-they were granted. 
: 1 2 NE 
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My lords and gentlemen, 
The general poſture of affairs in Europe afford 
no occaſion to lay any thing new before you on that 
head. My purpoſes are conſtant, and to maintain 
on my part, the public tranquillity inviolate, and 8 
ſupport the dignity of my crown and the rights of n 
ſubjects. The wiſdom and juſtice of the other great 
powers of Europe leave no room to apprehend an 
intentions of a contrary nature.“ ö 
As the miniſtry had been recently changed, great 
oppoſition was made to every thing propoſed by ad. 
miniſtration. Nay, ſome of the diſcarded went 0 
far as to attempt to palliate, and even excuſe, the 
rioters, who had made ſuch diſturbances in different 
parts of the kingdom. However, it was agreed up. 
on, by a great majority in both houſes, that addreſſe; 
of thanks ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, in anſyer 
to his ſpeech, which being done, they adjourned til 
after the holidays. | 
A. D. 1767. The firſt object that attrafted the 
notice of. parliament this ſeſſions was the ſtate of the 
Eaſt-India company, which was now become ex. 
tremely rich, and attually exerciſed a ſovereign au- 
thority over their ſettlements; To all wile miniſters 
ſuch a circumſtance muſt have been very alarming; 
and therefore a committee was appointed to examine 
into the affair. The charter of the company was 
ordered to be produced, and that a perfect knoyledge 
might be obtained of every thing relating to their 
tranſattions, they were obliged to deliver up to the 
houſe the originals of ſuch treaties as they had entered 
into with the princes in the Eaſt-Indies; and all an 
account of all the expences incurred by the govern- 
ment for the ſupport of the company. 
This was a moſt mortifying affair for the proprie- 
tors of Eaſt- India ſtock ; and what was ſtill worle, 
all theſe papers were printed and publiſhed. The 
ueſtion ſtated by adminiſtration was, What right 
had the Eaſt-India company to territorial juriſdic- 
tiene | CH 
By their charter they were even excluded from 
making any conqueſts ;- and yet it was certain that 
they had ſubdued ſeveral of the princes in India, and 
annexed their dominions to their own ſettlements. It 
was urged further, that ſuch powers veſted in a cor- 
porate body of merchants was inconſiſtent vith the 
nature of government, derogatory to the dignity of 
the crown, and injurious to the generality of the lub- 
jects. That if the government was to ſupport them, 
then all thoſe acquiſitions of territory became the 
| property of the 'erown, otherwiſe a ſyſtem would take 
| place ſimilar to that in the feudal law, where regalites 
were eſtabliſhed; and the chief enjoyed a commuta- 
tive juriſdittion with the ſovereign, That ſuch prac- 
tices would contribute towards the promoung 
confuſion among all ranks of ſubjects, and might, 
in the end, lead us back to a Nate of barbarity, equal 
to that in which our ↄredeceſſors were hve hundred 
nee, ook ee nov tale of 
On the other hand, thoſe who contended for the 
rights of the company, argued in the following an? 
ner. They ſaid, that the words of the charter Vere 
general, and, therefore, the notion of acquiſitions 
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was implied 1 drawn from conſequences 
without" an aſſigned ſpecification. That 15 it 


chain of reaſoning, all the new - ſettlements m he 
America, beyond thoſe that were ſpeci by he h 
charters; might be claimed by the crown, al — 
it was evident that they were private property: ;lly 
people who went to ſettle in foreign parts, 7 
among uncultivated ſavages, were oÞll ed, ; 
own ſafety, to extend'the bounds of their 1 i 


dhe febjetts in general. It was further 


and if the government is at ſome trifling they owe lo 
if 


|| fupporting them, it is no more than what urged, that 
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if the crown had any claim on the company, the 
courts of law were open, where there was not the 
leaſt doubt but juſtice would be done to all parties; 
and as the houſe of commons was not a court of judi- 
cature, ſo it had no right to meddle with points of 
law, nor could it decide on any legal privileges. 
That if ever ſuch. an event ſhould take place, as that 
of the commons aſſuming a power to judge in mat- 
ters of law, it would prove fatal to the ſubjets in 
general, who would chuſe that their reſpective pro- 
perties ſhould be intruſted in other hands. 

The diſputes were carried on with great warmth by 
both parties, and the reſult was, that the company 
ſhould, during the ſpace of two years enſuing, pay 
a certain ſum to the government; and that no divi- 
dend of their ſtock ſhould be made without the con- 
ſent of a general court of proprietors, | 

On the 24th of June his majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers, and, after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, 
prorogued the parliament, * 

With reſpect to public affairs on the continent of 
Europe, this year, an event took place little expect- 
ed, and which ſurprized moſt people. It is well 
known that Italy, once the ſeat of learning, has been 
for many ages the mother and nurſe of ſuperſtition; 
and from thence originated all thoſe ridiculous cere- 
monies that debaſed the Chriſtian religion, and made 
it reſemble the groſſeſt paganiſm, for ſuch is the no- 
minal worſhip performed in popiſh churches, that a 
ſtranger would conſider it in much the ſame light as 
the idolatry of the antient heathens. N 

For ſome time popery had been loſing ground in 


encreaſing where it was prohibited, owing to the diſ- 
race into which the jeſuits had brought themſelves. 
That ſociety had been eſtabliſhed above two hundred 
years, and in that time had riſen to ſuch fame, that 
they became objects of jealouſy, and even reſentment 
to the other orders. 
affluent, that even princes might have looked upon 
them as dangerous rivals ; but that was not the ſole 
cauſe of their ruin. It had been a conſtant practice 
with princes, and other great men, to make them 
their confeſſors; and it is well known, that he who 
afts the part of a confeſſor to a prince, may, with 
propriety, be conſidered as his prime miniſter. All 
ſecrets had been truſted with them, and as ſome of 
them were, at the ſame time confeſſors to thoſe in 
oppolite intereſts, jealouſies took place; and the king 
of Portugal having been attacked in his carriage, in 
conſequence of a plan laid by theſe fathers, reſolved 
to baniſh them out of his dominions. This happened 
s ſeveral years before the period we are now treating of, 
and Spain followed the example of Portugal, by ba- 
niſhing them out of all their dominions, whether, in 
Europe or America. 5 
It might reaſonably have been imagined that they 
would have found an aſylum in Italy, and it is true, 
the did ſo for ſome time; but during the former part 
of this year they were baniſhed from Naples and 
Parma, and all their eſtates confiſcated. Under va- 
rious characters, ſuch as thoſe of tutors, clerks, ſur- 


— 


wed from Monaco with the melancholy news, that his royal 
highneſs Edward Auguſtus, duke of York and Albany, died at 
t place, on the 17th of the ſame month, about eleven in the 


ed ; after which it was put on board his majeſty's ſhip, 


of November, and, on third, was interred in the royal vault in 
$ Henry the VIIth's chapel. 5 


nee 


thoſe countries where it is by law eſtabliſhed, and 


It is true, they were become ſo 


geons, &c. many of them have ſettled in proteſtant 
countries: but it is to be hoped, that parents and 


5 On the twenty- ſeventh of September captain Wrotteſly ar- 


morning. His royal highneſs's diſorder was a malignant fever, 
uu which he lay fourteen days. The body was opened and em- 


Montreal, tobe brought to England; where it . on the firſt 
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guardians will take care to prevent youth from being 
leduced by them. | | | 

In Ruſſia, the empreſs had ſummoned all the 
learned men in her empire to aſſemble at Moſcow, 
in order to compile a code of laws, which was the 
more neceſſary, as many of the provinces conſiſted 
of ſubjefts governed by different laws, and thele 
frequently claſhing with each other contributed to- 
wards 1njuring claimants to private property, and re- 
tarded the regular courſe of diſtributive juſtice. 

The attention of the people in Europe was, this 
year, particularly directed to Corſica, an iſland in the 
Mediterranean, almoſt adjoining to the iſland of Sar- 
dinia, It is extremely fertile and populous, and ſome 
centuries ago had been given by the pope to the re- 
public of Piſa; but the Genoeſe took it, and for 
many years treated the inhabitants in the moſt arbi- 
trary and cruel manner, The ſpirit of liberty, how- 


ever, was not extinct, it wanted only the breath of a 


hero to kindle it; and ſuch a one was found in the 
perſon of the famous Paoli, a native of the iſland, but 
had travelled into other countries, where he had 
learned the art of war. The prudence and valour 
of that hero will be tranſmitted to the lateſt ages, but 
we ſhall ſee in the ſubſequent part of this work, that 
overpowered by numbers, he was obliged to abandon 
the iſland. | | 

On the 24th of November his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which he told the members that 


he had aſſembled them at ſo early a period, that they 


might have time to deliberate with ſteadineſs and 
judgment; and in particular he recommended to them 
the ſtate of the nation with reſpect to the price of 
proviſions, | 
A. D. 1768 T. The buſineſs of this ſeſſion (in 
the courſe of which 112 public and private bills re- 
ceived the royal aſſent) being brought to a conclu- 
. on, on the roth of March his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and in a moſt gracious ſpeech returned 
thanks to the parliament for the many ſignal proofs 
they had given him of their affectionate attachment 
to his perſon, family, and government: and concluded 
with the following words : 


In the approaching election of repreſentatives, 
I doubt not but my people will give me freſh proofs 
of their attachment to the true intereſt of their-coun- 
try ; which I ſhall ever receive as the moſt acceptable 
mark of their affection to me. The welfare of all 


| wy ſubjetts is my firſt object. Nothing therefore has 


ever given me more real concern, than to ſee any of | 


them, in any part of my dominions, attempting to 


looſen thoſe bonds of conſtitutional ſubordination, fo 
eſſential, to the welfare of the whole, but it is with 
much ſatisfaction that I now ſee them returning to a 
more juſt ſenſe of what their own intereſt, no leſs 
than their duty, indiſpenſably requires of them; and 
thereby giving me the proſpett of continuing to reign 
over an happy, becauſe. a united people.” 1 
The parliament was then prorogued to the laſt day 
of the month; but on the 12th of April it was diſs 
ſolved by proclamation. | 47 
We have already obſerved that Mr. Wilkes had 
retired to France. By his long reſidence there, and 
1 3 FFC 
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I This year began with a very ſevere froſt, which greatly con- 
— —— — . of the lower ſort of = were 
already much diſtreſſed from the exorbitant price of proviſions: 
On the gth of January the river below bridge bore all the appears 
ance of a general wreck, ſhips, boats and ſmall craft lying in 4 
very confuſed manner, ſome on ſhore, and others ſunk or overiet 
by the ice. A fiſhing boat was diſcovered' near Deptford creek 
jammed in hy the ice, and all the people in it. frozen to death; 


A whom, a youth about ſeventeen, was found fitting erect as 


8:4 
not appearing to the indittments laid againſt him, he | 


general election he returned to England, and, to the 


the republication of the North-Briton, No. 45, he 


the nation. Nor did the diſorders, which this occaſion 


and diffatisfaQion prevailed among the lower claſs of 


age.“ 


the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech : 


_ exerciſed againſt the people on account of their attachment to Mr. 


| diſappointed, ' they grew tumultuous, and a party of the third 
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was declared an outlaw. Previous, however, to the 


great aſtoniſhment of the public, declared himſelf a 
candidate to repreſent the city of London in parlia- 
ment; but loſt his election. He then ſet up for the 
county of Middleſex, and on the 28th of March was 
elefted by a prodigious majority. On the 2oth of 
the ſame month he ſurrendered himſelf to the court 
of King's-bench, and on the 27th was committed to 
the King's bench priſon. Some time after, his trial 
came on in that court, and being found guilty, the fol- 
lowing ſentence was pronounced on him: © That for 


** ſhould pay a fine of ;ool. and be impriſoned ten 
© calendar months: and for publiſhing the Effay on 
„% Woman, that he ſhould likewiſe pay a fine of gool. 
and be impriſoned twelve calendar months, to be 
«© computed from the expiration of the term of the 
tt former impriſonment ; and that he afterwards find 
& ſecurity for his good behaviour for ſeven years, 
„ himſelf to be bound in the ſum of 100ol. and two 
1% ſureties in zool. each.“ | 

The general election was carried on with great 
heat, and violent conteſts enſued in many parts of 


ave riſe to, ſubſide with it. A general murmuring 


people, partly occaſioned by the high price of pro- 
viſions, and partly from other cauſes, The riotous 
aſſemblies of the weavers, coal-heavers, and ſailors, 
kept the capital and its environs in continual alarm. 
From ſome unknown cauſe, juſt at this time, when it 
was moſt wanted, the civil power ſeemed to loſe its 
force and energy, and too frequently give occaſion ' 
for the dangerous interpoſition of a military force in 
its ſupport : the unhappy effects of which are ſtill re- 
cent in the minds of the greater part of the preſent 


On the 1oth of May + the members of the new 
parliament were ſworn in and took their ſeats. in the 
houſe : and the following day the commons, having 

- re-chofen Sir John Cuſt for their ſpeaker, preſented 
him to the lords commiſſioners for their approbation, 
who were pleaſed in his majeſty's name to approve 
their choice. After which the lord chancellor opened 


« My lords and gentlemen, 3 
“In purſuance of the authority given us by his 
majeſty's commiſſion under the great ſeal, amongſt 
other things, to declare the cauſes of your preſent 
meeting, we are, by the king's command, to acquaint 


———_——— 
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- * Of all the diſturbances that bccafioned public attention at 
this time, the moſt fatal was that which happened in St. George's 
Fields on the 10th of May, and which evinced the raſh violence 


Wilkes, then a priſoner in the King's Bench. The particulars of 
this remarkable affair were as follow : AE TD 0 
. The parliament being to aſſemble on that day, numbers 
foes e aſſembled about the priſon, in expectation that Mr. 

es would, on that account, obtain his liberty, and intending 
to conduct him to the houſe of commons. Finding themſelves 
regiment of was ſent for. The riot was. greatly increaſed 
by a paper, had been ſtuck againſt the wall of the priſon, 
which was forcibly taken down by one of the juſtices for the Bo- 
rough. The populace inſiſted on having this paper, . which. the 
juſtice not regarding, the tumult became exceeding violent; the 


drums beat to arms, and the riot act was read, . great 
y the populace. 


ntities of - ſtones and bricks were thrown b 

3 illiam Allen, 2 young man, ſon of Mr. Allen, keeper of the 
Horſe· ſnoe inn in Bl an- ſtreet, Southwark, being purſued, 
along with others, was unfortunately ſingled out, followed by 
three ſoldiers, and ſhot dead. Theſe meaſures not having an 

tendency to diſperſe the mob, an additional number of the ants 

was ſent for, as alſo a party of horſe-grenadiers ; but the people 
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you, that his majeſty has not called you together at 
this unuſual ſeaſon of che year, in order to lay before 
you any matters of general buſineſs, but merely to 
give you an opportunity of diſpatching certain par- 
liamentaay proceedings, which his majeſty's deſire gf 


providing, at all events, for the welfare and lecurity 


of his good ſubjetts, makes him wiſh to ſee coli. 
pleted as ſoon as poſſible, and with that diſpatch 
which the public convenience, as well as your on 


requires, 

His majeſty at the ſame time, has commandeq us 
to aſſure you of his perfect confidence in this parjjz. 
ment ; 75 that he has the ſtrongeſt reaſon to expeq 
_ every thing from their advice and aſliſtance, that loy. 

alty, wiſdom, and zeal for the public good, can dic. 
tate or ſuggeſt.” | 5 

A joint addreſs was preſented by the lords and 
commons to his majeſty, beſeeching him to exert hi 
authority for quelling the diſorders and tumults which 
prevailed to ſo alarming a degree; at the ſame tine 
aſſuring his majeſty that nothing ſhould be wanting on 
their parts which might. enable him to maintain the 
public authority, and carry the laws into due exe. 
cution ; and ſoon after an end was put to this ſhort 
| ſeſſion. I 3 : 

On the 11th of Auguſt the king of Denmark ar. 
rived at St. James's, to viſit his royal brother. in. lu, 
our ſovereign, He was attended by moſt of his 
great officers of ſtate, and the utmoſt reſpedt ws 
paid to him by all ranks of people. But nothing 
leſs than the moſt unbounded diſſipation ſeemed to 
have taken place. His Daniſh majeſty gave orders 
for a maſquerade, which was one of the moſt magni- 
ficent ever ſeen in England ; and while the prepara- 
tions for it were going on, he viſited Cambridge, 
where he was elegantly entertained in the hall of 
Trinity College. From thence he proceeded to York, 
Leeds, and Mancheſter ; and, on his return to Lon- 
don, coming through Oxford, he was met by the 
whole univerſity in proceſſion. When he came to 
the ſenate-houſe, the public orator complimented 
him in a moſt elegant Latin ſpeech, to which his 


preſented with a diploma, as doctor of the civil and 
canon laws, and walked in his honarary robes along 
vith the doctors and regents. In the beginning of 
. ORtober, his majeſty left England; and, much about 
the ſame time, ſeveral changes took place in the Eng- 
| liſh miniſtry ; for certain it is, that the political late 
of this country had, for ſeveral years, been of a ver) 
fluctuating nature, 3 


The other affairs in England not being very inter- 
7 SES |  tereſting, 


= 


Among the latter were two women, one of whom afterwards died 
in St. Thomas's hoſpital. | 
| Surry, on the above William Allen, when the jury Bae 
verdict, that Donald Maclaine was guilty of wilfal murder, 0 . 
Donald Maclaury and Alexander Murray (the laſt of who = 
| commanding officer) were aiding and abetting therein. 3 
| queſt was held at the houſe of Mr. Allen; and it appeal een 
amination that the deceaſed was only a ſpectator, and, 0! 5 
ſome perſons run, he ran alſo, but was unhappily mi '« ſhot. 
followed. by the ſoldiers 'into a cow-houſe, _ 3 * 


| ; . . 
Maclaury and Murray were admitted 8 afterwards tried a 


committed to priſon for the murder. ber inqui- 
the Surry afſizes at Guildford, and acquitted.---T 0 0 {-1diers 
ſitions were taken in the Borough on perſons killed b) ae palcet 


Mary Jeffs, who bavug Ham 
ay] he other, on one — 


-cart, 25. 
-nquiſitions the 


in this riot; one on the body o 
ith oranges, was ſhot in removing them ;'t 
Bridgman, who was ſhot on the top of a bay 
looking ys in at - —＋ 1 ve theſe | 
jury brought in their verdit, Chance ey. 70 
"74 On This 19th, after a long and painful iJInek; 28 
highneſs the princeſs Louiſa Anne, — of 40 x 
nels the princeſs dowager of Wales, and ſecond 
ſent majeſty,” paid the great debt of nature. On 
laying in ſtate that day, the royal corpſe was | 


growing ſtill more numerous, they were ſired upon by the ſoldiers, 
when five were killed on the ſpot, and about fifteen wounded. 


- 
1 
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| the VIlth's chapel. 


majeſty replied in the fame language. He was then + 


The following day an inquiſition was taken by the arme fer 


terefting, we ſhall now take notice of the moſt matetial 
tranſactions that happened, during the courſe of this 
year, on the continent. | 

In the month of Auguſt the French concluded a 
treaty with the republic of Genoa, of a very extra- 
ordinary nature, and ſuch as ought to have been op- 
poſed by all the maritime ſtates in Europe. The brave 
Corſicans {till continued to defend thoſe rights which 
the Genoeſe {ought to deprive them of; and the lat- 
ter deſpairing of ever bringing them into ſubjeQion, 
agreed to give up that valuable iſland to the French 
king, upon condition of his ſending an army thither 
to ſubdue the people. It was really ſurpriſing that 
other nations ſhould have ſuffered ſuch a treaty to be 
put in execution; for if a war ſhould break out, the 
French would have an opportunity of ſending a ſwarm 
of privateers from Corſica, and to this iſland they 
could bring their prizes without being obliged to fail 
to Marſeilles; ſo that the trade along the ſouth and 
weſt coaſt of Italy would be wholly their own, 


In America great diſturbances happened on ac- 


count of ſome duties having been laid on glaſs, ſalt, 
and other commodities imported from England. It 
was thought that the repeal of the ſtamp- act would 
have given ſome ſatisfaction to theſe people, but they 
ſtill infiſted that it was their inherent privilege to tax 
themſelves. | 
At Boſton, the people met in a large body, and 
entered into ſeveral reſolutions not to import any 
goods of a ſuperfluous nature, but to attend to the 
ſtricteſt economy, both in dreſs and furniture, A 
ſubſcription was opened for the encouragement of 
their own manufactures, and the eſtabliſhment of 
new ones. This was done to elude the payment of 
the duties upon ſuch articles as ſhould be ſent from 
England; and, at the ſame time, an aſſociation of 
gentlemen from all the old colonies was formed, in 
order to propole the moſt likely means to be uſed in 
preventing Engliſh acts of parliament from being put 
in force there, or in any other of the American pro- 
vinces, or the Weſt-Indies. | 
The freeholders, and, in general, all the inhabi- 
tants of Maſſachuſet's Bay, had placed the greateſt 
confidence in their repreſentatives, and there was a 
continual conteſt between them and their governor, 
The earl of Shelburne had ſent over a letter to the 
governor, complaining of theſe abuſes, and it was 
read in the open aſſembly of the repreſentatives. 
This occaſioned moſt violent debates; and ſome of 
the members went ſo far as to declare, that the go- 
vernor had miſrepreſented their conduct to the mi- 
nitry, They denied the charges in the letter, and 
vrote to the earl of Shelburne on the ſubject, vindi- 
cating themſelves, and throwing the whole blame on 
the governor. At the ſame time, the merchants of 
Boſton ordered their agent to repreſent to the lords of 
the treaſury, that unlels theſe duties, which had oc- 
caſioned ſo much miſchief, were taken off, the trade 
of the province would be deſtroyed, as they ſeemed 
to them contrary to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and 
inconſiſtent with their charter. Their repreſentations 
occaſioned the eſtabliſhment of a new officer, who was 
to att as ſecretary of ſtate for the colonies in Ame- 
nea; and the firſt perſon made choice of was the earl 
of Hillſborough, at that time firſt lord of trade. 
The firſt thing done by his lordſhip, was to ſend cir- 
cular letters to the governors of the provinces, in- 
loming them, that his majeſty was highly diſpleaſed 
a the condutt of the people, as it was apt to Create 
confuſion, and throw every thing into the utmoſt diſ- 
order. He ſaid, that their condutt in oppoſing the 
#llative power of Great Britain was little better 
man an att of open rebellion; for, by giving encou- 
"Yement to ſuch practices, the government would be | 
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overturned, and no regard paid to the laws, He 
concluded by tecommending to them to prelerve the 
public peace, by puniſhing all diſorders of an evil ten- 
dency ; but as to mete oppoſition in words, ot in ſcan- 
dalous libels, they were to treat them with contempt. 

Governor Barnard had diffolved the afſembly of 
repreſentatives, and new ones being choſen, it was 
inſiſted on by him, that they ſhould make a public 
act to diſapprove of the conduct of the late aſſembly. 
This was going too far; becauſe. unleſs repreſenta- 
tives are left free to act according to the will and 
orders of their conſtituents, they do not deſerve the 
name. They deſired to ſee a copy of the governor's 
inſtruftions, which was granted them, and, to their 
ſurprize, they found, that in caſe they refuſed to com- 
ply, they were to be diſſolved, and an account of 
their conduct ſent to England, in order to be laid be- 
fore the next ſeſſions of parliament. 

This ſet the whole nation in a flame; and when 
the bill was brought in to paſs a cenſure on the con- 
duct of the laſt aſſembly, ninety- two voted againſt it, 
and no more than ſeventeen for it. The reſt of the 
colonies took the alarm, and followed their example; 
while combinations were formed almoſt every where 
not to take any goods from England, except ſuch as 


were abſolutely neceſſary. 


The diſcontents among the people of Boſton now 
broke out itito open violence: for a ſhip having 
landed a cargo of wine, and taken on board another 
of oil, without paying any regard to the new Iaws by 
which the new cuſtoms were to be regulated, the 
officers made a ſignal to the Romney man of war, 
who ſent her boats ; and having cut down the maſts 
of the trading veſſel, hawled her along-fide of the 
king's ſhip. This was ſo ſeverely reſented by the 
populace, that they roſe in great numbers, demoliſhed 
the houſes of the cuſtom-houſe officers, and laying 


hold of the commiſſioner's boat, dragged it on ſhore, 


and then ſet it on fire. 

While theſe diſorders continued in the town, the 
governor diſſolved the aſſembly ; but that had not 
the deſired effect, for the diſturbances increaſed every 
day, ſo that two regiments were ſent over from Ire- 
land to ſupport the civil power. Their place of ren- 
dezvous was to be at Hallifax, in Nova-Scotia ; and 
no ſooner had the people of Boſton received news that 
they were landed at that place, than they met, and 
choſe a preſident among themſelves, who was deputed 
to wait on the governor, to know for what reaſon, or 
with what view, his majeſty's forces were to be ſent _ 
among them. They deſired, at the ſame time, that a 
general aſſembly might be ſummoned to meet; but he 


| refuſed to give them any ſatisfactory anſwer, and 


only told them, that it was their duty to break up 
their tumultuous meetings, and ſubmit quietly to the 
laws. He added, that as they ſeemed ignorant of the 
offence they had committed, he muſt freely tell them, 
that unleſs they ſubmitted to the government, he 
ſhould be obliged to treat them as rebels. From this 
time he refuſed to receive any meſſages from them; 
upon which they ſent a long detail of their grievances 
to London, in order to be laid before the miniſtry. 
In the mean time, the tranſports, with the two regi- 
ments, and a train of artillery, arrived from Halifax; 
and were quartered in the houſes of townfmen ; but 
as the military laws did not extend to America, any 
farther than providing barracks for them, it was or- 
dered by the governor that they ſhould have barrack 
proviſions, ſo as to be as little burthenfome to the 
people as poſhble. This part of the governor's con- 
duct gave general ſatisfaction to ſuch of the people as 
were moderate in their ſentiments ; but notwithftand- 
ing, a great majority were ſtill diſcontented. They 
could not behold witbout jealouſy, an armed force 
2 0 „55 4 f quartered 
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quartered among them in time of peace; for, with 
reſpect to their late combinations, they conſidered 
them as efforts to maintain their freedom. | 

In the Eaft-Indies, during the latter end of the 
laſt, and the beginning of this year, things began to 
aſſume a new form; and it was even feared that a re- 
volution would take place much to the diſadvantage 
of the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, whole ſtock was 
now advanced to a ſurpriſing height, Hyder Ally, a 
perſon who had ſerved ſome time as a common ſoldier, 
having received ſome affront from his officers, left 
the army, and raiſed a choſen band of followers, with 
a view of driving the Engliſh out of all their ſettle- 
ments in that part of the world. Although brought 
up in the moſt humble ſtation, yet, like Tamerlane, 
or Caius Marius, he had all the qualities of a great 


= \- 


general, which were only obſcured for want of a pro- 


per opportunity ef diſplaying them to public view. 
Such was the character of the man with whom the 
Engliſh had now to contend, and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that it required the greateſt {kill to oppoſe 
him. He had conquered ſeveral provinces on the 
coaſt of Malabar, and, upon the whole, was confſ- 
dered as one of the moſt formidable princes in the eaſt, 
He was ſenſible, however, that the Eaſt-India company 
would be ſo powerfully ſupported, that policy muſt 
be added to force, otherwiſe he ſhould never be able 
to accompliſh his ſchemes. Accordingly, he brought 
over the Nizam of the Decan to his intereſt; and 
having raiſed a large body of forces, prepared to take 
the field. Colonel Smith, in the company's ſervice, 
was ſent to oppoſe this formidable alliance a! a moſt 
deſperate engagement enſued, in which Hyder Ally 
diſcovered all the courage and condutt of the braveſt 
general. He made his diſpoſitions with ſo much 
prudence, that it was no eaſy matter to attack him; 
ſo that colonel Smith, in order to avoid the force of 


his cannon, which galled the company's troops on the 


right, marched to a riſing ground on the left, and fo 
turned his lines. The Aſiatic general rode from one 
place to another, to encourage his men ; but at laſt 
they gave way, and the Engliſh continued purſuing 
them with great ſlaughter. All their cannon and am- 
munition fell into the hands of the Engliſh, beſides 
a vaſt quantity of treaſure ; and the Nizam perceiving 


the danger he was in from his connettions with Hy- - 


der Ally, made peace with the company. This, how- 
ever, did not put an end to the war ; for Hyder Ally 
finding himſelf deſerted by the Nizam, transferred 
the ſeat of war into a mountainous part of the coun- 
try, where it was extremely difficult to attack him, 


as he was well acquainted with all the paſſages and 


defiles, and could defend himſelf even againſt ſupe- 
riority of numbers. | | 
During the latter part of this year, the war was 
carried on with great violence in Corſica: for al- 
though the French had landed there with a numerous 
army, the brave iſlanders diſputed the ground with 
them inch by inch. Paoli had ſome hopes of aſſiſt- 
ance from England, and, for that purpoſe, ſent no- 
tice of his diſtreſs to our miniſtry by one Mr. Boſwell, 
a young gentleman with whom he had become ac- 
uainted while on his travels: but no aſſiſtance being 
iven him, he had nothing to depend on beſides the 
juſtice of his cauſe and the bravery. of his country- 
men. At firſt, the French obtained ſome very con- 
ſidetable advantages; but the Corſicans killed ſuch 


vaſt numbers of them in ſtraggling parties, that had 


they not been reinforced by freſh ſuccours continually 

ſent to them, the whole army that firſt landed would 

have been totally cut off, The Corſicans concealed 

themſelves in buſhes and caves near the roads where 

the enemy were to pals, and galled them ſo much, 

that many of them deſerted, while ſuch as fell into 
a ! 
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| ſo, muſt be unacquainted with the peculiarity of the; 
| circumſtances, | | eir 
by the Genoeſe, that they had, conſiſtent 


found that they could not again reduce them to a ſtate 


| they were to be treated as rebels. Thus theſe inno 


ation, which ſtands juſtified by Grotius, Budin, Locke 


if they had been a parcel of ſheep or oxen, Ihe 


iſland, where the Corlicans were driven from their 


this fruitleſs expedition, and their general began 0 


to border on weakneſs ;. ſo that it was neceſſary tha 
a 2 perſon ſhould be made choice of, 
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the hands of the Corſicans as priſoners were inſtant] 
put to death, Some perſons may be apt to blan 
the conduct of the Corſicans on this occaſion bY me 
conſiſtent with the law of nations; but whoever "Way 
$ 
had been ſo much 


They oppreſſed 


[th | { | | With the 
opinions of the beſt writers on natural law, aſſerted 


their own freedom; and when the republic of Genoa 
of ſubjettion, they gave them up to the French a8 


F rench, upon their landing in the iſland, commanded 
all the inhabitants to lay down their arms, and take 
an oath of allegiance to their ſovereign, otherwile 


cent people, knowing that no mercy was to be ſhe, 

to ſuch of themſelves as were taken priſoners, relolveg 
to treat the French in the ſame manner, and ſell their 
lives and liberty as dear as poſſible. Such was te 
ſtate of the Corficans : and their putting the French 
priſoners to death was no more than an act of retali. 


and Puffendorff, 

Paoli, who {till hoped for aſſiſtance from England 
as well as from ſome of the other European powers, 
called an aſſembly of the Corſican chiefs, and aſked 
their opinion concerning the moſt proper methods to 
be uſed 1n the proſecution of the war. Helaid he. 
fore them all the papers which the French had cauſed 
to be diſtributed throughout the iſland ; but no ſooner 
did the chiefs perceive that they were looked upon 
as vaſſals to the crown of France, than they tore 
them into a thouſand pieces. | 

Although this campaign was but ſhort, yet ſo great 
was the loſs the French ſuſtained, that, notwichſtand- 
ing the new reinforcements which were daily {ent 
them, they were on the point of being totally routed. 
Adjoining to Corſica are fame ſmall iſlands; and as 
the harbours of them were ſafe and commodious, ſo 
the Corſican privateers prevented, in a great meaſure, 
the enemy from receiving ſuch ſupplies as had been 
ſent them from France. This induced the French, 
in the month of November this year, to embark a 
conſiderable body of forces on board thirteen tranſ- 
ports, in order to attack theſe ſmall iſlands, _ 

Their firſt attack was made on the iſland of Pietra; 
but although they made good their landing, they were 
repulſed with great loſs by a few Corſicans, who, ani- 
mated by the love of liberty, fought like lions. From 
thence the French proceeded to Iſola Boſſa, another 


poſts ; but no ſooner had they recollected themſelves, | 
and recovered from their firſt ſurprize, than they faced 
about, and not only recovered the poſts they had loſt, 
but drove the enemy, with great ſlaughter, back to 
their ſhips. Above goo of the French were killed in 


deſpair of ever taking the iſland, But we mult nov 
return to Britain. | | fe 

The Engliſh miniſtry were thrown into ſome confu- 
fion by the death of Mr. Townſhend, chancellor of 
the exchequer, a gentleman of great natural pat 
univerſal erudition, and a perfect knowledge of the 
conſtitution. Indeed, the miniſtry were far rom 
being popular, and ſome parts of their conduct 277 | 


| who woul 
able, by a firmneſs of temper, to add ſome [uſtre t0 


their fading characters. In conſequence of = 5 
the ex· 


ſolution, lord North was made chancellor ot dile 
chequer, Mr. Thomas Townſhend pay waſter of bf that 
forces, earl Gower preſident of the council, b. din 
Weymouth one of the ſecretaries of itate, el gighy 
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Rigby was appointed one of the vice. treaſurers of 

relancd. | | | 
The parliament met on the 24th of November, 
when his majeſty went to the houle, and opened the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in which he 
expreſſed his wiſhes that the parliament would proſe- 
cute the conſideration of thoſe great commercial in- 
tereſts which had been entered upon before, but 
which the ſhortneſs of the laſt ſeſſion of the late par- 
liament had prevented from being brought to a final 
concluſion. He obſerved, that it would have given 
him great ſatisfaction could he hare aſſured them that 
all the other powers of Europe had been as careful as 
himſelf to avoid taking any ſtep that might endanger 
the general tranquillity: that he had received repeated 
aſſurances of their pacific diſpoſitions towards this 
country; which ſhould not, however, divert his con- 
ſtant reſolution, ſtedfaſtly to attend to the general in- 
tereſts of Europe. He then took notice of the con- 
duct of the Americans, and obſerved, that the capital 


of one of the colonies was in an actual ſtate of diſo- 


bedience, having proceeded to meaſures ſubverſive of 
the conſtitution, and attended with circumſtances that 
manifeſted a diſpoſition to throw off their dependence 
on Great Britain; but that he did not doubt, with 


their aſſiſtance and concurrence, of being able to de- 


feat the miſchievous deſigns of thoſe turbulent and ſe- 
ditious perſons, who, under falſe pretences, had too 
ſucceſsfully deluded numbers of his ſubjects in Ame- 
rica; and whoſe practices, if ſuffered to prevail, 
could not fail to produce the moſt fatal conſequences 


to his colonies immediately, and in the end to all the 


dominions of his crown. He aſſured them, that the 
relief the laſt plentiful harveſt had afforded the poor, 
gave him the greateſt ſatisfaction, and exhorted them 
to conſider of ſuch meaſures as would prevent a re- 
turn of the like calamity. And laſtly, he recommended 
a ſpirit of harmony among themſelves, as a conduct 
that would be attended with the moſt falutary conſe- 
quences both abroad and at home. | 

The only material thing the parliament. did pre- 
yious to their breaking up for the holidays was, to 
bring in a bill to prevent the exportation of corn for 
a limited time, which, after long debates in both 
houſes, paſſed into: an act, to the great ſatisfaction of 
the poor in general. 

A. D. 1769. The parliament having again aſ- 
ſembled on the 19th of January, the firſt thing they 
took into conſideration was, the ſtate of public affairs 
in America. A petition was preſented, ſigned by 
Mr. Danforth, preſident of the council at Boſton, 
praying that the revenue ads might be repealed. The 


petition was penned in the moſt modeſt manner, with 


a promiſe, that if. theſe acts were repealed, the people 
would make an ample compenſation, by taxing them- 
ſelves. Great debates aroſe in both houſes concern- 
ing the petition, thoſe of the antiminiſterial party 
making uſe of the ſame arguments which had been 
urged in the debate concerning the ſtamp- aſqt. 

The lords agreed to addreſs his majeſty on the 
American affairs; and their reſolution being adhered 
to by the commons, became the joint act of both. 


By theſe relolutions: it was deelared, that all the acts 


made in the different colonies, Which tended towards 
throwing off the ſovereignty of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, were illegal, unconſtitutional, and derogatory 
to the crown and dignity. of his majeſty. It. was far- 
ther reſolved, that the town of Boſton was in a Rate 
of the utmoſt diſorder and conſuſion, diſturbed by 
Tiots and tumults of a dangerous nature, in which the 
officers of the revenue had been obſtrułted in the 
diſcharge of their duty, and their lives endangered: 
that neither the council of the province, nor the or- 


dinary magiſtrates, had exerted their, authority for | 
luppreſling thele riots and tumults ; and that the exe- 
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cution of the laws would be rendered abortive, with- 


both houſes, 


to the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
charged with a crime in England is uſually tried in 
the county where it is ſaid to have been committed; 
for this reaſon, that thoſe who carry on the proſe. 
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out the aſſiſtance of a military force to ſupport the 
civil power, and protect the officers of the cuſtoms: 


that che reſolutions of the town meetings in Boſton 


were unconſtitutional, and calculated to excite ſedition 
and inſurrection againſt the government. It was alſo 
agreed to by both houſes, that all thoſe who had 
written circular letters to the other colonies, were 
guilty of a high indignity to the crown, and that they 
had committed a daring inſult on the legiſlative 


| Power of Great Britain. In the end, his majeſty was 


deſired to iſſue a ſpecial commiſſion, to enquire into 
the cauſes of theſe orders, according to the ſtatute 
goth of Henry VIII. The debates on this occaſion, 
with reſpect to his majeſty granting writs of habeas 
corpus, to bring over the perſons concerned in the 


riots, to be tried in England by virtue of ſpecial 


commiſhons, was ſtrongly and learnedly oppoſed in 
It was faid by thoſe who oppoſed the 
bill, that the laws already made for the preſervation 
of the Britiſh rights over the colonies, were ſo com- 
plete, that there was no reaſon for an amendment ; 
that the miniſtry, having loſt all credit with the peo- 
ple, wanted to make the cauſe of the Americans 
their own, by eſtabliſhing their authority on the ruin 
of the colonies : that, with reſpe& to bringing pri- 
ſoners over from America, to be tried here for crimes 
ſuppoſed to have been committed there, was contrary 
A man 


cution may have it in their power to produce proper. 
evidence, and that the accuſed perſon may likewiſe 
be able to vindicate himſelf, if innocent, 
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| But if an 
American was brought over here to be tried, it would 
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ſuch crimes had been already committed, and being 
attended with ſeveral circumſtances of an aggravating 
nature, the perpetrators were not objetts of compal- 
fion : that, with reſpe& to there being no colonies 
in America when the act of Henry VIII. was made, 
it did not in- the leaſt apply to the argument in hand, 
for the act was made for the trial of all his majeſty's 
ſubjetts who ſhould happen to commit crimes in any 
part of the world. For example; ſuppoſing a ſhip 
being at anchor near an iſland not belonging to Bri- 
tain, and two perſons going on ſhore, fight, and one 
of them is killed; then, by the above att, a ſpecial 
commiſſion is granted by the king for the ttial of the 
offender, in whatever country he pleaſes. And, in 
proof of this doctrine, they mentioned an inſtance 
of a man of war lying at anchor in the Baltic in 
1720; and a quarrel happening between the lieuten- 
ant and the ſurgeon, they went on ſhore, fought, and 
the former was killed. Upon the ſhip's arrival in 
England, a ſpecial commiſſion was granted for the 
trial of the ſargeon, who being found guilty, was ex- 
ecuted at Tyburn. They concluded by taking notice, 
that the revival of the act was not to promote puniſh- 
ment, but to preſerve peace; and that the coloniſts, 
ſeeing the vigorous meaſures which the government 
intended to purſue, might be brought back to a ſenſe 
of their duty. Such were the hopes of adminiſtra- 
tion at that time; but experience, as will appear in 
the ſequel, has convinced us, that they were wrong 
in their conjectures. 

While the parliament were debating on the affairs 


of America, Mr. Wilkes publiſhed a letter, written 


by lord Barrington, ſecretary at war, to the juſtices 
of the county of Surry, to which he prefixed an in- 
troduQtion that gave great offence to the houſe of 
lords, who voted it ** an inſolent, ſcandalous, and 
« ſeditious libel, tending to inflame and ſtir up the 
0 minds of his majeſty's ſubjects to ſedition, and to a 
5 total ſubverſion of all good order and legal govern- 
% ment.” The lords then complained to the com- 
mons, who confirmed the vote of the peers,' expelled 
Mr. Wilkes their houſe, and ordered a new writ to 
be iſſued for the county of Middleſex : Mr. Wilkes 
was, however, unanimouſly re-choſen, and again ex- 
pelled by the commons, who at the ſame time declared 
him incapable of being a member of that houſe. 
On the 14thof April a new election for the county 
of Middleſex came on at Brentford, The candidates 
were, Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Luttrell, Mr. ſerjeant Whi- 
taker, and Mr. Roach, when Mr. Wilkes had a ma- 
Jority of 847 votes: notwithſtanding which he was 
rejetted by the houſe of commons, and Mr. Luttrell 
declared duly elected. No public meaſure, ſince the 
acceſſion of the- preſent royal family, had excited ſo 
general an alarm, or cauſed fo univerſal a diſcontent 
as the preſent, nor was ever oppoſed with more firm- 
neſs, or debated with greater ability. At the ſame 
time a great number of maſterly writings were pub- 
liſhed, ſo that the affair vas thoroughly diſcuſſed 
both within doors and without. e 
On the gth of May his majeſty wept to the houſe 
of peers, and put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which he told them, that every 
part of their conduct gave him the greateſt ſatisfaQtion. 
He applauded them in the warmeſt manner for having 


attended with ſo much care to the intereſts of the 


ople, and the ſuppreſſion of riots and tumults, 


in many parts of the country. He added, that he 
had done all he could to bring about a negotiation 
between the Turks and Ruffians, to no purpoſe ; but 
he hoped the calamities of war would not extend to 
any other parts of Europe, He thanked the commons 
for having ſo generouſly contributed towards ſuppor+ 


ting the dignity of government ; and promiſed, that, - 


1 


— 


which had been ſo frequent, not only in London, but 
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| thoſe diſturbances and revolutions which formerly 


-who thought themſelves particularly injured by the 


dence, which fhould ever ſubſiſt between a juſt and 


nov finally taken from us by the unprecedented ſeat- 
ing of a candidate who was never choſen by the 
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in the whole of his conduQ, he would atteng to the 
moſt regular economy. Finally, he concluded by 
recommending to them to promote peace among the: 
neighbours, ſo that public juſtice might not be 8. 
ſtructed, and a proper regard might be paid to the 


laws. 
On the 24th of May the freeholders of Middleſey 


deciſion of the houſe of commons againſt Mr, Wilkes 

in favour of Mr. Luttrell, preſented a petition to the 

king; the ſubſtance of which was as follows: 
5 Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

We your majeſty's dutiful and loyal ſubi 
the freeholders of the 3 of Middleſex e 
with all affettionate ſubmiſſion and humility, to throy 
ourſelves at your royal feet, and humbly to implore 
your paternal attention to thoſe grievances of which 
this county and the whole nation complain, and thoſe 
tearful apprehenſions with which the whole Britiſh 
empire is molt juſtly alarmed. 

Wich great grief and ſorrow we have long be. 
held the endeavours of certain evil-minded perſons 
who attempt to infuſe into your royal mind notions 
and opinions of the moſt dangerous and pernicious 
tendency, and who promote and council ſuch mea- 
ſures as cannot fail to deſtroy that harmony and conf. 


virtuous prince, anda free and loyal people. 
For this diſaffected ner they have intro- 
duced into every part of the adminiſtration of our 
happy legal conſtitution, a certain unlimited and in. 
definite diſcretionary power; to prevent which is the 
ſole aim of all our laws, and was the ſole cauſe of all 


diſtracted this unhappy country; for our own anceſ. 
tors, by their own fatal experience, well kney, that 
in a ſtate where diſcretion begins, law, liberty and 
ſafety end. Under the pretence of this diſcretion, or, 
as it was formerly, and has been lately called, lay of 
ſtate, we have ſeen, &c. | | 

Then follow a long catalogue of grievances relative 
to infringements on the conſtitution, from the firſt 
proſecution of Mr. Wilkes, to his being expelled the 
houſe of commons as member for Middleſex: after 
which the petition concludes thus: 

** Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

% Such are the grievances and apprehenfions 
which have long diſcontented and diſturbed the 
greateſt and beſt-part of your majeſty's loyal ſubjetts, 
Unwilling, however, to interrupt your royal repoſe, 
though ready to lay down our lives and fortunes for 
your majeſty's ſervice, and for the conſtitution, 28 b) 
law eſtabliſhed, we have waited patiently, expedling 
a conſtitutional remedy by the means of our ohn fe- 
preſentatives: but our legal and free choice hav" 
been repeatedly rejected, and the right of election 


county, and who, even to become a candidate, Vi 


obliged fraudulently to vacate his ſeat in parliamen 
under the'pretence of an inſignificant place, * 
thereto by the prior declaration of a miniſe!, . 
whoever: oppoſed our choice, though but with 
votes; ſhould be declared member for ihe co Y: 
We ſee ourſelves, by this laſt act, deprived as. 
the franchiſes of Engliſhmen, reduced to the 0 _ 
jeR ſtate of ſlavery, and left without hopes or m 
of redreſs but from your majeſty or God. liſten 
Deign then, moſt gracious ſovereign, ©. eſt 
to the prayer of the moſt faithful of your ma 
ſubjeQs; and to'baniſh from your royal favour, 
and confidence, for ever, thoſe evil and a 
counſellors, who have endeavoured to den 
affection of your imajeſty's moſt ſincere 2 n 
ſubjekts, and whoſe ſuggeſtions tend to dep pet 
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people of their deareſt and moſt eſſential rights, and 


who have traiterouſly dared to depart from the ſpirit 
and letter of thoſe laws which have ſecured the crown 


of theſe realms to the houſe of Brunſwic, in which we 
make our moſt earneſt prayers to God, that it may 


continue untarniſhed to the lateſt poſterity.” 
The city of London, and moſt of the counties in 
England followed the example of Middleſex, and 
preſented petitions and remonſtrances to the throne ; 
but the only anſwer they all received was, that his 
majeſty would not do any thing without the conſent of 
his parliament. : | 
This year the pope died at Rome in a very ad- 

vanced age, and was ſucceeded by cardinal Ganga- 
nelli, who aſſumed the name of Clement XIV. He 
had been brought up, from his moſt early youth, for 
the church; and was an enemy to all combinations 
among princes, which tend to prolong civil diſtur- 
bances. He endeared himſelf to the people of Rome, 
by iſſuing orders for lowering the prices of provi- 
fions ; and he ſuppreſſed the cuſtom, ſo long in uſe 
with his predeceſſors, to oblige all foreign ambaſſadors 
to kiſs their toe. | 

A. D. 1770. The parliament met on the gth of 

anuary, and the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty 
with a ſpeech from the throne ; in which not the ſeaſt 
notice was taken of the petitions and remonſtrances 
from the different counties relative to the Middleſex 
election. The chief things principally pointed out 
were, the diſtracted ſtate of America, and the dil- 


temper which had broke out among the horned cattle. 
The former was, in the ſtrongeſt terms, recommended 


to their ſerious attention, as a thing of the utmoſt 
importance to the dignity of government. The 


other was mentioned as a moſt dreadful calamity to 


the nation in general ; and it was recommended to 
everyone to exert themſelves in endeavouring to put a 
ſtop to the infection, before it ſhould ſpread any farther. 


This ſpeech was ſeverely handled by the public in 


general, who thought that nothing ſhould have been 
ſo mach touched on as the petitions and remonſtran- 
ces. Ridicule was circulated with great freedom, 
eſpecially as the exiſtence of the diſtemper among 
the horned cattle was not believed to be of fo univer- 
ſal a nature as had been inſinuated and repreſented. 
Before any buſineſs of importance was undertaken, 
ſome very remarkable changes took place in the mi- 
niſtry. The ſeals were taken from Lord Camden, 
and the honourable Charles York was created chan- 


cellor in his room, but he died within three days af- - 


terwards ; and then the chancery was put into com- 
miſſion, the ſeals being delivered to baron Smythe, 
and the juſtices Bathurſt and Aſton. The marquis of 
Granby reſigned all his places, except the royal re- 
giment of blues, and was ſucceeded as maſter of the 
ordnance by general Conway. The duke of Beau- 
fort reſigned the place of maſter of the horſe to the 


queen; the earl of Huntingdon his place of groom 


of the ſtole; and the duke of Mancheſter, with the 
earl of Coventry, their places of lords of the bed- 
chamber. Sir John Cuſt, ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, reſigned at the ſame time, owing to his in- 
firm ſtate of health; and Sir Fletcher Norton, a gen- 
tleman who had made a very diftinguiſhed'tigure at 
the bar, was choſen in his ſtead. The duke of Grafton 


| alſo reſigned the place of firſt lord of the treaſury, 


and was ſucceeded by lord North, who had been 
ſome time chancellor of the exchequer. 

The firſt thing that came before the commons was 
an enquiry into the validity of the Middleſex elec- 


nion; but after warm debates it was held, by a con- 


fiderable majority, that no court of law was to med- 

dle with any of their rules and orders. This nieafure 

aſtoniſhed the whole nation, and many perſons began 
75 | 
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| who made the motion will be the fi 
| approbation. But if on the contrary, it ſhould ap- 
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to look upon the houſe of commons as a ſtanding 


council for the crown, Nor was this important ſub- 
Jett agitated with leſs heat in the houſe of lords. The 
earl of Chatham with lord Camden, and many other 
peers, oppoſed it with great ſtrength of argument, 
and produced proofs from many of our law books, 
and parliamentary journals, that no ſuch ſtep had 
ever been taken, not even in the moſt deſpotic 
reigns. ' But notwithſtanding the force of theſe argu- 


ments, miniſterial intereſt prevailed, and the pro- 


ceedings of the houſe of commons, in the affair of 
the Middleſex election, were all juſt and equitable. 

A motion was made to bring in a bill to diſqualify 
certain officers of the revenues from voting for mem- 
bers of parliament. It was faid by thoſe who ſup- 
ported the motion, that at the revolution the produce 


| of the cuſtoms and exciſe were both extremely ſmall, - 


nor was there -at that time any probability that they 
would ever amount to the enormous ſum of ſix mil- 
lions ſterling, as they then actually did. To this they 
attributed the inattention of the patriots of that age, 
who, if they had foreſeen the unconſtitutional weight 
that muſt have been thrown into the ſcale on the ſide 
of the crown, by the appointment of officers to col- 
lett ſo valt a revenue, they would undoubtedly have 
taken proper and effectual meaſures to prevent the 
dangerous influence which it muſt afford, in the 
election of repreſentatives for the people. | 
On the other ſide it was urged, that the bill was 
altogether unneceſſary, and in its own nature ex- 
tremely cruel. That it was no leſs than the disfran- 
chifing a great numher of men who had long en- 
joyed that privilege; and as the motion then ſtood, 
it might extend to all the officers under the crown. 


It was added, that no evidence had been ſo much as 


ſuggeſted of an undue influence ufed by the crown, 
and therefore the motion was rejected by a very great 
majority. 5 3 1 i 
The popular party, having loſt this motion, de- 
ſired that all the papers, containing a liſt of the ex- 
pences of government, ſhould be Jaid before them. 
It was ſaid in ſupport of the motion, that the civil 
liſt revenue, if miſapplied, inſtead of maintaining the 
dignity of the crown, ſerved only to beſiege it with 
araſites; and in the place of promoting arts and 
induſtry, to ſubvert the liberties of the people. That 
though the funds allotted for this purpoſe were fully 


adequate, not only to every neceſſary, but to every 


liberal expence, that was proper to ſupport the 
dignity of the regal character; yet neither the great- 
neſs of the fund, nor the confeſſed economy of the 
times, were ſufficient to prevent an enormous debt 
from being contrafied, and the people from being 
applied to for more money, at a timè when men in 
the kingdom were of opinion that too much had been 
granted already, e e 
That neceſſary expences had been much more con- 
ſiderable in the latter reign than the preſent, becauſe 


the branches of the royal fatnily were then grown up- 


and conſequently demanded larger allowances.  'The 
Journies to tlie continent, however expedient, were 
frequent, and at all times expenſive ; and none would 
pretend to ſay, that magnificence was not as well un- 
derſtood, and perhaps better ſupported, than at pre- 


ſent; yet his late 3 only lived within the 


bounds of the civillliſt, but a ſum of 175,0001. wholly 
layed from that revenue. CO ES WS UTI ROO 1 


© That it was neither intended nor wiſhed, to limit 


the crown to a ſalary inadequate to its real dignity 
and greatneſs; for if it ſhould appear that the money 
had been ſpent in promoting uſeful urpoſes, thoſe 

lt to give their 


peer that the money had: been ſquandered away 


9 Y 0 among 
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among time-ſerving wretches, who ſought to ruin 


their country, then thoſe who adviſed ſuch meaſures 
* ſhould be called to a ſevere account. 

To this it was anſwered by thole who ſtood up for 
the miniſtry, that if an application had been now 
made for an additional ſum to make good any defici- 
ency in the civil-lilt eſtabliſhment, an enquiry into 
the cauſes of it would be natural and juſtifiable ; and 
it would be but reaſonable, that the miniſtry, in ſuch 
a Circumſtance, ſhould give the utmoſt ſatisfaction to 
the people ; nay, that it was even their duty to do ſo, 
and ſhew the reaſons why the proviſion already made 
was not ſufficient; but till ſuch a requiſition was 
made, it would be improper and very diſreſpectſul to 
the crown, to ſcrutinize into the manner in which 
the money. for the ſupport of the .royal family had 
been expended. It was urged farther, that a certain 
ſum of money was allowed annually for the ſupport 
of the civil-liſt, and while the expences do not ex- 
ceed that ſum, there can be no reaſon for making any 
enquiry. They concluded by taking notice, that as 
the civil liſt was the property of the crown, his ma- 
jeſty had a right to diſpoſe of it in whatever manner 
he pleaſed. At laſt, the motion being put, it was re- 
jected by a great majority. | 
This affair being ended, the next thing was, to 
take into conſideration the ſtate of the colonies in 
America. A petition had been preſented by the 
merchants trading to North America, ſetting forth 


the great hardſhips they laboured under in conſe- 


quence of an act, by which a 72 had been laid on 
lome trifling articles exported from Great Britain; 
and this had ſo much enraged the people, that they 
refuſed to purchaſe the goods, after they had been 
ſent there at a conſiderable expence. This affair 
being of a very ſerious nature, the houſe took it into 
conſideration, and repealed every part of it, except 
what related to tea, which was ſtill continued. The 


debates concerning this bill were managed by great 


force of argument on both ſides, for the popular party 

ſought a repeal of the whole, while the miniſtry 

inſiſted, that the Americans, inſtead of deſerving any 
ſuch indulgence, ought to have had more ſevere laws 

binding upon them. | 

While the greateſt part of the nation was agitated 

by reflecting on the conſequences that would reſult 

from theſe meaſures ; while individuals were ſeeking 

to promote their private intereſts, and the. govern- 

ment to eſtabliſh its authority, a bill was brought into 

the houſe of commons by one of the leading men in 

the oppoſition, for regulating the proceedings on con- 

troverted eleQtions ; a bill equally juſt and popular, 
and in which all the ſubjefts of Great Britain were 

more or leſs concerned. It will be proper to make 

the reader acquainted with the nature of this bill, that 

he may be the better able to judge of its utility, and 


how far ſuch a law was, in a manner, abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary. | 5 | 
It had been the cuſtom formerly, in all conteſted 

elections, to refer the matter to a ſelett committee of 
the moſt learned and upright members in the houſe ; 
and, in general, their opinion was ſeldom called in 
queſtion ; but in time the committees had been en- 
arged, and all who came in having votes, a ſhameful 

partiality prevailed, which in the end induced thoſe, 

who thought themſelves injured, to apply for remedy 

at the bar of the houſe. _ | 
This method, however, wa 
feQtive, and. attended with many inconveniences, 

owing principally to the vaſt. number of thoſe who 

were to try the cauſe in diſpute; and who, beſides 

being biaſſed by the tics of private friendſhip, were 
not bound. by any oath to prevent ſuch influence from 
operating on their minds. * 
At the 


1 


found to be very de- 
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ralh in recommending the care of Americ 


Who, with the clerk, were to withdraw, and ſirike 


grand ſubjett, the city of London met in their com- 


been offered to the citizens of London, nor any thing 
denied them, except ſuch as was in its own n 


ſame 1ime, the method of trying theſe | 
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cauſes at the bar became an obſtacle to many branches 
of public buſineſs, eſpecially in the laſt ſeſſions of 3 
new parliament, when there was ſcarce time to attend 
to any thing elſe. It was at the ſame time very gif. 
agreeable to the members themſelves, who were con. 
tinually teazed with applications in favour of both 
candidates, that they would give their attendance 
and although it was not ſaid that they were to vote 
contrary to truth and equity, yet their attendance 
was conſidered as equivalent to their approbation. To 
all this it may be added, that as the miniſtry have 
always a majority on their ſide to ſupport them in all 
their meaſures, ſo if they chuſe to ſtand up in defence 
of any one of the candidates, they can, by promiſes 
and threatenings, get a ſufficient number to vote him 
the ſitting member. 

To remedy theſe defects this bill was brought in, 
and the plan of it was conſiſtent with the firſt princi. 
ples of the conſtitution. When a petition was to be 
preſented, a day was to be. fixed for hearing both 
parties, who were to attend with their witneſles and 
council; and if one hundred members were not pre. 
ſent, then they were to wait till ſuch time as ſo many 
were preſent ; when the names of the whole, although 
they ſhould exceed that number, were to be put into 
ſix boxes or glaſſes, to be drawn alternately and read 
by the ſpeaker, till forty-nine are choſen ; the ſitting 
member and the petitioner being allowed to chuſe one 
each, Liſts were then to be given to the ſitting 
member, the petitioner, councils, witneſſes, &. 


off one alternately till the number ſhould be reduced 
to thirteen ; who, with the two named by the paris, 
were to make a committee to determine the affair in 
diſpute. Such was the nature of this new bill, andit 
muſt be acknowledged that nothing could be more 
juſt or equitable for the freedom of elections, and 
every mealure uſed to prevent corruption and bribery 
muſt at all times be the life of the Britiſh conſtitution. 

While the houſe of commons were engaged on this 


mon-hall, and agreed upon another petition, addrels 
and remonſtrance, for redreſs of grievances in the 
affair of the Middleſex eleQion. In this addrels it 
was expreſsly declared, that the houſe of commons 
had ated in the moſt unconſtitutional manner, and 
therefore they prayed that they might be diffolved; | 
that they might be left at liberty to make afree choice. 
In anſwer to this, his majeſty told them, that he had 
never done any thing but by the advice and conſent 
of his parliament, and . he could not comply 
with their requeſt, f | : 
Violent diſputes aroſe in parliament on this affair, 
and many opprobrious expreſſions were made uſe 0 
on both ſides. It vas ſaid that the citizens of Lon- 
don were the ſupport of the government on cet) 
occaſion; that it had been the cuſtom, time imme. 
morial, to conſult them on the moſt important matters; 
to which the miniſtry anſwered, that no affront had 
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improper to be granted. | 1 
Towards the cloſe of this ſeſſion of parliament © 
veral propoſals were made in the houſe of lords re 2 
tive to the ſtate of affairs in America, which _ 
chiefly ſupported by the duke of Richmond. * 
were introduced by ſome: ſevere ſtrictures on the c | 
duct of adminiſtration, He ſaid, that the 25 0 0 
America had been recommended from the rol * 
a ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, and yet Jo 1 
fion was near ſpent without any thing bei 1 0 
though the buſineſs was of the utmoſt impof 


we been too 
The miniſtry were now ſenſible that they ee any 


perplexe 
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ſeuled plan had been laid down; and 
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lexed to the utmoſt, they ſaw no other method 
leſt, but that of adjourning the debate till a future 
day, well knowing that the parliament would be pro- 
rogued. 1 

On the 19th of May his majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers, and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from 
the throne, in which he applauded both houſes for the 
zeal- they had ſhewn in ſupporting the intereſt and 
honour of the nation. He aſſured them,, that he 
ſhould, on all occaſions, ſeek the happineſs of his 
people ; and that it ſhould be the ſole objett of his 
care, to watch over their intereſts. He concluded, 
by recommending to them the preſervation of public 
peace, and the diſcountenancing of tumultuous meet- 
ings of the people, which, if encouraged, muſt end 
in general confuſion. 

Soon after the riſing of the parliament, advices 
were received from America of a violent tumult that 
had happened at Boſton, occaſioned by a quarrel be- 
tween the ſoldiers and the journeymen and appren- 
tices belonging to the rope-makers, in which the 
former unfottunately fired among the latter, whereby 
ſome were killed, and others wounded. Different 
accounts of this tranſaQtion were ſent to England, 
but one from captain Preſton, who happened that 
day to be captain of the guard, ſeems to be the moſt 
authentic. ran 

He obſerved, that it was matter of too great no- 
toriety to need proofs, that the arrival of his majel- 
ty's troops in Boſton was extremely obnoxious to its 
inhabitants, That the people ever uſed all means in 
their power to weaken the regiments, and to bring 
them into contempt, by promoting deſertions, and by 
groſly and falfly propagating untruths concerning them. 
That on the arrival of the 64th and 65th regiments, 
their ardour ſeemingly began to abate ; but that the 
ſame ſpirit revived immediately on its being known 
that thoſe regiments were ordered for Halifax, That 
after their embarkation, one of their juſtices, from 
the ſeat of juſtice, declared, © That the ſoldiers mult 
now take care-of themſelves, nor truſt too much to 
their arms, for they were but an handful.” That this 
alarming declaration was ſucceeded by ſeveral diſ- 


putes between the towns-people and ſoldiers of both 


regiments ; and that on the 2d of March two ſoldiers 
of the 2gth going through a rope-walk, belonging to 
one Gray, the rope-maker inſultingly aſked them, if 
they would empty a vault, That this had, unfortu- 
nately, the delired effect, by provoking the ſoldiers, 
blows enſued, and both parties ſuffered greatly in the 


fray, That the batred of the inhabitants towards 


the troops had now arrived to ſuch an height, that the 
5th and 6th of March were privately agreed on for a 
general engagement; in conſequence of which, ſeveral 


of the militia came from the country, armed, to join 


their friends, threatening to deſtroy any who ſhould 
oppoſe them. That on the 5th, about 8 o'clock at 
night, two ſoldiers were attacked and beat. That 
about nine; ſome of the guard informed him (cap- 
tain Preſton) that the inhabitants were aſſembling to 
attack the troops, that the bells were ringing as a ſig- 


nal, and not for fire, and that they intended to fire 


the beacon in order to bring in the diſtant people of 
the country. That, upon this intelligence, being cap- 
tain of the day, he immediately repaired to the main 
guard, and in his way ſaw the people in great commo- 


tion. That, ſoon after, about an hundred paſſed him, 


and went towards the cuſtom houſe, where the king's 
money was lodged, ſurrounded. the centinel poſted 
there, and with clubs and other weapons threatened 


to execute their vengeance on him. That he (captain 


Preſton) fearing their plundering the king's cheſt, 
ſent a non-commiſſioned officer and twelve men to 


protect both the centinel and the king's money, and 
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been made good, without great difficulty, till ſuch time 
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followed himſelf to prevent diſorder. That the ſol- 


diers ruſhed through the people, and by charging 
their bayonets in a half circle, kept them at a diſtance. 


That the mob then increaſed greatly, and were very 
outrageous, ſtriking bludgeons againſt each other, and 


calling out, © Come out you raſcals, you bloody 


backs, you lobſter ſcoundrels ; fire if you dare; 
% fire and be damned; we know you dare not ;” 
with much more ſuch opprobrious language. That 
they then advanced to the points of the bayonets, 
ſtruck ſome of them, and even the muzzles of the 
pieces, and ſeemed to be endeavouring to cloſe with 
the ſoldiers, That ſome well behaved perſons then 
alked him er Preſton) if he intended to fire ? 
That he anſwered, no ; but while he was ſpeaking, a 
ſoldier, having received a ſevere blow with a ſtick, in- 
ſtantly fired. That he immediately reprimanded him, 
and while he was thus engaged received a moſt violent 
blow on his own arm. That a general attack was then 
made on the men by heavy clubs and ſnow balls; and 
ſome perſons from behind cried out, * Damn your 
e bloods, why don't you fire?“ That inſtantly three 
or four of the ſoldiers fired, one after another, and 
directly after, three more in the ſame confuſion and 
hurry. That,the mob then ran away, except three 
unhappy men who inſtantly expired, in which num- 
ber was Mr, Gray, at whoſe rope walk the prior 
quarrel took place. That one more was ſince dead: 
three were dangerouſly, and four ſlightly wounded. 


That on his (captain Preſton's) aſking the ſoldiers 


why they fired without orders? they ſaid, they heard 
the word © Fire,” and ſuppoſed it came from me. 

Captain Preſton concludes his account in the follow- 
ing words: On the examination before the juſtices 
*© they have ſworn that I uſed the word Fire, and ſo 
* bitter and inveterate are the malcontents againſt the 
* officers and troops, that I am, though perfectly in- 
e nocent, under moſt unhappy circumſtances, having, 
nothing in reaſon to expect but the loſs of life in a 
very ignominious manner, without the interpoſition 
* of his majeſty's goodneſs,” 337 

This gentleman was, ſome time aſter, tried at Boſ- 
ton, and honourably acquitted. _ - 1 1 

The attention of the people was now principally en- 
gaged in an affair of a very ſingular and ſuſpicious na- 
ture. About 4 o'clock in the morning of the 27th 
of July a moſt dreadful fire was diſcovered to have 
broke out in the great dock-yard at Portſmouth. It 


| burnt with the moſt rapid fury, and communicating it- 


ſelf with the hemp-houſe and other offices, conſumed 
every thing before it. Whether this was an accident, 
or the work of ſome vile wretch and incendiary, has 
not yet been diſcovered, and perhaps never will. 
Some impoſtors, indeed, pretended to have been 
concerned in it, particularly one Dudley, who, ſince 
that time, has been tranſported for perjury, and the 


other, whoſe name was Britain, has been ſince exe- 


cuted for forgery, The moſt remarkable circum- 
ſtance attending this fatal affair was, the fire was diſ- 


covered in hve different places at once, which.gave, 


ſtrong ſuſpicions that more than one perſon muſt have 


been concerned; for accidental fires generally break 


out in one place only. Had this accident, or whatever 
it was, happened during the heat of the war, it might 
have proved fatal to the nation in general; for the 
bos, amounting to 149.888 l. could not have 


as the parliament met. But even ſuppoſing one in- 


dividual could have advanced it, yet the time neceſ- 
ſary for replacing the ſtores might have given the 
enemy an opportunity of doing us the moſt irrepa- 
rable injuries. 5 | . 1 

During the courſe of this year the wretched inhabi- 


| 


tants of Corſica felt all the feverity of a French de- 
| | * ſpotic 
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with the previous particulars, were as follow: 


lands; but little notice was taken of them for more 


came to Falklands Iſlands, where they formed an 
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ſpotic government, Many of them till refuſed to 
ubmit, and fuch of them as were taken were inſtantly 
put to death, Some of them were tranſporteq to 
France; but this was little more than ſhifting the 
ſcene ; for as in Corſica they beheld the ruin of their 
country, ſo in France they faw a whole nation of 
people ruined. But here their ſufferings did not end ; 
for ſuch as were brought to France, after a journey 
of 600 miles on font from Marſeilles to Breſt, were 
put on board ſeveral veſſels, and ſent as ſlaves tothe | 
Weſt-Indies. | | E 7 
This year a war was likely to have broke out be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain, the cauſe of which, 


In the year 1592 captain Davies, who commanded. 
an Evgliſh man of war, failed to the South Seas, 
where he diſcovered ſome lands, ſince called Falk- 


than a century, till commodore Anſon, in his voyage 
round the world, diſcovered the importance they 
would be of to us, if properly cultivated. Accord- 
ingly, ſoon after the late peace, when lord Anſon 
was at the head of the admiralty, he mentioned the 
affair in council, and it was propoſed to ſend out 
ſome frigates to viſit them. This ſcheme, however, 
was not fo well conducted, but the Spaniards got no- 
tice of it before it could be carried into execution; 
and ſuch remonſtrances were made by their ambaſſa- 
dor at our court, that it was again laid aſide. 

It was again revived, and in 1764 commodore 
Byron was ſent out with a ſmall ſquadron to make 
diſcoveries, and, if poſſible, eſtabliſh a ſettlement on 
the coaſt of Patagonia. During that voyage, he 
took poſſeſſion of Falklands iſlands in the name of 
his Britannic majeſty, with all the forms uſed on ſuch 

Much about this time the French, ſtimulated by 
their loſſes during the war, undertook an expedition 
of a ſimilar nature, namely, to make diſcoveries in the 
South Seas; and the care of it was committed to one 
M. de Bougainville, colonel of a regiment af foot. 
This gentleman entered into this adventure with all 
that life and ſpirit ſo peculiar to his countrymen. 
Having fitted out a frigate of twenty guns, with a 
ſloop to carry proviſions, he took on board 100 ſea- 
men, and about 150 people, who chole to try their 


fortune in that part of the world. The French ſhips | | 
brought them to Port Egmont, after experiencing 


ſet ſail from St. Malo, and arrived at the Canaries, 

where they were kindly received by the Spaniards, 

who gave them every fort of aſſiſtanee. From thence 
they procceded to the river Plata, and took in freſh 

proviſions, the Spaniards: ſtill continuing to treat 

them with every mark of reſpect. At length, they 

eſtabliſhment, and built a ſmall fort. 

© Theſe French adventurers had formed the moſt 


ſanguine hopes from the 'difcovery of theſe iſlands, | 


but they did not anſwer their expectations; for it coſt 
them more money to ſupport their fetlements than the 
profits ariſing from it could afford ; fo that they gave 
it up to the Spaniatds in the moſt formal manner. 

- Theſe iſlands are ſituated in latitude 31 fouth, and 
about 100 leagues on this fide the ſtreights of Magel- 
lan. The ſetilement, which had been given up by 
8 to the Spaniards, was on one of the 
ill 


that lay to the weſt, and was called Port Soli- 

dad; and Port Egmont, belonging to the Engliſn, 
was one of the iſlands to the eaſtward. It is not cer- 
tainly known, that theſe ſettlers knew of each other 
for ſome time; and certain it is, that in commodore 
Byron's account of them, he mentions nothing of 
any ſettlement but the Engliſh one at Port Egmont. 
However, in the year 1769, we had a frigate and a 
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niſh ſchooner belonging to Port Solidad, ang ac. 
cording to his orders, commanded the Spaniſh ca l 
tain to depart, becauſe theſe iſlands were the pro. 
perty of Great Britain. In two days afterwards, the 


| captain came on board the Tamar frigate with a letter 
| to captain Hunt, written, by the governor of Port 


Solidad, telling him, that if he had been driven * 
there by ſtreſs of weather, he was ready to give him 


| every aſſiſtance; but if he came there in violation of 


the faith of the moſt! ſolemn treaties, he had far bet. 
ter depart immediately, Captain Hunt, not in the 
leaſt intimidated with theſe threatenings, afferted the 
right his Britannic majeſty had to theſe iſlands, and 
warned him to depart from them, giving him fix 
months for that, purpoſe: The Spamiſh officer en. 


tered a formal proteſt againſt captain Hunt, and de. 
clared, that if he offered any inſult to the ſettlement 
at Port Solidad, or removed from theſe iſlands, he 


ſhould conſider it as a breach of the peace, and 


this affair, two Spaniſh frigates of conſiderable force 
arrived at Port Egmont, under pretence that the 
wanted freſh water; and the commander in chief ſent 


the Engliſh flag hoiſted in an iſland that belonged to 
his maſter the king of Spain, He charged captain 
Hunt with violating the peace ; declaring, at the 
ſame time, that he would fend an account thereof to 
Spain, that his maſter might aſſert his right to thoſe 


iſlands which had been made over to him by treaty. 


tain Hunt ſtill continued to found his poſſeſ. 
ſion on the claim of right, juſtified his condutt by 
the orders of his ſovereign, and again warned the 
Spaniards to depart from theſe iſlands. The frigates 
continued eight days at Port Egmont, and were ſup- 
plied by our people with water: the captain and off. 
cers behaved with civility, but they declined going 
on ſhore, though they were ſeveral times invited, As 
theſe tranſatctions ſeemed to indicate an approaching 
rupture, captain Hunt ſet ſail for England, and ar- 
riving at Plymouth on the 3d of June, ſent an expreſs 
to the lords of the admiralty, The Swift and Fa- 
vourite ſloops of war, each bearing 16 guns, vere 
left to take care of the ſettlement; but the Swilt 
having ſailed as far as the ſtreights of Magellan, vas 
overſet, and ſuch of the crew as could get into the 
boat undertook a voyage of three weeks, which 


an innumerable variety of hardſhips, Five Spaniſh 
frigates arrived at Port Egmont, and captain Farmer, 
not doubting but they came with hoſtile intentions, 


reſolved to be upon his guard. He according 


hoiſted his flag, which the Spaniſh commodore ſeeing, 
fired two ſhots, and: being aſked what were bis rea. 

ſons for ſo doing, he faid they were only by vay of 

r the mean time captain Farmer wrote to the 
Spaniſh commodore, that as he had received the fe- 
 freſhments he wanted, he was obliged in the name, 
and by the authority of his maſter, to command him 


I | to: depart, and totally evacuate all thoſe iſlands 


known by the name of Falklands., In anſwer to ibi: 

letter, the commodore put captain Farmer in mind 
of his great power; and how eaſy it was for bim 1 
. their defencleſs ſettlement. He begged tht 
he and the other Engliſh officers would not force bim | 
to any extremities, but depart quietly from the place, 
as the iſlands belonged to his maſter the king of e. 
Next day he wrote again, both to captain Farmer 11 
captain Maltby, telling them, that if they would — 
part peaceably, they ſhould have leave to take? 
they had along with them from the ſettlement, an 
hat they could not take, he ſhould give them 2 by 

ceipt far; that the whole affair might be r , 


loop upon that lation, and captain Hunt, in the 
Tamar frigate, being on a cruiſe, fell in with a Spa- 


| their reſpeQive courts. But on the other ban 1 


tranſmit an account thereof to Spain. Soon aſter 


notice to captain Hunt, that he was aſtoniſned to ſee 
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hey refuſed to comply, he would, contrary to his 
eee be eee obey his orders, by attack- 
ing their ſettlements both by ſea and land, and that he 
would ſpread deſolation every where before him; for 
he had, under his command, a large body of marines, 
beſides a train of heavy artiller x. 5 
He concluded by aſſuring them, that if they did 
not, in fifteen minutes after the receipt of his letter, 
give him a plain and favourable anſwer, he would 
immediately commence hoſtilities, and at the ſame 
time deſired them to think of the dreadful conſe- 
quences which their obſtinacy would be productive of 
to the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty. | 
To theſe, and all his other menaces, the Engliſh 
captains returned for anſwer, that words are not al- 
ways conſidered as atts of hoſtilities; and that they 
could not believe that he would, in a time of profound 
peace, when the greateſt harmony ſubſiſted between 
the two nations, put his threats in execution : that they 
did not doubt, but he was thoroughly convinced, that 
the king of Great Britain, their maſter, was capable 
of demanding fatisfattion throughout every part of 
the globe where any inſult was offered to his flag; 
and therefore they were, in conſequence of their or- 
ders, obliged to defend the place to the laſt extremi- 
ty. Accordingly, the Spaniſh commodore ordered 
the frigates to row cloſe to the ſhore, directly oppoſite 
the Block-houſe, where there was only a ſmall bat- 
tery ; and at night captain' Maltby brought fifty ſea- 
men, belonging to the Favourite, on ſhore, with two 
ſix pounders, ten ſwivels, and a quantity of ſmall arms 
and ammunition. Next morning, part of. the Spa- 
niſh troops and artillery landed about a mile to the 
northward of the Block-houſe; and when they had 
advanced about balf a mile, the reſt of the boats, with 
the troops and artillery, put off from one of the 
Spaniſh frigates, and rowed right in for the cove, 
being covered by the fire from the frigates, whoſe 
ſhot went over the Block-houſle. 
men, who were then on ſhore, fired ſome ſmall ſhot, 
but ſeeing the utter impoſhbility of defending the 
| ſettlement, and the Spaniards having broke through 
| all the limits of peace, even to the attual commence- 
| ment of hoſtilities, ſo that their condutt could neither 
| be denied nor explained away, our officers, as they 
| had judiciouſly led them to this open avowal of their 
conduct, and had, at the ſame time, ſupported the 
W honour of their own country, as far as the means 
| in their power would admit of, with the ſame pro- 
priety, preferred ſaving the valuable lives of their 


thoſe in power, they thought it moſt prudent to hang 

| out a flag of truce, in order to know what terms of 

capitulation the Spaniſh commodore would grant. 
All the conditions which he would grant were, that 


| fible, ſo that it did not exceed 40 days, remove from 
| the ſettlement, and what ſtores they left behind them 
| ſhould be produced as ſoon as orders for that purpoſe 
arrived from Spain. This was one of the greateſt in- 
ſults, perhaps, that had ever been offered to the Bri- 
th flag; but the Engliſh, who had not ſtrength ſuf- 
| icient to defend themſelves, were obliged to com- 
| ply, and in September arrived at Portſmouth. i 
The navy of Great Britain vas then in a very in- 
different ſtate, and political debates ran ſo high, that 
people in general were diſſatisfied with the condudt of 
the miniſtry, Prefs warrants had been iſſued for 
| Tailing ſeamen, but the legality of them was, in ſeveral 


Mr. Croſby, the | lord-mayor, refuſed to back the 


man who had been impreſſed; and although the 
opinion of council was taken on this important ſub- 
3 e 
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| material] change. 


The Engliſh ſea- 


people; and leaving the injury to be redreſſed by 


| the Engliſh ſhould immediately, or as ſhort as pol- 


places, called in queſtion. © In the city of London, 


press warrants ; Mr. alderman Wilkes diſcharged a 


of the province of Maſlachuſet's Bay, could not yet 
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ject, yet, among the more ſenſible and judicious, the 
practice itſelf was looked upon as inconfiſtent with the 


nature of the Britiſh conſtitution. 


In the mean time, ſuch as were averſe to a war, or 
dreaded the conſequences of it, looked back with 
reſentment to the laſt peace, and to thoſe who had 
adviſed the making of it. All the arguments made 
uſe of in defence of it were treated with the utmoſt 
contempt, and the whole was conſidered as a meaſure 
which, in its conſequences, muſt for ever diſhonour 
the-Britiſh nation. Indeed, many ſober perſons, whoſe 
finds were free from paſſion or prejudice, and who, 
Judging of the diſputes between the rival nations only 
by the fame equitable and diſintereſted principles 
which ſhould at all times take place between private 
perſons, had not, at that time, in general, diſapproved 
of the conditions of peace, could not now refrain 
from the utmoſt indignation, at beholding the flagrant 
inſult we had received from an enemy we had fo 
lately in our power to chaſtiſe, and from thinking that 
thoſe who ſaid, that the fruits of one of the moſt glo- 
rious and ſucceſsful wars mentioned in hiſtory, had 
been bartered away for an inglorious and inſecure 
peace, had but too much reaſon on their fide ; and 
therefore there was no wonder that the people ſhould 
find fault with the meaſures of adminiſtration, | 

In this ſtate of anxiety, doubt, and expedtation, 
all people longed, in the moſt eager manner, for the 
meeting of parliament. No change had taken place 
in adminiſtratiòn during the receſs; and as lord North 
had ſucceſsfully weathered all the ſtorms of the winter, 
ſupported by a prodigious majority in both houſes, he 
ſeemed now to be as ſecurely fixed in his ſeat at the 
head of the treaſury, as the precarious circumſtances- 
of the times would admit of. The ſtate of the diffe- 
rent parties in oppoſition had not hitherto ſuffered any 
The death of Mr. Grenville, 
which happened in the beginning of November, 
having left that party to which he belonged without a 
leader, ſome of the moſt ſanguine in oppoſition went 
over to the court. The party that adhered to the 
marquis of Rockingham, and who were called the 
Whig party, ſtill adhered to their formal principles: 


and ſuch as were attached to the earl of Chatham, 
earl Temple, and the earl of Shelburne, conſiſting 


of a mixture of whigs and tories, generally coincided 
with the Rockingham party. . 
The parliament met on the 13th of November, 
and the ſeffion was opened by his majeſty with a 
ſpeech from the throne, in which he told them, that 
the Spaniſh governor of Buenos Ayres had aQted in 
ſuch a manner as was inconſiſtent with the honour of 
Great Britain, and demanded the utmoſt ſatisfaction: 
that, under theſe circumſtances, an immediate de- 


mand had been made for proper ſatisfaction, in con- 


ſequence of the injury received: that the neceſſary. 
preparations had been made, without loſs of time, in 


order to be enabled to obtain juſtice, in caſe the re- 


quiſition to the court of Spain ſhould fail in procuring 
it. An aſſurance was given that theſe preparations 
ſnould not be diſcontinued, until proper reparation 
had been made; and that ſufficient proofs ſhould be ' 
given, that all other powers on the continent diſap- 
proved of ſuch proceedings. He ſaid he had called 


them together ſo early, that they might be ready to 


aſſiſt him with the beſt of their advice, and provide 


for the honour and ſecurity of the nation. With re- 


ſpe& to the colonies in America, it was obſerved, 
that many of the faQtious people had deſiſted from 
thoſe combinations into which they had inadvertently 
entered, and which had been attended with many fatal 


. conſequences to their peaceable fellow ſubjeQs.: that 


the people of Boſton, and, in general, the inhabitants 
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- be brought into a proper ſtate of obedience, but con- 


tinued in carrying on the ſame violent and unwarrant- 
able practices as before, He added, that the eſti- 
mates for the preſent year would naturally exceed the 
former; and that it would be neither conſulting the 
inclinations nor the intereſts of his people, if they 
ſhould decline any expence that ſhould ſeem neceſ- 
ſary towards promoting the national honour : that as 
to foreign meaſures, no doubt was held, that there 
could be any other conteſt, than who ſhould appear 
moſt forward in ſupport of the common cauſe, in up- 
holding the reputation, and promoting the proſperity 
of Neige He concluded by telling them, that 
the crown had no intereſt ſeparate from that of the 
people; that they were all members of the ſame 
body, and, conſiſtent with the order of nature and the 
laws of ſociety, they muſt ſtand or fall together. 
The addreſſes were the moſt ſpirited that had been 
preſented for ſome years; and the moſt unreſerved 
aſſurances were given, that every degree of . 1 
ſupport ſhould be chearfully granted. The molt un- 
reſerved confidence was placed in his majeſty, that he 
would never be induced, by a miſtaken tenderneſs 
for the preſent caſe of the people, to ſacrifice their 


more eſſential and laſtipg intereſts. The commons 
concluded by a declaration, that if any hopes had 
been conceived, or it ſhould have been any where 
ſurmiſed that there were any ſuch differences ſubſiſt- 
ing among the people, as could, in the leaſt degree, 


abate the ardour of their affectionate attachment to his 
majeſty, or prevent their joining, as one man, in 
maintaining unſullied the luſtre of the crown, and 
preſerving undiminiſhed the rights of the people, they 
would, by their proceedings, convince the world how 
falſe and ſcandalous all ſuch ſurmiſes were ; and make 
it manifeſt that, whenever they were called upon in 
the cauſe of their king and country, there would be 
bat one heart and one yoice among them. 
Notwithſtanding theſe addreſſes were carried by a 


* 


great majority, there aroſe conſiderable debates upon 
t 


them. It was ſaid by thoſe in oppoſition, that as one 
inſult is always the forerunner of others, ſo the preſent 
outrage offered by Spain was a natural conſequence 
of our paſſive and ſhameful conduct with regard to 


Corſica: that the ſpeech was an oſtentatious diſplay 


of miniſterial conduA, and the addreſs an approbation 
of it : that before ſuch a, public approbation was 
given, it was neceſſary to know what that conduct had 
been, which merited ſuch, | ATA : that it was ne- 
ceſſary to know what the Spaniards had done, and 
what previous information our miniſtry had received 
of their deſigns : that by our condud for twelve 
months paſt, it ſeemed as if we had not an enemy in 
the world ; andyet, by the. ſpeech, it was evident that 
and the defenceleſs manner. in which. the, valuable 
iſland of Jamaica was left, were much inſiſted, on, 
and with great force o argument: that, independent 
of any private intelligence, the accounts publicly 
ayowed to have been, received on the third of June, 
that the S; aniards had warned cur people to depart 
Figm they, eleven on Falklands ſands, was, in 
itſelf, a ſufficient indication of their ill deſigns, and of. 
what was naturally to follow ; but between that and 
the 22d of September, PIER On people brought the 
account of the inſult on our flag, what bad been done 
to put us in a ſtate of ſecurity at home, or enable us 
to, proteft our dominions abroad? Were the regi- 
menis completed, or was, the 77 manned and put 
in a proper condition? None of all theſe things were 


dove, and yet we are to return thanks to the miniſtry, 
not, for any thing, but only becauſe they have not 
done, ſomething worſe, than we are yet acquainted. 
with. 1 0 | 
| 3 


ed: the bad ſtate of our navy, 
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It was farther infiſted, that while the rights of the 
people were violated at home, it was abſurd to exped 


armed ſooner ; our fleets cannot be fitted out, 
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ſuch unanimity among them as was neceſſary to { 


governor of Buenos Ayres, was moſt ſeverely cen. 


ſured, and even ridiculed, both without and within 
doors. It was ſaid, Why ſhould an officer, who acted 


only under command, be conſidered, inſtead of the 
king his maſter, as the principal in an injury offered 
to this great nation ? The anſwer is evident; the 


ſame temporizing, mean and cowardly Policy pre. 


vails, which beheld the ſeizure of Corſica, in defiance 
of faith and of treaties ; and now hopes, under this 
ſubterfuge, to find ſome means of prolonging itz 
exiſtence, though at the price of the national honour 
and dignity, 

Upon the whole, it was aſſerted, in poſitive terms, 
that the condutt of our miniſtry had neither been 
honeſt in the delign, nor able in the execution; the 
had loſt the confidence of the people, and yet mi 
gined they would ſupport them: that they had threat. 
ened the colonies with unrelenting ſeverity, in pur. 
ſuit of an unconſtitutional meaſure, and yet ſuppoſe 
that we ſhall ſuffer nothing from an alienation of their 
affection : that Ireland was ruled with a rod of iron 
and yet they conſtantly declared that they were not 
making ſtrides towards arbitrary power, Laſtly, 
that, with reſpeR to the deſigns of our enemies, they 


had been totally blind and improvident, and yet we 


were in danger, 

In anſwer to this it was ſaid by thoſe who ſtood up 
in defence of the miniſtry, that all Europe, friends as 
well as enemies, were attentive to, and would found 
much of their opinion upon the iſſue of the preſent 
day: that the ſentiments contained in the addreſs 
would ſerve nearly as much as our military prepars- 
tions, to intimidate Spain, by convincing them, that 
whatever differences in opinion, or even tranſient 
animoſities, might occaſionally ſubſiſt among us, yet 
we have but one heart and one hand againſt the com- 


mon enemy: that an addreſs was a compliment to the 


throne, and not the approbation of a miniſter; and 
that if a miniſter had acted amiſs, there vere other 
methods of enquiry and cenſure well known, and 
which would involve no other character; but that the 
preſent objettions were meant as an invidious attack 


on the crown: that nothing could be more abſurd than 


the idea, that any private differences, diſcontents, or 
political ſquabbles among ourſelves, could operate in 


ſuch a manner upon the minds of the people, 25 0 
prevent their defending their own rights and interelts, 


as well as the dignity of the crown, againſt any con- 
federacy of our enemies ; that no man would ft {till 


while his eſtate was ravaged, or his houſe burned, 
through his diſlike to the manner in which public 


affairs were conducted: that therefore, if any do- 
meſtic quarrels ſtill exiſted, it would be time enough 


to adjuſt them when the common danger was te- 


moved: that the charge of alienating the colonies l 
ſo far from being well founded, that the reverſe is the 
falt; and, except a part of one inconſiderable pfo- 
vince, they have been brought back to a ſenſe of theit 


duty, by a ſpirit and prudence which do equal honour 
. to adminiſtration, The charge of not arming ſooner, 


and of, making it a, crime that ſome of our "©" 


India iflands were liable to danger, wu 


roun 
have been 


except 


examination, ii was ſaid, appear equally g 
that the truth was, the nation could not 


de i yy f as 
when our trade is at home, or juſt coming home, 


| ſailors are not to be had at any other time; àn 
it is well known, that the trade was not at home, 


| 


d that 


As 


near coming home, in the preſent inſtance. ning, 


port the honour of the nation againſt any forei 
power. That part of the ſpeech which mentions _ 


nor 
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miniſtry, therefore, could not arm effeQually, it was 


an act of the greateſt prudence not to excite a general 
alarm by attempting it, which would have been a 
ſignal to our enemies to have done the fame, as they 


are not under the ſame diſadvantages, to have effected 


that, which we could only have attempted; whereas 
now we are upon an equal footing, if not before 
them. | 

As to the other charge, it is only to aſk, Whether 
there can be a poſſibility of undertaking to ſecure 
every part of the Britiſh dominions, in their whole 
extent, from every ſudden blow that might be given 
in caſe of a war ; and if there is, what given number 
of troops would be required to anſwer ſuch an un- 


dertaking? It was ſaid, that our character for courage 


was too well, and too generally eſtabhſhed, to leave 
any room for our being concerned about it ; and as 
war was never defirable while peace could be pre- 
ſerved with ſecurity and honour, therefore it was right 
to leave an opening, whereby the king of Spain 


might, if he choſe it, withdraw himſelf with honour, 


and, by diſavowing the act of his ſervant, avoid the 
alternative of a war, or of making diſagreeable con- 
ceſſions, and of acknowledging himſelf the author of 
a raſh and haſty meaſure, 

The addreſs being carried and preſented, the duke 
of Richmond in the houſe of lords, and Mr. Dowdel- 
well in that of the commons, both made motions, 
that all the papers which had been ſent to the miniſtry 
ſhould be produced, but this the miniftry would by 
no means comply with, In defence of their conduct, 
they ſaid, that we were now engaged in a negotiation 
of the utmoſt importance with the kingdom of Spain, 
by which it was expected that matters would be 
brought to an accommodation ; that the honour and 
happineſs of two great nations were now at ſtake, and 
that if the papers were produced, it would, in a great 
meaſure, contribute towards making all Europe ac- 
quainted with ſecrets which ought to be concealed 
till the event they related to had taken place. 

That if it had been prudent on our own account 
to unlock the Engliſh cabinet to all Europe, yet it 
would have been very wrong to betray the ſecrets of 
the king of Spain ; that they were now treating with 
us, and a rude publication of what was delivered in 
ſecrecy, muſt at onee put an end to all amicable in- 
tercourſe ; that the king of Spain had openly diſ- 
avowed of the condutt of his ſervant, and promiſed 
the moſt equitable ſatisfaction; that by acting with 
temper and prudence we might avoid the horrors of a 
long, bloody and expenſive war; that adminiſtration 
had not been negligent on this occaſion, for the fame 
day the intelligence arrived,a meſſenger was difpatched 
to our ambaſſador at Madrid to demand ſatisfattion; 
that diſputes had now ariſen between the two king- 
doms, on account of the ignorance or inſolence of 
officers, while there was no intention of a quarrel 
between their reſpective governments; for in ſome 
Inſtances our officers had not been always guarded in 
their conduct. e | 

That therefore in the preſent inſtance, as well with 
regard to the honour as the intereſt of the nation, it 
was neceſſary to demand ſatisfaction; firſt, in a 

peaceable manner, for nothing was more reaſonable 


than to enquire whether we had'a warrantable right to 


reſent before we commenced hoſtilities; otherwiſe it 


would be ſaid that we courted war. Secondly, if the 


Spaniards were not to be urged into juſtice by reaſon, 
then they muſt be competted'; and adminiſtration, 


though willing, if poffible, to ayoid the calamities of 


war, had prepared, at all events, for the worſt; ſo 
that the preparations for the war went hand in hand 
with the negotiation for peace. In behalf of the 
motion it was urged, that parliament can never have 
99 ample a field for information; that the members 


n if, 
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are all counſellors of the crown; and to enable them 
to give proper council, it was neceſſary that every in- 
telligence, with reſpect to what they were to give their 
advice upon, ſhould be laid before them ; that they 
were now met to conſider the buſineſs of the king- 
dom, 1n a time of public danger ; and that they had 
been told from the throne, that they would be applied 
to for advice, and although they were not, yet it was 
their duty to give it; that their advice and interference 
was now particularly neceſſary, when by an unparal- 
leled ſucceſſion of weak and ſhameful meaſures, the 
nation was diſgraced, inſulted, and diſhonoured abroad 
and at home, weak, divided, and expoſed to every 
danger; that the pretence to negotiation was an in- 
dignity to the crown, and a diſhonour to the nation ; 
that we had been forcibly robbed by a foreign power, 
and till what had been in this manner unjuſtly taken 
was returned, it was inconſiſtent with our honour to 
negotiate ; that 1n fatt, there 1s no ground or matter 
to negotiate upon ; the Spaniards have driven our 
people from one of our ſettlements, and taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, although they had no right to do ſo, and 
yet our miniſters enter into a treaty with them; that 
the very terms of the motions obviate all the objettions 
that have been made to it, and which are only founded 
on the pretended ill conſequences that would attend 
the expoſing the papers, while this negotiation is 
going on. | 

Such were the principal points upon which this de- 
bate was carried on ; but the queſtion being put, the 
motion was rejected by a great majority. Many 
people blamed the miniſtry for their condutt in this 
affair; for they thought, that as parliament alone 
could grant the neceſſary ſupplies, ſo they ought to 
have had the peruſal of all the papers relating to the 
controverly ; and it is an eſtabliſhed principle, that 
the man who acts from motives of integrity, need 
never be either afraid or aſhamed to have his conduct 
enquired into. | 55 
A. D. 1771, On the 22d of January the following 
declaration was delivered by prince de Maſſerano, 
ambaſſador extraordinary from his catholic majeſty, 
to our court: | 

His Britannic majeſty having complained of 


| © the violence which was committed on the 1oth of 


“ June 1770, at the iſland commonly called the 
Great Malouine, and by the Engliſh Falkland's 
“ Ifland, in obliging, by force, the commander and 
*-ſubjes of his Britannic majeſty, to evacuate the 


port by them called Egmont; a ſtep offenſive to 


* the honour of his crown: the prince de Maſerano, 
* ambaſſador extraordinary of his catholic majeſty, 


has received orders to declare, and declares, that 


*© his catholic majeſty, conſidering the deſire with 


'* which he is animated for peace, and for the main- 


** tenance of good harmony with his Britannie majeſ- 
„ty, and refleQing that this event might interrupt it, 


has ſeen with diſpleaſure this expedition tending to 


** diſturb it, and in the perſuaſion in which he is, of 
the reciprocity of ſentiments of his Britannic ma- 


_ © jeſty, and of its being far from his intention to au- 


** thoriſe any thing that might diſturb the good under. _ 
5+ ſtanding' between the two courts, his catholic ma- 
+ jeſty does diſavow the ſaid violent enterprize ; and 
in conſequence, the prince de Maſerano declares, 
** that his catholic majeſty engages to give immediate 
** orders, that all things ſhall be reſtored in the Great 
“ Malouine, at the port called Egmont, preciſely in 

the ſtate if which they were before the 10th of 

** June 1770. For which purpoſe his catholic ma- 
«-1efty will give orders to one of his officers to de- 
„liver up to the officer authorized by his Britannic 
„ majeſty the Port and Fort called Egmont, with all 


the artillery, ſtores, and effects of his Britannic 
majeſty and his ſubjets, which were at that place 


the 
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« the day above mentioned, agreeable to the inven- 
* tory which has been made of them. | 
« The prince de Maſerano declares, at the ſame 
« time, in the name of the king his maſter, that the 
* engagement of his ſaid catholic majelty, to reſtore 
* to his Britannie majeſty the poſſeſſion of the Port 
*« and Fort called Egmont, cannot, nor ought, any 
« wiſe, to affect the queſtion of the prior right of ſo- 
te yereignty of the Malouine Iſlands, otherwiſe called 
t Falkland's Iſlands.” 
« In witneſs whereof, &c.“ 
(L. S.) Signed le prince de Maſerano. 


The earl of Rochfort ſignified the acceptance of 
this declaration in the following terms: i 

« His catholic majeſty having authorized the prince 
e de Maſerano, his ambaſſador extraordinary, to 
& offer in his majeſty's name to the king of Great 
% Britain, a ſatisfaction for the injury done to his 
© Britannic majeſty, by diſpoſſeſſing him of the Port 
“ and Fort of Port Egmont; and the ſaid ambaſſador 
e having this day ſigned a declaration, which he has 
« juſt delivered to me, expreſſing therein that his ca- 
* tholic majeſty being deſirous to reſtore the good 
c harmony and friendſhip which before ſubſiſted be- 
e tween the two crowns, does diſavow the expedition 
e againſt Port Egmont, in which force has been uſed 
* againſt his Britannic majeſty's poſſeſſions, com- 
© mander, and ſubjects; and does alſo engage, that 
<« all things ſhall be immediately reſtored to the pre- 
e ciſe fituation in which they ſtood before the 10th 
* of June, 1770. And that his Catholic majeſty 
* ſhall give orders, in conſequence, to one of his 
* officers, to deliver up to the officer authorized by 
« his Britannic majeſty. the Port and Fort of Port 
«© Egmont, as alſo all his Britannic majeſty's artillery, 
* ſtores and effects, as well as thoſe of his ſubjetts, 
« according to the inventory which has been made of 
* them. And the ſaid ambaſſador having moreover 
te engaged, in his catholic majeſty's name, that what 
«© is contained in the ſaid declaration ſhall be carried 
« into effect by his ſaid catholic majeſty ; and that 
«© duplicates of his catholic majeſty's orders to his of- 
« ficers ſhall be delivered into the hands of one of 
tc his Britannic majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
« within fix weeks. His ſaid Britannic majeſty, in 
* order to ſhew the ſame friendly diſpoſitions on his 
& part, has authorized me to declare, that he will 
% look upon the declaration of prince de Maſerano, 
e together with the full performance of the ſaid en- 
« gagement on the part of his catholic majeſty, as a 
« ſatisfaction for the injury done to the crown of 
© Great Britain. In he whereof, &c.” 

(L. S.) Signed Rochfort. 


This tranſaftion was immediately announced to 
both houſes of parliament, and copies thereof were 
laid before, them. It was then moved, that all the 
papers relating to the convention ſhould be laid be- 
fore the houſe, which was complied with, except in 
one inſtance, namely, that of keeping back ſuch pa- 
pers. as contained the Spaniſh claims to Falklands. 
Iſlands. This occaſioned a warm debate, but the 
miniſtry ſcreened themſelves under pretence that all. 
the offices had been ſearched, but no more- papers. 
could be found. It was, at the ſame time, charged 
upon the miniſtry, that the interference of France 
was a diſhonour to Great Britain; but the miniſtry. 
denied the charge, by aſſerting, that France bad never 
been employed to act as a mediator. It was then 
propoſed to preſent an addreſs of thanks to his ma- 
jeſty for ordering the papers to be laid before them, 
but this was objected to by the minority, who denied 
that all the papers had been laid before them. Warm 
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with the proofs which the courts of France an 


. debates enſued in both houſes ; but the miniſterial | 


? ſome parts of the continent, my ende 


party prevailed, and the addreſs was preſented yy; h 
out any amendment whatever. 228 
About this time an affair happened which it 
greatly feared would have been attended wi 8 
moſt alarming conſequences. The ſpeeches laid 
have been made in the houſe of commons had fr 1 
conſiderable time been publiſhed by ſome bookſcller, 
who being cited before the houſe, refuſed to appear: 
upon which a proclamation was publiſhed with A _ 
ward for apprehending them. This produced th. 
intended effect. J. Wheble, one of theſe e 
was apprehended and taken before John Wilkes ele 
the ſitting alderman at Guildhall: but he finding FE 
the perſon who had apprehended Mr. Wheble had Fo 
accuſation againſt him, and only apprehended him on 
the authority of the proclamation; and at the ſame 
time Mr. Wheble declaring that the apprehender had 
forcibly detained him, and brought him there. the 
alderman immediately diſcharged him, and bound him 
over to proſecute his acculer, 
Mr. Miller, printer of a public paper, was likeyif 


taken into cuſtody by a meſſenger from the houſe of 
commons; who, on his refuſing to go with him, took 


him by tbe arm, upon which a conſtable was lent for, 
and Mr, Miller gave him charge of the meſſenger for 


_ aſſaulting him in his own houſe ; whereupon he was 


carried to the manſion-houſe, and a hearing came on 
before the Lord-mayor and aldermen Wilkes and 
Oliver, In the mean time the ſerjeant at arms hei:g 
informed of this tranſaQtion, came to demand the bo- 
dies of the meſſenger and of Mr. Miller ; upon which 
the Lord-mayor aſked the meſſenger if he had applied 
to a magiſtrate to back the warrant, or to any peace 
officer of the city to aſſiſt him; and on his replying 
in the negative, his lordſhip declared, that no poner 
had a right to ſeize a citizen of London, without an 


order from him or ſome other magiſtrate; and that he | 


was of opinion, the ſeizing of Miller and the warrant 
were both illegal ; he therefore declared Miller to be 
at liberty, and proceeded to examine witneſſes to 
prove the aſſault on the meſſenger ; which being done, 
his lordſhip aſked the latter if he would give ball. 
This he at firſt refuſed to do; but his commitment 
being actually made out, he thought proper to com- 
ply, when himſelf was bound in forty pounds, and tuo 
ſureties in twenty pounds, for his appearance at the 


next ſeſſions at Guildhall. 


After many and long debates, the houſe of com- 


mons having reſolved, * That the proceedings of be 


** Lord-mayor and Mr. Oliver was a breach of the 
„ privilege of that houſe,” committed them both t0 
the tower, where they continued till the prorogation 
of parliament, which happened on the 8th of May, 
when his majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion with the 
following ſpeech from the throne. 
„My lords and gentlemen, 

te As the ſlate of public buſineſs no longer redulteꝭ 
your attendance, I think it right, at this ſeaſon of the 
year, to put an end to the preſent ſeſſion of parliament 

The ſatisfaction I have obtained from his catho- 
lic majeſty for the injury I had received, together 

d Spain 

have given me, by laying aſide their armaments, © 
their ſincere diſpoſition to preſerve the general tte 
quillity of Europe, have enabled me to reduce 2 
force by ſea and land. The zeal with which J 
have exerted yourſelves upon the apprehenſion bs 
rupture with Spain, muſt convince the world of oY 
affettionate attachment to me, and of your cv = 
regard for the true intereſts of your country: 15 — 
ſupport I ſhall always rely for the defence © 
honour, and for the ſecurity. of the rights © * 
people. 1 All agitat® 


„With oubles whic | 
Wich regard to the trou deavours have 
never 
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r been wanting to bring them to an end; and in 
tho endeavours, you may be aſſured I ſhall perſe- 


vere. , . 
« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, __.. 
« ]t was with real concern that I found myſelf 
called upon, by the ſituation of public affairs, to alk 
of my faithful commons more than ordinary ſupplies 
for the ſervice of the current year; and I cannot ſuf- 
ficiently thank you for the unanimity, chearfulnels, 
and public ſpirit, with which they have been granted, 
« My lords and gentlemen, mY 

„ While we acknowledge the goodneſs of divine 
providence in preſerving us from thoſe calamities with 
which ſome parts of Europe have been afflicted, let 
me exhort you to employ your beſt endeavours, in 


your ſeveral {tations and countries, to render the na- 


tional happineſs complete, by diſcouraging and ſup- 


preſſing all groundleſs ſuſpicions and domeſtic diſtur- 


bances. I have no other object, and I can have no 
other intereſt, than to reign in the hearts of a free 
and happy people: and it is my earneſt wiſh, that my 


ſubjetts may not be prevented, by any miltakes or 


animoſities amongſt themſelves, from enjoying, in 
the fulleſt extent, the bleſſings of a mild and legal 
government. The ſupport of-our excellent conſti- 
tution is our common duty and intereſt : by that ſtan- 
dard I would wiſh my people to try all public prin- 
ciples and profeſſions, and to look upon thoſe as the 
moſt dangerous enemies, who, under any pretence 
whatſoever, would perſuade them to violate thoſe 
laws, and undermine that authority, which the con- 


ſtitution has provided for the purpoſe of preſerving . 


the general liberty and bappinels.” 


During the continuance of the lord-mayor and Mr. 


alderman Oliver in the Tower, they were addreſſed 
and thanked for their ſpirited conduct in maintaining 
the authority of the laws of their country, by every 
ward in London and by ſeveral towns and boroughs 
in England. Great preparations were made for con- 
duQting the two patriots from the Tower; but the 
parliament being prorogued one day ſooner than was 
expected, a few only of the aldermen, &c. could at- 


tend; the proceſſion was, however, magnificent, and 


they were condufted to the manſion-houſe amidſt 
thouſands of applauding ſpedtators. 8 
Having thus noticed the moſt material domeſtic 
tranſattions, let us now take a vie w of affairs on the 


continent, where the war, which had for ſome time 
ſubſiſted between the Turks and Ruſſians, was carried 


on with the moſt horrid devaſtations. The ſeat of 
war the preceding year“ was on the Danube, and 
the Ruſſians were in general victors; but their con- 
queſts were not obtained without great loſs of men, 
as well by ſickneſs as the ſword. Beſides this, all the 
other caſualties that conſtantly attend the carrying on 
a war in a diſtant country were prodigious. The 
neighbouring provinces were ruined, ſo as to reſemble 
a deſert, and no ſubſiſtance could be procured, 


but at an enormous expence. Money was borrowed 


in other countries for the uſe of the Ruſſians, at the 


f 


» 
— — 


land. On the 7th of July, the whole fleet engaged that of the 
Turks, when the Ottomans were totally defeated. In this fight, 
which was very bloody and deſperate, admiral Spiritdorff engaged 
the Capitana of 100 guns, yard arm to yard arm, when the 
Turkiſh ſhip taking fire, the flames communicated to the Ruſſian 
ſhip : both unhappily blew up, and the crews, a few officers and 
men excepted, periſhed either in the exploſion or the waves. 
| The Turks now fled, in order to fecure themſelves in the bay 
of Schiſma, where, a few nights after their fleet was fired by 
means of three fire-ſhips. A perſon, who was upon the ſpot, 
mentioning this action, ſays, ** A fleet, conſiſting of 200 fail, 
almoſt in one general blaze, preſented a picture of Liſtreſs and hor- 
ror, dreadfully ſublime ; while the flames, with the utmoſt ra- 
pidity, were ſpreading deſtruction on all ſides, and ſhip blowing 
up, after ſhip, with every . ſoul on board, that feared to truſt the 
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* This year alſo the Ruſſians were no leſs ſucceſsful by ſea than 
- ſuch ſhowers of cannon balls, ſhells, and ſm 


poſed the ſolemn dirge of their (the T 
| thi „and between 7 and 800 men: on the fide of 
bete 


haſting 
and other Chriſtians, whom they ſuppoſed to be well aſtected to 
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moſt exorbitant intereſt, and in ſome parts the mer- 
chants refuſed to advance any, ſo that it is impoſſible 
to deſcribe the hardſhips the Ruſſian army ſuffered. 


In March a moſt bloody battle was fought between 
them and the Turks, on the Walachian fide of the 


Danube; and general Weiſman, having obtained a 
victory, croſled the river, where the enemy had ſome 
[mall parties; but the general drove them from their 
polts, and deſtroyed their magazines. | 
The two grand objects the Ruſſians had in view at 
the opening of this campaign were the ſecuring ſuch 
conqueſts as they had made on the Danube, and at 
the ſame time to penetrate with one of their armies 
into Crim Tartary. 2a 
Crim Tartary, ſo famous among the antient Greeks 
by the name of Taurica Cherſoneſus, is a peninſula 


ſurrounded on all ſides by the Euxine or Black Sea, 


except where it joins Little Tartary by a ſmall iſth- 
mus, not above fix miles broad. In this iſthmus 
ſtood the antient city of Precop; but the Turks have 
changed the names of thoſe once celebrated places, 
which were formerly the ſeats of learning and arts, 
The whole peninſula is one of the moſt fertile ſpots 
in the world, abounding with many towns and cities; 
and the entrance, near where Precop ſtood, is forti- 
hed by ſtrong lines, with a trench forty-two feet deep, 


| ſeventy-two broad, and from the bottom of the ditch 


to the creſt of the parapat was ſeventy feet. Strong 


towers had been erefted at proper diſtances from 


each other, and ſtrong cannon were placed upon 


Prince Dolgorucki was the Ruffian general ap- 


pointed to attack this place, and when he arrived be- 


fore the lines, he found it defended hy the chan Se- 


lim Guery in perſon, with an army of $50,000 Tar- 


tars, and 7000 Turks, But notwichſtanding the 
difference of numbers, the prince attacked the place 
on the 25th of June, two days after their. arrival. 
The Tartar prince behaved with great bravery: for 
finding it impoſſible to rally his right wing, he went 
and charged bravely at the head of his left. All his 
efforts, however, were in vain; for in four hours his 
whole army was routed, and the lines forced in every 


place. The Turkiſh garriſon ſurrendered priſoners 
of war the next day ; and.their whole army, cannon, 


ammunition and baggage fell into the hands of the 
conquerors, From this circumſtance the reader will 
ſee, that no fortifications, however ſtrong, nor troops, 
however. caurageous, can hold out againſt cool, ſtea. 


dy, regular diſcipline, which, although it may ſome. 


times be flow, yet in the end it bears down all 
oppoſition. | 


The Ruſſians, having made themſelves mafters 


of this important paſs, over-run the whole of the 


peninſula; the Turkiſh garriſon deſerted, and ha- 
ving deſtroyed the fortifications, embarked on board 
ſome ſhips that lay in the harbour, and ſet ſail for 
their own country, The governor of Arabat made 
ſome defence; but the place was taken by ſtorm, 


and the garriſon put tg the ſword. From thence the 


prince 


waves to ſim for ſhore: the Ruſſians kept uring aped them 

; Ni ſhot, that not one 
of their many thouſand weeping friends on land, who ſaw their 
diſtreſs, dared venture to their relief. Nothing now remained 


but united ſhrieks and unavailing cries, which, joined to the mar- 


tial muſic, and the loud triumphant ſhouts of victors, ſerved to 
ſwell alternately the various notes of joy and ſorrow, that com- 
urks) departing glory.” 

The loſs, on the part of the Ruſſians, was admiral Spiritdorff's 
| e Turks 
s' the deſtruclion of their whole fleet, above 9000 men 
periſhed. 8 — 

The Turks quitted Schiſma in the greateſt conſternation, and 
to Smyrna, murdered an incredible number of Greeks 


the Ruſſians, ſparing neither age nor lex. 
10 A 
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prince continued his march to Caffa, the capital | priſoners, beſides all their baggage, tents, artil. 
city of Crimea, which was immediately ſurrendered | waggons, ammunition and proviſions. By het 51 
to him, and 1000 men, the remains of the garriſon, I pid ſucceſſes, the Turks were driven out of Wal —_ 
were made priſoners of war. | | while the Ruſſians remained maſters of that 5 
- The terror was now ſo great, that the Turks, with- When the news arrived at Conſtantinople £ W 
out waiting for the arrival of the enemy, abandoned } became quite outrageous, and would have 25 5 50 
the important fortreſſes of Taman, fenicola, and | to great extremities, had they not been made "Nay 
Kertſch, which commanded the ſtreights between the beheve, that the loſs was owing to a mutiny : be. 
Black Sea and the town of Azoph, which now fell | had taken place in the army. | Vieh 
into the hands of the Ruſſians, without ſtriking a ſingle During this year, the Ruſſian fleet in the Meg; 
blow. The Tartars ſubmitted to the conquerors, who | ranean did not perform any thing remarkable 1 
took them under their immediate protection; while | the ſevere check given the Greeks, had deter ve wg 
their unfortunate leader retired to Conſtantinople, | more ſober from engaging in the war. The fl. ” 
where he ſoon after died, not without ftrong ſul- greatly diſtreffed for want of proviſions ; 4 oy 
picion that he had been put to death in a private | of their ſhips having been ſent to the Italian wo 
manner... 2 | | purchaſe fuch things as were wanting, they 8 
During theſe tranſactions in the Crimea, the Turks, tuſed admittance, under pretence that they wer ba 
under the command of Mouſſon Oglou, croffed the | fected with the plague. But fill, under all th 1 or 
Danube in three diviſions, in order to attempt to re- advantages, and many others, the Ruſſians, b N 
lieve the fort of Torre, ſituated on the north of that | in with a pitiful cowardly enemy, ſtruck 858 7 rn 7 
river oppoſite to the antient city of Nicopolis. The | terror in the Levant, and made even the Grad Fe 
Furkifh army, however, did not ſucceed ; but a de- nior tremble on his throne. A moſt ſevere bloy if 
tachment of them, under the command of a baflaw, | given to the trade of the Levant; and throu ooh 
attacked the ſtrong fort of Guirgewo, in which was a | the iftands of the Archipelago, the coaſts of e 
Ruſhan garriſon, and in three days the governor and Aſia, nothing was to be ſeen but ruin and deb. 
agreed to capitulate, upon being allowed to march lation: but notwithſtanding, the Ruſſians reaped but 
out with all the honours of war. As this place was | very few advantages, and the climate killed man 
very ſtrong, and had coſt the Ruſhans much trouble | more of their men than thoſe who fell by the "hor 
and loſs before they took it, ſo the conduRt of the go- | Whilſt war was thus carried on between thoſe wed 
vernor filled the minds of the army with indignation, and wide-extended ernpires, and appeared expoſed 
and prince Repuin ordered all the officers to be put rather to exterminate than diminiſh the human race 
under arreſt. _ . the peſtilence, that other dreadful enemy to mankind, 
On the 17th of Auguſt a detachment of the Turks | claimed a ſhare of the ſpoil, and ſeemed too impa- | 
came up with a body of Ruſſians, and the latter were, | tient to wait for the gleanings of the ſword. When 
after a moſt obſtinate defence, put to flight; but they | we conſider the havock made by this dreadful diſorder 
retreated iti the moſt excellent order, taking along | in the Turkiſh army, and that all the provinces near 
with them their wounded men. This was the only field | the Black Sea were more or leſs infetted with it, 1t 
action in which the Turks had hitherto reaped any | will appear little leſs than a miracle that the Ruſſan 
advantage, and it was magnified at Conſtantinople as | army ſhould have eſcaped the fatal contagion. But 
if it had been, a complete victory. ae if their army was fo fortunate as to eſcape, it was not 
The Turks had nothing ſo much at heart as that | fo happy with the interior part of their empire. It 
of eſtabliſhing winter quarters in Walachia, and with ] firſt diſcovered itſelf in the imperial city of Moſcou; 
this view they continued croſſing the Danube in de- | but as it was many hundreds of miles from the theatres 
tached parties. But theſe motions could not efcape | of the war, and from the countries infected, it could 
the notice of a general ſo vigilant and penetrating as | not reaſonably be ſuppoſed that it had been commu- 
"i Romanzow; who no ſooner perceived their defigns, | nicared from thence, It raged during the ſummer 
9 | than he made ſuch a number of maſterly diſpoſitions, | under the appearance of a malignant fever, but in 
= as not only dverthrew their ſchemes, but were con- | autumn it aſſumed its true form, and ſwept away many 
4 ducted with ſuch ability, that every one of them took- | thouſands before it 5 
= | place at the inſtant of time, and was productive of | The cruel ravages of the diforder were not, hon- 
| the effect which was intended. Þ UP pa OE, ever, more ſhocking to humanity, than the effects it 
| Inſtead, therefore, of waiting for the enemy, the | produced on the minds of the barbarous people. 
i Ruffians boldly croſſed the Danube, and attacked | The ſeverity of government had been, in ſome mea- 
1 them on their own fide, a circumſtance they had not | ſure, relaxed, and the moſt horrid licentiouſneſs took 
=_ ſo much as imagined. Two great bodies of Turks, | place. A wild enthuſiaſt pretended that he had a re. 
f one entrenched at Tuleza, and the other at Maczin, | velation from heaven, by which he was informed, 
were attacked at the ſame time by the Ruſſian gene- that a certain image of a faint was endowed with efli⸗ 
rals Weiſman and Miboradowits, and the event was | cacy ſufficient to cure thoſe who were inſetted, andto 
the ſame in both places. The 'entrenchments were | preſerve thoſe who were not. This drew innumerable 
ſtormed, the Turks totally r&@vted, and the towns, | crowds of people together, ſo that many thouſands 
taken, in which were large magazines of arms and | were trampled to death, and the ſick dropped doun 
— TOE —— dead in the midſt of ſuch as were healthy. Thus 
The night following. general Weiſman marched to | the contagion was communicated in ſuch a manner: 
attack the grand vizir's camp, which -was. ſtrongly | that no attempts could reſtrain jts progreſs; while the 
fortified, at a place called Babadagh ; and in it was | populace, aſſembling in ſuch numerous bodies, broke 
the flower of the Turkiſh army, covered with a J out into the moſt violent qutrages.' | 1 
ſtrong train of artillery, Victory, however, was ob- | - The artful impoſtor, who contrived the fraud, bad 
ä tained by the Ruſſians as cheap as before; the Turks placed a cheſt, before the image of che ſaint, 10 . 
a were routed with great ſlaughter, the entrenchments | ceiye ſuch money as the people gave; but the arch- 
* and artillery taken, with the caſtle of Babadagh ; 1 biſhop of Moſcow, Who ſeems to have been 3 1 
while the vizir and his ruined army fled thirty miles, | dent man, ordered the cheſt to be ſcaled up, 8 9500 
to ſeek teſuge in mount Hemnus. in] | it and the image of the ſaint removed 9 of t | 
A few days aſter this important event, general, | church. This act, which deſerved the bigbelt co. 
Effen auacked 2 large body of Turks, and totally | mendation, had a quite different, effect on 1g 
routed them, aſter having killed 2000, and taken 4000 | 
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biſhop's houſe, and utterly demoliſhed it. The good 
prelate had eſcaped through a back door, to one of 
the monaſteries; where he hoped to be protected; 
but thither the enraged multifude followed him, and 
dragging the 'venerable old man into the ſtreets, put 
him to death in the moſt horrid and barbarous manner. 
A body of troops having been ſent to quell the ri- 
oters, they refuſed to diſperſe; upon which the ſol- 
diers fired upon them, and many hundreds of them 
were killed. Many priſoners were taken, and being 
brought to their trials, were puniſhed according to the 
cuſtom of the country. The moſt remarkable cir- 
cumſtance attending this tragical affair was the mur- 
der of the good old archbiſhop, for the Ruſſians re- 
gard their clergy in a more ſacred manner than any 
other nation in Europe; but who can ſet bounds to 
enthuſiaſm, when urged on by the violence of a peſ- 
tilential diſtemper ? 1 


During the courſe of this year, the great kingdom 


of Poland was deluged with blood, from the one ex- 
tremity to the other: the confederates became more 
and mare inveterate againſt each other, and yet the 
fertility of the ſoil furniſhed the means of ſubſiſtence. 

Indeed, it may be juſtly faid, that the Ruſſian am- 
baſſador was the ſovereign of Poland: all orders were 
iſſued from him, though they were ſanctified with the 
name of the king. From this circumſtance we may 
ſee, what an unhappy thing it is to be under an aril- 
tocratical government, where the king is elected by a 
ſele& company of noblemen, who pay no regard to 
his power, and, in the mean time, make flaves of their 
own tenants. In ſhort, there cannot be a more per- 
fect form of government than that where all the pow- 
ers in the ſtate are put upon an equal balance. 

In the mean time, the king of Poland, who had 
been raiſed to the throne from a private ſtation, ſup- 
poties himſelf under his misfortunes with the moſt. 

eroic fortitude, Confcious of the moral rettitude 
of his own heart, he did not even ſuſpett that his 
enemies had the leaſt intention to do him any injury; 
but he was miſtaken, as will appear from the follow- 
ing narrative. 2 on | 

About ten in the evening of the gd of November, 
the king, having been on a viſit to a nobleman in the 
country, returned to his palace at Warſaw; but, juſt 
as his coach was turning the end of the ſtreet, it was 
beſet by ſeveral armed men on horſeback, the chief 
of whom was Koczinſki, an officer among the con- 
federates. Thele deſperadoes having fired their piſ- 
tols into the coach, dragged out the king, and carried 
bim off between two horſemen. The domeſtics who 
attended the coach did all they could to reſcue the 
king, but in vain, for one was killed on the ſpot, and 
the reſt deſperately wounded. 

The Ruſhan ſoldiers ran to arms, and found the 
coach covered with blood, but could learn no ac- 
count of the king; upon which they fallied forth, 
and alarmed the detached parties which were on the 
roads leading to the capital. The aſſaſſins had been 
Joined by ſome of their accomplices at one of the 
gates, and, without ſtopping, rode off with the king 
till they came to the village of Willanow, about ſe- 
ven Engliſh miles diſtant from Warſaw. The Ruſ- 
hans continued purſuing; upon which Koczinſki, with 


four others, ſeparated from the reſt of his compa- 


nions, carrying the king with him. When he had 
proceeded a few miles, he ſent his four companions 
to procure intelligence, whether any of the Ruſſian 
forces were advancing; and no ſooner were they all 
gone, than he fell at the king's feet, imploring his 
pardon, and, at the Tame time, offering to ſave his 
life. They then proceeded to a hut about a mile diſ- 
tant, from whence the king diſpatched a meſſenger 
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cattle with it. 


| plore the 


to the Ruſſian general, who ſent proper perſons to | 


III. A. D. 1771. 829 
attend him, and conduct him home. The king had 


| received two wounds on his head, the one from a 
| ſword, and the other from a ball; and his eſcaping 


with life may be conſidered as one of the moſt extra- 


ordinary incidents we meet with in hiſtory. 


The aſſaſſin Koczinſki produced a paper, by which 


it appeared, that he and his confederates were bound 


by the moſt ſolemn oaths to deliver the king, dead or 


alive, to the confederacy at Czenſtochau; but, as he 
ſaid, his heart failed him, and he was ſeized with re- 
| morſe as ſoon as he law the bleeding wounds of his 
| ſovereign. 


It is evident, that the manner in which the king was 
carried off was attended with much more difficulty than 
if they had killed him on the ſpot; but then it muſt be 
remembered, that no perſons in the world are more 
bewildered in their minds than thoſe who engage in 
unlawful ſchemes: they are bold and reſolute in 
words; but no ſooner have they lifted their hands, 
than all the dreadful conſequences preſent themſelves 


to their minds, and they are unable to proceed any 
. farther. | 


During theſe tranſactions in Poland, the empreſs 


of Ruſſia, the emperor of Germany, and the ever 
_ enterprizing king of Pruſſia, were not idle; they re- 


ſolved to avail themſelves of ſuch circumſtances, and 
divide the unhappy kingdom, by each taking a part; 
but this greatly offended the Germans, who were 


afraid of having the Ruſſians too near them. 


While Greece and Poland were overrun with ar- 


mies, Germany, eſpecially towards the ſouth and eaſt, 
Vas ſuffering all thoſe calamities which ariſe from the 
; ſcarcity of proviſions. © This dearth was not arti- 
| ficial, but real; for in Bohemia the ſcarcity was ſo 
| great, that a ſevere famine prevailed, and great num- 
; bers of people periſhed for want of food. Theſe 


diſtreſſes were much heightened by the ſeverity of the 
winter, for in many places the poor people ſtripped - 
the thatch from off their houſes, in order to feed their 
Nor was the ſpring more favourable, 
for the vaſt quantities of ſnow which melted on th 
mountains, fell down in torrents on the level country, 


and ſwept away every thing before it; and the great 
rivers having burſt through their ancient boundaries, 
| ſcenes of confuſion, terror and diſtreſs were ſpread 


on every fide. The calamity continued to increaſe 
as the ſeaſon advanced; and, in fummer, when the 
beſt weather is expected, nothing was to be ſeen but 
continual rains, fo that the country ſeemed to reſemble 
the ocean, rather than land for the habitation of 


mew. | 


The inundations of the Elbe were particularly 
dreadful; many parts of Lower Saxony, and the 
march of Brandenburgh were totally ruined. The 
inhabitants of the town. of Hamburgh were truly diſ- 
treſſed ;\ the water entered one of the gates, and 
threatened immediate deſtruction; ſo that every per- 
ſon in the place was obliged to aſſiſt, in order to di- 
vert its courſe, and prevent its further progreſs. The 


great ſuburb towards the Elbe, where the gentry had 


their houſes and gardens, was ſo covered with water, 
that only the tops of the trees could be ſeen, - The 
magiſtrates ordered a public faſt to be kept, to im- 
divine mercy, and avert the 3 
judgments. | e er . Wr 
At Prague, a riot having happened, in conſequence 
of the ſcarcity of proviſions, the governor told n 
people, that unleſs they diſperſed, he would order the 
troops to fire upon them: to which they anſwered, © 
with great coolneſs and indifferenee, that they would 
look upon the execution of his threatenings as a fa- 
vour, a ſudden death by a ſhot being much preferable 
to a flow one by famine. The governor had huma- 
nity. and prudence enough to refrain from fulfilling - 
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the members to the palace, ordered them to regiſter 


bond to ſtand by each other in doing jullice, although 


| dieputed their firſt preſident to wait on the king. But 


| baniſhment. This accordingly took place, and theſe 


and made way for an att, the next ſeſſions, of a moſt 


_ ceeding her death, the ph 


| the laid her hand upon her heart, and went off without a groan, 


Herren highnes was the youngeſt danghter of Frederick II, | 
; 


. Frederick; late prince of Wales; by whom the had iflue as 


_ 
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his threats; and having tranſmitted an account of 
theſe tranſactions to the empreſs queen, ſhe burſt into 
tears, and immediately ſent them a comfortable 
relief. 3 Fon 
On the 12th. of February this year the king of 
Sweden died ſuddenly, and was ſucceeded by his fon, 
the preſent king, then at Paris on his travels, The 
Senate of Sweden met, and having drawn up the 
common diploma, by which the prince was inveſted 
with the regal dignity, expreſſes were diſpatched to 
him at Paris, to notify the news in form, and deſire 
his majeſty would return to his own dominions. He 
did not, however, leave Paris till he had concluded a 
treaty with the French king, and then he ſet out, ae- 
companied by his brother. At Berlin, he ſpent a 
few days in cloſe conference with his uncle, the king 
of Pruſſia; and then continued his journey to Stock- 
holm, where he was received amidſt the acclamations 
of his ſubjeQs. | | 1 
This year one of the moſt remarkable revolutions 
in the internal government of France took place, of 
any we find mentioned in biſtory. That faithful, un- 
coriupted body of men, the parliament of Paris, 
had long defended the liberties of their fellow ſub- 
jects; but integrity, and every other virtue, are little 
regarded by lawleſs power. The king having ſent for 


830 


ſome iniquitous edifts ; but they abſolutely reſuſed, 
and returning to the parliament-houſe, entered into a 


the conſequence ſhould be death. 

A body of dragoons ſurrounded the parliament- 
houſe, and forced the clerks to regiſter the edicts; 
upon which the parliament proteſted againſt it, and 


all the anſwer they received from the' haughty mo- 
narch was, that next day they ſhould be all ſent into 


venerable fathers and guardians of the laws were ſent 
to. different villages at a great diſtance from their 
friends and families. Such was the fate of this noble 
and difintereſted aſſembly, whole actions would have 
done honour to a Roman ſenate. This fall was not fo 

lorious from the cauſe in which it was engaged, than 
— the circumſtances which attended it; for ſeveral 
of the other parliaments in the provinces reſigned 
their offices, in honour of that of Paris. 

Having thus noticed the moſt material foreign 
tranſattions of this year, let us now return to affairs 
at home, where, during the receſs of parliament, an 
event took place, which ſurprized the whole nation, 


extraordinary nature. The event alluded to was no 
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On the Sth of Fe 
died, at Carlton-houſe, her 
of Wales, mother to his 


„ abont fix o'clock in the morning, 
a bighneſs the princeſs dowager 
majeſty. In the evening pre- 
ian felt her pulſe, and told her it was 
more regular than it had been for ſome time: her highneſs an- 
ſwered, Ves: and I think I ſhall have 4 good night's reſt.” 
She them embraced the king, and he obſeryed nothing particular 
in her, except that ſhe ſeemed to teſtify greater warmth and affec- 
tion than uſual. His majeſty afterwands retired to an anti-cham-. 
ber with the phyſieian, who told himythather highneſs would not 
out. live the morning, which induced his majefty to ſtay there all 
night. He did not ſee his royal mother any more till ſhe was 
dead, for the remained very quiet all the night, nor did ſne give 
any tokens of death till a few minutes before ſhe expired, — 


As ſoon as his m̃ajeſty was informed of her departure, he came 
and took her by the hand, kiſſed i:, and burſt into tears: a ſhort 
time after which he retired to St. James's, | | 


Dake of S$axe-Gotha ; born on zoth of November 1719. 
She was marned at St. James's on the 27th of April 1736, to 


* 
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Denmark. Dead. | ; 8 tof the zoth 
| Her royal highneſs had, by an act of 3 life, in caſe 
of George II. a revenue of 50,0001. per annum or, and th. 
ſhe ſurvived the prince, which was to d ol 


che Spaniards, thoſe valuable acquiſitions, if not pro- 


number of ſhips for the protection of our commerce 
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other than the marriage of his royal highneſs the duke 
of Cumberland with Mrs, Horton, a widow lady 
and daughter to lord Irnham, of the kingdom of Ire. 
land. This ſtep of the duke's gave great offence at 
court, eſpecially as it had been openly acknowledged 
by the parties, and not concealed in the ſame manner 
as the marriage of the duke of Glouceſter vith the 
counteſs dowager of Waldegrave. 
A. D. 1772. The parliament met on the 21ſt of 
January *, and the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſt 
with a {peech from the throne ; in which he expreſſed 
much ſatisfaction, that neither the foreign nor do. 
_ meſtic ſtate of affairs required their more early at. 
tendance : that, now they were aſſembled, they would 
no doubt, attend to the intereſts of the nation, and 
regulate its internal policy, as well as its foreign con. 
merce. They were likewiſe informed- that the king 
of Spain had given up Fort Egmont, and that ye 
| were on the beſt terms with that court. He con. 
cluded, with recommending to them, to keep the 
navy, on the molt reſpectable footing, to be ready in 
caſe of any neceſſity for the future. 
Io this ſpeech addreſſes were preſented in the 
| uſual form ; after which the public buſineſs was oper. 
ed, by. making proper inquiries into the ſtate of the 
navy; and the miniſtry propoſed, that 25,000 me 
ſhould be voted for the ſervice of the current yea: 
In ſupport of this motion, it was urged, by the 
miniſtry, that the French had ſent a conſiderable ſeet 
to the Eaſt-Indies ; and that we were, on that account, 
- obliged to ſupport a more conſiderable naval force 
there than before: that a large ſquadron was em- 
ployed in the protection of our Weſt-India iſlands; 
for ſhould any miſunderſtanding ariſe between us and 


perly taken care of, would fall into the hands of our 
enemies: that the war between the Ruſſians and 
Turks made it alſo neceſſary to employ a greater 


in the Mediterranean and the Archipelago, than had 
been cuſtomary in times of general peace ; that by 
keeping up a reputable body of ſeamen, we ſhould 
not be under the cruel neceſſity of granting prels- 
warrants in caſe of the breaking out of a new var; 
and although the expence might be more than 1s 
common in times of peace, the advantages would 
amply repay it. | 
\ To theſe arguments it was anſwered, by thoſe in 
oppoſition, that the nation was already groaning 
under a load of taxes; and, inſtead of doing or pro- 
poſing any thing for paying off the national debt, 
here was a propoſal made to increaſe it in a ume 
profound peace: that, allowing the exigencies 4 = 
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George, born May 24, 1738, O. S. now king of Great 
Britain. 7 RT 

Edward duke of York, _ March 14, 17 39; died September 
„ 1767, at Monaco in Italy. on | 
7 Elizabeth, born December, 3o, 1740; died September 4, 


1759. | | | 
| "William Henry, Duke of Glouceſter, born November 14! 


* Frederick, Duke ef Cumberland, born . 
36 Lalla, born March 8, 1748. Dead. 1765 

Frederick, born May 13, 1750; died December 29, Nl faber 
Caroline Matilda, born July 11, (after the death of bug 0 


2 4 


firſt payment took place five days after his deceaſe: 4 offce, 
that — 5 was to be paid out * the revenues of te Fe = | 
and the other 10 . out of the = | N 
t from all fees, taxes gr charges whatever. ut erred vi 
| * 15 ch thg corpſe of her ee ys Weta 
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times required it, yet it did not appear, but chat, on 
every future occaſion, the ſame pretence might be 
made, whether there was any real neceſſity for it or 
not. | a 

Two of our greateſt naval. commanders ſtrongly 
oppoſed the motion, and condemned the then pre- 


ſent arrangement of the fleet. They obſerved, that 


the force already in the Eaſt-Indies was either too 


great, or too little: that if the appearances of a 
permanent peace, as held out in the ſpeech, were to 
8 relied on, it was too great, and, in caſe of war, it 
was inſufficient: that the ſame objettions lay to the 
arrangement at Jamaica, where the ſquadron conſiſ- 
ted only of about four ſhips, and was altogether un- 
able to proteR it, ſuppoſing any danger of an attack. 
Many ſevere ſarcaſms were levelled at the miniſtry 
for the futility of their conduct, becauſe they accom- 
panied a ſpeech which breathed nothing but ſenti- 
ments of peace, with all the actual preparations for 
war. At laſt, the queſtion having been put, the mo- 
tion was carried as uſual, and the miniſtry reigned 


triumphant, _ | 


The next buſineſs that came before the houſe was | 


a a petition for leave to bring in a bill to excuſe ſome 
of the clergy from ſubſcribing to the 39 articles 
of religion. It was urged in favour of the motion, 
that they could not ſubſcribe to doctrines of human 
invention, but only to the ſacred ſcriptures; and that 
it was their right to explain them according to what 
they eſteemed their genuine ſenſe and meaning. On 
the other hand, it was urged againſt the motion, that 
to grant ſuch an indulgence would be to open a door 
for all ſorts of licentiouſneſs : for, under a pretence 
that ſuch and ſuch tenets were the pure dictates of 
conſcience, the fundamental doArines of our reli- 
gion would be ſubverted, and blaſphemy taught in 
our churches : that moſt of thoſe who bad aſſociated 


at the Feathers Tavern upon this ſiniſter buſineſs had 


been formerly diſſenters, but had left their original 
profeſſion, in order to enjoy ſome of the ſpoils of the 
church, and that they had brought their Arian and 
Socinian notions along with them: that if their con- 
ſciences were ſo very tender, they might throw up 
their livings, and return to their conventicles, where 
they would be at liberty to diſſeminate what notions 
they pleaſed: that, by doing ſo, they would give a 
convincing proof of their diſintereſtedneſs; but no- 
thing could be more reaſonable, than for a church 
eftabliſhed by law to beſtow her honours upon thoſe 
who ſubſcribed to her doctrines, and conformed to her 
diſcipline. Upon the whole, the motion was rejected 
by a great majority, and not without ſome ſevere 
ſtrictures on the condutt of thoſe by whom it had been 
promoted. | 

But of all the buſineſs tranſatted during this ſeſ- 
ſions, none was conſidered as of ſuch importance, 
or made greater noiſe, than that of a meſſage ſent by 
his majeſty to the houſe of lords. In this meſſage it 
was obſerved, that his majeſty being defirous, Bo 
paternal affection to his own family, an anxious con- 
cern for the future welfare of his people, and the ho- 
nour and dignity of his crown, that the right of ap- 
proving all marriages in the royal family, as a matter 
of public concern, had always belonged to the princes 
of this realm; he therefore recommended to both 
houſes to take it into their ſerious conſideration, whe- 
ther it may not be wiſe and expedient to ſupply the 
defefts of the laws now in being, and, by ſome new 
proviſion, more effectually guard the deſcendants of 
his late majeſty, except ſuch as were already married 
to foreign princes, from; marrying without the appro- 
bation of his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, firſt 
Macao IE Rx 
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purpoſes intended. This bill was oppoſed, with 
Joy ſtrength of argument, by ſome of the moſt re- 
peCtable peers in the nation. All the judges were 
lent for to give their opinion, which was, that the 
marriages of the intermediate branches of the royal 
family muſt be approved of by the king, but how far 
that power extended over collateral branches, they 
could not ſay, At laſt the motion was carried, though 
not till fourteen lords entered a proteſt againſt it, as 
being inconſiſtent with the law of nature, 

In the houſe of commons, the bill met with a much 
ſtronger repulſe; and thoſe in oppoſition boldly 
declared, that it had been brought in at a time when 
moſt of the gentlemen of the hs whoſe opinions 
would have been of great ſervice, were gone on the 
circuits, But, notwithſtanding all the ſtrength of 
argument, it paſſed, and ſoon after received the royal 
aſſent, All that we ſhall ſay concerning this bill ſhall 
be reduced to a few words, By thoſe who promoted 
it, it was faid, that, abſtracting from all principles of 
natural right, it was neceſſary that municipal inſtitu- 
tions ſhould take place, eſpecially where the public 
ſafety was concerned: that, during the diſtraQtions 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, ſome 
branches of the royal family had married in the moſt 
imprudent manner with the daughters and widows of 
ſubjects, which was attended with ſuch a train of 
evils, that the whole nation was deluged in blood : 
that, properly ſpeaking, no attempt had been made 
to ſet aſide natural rights, any further than was'ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to preſerve the public peace, which 
was much preferable to the ſtate of individuals, 

On the other hand, it was urged, that all mankind, 
in the act of marriage are, by nature, free: that no 
marriage can ever be a real, legal one, where the 
conſent of the parties has not firſt been obtained: 
that no political laws can ſet aſide natural rights: that 
if choice alone can conſtitute a real marriage, then 
nothing can authorize the moſt dignified perſon in the 
univerſe to lay a reſtraint on any perſon whatever. It 
was urged further, that ſuch an unlimited power given 
to the ſovereign was, in all reſpetts, inconſiſtent with 
the conſtitution, nor was there one precedent in hiſ- 
tory to give countenance to it: that, had it been in- 
herent as a principle in our conſtitution, it muſt have 
long ſince become the ſubje& matter of many of our 
ſtatutes: that, on the contrary, till the preſent time, 
this prerogative was unheard-of in Engliſh juriſpru- 
dence : that there was no remedy in law appertaining 
to ſuch pretended right in the crown, nor any couft 
of law in which a proſecution could be carried on for 
ſuch pretended offences; and as, therefore, there 
could be no right without a remedy, it was evident 
this prerogative could have no real exiſtence : that 
the act which regulated other marriages, expreſsly ex- 
cepted the royal family; and it is well known, that 


the common law, until that period, left all men to their 


* 


natural liberty. _ | 
Such were the arguments made uſe of in this de- 


bate, at᷑ the cloſe of which the queſtion being put, it 


was carried by a great majority, and (as we have al- 
ready obſerved) afterwards received the royal aſſent. 
This matter being adjuſted, the attention of the 
parliament was directed to the affairs of the Eaſt- India 


company, which at this time were in a very perptexed 


ſituation. On the goth of March, the 8 


man of the company moved the houſe for ſeave to 
bring in a bilþ for the better regulation of the ſervants 


belonging to the company in India. The grand ob- 


jett in view was, to reſtrain the governor's council; 
and, indeed, all che ſervants belonging to the com- 


pany from carrying on any ſort of trade, and to give 
the directors of the company a ſovereign power over 

their own ſervants. . 5 
It was urged, in ſupport of the motion, chat the bad 
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_ diſmiſſing them. That nothing was more inconſiſtent 
with true policy, than to ſuffer governors of provinces, | 


* 
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ſtate of Affairs in India was owing to the ſmall power 


the court of directors had over their ſervants, as they 
could not puniſh them in any other manner than by 


at a great diſtance, to become traders and merchants; 
and that the court of Bengal was not able to admi- 
niſter juſtice to all the other ſettlements. 

In anſwer to this it was ſaid, that it was an unpar- 
liamentary thing to propoſe bringing in a bill to re- 
dreſs a grievance without producing ſufficient proof 
that the grievance exiſted., That the houſe ought 
firſt to enter into an enquiry concerning our preſent 
fituation of affairs in India, and the cauſes that led 
to it; that jt was to be feared the enquiry would ſhew, 
that the evils lay too deep to be remedied by the pro- 
poſed bill; that it would be almoſt impoſſible to pre- 
vent the company's ſervants from trading either di- 
realy or indirettly ; and that the ſending out ſome 


gentlemen learned in the laws as judges was very 


inadequate to the purpoſe of adminiſtering juſtice to 
the people, in ſuch a vaſt extended tratt of land ; 
and that the matter was premature, becauſe we had 
not yet determined by what code of laws the people 
were to be governed. | 
The motion, however, was carried, and this led to 
an enquiry into the ſtate of affairs in India, All the 
apers belonging to the company were ordered to be 
Jaid before a ſele& committee of the houſe, and from 
the peruſal of them, many important diſcoveries were 
made. Indeed, it was found, that the mode of go- 
vernment in India was, in every reſpett, arbitrary, 
unconſtitutional, and no wes for preſerving the 
rights of the people, or adminiſtering juſtice to in- 
dividuals, The committee, finding the buſineſs en- 


creaſing faſt, and the ſeaſon far advanced, deſired 


leave to continue fitting during the receſs of par- 
liament, or, at leaſt, till ſuch time as they could go 
through with the intended enquiry. 


In the mean time, the ill temper which had unac- 


countably taken place between the two houſes the 
preceding ſeſſion, ſtill continued during the preſent; 
and, except in tranſmitting of bills from the one to 


the other, there was no more communication between 
them, than if they had been the jealous councils of 


two rival ſtates. 
In this ſtate of affairs, the lords having fent a bill 
to the commons by a maſter in chancery, and a clerk 


aſſiſtant, the whole houſe conſidered it as an indignity, 
and would not accept the meſſage till they had exa- 


mined the journals, to know if there were any pre- 
cedents of ſendings bills in that manner. In the 
courſe of a haſty and paſſionate debate, which enſued 
upon that occaſion, ſeveral gentlemen mentioned, 


that, on the firſt day of the preſent ſeffions, they had 
been 8 turned out of the houſe of lords, even 


before the ſpeaker could get out of the door. A mo- 
tion was then made to appoint a committee to ſearch 


for precedents, of the manner of bills being ſgnt from 


the lords, and alſo of the improper behaviour of the 
lords to the commons. Exceptions, however. were 


taken to the word improper, as if it had carried an 


appearance of prejudging the caſe; and, after a warm 


debate, the word was left out. 


The report of the committee was, that the lords 
bad behaved in a very improper manner, and that 


the bill, which till lay on the table, ſhould be ſent. | 


back. This was oppoſed by adminiſtration, who ſaid 
it would lay a foundation 2 a quarrel, which might 
not be eaſily accommodated; and accordingly the 
motion was over- ruled. 

A motion was then made for a conference vith the 


lords, but over- ruled in the ſame manner as the | 


other; and, after long debates, and ſeveral propoſed 
amendments, the matter ended in a meſſage to the 
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lords, wherein the impropriety of the meſſengers u. 

the only complaint ſtated, which, it was hoped, wok 
not be drawn into a precedent. This produced an 
anſwer, that the bill had been ordered in the ufa 
manner, and that the matter of complaint was Oc 

honed by the illneſs of one of the perſons who ſhould 
have preſented it; that a good correſpondence win 


wiſhed for, and that it was not meant to Introduce 


any precedent contrary to eſtabliſhed ulage. 
On the gth of June his majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers, and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from 


the throne; in which he took notice of the laudahle 


conduct of his parliament, that had condutted the 
affairs of the public with ſuch ſpirit and prudence 
He thanked them for the care they had taken of hs 
family in making the act relating to the royal tamily; 
and informed them of the pacific diſpoſition of thoſe 
perſons with whom we had any concern. That there 
was great reaſon to believe, that the public tranquil. 
lity would not be diſturbed. The commons vere 
thanked in the moſt cordial manner for the lupplies 
they had granted; and great joy was expreſſed that 
there were ſtill ſome hopes that the national debt 
would be reduced. He concluded with telling them, 
that he doubted not but they would carry to their re. 
ſpective countries the ſame principles and the ſame 


_ zeal for the public good they had already manifeſted, | 
| and that they would cultivate a ſpirit of harmony and 


confidence among all ranks of the people; to con- 
vince them, that without a due reverence for the lays, 
neither their civil nor religious rights could be en- 
joyed in comfort or ſecurity; and to aſſure them that 
their intereſts were conſidered as inſeparably con- 
nefted with thoſe of the crown; and that his majclly 
is, and ever was perſuaded, that the proſperity and 
glory of his reign muſt depend on his poſſeſſing the 
alfections, and maintaining the happineſs of his 
people. : | | 

Having thus mentioned the moſt material domeſtic 


tranſadtions of this year, we ſhall now conſider the | 


ſtate of affairs on the continent ; where, the firſt 
thing that engages our attention 1s, the revolution 
that took place in the government of Sweden, which 
is of ſo remarkable a nature, as to deſerve a minute 
relation. | | 

It is acknowledged, by moſt of thoſe who have 
written of Sweden, that no nation in general ever 
enjoyed more liberty. Though governed by kings, 
theſe kings were originally elected by the people, 
and their power circumſcribed within very narrow li- 
mits. The ſenate, in a manner, exerciſed the whole 
executive power; and the general diets, were compoſe 
of repreſentatives from the nobility, clergy, burgelles, 
and peaſants, Here we find a happy mixture o 
power, and ſuch as had not been known in any other 
European nation theſe many years; for all ranks of 
people were repreſented in their diets or parliaments. 
It was not; however, without its defects; for the 
power of the diet being great, ſuch as compoſed ic 
often played the tyrant over their dependents of 
tenants, which made the people wiſh for a change o 
government. 


About the time of the reformation, the popilh 


| clergy in Sweden had become ſo odious to the peo- 


ple, that they embraced the doftrines of Luther, 8 
the proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed among 121 : 
From that time forward, Sweden began to £975! 
princes having, 


; rn- 
for about a century, conduted the affairs of gove 
ment, it -became at laſt a flouriſhing no, 
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tary power, to give up all pretence to legiſlation. By 
he Ck or pSilar mech he greatly enlarged the 
dominions of Sweden, by new conqueſts; and, at his 
death in 1696, left it one of the moſt powerful king- 
doms in Europe. He was ſucceeded by his fon 
Charles XII. who inherited the intrepidity, obſtina- 
cy, harſhneſs, and violence of his father, without 
any of his diſſimulation. He carried deſpotiſm to a, 
ſtill greater height ; for he threw by all the forms of 
law, and decided peremptorily in every thing, with- 
out admitting of any diſcuſſion; - The events of this 
prince's life are too well known to be recited here, 
only that his invincible obſtinacy and implacable diſ- 
poſition brought on his ruin, after a life ſpent in he- 
roic adventures, and abſurd purſuits, which ſeemed 
to border on madneſs. He found his nation, when 
he aſcended the throne, at the higheſt pitch of glory ; 
but he left it reduced to miſery. 

His ſiſter received the crown from the ſtates and 
the ſenate, to be held by her in the ſame manner as 
in ancient times; jo that from the bleſſings of a mild 
government, the nation began to aſſume a new form; 
and to recover from the miſeries into which it had 
been plunged. In this manner things were condutt- 
ed with great prudence, till the death of the late 
king ; and his preſent majeſty, when he aſcended the 
throne, made ſuch, proteſtations of his doing nothing 
" vithout their advice and conſent, that thoſe perſons 
who are well acquainted with the heart of man, and 
the common occurrences of life, would have imagined 
that he intended to deceive. 

But notwithſtanding all the plauſible pretences and 
the ſtrenuous endeavours of the court party, no re- 
laxation could be obtained in the articles which re- 
ſtricts the regal power, although the coronation had 
been delayed a conſiderable time for that purpoſe. 
The king was obliged to ſign all the articles in their 
original form, without any ſingle exception, and even 
to confirm them by oath. Indeed the articles were 

ſo numerons and ſo reſtrictive, that ſcarce any prince 
could have been brought to comply with them ; but 
this king had ſo repeatedly profeſſed republican prin- 
ciples, that it might have been ſaid they were framed 
by himſelf. 

Theſe affairs being ſettled, the coronation was con- 
duQted in the molt magnificent manner, and every 
demonſtration of joy was diſplayed on that occaſion, 
He was next day waited on by the fenate and the four 
orders of the diet, and the ſpeech made to them by 
the king was' one of the moſt lively and animated 
that we meet with in hiſtory. There was, however, 
ſomething of ambiguity in it ; for ſpeaking of the ar- 
ticles he had ſigned, he ſaid, © Unhappy is that king 


who wants the tie of oaths to ſecure himſelf on the 


throne, and who, not aſſured of the hearts of his ſub- 
jeRs, is conſtrained to reign by the laws, when he 
cannot by the love of his people.” Such was the 


manner in which this prince began his reign, and what 


were his views will appear afterwards, | 

Ihe diet ſtill continued fitting, when thoſe ſchemes 
that had been hatching began to reveal themſelves. 

As it was neceſſary the experiment ſhould be made 


at a conſiderable diſtance from the capital, in order |, 


that it might in ſome degree operate before the ſenate 
or diet ſhould receive information of it, and might 


thereby acquire a conſiderable degree of ſtrength, | 
| formed the ſenate of theſe proceedings; and ſhewn 


before their attempt to cruſh it could take place, it 

was reſolved that it ſhould. break out where ſuch of 

= military were quartered as the court could con- 
e in. 


Scania, a province in the ſouth-weſt extremity of | 
Sweden, and about 2 zo miles from Stockholm, was | 
| burghers to put themſelves under arms, and take their 


the place pitched upon; for as that province is only 


ſeparated from Denmark by the Sound, conſequently | 


Sreat numbers of the military are conſtantly quar- 


tered in it. It was agreed, that the king ſhould re- 
main in Stockholm ; that his brother, prince Charles, 
ſhould ſet out for Chriſtianſtadt, under pretence of 
meeting his mother, who had been on a viſit to the 
court of Berlin; and prince Frederick Adolphus 
went into the neighbouring province of Oſtragothia, 
which hes in the way from Stockholm, under pretence 
of drinking the mineral waters. 

Every thing being now in as good order as pol- 
fible, one Hellichins, a captain of foot, having brought 
over his company to join him, the magazines and 
arms were ſeized on, and then he cauſed a manifeſto 
to Le publiſhed and diſtributed among the people to 
the following purport : That thoſe perſons who called 
themſelves the ſtates of Sweden had not only uſurped 
that power, but had likewiſe by their arbitrary pro- 

ceedings brought the nation to a ſtate of ruin: that 
they had entered into foreign connections without the 
conſent of either the king or the people ; and although 
the people were in a manner ſtarving, yet no corn had 
been brought into the country to relieve their preſſing 
_ neceſſities : that under pretence of promoting the 
good of the ſubjetts, they had made the moſt oppreſ- 
ive taxes: that they had ſtripped the king of the 
regal power, and left him no more than an empty 
title; ſo that however willing he might be to redreſs 
their grievances, yet it was not in his power, For 
theſe reaſons, and for many others that might be men- 
tioned, they renounced all allegiance to this preten- 
ded diet, and exhorted all faithful Swedes to join 
with them in ſuppreſſing an order that had brought 
ſuch evils upon the kingdom. They concluded, in 
the - uſual ſtrain, with an appeal to heaven, of 
the rettitude of their motives and intentions; at 
the ſame time, begging for the divine bleſſing upon 
their undertakings, 

From thele particulars it will appear, that this ma- 
nileſto had been firſt fabricated in the king's cabinet; 
and that Hellichins, who publiſhed it, was no more 
than a tool for that purpoſe, and had previouſly been 
inſtrutted to act his part. The whole garriſon of 
Chriſtianſtadt declared in favour of the manifeſto, 
and they were ſoon joined by great numbers of pea- 
ſants from different parts of the country. 

Prince Charles, who was then at Carelſcroon, no 
ſooner heard of the revolt, than he afſembled the 
forces in the neighbourhood, and took upon him the 
command of the garriſon, in which was a great ma- 
gazine of arms and ammunition. He then cauſed a 
manifeſto to be publiſhed, of ſo myſterious a nature, 
that no perſon could well know what part he intended 
to aft. He ſaid, he could not behold with indiffer- 
ence the flames of civil' war breaking out in his dear 
native country; and therefore he was, determined to 
ſuppreſs the inſurreftion, and deſired that all thoſe 
| who wiſhed well to their country would follow his 
| ſtandard. Accordingly, having placed ſuch a gar- 
riſon in Carelſeroon as he could depend on, he put 
himſelf at the head of the remainder of the troops, 
and began his march to Chriſtianſtadt, with ſeveral 
pieces of cannon. His brother prince Frederick, 

taking the ſame advantage of the inſurreQion, put 
| himſelf at the head of the troops of Oſtragothia, be- 
fore any news had reached Stockholm. In the mean 
time general Rudbeck, who happened to be then in 
Oſtragothia, fet out for Stockholm, and having in- 
them prince Charles's manifeſto, there remained no 
doubt what were the real intentions of the court. : 
As the guards were firmly attached to the king, 
the ſenate did not chuſe to truſt them, nor did they 
conſult the king upon any thing. They ordered the 


ſtations in different parts of the city, under the 


command of count Halling ; who was alſo conſidered 
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as prime miniſter. All this time the king ſeemed per. 
feQly eaſy ; but when the ſenate ſent him an order 
to ſign for recalling his brother, he refuſed to do it; 


but the refuſal was not regarded, for they put both 


the king's ſeal and name to it. 

Though the king ſeemed totally inactive with re- 
| 2 to theſe important tranſattions, yet it is evident 
at he was taking the moſt effeQual meaſures to 
accompliſh the great deſign he had in view; to the 
ſucceſs of which nothing contributed ſo much as the 
ſecrecy and ſilence with which they were conducted. 
The Ls had ſent for two regiments from Up. 
land, and upon their arrival the king afſembled the 
ſenate, demanding to know why they had ſent for 
troops without his conſent. Upon that they, in a 
= manner, commanded him to ſhew ſome letters that 
had been ſent him by his brothers? but this he 
refuſed to comply with in the moſt poſitive manner. 
The altercation between him and the ſenators grew 
warm; and one of them proceeded fo far as to at- 
tempt to ſeize his ſword, upon which he boldly drew 
it, and the ſenators were ſo much frightened, that he 
had an opportunity of getting out of the door, which 
he locked behind him, and put the key in his 

pocket. | 

Having thus cooped up the ſenators, he.went to 
the guard room, where he aſſembled the officers, and 

made a long ſpeech to them, complaining of the 

miſeries the people groaned under, from the abuſe of 
power in the ſenators, and that this cruel tyranny be- 
came every day more and more intolerable. 

He told them further, that he was determined to 
run all hazards to get rid of them, and aſked the 
officers whether they would not aſſiſt their king in 
ſhaking off ſo ignominious a yoke, and reſtore the 


nation to its antient liberty. To this propoſal the 


officers in general aſſented with great readineſs, as 
well as the ſoldiers; upon which the king aſked them, 
if they would take an oath of allegiance to him ? 
which they as readily complied with. | 
Every thing being thus far conducted, the king, 
in conſequence of a previous conſultation with his 
friends, had a white linen handkerchief round his 
arm, as a ſignal; upon which many of the nobility 
and gentry flocked to him. He then put himſelf at 
the head of the guards, and ſeized on all the maga- 
zines, without ſo much as one perſon ventyring to op- 
ſe him, | Et 
The whole garriſon of Stockholm, although com- 
manded by baron Rudbeck, who hated the king, 
deſerted their leader, and followed the king's ſtan- 
dard. The old baron ran with his ſword drawn 
through the ſtreets, calling out to the people to take 
arms in defence of their liberties ; but it was too late, 


for they imagined they might live as happily under 


one tyrant as under five hundred. 

Thus, in a large nation, a revolution was brought 
about without bloodſhed, tumult, or the leaſt oppoſi- 
tion; while the people flocked together in the ſame 
inoffenſive manner as if they had been going to ſee 
ſome holiday ſports. The king then repaired to the 
caſtle, where having aſſembled the foreign miniſters, 
he told them, that it was with the utmoſt reluQtance 


4 


he had been obliged to take ſuch a ſtep, as would 


ſurprize all Europe; but the ſafety of his own per- 
ſon, and the ſecurity of the ſtate, rendered it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. He entreated them to inform their 
reſpeQtive courts, that his motives, when made 
known, would juſtify them; and that this affair 
| ſhould not make the leaſt alteration in his conduQ with 
reſpełt to the other European powers. The next 
morning all the magiſtrates took an oath to obey 
none but the king, and ſuch of the ſenators or depu- 


ties who refuſed to take it were committed to priſon, 
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| ingratiate himſelf with the lower claſs of people; a. 


— 


he ſhould appoint to that office ſuch as he approved 


again. 


| to endear himſelf the more to them. He alſo conſe 
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and told, that unleſs they complied within one month 
they muſt for ever depart out of the kingdom. 

The following day being appointed for aboliſhin 
the old form of government, and the eſtabliſhment of 
the new, the king ordered the ſtates to be aſſembled 
for that purpoſe. Previous to this, guards had bee, 
placed round the hall of the palace, fo that there way 
not the leaſt doubt but his orders would be punduallv 
obeyed. The king entered the hall in his regalia, and 
having made a long ſpeech, complained of the ſenate 
for having preſumed to att as if in a legiſlative capa. 
city, without power from the diet. He ſaid, that the 
diet on the one hand, and the ſenate on the other 
ſeemed to claim each a ſeparate power, while him. 
elf, though honoured with the title of king, enjoyed 
no more than the ſhadow of royalty. He concluded 
by telling them, that the ſenate had actually preſumed 
to receive ſubſidies from foreign powers, whoſe coun. 
ſels governed Sweden; but that he would now affert 
the honour of his crown, and promote the intereſts of 
his loyal and peaceable ſubjedts. 

The king took a moſt ſolemn oath, by which he 
renounced all claims to arbitrary power; after which 
he cauſed the new form of government to be read. 
It conſiſted of fifty-ſeven articles, but they may be 
all comprized in the following : That the king ſhall 
for the future, chuſe the ſenate, or, in other words, 


of: that he ſhall aſſemble the ſtates when he pleats, 
and likewiſe, when he pleaſes, diſſolve their meeting, 
ſo as they have ſat at one time full three months: that 
the taxes ſhall be granted by the ſtates ; but if not 
granted within three months after their meeting, then 
the old ones ſhall be levied. In caſe of any ſudden 
exigence, ſuch as the fear of invaſion, the king ſhall 
impoſe taxes till ſuch times as the ſtates can be called 
together: that when the ſtates are aſſembled, they 
are not to deliberate on any thing but what the king 
ſhall cauſe to be laid before them : that the king 
{hall have full power to diſpoſe of the army and navy 
in whatever manner he pleaſes, and likewiſe to give 
away all places, either in the civil or military de- 
partments, EE | 

When all the articles were read, the king ſtood up, 
and aſked the ſtates, Whether they would give their 
oath to obſerve the form of government? As they 
knew that it was in vain to diſpute, they all conſented 
with one voice; after which they were immediately 
ſworn in the king's preſence, and the ſpeakers of each 
order ſigned a bond in name of the reſt. 

The great work being thus finally accompliſhed, 
the king ſtood up, and told them, that it was necel- 
ſary they ſhould return thanks to God for bringing 
about ſo happy an event, without the effuſion of hu- 
man blood ; and then taking a book out of his poc- 
ket, the whole aſſembly joined with him in ſinging 
Te Deum, according to the cuſtom of the Lutherans. 
They were then permitted to kiſs his band; alter 
which the king departed, and the ſtates ſeparated, 
without knowing whether they were ever to meet 


Next day, all the old ſenators were diſmiſſed, and, 
in their room, fifteen noblemen were appointed, on 
whoſe attachment to him he could, with the mo 
unſhaken confidence, rely, je 
This prince was too much of a politician not dd 


as the diſtreſſes of the poor were then ver) A 
order to throw the greater odium on the ſenate, 9 
cauſed 10,000 meaſures of meal to be diſtriburec 
among them, each meaſure weighing twenty pounce” 
which, although far from being ſufficient to S 
all their wants, anſwered the end deſigned, name + 
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the forces to be kept in conſtant pay. But now every 
thing ſeemed totally changed; for, inſtead of enqui- 
ring into the condutt of the king, as had been cuſto- 
mary on former occaſions, each order of the ſtates 
ſtrove who ſhould be the firſt to flatter him, and every 
thing he aſked was granted, without one diſſenting 
voice. The ſupplies were granted in the moſt laviſh 
manner; and a ſecret committee being choſen from. 
each order of the ſtates, to aſſiſt the ſenate, the king 
diſmiſſed them, and they returned to their reſpective 
habitations with as much good humour as if he had 
been conferring with them on the moſt valuable privi- 
leges. | 

1 may be conſidered as one of the extraordinary 
circumſtances- of this extraordinary revolution, that 
not a drop of blood, either by legal or military exe- 
cution, was ſhed in the progrels, or in conſequence of 
it: a ſtriking inſtance, how much the manners of 
mankind have been ſoftened within a few ages; and, 
that whatever progreſs the meaner or buſier qualities 
of the mind may have made; the more terrible ones, 
which proceed from cruelty and ferocity, are, in a 
great meaſure, worn out. Indeed, too much can- 
not be ſaid of the extraordinary wiſdom and ſuperior 
abilities diſplayed by the king in the whole of his 
conduct. The profound diſſimulation with which he 
covered his deſigns, by putting on the republican 
cloak, ſo as to elude the eyes of a whole nation, and 
to eſcape the vigilant attention of thoſe whom age 
and experience had rendered both cautious and ſuſpi- 
cious, cannot be paralleled in hiſtory, eſpecially when 
we conſider that it was performed by one ſo young. 
He never ſeemed irritated by any paſſion, but ſolidity 


regulated his judgment, and prudence directed his 


hands. | | 
About the ſame time that the above remarkable re- 

volution took place in Sweden, another of a very 

ſingular nature happened in Denmark : the particu- 


lars of which we ſhall give in the words of an intelli- 


gent gentleman who made the moſt minute enquiries 


concerning it, and wrote this narrative in the metro- 


polis of Denmark. * 1 have, ſays he, made it my 
endeavour, ſince my arrival here, to gain the moſt 
authentic, and unprejudiced intelligence reſpecting 
the late celebrated and unhappy favourite count Stru- 
enſee, and the late extraordinary revolution which 


expelled a queen from her throne and kingdom, and 


brought the miniſters to the ſcaffold. Struenſee had 
not any noble blood in his veins, or, conſequently, 
any hereditary and preſcriptive title to the immediate 
guidance of affairs of ſtate. 


native mediocrity of condition, and placed him in an 
elevated rank. He originally practiſed phyſic at Al- 


tena, on the Elbe, and aſterwards attended the pre- 


ſent king of Denmark, on his travels into England, 
in quality of phyſician. On his return, he advanced, 
by rapid ſtrides, in the royal favour; and ſeems to 
have eminently poſſeſſed the powers of pleaſing, ſince 
he became equally the favourite of both king and 
queen. He was inveſted with the order of St. Ma- 
tilda, inſtituted in honour of her majeſty, created a 
count, and poſſeſſed unlimited miniſterial power; his 
conduct, in this ſudden and uncommon eminence, 


marks a bold and daring mind, perhaps I might add, 


an. expanded and patriotic heart. Unawed by the 
precarious tenure of courtly greatneſs, and-more-pe- 
culiarly of his own, he began a general reform. The 
late felt him through all her members; the finances, 


chancery, army, navy, nobles, peaſants, all were ſen- 
He not only dilated, but 


lible of his influence. 
penned his replies to every important queſtion or 
diſpatch ;- and a petition, or a ſcheme of public im- 


port and utility, rarely waited two hours for an an- 


TT 


Fortune, and a train 
of peculiar circumſtances coinciding with his own ta- 
lents and addreſs, ſeem to have drawn him from his 
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become, obnoxious, 
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ſwer. At preſent, I am told, 
without receiving any. | 5 
The civil judicature of this capital was then veſted 
in 30 magiſtrates, Struenſee ſent a meſſage to this 
tribunal, deſiring to know the annual falary or pen- 
ſion annexed to each member; rather alarmed at this 
enquiry, they lent an anſwer, in which they diminiſhed 
their emoluments near two thirds, and eſtimated them 
at 1500, inſtead of 4000 rix-dollars. The count 
then informed them, that his majeſty had no farther 
occaſion for their ſervices; but, in Is royal munifi- 
cence and liberality, was gracioully pleaſed to con- 
tinue to them the third part of their avowed incomes, 
as a proof of his ſatisfattion of their conduct, He, 
at the ſame time, conſtituted another court compoled 
only of fix perſons of integrity, to whom the ſame 
power was delegated. He proceeded to purge the 
chancery and other bodies of the law. Then entering 
on the military department, he, at one ſtroke, broke 
all the horſe guards, and afterwards the regiment of 
Norwegian foot-guards, the fineſt corps in the ſer- 
vice, and who were not diſbanded without a ſhort, 
but very dangerous ſedition. Still perſevering in this 
ſalutary, but moſt critical apd perilous atchievement, 
he ultimately began to attempt a diminution of the 
nobles, and to ſet the farmers and peaſants at periett 
liberty; no wonder that he fell a victim to ſuch mea- 
ſures; and that all parties joined in his deſtruQtion. 
Theſe were his real crimes, and not that he was too 
acceptable to the queen, which only formed a pre- 
text. It was the miniſter, and not the man, who had 
1 do not pretend, in the latter 
capacity, either to excuſe or condemn him; but, as 
a politician, I rank him with the Clarendons and 
Mores, whom tyranny, or public buſineſs and want of 
virtue have brought, in almoſt every age, to an un- 
timely and ignominious exit, but to whoſe memory 
impartial poſterity) have done ample juſtice. Yet I 
muſt avow, that though I cannot think Struenſee 
made a bad uſe, yet he_ certainly made a violent and 
imprudent one of his extenſive power. He ſeems, 
if one may judge by his actions, to have been intoxi- 
cated with royal favour, and ſuch accumulated ho- 
nours, and not to have adverted ſufficiently to the 
examples which hiſtory furniſhes of Wolſeys in for- 
mer days, aid of Choiſeuls in modern times, who 
moſt ſtrikingly evince the ſlippery foundation of poli- 
tical grandeur, When he was even preſſed, only a 
ſhort time before his ſeizure, to withdraw from court 
and pals the Belts, with the moſt ample ſecurity for 
his annual remitment of forty, fifty, or even an hun- 
dred thouſand dollars, an unhappy faſcination detained 
him, in defiance of every warning, and reſerved him 
for the priſon and the block. The queen-dowager 
and prince Frederic were only the feeble inſtruments 
to produce this cataſtrophe, as being, by their rank, 
immediately about the perſon of the ſovereign, 
though common report has talked loudly of the for- 
mer's intrigue, and attributed it to her imaginary 
abilities, The only mark of capacity or addreſs they 
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you may be two months 


exhibited, was in preſerving a ſecrecy which deluded 


Struenſee and the queen Matilda, till the time of their 
being arreſted, I have been aſſured, that on the laſt 
levee-day preceding-this event, the count was habited 


with uncommon magnifience, and never received 


greater homage, or court ſervility from the crowd, 
than when on the verge of ruin. On the night fixed 
for his ſeizure, there was a ball paré in che palace. 
The queen, aſter dancing as uſual one country dance 
with the king, gave her hand to Struenſee during the 
reſt of the evening. She retired about two in the 


morning, and was followed bychim and count Brandt. 


The moment was now come; the queen dowager, 

and her ſon prince Frederic haſtened to the king's 

private chamber, where he was already in bed. They 
10 C | kneeled 


— 


836 
kneeled down beſide him, and implored him, with 
tears and expollulations, to fave himſelf and Den- 
mark from impending deſtruQtion, by arreſting thole 
whom they called the authors of it. It is ſaid the 
king was not eaſily induced to ſign the order, but did 
it with reluctance and heſitation. - At length their en- 
treaties prevailed, and he affixed his ſign manual to 
the paper. Colonel Koller Banner inſtantly repaired 
to Struenſee's apartment, which, as well as Brandts, 
was in the palace: they were both ſeized at nearly 
the ſame inſtant, and as all defence was vain, hurried 
away immediately to the citadel. When count Stru- 
enfee ſtepped out of the coach, he ſaid, with a ſmile, 
to the commandant, * I believe you are not a little 
ſurprized at ſeeing me brought here as a priſoner.” 
No, and pleale your excellence, replied the old of- 
ficer bluntly, I am not at all ſurprized, but, on the 
contrary, have long 'expetted you.” It was five 
o'clock-in the morning when count Rantzaw came to 
the door of her majeſty's anti-chamber,' and knocked . 
for admittance. One of the women about the queen's 
perfon was ordered to wake her, and give her infor- 
mation that ſhe was arreſted : they then put her into 
one of the king's coaches, drove her down to Elſi- 
neur, and ſhut her up in the caſtle of Cronenburgh, 
Mean while they dreaded an inſurrection in Copen- 
hagen; every military precaution was taken to pre- 
vent it; the moſt infamous and ſilly reports were cir- 
culated among the populace, to render the ſtate pri- 
ſoners odious : that they had put poiſon into the 
king's coffee to deſtroy him; that they intended to 
declare him incapable of governing; to ſend the dow- 
ager-queen Juliana out of the kingdom, as well as 
her fon prince Frederic; and to proclaim Matilda 
regent. To confirm theſe extraordinary and con- 
tradictory reports, the king himſelf, and his brother, 
appeared in a ſtate coach, and paraded through the 
ſtreets of the city, to ſhew himſelf unhurt, and as if 
eſcaped from the moſt horrid conſpiracy. During 
theſe tranſactions, Struenſee and Brandt were detained 
in the moſt rigorous impriſonment. They loaded 
the former with very heavy chains about his arms 
and legs, and he was at the ſame time fixed to the 
wall by an iron bar. I have ſeen the room, and can 
aſſure you it is not above 10 or 12 feet ſquare, 
wich a little bed in it, and a miſerable iron ſtove; yet 
here, in this abode of miſery, did he, though chained, 
compleat, with a pencil, an account of his life 
and conduct as miniſter, which is penned, as I have 
been aſſured, with uncommon genius. „455 
A tribunal was appointed for the trial of the queen 
and the two counts, and a council aſſigned for each, 
to preſerve an appearance of juſtice and equity. The 
reſult of this was, the latter were ſentenced to loſe 
their heads, and the queen to baniſnment“ 
The two counts were executed on the 28th of 
April in a field without the eaſtern gate of the city. 
A ſcaffold was erected nine yards in height and eight 
yards ſquare, whither both ch priſoners were carried 
in hackney coaches; in the firſt of which went the 
attorney general, and ſome attendants. ” Brandt ap- 
peared firſt on the ſcaffold ; he had on a gold Jaced 
a green" ſuit of cloaths, with gold binding, and 
boots. He ſpoke for ſome little time to Doctor Hee 
the clergyman ; alter which the ſentence was read 
and executed; and his head was ſeveral times expoſed | 
to the view of an immenſe crowd of ſpettators. Next 
appeared Struenſee on the ſcaffold, accompanied by 
Dr. Munter, having his hat in his hand, and dreſſed 
in 'a blue ſuperfine ſuit: he converſed for a ſhort 
time with Dr. Munter; and then his ſentence was exe- 
cuted in the fame manner as the foregoing after 
which their bodies were carried to'the uſual place 
of execution, to be there expoſed to the popu. | | 
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ſterling; of having iſſued many orders from the ca. 
having ſecreted from the king leveral letters ſent 10 


been privy to Struenlee's criminal converſation, ang 


riſe rapidly generally fall with equivalent velocity, 


No other material tranſactions than thoſe already 


and the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty with a 


utmoſt im portance. 


houſe, Mr. Fitzpatrick, brother to the earl of 0 


following remarks, He ſaid, that the affairs 0 


| iſion ad eficiency : that, 
proviſion adequate to the d 15 dividend! 


El.. i 
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The crimes they were charged with were cheſe 
Struenſee was accuſed of having embezzled from the 
king's coffers a large ſum, amounting to 1235, 000l. 


binet without the king's knowledge; of having been 
guilty of criminal converſation with. the queen; of 


his majeſty, &c,---Count Brandt was accuſed of having 


all his other crimes, without divulging them, ang 
having laid violent hands on the king's majeſty, &c- 

From the fate of theſe two noblemen may be ſeen 
the precariouſneſs of favouritiſm; and that thoſe why 


He that in court ſecure will keep himſelf 
% Muſt not be great, for then he's envy'd at; 
The ſhrub is ſafe, when as the cedar ſhakes ; 
* For where the king doth love above compare, 
„ Of others they as much more envy'd are.“ 

2 | SHAKESPEARE, 


* 


The queen, after having her two children taken 
from her, was permitted, by the interceſſion of her 
royal brother the king of Great Britain, to retire tg 
Zell, in his majeſty's German elettorate dominions, 
where ſhe languiſhed for ſome time, and then died 
with grief. 1 


mentioned happened abroad during. the courſe of this 
year: we ſhall therefore now return, and proceed to 
a view of affairs at home. 1 55 

The parliament met on the 26th of November; 


ſpeech from the throne; in which he informed the 
members, that his reaſon for calling them ſo ſoon was, 
to: take into their conſideration ſome things of the 
He told them, that he had been 
informed, from the moſt undoubted authority, that 
the Eaſt-India Company was in a moſt diſtreſſed con- 
dition; and that, as many of his good ſubjetts had 
their fortunes depending on the credit of that com- 
pany, therefore its ſecurity was now become a natl- 
onal concern, He deſired them to take it into their 
immediate conſideration, and, if poſſþle, lay dova 
ſome rational plan, by which the intereſt and honour 
of the company might be reſtored, and every thing 
ſettled on the moſt permanent footing. He took 
notice, that he had the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from the 
powers on the continent, that the peace of Europe 
would not be any farther diſturbed than ſo far as the 
war was carried on between the Turks and Ruflians, 
He concluded by recommending to them the moſt 
prudent methods that could be made uſe of, in order 
to reduce the price of proviſions, as the diſtreſſes 
the poor were not imaginary, but real; and that no. 
thing would give him greater pleaſure, than 10 hen 
that thoſe diſtreſſes were alleviate. 

As ſoon as the commons returned to their 0% 


ſory, moved that a royal addreſs ſhould be preſent 
to his majeſty, and introduced the motion = 

the 
Eaſt- India company were in the moſt alarming... 5 
ruinous condition: that the immediate ne 
of parliament was become highly indiſpenſable to 


preſervation: that in 1769, the company 28 
with the government to pay the ſum of 49 elve 


every time when.their dividend amounted 1 wa x, 
per cent. and ſo on in proportion, till it 5 ing the 
when that payment was to ceaſe: that thus _ any 
caſe, and the preſent diſtreſſed ſtate of the comp 

ſo notorious, jt would be neceſſary to er 0 fat 


from the. company's bcing able to make 


A g ' nex 
either twelve or fix per cent. at ihe end 


, ( 
of the half 
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half year, it would be an att of the higheſt fraud in 
the directors to divide a ſingle ſhilling. Some of the 
members oppoſed the addrels ; but the vote being put, 
it was carried in the affirmative by a very great majo- 
rity, and preſented accordingly. _ | 

The firſt thing of importance which came under 
the conſideration of the houſe of commons, was the 
preſent ſtate of the navy, and this occaſioned very 
warm debates. The obje&ions made by thoſe in 
oppolition were to the loving import. They ſaid, 
that the number of ſeamen was too Pers. to be kept 
up in time of profound peace; and that we were at 
peace with all our neighbours was declared in the 
ſpeech from the throne. It was further urged, that 
that the miniſtry had not given in an account in what 


VV 


manner the ſupplies granted laſt year had been uſed, 


ſo that the houſe was left quite in the dark. 

The miniſtry, on the other hand, had but little to 
ſay; only that they urged the neceſſity of keeping 
our navy on the moſt reſpectable footing; and ſet 
forth, that our fleet in the Eaſt-Indies was now much 
greater than formerly. Thoſe in oppoſition ſaid, 
that when tle public granted money, they had a 
right to enquire in what manner it was to be laid out, 


that the utmoſt ſatisfaQtion ought to be given thoſe 


who contributed towards ſupporting the dignity of 
government : that ſame of thoſe employed in the 
building of ſhips for the royal navy had added to 
them ſome very extraordinary decorations, which, al- 
though wholly unneceſſary, had been attended with 
great expence. It was added that the ſlow payment 
of the navy bills was a great hardſhip to thoſe who 
advanced money on the credit of them ; that ſuch an 
abuſe ought to be redreſſed before any farther ſupplies 
were granted: that it was yery ſurpriſing, that, after 
the declaration from the throne, that we were in the 
moſt profound ſtate of peace, as many men ſhould 
be aſked for as if we were at war with the moſt for- 
midable power in Eyrope. | 

Upon the whole, the arguments were carried on 
with great heat by thoſe in oppoſition ; and certainly 
nothing could be more reaſonable than to lay before 
the people a ſtate of the public affairs, that, they might 
be ſatisfied whether their money had been laid out in 
promoting the purpoſes for which it was given. It 
was aſked, If a naval force muſt be kept up 1n the 
Ealt-Indies, what end it was to anſwer? Had we any 
enemy to oppoſe in that part of the world; and if fo, 
who was that enemy ? What armament had been ſent 
into thoſe ſeas to diſturb our ſettlement, or haraſs our 
trade ? It was farther aſked, in an ironical manner, 
Whether the Chineſe had fitted out a fleet, whether 
we had any pirates to contend with, and whether the 
ghoſt of the famous Angria had made its appearance 
on the theatre of this world? If no anſwer could be 
made to theſe queſtions, if no reaſon could be aſſigned 


for keeping up ſuch a flrong naval force, then the 
motion ought to be rejected, and no money granted 


for that purpoſe, - ſeeing there was no reaſon for it, 
unleſs it was to burthen the people with unneceſſary 
taxes. But, notwithſtanding the force of theſe argu- 
ments, no ſooner was the queſtion put, than it was 
carried for the miniſtry by a great majority, and the 
ſupplies were granted. | 

This buſineſs being 
to enquire into the nature of thoſe cauſes which oc- 
calioned the dearth of all forts of proviſions, but 
nothing. was done that could be of any real ſervice to 
the public. Several regulations, indeed, were made 
vith reſpett to bread, and ſome reſtrittions laid upon 
the bakers; but, unleſs the rents' of landed eſtates 


and farms can be lowered, by the retrenchment of 


finiſhed; a motion was made 


different ſpecies of luxury, the legiſlature itſelf will 


never be able to remedy the. evils complained of. 
To redreſs any grievances, nothing can be more pro- 
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per, nothing more ſalutary, than to begin with the 


effects, and trace them up to the original cauſes from 
whence they ſpring. In vain does the legiſlative power 
lay the inferior order of tradeſmen under fome ſort 
of reſtrictions, when, at the ſame time, it is well 
known, that unleſs the cauſes are removed, the effects 
mult remain in the ſame ſtate as before. Moſt of 
thole who compoſe our houſes of parliament are 


landholders; and if they know that the rents of their 


farms are double to what they were twenty years aga, 
conſequently, the prices of all ſorts of proviſions 


muſt riſe in proportion; 


A ſecret committee having been appointed to en- 
quire into the ſtate of the Eaſt-India company's 
affairs, it was found, by their report, that the affairs 
of the company were both perplexed, and very much 
diſtreſſed. It was therefore propoſed, that ſuper- 
viſors ſhould be ſent out to the Eaſt- Indies, to make 
a proper enquiry how far the officers and ſervants be- 
longing to the company had abuſed the truſt repoſed 
in them, and to have power to grant redreſs to all 
thoſe who thought themſelves in the leaſt injured. 
Some of the members whoſe fortunes lay in the Eaſt- 
India ſtock, made ſtrong objeQions to this bill, while 
thole who ſupported it retorted upon them, by de- 
claring, chat nothing but oppreſſion had been car- 
ried on in that part of the world; and as the com- 
pany had, either directly or indiredly, encouraged 
ſuch practices, it was now high time to call them to 
an account for their conduct, and prevent them, for 
the future, from adding in ſuch a manner as could 
ſerve no other end beſides that of diſgracing them- 
ſelves; and bringing a real diſhonour upon the nation. 
At laſt the motion was carried in the uſual manner: 
and ſupervifors were appointed, with plenary powers 
to make a proper enquiry into all the abuſes com- 
plained of, and to reftify them as far as lay in their 
power. | | | | 

A motion was next made to enquire into the ſtate 
of the army ; and particularly, whether it was ne- 
ceſſary that we ſhould, in, times of peace, keep up 
ſuch a ſtrong military force as ſeemed of no other 
ule but to impoyerith the nation, and to be ready at 
all times to ſupport the arbitrary diQtates of a mi- 
niſter. It was ſaid by thoſe who promoted the mo- 


tion, that the national militia was at all. times able to 


reſerve us from our enemies at home; and as for 
ſuch {ſettlements as we had broad, a very ſmall force 
was ſufficient, eſpecially as we were not engaged in a 
war with any of the powers on the continent. In 
anſwer to this, the miniſtry ſaid, that all other Euro- 


pean nations kept up ſtanding armies, and therefore 


it was, in a manner, neceſlary that we ſhould do the 
ſame, otherwiſe, if a war was to break out, we ſhould 
be utterly unprepared, and, conſequently, we ſhould 
be expoſed to many unforeſeen dangers. In this af, 
fair the miniſtry carried their point, the motion being 
objetted to by a great majority. | 

A. D. 1773. 
entered on after the holidays was, to take into con- 
ſideration the acts relating to penalties infliged on 
thoſe who infringed the laws reſpecting the preſerva- 
tion of the game. As this ſubjett is of great jmpor- 
tance to the inhabitants of a free country, it was diſ- 
cuſſed both upon natural and municipal principles. 
It is certain that every thing which ſeems to have an 
exiſtence upon natural principles, will at all times at- 
tract the notice of the public; and ſuch as may, proba- 
bly, have no concern in the diſpute, will, notwithſtand- 
ing, intereſt themſelves in it. Thus a wild beaſt in the 
fields has been, time immemorial, conſidered as the 
property of the public; and if either its fleſh or ſkin 
were of any value, then the perſon who took or 
killed it was to conſider it as his own. In proof of 


Ihis, it may be added, that ſome of the Anglo-Saxon 


_ kings 


The firſt buſineſs the parliament - 


Y 
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kings remitted the tax which the Welch uſed to pay, 


upon condition that they produced a certain number 
of wolves heads, by which, means that deſtruttive 
ſpecies of animals was eradicated out of the country. 

It was urged, on the other hand, that whatever 
might be the privileges belonging to men in a ſtate of 
nature, they were all cancelled as ſoon as civil fociety 
took place : that all municipal laws were made for the 
good of ſociety, and in the preamble to cvery att, 
reaſons were aſſigned for the conduR of the legiſlative 

wer. One reaſon, indeed, was declared to be un- 
anſwerable, and that was, that in a commercial nation, 
where every perſon is ſuppoſed to get his living by 
honeſt induſtry, the purſuit of game ought in general 
to be laid under the ſevereſt reſtrictions: that poach- 


ing, or killing of game, led the lower order of people 


away from their lawful employments ; and while they 
were ſpending their time in taking a hare or a fox, 


their families were left to ſtarve: that although the 
las made for the preſervation of the game might 


ſeem to interfere with private property, yet they were 
ſuch as would ſtand warranted by good fenſe and ſo- 
ber reaſon. Nothing, however, was done on this 
fubjea. The miniſtry promoted the bill, in order to 
acquire ſome ſhare of popularity ; and the patriots 
oppoſed it, merely for the ſake of oppoſition. 5 
Some diforders having happened in the Weſt- In- 
dies, a committee was appointed to make a proper 
enquiry into the cauſes, and to report to the houſe, 
whether the things complained of originated from the 
arbitrary proceedings of the governors, or the refrac- 
tory condutt of the people. The miniſtry did all 
they could to ſupport this enquiry, but, after the com- 
mittee had examined a great number of witneſſes, no 
ſatisfactory account could be obtained, and things 
ſtood on the ſame footing as before. | 

A motion was now made, that the houſe ſhould re- 


. ſolve itſelf into a committee, to enquire into the pro- 


priety of foreigners being connetted in our trade to 
any parts of the world, excluſive of Europe. This 
motion took its riſe from the following cauſe, name- 


ly, the power granted to the lords of the admiralty to 
which are not wholly the property of 
Britiſh fubjeQs. It was proved, by the evidence of 
ſeveral witneſſes, that ſome ſhips had been detained | 


ſtop all ſhips 


at Graveſend a whole month, for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe part of the cargoes belonged to foreign 


merchants. The reſult of all this was, that leave 
was given to bring in a bill to remedy the evil, which 


having paſſed both houſes received the royal aſſent. 


It is a maxim in the law of nature, that juſtice |. 


ſhould be freely adminiſtered at the expence of the 
whole community, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be done 
for the preſervation of the whole; and it will often 
happen, eſpecially in large communities, that an inno- 
cent perſon may be accuſed of crimes, thrown into 
a priſon, and brought to a public trial. It is true, he 
may, from a variety of circumſtances, be able to 


prove his own innocence ; yet, when the jury has 
- acquitted him, he cannot be diſcharged, in many | 


parts of England, till ſuch times as he has paid cer- 
tain fees to the gaoler. Long, indeed, had this prac- 
tice been a diſgrace to the nation, till, about fifty 


wy 2 ago, the city of London, at the inſtance of | 


aron Thompſon, their recorder, ſet the example of 
diſcharging every priſoner without fees as ſoon as he 


was acquitted by the jury. The noble generoſity of 


the citizens of London was not, however, adopted by 
thoſe Who lived in more diſtant counties. No pro- 
viſion was made to defray the expences of diſcharging 
felons from priſon ; ſo that inſtances were produced 


of ſome poor men lying a whole year in gaol, be- 


cauſe they could not pay their fees. To remedy an 


evil of 16 glaring a nature, a bill was brought in to 


oblige-every county to make good all the deficiencies 


_ ceived by the board of admiralty, the captal 
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incurred to the gaolers by keeping the priſone, 
To the honour of the preſent age, let it be here fe. 


membered, that a bill, formed by the heart of Chari. 


| ty, and ſupported by benevolence, paſſed with the 
almoſt unanimous conſent of the houle. In cone. 


quence of this humane reſolution, the priſoner vj, 
is now acquitted mult be diſcharged without pain 
his fees. The verditt of the jury ſhall make him 33 


free as if he had never been in priſon ; he may 90 


from the bar to his own family without being called 
in queſtion, or detained for _ fees whatever; hi; 
impriſonment being conſidered as a great puniſh. 


ment, after his innocence has been proved, 


The parliamentary buſinefs being finiſhed, on the 
1ſt of July his majeſty went to the houle of pee; 
and after figning ſuch bills as were ready, prorogue 
the parkament. 

A ſhort time before the cloſe of the ſeſſions, hj 
majeſty made an excurſion to Portſmouth, in order tg 
inipett the ſtate of the dock-yard, forts, &c. at thy 
place; as alfo to review the fleet aſſembled at Spit- 
head for that purpoſe, | The particulars of this royal 


_ excurhon were as follow: 


Early in the morning of the 22d of June his na- 
jeſty ſet out from Kew, and arrived at Portlmout 
between ten and eleven o'clock the ſame morning 
where he was received by a royal falute of tweny- 
one guns. On his majelty's entering the Land Port 
Cate, he was ſaluted by a triple diſcharge of 232 
pieces of cannon mounted on the ramparts of Por. 


mouth, at Blockhouſe fort, and at South-ſea Cale. 


His majeſty then proceeded through the town to the 
Dock-yard, and arrived at the commiſſioners houle 


a little before eleven o'clock, The artificers and 


workmen belonging to the yard, being all aſſembledat 
the houſe, gave three cheers as his majeſty entered, 
and then immediately diſperſed, and returned to their 
ſeveral employments. 35 


After his majeſty had taken ſome refreſhment, he | 


went to the governor's houſe in the town, attended 


by a great number of the nobility, and there held a 


public levee, at which a great number of the officers 
of the navy and army were preſent, as allo many gen- 
tlemen of the country, who, on this occaſion, came to 
pay their duty to his majeſty. The mayor, recorder, 
aldermen and burgeſſes of the town of Poriſmouth, 
alſo waited on his majeſty with a dutiful and loyal ad. 
dreſs. They were all graciouſly received, and had 
the honour to kiſs the king's hand ; after which his 
majeſty was pleaſed to conter the honour of knigh- 
hood on John Carter, eſq. the mayor. 

When the levec was over, his majeſty returned to 
the dock-yard, and about two o'clock embarked in 4 
barge (in which the royal ſtandard was immediately 


hoiſted) attended by the earl of Sandwich, firſt con- 


miſſioner of the admiralty, and ſeveral others of de 


_ nobility. He then proceeded to Spithead, altende 


by the barge of the board of admiralty, with the leg 
of their office, the three admirals of the quale“ 
(which conſiſted of twenty ſhips of the line, tuo 7 
gates and three ſloops with their flags) and al the 
captains of the fleet with their pendants in their 
barges. . ce nt 
As ſoon as his majeſty arrived at Spithead, he vent 
on board the Barfleur of go guns, where he b re: 
n being 
at the head of the accommodation ladder, e 
{ide manned by the lieutenants of the [hips * Uar⸗ 
his majeſty paſſed the guard of marines on the a 
ter-deck, the flag of the lord high admiral, Wen gel 
then flying, was ſtruck, and the royal ſtandard 1 55 
at the main-top-maſt head, and the union lag "1 be 
mizen- top maſt head: on the fight of hic TA 
ſhips, except the Barfleur, ſaluted with 21 . 


5 . . X i an 
The ſhip being cleared the ſame as for _ the 


4 
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the officers and men at their reſpective quarters, his 
majeſt 
10 2 duty to him on the quarter deck) walked 
| 00 and aft on the lower gun deck, and took a cir- 
cumſpeA view of the whole. 7 101415. | 
At half an hour after three o'clock his majeſty ſat 
down to a table of thirty covers, at which many of 
the nobility and perſons of diſtinttion, as well as offi - 
cers of the navy and army of the rank of colonel] 
and upwards, were admitted to the honour of dining. 
After ditiner, the queen's health being drank, the 
| whole fleet ſaluted with twenty-one guns; and, on his 
majeſty's retiring from table, his health was likewiſe 
drank with the fame ſalute. | | 
At fix o'clock his majeſty left the Barfleur, and 
went on board the Auguſta yacht; where he was re- 
ceived by the board of admiralty. The royal ſtandard, 
with the lord high admiral's flag and the union llag 
were immediately hoiſted, as they had been on boar 
the Barfleur ; and his majeſty failed into the harbour. 
The ſhips at Spithead ſaluted in the fame manner as 
when his majeſty came out, and the admirals and 
' captains attended him to the harbour's mouth; after 
which they returned to their reſpective ſhips, His 
majeſty landed at the dock about eight o'clock, and 
returned to the commiſſioner's houſe, where he reſided 
during the whole time of his ſtay at Portſmouth, 
The next morning (Wedneſday June 23) about 
eight o'clock his majeſty began to view the dock-yard, 
the ſhips building and repairing, and the reſpective 
magazines, At eleven he wentin his barge, and pro- 
ceeded up the harbour to view the ſhips lying in ordi- 
nary ; three of which his majeſty went on board of, 
viz. the Britannia, a firſt rate, of 100 guns; the 


Royal William, a ſecond rate, of 84 guns; and the 


Defiance, a third rate of 64 guns. At half an hour 


after two his majeſty went off to Spithead to dine on 


board the Barfleur, attended by the commiſſioners of 
the admiralty, the flag officers and captains in their 
barges as before. At fix o'cleck his majeſty went 
from the Barfleur on board the Auguſta Yacht, and 
ſailed towards St. Helen's till near eight, and then 
ſtood in for the harbour; but, it falling calm, his ma- 
jeſty left the yatcht, and was rowed to the dock in his 
barge, where he arrived at half an hour after nine, 
the ſhips and fortifications ſaluting, and the flag offi- 
cers and «captains attending him to the mouth of the 
harbour, as they had done the day before. 

Thurſday June 24. At fix o'clock in the morning 
his majeſty went to the gun-wharf, where he was re. 
ceived by the maſter-general of the Ordnance, the 


lieutenant-general and principal officers of that de- 


partment, and minutely viewed the magazines, ar- 
2 and ſtores. At ſeven his majeſty returned to 
the dock-yard, and viewed ſuch parts of the yard, 
magazines, and works carrying on, as he had not ſeen 
before. At ten his majeſty went on board the Ve- 
nus, a frigate of 36 guns, lying in ordinary, and from 
thence he went to Weovil, where he viewed the 
brewery, cooperage and magazines, and then returned 
to the dock. At two o'clock his majeſty went off to 


Spithead, in the ſame ſtate as on the preceding days, 
to dine on board the Barfleur. At half after five he | 


vent on board* the Auguſta Yacht, attended as be- 
fore, and, having failed through part of the line of 
ſhips, ſtood into the harbour, and landed at the.dock 
at half after ſeven, the flag officers and captains at- 
tending his majeſty in their barges to the mouth of the 
harbour, and the fortifications ſaluting as on the for- 
mer days,—His majeſty this day conferred the honour 


of knighthood on vice-admiral Pye, and likewiſe - 
promoted him to the rank of admiral of the blue. He 


alſo conferred the honour of knighthood on Richard 
dpry, rear admiral of the white; captain Knight of 
the Ocean, Captain Edward Vernon, of the Barfleur, 


77 | 


(after the nobility and the flag officers had 


| _ Captain Richard Bickerton, of the Auguſta 
yacht, 1 | | | 
Friday, June $g. Between five and fix in the 
morning his majeſty went from the dock-yard to view 
the new wotks and fortifications of Portſmouth; be- 
ginning from the fartheſt part of the common round 
to the ſaluting platform. At ſeven his majeſty returned 
to the dock, and embarked ori board the Augulta 
yacht for Spithead, from whence he proceeded as far 
as Sandown Bay, where the ſtandard was ſaluted by 
the eaſtle. About five o'clock his majeſty returned to 
Spithead, and after failing along the line of ſhips he 
ſtood towards the harbour, and came to an anchor. 
within half a mile of South-Sea Caſtle, where his 
majeſty was attended by the admiral, the rear-admi- 
ral, and all the captains and lieutenants of the fleet at 
Spithead, who had ſeverally the honour of kifling 
| his majeſty's hand. While the yacht was at anchor; 
the ramparts of the town being lined with land forces 
and marines, fired a feu de joy at ten o'clock, by 4 
triple diſcharge of cannon and muſquetry all round 
the works; immediately after which the yacht weigh- 


8 


jeſty at the dock at half paſt ten o'clock. 


and back again, the ſhores, both on the Portſmouth 
and Goſport ſides, were lined with an incredible 
number of people, who expreſſed their foyalty, by 
ſaluting his majeſty with guns, acclamations, and 
other demonſtrations of joy: and the houſes were 
illuminated every evening during his majeſty's ſtay, 
The king was pleaſed to expreſs the higheſt appro 
bation of the good order and diſcipline of his fleet, 
the excellent condition of the dock- yard, arſenals 
and garriſon, and the regularity with which every 
thing was condutted; and fhewed the utmoſt ſatisfac- 
tion of the demonſtration of loyalty and affeRion 
with which he was received by all ranks of people. 
His majeſty ſet out from the commiſſioner's houſe 


ing, and arrived at Kew in perfect health about two 
o'clock in the afternoon. | A WO EALY 
22 to wr „ pg departure from Portſ. 
mouth, he was pleaſed to order the followin 9 
to be diltributed NM. | ATP m_ 
To the artificers, workmen and labourers of the 
dock-yard, victualling office, and gun-wharf, 1500; 
To the companies of the Barfleur and Auguſta 
yacht, and the crew of his majeſty's barge, 350. 
ay the poor of Portſmouth, Portſea and Goſport; 
2 0 4 : „ 8 | "q _ 
"He was alſo pleaſed to make ſome other ſmall 
gratuities, and to releaſe the priſoners confined in 
Portſmouth jail. | na 


With reſpett to the ſtate of affairs on the continent, 
particularly in Poland, and near the Danube, nothing 
decilive happened during the whole of this year; 
Many different engagements happened, indeed, be- 
tween the Turks and Ruſſians ; but both parties 
continued fill in ſuch an uncertain ſtate, that 'they 
were obliged to act on the defenſive. Some pro- 
polaly indeed were made by each party, towards 


the Ruſſians were high in their demands, and the 
Turks were too proud to comply. 'Phe king of Pruf. 
ſia, that great politician and general, to whom even 
reſt is painful, propoſed, that the wretched kingdom 
olf Poland ſhould be divided into three parts, in the 
following manner. That vaſt, extenſive traft of land, 
reaching from the Boriſthenes to Muſcovy, was to 
be ceded: to the empreſs of Ruſſia; the emperor of 
Germany was to bave the ſouthern parts of Great 
Poland from Warſaw to Cracovia, and from thence 


| to the 8 of Hungary, All that part of Poland 
10 e 


3 


ed, proceeded into the harbour, and landed his ma- 


In all the proceſſions above-mentioned to Spithead | 


at Portſmouth about 7 o'clock on the Saturday morn< 


bringing about a peace, but nothing was done, for 


which * 
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which reaches from Warſaw along the Oder and Vil- | 
tula to Dantzick, and aſterwards along the coaſt . 
the Baltic Sea, were to be given tothe king of Pruſſia. 


Thus a nation, one of the moſt fertile in Europe, af- | 


ter being torn in pieces by inteſtine diviſions, was to 
become the property of three mighty fovereigns' who! 
had no right to itibeſides that of lawleſs power. The 
great object the artſul king of Pruſſia had in view, was 
to ſieze the oppulent town of: Dantzick, in order to 
open a trade to Peterſburgh through the Sound; and 


to all the other mercantile ſtates in Europe. This was 
houſes belonging to the Jeſuits: in Rome, of which 
but in all things the king of Pruſſia is ſuch a maſter | 
guards, the communities were aſſembled, and after 


one of the boldeſt ſtrokes that could have been ſtruck; 


in politics, as well as the art of war, that no enterprize 
ſeems too difficult for him to engage in; his ambition 
was at this time, as it ſtill is, unbounded, notwithſtand- 
In Italy the pope put a final end to the order of 
Jeſuits. This order has produced a great number of 
very eminent men, and has contribued more to the 
revival of learning, and to the advancement of know- 
ledge in the church of Rome, than all the monaſtic 


ing his advanced years ſeem to threaten a decay- of 
sen | 3 I being ſecured, even to proviſions, they were allowed 


orders put together; while at the ſame time their 


eagernels to intermeddle in political affairs was ſup- 
poled to render them dangerous to ſtates, and their 
ſpeculative and metaphyſical opinions to religion and 
morality.,  . ug Tn MET 
The pope's bull for the ſuppreſſion of this ſociety 
contains a great number of charges, which, in gene- 
ral, are looſe and voluminous, and rather comprehend | 
a recapitulation of all the complaints that have been | 
made againſt them from their firſt inſtitution, without 
regard to the proofs that were brought in their ſup- | 
port, or the deciſions that were paſſed upon them, | 
than of direct accuſations. Thus are enumerated, 
early diſſentions among themſelves, and quarrels with 
other orders, as well as with the ſecular clergy, with 
the public ſchools, academies and univerſities, toge- 
ther with diſputes that aroſe upon the authority aſ- 
ſumed or exerciſed by their general, and vith the 
princes in whoſe countries they were received, with a 
long roll of ſuch general matters, without any parti- 
cular obſervations on their nature, cauſes, or iſſue. 
An early appeal againſt them, not long after their in- 
ſtitution, by Philip II. of Spain, was with more pro- 
priety taken notice of; as were the appeals brought by 
ſeveral other ſovereigns fince that time: and their 
late expulſion from France, Spain, Portugal, and Si- 
cily, is among the number of their accuſations. They 
are particularly charged with an inſatiable avidity for 
temporal poſſeſſions, with diſturbing the peace of the 
church in Europe, Africa and America ; of giving 
ſcandal in their miſſions, as well by quarrelling with 
other miſſionaries, and by invading their rights, as by 
the praQtice of idolatrous ceremonies in certain places, 
in contempt of thoſe approved by the church. Their 
doctrines are alſo attacked, and they are charged 
with giving uſes and applications to certain maxims, 
which are proſcribed as ſcandalous, and manifeſtly 
contrary to good morals; and of having adopted dan- 
gerous opinions, in matters of the greateſt moment 
and importance, with reſpettto the preſerving of the 
parity and integrity of the dottrines contained in the 
goſpel; and which: are ſaid to be productive of the 
great evils and dangers to the church, as well as to 
lome particular chriſtian ſtates; r 
Aſier ſumming up theſe, and various other eauſes, 
for their diſſolution, particularly the preſervatiqn of 
peace in the chriſtian republic, and their incapability 
in the preſent circumſtances of anſwering the purpole 
of their inſtitution, together with other motives re- 
ſerved in the breaſt of the ſovereign pontiff, all eccle- 
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form of government, or other circumſtances relaiin 


for that purpoſe. 


bit of the order. They. at the ſame time gave up 


nounced againſt thoſe who ſhould harbour or conceal 
| ſhopric, and ſuch of the Jeſuits as were already in 


ſerved the accuſtomed noviciate of that into which 
they were to enter; penſions were to be allowed out 


without a written licence for that purpole. Thoſe 


up frivolous and dangerous controverſies. bf 
lars and novices were returned to their reſpec 


faſtics, of whatever rank and dignity, and particularly | cious eyes of covetouſneſs, by ſecreting. 


iS « 
* 


- 
* * 
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thoſe yho have been members of the ſociety, are for. 
bidden, under ſentence of excommunication, to im- 
pugn, combat, or even to write or ſpeak about this 
ſuppreſſion, to enter into its reaſon or motives, or into 
any diſcuſſions about the inſtitute of the company, 5 


to it, without an expreſs permiſſion from the pontiff 

In conſequence of this bull, on the 16th of FR 
guſt, ten biſhops went at night, attended by a de. 
tachment of Corſican ſoldiers, to all the colleges an 


they took poſſeſſion, and having placed the neceſſary 


the proper notices and forms were gone through, thoſe 
fathers delivered up their keys; and the locks of 
their archives [being . ſealed; and effects of all fort 


eight days to find new dwellings, and to quit the ha. 


their ſchools, and reſigned all the functions of their 
miniſtry, of whatever fort or nature. The hull ex. 
tended to all countries whatever in which they vere 
placed, and ſentence of excommunication was de- 
any of their effects. 

Their general, father Ricis, was appointed to a hi. 


holy orders were allowed either to become lecular 
clergymen, or to enter into other orders, having firſt 


of their former poſſeſſions to thoſe-who became ſe- 
cular clerks; and the biſhops, under whole juriſdiction 
they were totally to remain, had a diſcretionary 
power to admit ſuch of them as were remarkable for 
learning and purity. of doctrine, to preach and to 
confeſs, from which they were totally reſtrained, 


who had through the laſt vows, or who, through age 
and infirmities, were unfit to enter into the world, 
were to be collected and placed in one or more of 
their antient houſes or colleges, where they were for 
ever reſtrained from preaching, confeſſion, and all the 
functions of their miniſtry, and only allowed to exit 
upon a trifling pittance for life; the biſhops being 
particularly charged to look to the ftrift obſervance of 
theſe prohibitions. Such as were diſpoled to dedi- 
cate their time to the inſtruQion of youth were totally 
debarred from all ſhare in the government of thoſe 
colleges or ſchools in which they ſerved, and the 
ſtricteſt caution was preſcribed, that none ſhould be 
admitted to that ſervice, who did now ſhew themſelves 
averſe to all ſpirit of diſpute, and who were W- 


tainted with any doftrines that might occaſion olf {tir 
The {cho- 


homes, and thoſe who had only taken the firſt vo 
were diſcharged from them; od all the ſtatutes, rules 
cuſtoms, decrees, and conſtitutions of the order, eve" 
though confirmed by oath, were totally annulled an 
abrogated. 3 

Such was b 
which, with a very conſiderable ſtock of 
abilities, had found means to render itſelf o 
all the nations and religions in the chriſtian 2 
The riches which were found in their houses an rr 
leges; whether in ſpecie; plate or jewels, ne of 
inconfiderable, and greatly diſappointed the 1 ge 
thoſe who expected to have found inexhaull evade 
ſures in the ſearch. Whether the were able 2 the 
the terrors of excommunication, and to e ; 
greater dangers, ariſing from they pry ing their. moſt 
+ valua 
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world. 
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valuable moveables, is ſtill a matter to be determined; 
| though, with reſpect to any.thing confſiderable,the pro- 
bability.is, otherwiſeia?#1905; 275116 2gntt hut 

vhs D. 177 4. 1 he parttament met on the 2 gth of 


January, and the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty, 
who, in his ſpeech from the «throne, recommended io 


them to take into their ſerious conſideration the ſtate 


of the colonies, who ſeemed to be attempting to 


throw off all ſubjection to the Britiſh government. 


He told them, that the moſt ſalutary laws: had been 


treated with contempt, and publict acts of parliatent 


bad been deſpiſed, as if they had been the mandates 


of ſingle perſons: that the colonies were little better 
than in a ſtate of rebellion ; and that, unleſs ſome vi- 
gorous meaſures were ufed to force them to obe- 
dience, all laws would be trampled under foot, 
and the regularity which took place among the dif- 
ferent ranks of beings, would once more return to 
its original ſtate of confuſion. He concluded by re- 
commending to them the ſtate of the gold coin, 
which had ſuffered much by the illicit practices of 
wicked perſons, and hoped they would put it on a ſo- 
lid foundation. 71% | 2M 
When the commons had returned to their own 
houſe, ſtrong debates enſued upon the words of the 
addreſs which ſhould be preſented to his majeſty. 
Thoſe in the intereſt of the court inſiſted, that an im- 
plicit acknowledgment ſhould be made, thanking his 
majeſty for his paternal care of the nation,' arid to 
promiſe that every ' reaſonable meaſure ſhould be 
complied with. On the other hand, it was/urged by 


thoſe in oppoſition, that the colonies, ſo far from be- 


ing in a ſtate of rebellion, were only contending for 
the enjoyment of thoſe rights and privileges which 
belong to all men in common as members of ſociety: 
that the mother country had no right to tax thoſe 
emigrants, unleſs a conſent to that meaſure vas firſt 
had and obtained from their own repreſentatives : 
that the colonies were not regularly, nor in any ſenſe 
whatever repreſented in the Britiſh - parliament ; and 
therefore, till ſuch time as that _— repreſentation 
took place, no taxes could, in jultice, be impoſed 
upon them. As to the affair of the gold coin, it was 
(laid they) a great hardſhip to the honeſt, induſtrious 
trading part of the nation; and that the miniſtry 
ought, before any thing of that nature had been 
propoſed, to have laid down ſome rational plan by 
which the public would have been indemnified. Such 
vere. the outlines of the arguments made uſe of by 
both parties; but the queſtion being put to the vote, 
it was-carried by a great majority in favour of the 
court. F | | h 

The grand. object which the government had in 


view, was to reduce the colonies to a ſtate of obedi- 


ence, and convince them of the neceſſity they were 
under of being ſubje& to the mother-country ; and 
therefore a bill was brought in of a very coercive 
nature. Three ſhips laden with tea, which had been 
ſent from England, were plundered by the people of 


Boſton, and their cargoes, conſiſting of 342 cheſts, - 


thrown into the ſea. As this was an att which in- 
fringed on private property, it called aloud for the 
exertion of the regal power, Accordingly, an att 
paſſed to remove the cuſtoms from the town of Boſ- 
ton, to quarter a military force upon the people, and 
| to block up their harbour by ſeveral ſhips of war. 
Many important affairs were diſcuſſed during this 
ſeſſion of parliament ; and ſeveral uſeful acts were 


3 4s 
— 
* * 


© * Among the bills ſigned this day was one which produced a 
univerſal diſcontent among the pores It was entitled, An 
. AR for the future government of Quebec.” The principal 


Clauſes that gave offence were two; by the firſt: of which the 


Romiſh clergy were to have the exerciſe of their religion as eſta- 
blihed by the firſt of Queen Elizabeth; and might enjoy and re- 


8 


laws 


| 


paſſed. Among theſe was one for the better regu- 
lation of the gold coin; and another relative to the 
-naturalizing of foreigners,” The freedom of this 
country 18-10 great and uncireumſeribed, that many 
bad uſes had been made of it by deſigning perſons. 
To remedy an evil attended with ſo many deſtructive 


conſequences, a new law was eftabliſhed, by which 


no foreigner naturalized ſhould enjoy the privileges 


of a Britiſh ſubjett, unleſs he reſides in the country. 
The parliamentary bulinels being finiſhed, on the 
2d of june his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, 
and after ſigning fuch bills * as were ready, cloſed the 
ſellion, e NY es 
The attention of the miniſtry was at this time par- 
ticularly engaged in providing for the ſafety of our 
fellow ſubjects in the Eaſt-Indies. It had long been 
complained of, that the ſervants of tbe company, at 


_ their principal ſettlements,” had acted in a very op- 


preſſive and illegal manner, nor indeed had any code 


of laws been made for their ſecurity. The great diſ- 


tance from England rendered it difficult, and almoſt 
impoſſible, for any perſon to ohtain redreſs. It was 
therefore reſolved in council, that four gentlemen 
learned in the laws, and of the moſt approved integri- 
ty, ſhould be ſent over to Aſia, Where we have ſet- 


tlemenis, and att there as judges. They were to hold 


pleas of the crown, determine in real, mixed and per- 
ſonal actions, to give judgment in all caſes of equity, 
in every thing relating to the revenue, ſo that their 
power included all that is lodged in the courts of 


Weſtminſter-hall; but as the ſettlements are diſtant 


from each other, ſo the courts were not to be fixed, 
but to move from one place to another, that juſtice 
might be equally diſtributed to all ranks of people. 
It is, perhaps, impoſſible to prevent abuſes, unleſs 
nature itſelf could be changed; but certainly the 
government could have done no more for the good of 
our ſubjetts in India, than that of ſending out judges. 
It muſt ſerve to give ſome reſpect to the laws, and 
impreſs mens minds with a reverence for juſtice. The 


ſalaries of the judges being very large, they are placed 


above temptation to corrupt actions; and their au- 
thority extending over all ranks of perſons, the rich 
cannot have it in their power to opprels the poor. 

The affairs on the continent this year bore a very 
different aſpect to the preceding. On the 21ſt of 
January the emperor Muſtapha the Third died at 
Conſtantinople, in the g8th year of his age, and 17th 
of his reign ; and was ſucceeded by his brother Ab- 
dul-Hamet. Some commotions were made in favour 
of the young prince Selim, but they were eaſily ſup- 
preſſed, and the war upon the Danube was carried on 


with vigour ; nor did the Ottoman miniſtry fail to 
encourage as much as poſſible the proceeeings of one 


Pugatſcheff, a Ruſſian,” who for ſome time had ated 
in open rebellion againſt his country. The Turks, 
however, were defeated in various engagements 


diſorder, mutiny, and deſertion prevailed among the 


troops; the grand-vizir being abandoned by the 
greateſt part of his forces, was obliged to accede to 
the terms preſcribed by the enemy, who had ſur- 
rounded him at Schumla. Theſe ill ſucceſſes threw. 
the whole Ottoman empire into confuſion ;, and at 


length the Port thought proper to agree to, and ra- 
| tity, articles of peace propoſed by the Ruſſians, the 


principal of which were theſe : | 
1. The independency of the Crimea, | 
2. The ablolute ceſſion to Ruſſia of Kilburn, 

65 e e Kerche, 


ckive che accuſtomecl dues and rights from perſons profeſſing the 


Romiſh religion. By the ſecond clauſe, all controverſies relative 

to property and civil rights were to be determined by the Canada 
en in being, 'or ſuch as mig be afterwards enacted by the 

governor, lieutenant-governor, and legiſlative council. 75 5 
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Bog and the Dinpier. | | 
3. A free navigation in all the Turkiſh ſeas, in- 
cluding the paſſage through the Dardanelles, with all 
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Kerche, Jenichala, and all the diſtritt between the 


o 


the privileges and immunities which are granted to 


the molt favoured nations. | 
In return for theſe conceſſions, Ruſſia was to re- 
ſtore all ſhe had conquered, Aſaph and Tangarok + 


excepted. 
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The grand Vizir died, as was: ſuppoſed, of a bro 


ken heart, on his return to Conſtantinople ; and pub- 
lic rejoicings were made at St. Peterſburgh for the 
uncommon ſucceſs of the Ruſſian arms. 
The rebel, Pugatſcheff, was taken priſoner by the 
Ruſſian army, and ſoon. after put to death. 


Thus ended a war between the Turks and Ruſſians, 


in which many thouſands, of lives were loſt, and a 


great number of places totally deſtroyed. 


4 > . 


The diſturbances in America this year ſtill conti- 


. 


2 r 


nued to inereaſe. In conſequence of the Boſton 


Port bill, which had paſſed the laſt ſeſſion, the peo- 
ple of New England began to form themſelves into 
companies, practiſe the military arts, enter into ſo- 


lemn leagues and covenants, &c. Several other co- 


lonies followed the example, provincial aſſemblies 
were held, and a general congreſs eſtabliſhed, to 
which deputies from the ſeveral provinces were in- 
vited. . 


- Excluſive of bickerings and animoſities between 


the Royaliſts and Provincials, and the martial parade 
of the latter, the only material tranſaQion that tock 
place was, the ſeizure. of Fort William and Mary, 


near Portſmouth in New. Hampſhire, by the Provin- 


cial militia, in which they found 106 barrels of gun- 
powder, ſeveral cannons, ſhot, ſmall arms, &c. 
On the 10th of May this year Lewis XV. the 
French king paid the jj | 
Verſailjes of the ſmall-pox, in the 64th year of his 
ge, and the zgth of his reign. He was ſucceeded 
y the preſent king, his grandſon, a young prince a- 
bout 20 years of age, married to one of the liſters 
of the emperor of Germany *. | 
The death of the French king was followed by 
that of Pope Clement XIV. which happened on the 
21ſt of September, not without ſome ſuſpicion of 


poiſon. He was ſucceeded by cardinal Braſchi, who 


was elected by the name of Pius VI. and is the pre- 


ſent Pontiff. I: 
During theſe occurrences abroad, the Engliſh par- 


Hament was diſſolved by proclamation, and the writs 
for 1 a new one were made returnable on the 
29th of 


toyal robes ſeated on the throne, commanded the at- 
tendance of the Commons in the houſe of peers; 
who being come, the king, by his chancellor, ſigni- 
fed his pleaſure that they ſhould return and chuſe a 
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ebt of nature. He died at 


ovember. Accordingly, on that day, his 
majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and being in his 


»The late French king was born on the i5th of 3 N 


1710, and in 1715 ſucceeded his 
ther, grandfather, ſeveral uncles and brothers having all died of 
the ſmall-pox. As he was only five years of age when he was 
crowned, his uncle the duke of Orleans was, as firſt prince of the 
blood, appointed regent during his minority. But the king took 


the reins of government upon | himſelf when he was little more 


than fixteen years of age, having previouſſy married the o 
_— of the good — — — King of 
wards duke of Lorrain. His great miniſter for ſome years was the 
cardinal Fleury, a man who had acquired all the knowledge of 
courts that could be obtained in a cloſe attendance to bulineſs 
above fixty years; but when he died, the king reſolved to govern 
as much as poſſible without the aſſiſtance of favourites. 


great grandfather, his own fa- | 


Poland, and after- 


| 


We have already ſeen that he carried on two bloody and ex- 


ve wars againſt Britain; in one of Which he was very ſuc. 
ceſsful ; but in the other, namely, the laſt, his nation, army and 
navy were, in a manner, totally ruined. In his perſon Lewis XV. 
was extremely handſome, and had a moſt engaging countenance. 


In attending on public buſineſs, he was very regular; but he has 


1 


* ey 
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and not ſolely the foible of the ſovereign. 
in former times, to look upon no perſon as honourab 
ſo far over him, as to occaſion ſeveral changes 1n the 


he Was even to the laſt a lover of learning and learne 


in giving free liberty of conſcience to his proteſtan 
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ſpeaker, to be preſented next day fbr his majeſty; 
approbation. They returned accordingly, and una, 
nimouſly choſe Sir Fletcher Norton. 

The next day his majeſty went again in the uſual 


| . ſtate to the houſe of peers, and having approved of 


the Commons choice of a ſpeaker, opened the ſeffign 


vVich the following ſpeech from the throne : 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
© It gives me much concern, that I am obliged, at 


the opening of this parliament, to inforin you, that à 
moſt daring ſpirit of reſiſtance and diſobedience tg 
the law ſtill unhappily prevails in the province of the 


Maſſachuſet's Bay, and has, in divers parts of it, broke 


forth in freſh: violences of a very criminal nature. 


Theſe proceedings have been countenanced and en- 
couraged in other of my colonies, and unwarran. 
table attempts have been made to obſtruct the com. 


merce of this kingdom, by unlawtul combinationg, 


I have taken ſuch meaſures, and given ſuch order, 
as I judged moſt proper and effettual for carrying 
into execution the Jaws which: were paſled in the la 
ſeſſion of the late parliament for the protection and 
ſecurity of the commerce of my ſubjefts, and for 
the reſtoring and preſerving peace, order and good 
government, in the province of the Maſlachulet' 
Bay; and you may depend upon my firm and ſtd. 
faſt reſolution to withſtand every attempt to weaken 
or impair. the ſupreme authority of this legiſlature 
over all the dominions of my crown; the mainte- 
nance of which I conſider as effential to the dignity, 
the ſafety, and the welfare of the Britiſh empire; 
aſſuring myſelf, that, while I att upon theſe princi- 
ples, I ſhall never fail to receive your aſſiſtance and 
ſupport. W 

I have the greateſt ſatisfaction in being able to 
inform you, that a treaty of peace is concluded he- 
tween Ruſſia and the Porte. By this happy event, 
the troubles which have ſolong prevailed in one part 
of Europe are compoſed, and the general tranquillity 
rendered complete. It ſhall be my conſtant aim and 
endeavour to prevent the breaking out of freſh dil- 


turbances; and I cannot but flatter myſelf I ſhall 


ſucceed, as I continue to receive the ſtrongeſt aſſu- 
rances from other powers of their being equally dil- 
poſed to preſerve the peace. 

«© Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 

«© I have ordered the proper eſtimates for the ſer. 
vice of the enſuing year to be laid before you; and! 
doubt not but that, in this Houſe of Commons, 1 
ſhall meet with the ſame affectionate confidence, and 


the ſame proofs of zeal and attachment to my perſon 


and government, which I have always, during the 


courſe of my reign, received from my faith 
Commons. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
© Let me particularly recommend to you, t 
time, to proceed with temper in your deliberat! 


u, at this 
ons, 
an 


* 3 — 
* * 


1 4 


been blamed for too ſtrong an attachment to the cnn * 
however, ought to be conſidered as the feigning © French have 
never yet, in the midſt of all their refinements, been able to di 
themſelves of that barbarous notion which was ſo 990 2 3 
not a ſoldier, In his pleaſures he has been much —— 1 ; 
cauſe it generally happened that his miſtreſſes got wo i, 
merely by their intrigues. Jay 
As great pains had been taken to give him 2 good "te 
jon in Teil» 
had ſuch elevated notions of the neceflity of a toleration into 
gious matters, that the power of the church of Rome m 
great contempt during hs reign, Two reaſons, ind inclinations 
red towards preventing him from following his * as. The 


by the 
was, the inveterate prejudices of the vulgar l 7 the 


ö clergy ; and the ſecond, the wretched bigotry | 


dauphin. 
; 2 
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and with unanimity in your reſolutions. Let my 
cople, in every part of my dominions, be taught, 
þ your example, to have a due reverence for the 
laws, and a juſt ſenſe of the bleſſings of our excel- 
lent conſtitution. They may be affured that, on my 
part, I have nothing ſo much at heart as the real proſ- 
perity and laſting happineſs of all my ſubjetts.” 

To this ſpeech both houſes preſented very loyal and 
affectionate addreſſes; to each of which his majeſty 
was pleaſed to return a moſt gracious anſwer. 

As this was the firſt ſeſſion of a new parliament, 
the ſwearing in of the members and other trifling 
matters incident on ſuch occaſions, engaged their at- 
tention for ſome days. This being over, they pro- 
ceeded to buſineſs, which was begun by the houſe 
reſolving itſelf into a committee of ſupply to his ma- 
jeſty ; when the following reſolutions were agreed 
to, VIZ, 7 | 
That 16,000 ſeamen, including 4284 marines, 
ſhould be granted for the enſuing year. | 

That 17,547 effeftive men, including 1522 inva- 
lids, be employed for the land-ſervice for 1775. And 
that 1,627,689l. be granted to his majeſty for main- 
taining the ſaid men. 

That 386, 186l. be granted for maintaining the 
forces in the plantations, North-America, Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, &. And 11,473]. for the pay of 
Generals and General Staff- Officers. 

That 122, 22 1l. be granted for the Out-Penſioners 
of Chelſea Hoſpital. 

That 28,059]. be granted for the office of ordnance 
for land-ſervice. And 32,7 48l. for the ſaid office, 
for ſervices performed, and not provided for. 

The committee of ways and means levied the land- 
tax at gs. in the pound. This occaſioned great de- 
bates in the houſe, but at length the queſtion being 


put, the houſe agreed with the committee, and a bill 


was ordered to be brought in accordingly. 

On the 22d of December his majeſty went, in the 
uſual ſtate, to the houſe of peers, and gave the royal 
aſſent to the following bills: 

An Att for laying a duty on malt, mum, cyder and 
perry, for the year 1775. 

An Aft to allow the importation of Indian corn, 
under certain reſtrictions. | 

And a naturalization bill. | 

After which his majeſty adjourned the parliament 

to the 19th of January. | 


A. D. 1775. The parliament met, purſuant to their 


adjournment, when lord North preſented to the 
houſe, by his majeſty's command, leveral tundles of 
American papers, the titles of which, being read by 
the clerk, appeared to te extracts of letters from the 


ſeveral governors of Boſton, New-York, New-Hamp- 


ſhire, Rhode Iſland, Virginia, Pennlylvania, South- 
Carolina: the proceedings of the Continental and 
Provincial Congreſs, the ' firſt held at Philadelphia, 
aud the latter at Cambridge near Boſton : inftruc- 
tions given at Provincial meetings of the ſeveral de- 
legates appointed to aſſemble at the congreſs ; copies 
of hand-bills.; anonymous letters; reſolutions of dit- 
ferent aſſemblies; proteſts of ſeveral diſtricts in the 
Province of Georgia; meſſages between general 
Gage and the houſe of repreſentatives, with extratts 
of the ſeveral letters that pafſed between general 
Gage, lord Dartmouth, the ſecretary and board of ad- 
miralty, and the commander of the ſhips on the 


Boſton ſtation. CEP 85 | 

As ſoon as the clagk had finiſhed reading the titles 
of theſe papers, aMotion was made that they ſhould 
lie on the table for inſpeQion, and that a future day 
ſhould be appointed for the whole houſe to go into a 
committee to conſider of the fame ; which, after ſome 
debates, was agreed tO. Ws ed 3 | 
In 28 time petitions- were preſented to the 

7 : | 
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aud repreſented the whole as one ſcene of anarc 
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houſe from the merchants of London, Glaſgow, Briſ- 
tol, Liverpool, and other places, complaining of the 
great decay of trade, occaſioned by the unhappy dif- 
ferences between Great Britain and her colonies. 
Some of theſe petitions were referred to the com- 
mittee appointed to take into conſideration the Ameri- 
can papers; and others were referred to private com- 
mittees appointed for the purpoſe. 5 

The corporation of London alſo preſented an ad- 
dreſs, remonſtrance and petition to the king; in 
which they complained of the meaſures that had been 
purſued, and were ſtill purſuing, againſt their fellow 
ſubjetts in America; and earnelily beſecched his ma- 
jeſty to diſcharge thoſe miniſters from his councils 
who had been the means of promoting them, as the 
firſt ſtep towards a full redreſs of the grievances fo 
univerſally complained of by the people. | 

” To this addreſs and petition his majeſty was pleaſed 
to return the following anſwer : _ 

«© It is with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment that J find 
any of my ſubjetts capable of encouraging the re- 
bellious diſpoſition which unhappily exiſts in fome of 
my colonies in North America. Having entire confi- 


_ dence in the wiſdom of my parliament, the great 


council of the nation, I will ſteadily purſue thofe 
meaſures which they have recommended for the ſup- 
port of the conſtitutional rights of Great Britain, and 
the protection of the commercial intereſts of my 
kingdom.” , 

While petitions were preſenting to the commons 
from the principal corporations in England, ſome 
papers, ſimilar to thoſe which the lower houſe had 


received, were laid before the lords, on which lord 


Chatham roſe, and after complaining much of the 
delay of adminiſtration in detaining the papers fo long 
after their arrival, and allo the error of their pro- 
ceedings reſpecting America, his lordſhip made the 
following motion: That an addreſs be preſented to 


his majeſty, praying that he would be graciouſly 


pleaſed to ſend orders to general Gage to withdraw 


his troops from Boſton, as the belt means of eſtabliſh- 


ing a laſting concord with America.“ Great debates 


| aroſe on this motion; but the queſtion being at length 


put, it was rejeetted by a conſiderable majority. 

A few days after this, the ſame patriotic nobleman 
brought in a bill for reconciling the preſent differences 
between Great Britain and America, This alſo met 
with great oppoſition ; and the queſtion being put, it 
ſhared the ſame fate with the preceding motion. 

The papers relative to America were. now taken 
into conſideration in the Lower Houſe.. Among 
them were two official letters from lord Dartmouth 


to general Gage, and the general's letter to his lord- 


ſhip. The former contained ftrains of firmneſs and 
coercion, which it was plain, the general was not by 
any means able to realize with the torce he had under 
his command, The language of the latter varied ac« 
cording to the different circumſtances and occaſions 
that preſented themſelves. Two matters were, how 
ever, very evident, that the rage and diſcontents were 


greatly augmented on account of the laſt American 


acts paſſed by th& parliament ; and that they were 
wprking up into a kind of phrenzy by the gradual 
augmentation of the troops, and by the works and 
defences raiſed on Boſton Neck. He drew, in ſome 
places, the moſt lamentable picture of the (tate of that 
province, deſtitute at once of all legiflative authori- 
ty; of a council, of courts of juſtice, of pact 


y 


and confuſion. 


On the laſt day that the houſe went into a com- 
mittee to examine the American papers, lord North 

began the buſineſs with a very accurate and detailed 
view of the whole maſs of information laid be fore 
the committee, diſcriminated in a very maſterly 


manner 


1 
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manner the diſpoſition of the reſpeQive colonies, 


marked the leading characters of each, pointed out 


- thole whoſe moderation prevailed, whoſe violence 
and unconſtitutional views were concealed under the 


— 


— 


appearance of duty and ſubmiſſion, and particularl) 


directed at ſuch as he thought were in a ſtate of actual 
rebellion. He next adverted to the acts employed 
to raiſe this ſeditious ſpirit on both ſides the water, 


Entered minutely into a compariſon of the burthens 
borne by the people of both countries, ſtated the 
trade and commerce carried on between them, the 


advantages ariſing from that commerce, the molt pro- 


bable way of ſecuring them, and the very great dil- | 
parity there was between the ability and real ſupport 
which America afforded to this country; every per- 
fon in Britain contributing at the rate of 258. per 


head, whereas the American did not contribute 6d. 


He then proceeded to lay down, in the fulleſt and moſt 


unreſerved manner, the legiſlative ſupremacy of par- 


— _ 


we os aces 


* 


liament; ſtated, in very forcible and diſtinèt terms, 
the meaſures adopted by America to reſiſt it, and the 


almoſt univerſal confederacy of the colonies to at 
leaſt deny it. Here he laid his foot on the great bar- 


tier, which ſeparated, and for the preſent diſunited, 


and denial, he raiſed every argument leading to the 
motion he intended to make. 


both countries; and on this ground alone of refiſtance 


This queſtion, he ſaid, | 


lay within a narrow. compals : it was fimply whether 


we ſhould abandon this claim, and at once give up | 
every advantage ariſing both from the ſovereignty and 
the commerce, or to inſure both? or whether we 
mould reſort to the meaſures indiſpenſably neceſfary 
on ſuch an occaſion? His lordſhip then pointed out 


the meaſures intended to be purſued. He ſaid he ſhould 
propoſe a temporary att, to put a flop to all the fo- 


reign trade of New England, and particularly to their 


filhery on the banks of Newfoundland, till they re- 
turned to their duty ; at the ſame time declaring, that 
whenever they ſhould acknowledge the ſupreme au- 


| thority of the Britiſh legiſlature, and pay obedience 


to the laws, their grievances ſhould be redreſſed. His 


lordſhip concluded by propoſing a conference with 


the houſe of lords, that a joint addreſs might be car- 


__——— 


— 


Among thoſe who particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves on 
this occaſion, was, the Rt. Hon. John Wilkes, Eſq. lord- mayor 


of London. After ſome others had harangued on the ſubject, he 
„ delivered his ſenti- | 


aroſe, and addreſſing himſelf to the 8 
ments in the following words ; | 
Mr. Speaker, es | 

% The buſineſs how before the Houſe reſpecting America is of 
as great importance as was ever debated in parliament. It com- 
prehends almoſt every queſtion of policy and legiſlation. I do 
not mean to enter into ſo vaſt, ſo well trodden a ſield. Iwill con- 
fine myſelf to the buſineſs before us. The addreſs now reported 


from the Committee of the whole Houſe appears to me unfoun- 


ded, raſh and ſanguinary, and moſt unjuſtly to draw the ſword 
againſt America; but before adminiſtration are ſuffered to plunge 
this nation into the horrors of a civil war ; before they are per- 


mitted to force Engliſhmen to ſheathe their ſwords in the bowels 


of their fellow ſubjects, I hope this houſe will ſeriouſly weigh the 
original ground and cauſe of this unhappy diſpute, and in time 
reflet whether juſtice is on our fide. . The aſſumed right of tax- 
ation, without the conſent of the ſubject, is plainly the primary 
cauſe of the preſent quarrel. Have we, Sir, any right to tax the 
Americans? That is the queſtion. The Aundams tel laws of 


human nature, and the principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, are | 


ually repugnant to the claim. The very idea of property ex- 
cludes hy aighe of another's taking any thing from — without 
my conſent, otherwiſe I cannot call it my own. What property 
have I in what another perſon can ſeize at his pleaſure ? If we 
can tax the Americans without their conſent, they have no- pro- 
perty, nothing which they can eall their on; we might take 
all, The words Liberty and Property” ſo dear to an Engliſh- 
man, ſo pleaſing in our ears, would become mockery and — to 
an American. The laws of ſociety are profeſſedly calculated to 
ſecure the property of each individual, of every ſubject of the 
ſtate. The great principles of the conſtitution under which we 
live likewiſe clearly determine this point. All ſubſidies to the 


' crown are grants from the commons, free gifts from the people. 


Their full conſent is always expreſſed in the grant. Much has 
deen ſaid of the palatinate of Cheſter and the principality of 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


* 
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ried up to the throne, * To return thanks to his ma. 
jeſty for communicating to the houſe the American 
papers, and that he would be pleaſed to take ſuch 
meaſures as might be ſuitable to his wiſdom for en. 
forcing the laws againſt. America; and Promiling tg 
ſupport him, in a full and vigorous exertion of the 
ſame, with their lives and fortunes,” — The meaſures 
intended to be taken were mentioned generally, and 
ſaid to be theſe: © That a fleet of fourteen frigates 
be ſent to join the ſhips at Boſton, by which all the 
ports of New England were to be blocked up; that 
10, ooo troops, including Preſton's regiment of light 
horſe, be ſent to Boſton, to keep the New Englandery 
in order; and that an addition of 2000 ſeamen more 
be aſked to man the fleet to Boſton, and to ſupply the 
naval eſtabliſhment at home.” 5 
Lord North's motion for the addreſs met with great 
oppoſition ; but the queſtion being at length put, i 
was carried by a conſiderable majority, « oy 
When the reſolution of the committee for preſent. 
ing the addreſs was reported to the houſe, the ſpeaker 
was proceeding to put the queſtion to agree with the 
report ; but was interrupted by lord Jobn Cavendiſh, 
who moved that the conſideration of the American 
papers ſhould be re-committed. In his harangue 
on the ſubje& he ſtated very clearly and juſtly our 
domeſtic ſituation, our ſtate with the colonies and 
with foreign powers, He called the attention of the 
houſe tp the unequal balance of our loſs and our gain 
in the event; in which we might find our revenue 
deſtroyed, our trade annihilated, and our empire it- 
ſelf overtnrned. And if we ſucceeded in ſubduin 
America, we ſhould not gain any thing. 


He was ſeconded by lord Irnham, who, after having | 
| in a long ſpeech agitated the queſtion on the ground 


propoſed by adminiſtration, in a conſtitutional as well 
as in a political light, concluded with afferting that it 
appeared, in both thoſe views, formidable and de- 
ſtrudlive; and that it became abſolutely. neceſſary to 
retraft the unconſtitutional and impolitic ſteps which 
adminiſtration had hitherto taken, 15 
Several other ſpeakers “ expatiated largely on the 
| jultneſs 


4 


Wales, and the period of their taxation; but, Sir, there is 2 mor: 
remarkable caſe in point, which alone would determine the queſ- 
tion. If gentlemen will ſearch the records in the Tower, they 
will find that the town of Calais in France, when it belonged to 
the imperial crown of theſe realms, was not taxed till it ſent repre- 
ſentatives to parliament. Two burgeſſes from Calais actually fat 
and voted in this houſe. Then, and not till then, was Calau 
' taxed. The writ out of chancery, and the return to it, in the 
reign of Edward VI. with the names of the burgeſſes, are fill ex- 
tant, I faithfully gave them to the public from atteſted copies. 

« But, Sir, it will be ſaid, is America then to enjoy the pro- 
tection of Great Britain, and to contribute nothing towards the 
ſupport of that very ſtate which has ſo long given it protection anc 
ſecurity, which has nurſed it up to its preſent greatnels? The 
Americans themſelves have given the fulleſt anſwer to this objec- 
tion, in a manner not to be controverted, by their conduct through 
a long ſeries of years, and by the moſt explicit declarations, Equal 
in words and actions, of the moſt unequivocal nature, they havh 
demonſtrated their love, their ardour, their ſtrong filial piet), ® 
wards the Mother Country. . 1 

«« They have always appeared ready, not only to contribrl 
towards the expences of their government, but likewiſe to 
wants and neceſſities of this ſtate, although, perhaps, the) * 
not be overfond of all the proud expenſive trappings of ro x4 
In the two laſt wars they far exceeded the cold line of 7 15 
With the moſt liberal hearts they gave you almoſt their all no 
hy fought gallantly by your fide, with equal valeur. af: id, de 
and their enemy, againſt the common enemy of ma "fatter. 
ambitious and faithleſs French, whom we now fear and blo 
Our Journals, Sir, will bear witneſs to the grateful ſenſe 0 ns we 
the important ſervices of the America and the great ſoirited 

voted to be repaid them for what th nded in the 1 17 
expeditions, which they carried through with equal oor tion 
conduct, ſometimes without the leaſt Knowledge or Faber on, 
on our parts, will demonſtrate the warm affection 0 arte 
- * But, Sir, the whole was the gift of — 5 


— 


to this coun 


right to be, as free as ourſelves, What is th Abbes 
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fellow ſubjects, who feel that they are, and yp rk 9 , 
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juſtneſs and propriety of the noble lord's motion; 
when at length the queſtion being put, the numbers 
were, 5 . 5 FOR , | 

For lord Cavendiſh's motion 105 
Againſt it - -.. O08. 

An addreſs was then drawn up, and agreed to with- 
out a diviſion. | $ 

The next day the Commons ſent a meſſage to the 
Lords, defiring a conference on the ſubjett of the 
addreſs to his majeſty. In conſequence of this ſeveral 
of the lords attended, and after lome debates, it was 
agreed that the addreſs ſhould be jointly preſented by 
both. houſes to the king ; which was accordingly done 
on the gth of February. The anſwer his majeſty 


returned was as follows : 
My lords and gentlemen, | | 

J thank you for this very dutiful and loyal ad- 
dreſs, and for the affectionate, ſolemn aſſurances you 
give me of your ſupport-in maintaining the juſt rights 
of my crown, and of the two Houles of Parliament ; 
and you may depend on my taking the moſt ſpeedy 


when you are planning their deſtruction, when you are declaring 
them rebels ? | LED 
« In the late petition of the general congreſs to the king, they 
declare © they are ready and willing, as they have ever been, when 
conſtitutionally required, to demonſtrate their loyalty to his ma- 
jeſty, by exerting their moſt ſtrenuous efforts in granting ſupplies 
and raiſing forces.” This is the unanimous reſolution of a con- 
greſs compoſed of deputies from the ſeveral colonies of New 
Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts Bay, Rhode Iſland and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, 
the counties of Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex on Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the two Carolinas. I have heard, Sir, of a plan 
of accommodation, which, I believe, would reconcile all ditter- 
ences, | 1 Al 
crown ; it comes from the noble lord to whom this country has the 
moſt eſſential obligations, and is ſo much indebred for its late 
ſplendour and glory. It is, to aſſemble another congreſs in the 
— the parliament of Great Britain and the deputies of the 
ſeveral colonies to meet together, and to be jointly empowered to 
regulate the various quotas to be paid by each province to the ge- 
' neral treaſury of the whole empire. I would, in addition to that 
plan, propoſe that a regulation ſimilar to what actually takes 
place with reſpe& to Scotland, be adopted as to America. The 
proportion of each colony might be ſettled according to the land- 
tax in England, at one, two, or more ſhillings in the pound. I am 
not deep politician enough to know what the proporuons ſhould 
be of each province, and they will vary greatly in half a century; 
but I ſpeak of their quota being always to be regulated according 
to the land- tax of this country. The very flouriſhing colonies of 
the Maſſachuſetts Bay, Virginia, and South Carolina, for inſtance, 
ſnould contribute more, the ſmaller and poorer colonies of New 
Hampſhire and New Jerſey leſs ; but, Sir, I inſiſt not a ſingle 
ſhilling can · be taken without their conſent; and, after this day's 
debate, ſhould the addreſs be carried, I greatly fear every idea of 
a reconciliation will be utterly impracticable. . 
The Americans, Sir, have of late, both within doors and with- 
out, been treated with the greateſt injuſtice, and even a wanton 
degree of cruelty. An honourable gentleman has juſt told us that 
they complain of the navigation act, and inſiſt on its repeal. We 
have authentic evidence to the contrary. In the reſolutions of the 
congreſs they repeatedly deſire to be put only on the footing they 
were at the cloſe of the late war, as to the ſyſtem of ſtatutes and 
regulations; nor among the various acts, of which they deſire the 
repeal, do they once mention either the navigation or declaratory 
acts. It is ſaid likewiſe, they wiſh to throw off the ſupremacy of 
this country. Many expreſs reſolutions, both of the general con- 
greb and the provincial congreſs, are the fulleſt evidence of the 
enſe which the Americans entertain of their obedience and duty to 
this country. They are too numerous to be quoted. Their full 
Claim, as ſtated by themſelves, is ſo well worded, I beg to read it 
to the houſe from their peti:+2n to the king. We aſk but for 
peace, liberty, and ſafety.” Surely, Sir, no requeſt was ever more 
reaſonable, no claim better founded. We wiſh nota diminution 
of the prerogative, nor do we ſolicit a grant of any new right in 
our favour, Your royal authority over us, and our connection 
with Great Britain, we ſhall always carefully and zealouſly endea- 
- Your to ſupport and maintain,” while adminiſtration are endea- 
vouring to tear aſunder thoſe ties, which have ſo long and happily 
bound us together. | 4 | 
The addreſs, Sir, mentions the particular province of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts Bay as in a ftate of actual rebellion, and the other pro- 
Vinces are conſidered as aiding and abetting them. Much has 
een ſaid by ſome learned gentlemen to involve them in all the 
<guſequences of a declared rebellion, and to encourage our officers 


But, alas! Sir, it does not come from any ſervant of the 


„„ 
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and effectual meaſures for enforcing due obedience to 
the laws and authority of the ſupreme legiſlature. 

Whenever any of my colonies ſhall make a pro- 
per and dutiful application, I fhall be ready to concur 
with you in affording them every juſt and reaſonable 
Indulgence ; and it is my ardent wiſh that this diſpo- 
lition may have a happy effect on the temper and 
condutt of my ſubje&ts in America.” 

The day after the addreſs was preſented, lord North 
acquainted the Houſe that he had a meſſage from his - 
majeſty, which he read in his place, and then delivered 
it in at the table. It was as follows: 

G. te. ; ä 4 

* His majeſty being determined, in conſequence 
of the Addreſs of both Houles of Parliament, to take 
the molt ſpeedy and effettual meaſures for ſupporting 

the juſt rights of the Crown and the two Houſes of 
Parliament, thinks proper to acquaint this houſe, that 
ſome addition to his forces by ſea and land will be 
neceſſary for that purpoſe; and does not doubt but 
his faithful Commons, on whoſe zeal and affeQtion he 

| | | entirely 


+ 


* — 


and troops to act againſt them as againſt rebels. Whether their 
preſent ſtate is that of rebellion, or of a ſit and proper reſiſtance 
to unlawful acts of power, to our attempts to rob them of their 
property and liberties, as they imagine, I do not determine. This 
I know, a ſucceſsful reſiſtance is a revolution, not a rebellion. Who 
can tell, Sir, whether, in conſequence of this very day's violent 
and mad addreſs to his majeſty, the ſcabbard may not be thrown 
away by them as well as by us; and thould ſucceſs attend them, 
whether in a few years the Americans may not celebrate the glori- 
ous zra of the reyolution of 1775, as we do that of 1688? Suc- 


_ ceſs crowned the Pe efforts of our forefathers for freedom, 


elſe they had died on the ſcaffold as traitors and rebels, and the 
period of our hiſtory which does us the moſt honour would have 
been deemed a rebellion againſt lawful authority, not a refiſtance 
authorized by all the laws of God and man, not the expulſion of 
a tyrant. „ | 
The policy, Sir, of the meaſure I can no more comprehend 
than I can acknowledge the juſtice of it. Is your force adequate 
to the attempt? I am ſatisfied it is not. What are your armies, 
and how are they to be recruited ? Do you recollect that the fingle 


| province of the Maſſachuſet:s Bay has at this moment above 30,000 


men, well trained and diſciplined, and can bring near go, ooo 
into the field? They will do it when they are fighting for their li- 
berties. You will not be able to conquer and keep even that 
ſingle province. A noble lord propoſes only 10,000 of our 


| troops to be there, including the four regiments now going from 


Ireland,;and he acknowledges very truly that the army cannot en- 


| force the late acts of parliament. Why then is it ſent ? Boſton, - 


„ 


theſe pernicious counſels, and the 


indeed, you may lay in aſhes, or it may be made a ſtrong garriſon, 
but the province will be loſt to you. Boſton will be like Gibraltar. 
You will hold in the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay, as you do in 
. a ſingle town, the whole country in the power and poſſeſſien 
of the enemy, Your fleets and armies may keep a few towns on 
the coaſt, for ſome timeat leaft, Boſton, New York, St. Auguſtine. 
The vaſt continent of America will be loſt to you. A few fortreſ. 
ſes on the coaſt and ſome ſea ports only you will keep, all the back 
ſettlements will be independent of you, and will thrive in the ra- 
pid progreſſion of your violences and unjuſt exactions on the 
towns, The antient ſtory of the Carthaginian hide will be ve- 
riſied as to you. Where you tread it will be kept down, but it 


will riſe the more in all the other parts. Where your fleets and 


armies are ſtationed the poſſeſſion will be yours, but all the reſt 
will be loſt. I fear from this day in the great ſcale of empire 
you will decline, and the Americans will riſe to independence; to 
3 to all the greatneſs of the moſt renowned ſtates, for they 


Sir, this addreſs is founded in injuſtice and cruelty. It is 


build on the ſolid baſis of public liberty. 


equally contrary. to the ſound maxims of true policy, and to the 


unerring rule of natural right. The Americans will defend: their 


property and their liberties with the ſpirit of freemen, with 


the ſpirit: I hope we ſhould. They will ſooner declare them. 
ſelves independent, and riſk every conſequence of ſuch a con- 
tet, than ſubmit to the yoke which adminiſtration is pre- 

for them. An addreſs of fo ſanguinary à nature cannot 


paring 
fail of driving them to deſpair. They will ſee that you are pre- 


paring not only to draw the ſword, but to burn the ſcabbard. You 
are declaring them rebels, Every idea of a reconciliation will 
vaniſh, They will purſue the moſt vigorous meaſures in their 
own defence. 'The whole continent-will be difmembered from 
Great Britain, and the wide arch of the raiſed empire fall, But I 
hope the juſt vengeance of the people will overtake the authors of 
| oſs of the firſt province to the 
empire be ſpeedily followed by the loſs of the heads of thoſe- mi. 


j 


* niſters who adyxed theſe wicked and fatal meaſures.” 
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entirely relies, will enable him to make ſuch an 
augmentation to his forces, as on the preſent occaſion 
ſhalt be thought proper.“ 


This meſſage was referred to the conſideration of 
the Committee of Supply; after which the Houſe 
reſolved itſelf into a committee of the whole Houſe on 
the American papers, when a motion was made by 
lord North, „that the chairman be diretted to move 
the Houſe, that leave be given to bring in a bill to 


reſtrain the trade and commerce of the provinces of 


Maſſachuſetts Bay, New Hampſhire, Connecticut, 


Providence, and Rhode-ſland Colonies in North 
America, to Great Britain, Ireland and the Weſt 
Indies; and to prohibit ſuch provinces and colonies 
from carrying on any fiſhery on the banks of New- 
foundland, or other parts therein mentioned, under 
certain conditions, and for a time to be limited.” 
This motion was productive of great debates, which 
continued for ſeveral hours; when the queſtion 
being put, it was carried by a very conſiderable majo- 
rity ; anda bill was ordered to be brought in purſuant 
thereto. . | 
On the 22d of February the Right Honourable 
the Lord-mayor moved in the Houſe of Commons, 
that the proceedings of that houſe of the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, 1769, might be read; which being done, 
ſome other extracts which his lordſhip called for were 
likewiſe read. He then made a ſpeech upon what he 
called proceedings unjuſtifiable, illegal and unwar- 
rantable; and moved, that the reſolution of the 17th 
of February, 1769, which declares, © That John 
Wilkes, eſq. having been this preſent ſeſſion of par- 
liament expelled this houſe, was, and is incapable of 
being elected a member to ſerve in this preſent parlia- 
ment,“ be expunged from the journals of this houſe, 
as ſubverſive of the rights of the whole body of electors 
of this kingdom. Mr. Serjeant Glyn. ſeconded the 
motion, and then a general debate enſued. The ar- 
guments were warm, and to the point. The queſtion 
- was repeatedly attempted to be put, but was as often 
prevented by new ſpeakers riſing. At length, after 
about eight hours debate, © the queſtion, the queſtion,” 
was ſo far the prevailing call, that it was put, and the 
houſe divided, when the numbers were, 171 for the 


motion, and 239 againſt it. 


Two days after this a petition was preſented to the 
Houle of Commons from the Corporation of London 
againſt the bill now depending in the houſe for re- 
ſtraining the trade of New England, and the fiſheries 

of that colony on the banks of Newfoundland. This 
petition repreſented the bill as being unjuſt, cruel, 
partial, and oppreſſive; injurious to the trade of Great 
Britain, and tending to increaſe the wealth and ſtrength 
of her rivals and enemies. Sg 

The ſame corporation preſented another petition 
of the like nature to the Houſe of Lords; as did alſo 
the American merchants ; and another to the king. 
But all theſe ſolicitations proved abortive ; for the bill 
paſſed both houſes, and on the goth of March re- 
ceived the royal aſſent. | 1 

On the 13th of April his majeſty again went to the 
Houſe of Peers, and, among other bills, gave the royal 
aſſent to'** A bill to reſtrain the trade and commerce 
of the colonies of New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and South Carolina, to any part of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the-Weſt-India iſlands.” 

After the paſſing of theſe adts the generals Bur- 
goyne, Clinton and Howe, were ſent to take on 
them the command of the troops deſtined for endea- 
vouring to bring the Americans to obedience; for 
which expedition they embarked on board the Cer- 

berus man of war on the 21ſt of April. bo 
The national buſineſs being now finiſhed, on the 
' 26th of May his majeſty went to the Houſe of Peers, 
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attacked at Lexington, on their return towards 


and the people of New York, hearing of the action at 
Lexington, and the affair of Concord, roſe in a tu. 


many ſtands of arms, appropriated to their own uſe 


ther detachment, a deſperate action commenced, in 


retreat, leaving behind ſeveral pieces of cannon and 


gable, in putting the province of Canada into a proper 


ö 
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and after ſigning ſuch bills as were re 
the N bes 28 
During thele tranſaQtions in England the 
were not idle. Several ſkirmiſhes took . 
tween them and the king's troops. General Ga uf 
the commander of the Engliſh forces, being inform d 
that a great quantity of military ſtores were in 8 
poſſeffion of the Provincial troops, at the town b 
Concord, ſent a detachment of troops, under the 
command of lieutenant colonel Smith, and major Pit. 
cairn, ſupported by another body, commanded hy 
lord Percy, in order to ſieze or deſtroy them, Thi 
ſervice was effectually performed, after ſome "7 
miſhes; but on the 19th of April the troops wei 
et abr cot wag and wounded on both gde, dl 
rovincials firing from behind ſtone bel 
buſhes, &c. . . e 
The Provincials now inveſted the town of Boſton: 


multuous manner, entered the town-houſe, ſeized 


the cargoes of two ſhips laden with military ſtores for 
general Gage, and then marched to the aſſiſtance of 
the Boſtonians, | | 
The Provincials not only continued to block up | 
the town of Boſton, but began to raiſe batteries on 
the heights of the peninſula of Charles Town, in order 
to canonade his majeſty's troops. This brought on 
an ation at Bunker's Hill; for on the 17th of june 
a conſiderable body of troops, under the command 
of major general Howe, and brigadier general Pigot, 
were lent to diſlodge the Provincials. This body of 
forces, with a proportional quantity of artillery, made 
good their landing near Bunker's Hill, under the pro- 
teftion of the ſhips of war, armed veſſels, floating 
batteries, &c. and being ſoon after reinforced by ano- 


which the Britiſh troops were victorious, the provin- 
cial lines being forced, and themſelves compelled to 


other military ſtores. The loſs of the Provincials in 
killed and wounded was very great; of the Britiſh 
troops, according to the return of general Gage, 226 
were killed, and 828 were wounded, ſome of the latter 
dying ſoon after; and more than a proportional nun- 
ber of officers were included in both liſts. 

On the night of the 23d of Augult the cannon vere 
ſeized upon, by order of the congrels, though the Alia 
man of war, which lay in the harbour, tried to prevent 
it by cannonading the town. 

At the ſame time. general Carleton was indefati- 


ſtate of defence ; and the earl of Dunmore, governor 
of Virginia, having thought proper to take refuge on 
board a ſhip of war, hafaſſed the coaſt, and made 
frequent deſcents upon the laſt mentioned province; 
laying waſte the country, carrying off or ſpiking up a 
great number of cannons, deſtroying vaſt quantities 
of military ſtores belonging to the Provincials, &c. &. 
But on the other fide, Fort St, John ſurrendered to 
the Provincial forces on the zd of November, an 
the garriſon became priſoners. 
On the 18th of the ſame month the Regulars and 
Provincials had a hot engagement near Savanna", In 
Georgia, in which the latter were defeated; and on 
the 31ſt of December, the Provincial general Mont. 
gomery, who had for ſome time laid ſiege 0 the city 
of Quebec, attempted to take it by ſtorm. In w 
attempt, however, he was defeated and ſlain, with le. 
veral of his officers, and about 60 private men, I! 
300 were taken priſoners.— But to return to affair 


at home. 2H Ile 


A, D. 1776, 


The parliament met on the 26th of Ottober, and 
the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty with a ſpeech 
from the throne. | | 

A ſhort time before the opening of the ſeſſion, a pe- 
tition from the general congreſs in America, figned 
by the heads of the reſpective colonies, was preſented 
to his majeity, humbly ſoliciting that ſuch meaſures 
might be taken as were likely to eradicate the preſent 
diſturbances, and hring about a laſting and happy re- 
conciliation. | | 

The attention of the parliament, previous to the 
holidays, was engaged in adjuſting the neceſlary ſup- 
plies for the enſuing year, and concerting the proper 
meaſures for railing them. Several uſeful atts were 
alſo framed, which having paſſed both houſes received 
the royal aſſent ; after which the parliament was pro- 
rogued to the 25th of January, | 

A. D. 1776. The parliament met purſuant to 
their adjournment ; on which day the following hand- 
bill was delivered to the members of both houſes : 


To the parliament :---A ſuffering and afflited 


people moſt humbly and ſolemnly beſeech and implore 
every member of parliament to put a ſpeedy ſtop to 
the further effuſion of the blood of our American 
brethren ; that peace and tranquillity may be reſtored 
to the royal breaſt, and glory, commerce and felicity, 
to the whole empire,” | 


Nothing material paſſed in the lower houſe this | 


ſeſſion; except the framing of ſome uſeful atts, ſeveral 
of which were of a public, and the reſt of a private 
nature. | | 

In the courſe of the ſeſſion the attention of the 
Upper Aſſembly was engaged on the trial of the 


ducheſs of Kingſton, who was accuſed of bigamy, in 


having married the duke of Kingſton, while her firſt 
huſband, the Honourable Mr. Hervey (now earl of 
Briſtol) was living. The trial laſted five days, at the 
cloſe of which, the priſoner being called to the bar, 
was informed by the lord high-ſteward, that the lords 
had pronounced her to be Guilty, - In conſequence 
of this ſhe claimed her privilege of peerage, which 
occaſioned the lords to adjourn to the Chamber of 
Parliament to debate on the matter. On their return 
the priſoner was again called to the bar, and the lord 
high-ſteward pronounced it to be the ſenſe of the 
houſe, * that the ducheſs ſhould be allowed the pri- 
vilege ſhe claimed.” By conſequence, as a peerels, 
ſhe could endure no kind of corporal puniſhment, 
and was therefore diſcharged on paying her fees. 

The parliamentary buſineſs being finiſhed, on the 
23d of May his majeſty went to the Houſe of Peers, 
and after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, cloſed the 
ſeſſion. . : 

During theſe tranſactions in England, hoſtilities 
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town of Boſton, which he effedted on the 15th of 
March; and a ſhort time after he made good his 
landing, and capture of New York. In June, a battle 
was fought in Canada, between the regulars, under 
general Carleton, and the provincials, at a place called 
Three Rivers, when the latter were defeated, many 
of them being killed and wounded, and about 200 
taken priſoners. In the ſame month an attempt was 
made on Charles Town, South Carolina, by Sir Peter 
Parker, at the head of a fleet of ſhips of war, and 
general Clinton, with a body of land forces, but it 
failed of ſucceſs; and on the 4th of July following, 
the congreſs declared the colonies independent. 
On the 19th of September the following Declaration 
was publiſhed by lord Howe and general Howe, ad- 
dreſſed to the Provincaals : EO | Ho 
By Richard Viſcount Howe, of the kingdom of 
Ireland, and William Howe, Eſq; General of 
his majeſty's forces in America, the king's 
commiſſioners for reſtoring peace to his Ma- 
jeſty's Colonies and Plantations in North- 
America, N 


DECLARATION, 


Although the Congreſs, whom the miſguided 
Americans ſuffer to direct their oppoſition to a re- 
eſtabliſhment of the conſtitutional government of 
their provinces, have diſavowed every purpoſe of re- 


conciliation not conſonant with their extravagant, in- 


admiſſible claim of independency, the king's commife 
ſioners think fit to declare, that they are equally deſi- 
rous to confer with his majeſty's well- affected ſubjects 
upon the means of reſtoring the public angie; 
and eſtabliſhing a permanent union with every colony 
as a part of the Britiſh empire ; the king being moſt 
graciouſly diſpoſed to direct a reviſion of ſuch of his 
royal inſtructions as may be conſtrued to lay an im- 
proper reſtraint upon the freedom of legiſlation in any 
of his colonies, and to concur in the reviſal of all acts 
by which his ſubjeQs there may think themſelves 
aggrieved ; it is recommended to the inhabitants at 
large to reflect ſeriouſly on their preſent candition, 
and to judge for themſelves, whether it be more con- 
ſiſtent with their honour and happineſs to offer up their 
lives as a ſacrifice to the unjuſt and precarious cauſein 


which they are engaged, or return to their allegiance, 


accept the bleſſings of peace, and to be ſecured in a 
free enjoyment of their liberty and properties, upon 
the true principle of the conſtitution. 
Given at New-York, 1 , 
Sept. 19, 1776, x 
This declaration was far from having the wiſhed- 
for effect; the Provincials were adverſe to every 
mode offered by government, and inſtances occured 
daily of their determination, if poſſible, to preſerve 
themſelves independent. i ITS: _ 
On the goth of September General Howe ifſued 
another proclamation, which was as follows : | 
** Whereas there are many deſerters from his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, now in Arms in America, againſt their 


rightful ſovereign, and engaged with the declared 


enemies of Great Britain, in a moſt cruel and unnatu- 
ral rebellion, to ſhake off all obedience 'to the con- 


| ſtitutional authority of the ſtate; and whereas the 


heinouſneſs of their crime not admitting any palliative 
conſiderations, will neceſſarily exclude them from the 
ſmalleſt claim to mercy, if they ſhould fall into the 
hands of his majeſty's troops: the commander in 


chief being anxiouſly deſirous to warn them of their 
danger to withdraw them from their preſent deſperate 
and criminal fituation, whereby they may eſcape the 


ignominious death gf traitors to their king and coun- 


try, hereby offers a full pardon to all deſerters, who 


ſhall ſurrender themſelves at the head quarters, or to 


p 3X wy, 


Tous Howe now thought proper to evacuate the 
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any diviſion of the king's army, on or before the giſt 
day of October 1776. | | 
Given at the Head Quarters, on 
York Iſland, the goth day of 
September, 1776. W. Hows. 

Aſter this many ſkirmiſhes happened between the 
king's troops and the provincials ; but nothing deci- 
five till the latter end of October, when the latter 
were defeated, in an action, which, from the place 
where it was fought, was termed the Battle of the 
White Plains. | 

In the diſpatches from general Howe, dated No- 
vember 30, beſides an account of a variety of ſkir- 
miſhes, information was given of the taking of Fort 
Waſhington, and Fort Lee, by the Britiſh forces, to- 
gether with a great variety of military ſtores, and 
many priſoners. In December Rhode Ifland was 
taken by general Clinton ; about the ſame time lord 
Cornwallis took poſſeſſion of Eaſt Jerſey,” and gene- 
ral Lee was taken priſoner, by a patrole of Britiſh 
dragoons, commanded. by lieutenant colonel, (now 
lord) Harcourt®. | e 

The parliament met on the laſt day of October, 
when his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with the follow- 
ing ſpeech from the throne, 


* My lords and gentlemen, | | 

_. ** Nothing could have afforded me fo much ſatis- 
faction as to have been able to inform you, at the 
opening of this ſeſſion, that the troubles which have 
ſo long diſtracted my Colonies in North America 
were atan end ; and that my unhappy people, reco- 
vered from their. deluſion, had delivered themſelves 

from the oppreſſion of their leaders, and returned to 
their duty : but fo daring and deſperate 1s the ſpirit 
of thoſe leaders, whoſe object has always been domi- 
nion and power, that they have now openly renounced 
all allegiance to the crown, and all political connec- 
tion with this country. They have rejected, with 


circumſtances of indignity and inſult, the means of 
conciliation held out to them under the authority of 


our commiſſion ; and have preſumed to ſet up their 
rebellious. confederacies for independent ſtates. If 
their treaſon be ſuffered to take root, much miſchief 
muſt grow from it, to the ſafety of my loyal colonies, 
to the commerce of my kingdom, and indeed to 
the preſent ſyſtem of all Europe. One great ad- 
vantage, however, will, be derived from the object 
of the rebels being openly avowed, and clearly un- 
derſtood ; we ſhall have unanimity at home, founded 
in the general conviction of the juſtice and neceſſity 
of our meaſures. | , | 
I am happy to inform you, that by the bleſſing 
of Divine Providence on the good condutt and 
valour of my officers and forces by ſea and land, and 
on the zeal and bravery of the auxiliary troops in my 
ſervice, Canada 1s recovered ; and although, from 


unavoidable delays, the operations at New York | 
for recalling and probibiting ſeamen from ſerving fo. 


' reign princes and ſtates, and for granting rewa 


could not begin before the month of Auguſt, the ſuc- 
ceſs in that province has been ſo important, as to 
give the ſtrongeſt hopes of the moſt deciſive good 
conſequence : but notwithſtanding this fair proſpeR, 
we muſt, at all events, prepare for another campaign. 
. * I continue to receive aſſurances of amity from 
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* The following are the particulars of the manner in which 
General Lee was taken priſoner, Colonel Harcourt having pene- 
trated the cotintry upon a reconnoitring party with about twelve 
light dragoons, and chancing to meet a coun 
entered u examination of him, and found he was. charged 
with a letter to General Waſhington, and that the wafer with 
which the letter was ſealed was ſtill wet; the ſignature being that 
of Mr. Lee, the colonel deſired the countryman to conduct him 
to that gentleman, which he complied with. The countryman 
was accordingly mounted behind one of the dragoons, and a party 
galloped to the houſe where Lee was : the guard fired. upon the 
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an on the road, 


made for the purpoſe, reſolved, that the land- tax for 
1777 ſhould be 4s. in the pound. 


by his majeſty for a general faſt to be kept throughout 


land; and on the 12th in Scotland. 


Thirty Shillings for every, ordinary ſeaman, to be 
paid to apy perſon who ſhould make ſuch alen 


changed for ſome of the king's officers, who had been taken * 
ſoners by the provincials. | 


. 


every Britiſh ſubject, which they have fatally and del- 


* 
7 


| 


- moſt gracious anſwer. | 
of the ſupplies, when a motion was made that 45,000 


| the ſervice of the enſuing year. This motion pro- 
| duced ſome debates, but was at length carried by a 
great majority. At the ſame time a reſolution paſſed 
for allowing 4l. per man per month for the mainte- 
+ nance and wages of every ſeaman. 


- plied with; and he was carried to the head-quarters, 
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the ſeveral Courts of Europe ; and am uſing my ut. 
moſt endeayours to conciliate unhappy differences he. 
tween two neighbouring powers; and I ii]] hope 
that all miſunderſtandings may be removed, and 
Europe continue to enjoy the ineſtimable bleſſings of 
peace: I think, nevertheleſs, that in the preſent 
ſituation of affairs, it is expedient that we ſhould he 
in a reſpeQable ſtate of defence at home. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

* I will order the eſtimates of the enſuing year tg 
be laid before you. It is matter of real concern to 
me, that the important conſiderations which I haye 
ſtated to you muſt neceſſarily be followed by great 
expence.; I doubt not, however, but that my fauhful 
commons will readily and chearfully grant me ſuch 
ſupplies, as the maintenance of the honour of m 
crown, the vindication of the juſt rights of parlia. 
ment, and the public welfare, ſhall be found to te. 
quire, | | 

My lords and gentlemen, 

In this arduous conteſt I can have no other oh. 
Je& but to promote the true intereſts of all my ſub. 
Jjetts. No people ever enjoyed more happineſs, or 
lived under a milder government than thoſe now re. 
volted provinces ; the improvements in every art, of 
which they boaſt, declare it : their numbers, their 
wealth, their ſtrength by ſea and land, which they 
think ſufficient to enable them to make head again 
the whole power of the Mother Country, are irrefra- 
grable proofs of it. My deſire is to reſtore to them 
the bleſſings of law and liberty, equally enjoyed by 


perately exchanged for all the calamities of wer, and 
the arbitrary tyranny of their chiefs.” 

Great debates aroſe in both houſes on the addreſſes 
to be preſented to his majeſty in anſwer to his ſpeech. 
The moſt important were in the houſe of lords; but 
they were at length adjuſted, as were thoſe in the 
lower houſe ; and the addreſſes were accordingly 
preſented ; to each of which his majeſty returned a 


The firſt buſineſs entered on was, the conſideration: 


ſeamen, including 10,129 marines, be employed for 


The committee of Ways and Means, after a motion 


On the 2d of November a proclamation was iſſued 


England on the 1gth of December following. It 
was alſo appointed to be held on the ſame day in Ire- 
Another proclamation was iſſued a few days after 


rds fot 


diſcovering ſuch ſeamen, as ſhould conceal themlelves, 
in a gratuity of Two Pounds for every able, 2" 


| — 


_ a 


— 


rer | 9 t 
dragoons, by which one private man was killed, and — | 
wounded ; a bullet through colonel Harcourt 5 = 5 
but did not do him the leaſt injury. Lee was now ſumm® 11 
ſurrender, which he complied with, delivered up his _ _ 
in the moſt earneſt manner interceded for his life, defining — 
in under the proclamation. This, of courſe, could not 

and lodge 
8 ” 


was afterW . 


on board one of his majeſty's ſhips.-----He 
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that ſuch men might be taken into his majeſty's ſer- 


ice, by any of his majeſty's ſea officers for railing 
2 "ak before the 1. day of December next. 
The money granted by the parliament (previous 
to the holidays) for defraying the expences of the 
navy, including the ordinary at 400,005]. and the 
building and repairing of ſhips, which was voted at 
465,500l. amounted to no leſs than g, 205, 50 l. Ex- 
clulive of 4, oo0l. which was afterwards voted to 
Greenwich Hoſpital, and a million granted towards 
the cloſe of the ſeſſion, to be applied towards the diſ- 
charge of the debt of the navy. _ | 
But if the naval expences were thus large, the ſup- 
lies for the land ſervice were not leſs fo, falling 
title ſhort of three millions, although the extraordi- 
naries of the land-ſervice for the preceding year, 
which exceeded the amount of 1, 200, oool. with ſome 
new contratts for additional German forces, and the 


heavy expences of half-pay and Chelſea, were not yet 


provided for. 
The ſupplies being ſo far granted, and no public 
buſineſs of any moment in the way, an early and 
long receſs took place, the houſe adjourning on the 
2d of December, to the 2 1ſt of January following. 


This year terminated with an event which for ſome. 


time occaſioned great confuſion, apprehenſion and 
ſuſpicion. 
ceived at the admiralty office by expreſs, that a fire 


broke out in the rope-houſe of his majeſty's yard at 


Portſmouth, about half an hour after four o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon, which burnt with great violence, 
and conſumed the ſame, except the outer walls; but 
by the timely aſſiſtance and vigorous efforts of the 


— 


»„— 
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* As the tranſactions of this man's life are of the moſt ſingular 
nature, as well as the crimes he committed, we think it neceſſary 


to preſerve an account of them, which we ſhall do in as brief a 


manner as the circumſtances will admit, from his firſt ſetting off 
in life to the time of his execution. : 
He was born in Edinburgh, and brought up to the buſineſs of 


a painter. As he poſſeſſed an extraordinary ſpirit for rambling, 


with a ſtrong propenſity to vice, he had paſſed, in the courſe of a 


few years, through an uncommon variety of thoſe ſcenes, which 
_—_ the moſt. rofligate and abandoned ſtate of a vagabond 
life. A kind of life, for which a manual ee foam however fol- 


lowed, affords the moſt perfect opportunity and cover. 8 
Among his other os he had paſſed through ſeveral march- 


ing regiments of foot, from each of which he deſerted as ſoon as 


opportunity ſerved, after receiving the bounty money. In his va- 
__ ous ape through the different parts of England, he 
alternately committed highway robberies, burglaries, petty thefts, 
rapes; and worked at his trade, as occaſion invited, villainy 
prompted, or fear or neceſſity operated. Whether it proceeded 
from the apprehenſion of puniſhment, or that the original bent of 


his genius led him to new ſcenes of action, whatever was the ope- 


rative motive, he ſhipped himſelf off for America, where he con- 
tinued for two or three years. His being of a melancholy, ſoli- 
tary nature, which neither ſought for aſſociates in crimes, nor ad 

mitted of partners in pleaſure, as it contributed much to his pre- 
ſervation for ſo long a time from the juſtice of thoſe laws which he 


was conſtantly breaking, ſerved equally to throw into utter dar- 


neſs all thoſe parts of his life, which he did not himſelf think 
fitting or neceſſary to communicate, His tranſactions in America 
are accordingly unknown, any further, than that he traverſed, 
and worked at his trade in ſeveral of the colonies. 

As his pilgrimage on that continent was in the beginning and 
during the progreſs of the troubles between England and her co- 
lonies, it may readily be imagined, that the violence of the lan- 
guage and ſentiments held in political matters, by that order of 
people with whom he lived and converſed, gave birth to that 
madneſs of enthuſiaſm in him, which afterwards became ſo dan- 

erous, He accordingly returned to England with the moſt 
deadly antipathy to the government and nation, and ſoon after, 
if not originally, adopted the deſign of ſubverting, in his own 
lingle perſon, that power, which he ſo much abhorred. —— 
The ſcheme was as deteſtable as could be expected from the 


villainous character of the framer. It was to deſtroy the maratime 


force of this country, as well as its internal ſtrength and riches, 
by ſetting fire to the royal dock-yards, and burning the principal 
trading cities and towns, with their ſhipping of whatever ſort, ſo 


far as it could poſſibly be done. In the proſecution of this atro- 


dous deſign, he traverſed the kingdom to diſcover the ſtate of the 
ſeveral docks, and the nature of the watch by which they were 
guarded, which he in general found to be as lax and inſufficient as 
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workmen of the yard, the ſeamen of his majeſty's 


On the gth of December advice was re- 


with the houſes. 
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ſhips, the marines quartered at Portſmouth, and the 
men belonging to the ordnance with their reſpective 
officers, it was happily prevented from extending to 
any other of the buildings in the yard, and was at 
length totally extinguiſhed, The chief lofs ſuſtained 
by this accident confiſted chiefly of the rigging of 
two ſhips, the implements belonging to the rope- 
makers and rigging-houſe, a ſmall quantity of cor- 
dage, and ſome toppings of hemp. 

The alarm occaſioned by this accident was greatly 
increaſed by another of the like nature that happened 


a ſhort time after at Briſtol, which deſtroyed a large 


range of warehouſes, beſides many private dwellings, 
and, had it not been for the quick diſcovery, and ala- 
crity of the people in ſuppreffing it, would have been 
produthve of the moſt fatal conſequences, 

How thele accidents happened was for ſome time a 
myſtery ; but at length it was diſcovered that they 
took place by the machinations of a wretched en- 


thuſiaſt and incendiary, ſince well known by the ap- 


pellation of John the Painter, but whoſe real name 
was James Aitken; When he was taken tip and ex- 
amined, he refuſed anſwering any queſtions, and 


_ Otherwiſe behaved in a very daring and reſolute man- 
However, there appearing ſufficient reaſon to 
ſuppoſe him the guilty perſon, he was committed 


ner. 


to Wincheſter jail. At the next aſſizes he was 
brought to trial, and being found guilty, was ſoon 
after executed at Portſmouth “. 


A. D. 1777. On the 21ſt of January the parlia- 


ment met purſuant to adjournment, and immediately 
proceeded on the bulinels of the nation. The firſt 
thing 
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he could have wiſhed. He alſo took wonderful pains in the con- 
ſtruction of fire-works, machines, and combuſtibles; for the pur- 


poſe, but was ſtrangely 
nature. | 

It was owing to this unaccountable failure in his machines, 
that the nation was ſaved from receiving ſome dreadful if not ir- 
retrievable ſhock; One of them, which extinguiſhed of its own 
accord, without any human interference, was found ſeveral weeks 


unſucceſsful in all his attempts of this 


after it had been laid, in the center of a prodigious quantity, all 


of the moſt cumbuſtible ſubſtances, in the great hemp-houſe at 
Portſmouth. He, however, ſucceded in ſetting fire to the rope= 


houſe in that yard, and had an opportunity, for ſeveral miles in 


his flight towards London, co feaſt the malignity of his nature, in 
the contemplation of that dreadful conflagration which he had 
occaſioned, and which, from its prodigious appearance, he 


imagined had ſpread to all the magazines, buildings and docks: 
The fire was happily ſubdued, with no other loſs than that of the 


rope-houſe and its contents. 


The incendiary {till purſued his'deſign, but failed in his at- 


tempts upon the royal docks, and narrowly eſcaped being taken 


at Plymouth, The city of Briſtol was at this time greatly divided 
between the two numerous parties of Tories and Whigs, 


condemned in the ſtrongeſt terms, repreſenting it as an act highly 


as they 
| were called, the. former of which eaſily ſupported, and the latter 


indecent, unchriſtian, and impious, to exhihit any marks of tri- 
umph and rejoicing in the laughter and deſtruction of their fellow- 


ſubjects. 


In this ſtate of party and political diſunion among the inhabi- 


tants, John the Painter, in the month of January, 1777, at- 
tempted firſt to burn the ſhipping, and afterwards the city itſelf. 
A deep and narrow chaſm, which is nearly dry when the tide is 
out, fronts a great part of the quay in Briſtol, which is generall 

crowded with a. 8 number of veſſels, all lying fo cloſe 
together, and ſo free from water at thoſe times, that the firſt thing 


which ſtrikes the attention of a ſtranger, is a ſurprize how they 
could be ſo lodged, and the ſecond, a conviction of the fatal and 
irremidiable conſequences both to the ſhipping and the city, which 
a fire muſt inevitably produce. The incendiary failing in his at- 


tempt to ſet two or three of thoſe veſſels on fire, found ſo ſtrict a 


watch kept afterwards, that he was obliged to change his mode of 


operation, and to ſecure the deſtruction of the ſhips by beginning 
After ſome failures in his attempts this way in 
which, as in all others, the finding of his inaffective apparatus af- 
forded full evidence of the atrociouſneſs of the de ign, he at 
length ſucceeded fo far as to ſet fire to ſome warehouſes in the vici- 
nity of the quay, fix or ſeven of which were conſumed. 4 
The reign of the mpeg) now grew ſhort. He was taken 
up ſoon after his departure from Briſtol, upon ſome ſuſpicious 
circumſtances, and behaved with 2 boldneſs, art, and an un- 
P 


| common government in point of ſpeech, upon his ſeveral exami- 


nations, 


2 
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thing that engaged particular notice was, a bill brought 
into the lower houle for granting commiſſions, or let- 
ters of marque and repriſal, as they are uſually cal- 
led, to the owners or captains of private merchant 
ſhips, authorifing them to take and make prize of all 
veſſels with their effects, belonging to any of the in- 
habitants of the thirteen ſpecified revolted American 
colonies. This bill paſſed the commons without the 
leaſt opppfition ; nor did it produce much debate 
among the Lords, with whom it only underwent the 
trifling alteration, of inſerting the words * letters of 
permiſſion,” in the place of * letters of marque, 
the latter being thought only applicable to repriſals 
on a foreign enemy. 5 
On the ſame day this bill paſſed the Lords, a mo- 
tion was made in the Houſe of Commons, for leave 
to bring in a bil to enable his majeſty to ſecure and 
detain perſons charged with or ſuſpefted of the crime 
of high treaſon committed in America, or on the 
high ſeas, or the crime of piracy. The bill being 
admiued was, after great debates, read the firſt time; 
and a motion being made for the ſecond reading, it 
was carried by a great majority. 
This bill occaſioned much murmuring among the 
people, and during the ſhort time it was in agitation, 
the following petition againſt it was preſented to the 
commons from the city of London: 


To the Honourable the Conan of Great Britain 
in parliament afſembled : 


The humble petition of the Lord-Mayor, Al- 


dermen and Commons, of the city of Lon- 
don, in Common Council aſſembled, 
Sheweth, 


*© That your petitioners have ſeen a bill depend- | 


ing in this honourable houſe, to empower his majeſty 
to ſecure and detain perſons charged with, or ſuſ- 
peed of, the crime of High Treaſon committed in 
North America, or on the High Seas, or the crime 
of piracy. 5 

« That if the ſaid hill ſhould paſs into a law, your 

petitioners are apprehenſive, it will create the greateſt 
uneaſineſs in the minds of many of his majeſty's good 
ſubjeQs, and tend to excite the moſt alarming diſtur- 
bances: All perſons being indiſcriminately liable upon 
the ground of ſuſpicion alone, without any oath made, 
and without convening the parties, or hearing what 
they can alledge in their own juſtification, to be com- 
mitted to a remote priſon in any corner of the realm, 
there to remain without bail or mainprize. 

That your petitioners are deeply affedted with 
what they conceive will be the dangerous conſe- 
quences of ſuch a law, as from little motives of re- 
fentment, and various other inducements, there may 
be perſons competent to commit, who may be temp- 
ted to exerciſe that power in its utmoſt latitude and 

extent, 5 
That meaſures ſo violent and unconſtitutional, 
ſo ſubverſive of the ſacred and fundamental righis of 


7 


the people, and ſubjedling them to the moſt cruel op- 


8 
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nations, refuſing peremptorily to anſwer any queſtions, which 
admitted even of a doubt in the remoteſt Ber bo that the an- 
ſwer could by any conſtruction be wreſted to his own crimination 
nor was he at all diſconcerted or embarraſſed by the appearance of, 
or the queſtions propoſed to him by, ſome of the lords, and other 
principal officers of the admiralt . 

He was, however, with all his art and caution, circumvented 
by means of another painter, who being either an American, or 
Raving lived on that continent, found means thereby, and by 
pretending to ſympathize in his misfortunes, and to hold princi- 
ples ſimilar to his own, to obtain his confidence in priſon ; until 
at length, being inſtructed and aſſiſted for the p e, he fulfilled 
his intent, by drawing from him the whole hiſtory of his crimes. 

P pon his trial at Wincheſter, notwithſtanding the ſhock which the 
- | 


* 
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Portſmouth, either going to, or at the place 0 execution, 


| 


preſſion and bondage, will, in the judgement of ;, 
petitioners, be introductive of every ſpecies of wt 
chief and confuſion ; and thereby precipitate Gl. 
pending ruin of this country. 15 
* Your petitioners therefore earneſtly beſeech | 
this honourable houle, That the ſaid bill may 
not pals into a law, or at leaſt to take ſuch 
care, as in their wiſdom may ſeem meet, tg 
prevent it from its being extended in its ope 
rations to any of hiis majeſty's ſubjctis refi 
dent in theſe kingdoms.” ; 

This petition, after being read, was ordered to |; 
on the table. At the very next meeting of the 45 
bers, the bill petitioned againſt was read the third 
time, and, after ſome few debates, paſſed the houſe 

It met with more oppoſition in the upper than the 
lower houſe, till the queſtion was put for reading it 
the third time, when (among others who objedtel e 
it) lord Abingdon roſe, and declared himſelf totally 
againſt the bill, as repugnant to the law of nations, 
and to the dictates of humanity, His lordſhip parti. 
cularly dwelt upon the word * ſuſpected,“ as a term 
of ſuch latitude, that it was liable to be conſtrued to 
the moſt unconſtitutional meanings, and the conſe. 
quences of the bill might prove fatal to the liberties of 
this country: he therefore could not give his conſent 
to paſling the, bill, 

Notwithſtanding the arguments made uſe of by this 
nobleman, which were of the moſt nervous and forci. 
ble nature, on putting the queſtion again for paſſing 
it, it was carried without further debate; and on the 
zd of March received the royal aſſent. Among 
others which received the royal ſignet at the fame 
time was, the Bill for enabling the lords of the ad. 
miralty to grant letters of marque to private ſhips of 
war, or merchant ſhips belonging to the American cor 
lonies, that aye now in actual rebellion againſt Great 
Britain,” PR 2 

The next thing that materially engaged the attention 
of the commons was, the following meſſage from his 
majeſty, which was read to the houſe by lord North; 

>. EX; | 

© It gives his majeſty much concern to find him- 
ſelf obliged to acquaint the Houſe of Commons vith 
the difficulties he labours under, by reaſon of debts 


incurred by the expences of his houſhold, and of the 


civil government, which being computed on the 5th 
of January laſt, do amount to more than 600,000). 


His majeſty relies on the loyalty and affeQion of his 


faithful Commons, of which he has received fo many | 
ſignal proofs, for enabling him to diſcharge this debt; 
and that they will at the ſame time make {ome further 
proviſion for the better ſupport of his majeſtys 


; houſhold, and of the honour and dignity of his ny 
6. R * 


As ſoon as this meſſage was read, a motion was 


made for referring it to the Committee of Supply on 


that day ſe nnight. One member in particular {trongly 
oppoſed this motion as unuſual, if not unprecedented, 
it having at all times been cuſtomary to take royal 

a meſſages 


— 


hitherto manifeſted made a good defence, ſhrewd obne 
on the nature of the evidence, and the acknowledged baſenels 3 


e molt perſe 
al officers 0 
to whom 


the witneſs, and received ſentence of death with th 


* 


indifference. He ſent for one of the principal nay 


he acknowledged his crime, and alſo gave ſome cautions WIth! 4 
1 to the future preſeryation. of the royal yards from ww 

angers. This iſtinguiſhed criminal Was tried at Wine c 
on the 6th of March, 1777, and from the heinouneſs o oak gr | 


- 


(of which he was found guilty) was executed at the 
Portſmouth, on the 10th of the ſame month. 
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eſſages into immediate conſideration. This pro- 
eg. very warm debate, at the cloſe of which, how- 
ever, the motion was carried. | 

On the day appointed for taking this matter into 
conſideration, the Houſe went into a Committee of 


lowing reſolutions : AE RES 3 

Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, 
that the ſum of 618,240. 9s: be granted to his ma- 
jeſty to diſcharge the arrears and debts due and owing 
on account of the Civil Liſt on the 5th of January 


1777. 3 NR a 1 
Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that the ſum of 100,000]. per annum be granted to 
his majeſty over and above the yearly ſum of 800,000). 
granted by an a& made in the firſt year of his reign. 
When theſe reſolutions were reported from the 
Committee of Supply to the Whole Houſe, the firſt 
was agreed to without any oppoſition ; but the ſecond 
produced debates that continued for ſeveral hours, at 
the cloſe of which, however, it was agreed to by a 
great majority. ; 7 2 855 
In conſequente of theſe reſolutions a bill was im- 
mediately framed; which ſoon paſſed both houſes; 
and on the 7th of May received the royal aſſent“. 
While this bill was in agitation, a motion was made 
by Sir James Lowther ** that an humble addreſs be 
preſented to his majeſty for an augmentation of the 
annual incomes of their royal highneſſes the dukes of 
Glouceſter and Cumberland.” This motion was pro- 
duQtive of many warm and learned debates ; but at 
length, on the queſtion being put, it was rejected by 
a great majority. RE] | 
No other material matter occurred during the re- 
mainder of this ſeſſion. The national buſineſs being, 
therefore, finiſhed, on the 6th of June his majeſty 
went to the houſe of peers, and after ſigning ſuch 
bills as were ready, prorogued the parliament. 
Having thus mentioned the moſt material domeſtic, 
tranſaQions of this year, let us now take a view of 
affairs in America, where the war was ſtill proſecuted 
with the utmoſt vigour. | 
In the beginning of this year ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
happened in the Jerſeys with various ſucceſs. On the 


ſtores, &c. with barracks and ſtorehouſes belonging 
to the Provincials, were deſtroyed by the king's 
troops, at Peck's Hill, upon the North River, The 
cruizers belonging to lord Howe and commodore 
Hotham's fleet continued to take many prizes. In 
| ConneRicut, on the 27th of April, the king's troops 
deſtroyed a great quantity of ſtores at Danbury. 


ceeded to Ticonderago and Fort Independence, 
which he took poſſeſſion of on the 6th of July, and 


beſides what he deſtroyed at Skeneſborough. Soon 
after this he took poſſeſſion of Fort Edward, which 
the Provincials abandoned, and then proceeded to 
Saratoga, where they were ſtrongly poſted. 


command of general Howe bad an engagement with 
the provincials on the heights of Bradywine, in which 


1—„» F * 


—— 
* 


in a ſpeech, which being a matter of fingularity, we ſhall pre- 
erve an authentic copy of it. It was as follows : | : 
© «+ Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


Britain :” to which your commons humbly beg your royal aſſent. 
Buy this bill, Sir, and the reſpectful circumſtances which pre- 
ceded and accompanied it, your commons have given the fulleſt 
tor in a time 0 publicdiftreſs, full of difficulty and danger, their 
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Supply; and, after ſome debates; came to the fol- 


| delphia. 


23d and 24th of March a great quantity of proviſions, 


General Burgoyne, with the northern army, pro- 


found in them great quantities of ſtores and proviſions, 


On the 11th of September the troops under the 


* Before the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons delivered this 
bill to his majeſty to receive the royal ſignet, he addreſſed him 


The bill, which it is now my duty to preſent to your ma- 
is entitled, An act for the better ſupport of his majeſty's 
uſhold, and of the honour and dignity of the crown of Great 


and cleareſt proof of their zeal and affection for * majeſty; 
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many were killed and wounded on both fides, and 
400 provincials were taken priſoners. But though the 
latter were defeated, and the action at firſt ſeemed of 
an indeciſive nature, yet it occaſioned Philadelphia to 
fall into the hands of the Britiſh troops; 

While general Howe was thus employed, an attack 
was made by the Provincials'on Staten Ifland ; but 
they were repulſed with ſome ſlaughter. And much 
about the ſame time general Clinton ſtormed and 
took Fort Clinton and Fort Montmogery. 

On the 16th of October the Provincials, under the 
command of general Gates, having ſurrounded ge- 
neral Burgoyne's army at Saratoga, the latter thought 
proper to enter into articles of capitulation; by which 
himſelf and his troops, after laying down their arms, 
were to have a free paſſage to Great Britain. But 
the congreſs, under various ſpecious pretences, have 
not ratified the ſtipulation, but ſtill detain the men; 


| and general Burgoyne is now in England only on his 


parole of honour, : 
Towards the cloſe of the year ſeveral forts were 


taken by the troops and ſhipping; and many ſkirmiſhes 


happened on the banks of the Delaware, in order to 
keep up the communication with the army at Phila- 
The Provincials likewiſe evacuated their 
entrenchments at Red Bank, 
Great diſturbances happened this year in the Eaſt- 
Indies, where lord Pigot, governor of Madraſs, was 
depoſed, put in confinement, and foon after died. 
His death was occaſioned either by the rigour of his 
impriſonment, his chagrin on account of ſuch a re- 


volution, or ſome darker cauſe not hitherto de- 


veloped. This affair hath not yet been inveſtigated, 
but there is great reaſon to think that it will be 
ſpeedily ſcrutinized by parliament, / 

On the 2oth of November the parliament aſ- 
ſembled, when his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, 
and opened the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech from 
the throne : 

* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«It is a great ſatisfaction to me, that I have re- 

courſe to the wiſdom and ſupport of my parliament, 


in this conjunQture, when the continuance of the re- 


bellion in North America demands our moſt ſerious 
attention. The powers which you have entruſted me 
with for the ſuppreſſion of this revolt, have been 
faithfully exerted ; and I have a juſt confidence, that 
the condutt and courage of my officers, and the 
ſpirit and intrepidity of my forces, both by ſea and 
land, will, under the bleſſing of Divine Providence, 
be attended with important ſucceſs ; but as I am per- 
ſuaded that you will ſee the neceſſity of preparing for 
ſuch further operations as the contingencies of the 
war, and the obſtinacy of the rebels, may render ex- 
pedient, I am, for that purpoſe, purſuing the proper 
meaſures for keeping my land forces complete to their 
preſent eſtabliſhment ; and if I ſhould have occaſion 
to increaſe them, by contracting any new engagements, 
I rely on your zeal and public ſpirit- to enable me to 
make them good, F 1 
* I receive repeated aſſurances from foreign powers 
of their pacific diſpoſitions: My own cannot be 
doubted. But at this time, when the armaments in 
we bes m_ =" a0 
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conſtituents labouring under burthens almoſt too heavy to be 
borne, your faithful commons. poſtponed all other buſineſs, and, 
with as much diſpatch as the nature of their proceedings would 
admit, have not only granted to your majeſty a large te ſup- 
ply, but alſo a very great additional revenue; great beyond ex- 
ample ; great beyond your majeſty's higheſt expence. | 

« But all this, Sir, they have done in a well- grounded confi 
dence, that you will apply wy what they have grafifed liberally ; 
and feeling, what every good ſubje& muſt feel with the greateſt 
ſatisfaction, that under the direction of your maje ty's wiſdom, 
the affluence and grandeur of the ſovereign will rele& dignity 


* 


and honour upon his people.” * 
10 G 
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_ termined that the peace of Europe ſhall not be dil- 


their allegiance; and that the remembrance of what 


in propoſing an immediate ceſſation of hoſtilities 


tender goodneſs of his majeſty, for the preſervation 


violent debates; at the cloſe of which, on the queſ- | 
tion being put, the houſe divided, when the numbers 
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the ports of France and Spain continue, I have 
thought it adviſeable to make a conſiderable augmen- 
tation to my naval force, as well to keep my king- 
doms in a rehectable ſtate of ſecurity, as to provide 
an adequate protettion for the extenſive commerce 
of my ſubjefts ; and, as, on the one band, I am de- 


turbed by me, fo, on the other, I will always be a 
faithful guardian of the honour of the crown of 
Great Britain. | 11 80 
« Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
I have, ordered the eſtimates for the enſuing 
year to be laid before you, The various . ſervices 
which I have mentioned to you will unavoidably re- 
quire large ſupplies; and nothing could relieve my 
mind from the concern . which I feel for the heavy 
charge which they muſt bring on my faithful people ; 
but the perfect conviction that they are neceſſary for 
the welfare and eſſential intereſts of my kingdoms, 
: My Lords and Gentlemen, 1 | 

“I will ſteadily purſue the meaſures in which we 
are engaged for the re-eſtabliſhment of that conſti- 
tutional ſubordination, which, with the bleſſing of 
God, I will maintain through the ſeveral parts. of my 
dominions ; but I ſhall ever be watchful for an op- | 
portunity of. putting a ſtop to the effuſion of the blood 
of my {ubje&s, and the calamities which are inſepe- 
rable from a ſtate of war. And I ſtill hope, that 
the deluded and unhappy multitude will return to 


they once enjoyed, the regret for what they have 
loſt, and the feelings of what they now ſuffer under 
the arbitrary tyranny of their leaders, will re-kindle 
in their hearts a ſpirit of loyalty to their Sovereign, 
and of attachment to their mother country; and that 
they will enable me, with the concurrence and ſup- 
port of my parliament, to accompliſh what I ſhall 
conſider as the greateſt glory of my reign, the re- 
ſtoration of peace, order, and confidence to my Ame- 
rican Colonies.” - ,: ..: TX nb ob | 
As ſoon as his majeſty left the houſe a motion was 
made for preſenting an addreſs of thanks. - This, 
after ſome debates, was agreed to, and an addreſs was 
accordingly drawn up; but it was warmly. objected 
to by ſeveral of the members, particularly the earl 
of Chatham, who moved, that the following, amend- 
ment might be made to it. $44 2 
- ** That this houſe do moſt humbly, adviſe and ſup- 
licate his majeſty to be pleaſed. to caufe the moſt 
8 and effetual meaſures to be taken for rello-— 
ring peace in America; and that no time may be loſt 


there, in order to the opening a treaty. for the final 
ſettlement of the tranquillity of thoſe invaluable pro- 
vinces, by a removal of the unhappy cauſes of this 
ruinous civil war, and by a juſt and adequate ſecurity | 
againſt the return of the like calamities in times io 
come. And this houſe deſire to offer the moſt duti- 
ful aſſurance to his majeſty, that they will; in due 
time, chearfully co-operate with the magnanimity and 


of his people, by ſuch explicit and moſt ſolemn decla- 
rations and proviſions of fundamental and irrevocable 
laws, as may be judged neceſſary for aſcertaining and 
fixing for ever the reſpeQve rights of Great Britain 
The propoſed amendment produced very long and 
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The addreſs propoſed by the lower houſe. was alſo 
objetted to. and was produdtive of very long de- 
hates; but it was at length carried by a conſiderable 
majority.  - F | 


ment re-aſſembled, when, after the papers on the ſlate 
of the nation were delivered in, the earl of Abing. 
don gave notice in the houſe of lords of an intention 
to make an intereſting motion in the following ſhon 


ſubſcriptions, 


lower houſe; for Sir Philip Jennings Clerke moved, 


| conteſted the legality of raiſing ſoldiers except by 


been made, but that no more than tho 


| Sir Philip Jennings Clerke's motion, Y 


fix upon the day when the members 


ENGLAND. 


This matter being adjuſted, the houſe reſolyed 
ſelf into a committee of ſupply, when a ſhort 6 4 
of the navy, both as to the number of {hips ang rae 
employed, and where ſtationed, being given, 2 > 
tion was made, That it is the reſolution of 1 | 
committee, that 60,000 ſeamen be employed for the 
ſervice of the year 1778. This: motion Produced 
very long and intereſting debates, at the cloſe of 
which it was carried without a diviſion, - - 

The ſupplies being granted, and ſeveral bills read 
(among which was that for ſuſpending the Haber 
Corpus) on the 10th of December his majeſty went 
to the houſe of peers, and after ſigning the reſpedive 
bills, adjourned the parliament. 

A. D. 1778. On the 2gd of January the parlia. 


. D. 1778, 


ſpeech. 

Having a motion of very great conſequence and 
importance to make to this houſe, 1 think it neceſ. 
ſary to appriſe your lordſhips of it. 

I am greatly alarmed at the ſpirit that is gone 
abroad, and at the countenance given to that ſpirit 
of railing, out of the medium of parliament, armies 
in Great Britain, by perſonal intereſt and pirate 


It is therefore my intention, in the courſe of a fey 
days, to move, that a day be appointed for ſummon- 
ing the judges to attend this houſe, in order that their 
opinions may be taken upon this matter, 

At preſent, I conceive it, my lords, to be not only 
repugnant to the principles of the conſtitution, but 
expreſsly againſt the letter of the law. Perhaps ! 
am miſtaken; if Jam, and this mode of arming the 
nation be right, I too will exert my intereſt for the 
purpoſe of railing a regiment; not, my lords, to go 
to America, to be hazarded, perhaps devoted, but to 
remain in England, to aſſiſt protecting our liberties. 
III am not miſtaken, I ſhall truſt, that theſe vio 
lent meaſures will be immediately ſuppreſſed”. 

-- Aﬀter ſome converſation, relative to what day the 
judges ſhould be ſummoned for their opinion, Tucl» 
day the 27th was agreed to. fe. 

This deſigned motion was corroborated in the 


that an addreſs be preſented to his'majeſty, requeſting 
he would be pleaſed to lay before the houle an ac, 
count of the troops raiſed, and intended to be raiſed 
ſince the late adjournment of parliament; together 
with the names of the officers appointed to command 
them; and the names of all the officers who are to 
ſerve in them, ſpeeifying the corps to which they for- 
merly belonged, the rank they held, and the length 
of time they had ſerved. | 
This produced a debate. The minority gentiem® 
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of parliament ; and were but little pleaſed with the 
compliment paid the houſe by the: application of th 
miniſtry for their ſanftion of a meaſure ſo uncom" 
tutional, and which left them in ſome degree no ole 
power but the negative one of not providing '” 
them. | 
fers had 
Lord Barrington ſaid, that very great lone 1 
in the accounts he had given in would be accepte 5 
Colonel Barre moved that the words, ®" 


d | | *f*, © 20 rt of 
what terms they are to be raiſed,” ſhould 5 vas 


- 


agreed to without a diviſion. _ Lions 

On Jan. 27, after ſome unintereſting 242 f 
which were carried on with heat, and decided in 

vou of adminiſtr ation ſe 4 to 

Lord Abingdon roſe,” and moved the houle Wh 

ers ſhould be len, 

: monęd 


/ 


tion was legal or no?“ 
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moned to attend, and alſo the judges, to enquire 
whether the prefent mode of railing men by ſubſcrip- 
The lord chancellor obſerved, that the judges were 
never convened, in their judicial capacity before 
the houſe, but for ſome valid cauſe aſſigned: his 
jordſhip had mentioned none; for, previous to this 
ſummons, it would be neceſſary to prove the orders 
that had been iflued, whether or no government had 
materially interpoſed, and whether or no there was 
at this time above 20,000 men raiſed by the authori- 
ty of parliament ; for it was only become criminal 
then, according to the act concerning mutiny and 
riot, for any one to levy troops for his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, when the eſtabliſhed number of 20,000 was 
exceeded, 3 
Lord Camden ſaid, he did not mean to enquire in- 
to the legality of the conduct, but only recommended 
lord Abingdon to withdraw his motion, and deſire 
the houſe to fix on a day, It was then litigated, 
whether or no any ſingle lord had a right to ſummon 
the judges without the conſent of the majority of the 
houle ? Some of the old members being referred to, 
it was determined, that a convention of the judges 
was always in conſequence of an att of the houſe, 
and by no means in the power of any individual mem- 


ber ſolely to effect. Wedneſday, February the 4th, 


was fixed on for their lordſhips to attend. 
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On the ſecond of February the duke of Richmond 


made a motion concerning the forces of Great Bri- 


tain and Ireland being inadequate to the defence of 
the reſpeCtive countries; but this was negatived by a 
majority of 9g againſt g1. | 

On the 4th of February, after the ordinary buſi- 
nels of the day was over, lord Abingdon roſe to pro- 
pole his motion, which being ſingular in itſelf, and 
the arguments thence ariſing of a peculiar nature, we 


ſhall here inſert. 


The motion, as ſtated by lord Abingdon, was, 
e That this houſe, taking into conſideration the lega- 
lity of the preſent mode of benevolences, or of raiſ- 
ing forces by ſubſcription, do look upon this prac- 
tice as contrary to law, and the principles of the 
Conſtitution.” His lordſhip obſerved, that the rea- 


ſons which induced him to the propoſition of this 


queſtion, were firſt, A conſcious inability to deter- 
mine upon ſuch a ſubjett; and ſecondly, The wiſh 
of acting on {ſuch great authority as the majority 
of the judges certainly conſtituted,---He was ſorry 
he was precluded from that advantage by a previous 


determination: But corruption had pervaded every 


part of the conſtitution.' 

He then proceeded to enter into enquiry of the 
illegality of the meaſure reprobated by his motion. 
He firſt read the advertiſement from an evehing paper 
conveying the terms which the new method of levying 


was coneeived, and then remarked, that this addi- 


tional power added to the royal prerogative, was big 
with the worſt conſequences to the liberties of the 
ſubjet. To grant the king money far raiſing troops 
was ſupplying him with 9 authority; and 
where {uch an increaſe of dominion might finally ter- 
minate it was not difficult to foretel. It was repug- 
nant to the expreſs terms of the Bill of Rights; for 
it was there {aid explicitly, that his majeſty could 


not, for his own particular privilege, raiſe, or keep 


UP an army, - without the concurrent approbation of 


the other powers of the legiſlature.— When the 
American war was, in previous debates, vehemenily 
defended, tho moſt valid argument urged in defence 
of it was, that the ſubjection of the colonies would 
keep the legiflation in equilibrio, by precluding the 

ng from thole. extraordinary pecuniary acquiſitions 


; Vhieh Mult neceſſarily fall to his ſhare, if America 


dliked in an alliance different from abſolute depen- 


_ 


the revolution, called benevolences. 


all the operations of the crown. 
from the concurrence of parliament being unneceſſary 
on theſe occaſions, there was an att of parliament, 
made in the ſecond year of the firſt ſeſſion of Charles 
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dency.--. Miniſtry plainly demonſtrated that they 
adhered to no ſyſtem of principles, when they could 
diltort the fame argument -at once as an indication 
and an objettion of meaſures.---The preſent ſubject 
of litigation was to produce the fame effett of reſtrain- 


ing the prerogative ; yet, for ſome latent caules, 


that was not at preſent ſo deſirable an obje&, The 
preſent mode of ſupplying the neceſſities of the crown, 


though ſomewhat diſtinguiſhed in name, varied very 


little in fact from that extortion praftiſed previous to 
Here the ſub- 
Jett was ſolicited for voluntary contributions; and 
yet they were, to all intents and purpoſes, as much 


_exatted as if they had been taken by open violence: 


Perſons were puniſhed for non-compliance ; yet no 
compulſion was pretended to. - This was a grievance 


| which our anceſtors refuſed to acquieſce in; yet, in 


reality, we ourſelves felt the burden of it at preſent. 
There was no difference, in effect, between the old 
benevolences and the modern levies. The method 
of procuring them varied; but the reſult of each was 
exactly the ſame. Independent of the conſtitutional 
cauſes that ſtigmatized ſubſcription recruits as illegal 
and dangerous, there were arguments deduced againſt 


them from the very places which offered them. 


Scotland, Mancheſter, and Liverpool, were foremoſt 
in their zeal, who, in time of yore,. had diſplayed 
no ſuch enthuſiaſm of loyalty, | 5 
Lord Cardiff oppoſed the motion, from the con- 
viction of arguments deduced from experience. It 


Vas a practice which had been obſerved ſrequently in 


the laſt war, to ſupply deficiencies by voluntary con- 


tributions, and then he did not read that ever its le- 


gality had been queſtioned. As for the reflections 


which had been affixed to particular countries and 


places, he thought they were diſingenuous and impo- 
tent. He himſelf had connections with Scotland, 
but did not think himſelf, therefore, leſs an Engliſh. 


man: he was not aſhamed to acknowledge the affinity 


he bore to that country, for it refletted not even the 


| moſt diſtant imputation on his loyalty, They had of- 


fended againſt their duty ; but did that imply a per- 
petual perſeverance in ſedition ? They had given the 
nobleſt teſtimonies of their attachment; they had 
wiped out the ſtigma of traitors with their blood; and 
proved their allegiance with their ſwords, 
Lord Effingham ſaid, it had been ſuggeſted by the 
noble Lord who ſpoke. laſt, that there was authority 
drawn from paſt practice to ſanction the preſent me. 


thod of recruiting ; but this did not appear to be the 


caſe, In the laſt war, in the year 1750, ten regiments 
had been raiſed without the interpoſition of. Parlia- 
ment ; but then there was at that time a ſtanding a& 


olf the houſes, called An AQ of Credit, by which 


their ſanction was extended, in ſuch a predicament, to 
He ſaid, that ſo far 


the Second, whereby it was expreſly declared, their -- 


_ coincidence was neceſſary to the exiſtence of ſuch a 


meaſure. The a@ was then ordered to be read. It 
appeared, that in the year after the reſtoration, king 
Charles, from the nature of his preceding circum- 
ſtances, having been in want of money, had recourſe 
to his parliament, who granted him an alt for railing 
it, with theſe limitations, that the time of ſubſcribing 


ſhould be reſtrained to a certain period; and that no 


Commoner ſhould in his bounty be'permitted to ex- 


| ceed aol. nor Peer 400l. Lord Effingham pro- 
cæeded to obſerve, that theſe reſtriftions implied the. 
| power of impoſing ; and that the ſubſcriptions, though 
in ſome meaſure; voluntarily conferred, had their 
origin and authority primarily from parliament. 


Lord Syifolk ſaid, it was alyays found, ihat the 5 
5 n . royal 
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royal prerogative varied with the times; being the 
executive part of the legiſlature, the authority he ex- 
erted was, in many inſtances, not ſubjeRt to the ſlow 
deliberation of parliament; in great emergencies, 
greater liberties were taken; in times not quite fo 


dangerous, the licence was lefs. Suppoling, there- 
fare, that the preciſe conſtitutionality of the point was 
not eaſily determmed; yet the acknowledgment that 
there was peril in the times, gave ſuch a meaſure as 
the preſent ſufficient ſanction; and that the criſis was 
dangerous; that we were ſubject to apprehenſions 
from every quarter, were tenets every day inculcated 
in the houſe. In the laſt war, the ſame cuſtom pre- 
vailed. In the year 43, it was alſo praftiſed ; and 
when the three celebrated rebels, Kilmarnock, Cro- 
martie, and Balmerino, were-tried, Lord Hardwicke 
took an opportunity, on this occaſion, to obviate a 
public clamour which had originated from the ſame 
kind of ſubſcriptions that now prevail ; and his 
opinion, as ſolemnly pronounced, his lordſhip had 
now tranſcribed, and begged leave to read to the 
houſe. . | 

The contents of the paper were to ſignify, that 
though ſeveral perſons had objected to the cuſtom of 
ſupplying his majeſty's levies by voluntary contribu- 
tions, yet he would take upon him to affirm, that the 
practice was perfectly loyal and warrantable, and that 
ſuch notions were no leſs ſeditious than unwiſe, Being 
convinced from theſe circumftances, in the firſt place, 
that there could not be a better diſplay of the Briuſh 
ſpirit than this unſolicited mode of afliſtance ; and in 
the ſecond place, from the great authority he had 
quoted, that it was entirely legal, he oppoſed the pre- 


ſent motion as it then ſtood, and propoſed an amend- 


ment to the following purport, that immediately after 
the words, Reſolved, That it is the opinion of 
this houſe,” ſhould follow, That the contributions 
of his majeſty's ſubjects, for the purpoſe of railing 
troops, is not only perfectly conſtitutional, but alſo a 
condutt perfectly meritorious.” 

A prolix altercation took place concerning this 
amendment. It was contended, on the one hand, 


that the motion, thus altered, came more properly 


under the denomination of a diſtin& and ſeparate pro- 
poſition. On the other hand, it was argued, that, 
on ſeveral occaſions, the ſame practice had been ob- 
ſerved. he 17] rt 15 bad ren Wa 7: N: 
Lord Denbigh called the attention of the houſe 
from this mere diſpute of order, by obſerving, that 
he had heard it affirmed, that the ſupplies which had 
been raiſed by ſubſcription in the laſt war had received 
the ſanction of parliament, and that thoſe attempted 
to be raiſed by the ſame means at preſent, had not 
that ſanQion. He affirmed, that the very contrary to 
this was the truth ; and he proved the truth of his aſ- 
ſertion, by having recourſe: to old Journals, whereby 


it appeared, than an att of credit had not been | 


granted during the former period, though it was 
ſhewn to exiſt in the preſent. | 
Lord Mansfield ſaid he had been hindered from 
delivering his ſentiments ſooner, from the tumult 
which had ariſen. He objeRed to the original mo- 


tion on every account - firſt, as to its formality ; and 


ſecondly, as to its materials. A motion was made 
which reſted for its foundation on a mere news-paper 
advertiſement, - When the motion was once drawn, 
where did the circumſtances appear from which it re- 
ſulted ?---They were in an evening paper, at the time 
that the motion lay upa 
lords. To have made the grounds of this propoſition 
perfectly authentic, it ſhould have been explicitly 
ſhewn, what were the operations of this ſociety ; what 
had done; and what were their motives. If, 
therefore, there had been no more valid objeQiion 
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upan the table at the houſe-of | 


ing a donation 
' ſubſcription was only a gift of money, and no one 
| could argue againſt the common right of receiving 
| The only circumſtance that could beſtow the 1eaj 
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than mere form, he ſhould have thought bimſelf au. 
thoriſed in giving it a negative; for cauſes not ap- 


pearing legally, were cauſes not exiſting. There 


was a common privilege which the king enjoyed t 
many of his 1 that is, the. privilege of eden 
y perſonal gift, or by legacy. This 


criminality on a donation was, the demonſtration 


that it was conferred for purpoſes not legal; an at. 


tempt to relieve the emergencies of the ſtate, could 
never be deemed a culpable end, and therefore the 
gift was in all reſpeQs. authentically legal. It was a 


part of the royal prerogative which had been exer. 
ciſed on a thouſand occaſions, The aldermen of 
London, during the courſe of a long war, once 


| raiſed 700ol. by this means, and received the thanks 
of the king, and the approbation of parliament, for 
their — of At the ſame period, the county of 
Middleſex alſo produced, by this means, between 
3 and 4oool. for which Mr. Secretary Pitt ſent an 
epiſtle, couched in the higheſt terms of compliment 
and approbation, : | 

His lordſhip next defined the rife and nature of 


| what were called benevolences, by ſaying, though 
| they were fo called, they were generally exerted by 
| force, and that was, no doubt, contrary to law and 


the ſpirit of the conſtitution. He concluded a lon 
| and elaborate ſpeech, in which he ſhewed his uſual 
abilities, with an opinion of Lord Hardwicke's, 


| when he paſſed ſentence on the rebel lords, which 


was, that though the pariſh officers, in the time of 
the rebellion, went from houſe to houſe to collect 
money for levying of troops and other exigencies, 
| that the neceſſity of the times demanded and coun. 
tenanced ſuch proceedings, and all opinions to the 
contrary were preſumptuous and abſurd, 
Camden, though he had ſpoken ſeveral 

times in the courſe of the debate, roſe with freſh vi- 
gour, in oppoſition to the great law authority who 
had juſt ſat down. He began, by wiſhing the noble 
| lord who ſpoke laſt had come out earlier in the de- 
bate ; that taking it up juſt then, was rather unex- 
peRedly, when the nature of the amendment, and 
other matters ſeemed to occupy the diſcuſſions of 
their lordſhips. His lordſhip however followed the 
noble lord cloſely in all the doctrines he had laid 
down. As to the firſt objection, the propoſition not 
being a matter of fat, he ſaid, though it was impoſſi- 
ble to give that kind of proof to it at preſent that 
courts of law might require, the truth of it was well 
| known and eſtabliſhed, and he could not ſuppoſe any 
noble lord could ſeriouſly have a doubt about it on 
their minds. * . 
He then defined the dorine of raiſing levies with. 
out the conſent of parliament, on clear, preciſe, and 
conſtitutional grounds. He flatly denied any ſuch 
thing could be legally done; that ſuch a ſtep would 
give the king a power, that, in the end, may enab 
lim to att without parliaments at all; for ſubje&s that 


„ * 


could thus grant monies towards enabling his maje"Y 


' to raiſe troops, under pretence of exigencies, ma) - 
terwards, and at times when no exigencies did exit, 
raiſe men, and then theſe troops may find a reſource 


for their further ſupport by the plunder of the nation. 


As to caſes of actual rebellion in the magie 
quoted by the noble law lord, they made a —— 
a 7 
nay, an unconſtitutional fuccour ; for my lords on 
| he) there was then no time for parliament 5 _— 
no time for deliberation, the rebels were in full mat 


through the heart of the kingdom; and let me remind 


| 


1 
1 - 


your lordſhips, embraced by boſe now bro . 
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Mancheſter and Liverpool; if ſuccours therefore 
were not inſtantly obtained, the kingdom nor conſti- 
tution could exilt, | 

His lordſhip next defined the nature of preroga- 
tive, gave it its due extent, marked its bounds with 
great legal knowledge, and concluded a long, ſpirited 
ſpeech, with a ſuſpicion which he could not help 
having, that inſtead of many of the towns ſhewing 
their loyalty by their ſubſcriptions, the ſame princi- 
ple of Toryiſm ſtill exiſted, and their laying them- 


{elves at the foot of the throne was only varying the 


old meaſure. . 
Soon after this lord Suffolk withdrew his amend- 


ment, when after a ſhort debate, which was ſupported | 


by his grace the duke of Richmond, lord Gower, 
lord Weymouth, duke of Grafton, lords Littelton, 


Warwick, Faulconbridge, and Radnor, the main 


queſtion, at about balf an hour after eight o'clock, 
was called for, when there appeared, on a diviſion, 
Non- contenses— 90 | 
Contents _ 30 | | 
On February 6, the order of the day for the houſe 
to reſolve itſelf into a committee, to conſider of the 
late of the nation was read, Lord Scarſdale in the 
chair. As ſoon as the committee was formed, the 
Duke of Richmond ſtated his reaſons for calling evi- 
dence to the bar. He ſaid, it would be impoſſible to 
decide upon the good or bad policy of the war carry- 
ing on in America, without an enquiry into the con- 
ſequences it bad been produttive of in reſpett to our 
trade, commerce, and finances. For this purpoſe, 
he had moved for the attendance of ſeveral eminent 
and intelligent merchants, acquainted, with the gene- 
ral principles of trade and commerce, and well in- 
formed of the points on which they were to be exa- 
mined. His grace then moved, that Mr. Wool- 
dridge, an American merchant, be called in. 
Mr, Wooldridge being ſworn, gave the following 
important facts in evidence :---He informed the com- 
mittee, chat 733 merchant and trading veſſels bad 
been taken by the American privateers ſince the paſ- 
ſing the prohibitory act; of which, after dedutting 
for thoſe retaken and reſtored, there remained 559 ; 
the value of which, including the ſhips, their cargoes, 
&c. amounted, upon a very- moderate calculation, 
to 1,800,633]. 10s. about 4000l. each. Of theſe 
ſhips 247 were ſhips trading to the Weſt-Indies and 
the ifland of Jamaica. The alderman then ſta- 
ted, that the average value of a ſhip. and cargo 
to the Weſt-Indies, was 8oool. on her outward, 
and 10,0001. on her homeward voyage; and the 
average value of a ſhip and cargo to the Welt- 


Indies, was 6000l. outward, and Soool. homeward. 


He ſaid the number of privateers out of port within 
the ſame period, was 173; 34 of which had been 
taken by our ſhips of war and letters of marque ; that 
the number of ſeamen aboard the whole of the priva- 
teers, having ſtruck an average, he preſumed to 
amount to about 13,000; and 2000 and odd carriage 
guns, exclulive of ſwivels and cohorns.---The num- 


ber of priſoners taken aboard the 34 privateers, he 


ſaid, were about 3000. The inſurance to America, 
Africa, and the Welt-Indies, was riſen from two to 
five per cent. and to the Streights, Portugal, and 
Spain, from one to three. The price of tar and tur- 
pentine, from 6 and 8 to gos. per barrel. Sugar from 
308. to 3l. per cwt, Oil nearly in the ſame propor- 
tion; pearl and pot-aſhes, iroo, and indigo conlide- 
rable ; tobacco from 7d. halfpenny to 28. per lb. 

He was aſked what documents he reſorted to in 
the account he gave of the number of captures of 
American priyateers, and numbers of men? He 
replied from Lloyd's book, or the accounts entered 
in a book at Lloyd's Coffee: houſe, by the direftion 
of the under yriters ; which he had every reaſon to 
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believe was authentic. He further informed the 
committee, that the ſeamen's wages were riſen from 
30s. a month, and under to 888. per month; and 
ireight very conſiderably ; but not in ſo great a pro- 
portion. That the increaſed value of ſugars, &c. 
paid the merchants ſufficiently for the increaſed price 
of inſurance, but the weight fell upon the conſumer 


of the. commodities imported and exported. The 


alderman gave his opinion, that the manufaQtories of 


this kingdom, elpecially that of iron, were not in- 


creaſed in point of export ſince the war began; that 
the American war had been the cauſe of many bank- 
ruptcies ; that when the prohibition act paſſed, there 
might be about two millions due to the merchants of 
Great-Britain from America; that in the fix months 
allowed by the act for the continuance of an inter- 
courle between the two countries, the Americans had 
tranſmitted about five hundred thouſand pounds worth 
of goods in part of payment of their debts to their cre- 
ditors at home; that thoſe 500,000 pounds worth of 
goods, were they now on hand, would be worth two 
millions, from the encreaſed price of the various ar- 
ticles ; that at preſent there was due from America to 
the merchants of Great-Britain at leaſt one million 
tive hundred thouſand pounds; that upon an average, 
the debt was not worth five ſhillings in the pound ; 
that it was more or leſs valuable, according to the 
province in which the debtors reſided ; that in North 
Carolina, and ſuch parts as had not been the ſeat of 
war, where the perlons of the inhabitants and their 
property had been deſtroyed by fire and ſword, the 
merchants thought their money tolerably ſafe, ſhould 
an Intercourſe be again brought about between Great- 
Britain and America; but that in the province of 
New York and Pennſylvania, the debts due to En- 


gliſh merchants were of little worth; that there were 


72,000]. due in particular to the houſe in which he 
had lately been a partner; that to ſpeak for one, he 
would gladly fell the debt for ten ſhillings in the 
pound. | | 


Mr. Hake was the next witneſs examined; he con- 


firmed the authenticity of Lloyd's book ; ſaid, he be- 


lieved it contained nothing but truth. The mode of 


making it up, he informed their lordſhips, was this: 
Perſons were employed, and a correſpondence kept 


open with every port in Great-Britain and Ireland, 


giving an account of every ſhip and veſſel that ſailed 
in and out. He was employed by the under-writers 
in. this buſineſs, becauſe that they might know the 
ſtate and condition of every veſſel on which they un- 
der-wrote a policy, | 0 

Mr. Beeſton Long was next examined. He ſaid 
the debts due by the people of America amounted, 
he believed, according to the moſt exact calculation 
that could be made, to 1,800,000l. _ | 


William Creighton, Eſq. ſtated the loſſes ſuffered 


by the merchants, in conſequence of the captures 


made by the American privateers, to have amounted 


at leaſt to two millions in October laſt, and that by 
this time they could not be leſs than two millions two 
hundred thouſand pounds. | 

Gregory Olive, Eſq. was next examined. This 


gentleman's teſtimony went chiefly to prove the da- 
mage done the Newfoundland traders ; fifty of whoſe 


ſhips he declared had been taken, of about the average 
value of 2000l. each, beſides a great many ſmall 
veſſels, of about two or three hundred pounds yalue, 
upon the Banks. 2 | 
Upon his croſs examination, this gentleman de- 


clared, that the fiſhing trade on the coaſt of Africa 


was much improved of late, and that in conſequence 
of the, Americans being deprived of the means of' 
purſuing it, we ſent more fiſh to Bilboa and the fo- 


reign markets than ever, and that, if men and ſhips 


could be procured, it would turn out a very bene- 
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ficial branch of commerce; but that the fiſhermen's 
price was increafed from 8 to 141. a voyage; and 
the ſeamen's wages from 35 to 70s. a month. = 
The next witneſs examined was John Shoolbred, 
Eſq. of Mark- lane, who declared himſelf an African 
merchant and an under-writer.---He ftated, that the 
African trade had been materially injured in conle- 
uence of the American war. That upwards of 200 


ail were generally engaged in that trade previous to. 
t that not above forty ſhips were now 


the war, 
fent out. That 15 of the ſhips and cargoes had been 
taken by the Americans. That the average value 
of the cargo of a ſhip to Africa, outwards, was about 
7000l. and her homeward freight of ſlaves worth 
about g2ool. each flave being worth at leaſt 35]. 
That the value of the fhips loſt was 1 40,0001. upon a 
very moderate calculation. That the firſt ſhip taken 
was in March, 1777; the Americans not having, 
before that time, any market to carry the cargo of 
African ſhips to ; and that all the ſhips were taken 


near, and moſt of them in = of, Barbadoes, after 


having got overevery natura riſque of the voyage.--- 
Upon his croſs examination, Mr. Shoolbred allowed, 
that thoſe who carried on the African ſlave trade for- 
merly had lately ſent ſhips to fiſh on the coaſt of 
Africa; that the whole trade there'promiſed to turn 
out exceedingly advantageous, and that this trade was 
formerly enjoyed by the Americans. 


Edward Payne, eſq. was the laſt witneſs examined, 


and corroborated what the others had ſaid. 
Lord Sandwich was the principal croſs examinant, 
and took confiderable pains to probe the authenticity 


of the lifts of ſhipping produced by alderman Wool- 


dridge, and his reports of the number of merchant 
ſhips loſt, and the number of American privateers 
on the ſeas, His lordſhip urged the alderman to tell 
the houſe whether the fhips loaded with proviſions, 
and cleared out from poxts in Ireland, which had 


been fo unfortunate as to fall into the hands of Ame- 


rican privateers, and were by them carried into the 
ports of France and Spain, were included in the 559 
tated to be taken, and valued at near two millions of 


money. As there was much time ſpent in oy 


an anſwer to this queſtion, from the noble lord an 
the alderman wer: ae conceiving each other's 
meaning, his lordſhip at length ſaid, he would fpeak 
out; that what he meant to come at was, to know if 
the value of thoſe ſhips and cargoes which were fitted 
out in Ireland, and intentionally fuffered to be made 
captures, or run into the ports of France, was in- 
cluded in the one million and a fraftion? The alder- 
man replied, that the merchants knew of no fraudu- 
lent or collufive ſurrender ; if they had, and could 
meet with the captains ſo acting, the underwriters 
certainly would have refuſed to pay the inſurance 
money, and the merchants would have had the captains 


On Feb. 9, Mr. Hake, ſecretary to the merchants, 
attended, and preſented an account of ſhips - and 
cargoes belonging to the Weſt-India, the Jamaica, 
. and the African trade, taken by the Americans, and 
the number retaken, with the value of each, under 
ſeparate heads. | 

" Aſter ſome farther altercation, it was carried on a 
divifion, that the witneffes propoſed to be examined 
by Lord Sandwich ſhould be called in. They ac- 
cordingly were called in and examined, when, upon 
a divifion, the queſtion was loſt by a majority of 48. 

During theſe debates among the lords, the minority 
members made ſeveral motions in the lower houſe, in 
order to have the papers relative to the army and 
navy, letters from the different commanders, and 
various other documents of information laid before 
them, but all the motions were either over- ruled or 
carried by a majority in fayour of the miniſters, 
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The ed of 2 was appointed for an en- 
t 


quiry into the ſtate of the nation'in the Houſe of 
Commons, and this great day, which was to give the 
people an inſight into the fituation of their affairs be. 
ing arrived, a vaſt multitude affembled in the lobb 

and environs of the Houſe, but not being able to gain 
admiſſion by either intreaty or intereſt, they forced 
their way into the gallery in ſpite of the door-keepers 

The Houſe confidered the intruſion in a heinous light, 
and a motion was directly made for clearing the gal. 


lery. A partial clearing only took place; the gen- 


tlemen were deſired to withdraw, the ladies, through 
complaiſance, were ſuffered to remain: but governor 
Johnſtone obſerving, that if the motive for clearin 


the houſe was a fuppoſed propriety, to keep the ſtate 


of the nation concealed from our enemies, he faw no 
reaſon to indulge the ladies ſo far, as to make them ac. 
quainted with the arcana of the ftate, as he did not 
think them more capable of keeping ſecrets than the 
men; they were like wife ordered to leave the houſe, 

After the excluſion of the auditors in the gallery, a 
motion was made, that an addrefs ſhould be preſented 
to his majeſty, requeſting that he would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to order the proper officers to lay before the 
houſe the accounts received from the admiral on the 
Jamaica Ration, relative to the ſhipping under his 
command, The queſtion was carried without a di. 
vifion. | 

Mr. Pulteney then took the chair : having gone 
into a committee of the whole houſe to take into con- 


, fideration the ſtate of the nation, Mr. Charles Fox, 


on whoſe motion the committee was formed, opened 
the debate. He took a retroſpective view of the 
American war: he followed it in all its ſtages; point- 
ing out the events as well fortunate as unfortunate of 
each year ; demonſtrated from them the incapacity of 
adminiſtration to condutt the war; their ignorance of 
men, meaſures, and the country of America; and 
all the errors and blunders into which this unpardona- 


ble ignorance had hurried them. 


His ſpeech was maſterly, forcible, and expreſſive, 
and gave, in the courſe of near three hours which it 
laſted, the moſt ſtriking proofs of judgment, ſound 
reaſoning, and aſtoniſhing memory. H: 
the defenceleſs ſtate of the Britiſh empire in Europe, 
from the abſence of the troops and navy; and to con- 
clude his fpeech, he moved, that as it would be im- 
poſſible to compleat the propoſed levies time enough 
to replace the regiments that in the interim might be 
ſent away, the-houſe, confidering the ftate to which 
fuch a meaſure would reduce the nation, would not 
ſuffer any troops from Great Britain, Ireland, Minorca, 
or Gibraltar, to be ſent to America. 

This important reſolution was not oppoſed by ar- 
guments, but by votes. The queſtion was called for, 
and upon a diviſion it was rejected. The numbers 
for the reſolution were 165 ; againſt it, 289. 

On February 4th, the bufineſs of the new levies 
came on, which was oppoſed by ſome of the minority 
members, but the houfe having entered fully into the 
debate, continued fitting till near twelve o'clock, 
when the queſtion was put for voting a ſum of money 
to be granted to his majeſty for the pay and maine” 
nance of the new corps, and upon a diviſion the num- 
bers were, Ayes, 223. Noes, 190. 

On the gih of February, Mr.*Bamber Galcoy"e 
was called upon by the Speaker to make bis rep%* 
from the committee of ſupply ; this was oppoled 1. 
ſome of the members, but after a ſhort debate tte 
queſtion was put and carried without a divihon. Los 

On Feb. 6, the houſe was full to hear Mr. Bur 4 
motion; and the hon. member began with an a x 
ſolemnity to prepare their minds, and incline wech 
adopt his fentiments, and join him in his endeavo 


to make the houſe as ſenſible as he was, wo ud 


e pointed out 
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barbarities which he ſaid had been committed during 
the war in America. He deſeribed the ſavage ungo- 
vernable rage of the Indians let looſe upon the 
unarmed, the aged, the infant, and the helpleſs fe- 
male; he painted them rioting in murder, Juſt and 
rapine ; he drew, in the moſt moving terms, the fuf- 
ferings of the unhappy victims whom they devoted to 
death; a death which his pathetic eloquence made 
wear an aſpe@ horrid almoſt beyond conception. 
Raiſed by his own pictures to a high degree of indig- 
nation, he inveighed moſt bitterly on thoſe who, by 
ordering a treaty with the barbarians, may be juſtly 
deemed the authors of all the calamities which attended 
the inbuman meaſure. Adminiſtration, Lord Dun- 
more, and Gen. Burgoyne, were placed upon the 
carpet; and the ſhare they had in the barbarities 
complained of, held up to view. The whole ſpeech, 
though it laſted three hours, was no more than a pre. 
face to his motion. When he thought he had ſaid 
ſufficient for his purpoſe, he moved, that copies of 
the treaties entered into with the Indians, ſhould be 
laid before the houſe.  - 122 8 
The motion was warmly oppoſed by adminiſtration, 
and as vigorouſſy defended by the minority. The 
arguments of the latter differed but little from thoſe 
of Mr. Burke; they all ſhaped their's after his 
model; the difference lay only in the colouring and | 
fancy. | | 
The oppoſite ſide vindicated the Indians from the 
refleQtions thrown on them; inftances of their huma- | 
nity, and the ſtritt diſcipline they were forced to ſub- 


mit to, were adduced, and which being contrary to 
their way of carrying on the war by ſurprize and in 
flying parties, was alledged as the identical cauſe which 
made them quit our camps and abandon us. The facts 
urged as proofs of the untameable and ungoverna- 
ble rage of the Indians, it was ſaid, were by much 
exaggerated ; owed a great deal of their horror to 
the fancy of the orator; and, ſuch as they were, 
ought to be deemed the acts of a few lawleſs banditti 
of their body, who equally diſclaimed obedience to 
our commanders and their own; and not to be attri- 
buted to the nation, who, to the knowledge of many 
members of the houſe, had often ated with a degree 
of humanity which might make even Chriſtians | 
bluſh. | | 

The freeing the negroes, by Lord Dunmore, was 
juſtified on the ground of neceſſity: it was impoſſible 
to raiſe men otherwiſe to recover our juſt rights ; 
every private conſideration ſhould give way to pro- 
mote the public good. | 


The debate was warm, intereſting, and laſted near 


ſeven hours. The queſtion being put, the motion was 


rejefted by a majority of 86; the numbers for it 
137, againſt it 223. 5 . ; | 
On Feb. 9, the houſe, in a committee of ſupply, | 
voted 193,227 l. to make good the extra expences of 
the gold coin. TO. 7 
During this month, February, feveral motians were 
made by the lords in oppoſition concerning American 
affairs, and the ſtate of the nation; but on repeated 
diviſions, the queſtions were carried in favour of ad- 
miniſtration. 55 | 
The 49th of February was the day appointed for 
Lord North to prepare his celebrated conciliatory | 
motion, 'The houſe never was-more full of its own 
members. Almoſt all the peers of the minority, as 
well as a few of the majority, with ſome biſhops, were 
in the gallery. All were intent, and eager to ſee in 
what manner lord North would make a propoſition, : 
Io oppoſite to the tenor of every thing which he had 
adviſed or oppoſed, during the courſe of four years. 
Lord North began by apologizing for the intended 
length of his ſpeech, but he ſaid it was neceſſary, from 


the quantity of matter be was obliged to go into, and 


from the perſpicuity and clearneſs which he intended 
to make uſe of, in giving fatisfattion upon every part 
of the detail. He declared, that from the beginning 


he had been uniformly diſpoſed to peace. That the 
' coercive ats which he had made were ſuch as TP: 
e 


peared to be neceſſary at the time, though in t 
event they had produced effefts which he never in- 
tended. That as ſoon as he found that they had not 


the effect which he intended, he propoſed a concilia- 


tory propoſition before the ſword was drawn. That at 
that time he thought, and that he ſtill thinks, the terms 
of that propofition would form the happieſt, moſt 
equitable, and moſt laſting bond of union between 
Great Britain and the Colonies, That by a variety of 
diſcuſſions, a propoſition, that was originally clear and 
limple in fel was made to appear ſo obſcure, as to 
go damned to America ; fo that the congreſs con- 
ceived, or took occaſion to repreſent it as a ſcheme 
tor ſowing diviſions, and introducing taxation among 


them in a worſe mode than the former ; and accord- 


ingly rejected it. 1 | 
His idea never had been to draw any conſiderable 


revenue cither in that way, or any other, from Ame- 


rica; that his idea was, that they ſhould contribute in 
a very low proportion to the expences of this country. 
That he had always known, that American taxation 
could never produce a beneficial revenue ; that there 
were many ſorts of taxes that could not at all be laid 
on that country, and that few of them would prove 
worth the charge of collection; that the ſtamp aft 

was the moſt judicious that could be choſen for that 
purpoſe, as it intereſted every man who had any deal- 
ing, or any property to defend or recover, in the col- 
lection of the tax and the execution of the law; but 
notwithſtanding the high rate at which that duty had 
been formerly eſtimated, he did not believe its pro- 
duce would have been a very conſiderable objett; and 
if the people had confederated, as they ſeemed in 
general diſpoſed to do, and in ſome places had actually 
done, to go on without the ſtamps, it would produce 
nothing at all, but would encreaſe the confuſions of 
the country, if any attempts were made to diſturb 
the tranſactions which were carried on without 
ſtamps. That accordingly he never had propoſed any 
tax on America ; he found them already taxed, when 
he unfortunately (as he ftill muſt ſay, whatever uſe has 
been, or might be made of the word) came into ad- 
miniſtration, That his principle of bel was to 


have had as little diſcuſſion on theſe ſubjeRts as poſſible, 


but to keep the affairs of America out of parliament; 
that accordingly, as he had not laid, ſo he did not 
think it adviſeable for him to repeal the tea tax, nor 
did he ever think of any particular means for enforc- 
Ing it, | ! | | ; 
That the act enabling the Eaſt India Company to 
ſend teas to America, on their own account, and 
with the drawback of the whole duty here, was a re- 
gulation which he thought. not poſlible the Americans 
could complain of, ſince it was a relief inſtead of an 
oppreſſion, but that the ill- affected there, and perſons 


, concerned in a contraband trade, endeavoured to re- 


preſent it as a monopoly ; that in ſome hand-bills that 


were ſcattered about at Boſton, it was even ſuppoſed 


that he had taken off the American gd. per pound 
duty, and that even on that ſuppoſition, the diſaffeQed 
excited the people to a tumult, upon a principle to- 
tally diſtin from all idea of taxation. That, there- 


fore, as he never had meant taxation as his object in 


the laſt tea- act, ſo neither did he in his conciliatory 
propoſition; but in the latter conſidered it only as à 
means of union and good agreement between the 
two countries ; that, therefore, in what he was going 
to propoſe, he was uniform and conſiſtent. | 
One of the bills he intended to move for was, to 
quiet America upon the ſubje& of taxation, and 10 
; remove 
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remove all fears, real or pretended, of parliaments | 


ever attempting to tax them again; and to take away 
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all exerciſe, of the right itſelf in future, ſo far as re- 


garded revenue ; that as to the other particulars in 
controverſy; he obſerved that the Americans had de- 
fired a repeal of all the acts paſſed ſince the year 1703; 
that this could not, however, be ſuppoſed to mean 


any more than thoſe aQts which had, in ſome way or 


other, preſſed on them ; for that ſome which had 
paſſed in 1769 were beneficial, and ſuch as they 
themſelves muſt conſider in that light, being the 
granting of bounties and premiums, or the relaxation 
of former ſtatutes that had been grievous to them. 
That as to the late acts, ſuch as the Maſſachuſett's 
Charter, the Fiſhery, and the Prohibitory Bills, as 
they were the effect of the quarre], ſhould ceaſe ; 
and that as to complaints of matters of a various na- 
ture, authority ſhould be given to ſettle them to the 
ſatisfaction of America. | | 
That all-theſe matters, conſiſting of a great variety, 
would be better left to the diſcuſſion of commiſſioners, 
than to be eſtabliſhed here by act of parliament, or 
by explicit powers given for each ſpecific purpoſe ; 


Þ 


for that the Americans, in the negotiation, would 


conſider every conceſſion made actually here, to be a 
part of the baſis of the treaty, and never to be re- 
ceded from, and would accumulate new demands 
upon that; therefore, as every thing of that kind 
might be variouſly modified by agreement, he was 
for leaving the whole to commiſſioners. 1 10 
That the commiſſioners formerly appointed had 
very large powers; but that as others ſeemed to con- 
ſider them as more limited than in reality they were, 
he ſhould take care now to be very explicit, and that 


he would give them full powers to treat, diſcuſs, and 


conclude upon every point whatever. That as ſome 
difficulties had ariſen about the powers given to the 
commiſſioners, of treating with the Congreſs by name, 
he would now remove that difficulty, by empowering 
and enabling the commiſſioners to treat with the Con- 
reſs, as if it were a legal body, and would fo far give 
it authenticity, as to ſuppoſe its acts and conceſſions 
would bind all America. That they ſhould have 
powers to treat with any of the Provincial Aſſemblies 


upon their preſent conſtitution, and with any indivi- 


duals in their preſent civil capacities or military com- 
mands; with General Waſhington, or any other Of- 
| ficer. That they ſhould have a power, whenever they 
thought requiſite, to order a ſuſpenſion of arms. 
That they ſhould have a power to ſuſpend the ope- 
ration of all laws. That they ſhould have a power of 
granting all ſorts of pardons, immunities, and rewards, 
That they ſhould have a 4 * of reſtoring all the 
Colonies, or any of them, + 
Conſtitution, as it ſtood before the troubles ; any of 
thoſe where the king nominated the governors, coun- 
eil judges, and other magiſtrates, the commiſſioners to. 
nominate ſuch at their diſcretion, till the king's further 
pleaſure be known. | 1 
That as the powers of the former Commiſſioners 


had been objeQed to, ſo the Congreſs had raiſed a a 


difficulty on pretence of their non-admiſſion of their 


title to be Independent States. That meaning peace 


fincerely, he was reſolved that this difficulty ſhould 
not ſtand in- the way of a negotiation, for that the 


the form of its antient - 


Commiſſioners were to admit it upon entering into a 


treaty, but as a point to be given up on its amicable 


termination. 
independence on the ouiſet, he would not inſiſt on 


As the Americans might claim their 


their renbuncing it till the treaty, ſhoyld receive its 
final ratification by the king and parliament of Great 


4 * 


Britain. 


That the Commiſſioners ſhould be inſtructed to ne- 


gotiate for ſome reaſonable and moderate contri- 
bution towards the common defence of the Empire, 
2 


| bugjon was not 


reaſonable and equitable a propoſition, they weren 


be aſked if his ſentiments had always 


| whom he had the honour to act. That the 
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when re-united ; but to take away. all Pretence 


united ; b, ay for 
not terminating this unhappy difference, the con . 


to be inſiſted on as à ſine qu = 
the treaty : but that if the Americans mould rh | 
to complain, if hereafter they were not to 2 
ſupport from that part of he Empire 3 
pence they had refuſed to contribute; that it niche 
his f. been ſuch with 
regard to taxation and peace, and why. he had not 
made this propoſition at a more early period? Jo 
this he anſwered, His opinion had ever been, that the 
moment of victory was the proper time for offerin 
terms of conceſſion. That the Houſe might en, 
ber, that at the beginning of the Seſſion he had de 
clared, that ſuch were his ſentiments; he at that tine 
thought, that the victories obtained by Sir William 
Howe had been more deciſive ; and that he kney 
nothing of General Burgoyne's misfortune. Phat 
when the news of that 1+ oe had arrived, and 
chat the viQories obtained by Sir William Hoye 
could not be ſo improved, as to hinder Genen 
Waſhington from appearing with ſome ſuperiority in 
the field ; and that the king's troops were obliged to 
retire, and fortify themſelves in winter quarters; the 
firſt thing that occurred to him, as the nation Was 
{till ſtrong and vigorous, as they could raiſe a hun- 
ber of men, and as the reſources were far from ex. 
hauſted, that their ſtrength ſhould be exerted to fcpir 
the loſſes, and to purſue the war with vigour to a 
happy termination ; but when he reflected upon the 
uncertainty of events, which had hitherto ſo much 
diſappointed his expeQation, and that in cale of the 
utmoſt ſucceſs, the terms which he now propoſed muſt 
be ſubſtantially the ſame as he ſhould propoſe in the 
height of victory; he ſaw no reaſon to preyent.the 
protratting the war, the effuſion of blood, and the 
immoderate expence, he would offer the ſame propo- 
ſitions now. | | 
That he muſt confeſs himſelf extremely diſappointed 
in his expectations of the effect of our military force. 
He did not mean at that time to condemn; or even 
to call into queſtion, the condutt of any of our com- 
manders, but he had been diſappointed, That Sir 
William Howe had not only been, in the late aftions, 
and in the whole courſe of the campaign, in goodnels 
of, troops and in all manner of fupplies, but in num- 
bers too, much ſuperior to the American army which 
oppoſed them in the field. That General Burgoyne, 
who was at length overpowered by numbers, ha 
been in numbers, until the affair at Bennington, near 
twice as ſtrong as the army under General Gates. 
That all theſe things had happened in a manner very 
contrary. to his'expeftation, That, for his part, he 
never made a promiſe which he did not perform, or 
receive an information which he did not communicate; 
and that if the Houſe was deceived, they had de- 
ceived themſelves. Co HE 

On the whole, his conceſſions were from reaſon 
and propriety, not from neceſſity; that we were in 
condition to carry on the war much longer. We 
might raiſe many more men ready to ſend, for the 
navy, was never in greater ſtrength, the revenue very , 


little ſunk, and that he could raiſe the ſupplies for ile 
current year, as a little time would ſhew ; that be 


ſubmitted the whole, wich regard to the propriety 
his paſt and preſent conduR, to the judgment of tte 
Houſe... | — 

Mr. Fox roſe next; he ſaid that he could not 5 
fuſe his aſſent to the propoſitions made by Lor 
North; that he was very glad to find that they were, 
in che main, ſo ample and ſatisfactory, and that debe 


35 | ſe with 
lieved they would be ſupported by all * hy 
materially differ from thoſe which had been made”? 4 


friend of his [Mr. Burke] about three years ago; 
that the very ſame arguments which had been uſed by 
the minority, ahd very nearly in the ſame words, were 


uſed by the noble lord upon this occafion. He was 


glad to find, that he had wholly relinquiſhed the right 
of taxation, as this was a fundamental ; he was allo 
glad to find, that he had declared his intention of 
giving the Commiſſioners power to reſtore the Char- 
ter of Maſſachulett's Bay; for giving the ſame ſatis- 
faction which he (Lord North) propoſed, it would be 
neceſſary for parliament to give the ſame ſecurity, 
with regard to Charters, which it had given with re- 

ard to taxation ; that the Americans were full as 
jealous of the rights of their Aſſemblies, as of taxa- 


tion; and their chief objection to the latter was, its 


tendency to affect the former. > : 
He then put it to the noble lord, why this propoſition 
had not come before adjournment? and aſked, whe- 
ther it had not been forced on now by the news from 
Paris? He ſaid he had not much accels to good in- 
formation, but what he was going to ſtate was more 
than common report, That ten days ago a treaty 
of commerce had been concluded with America by 
the Court of Verſailles, the conditions of which were, 
that France was to ſupport America in her independ- 
ence.” | 

Mr. Adam argued, that they would not be accepted, 
and that the holding forth ſuch terms at this time 
would diſpirit the people, and would diſgrace our 
Government; that our allies would become luke- 
warm, and our enemies elated. He farther faid, 
that the ſyſtem now propoſed (if accepted on the part 
of America) would in the end be ruinous to this 
country, as the contributions from thence would cer- 
tainly prove inadequate to the expence we ſhould be 
at in ſupporting and protecting them: beſides, we 
were giving to America ſuch important. privileges, 
that theſe, together with the natural advantages of 
that country with reſpett to the high price of labour, 
and the quantity of land eaſily ovtained and culti- 
vated, muſt in a courſe of years draw multitudes of 
inhabitants from Great Britain and Ireland ; and 


that the acts now propoſed were in fact eſtabliſhing high 


bounties for promoting emigration, to the diſgrace of 
the Legiſlature, and the deſtruttion of this country, 


He therefore diſapproved totally of the noble Lord's 


propoſitions. 


Mr. G. Grenville ſpoke for the propoſitions, be- 


cauſe he wiſhed for peace, but doubted of their ef- 
ficacy. He charged miniſtry wich having deceived 
him in point of information, He concluded by in- 
forming the houſe, that he had ſeen an extract of a 


letter from Dr. Franklyn, mentioning the treaty be- 


tween America and the Court of Verſailles. 

Mr. Burke then ſpoke, to draw an anſwer from the 
miniſter relative to that treaty, as did Sir George 
Saville, | | 

This made Lord North declare, that he knew no- 
thing of it but by common report, and that the mi- 
niſters of France had denied it ſome time ago: but 
his lordſhip's declarations did not amount to a poſitive 
denial of its exiſtence. | 1 

Mr. Baker concluded the debate by obſerving, that 
it was ſhameful, when we had an eſtabliſhment at 
Paris, and a repreſentative of his majeſty, our infor- 


mation from that quarter ſhould be ſo bad.— The 


queſtion was then put and agreed to. 


On the 19th of February Lord North preſented 


to the houſe *© A bill to enable his ein to appoint 
commiſſioners to treat, conſent, and agree on the 
means of quieting the diſorders now ſublifling in 


certain of the colonies, plantations, and provinces of 
America,” And, A bill for declaring the intention 
of the parliament of Great Britain, concerning the 
exerciſe of the right of impoſing taxes on the colonies, - 
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plantations, and provinces of America,” which, after 


leveral days debates, and ſome amendments, were 


carried, 

Another bill of a conciliatory nature was likewiſe 
paſſed, viz. © A bill to repeal the act for regulating 
the government of Maſſachuſett's Bay.” But the ap- 
parent intent of theſe bills ſeemed, in ſome mealure, 


| defeated by the recent treaty of amity and commerce, 


entered into between the Americans and the court of 
France. | 

March the 6th being appointed for opening the 
budget, the houſe reſolved itſelf into a Committee of 
Ways and Means ; and having taken into their con- 
ſideration ſeveral accounts which had been referred to 
them, Lord North roſe, and proceeded to an inveſti- 
gation and detailed report of the public finances, the 


ſupplies neceſſary for the ſervice of the current year, 


the amount of the Ways and Means, and the balance 
to be raiſed, in order to make up the deficiency of 


the Ways and Means, in compariſon to the amount of 


the ſupplies. 
The whole of the ſupplies his 


Lordſhip ſtated at = . 19,230,348, 2 10 

The Ways and Means ” 
amounted to - 7,294,786 0 6 
Deficiency 5,935,502 2 34 


In order to make up this balance, his lordſhip pro- 
poſed to raiſe a loan of ſix millions, in the following 
manner: 


100l. 3 per cents. which he valued at 66 10 © 
24 per cents. annuity for go years, | 
| valued at 14 years purchaſe, 33 0 0 
A Lottery, conſiſting of 48,000 tickets 
each fubſcriber of 1000l, to have 
8 tickets, which .he valued at a 
profit of 3 2 8 0 
103 18 © 


This calculation his lordſhip deemed a very mode- 


rate one ; declaring, that from the occaſional riſe of 


ſtocks, and other accidental circumſtances, he thought 
it highly probable to turn out worth 10ꝶl. and aſſign- 


ing as a reaſon for his taking it in the loweſt point of 


view poſſible, that in his opinion the ſubſcribers 
ought to have the turn of the ſcale in their favour. 
He further ſaid, that he 1 give them the option 
of conyerting the annuity for go years into an annuity 


for life, on or before the 22d of December next. 


The extraordinaries of the army, and the ſurplus of 
the ſinking fund, which are not made up, his lordſhip 
took at & probable average, which he made to appear 
was not likely to be exceeded. The Ways and Means 
adopted by his lordſhip, though oppoſed with warmth 
and ability, met with the uſual approbation of the 
committee ; and the gallery, contrary to the general 
cuſtom on Budget days, was kept ſhut. 
On March 9g, the houſe reſumed itſelf into the 
Committee of Ways and Means, when Lord North 
got up, and propoſed his new taxes, viz. - | 
1ſt. A tax of 6d. in the pound on all houſes 


through Great Britain, from the rent of gl. to gol. 


per annum, incluſive ; and 1s. in the pound on 
houſes from the rent of gol. a year and upwards; all 


to be paid by the tenants. 


2d. A tax of 8]. 8s. per tun upon all claret import- 
ed into Great Britain; and 4l. 4s. a tun upon all 
port wines; being 2d. a bottle extra duty on the 
ormer, and 1d, a bottle on the latter. 

Several Members defired to know how the houſes 
were to be aſſeſſed; and, whether this tax would not 


ultimately fall on the landed property? His lordſhip | 


informed them, in anſwer to the firſt, that the aſſeſ- 
ſors of the window tax were to be the colleQors ; and 


as to the other queſtion, the tax was not intended as 


a land 


10 I | 
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the 12th of May that great ſtateſman, the Earl of 
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land- tax, though it might indiſcriminately affect land- 
lord as well as tenant. | f | 

Mr. Gilbert got up early in the debate, and ſaid he 
ſhould move that day, in the committee of the whole 
houſe, for leave to bring in a bill to raiſe a tax of 

: one full fourth part of all places and offices under 

government, except thoſe of the ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons, the lord chancellor, the bench of 
Judges, and all military ones held by the officers of 
the army and navy. . "hh 22 

Sir George Vonge ſeconded the motion. 

Sir Philip Jennings Clerke propoſed an amend- 
ment, which was, that one quarter's falary ſhould be 
given up for a year, or during the American war. 

This motion was warmly oppoſed by lord North, 
Mr. Rigby, and ſome other placemen; but warmly 
ſupported by the minority and a majority of place- 
men: | | 

The numbers for the motion were 106 
Againſt it e 82 
. 
Majority 18 

Several neceſſary and uſeful clauſes were added 


to the lottery bill, the principal being, To oblige 


every lottery office keeper to take out a licence, at 

the expence of gol. and give ſecurity not to infringe 

any part of the alt, | 

That no perſon ſhall diſpoſe of any part of a 

ticket in any ſmaller ſhare or proportion than a fix- 
teenth, on gol. penalty. „ 


* And that any perſon felling any goods, wares, = 


or other merchandize, or who ſhall offer any ſum or 
ſums of money, upon any chance or event whatſo- 
ever, relating to the drawing of any ticket, ſhall be 
liable a to penalty of 20l. | FL. 
* To enable commiſfioners of his majeſty's trea- 
fury to eftabliſh an office---alt ſhares to be ſtamped 
at that office---The original ticket from which ſuch 
ſhares are to be taken to be kept} at that office, till a 
certain time after drawing---Books of entry to be 


regularly kept---Perſons carrying ſhares to be ſtamp- 
ed to pay a ſmall ſum ſpecified in the aQ---Penalties | 


for perſons not ſtamped, and a'claufe for puniſhing 
perſons who ſhall forge. the ſtamp of any ticket. 


On the 22d of March the French having laid an | 


embargo on all ſhipping in their ports, and having 
previouſly fitted out a large fleet, it was thought 
neceſſary to call out the militia of England, and en- 
camp them, in order oppoſe any deſigned invaſion ; | 
and on March 27 an order was iſſued for detaining 
in the ports of England. all French ſhips. 

On the 13th of April commiſſioners were appointed 
to go with conciliatory terms to America; and on the 
16th of the fame month a proper proviſion was made 


for the irs wh branches of the royal family. 4 


His majeſty. having taken a reſolution to review 
ſome of the principal dock yards, he accordingly 
repaired to Chatham and Sheerneſs, and having ſur- 
veyed every thing worthy of obſervation at thoſe 

places, he, together with the queen, &c. viſited 
Portſmouth on the 2d of May, and after reviewing 
the fleet, returned to London on the gth. | 

To the great regret of the nation in general, on 


Chatham departed this life, of whom might be faid, 
with veracity, (by altering a few of Mr. Pope's 
CCC | — 


Stateſman, yet friend to truth, of ſoul ſincere, 
In aktion faithſul, and in honour clear; 
Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 
Who gain'd a title, but who loſt no friend; | 
Whole glorious plans Britannia's ſelf approv'd, 
By her foes dreaded, by her friends belov'd. 

: n | 15 
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dba Keppel having ſailed with a fleet, not ſul. 


lordſhips information, that I was in purſuit, vith the 


chance of getting in with them, than by ſeizing the 


| ny of the ſhips of my fleet being able to follow me 


vantage of the night to go off. 


1 
« 


A. D. 1549, 

On the 28th of May the royal aſſent was given 
a bill for the relief of the Roman catholics, and about 
the ſame time an-embargo was laid on all veſlels. 
the ports of England. 1 

On the ad of June his majeſty went in ſtate to the 
houſe of peers, when having given his royal aſſent 10 
ſeveral bills, particularly one for ſettling an annuit 
on the deicendants of the late earl of Chatham, he 
prorogued the parliament. 

On the gth of June the great earl of Chatham was 
buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, at the public expence 
the following words being inſcribed on a ſilver plate, 


placed upon the lid of his coffin: 


„The moſt noble and puiſſant William Pitt, earl 
© of Chatham, viſcount Pitt of Burton Pyn. 
* ſent in the county of Somerſet, born 1 5th of 

November 1598, died at Hayes in Kent, the 
« 11th of May, 1778. 


ficient in point of force, for the purpoſe of attacking 
the French, returned to England for a reinforcement, 
which having obtained, he again put to fea, On ju) 
the 27th the two grand fleets met, and came to an en- 
gagement off Uſhant; the particulars of which are 
contained in the following letter from admiral Keppel 
to Mr. Stephens. 


Viftory, at Sea, July 30, 1778. 


S TR, 
My letters of the 23d and 24th inſtant, by the 
Peggy and Union cutters, acquainted you, for their 


king's fleet under my command, of a numerous fleet 
of French ſhips of war. | 

From that time till the 27th, the winds conſtantly 
in the ſouth-weſt and north-weſt quarters, ſometimes 
blowing ſtrong, and the Freneb fleet always to wind- 
ward going off, I made uſe of every method to cloſe 
in with them that was poſlible, keeping the king's 
ſhips at the ſame time collected, as much as the na- 
ture of a purſuit would admit of, and which became 
neceſſary from the cautious manner the French pro- 
ceeded in, and the diſinclination that appeared in 
them to allow of my bringing the king's {hips cloſe 
up to a regular engagement: This left but little other 


opportunity that offered the morning of the 271th, by 
the wind's admitting of the van of the king's fleet un- 
der my command, leading up with, and clofing with 
their center and rear. | | 

The French began firing upon the headmolt of 
vice-admiral Sir Robert Harland's diviſion, and the 
ſhips with him, as they led up; which cannonaded the 
leading ſhips and the vice-admiral ſoon returned, & 
did every ſhip as they could cloſe up: the chaſe ha 
occaſioned their being extended, neverthclcls they ＋ 
were all ſoon in battle. , . 

The fleets, being upon different tacks, paſſed eac 
other very cloſe: the object of the French ſeemed : 
be the diſabling the king's ſhips in their maſts an 
fails, in which they fo far ſucceeded as to prevent ma- 
when I wore to ſtand after the French fleet; tis 


: | , C0 ſhips, an 
obliged me to wear again, to join thoſe = feet 


f the king 


k the 3 


had been fo beaten in the 4 that they too 
Te 


0 


to do. 


A. D. 1778. 


„ 
The wind and weather being fuch that they could 


reach their own ſhores before there was any chance 
of the king's fleet getting up with them in the ſtate 
the ſhips were in, in their maſts, yards, and fails, left 
me no choice of what was proper and adviſeable 


- The ſpirited conduQ of vice-admiral Sir Robert 


Harland, vice-admiral Sir Hugh Palliſer, and the 

captains of the fleet, ſupported by their officers and 

men, deſerves much commendation. 5 
A lift of the killed and wounded is herewith in- 


cloſed. | 


I ſent captain Faulkner, captain of the Victory, 


with this account to their lordſhips, and am, Sir, 


ſt obedient and very humble Servant, 
N { A. KEPPEL, 


Philip Stephens, Eſq. Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, 


French fleet, the 27th of July, 1778. 


Ships names. Killed. Wounded. 
\ Monarch = - 2 9 

Rn et - 9 
Queen - 1 on 

- Shrewſbury 3 6 
Berwick - - 10 11 
Sterling Caſtle - - 2 wb; 
Courageux - 6 13 
Thunderer - — 2 5 
J es 3 
Sandwich „5 © 2 20 
Valiant - VV 
„„ 415 24 
Foudroyant 5 18 
Prince George = 6 "Ix" 
Vengeance - = 4 18 
Worceſter - 1 5 
Elizabeth - „ 7 
Dean 8 17 
Robuſt 5 17 
Formidable 16 49 
Ocean > 2 18 
America - 1 17 
Terrible — - 9 21 

Egmont 12 19 
Ramilies OE 12 16 


Liſt of men killed and wounded in the action with the 


been amicably 1 7 Sn | 


Lieut, Nicholas 
Lieut. William Samwell, 
John M Donald, of 
Surgeon of the Elizabeth. 


Lieut. 


Officers wounded. „ 
Clifford, 2d of the Formidable. 


3d of the Shrewſbury. 
ö the marines, Pr. George. 


This engagement, however, was repreſented in 
ſuch a light by vice-admiral Sir Hugh Palliſer, that 
the nation was thrown into a great ferment. Admiral 
Keppel vindicated his character in parliament on the 
2d of December; nevertheleſs Sir Hugh Palliſer ex: 
hibited his charges againſt him on the 17th of the 
ſame month at the admiralty. The bill for his trial 
on land received the royal aſſent on the 24th enſuing; 
| his trial accordingly began on the 7th of January, 
1779, and ended on the 1ſt of February, when he 
was unanimouſly acquitted with the greateſt honour, . 
and the proſecution pronounced to be malicious. 

On the acquittal of admiral Keppel the moſt ge- 
neral demonſtrations of joy took place, and the 
greateſt illuminations perhaps ever known enſued in 
moſt of the cities, towns, &c. throughout the king- 


dom. He likewiſe received the united thanks of the 
he houſe of lords, houſe of commons, the lord-mayor 


\ A. KEPPEL. 1 
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and common-council of the city of London (who 
preſented him with the freedom of the city in a box 
made of heart of oak, and richly ornamented with 
gold) and of many other cities, towns, corpora- 
tions, &c. | es 
But now to tecur to American affairs.---By a letter 
from general Howe, dated Philadelphia, May 11, 
1778, we are informed of that commander's inten- 
tion to return to England, and to delegate the com- 
mand of 'the Britiſh troops to general Clinton ; we 
are likewiſe told of the ravages made by the Britiſh 
troops in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and of 
their having ſeized or deſtroyed great quantities of 


military ſtores, proviſions, veſſels, &c. 


On the 18th of June, general Clinton (Sir William 
Howe having previouſly departed for England, pur- 
ſuant to the inſtructions received from government) 
evacuated Philadelphia, He was attacked on his 
march by the provincials, whoſe principal object ap- 
peared to be the gaining poſſeſſion of the Britiſh bag- 


gage: but in this they were diſappointed, and every. 


where repulfed, by means of the judicious manner 


in which general Clinton had diſpoſed his troops. 


This failure occafioned a diſpute between the provin- 
cial generals, Waſhington and Lee, which hath ſince 

The earl of Carliſle, Mr. Eden and governor 
Johnſtone, were ſent as commiſſioners from Great 


Britain, to treat of a pacification with America, but 
did not met with that ſucceſs that every true lover 


of both countries could wiſh. Perhaps the happy 


iſſue of this unhappy war was principally im- 


peded by the arrival of a French fleet in America, 


under the command of the Count d' Eſtaing. This 
fleet, in concert with an army of provincials, at- 
tempted the reduction of Rhode-Ifland; but the 


Britiſh troops behaved fo well on the land fide, that 
the provincials were repulſed, and compelled” to re- 
treat; at the ſame time the French fleet meeting with 
a warmer reception than they expeRted, and finding 


. | that lord Howe, with his fleet, was approachin 
them, quitted their deſign upon Rhode-Hland, and 


* 


attempted to eſcape. Lord Howe, however, com- 
pelled them to engage; but the two fleets being ſepa- 


rated by a ſtorm, the French ſquadron, with great 


difficulty, got into Boſton in a very ſhattered condi- 
tion. | 1 
About the fame time the Britifh forces ravaged: 
ſome parts of the American coaſt, in order to deſtroy 
military ſtores, privateers, and other ſhipping, &c. 
the iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon were taken 
from the French, by admiral Montague's fleet. jr | 
The iſland of Dominica was captured by an armament 
of French and Americans from Martinico. Lord 
Howe being returned to England, the command of 
the grand Britiſh fleet devolved on admiral Byron, 
who, as ſoon as poflible, proceeded in ſearch of the 


French fleet under the count dEſtaing. 
Admiral Barrington, and a body of forees under 


general Grant, ſeized on the iſland of St. Lucie, one 


of the Antilles belonging to the French, on Decem- 
ber 11. It was afterwards attempted to be retaken 


by count d'Eſtaing, but he was repulſed both by ſea 


and land with conliderable loſs, and compelled to re- 


tire to Martinico, whither admiral Byron having 


Joined admiral Barrington, the Britiſh fleet purſued 
and blocked him up in the harbour of that iſland. 

Georgia ſurrendered to a detachment® of Britiſh 
troops on January 4, 1779, and many inhabitants of 
that _— and of the Carolinas came in, and joined 
the royaliſts. | 

Among the domeſtic occurrences of 1778, and the 
commencment of 1779, we may enumerate the fol- 
lowing : | Mo 
The proviſion made for the younger branches of 
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ties, and the learned and ingenious in eve 
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the royal family b n rliament, April 16, 1778.--His 
— —— went _ e * of Chatham and 
Sheernels on the 28th of theſame month.---The royal 
vilitto Poriſmouth May 2. To Wincheſter September 
29.--- ToWarley Common Odtober 20.--And,to Cox- 
heath November 8.---The fire in king's college Ox- 
ford, which deſtroyed one wing of that building on 
December 18. The fire at Greenwich hoſpital which 
deſtroyed the whole of the ſouth-eaſt quarter, con- 


liſting of the chapel, &c. on January 2, 1779.---And 


the death of David Garrick, Eſq. the celebrated En- 


gliſh Roſcius. This gentleman died on the 20th of 
(nary, 1779, and was buried with great ſtate in 


eſtminſter Abbey on the firſt of February en- 


Mirror of manners; painter of the age; 
Life of the drama, parent of the ſtage: 
For till thy maſter-hand reform'd the clay, 
Theatric genius rude in embrio lay. | 
Immortal Gaxxice, fortune's favour'd ſon, 
May future aQtors ſhine as thou haſt ſhone ;. 
Shew human paſſions in their genuine light, 
And nature bring conſpicuous to the fight ; _ 
Bound the dramatic codes by moral laws, 
And force the ſtage to echo virtue's cauſe; 
Till youth improv'd, unbluſhing leave the play, 
Pleas d, tho. unſpoild, tho uncorrupted, gay. 


We ſhall conclude by taking a retroſpective view 


of the progreſs of letters during the preſent century, 


which has been juſtly termed The. third Golden Age of 
Englifſþ Literature; and in which. the uſeful ſciences 
Fu polite arts have been brought to ſuch a degree of 
perfection, that perhaps human ingenuity muſt be 
exerted, very greatly to make any additional refine- 
ments, ; 


The third golden age of Engliſh literature, alluded 
to, began during the reign of queen Anne; many of 
| Jad adorned the three former reigns 


the literati who 
fill ſurvived and flouriſhed ; and theſe were rein- 
forced. by the addition of ſeveral others, who ſprung 


. eſently became the admiration of all 


Europe; ſuch as Pope, Addiſon, Prior, Swift, Con- 
greve, Steele, Rowe, Bolingbroke, Shafiſbury, Ar- 
buthnot, Savage, &. e 

Mioſt of the abovementioned noblemen and gentle- 
men adorned the reign of George I. and the miniſtry 
were. not only the patrons of learning, but many of 
them were themſelves conſpicuous in the republic of 
letters. | | 


The reign of George the ſecond was not inferior | 


to the preceding: the courts of law were never fo 


_ well ſupplied with able judges, the bench of biſhops 


was replete with divines poſſeſſing the greateſt abili- 
art and 


ſcience, and in all the branches of polite literature, 


were ſo numerous, that to particularize them would 
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exceed the compals of our plan, and to ment; 
a 9 70 would be — affront * many. TONE - 
The reign of his preſent majeſty promiſes 
fourth golden age of RR. e. ; COR 
adorned the two preceding reigns ſtill ſhine in the x : 
public of letters: beſides the various inſtitutions fy 
the encouragement of learning which have been * 
merly founded, and are at preſent exccedingly im. 
proved, ſeveral others have received birth under the 
auſpices of his preſent majeſty. 27 
As the Engliſh language hath bappily blended the 
beauties, and rejected the defects of thoſe variou 
languages of which it is compoſed, it is now gener 
deemed to be more manly, copious and energeti; 


and to the full as elegant and expreſſive as any lan. 


guage in Europe. This, added to the reputation of 


. our writers in every branch of literature, hath ren. 


dered the ſtudy of the Engliſh language, an 
peruſal of Engliſh authors, 2 era 1 : 
continent; even the French now ape us, as we for. 
merly did them, and not only condeſcend to borrgy 
many of our faſhions, but confels the ſuperiority of 
the Engliſh literati in moſt branches of erudition, 
Indeed they now give up their three favourite to. 
pics, viz. Hiſtory, Voyage Writing, and Geepraphy 
and reſign the palm to us in the very points in which 


| they had hitherto maintained an acknowledged ſupe. 
riority. , Robinſon's Hiſtory of the Emperor Charles 
V. hath, lowered their hiſtorical reputation in our 
; favour ; the Accounts of the late Voyages to the 
South and North Seas, have wreſted the-wreath from 
them in that ſpecies of writing, and placed it in the 
bands of Engliſhmen ; and the admirable New 4d 
; Complete Syſtem of, Geography, by Charles Thudire 
Middleton, Eig. hath ſunk their credit in the line of 
' mixed mathematics, and evinced that the ſons of Bri- 
tain, who can boldly penetrate into every part of the 


univerſe, and bravely face any dangers to explore 
unknown. regions, are the beſt capable of deſcribing . 


| that WoxLD they can ſo ably traverſe. 


It is ſaid that his preſent majeſty, ſome time ſince, 


intended to inſtitute a new Order, to be called the 


Order of Merit, into which none but men of the 


; moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities ſhould be admitted, But 
this deſign was laid aſide on account of the preſent 
unhappy troubles in America. 180 ; 


With a, wiſh that. theſe troubles may ſubſide, and 
that the above laudable intention may be reſumed, 
we ſhall conclude our work. 


O ſtretch thy reign, fair 3 from ſhore to 
= SECT 
Till diſcord ceaſe, and carnage be no more; 
Till the clear'd mind, from prejudices free, 
Shall bid the Mother and her Sons agree: 
Britain once more the olive branch diſplay, 
And fair America her laws obey. 
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AET of Grace ſigned by George I. 6321 | 
s Adrian, the emperor, arrives in Britain, 14. —exects a 
wall acroſs the iſland, ib. returns to Rome, ib. 
Aghrim, battle of, 551 
Agincourt, battle of, 239 Ee 
Agricola, Julius, appointed governor of Britain by the Romans, 
13, makes a conqueſt of the Iſle of Angleſey, ib. —en- 
deavours to obtain the affections of the Britons, . ib,—ere&s 
ublic academies for the ſtudy of the Roman language, ib.— 
builds fortreſſes to ſecure his conqueſts, 14.— defeats the 
Caledonians, ib.—is recalled from Britain, and afterwards 
poiſoned by the emperor Domitian, ib. 
Alcantara taken by the Engliſh, 593 | 
Alfred aſcends the throne of England, 31.—rematkable anec- 
dote of him, ib. te. - defeated by the Danes, and makes a 
truce with them, 32.— fits out a fleet to guard the coaſts, ib.— 
takes a great number of the Daniſh ſhips, ib. —ſecretes himſelf 
in the hut of a cow-herd, ib.—viſits, in diſguiſe, the Daniſh 
camp, 33.—attacks the Danes in their camp, and obliges 
them to capitulate, ib.—orders the aſſembly of the ſtates to be 
held in London, by which that city firſt became the metropolis 
of the kingdom, ib.— forms a code of laws for the better go- 
vernment of his dominions, ib. - projects a ſcheme for deſtroy- 
ing the Daniſh fleet, 35.—encreaſes the Engliſh navy, ib.— 
his death and character, ib. | 
Alicant, ſiege of, 607 
Almanza, battle of, 602 
Ambaſſadors, Venetian, make their public entry into London, 
796, note 83 
Anne, princeſs of Denmark, proclaimed queen of England, 578. 
—declares war againſt France and Spain, 5 80.—loſes her con- 
ſort, 605. — changes her miniſtry, 610.—her death and cha- 
raQer, 621 ä 
Anſon, Commodore (afterwards lord) ſails to the South-Seas, 
681. —his proceedings, 699.—his return home, 700 
Ardevelt, Jacob de, leader of the Flemings, forms an alliance 
with Edward II. 205.—is aſſaſſinated, 209 
Argyle, duke of, dies, 694. | 
Armada, Spaniſh, account of, 362.—is totally defeated, 363 
Aſkew, Mrs. Anne, burnt for her religious opinions, 308 
Aſſaſſination plot againſt king William III. in Flanders, 556.— 
another in England, 567 
Athelſtan aſcends the throne of England, and is crowned at 
Kingſton upon Thames, 39.—defeats the Welch and Scots, ib. 
his death, 40.—laws made by him, ib.—his character, 1 
Auguſta, princeſs, born, 672.— married to the prince of Brunſ- 
wick Lunenburg, 799 
Auguſtine, a Roman monk, ſent into England by pope Gregory, 
25.—is ordained archbiſhop of the Engliſh nation, 26.— 
converts the Eaſt- Saxons, ib.—endeavours to bring the Britiſh 
clergy to acknowledge the papal ſupremacy, ib. —his death, ib. 
Auguitus II. king of Poland, dies, 661.—conſequences of his 
death, 662 | | ' 


| FT 5 7 
TD Abington, his conſpiracy againſt the life of Elizabeth, 356 
Badajox, ſiege of, 594 


Bacon, Franci-, lord-chancellor, fined and impriſoned, 384.—is | 


releaſed, and his fine remitted, ib. | 
Baliol, king of Scotland, his ſubmiſſion to Edward I. 185 


Baliol, Edward, afferts his right to the crown of Scotland, 202. 


defeats the Scots, and is crowned king, ib.—is defeated, and 
flies to England, ib,—is again inveſted with ſovereign authority, 
203 | 

Ballymore taken, 5 0 

Bannockburn, batue of, 194 


Barcelona beſieged by the French, and relieved by the Engliſh, | 


562 — reduction of, 594 

Barebones's Parliament, account of, 485 

Barnard- heath, battle of, 256 _ | £ 

—— battle of, between Edward IV, and the earl of Warwick, 
2 0 

3 Treaty concluded, 629 

Barton, Elizabeth, the Holy Maid of Kent, a remarkable im- 
poſtor, 296— is hanged at Tyburn, ib. 

Bath, military ſtozes ſeized there, 626 

Battle of the Spurs, 286 : 

Beachy-Head, naval engagement near, 547 

79 ; 1 | 


* 
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Becket, Thomas, made archbiſhop of Canterbury; 127—his 

. ſplendid manner of living, ib.—endeavours to retrieve the cha- 
racter of ſancticy, 1b,—refuſes to comply with the king's man- 
date, 128—attempts to make his eſcape out of the kingdom, 
129—four impeachments exhibited againſt him, ib.—his inſo- 
lent behaviour to the king, 130—appeals to the Pope, ib.— 
eſcapes to the continent, ib.—is reſtored to the ſee of Can- 
terbury, 13 1—is aſſaſſinated, 132 — particulars of the manner 
of his death, ib.— his character, ib. N 

Belfaſt taken by the Engliſh, 544 

Belleiſle, expedition againſt, 776 | 2 | 

Bembow's expedition againſt St. Malo's, 559 his death, 593 

Bergen-op-zoom, fiege of, 712 

Berwick, duke of, killed, 664. FTE 

Biſhops petition James II, againſt the declaration of indulgence, 
e ball to trial for their preſumption, 530—ac- 

uitted, ib. — LS 
Blake, admiral, attacks the Dutch fleet, 478, 479—i1s wounded, 


and narrowly eſcapes, 480—attacks them again, and obtains a 


victory, ib.—bombards Tunis, 487—deſtroys the Spaniſh gal- 
leons in Santa Cruz, 488—dies on his paſſage to England, 489 
Blenheim, battle of, 590 .) | : 
— — Houſe, built in commemoration by order of parlia- 
ment, 592 
Blood ſteals the crown from the Tower, $9 
Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, ſcourged by the Romans, 12— 
rouzes the Britons to take up arms, ib.—deſtroys the Roman 
colony at Camulodunum, ib.—her animated ſpeech to her army, 
ib.—is defeated and poiſons herſelf, 13 | 
Bohun, Henry de, killed with a battle-ax by Bruce king of Scot- 
land, 19 | 
Boleyn, 7 9A married to Henry VIII. 29g5—is committed pri- 
ſoner to the Tower on a charge of infidelity, 298—is tried, 
condemned and executed, 299 | } 
Bonner, biſhop, his horrid cruelties, 324—is committed to the 
Marchalſea Priſon, and dies there, 335 
Boſworth, battle of, 272 : Ty 
Bothwell, earl, becomes the fayourite of Mary queen of Scots, 
341—1s ſuppoſed to be the murderer of her huſband, 342—is 
tried for it and acquitted, ib.—marries the queen, ib.—aſſiſts 
her in oppoſing her ſubjects, 343—flies to Dunbar, and from 
thence to Denmark, where he dies in a priſon, ib; 5 
Bouchain, ſiege of, 611 
Boyne, battle of, 546 
Brabant reduced, 598 | 
Braddock, general, defeated and ſlain, 724 
Breſlaw, ſiege of, 735 
Breſt, attempt upon, 562 ; | 
Britons, antient, account of, 2—manner of living, ib. trade and 
government, ib,—civil government of, 1b,—religion, 4—their 
arms and manner of fighting, 5—oppoſe Julius Cæſar on his 
landing in England, 7—are repulſed with conſiderable loſs, 8 
are haraſſed by the Romans after Cæſar's departure, 10—make 


ſubmiſſion to the emperor Claudius, ib,—ravaged by the Scots 


and Pits, 16—invite over the Saxons, 19—are conquered by 
them, 21 VOL 


Bruce, Robert, becomes a competitor for the crown of Scotland, 


184. his claim ſet aſide, ib. | 
Bruce, Robert the younger, attempts the deliverance of his coun- 
try, 190.—eſcapes from the court of Edward I. ib,—afſafſi- 
nates Cummins, ib.—is crowned king of Scotland, ib.—e- 
ſcapes to the Weſtern iſles, ib,—defeats the earl of Pembroke, 
191.— kills Henry de Bohun with a battle. axe, 194.—ob- 


tains a compleat victory over the Engliſh, ib.—his death, 


202. 
Bruſſels, bombardment of, 565. WF 
Buckingham, duke of, beheaded on. Tower-hill, 2960. _ 
— (favourite of Charles I.) makes a deſcent on the 
land of Rhe in France, 394.—reduces it, ib.—lays ſiege to 
the caſtle of St, Martin's, 395.—is obliged to retreat, ib. 


returns to England with diſgrace, ib,—is aſſaſſinated by 


Felton, 400. 0 3 
Byng, admiral, his miſcarriage, 727. —his trial, 730.—ex- 
ecution, 731 | 


Byron, lord, tried for the murder of Mr. Chaworth, 803; note 


8 Jack, his rebellion, 252 
Cadiz plundered, 582 


Cæſar, Julius, his firſt invaſion of England, 6—is oppoſed by | 


the Ns, on his landing, but defeats them, 7—returns to 
10 | | | 
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Gaul, 8—Lands a ſecond time in England, ib.—Defeats che 
Britons, ib.— Returns to Gaul, 9 
Cagliari taken, 6 


0 | 
Calais taken by "Edward III. 213.—Retaken by the French, 


== attack on by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 563 
Calcutta, ſiege of, 735 : : 
Canning, Elizabeth, her fingular caſe, 721 | 
Canute, fon of Swein king of Denmark, proclaimed king of 
England, 53 declared an outlaw, ib.—ſudden]y leaves the 
kingdom, ib.—returns and oppoſes Ethelred, 54—lays ſiege 
to London, but is repulſed, 55—has a deſperate engagement 
with Edward II. ib.—ſucceeds him on the throne, 56—divides 
England into four diſtiat governments, ib.—baniſhes the 
- ſons of Edmund, 57 —marries Emma, ſiſter to the duke of 
- Normandy, ib. ys a conſiderable tax on the nation, ib.— 
convenes an aflembly of the ſtates at Oxford, and paſſes ſe- 
veral laws forthe good order and government of the kingdom, 
—tb.—goes to Denmark to oppoſe the Swedes, who had invaded 
- that country, but is defeated, . and. returns to England, go— 
goes again to Denmark, and ſeizes che crown of Norway, ib. 
returns to England, and diſcovers a plot formed againſt his 


life, ib,—makes a pilgrimage io Rome, 59---—his death and 


character, 60 | | | 
Cape Breton, expedition.of the New Englanders againſt, 704 
Caractacus, a Britiſh prince, defeated by the Romans, 11—his 
wife and daughter taken priſoners, ib. —flies for protection to 
. Cartifſmandaa, Who betrays him into the hands of the con- 
querots, ib.—is ſent with his family, and a great number of 
captives to Rome, in order to be made public ſpectacles to the 
people, ib.—on this occaſion he addreſſes himſelf in a ſpeech 
to the emperor Claudius, who is ſo affected at it, as to ſet 
him and his family at liberty, ib. | 
Carauſius, a Roman admiral, ſeizes Britain, 16—is made go- 
vernor of it by treaty, ib —is treacherouſly flain by Alectus 


| 


his prime miniſter, ib. 


Caroline, queen, her death, 673 


Carthagena, expedition againſt, 683 © 
Cartiſmandua, queen of the Btigantes, betrays Caractacus, the 
Britiſh general, into the hands of the Romans, 11—reetts 
- her huſband, and occaſions his brother and kinſman to te 
put to death, ib.—her dominions ſeized by Venutius her huſ- 
- band; 42+ 756 <{- OP IA bs . 
Caſoire, ſkirmiſh at, 5 5 : 5 | | 
Caſſivellaunus, general of the Britons, attacks the Roman camp, 
8— is defeated, ib.—Sues for peace, 9 ATR 


Cavallo, port, attempt w_ 693 


Cavendifh, Thomas, makes a voyage round the world, 361— 
fits out a fleet again the Spaniards, takes a number of rich 
veſſeis, and returns to England in triumph, ib. 

Champion, firſt mention of, 223, nore oy 

Chandenagore taken, 736 | N . 

Charitable Corporation, embezzlement of the monies belonging 
to, 658 : - 


Charles I. aſcends the throne, 390—marnes the princefs Hen- 


rietta of France, ib.—diſappointed at the fmall ſupphes grant- 
ed by his parliament, 391—adjourns the parliament to Oxford, 
ib.—uſes illegal methods te obtain money, 392—fits out a 
fleet againſt Spain, ib;—is crowned with great magnificence, 
ib.,—diflolves the parliament, 393—levies a tax called ſhip- 
money, ib,—engages in a war with France, 394—quarrels 
with his parliament, '398—is greatly affected at the death of 
the duke of Buckingham,  400—difſolves the parliament, 401 
—commits ſome of the leading members to the Tower, ib.— 


nage and poundape, ib,—vifits Scotland, where he is crowned, 
403—engeavours to make the worſhip in Scotland conformable 
to the Engliſh church, ib.—returns to London, ib —iſſues 
writs for raiſing ſhip-money, 404—ſends a new liturgy to 
Scotland, ib. raiſes troops to march againf the Scots, 486— 
comes to terms of accommodation, 407—diſſolves the parlia- 
ment, 410—his illegal meaſures to raiſe money, ib.—ſum- 
mons a council at York, 4ii—enters into a treaty with the 
© Scots at Rippon, ib.—figos the warrant for the execution of 
Strafford, 418—goes to Scotland to ſettle the diſturbances in 
© "that kingdom, 419—5eturns, and is looked on with diſteſpect 
by his parliament, 42 1—iſſues two proclamations, 422—pre- 
ſents to the houſe of peers articles of impeachment againſt the 
lord K imbolton and hve commoners, '423—abruptly demands 
the perſons of the latter, ib. removes from Whitehall to 
Hampton- court, 42 goes from thence to Windſor, 425— 
- viſits the n of England, and takes up his reſidence 
at York, 426 —eredts the royal ſtandard at Nottingham, 428 
- his ſpeech to his army, 429—eſtabliſhes a mint at Shrewſbury, 
430 defeats the Parliament army at Edge hill, 431 —marches 
tio Reading, ib.—publiſhes a manifeſto declaring his deſire of 
concluding a Peace, z6—lays ſiege to Glouceſter, 437—is 
obliged to raiſe the dove, 438—marches with his army to 


Newbury, ib.—eftabliſhes a garriſon at Reading, 438—holds | 


a parliament at Oxford, 442—is defirous of coming to an ac- 
commodation, 443—Pprorogues the parliament at Oxford, 445 
retreat n ib, defeats the parliament army at 
Cropedy- Bridge, 446 —- makes himſelf maſter of Leicefier, 448 
— 4 E Nafeby, 449—marches to the relief of Cheſt- 
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er, 451—is repulſed, and eſcapes to Oxford, ib. —ſurrenders 

| himſelf to the Scots, 45 2—delivered up to the Engliſh, FTE 
is confined at Holmby-houſe, 454—is ſeized by Joyce, 455= 
receives conditions for peace at Hampton Court, which are 
rendered abortive by the artifice of Cromwell, 457—eſcapes 
from Hampton Court, 458—takes up his quarters in Carjr. 
brook Caſtle, ib.—is treated with great ſeverity, 459—commiſ. 
ſioners ſent by parliament to treat with him, 461—is brought 
under a ſtrong guard to Windſor, 463—a charge of high trea.. 
ſon preferred againſt him, 464—is brought to trial, 405—is 
ſentenced to death, 466—takes leave of his family, ib.—ig 
beheaded, ib.—his character, 467 

Charles II. lands in Scotland, 472—crowned at Scone, 4.7 = 
enters England at the head of a powerful army, 476—is to. 
tally defeated by Cromwell, ib.—conceals himſelf in an oak 
477 -eſcapes to Normandy, ib.—is reſtored to the crown, 49 
—marries Catharine, of Portugal, 501 — ſells Dunkirk to 

France, 502—declares war againſt the Dutch, 503 —enters 
into a — with France, 508 —ſigns a treaty with the Dutch 
513 —Paſſes the habeas corpus act, 5 17 —his death and the. 
racter, 522 | | 

Charles XII. of Sweden deſigns te invade England, 630—the 
delign rendered abortive, 631—his death, 63 

Cherburg, expedition to, 740 e 

Clarendon, laws of, 128 | 

Clive, colonel, his ſucceſs in India, 736 

Gloſtern-Seven, convention of, 734 

Colcheſter, ſiege of, 461, 462 

Coldingham, abbeſs of, cuts off her noſe and upper lip, and 
perſuades the nuns to do the like, to prevent being raviſhed 
by the Danes, 31 | 


Commerce, treaty of, 640, 665 


Como, Signior, ordered to quit England, 649 

Conſtantine the Great divides the Roman empire into four go- 
vernments, 16—his death, ib. 

Coventry act paſſed, 50g 

Courage, ſingular inftance of, 599 

Court of exchequer eſtabliſhed by William I. 86 

Cranmer, Dr. Thomas, appointed to the ſee of Canterbury, 29; 
<-annuls the king's marriage with Catharine of Arragon, ib,— 
publiſhes a new liturgy, 314—ts committed to the Tower, 
324—1s burnt at Oxford, 330 

Creſſy, battle of, 211 

Crevelt, battle of, 737 

Cromwell, earl of Efſex, beheaded on Tower-hill, 303—account 
of his life, ib. nere 7 

Cromwell, Oliver, heads a regiment againſt king Charles, 439— 
defeats the royaliſts, 448 —his artful conduct, 453, 454, 45;— 
defeats the Scots, 462—takes upon him the government of the 
kingdom, 469—reduces Ireland, 471 —returns to England, 
472—defeats the Scots at Dunbar, 474 —at Worceſter, 476— 
diſſolves the parliament, 483 calls a new one of his own chu- 
ſing, 1b,—1s declared protector, 485. —ſettles the mode of go- 
vernment, ib. —concludes a peace with the Dutch, 486—is 
inaugurated with great pomp at Weſtminſter-Hall, 400 -diſ. 


ſolves the parliament, ib,—narrowly eſcapes being aſſaſſinated, 


491—his death and character, 492 | 


Cromwell, Richard, ſucceeds his father in the Engliſh govern- | 


ment, 493—his remarkable weakneſs, 494—is compelled to 
diſſolve the parliament, ib.—is depoſed, ib. 

Crown Point evacuated, 751 | 

Cruſades, account of, 140 

Culloden, battle of, 706 


ff | Cumberland, William duke of, his death and character, $06, 
© concludes a peace with France, . the duties of ton- 


note 
Curacoa, unſucceſsful attack upon, 693 


| Cutwa taken, 736— 
Czaſlaw, battle of, 687 


D 

ANEGELT, the firſt land · tax inſtituted in England, 49 

Danes invade England, 30—commit dreadful ravages in va- 
rious parts of the country, ib.—are defeated by Egbert, ib.— 
make another invaſion but are repulſed with great ſlaughter, 31 
land again, and commit horrid depredations, ib. 32—lay 
ſiege to Rocheſter, . but are repulſed, by Alfred, 33—are de- 
feated by Edward the elder, 38— conclude a peace with Ed- 
mund I. 41—burn the town of Watchet in Somerſetſhire, 
as alſo that of Ipſwich in Suffolk, 48—general maſſacre of, 
by order of king Ethelred, 49—burn the cities of Oxford and 
Canterbury, 5 1-— finally expelled the kingdom, 63 


David, king of Scotland, makes incurſions in different parts | 


of oy cr to oppoſe king Stephen, 118 
rother to Llewellyn, prince of Wales, put to death by 
Edward I. 182 | | | 
David, king of Scotland, taken priſoner by Philippa, queen of 
N III. 212— is ſet at liberty, and reſtored to his king- 
om, 216 


Denmark, king of, marries the ſiſter of George III. $12— | 


comes to England, 814—viſits the two univerſities, ib. 
Denmark, great diſturbances in, 83 
Derwentwater, earl of, beheaded, * | 
Deſcent of the * on the coaſt of France, 739 — burn 2 
great quantity of French ſhipping, ib. * MPO 
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Deſeada taken by the Engliſh, 750 
D-ſign to invade England fruſtrated, 695 
Detachment of French de feated by Count Tilly, 556 
Dettingen, battie of 692 £ 

Dieppe burnt by the Engliſh, 563 

Dominica taken irom the French, 775 

Donawert, the lines of the French forced at, 589 


Don Carlos of Spain conveyed by the Engliſh and Spaniſh fleets 


to Italy, 657 | 
Drake, Sir Francis, account of his voyage round the world, 351 


——licizes a large treaſure from the Spaniards, ib. — ſent again 

to oppoſe the Spaniards, 361—returns to England with a 
great booty, ib —his death, 366 . | 

Druids, account of them, 3— their relizious tenets, cuſtoms, 
and ceremonies, 4—relative duties, ib, —political and miſ- 
cellaneous, ib.— great numbers of them put to death by order 
of Paulinus Suetonius, the Roman general, 12—their altars 
and religious groves, deſtroyed, ib. 

Dumblain, battie of, 628 

Dunkirk, fortifications of demoliſhed, 616 

Dunſtan, the abbot, baniſhed the kingdom by Edwy, 43— is 
recalled by Edgar, and promoted to the ſee of Canterbury 


ib.— his death, 48 | . ; 
Dutch fleet and army defeated in the Eaſt Indies, 756 


E 


ARTHQUAKES at London, &c. 717 — at Portſmouth, 
Iſle of Wight, &c. ib. | 
Eaſt Angles, kingdom of, 22 ; 
Eaſt-India Company, ftate of conſidered by parliament, 812, 
831 
Bal Indies, operations in, 
756, 761 
Eaſt Saxons, kingdom of, 22 „ 3 
Edgar raiſes a rebellion againſt his brother Edwy, whom he 


55—>ſucceſs of the Engliſh in, 


Dunſtan, and promotes him to the ſee of Canterbury, ib. 
is rowed in a barge up the river Dee by eight tributary kings, 
44— projects a ſcheme for deſtroying the wolves in England 
and Wales, ib,—marries Elfrida, 45—is crowned at Bath 
by Archbiſhop Dunſtan, ib,——his death and character, ib. 

Edge-Hill, battle of, 431 ; 

Edmind I, aſcends the throne, 41—is aſſaſſinated by Leof, a 
notorious criminal, 42 4} 

Edmund II. crowned king, 54—is oppoſed by Canute, with whom 
he has a deſperate engagement, 5 5 —is obliged to take ſhelter 
in Glouceſter, 56—divides his kingdom with Canute, ib.—is 
aſſaſſinated, ib. 6 þ | 

Edred crowned at Kingfton upon Thames, 42—defcats the Nor- 
thumbrians, ib. —his death and character, ib. | | 

| Edric, the traitor, account of, 5 1—is put to death by Canute, 57 

Edward the Elder aſcends the throne, 37—drives his couſin 
Ethelwald out of the kingdom, ib.—orders all the Danes in 


bridge into an univerſity, 1b, —raiſes fortifications in various 
parts of the kingdom, ib.— his death, ib. 

Edward the Younger crowned at Kingſton, 47—is aſſaſſinated by 

a ruffian at the inſtigation of his ſtep-mother, 1b.—his character, 

ib. | h 

Edward the Confeſſor aſcends the throne, 63-——marnes Editha, 
the daughter of earl Godwin, 64— his partiality to the Nor- 
mans, 55—baniſhes earl Godwin, 66—aboliſhes the tax of 
Danegelt, ib.—repairs the monaſtery and catbedral of Weſt- 
minſter, 72= his Teak and character, 1b. 

Edward I. crowned, 180—diſtinguiſnes himſelf at a tournament 
in France, ib.—curtails the power of the barons, 1b.—reforms 
the judges and magiſtrates, 1b.—perſecutes the Jews, lb.— 
marches againſt the Welch and defeats them, 181+—holds a par- 
liament at Glouceſter, ib.—marches a ſecond time againſt the 

Welch, and totally defeats them, 182—puniſhes the judges, 
183—becomes umpire between Bruce and, Baliol, competitors 
for the crown of Scotland, 184—his wars in France, 185— 
marches againſt the Scots, defeats them. takes Baliol their king 
priſoner, and ſubdues the whole kingdom, 1b.—quarrels with 
his clergy, and forces them to obedience, 186—h1s expedition 
to France, 187—again marches agaioſt the Scots and defeats 
them, 188—obtains a complete victory, 189—is greatly per- 
plexed at the conduct of the prince of Wales, 199—his death 
and character, 191 — | 

Ward II. aſcends the throne, 192—heaps honours on his fa- 

vourite Gaveſton, ib. marries. Iſabella, daughter of the French 

king, 193—appoints: Gaveſton lord-lieutenant of Ireland, ib.— 
recalls him, ib.—marches againſt the Scots, 194—is defeated, 
and nearly eſcapes being taken, 1b.—oppoles the barons, and, 

Puts ſeveral of them to death, 195—his 3 enters into a” 

conſpiracy againſt him, 196—embarks for Ireland, but is driven 

back, and conceals himſelf in the mountains of Wales, 197= + 

i taken ppiſoner, and ſent to Kenelworth Caſtle, ib.—reſigiis 

his crown, 198—is cruelly. murdered, ib.— his character, 199 

22 | 


Northumberland found under arms to be put to death, ib.— . 
rebuilds and fortifies the city of Hereford, 38 —erects Cam- 


epoſes, and aſcends the throne in his ſtead, 43—recalls ; 


| 


Edward HII. aſcends the throne, 199 —marches againſt the Scots, 


200 —marries Philippa of Hainaulc, ib.— puts Mortimer, 
the favourite of his mother, to death, 201 - confines the queen- 
dowager for life, ib.— encourages Baliol to aſſert his right to the 
crown of Scotland, 202—marches againſt. the Scots, 203 
concludes a treaty of peace with them, ib. — claims the crown 
of France, 204 — forms allies, particularly wich the Flemings, 
ib. —embarks for France, 205 returns and is liberally aſſi ſted 
by his parliament, ib.—again embarks for the continent, ib.— 
defeats the French fleet, 206 beſieges Tournay, ib.—returns 
to England, ib.— makes conceſſions to his parliament, ib.— 
renews the war with France, 208—arrives at la Hogue, where 
he knights his ſon, 209-—beſieges, and takes the city of Caen, 
210— defeats the French at Creſſy, 211—lays fiege to Calais, 
212—makes himſelf maſter of the place, 213—ptopoſes a treaty 
of peace with France, 217—the terms of the treaty rejected, 
ib.—again invades France, ib.—ravages great part of the 
country, ib.—loſes a great number of his troops by a ſtorm, ib. 
—concludes a treaty of peace with France, 218—retires to 
Eltham in Kent, 220—his death and character, 221 
Edward IV. aſcends the throne, 258—marches againſt queen 
Margaret, ib.—defeats her, 259 —endears himſelf to his ſub- 
jets, 260—marries the lady Elizabeth Gray, ib.—gets the ill- 


will of the earl of Warwick, ib.—quells 2 dangerous inſurrec- 


tion, 261—is defeated by the earl of Warwick, and flies to the- 
continent, 262—returns to England under pretence of reco- 
vering his eſtates, 263—enters the city in triumph, ib.— 
marches againſt the earl of Warwick, ib.—obtains a compleat 
victory at the battle of Barnet, in which Warwick was ſtain, ib. 
 —expoſes the body of Warwick to public view at St. Paul's 
_ cathedral, 264—cauſes the ſon of Henry VI. to be murdered, 
265 - determines to invade France, ib.—lands at Calais, ib,—- 
has an interview with the French king, and concludes a treaty 
of peace, ib. returns to England, 266—procures the murder 
of his brother the duke of Clarence, ib.—his death and cha- 
racter, 267 : | 
Edward V. aſcends the throne, 267—is placed under the care of 
his uncle the earl Rivers, 268—1s ſeized by his uncle the duke 
of Glouceſter and ſent to the Tower, 269—is put to death by 
him, 270 
Edward VI. aſcends the throne, 311—appoints vifitors to en- 
quire into the ſtate of religion, 312—enters into a war with 
Scotland, ib.—defeats the Scots, 313—makes peace with 
them, 318—dies of a conſumption, 321 | 
Edward, prince of Wales, ſurnamed the Black, knighted by 
his ſather, 209—his gallant behaviour at the battle of Creſ- 
ſey, 211—penetrates into the heart of France, 214—takes 
the king of France priſoner, 216—his noble and generous 


behaviour to him, ib.—returns to England with his royal cap- 


tive, and is received in triumph, ib,—marries Joan of Kent, 
218—created prince of Aquitaine, and retires to Bourdeaux, 
where he keeps his court, 1b,—marches into Caſtile, 21 g—de- 
feats a great army, and places Peter on the throne of Caſtile, 
ib. contracts ſickneſs, ib.—his death, 220 ä 
Edward Auguſtus, duke of Vork, dies at Monaco, 813. nete. 


Edwy aſcends the throne, 43 —is inſulted by Dunſtan the abbot, 
whom he banjſhes the kingdom, ib.—expels the monks, ib. 


—1s dethroned by his brother Edgar, and flies to Glouceſter, 
ib.—his death, ib. | 


Egbert unites the 7 kingdoms of the heptarchy, 2g—is crowned 


OO En org K — 


king of England, ib.—defeats the Danes, 3o—his death, ib. 
Elfleda, wife of the earl of Mercia, heads a body of troops 
againſt the Danes, 37—engages. with and defeats the Welch, 
338—his death, id. = ; 
Elizabeth, queen, aſcends the throne, 333—takes neceſſary ſteps 
to promote a reformation, 334—is crowned 335—extirpates 
the Roman religion, 336—is exaſperated: againit the queen of 


Scots, 337—increaſes her navy, 338—intereſts herſelf in 


favour of the French proteſtants, ib.—is ſeized with the ſmall 
pol, 339—concludes a peace with France, ib.—viſits the uni- 


verſity of Cambridge, ib.—oppoſes the marriage of Mary 


queen of Scots, ib;—viſits Oxford, 341—interferes in the 
diſputes between the queen of Scotland and her nobles, 343— 
intereſts herſelf in her favour, 344—commits the duke of Nor- 
folk to the Tower, 345—aflifis the Hugonots in France, 348 
—ſends the earl of Eſſex to Ireland, ib. enters on a treaty 
of marriage with the duke of Anjou, 352—is oppoſed by the 
miniſtry, ib.— the marriage rendered abortive, 353 — is in 
danger of being aſſaſſinated by the papiſts, 354——ſupports 
an army in the low countries, 355 —concſudes a treaty, of 
alliance with James king of Scotland, 356. —defeats Ba- 
bington's plot, 357 — ſends commiſſioners to try Mary queen 
of Scots, ib. ſigns the warrant for her execution, 359 
affects great grief at her death, 361 — makes preparations 
for oppoſing the Spaniards, 362——reviews her army in per- 
ſon on horſeback, ib. orders a puhlic thankſgiving for the 
de feat of the Spaniſh armada, 363——aſſiſts Henry 
France, 364 —concludes a treaty of peace with the Dutch, 
367 — ſends the earl of Eſſex to ſuppreſe a rebellion in Ire- 
land, ib. writes him à very ſevere letter, 368 figns 
the warrant for the execution of Eſſex, 470——her great grie 
for the loſs of him, 371-——her death and character, 372 
SY G9V7T $07 03 ge avian, .- - Empſon. 
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- Empſon and Dudley affift Henry VII. in oppreſſing his ſubjects, 


281— ate accuſed of high treaſon, 28$3<— beheaded on 
Tower. hill, 284 6 | 


Engliſh ſabje&s ordered to depart France, 664 


Eſſex (Robert Devereaux) earl of, ſails for the coaſt of Spain, 
355— bis gallant behaviour, ib. reduces Cadiz, ib. 
reatly offends the queen, 367 —— is eftabliſhed in her favour, 
1b. is created lord lieutenant of Ireland, ib. marches 
_ againſt the earl of Tyrone, 368—— enters into a conference 
with him, and agrees to a ceſſation of arms, ib. receives a 
| ſevere letter from the queen, and returns to England, ib. 
is put under an arreſt, ib. reſtored to liberty, ib. forms 
a a conſpiracy againſt the queen, 369——is committed to the 
Tower, ib,——is beheaded, 370 | 
Effex, earl of, pots general of the parliament forces in the 
_ reign of Charles I. 427——is defeated at Worceſter, 430—— 
engages the king's army at the battle of Edge-hill, 431——is 
_ recalled, and receives great honeurs from the parliament, ib. 
A lays ſiege to Reading, 434—— makes himſelf maiter of 
It, ib. — fixes his head quarters at Thame, 435 ——retreats 
to London, 436—marches againſt the king at Glouceſter, 


4338——obligts him to raiſe the ſiege of that City, ib. en- 


gages the king's forces at Newbury, ib,——is defeated, and 
eſcapes to Plymouth, 446——his death, 453 

Ethelbald aſcends the throne of England, 31=——marries his 
ſtep- mother, ib.——repents of his crime, repudiates her, and 
ſpends the remainder of his life in contritien, ib.——his 
death, ib. | EN 

Ethelbert, king of Kent, builds the cathedral church of St. 
Paul, London, 26-——laws made by him for the government 

of the kingdom, ib. | 


| Ethelbert ſucceeds his brother Ethelbald on the Engliſh throne, 


31—— dies, after reigning only ſix years, ib. 
Ethelred J. ſucceeds his brother Ethelbert, 31——is killed in 
an engagement with the Danes, ib. 


Ethelred II. aſcends the throne, 47—pays money to the Danes 


to quit the kingdom, 48, 49——marries Emma, the daughter 
of Richard duke of Normandy, 49-— orders a general maſ- 
ſacre of the Danes, ib. builds a formidable fleet, 951— 
abdicates the throne, 52——is reſtored to the crown, 53—— 
his death, 54 | ; 
Ethelwald, couſin to Edward the Elder, endeavours to deprive 
him of the throne, 379—is ſlain in battle, ib. 
Ethelwolf aſcends the throne of England, 30——is impoſed 
upon by biſhop Swithen, ib. — goes to Rome, ib.— mar- 
ries judith, daughter of the emperor Gharles the Bald, ib. 
—— returns to England, and is deprived of the principal 
part of his dominions, 31——ghis death, ib. 
Eugene, prince, his death, 668, note 
Exeter, biſhop of, beheaded in Cheapfide, 197 
Exciſe, general, ſcheme of, 659 Fe | 
Exdorff, battle of, 762 


F 
L Airfax, Sir Thomas, appointed general of the parliament 
forces, 447 - new models the army, 448—defeats Charles 

I. at the battle of Naſeby, 449——makes himſelf maſter of 
Bridgwater, 450——takes Dartmouth by ftorm, 45 1——is 
concerned for the ſafety of the king, 465——aſliſts Cromwell 

in reducing the Triſh, 470 

Falkirk, battles of, 188, 706 

Famine, great, 47, 50, 92 | 

Felton A the 475 of a, 400 

Fenwick, Sir John, his execution, 569 7 . 

Ferdinand, prince, commands the allied army, 77 3——defeats 
the French, 788 a I 

Ferrers, earl of, murders Mr. Johnſon his ſteward, 767——his 
trial, 768——execution, 769 ny 

Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, beheaded on Tower-hill, 297 

Fitz-Oſbert, William, raiſes an inſurrection in England, 146 


Five mile act, account of, 54 


: 


Flanders and Germany, operations in, 698, 699, 703, 708, 


711, 263 
Fontenoy, batile of, 72 # 
Foreſts, charter of figned by ing Jobs, 160 
Forſter, the rebel, eſcapes-from Newgate, 629 


| ; Ort du neſne, tion a inſt, 0 | 
Fo Qu ee Kugland in Har of James II. 553 


France threatens to 


———ſacceſs of at ſea, | 
Frederick, ſon of — i, created prince of Wales, 649 —— 


married to the princeſs of Sare-Gotha, 668 his death, | 
| | ehe 
7022 fleet defeated by the Engliſh and Dutch, 591 


—— off Cape Finiſtere, 71 
— by admiral Boſcawen, 747 
Frontenac, fore of, taken, 745 ñß]ĩ1õ 


5 * 5 - 5 G 34 * 
encus, general of the Britons, his animated ſpeech 


eden to oppoſe the Romans, 14——is defeated by Agri- 


- "cola; ib. | 
_ Galway taken by the Engliſh, 552" 


Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, committed to the Tower, 31 
a toad | 


I depoſed from his ſee, 318——is releaſed, and 


». : — 
1 X . 
to his dignity, 323——his influence in the government, 32 


—— his cruelties to the proteſtants, 328 —his death, ; 31 
Gaveſton, Piers; baniſhed the kingdom by Edward I, "ia 


is recalled by Edward II. 192——is appointed lord. lieutenant 


© of Ireland, 193— is recalled, ib. is attacked by the be. 
rons in Scarborough caſtle, ibis taken priſoner and Put 


to death, 194. 
Genoa, ſiege of, 713 | | 
George I. proclaimed king of Great Britain, 621 —Llands at 
Greenwich, 622—makes his public entry into London, 62 
gives the command of the army to the duke of Marlb? 
rough, 6234——crowned, ib. a conſpiracy againſt him 
detected, 625 a rebellion againſt him, 626—hi, cj. 
lar letter to the two univerſities, 638—his death and cha. 
rakter, 645 | 
George II. proclaimed, 646—— his revenue encreaſed, ib. 
concludes a treaty with the duke of Wolfenbuttle, 647.— 
his ſon Frederic created prince of Wales, 649 goes to Ha. 
nover, 658——returns again, 1b.,—quarrels with the prince 
of Wales, 672—— loſes his queen, 673 — is reconciled to the 
prince, 686—— his death and character, 764 
George III. aſcends the throne, 770 his ſpeech to the parliz. 
ment. 771 — advances the ſalaries of the judges, 552. 
marries the princeſs of Sophia Charlotte of Mecklenburg Str. 
litz, 779 is crowned, ib. dines in the city, ib hi 
ſpeech on opening the new parliament, ib. — declares wir 
againſt Spain, 780—— ſends an army and fleet to take the Ha. 
vannah, 781 ſucceſs of his arms, 783, 784 —concludes 
a peace with France, 789—— marries his eldeſt fiſter the prin. 
ceſs Auguſta to the prince of Brunſwick Lunenburg, 79 
divides America into two diſtricts, 80; ſucceſs of his arms 
in the Eafſt-Indies, 804—— marries Carolina Matilda, bis 
youngeſt ſiſter, to the king of Denmark, 812 — diſſolves the 
parliament, 81 3-——receives ſatisfaction from the Spaniards, 
826 makes an excurſion to Portſmouth to view the dock. 
yard, and the fleet at Spithead, 838—— diſſolves the parliz- 
ment, 840 ſolicits his parliament for an addition of land 
and ſea forces, 845——paſſes a bill for reſtraining the trade of 
the American colonies, 846——1ſſues a proclamation for a ge- 
neral faſt, 848—— applies to his parliament for a farther aid 
to ſupport his family, 850 55 
Gibraltar, beſieged by the Spaniards, 644— they abandon 
their enterprize, ib. Z : 
Gibraltar reduced by the Engliſh, 591 
Gin, act for laying a duty on, 668 
Gironne, ſiege of, 561 | 
Godina, lady, remarkable ſtory of, 67 _ 
Godwin, earl of Kent, murders Alfred, ſon of Ethelred Il. 61— 
is accuſed of the crime, but evades conviction by a bribe, 62--- 
prevails on Edward the Confeſlor to accept the crown, 64. 
is baniſhed the kingdom. 66——fits out a fleet, and invades 
England, 67—— becomes maſter of the ſea, ib.— makes 
ſubmiſſion to Edward, 68 — is tried for the murder of Alfred, 
ib. reſtored to his former honours, ib.— bis death and 


character, ib. , 
Goree taken, 742 


Grand alliance againſt France, 548 ; 
ied to lord Guildford Dudly, 320——1 


Gray, lady Jane, marr! rd G. ö 
proclaimed queen, 322——relinquiſhes the ſovereignty, 1b.— 
is committed to the Tower with her huſband, 323—4'* bot 
beheaded on Tower-hill, 326 

Great Britain, ſituation of, climate, 
tants, ib. its diviſion into ſtates previous to t 
vaſion, 3—antient government of, ib. ſtate o 
Romans, 7 8 of, ib. 

Guadaloupe, expedition againſt, 74 

Guiſcard, a F wk . ſtabbs Kr. Harley, 610 

Gunpowder plot, account of, 376 
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Halle, battle of, 762 ; F 
Hanover, Houſe of, the ſucceſſion to the Engliſh crown ſett 


on, treaty of, 641 DR | 
Haim alcends the — Ry 62— his bee 2 
of the dead body of his brother, ib, —lays 2 he 
the Engliſh, ib,——his death, 63 _ 
Harold I. aſcends the throne, 61——his death, 
Harold II. his acceſſion, 73 defects the king o 
is excommunicated by pope Alexander II. 75 


the Norman army, and is ſlain, 77 


Haſtings, battle of, 77 ; | 
Haſtings, lord, beheaded in the Tower, 26 Engliſh, 782 


Havannab, fiege of, 653-——befieged by the 


* 1 — 
Havre de Grace bom 747 5 
Hawke, fir Edward, defeats the French fleet, * ich a bod 
Hengiſt and Horſa, two Saxon commanders, 2! bed by Vo 
of. troops in Britain, 19— are cordially. _— on Vorti 
gern, king of Devonſhire, ib. Hengilt Pn hs, and of 


rn to divorce his wife, ib. defeats de Verte ps 


— the title of king of Kent, 21-44 ſo 


62 
F Norway, 74 
— 
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|  foner, and obtains as a ranſom the kingdome of Eſſex, Mid- 
'  dleſex and Suſſex, ib. 
# Henry T. fiezes his brother's treaſures, 101 is crowned king, 
ib. marries Matilda, daughter of Malcolm king of Scot - 
land, 103-——is oppoſed by his brother Robert, ib. agrees 
to a treaty of accommodation, ib. — goes over to Normandy 
with a powerful army againſt his brother, 106 defeats and 
takes him priſoner, ib. returns to England, ib. — deſeats 
the French army, 112——marries Adelais, daughter to the 
duke of Louvaine, ib. declares war againſt France, 113 
quells a dangerous inſurrection in Normandy, ib. — his death 
and character, 115 f N 
Henry II. aſcends the throne, 125 ——enters into a war with 
France, 126——is greatly troubled at the ambition of Becket 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, 128——holds a parliament at Cla- 
rendon, ib.---cauſes four impeachments to be preferred againſt 
Becket, 129—— fines him for diſobedience, ib. ſends am- 
baſſadors to the pope, 130——has an interview with the French 
king, ib. narrowly eſcapes being loſt on his return from the 
continent, 131——calls a parliament at Windſor, ib.—-cauſes 
his ſon to be crowned, and ſerves the firſt diſh at his table, ib. 
——is greatly affected at the death of Becket, 133. — projects 
a ſcheme for ſubduing Ireland, ib. —conquers ſome parts of 
it, 134— is greatly perplexed with his children, ib. —ſuffers 
himſelt to be ſcourged by the monks of Canterbury; 135 
ſuppreſſes a rebellion in England, ib. — revives the laws of 
Edward the Confeſſor, 136——receives an embaſſy from the 
Chriſtians in Paleſtine, ib.——his death and character, 138 
Henry III. crowned king, 164——holds a parliament at Oxford, 
167 —invades France, 168 his ſtrong attachment to fo- 
reigners, 169 — is treated with contempt by the barons, ib. — 
marries the daughter of the earl of March, 170——oppreſles 
his ſubjects, 171 lands in France, but is defeated, and re- 
turns with diſgrace, ib. extorts money from the clergy, ib. 
| ſells his family plate and jewels, 17 2——preaches a ſermon 
to the monks of Wincheſter, ib. is refuſed aſſiſtance from 
bis parliament, 173 —oppoſed by the barons, who form them- 
| ſelves into an aſſociation, 1b.——agrees to articles drawn up by 
them for the better government of the kingdom, 174——op-. 
poſes the barons by force of arms, 175——1s defeated, and re- 
tires to the priory of Lewes, ih.——his death, 178 
enry IV. crowned king of England, 231—quells a dangerous 
- Conſpiracy, 232—— defeats the earl of Northumberland, 234 
———ſuppreſſes a conſpiracy in the North, ib. — is greatly af- 
flicted at the conduct of the prince of Wales, 235---his death, 
236 N 
| | — V. aſcends the throne, 237 diſcovers a dangerous con- 
+. piracy againſt his perſon and crown, 238 
239 ——takes Harfleur, ib. ——obtains a _ victory, 240— 
mveſts Normandy, and makes himſelf maſter. 
places in that country, 241 — coneludes a peace with the 
French, ib. again invades France, ib. inveſts Meaux, 
takes the garriſon priſoners, and hangs the governor, 242 
dies of a fiſtula, ib. 
Henry VI. aſcends the throne, 243——is proclaimed king of 
France, ib,——is crowned at Paris, 248— marries Margaret 
of Anjou, 250——ſuppreſles a dangerous inſurrection, 25 2— 
is oppoſed by the duke of York, 253-——1s taken priſoner by 
him, 254——concludes a peace with the duke of Vork, 255--- 
recedes from his engagements, ib,——his army defeated, ib. 
is again taken priſoner by the Vorkiſts, ib.—reinftated in 
the government, 256—is dethroned, 257—-is committed pri- 
| ſoner to the Tower, 259—1s releaſed by the carl of Warwick, 
and replaced on the throne, 262 —is again ſent priſoner to the 


Henry V 263—dies there, 265 


beth, daughter to Edward IV. 275—-quells an inſurrection in 
the North, ib.—two others, 276—invades France, 277—con- 
eludes a treaty of peace with the French king, ib.-—-a dange- 
rous conſpiracy formed againſt him, ib.—oppreſſes his ſubjects, 
2380, 282—his death andcharacter, ib. 8 pe: 
enry VIII. aſcends the throne of England, 284—marries Ca- 
\tharine of Arragon, 284—declares war againſt France, 285—— 
lands at Calais, 286——inveſts Tournay, and makes himſelf 
'maiter of the place, 1b,—returns to England, ib;—concludes 
a peace with France, 2879——has an interview with Charles V. 
of Spain, 289g—writes againſt Luther, 2go——forms the deſign 
ef diſſolving his marriage with Catherine, 292——applies to 
Rome for a divorce, 1b,—eclipſes the ſupremacy, 294— 
marries Anne Boleyn, 29g5;—his marriage with queen Cathe- 


— 
— 


macy, 296—diflolves the monaſteries, 298—puts Anne Boleyn 
to death, 299 —marries Jane Seymour, ib.—plunders the 
1 ſhrine of Thomas a Becket, 300——publiſhes a new tranſlation 
of the Bible, 1b.—holds a conference with one Lambert con- 
cerning the Proteſtant doctrine, 301—marries Anne of Cleves, 


302——0obtains a divorce, ib,—puts ſeveral perſons to death 
vod for their religious opinions, 303——marries Catharine Howard, 
ant ib.—diſcovers her to be guilty of infidelity, 304—purs her to 
arti death, ib. defeats the Scots, 305 —marries Catharine . 
1 af Parr, 306—enters France at the head of a powerful atmy, ib. 
\ pſd | —inveſts Montreal and Boulogne, the latter of which ſubmits, 
ole, ut the former holding out, he-raiſes the ſiege, and returns to 
1 England, ge —oneludes a peace with France, ib. —his death 

f and character, 300 n | 


80 


invades France, 


enry VII. aſcends the throne, 274—marnes the princeſs Eliza- 


rine annulled, ib.— puts ſeveral to death for denying his fupre- . 


| 


of the principal 


* 


Henry IV. of France aſſaſſinated, 379 

Heptarchy, Saxon, 20 united into one monarchy, 29 

High Com miſſion Court aboliſhed, 418 5 

Hockhirchen, battle of, 738 

Hockſtet, battle of, 590 

Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, burnt for hereſy, 328 

Hoſier, admiral, his unfortunate expedition, 643 

Hoya taken, 737 | 23 

. perſecution of them in France, 338—horrid maſſacre 
of, 347 

8 queen of, her diſtreſs, 684 

Hurricane, remarkagle one, 720 

Huy, fiege of, 562 taken by the French, and retaken by the 
duke of Marlborough, 593 | 


5 J. 


1 I. aſcends the throne, 374 -a conſpiracy formed againſt 
him, 375—holds a conference with ſome puritans at Hampton- 
court, ib. makes a ſpcech to his parliament, ib. —concludes a 
peace with Spain, 376—— is in danger of being deſtroyed by 
the papiſts, ib. ſettles the government of Ireland, 379 
heaps favours on Robert Carre, 380—quarrels with his parlia- 
ment, 385 — diſſolves them, and commits ſeveral of the prin- 
cipal members to the Tower, 1b, ——hx death and character, 
89 
James II. his acceſſion, 5 23-——his ſpeech to the privy-counci!, 
ib. goes publicly to hear maſs, 524——puts his nephew the 
duke of Monmouth to death, 526—-— diſſolves the parliament, 
527 —endeavours to eſtabliſh the the Roman Catholic religion, 
528—his ill treatment of the biſhops, 539—receives advice of 
the deſigns formed againſt him by the prince of Orange, 531— 
takes ſome ſteps towards redreſſing the public grievances, 5 32-- 


is deſerted by the army and nobility, ib.—reſolves to fly to 


France, 534—1s diſcovered at Feverſham, and conducted to 
London, ib.—retires to Rocheſter, from whence he embarks 
for France, 535—his abdication declared, 538-lands in Ite- 

land with an army, 541—enters Dublin in triumph, jb, 
takes Colraine and Kilmore, 542—beſieges Londonderry, ib. 
. —raifes the ſiege, 543-— defeated at the battle of the Boyne, 
546— returns to France, 547-—dies at St. Germain's, 576 
James, king of Scotland, engages the Engliſh army, but is de- 

feated and ſlain, 287 | 
Jefferies, Judge, ſeat into the Welt to try the rebels concerned in 

Monmouth's rebellion, 526——his horrid cruelties ib.—is 

created a peer and made chancellor, ib.— is ſeized by the mob 

in Wapping, and ſent to the Tower, 5 34— his death, ib. 
Jeſuits, order of ſuppreſſed, 840 


perſecuted by Edward I. 180 —baniſhed the kingdom, 183 
Indians in America, diſputes with, 655—treachery of, 760 
A beſieged, 543— the beſiegers repulſed; ib. 
Inſurrections, 167. 178. 224. 253. 261. 275. 315. 226. 340. 

460. 623. 626 "ap 4 665 677 75" een een 
Inverneſs taken by lord Lovat, 628 | 
Joan d'Arc, maid of Orleans, undertakes to raiſe the ſiege of that 

city, 246—drives the Engliſh from their principal works, 247 

——condutts the French king to Rheims to be crowned, HY 


\ Engliſh, ib.—is taken priſoner, 248—is tried for ſorcery, ib, 

—18 burned in the market-place at Rouen, ib. 

John, king, aſcends the throne of England, 148—goes over to 
Normandy to oppoſe Philip king of France, 149— concludes 
a truce with him, 1b.—divorces his wife and marries another, 
ib — paſſes again over to Normandy to oppoſe the French king. 


aſſaſſinates him, 150— is declared a traitor by the French 
king, ib. —is oppoſed by the monks of Canterbury, 1 51 —an 
interdict laid on his kingdom by the pope, 15 2—his remarkable 
obſtinacy, ib.—compels his barons to give hoſtages for their 
good behaviour, ib.—excommunicated by the pope, 153<—has 
an interview with Pandolf, the legate, ib. does homage to 


ib.—oppoſed by the barons, 155— the charter of Foreſſs, 
160 — farther diſſentions between him and the barons, 161 
is oppoſed by Lewis dauphin of France, 162—his death and 
Character, 163 | | CEO ; 
John, king of France, taken prifoner by Edward the Black 
Prince, 216—is ſet at liberty, and again takes on him the ſo- 


in the palace of the Savoy, ib. 


is declared regent of the kingdom, 220—his death, 220 


John the Painter executed for wing fire to Portſmouth dock · 
k | 


yard, 849—ſome account'df his lite, ib. 1 b 

Iſabella, daughter of the French king, married to Edward II. 
19 enters into à conſpiracy againſt the king, '196—=takes him 

priloner, 197 -aſſumes the government of the k igdom, ib. 

| cauſes Edward II. her huſpand, te be murdered; si con. 
lned for liſe, and her revenue reduced, 201. Ber death, 277 2 55 
Italy, military operations in, 00 , ̃ r e 
Itch Dien, the motto, firſ Kee oy 


Wales, 212, rr 


10 L 
. , 


Jews, maſſacre of them at the coronation of Richard I. 1 39— - 


throws herſelf into the town of Compeigne, beſieged by the 
ib —takes prince Arthur, his nephew, priſaner, and afterwards. 
him, 154 receives abſolution, ib. attempts to invade France” 


vereignty of his kingdom, 218—returns to England, and dies 


John, duke of Lancaſter, ſecond fon to Edward III. aflifls his 
brother in commanding the Engliſh army in Aquitain, 2 19 


the" arms of che princes of 


Aa 


FO 


"> - 
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Kirke, colonel, ſent into the Welt with judge Jeffries, to aſſiſt 


Louiſa, princeſs, married to the prince of Denmark, 693 


Magazines, French, deſtroyed, 685 


7 4 Malplaquet, battle of, 607 


Marcellus, the Roman general, appointed to command in Britain, 


tte duke of York, 256—defeats him, and being killed in bat- 


| e by robbers, ib. is taken under the protegtion 
A mainder of her life, ib 


# 


2 "619—makes a public entry into London, 622—his death, 637 


Mary I. aſcends the throne, 322—lſets ſeveral noble priſoners at 
liberty, 32g-—re-eſtabliſhes che popiſh religion, ib —4s crowned, 


1 Ni 


| 1 K. 


E marſhal, killed, 738 
Kenmure, earl of, beheaded, 62 | 
Kent, kingdom of, 21—account of its kings; ib. | 
Keppel, admiral, tried by a court-martial, 86 1—is honourably 
acquitted, ib.—great rejoicings on the occaſion, ib. 
Ket, a tanner, his rebellion, 315 . 
Keyſerwaert, ſiege of, 581 
Khevenulher, his bravery and conduct, 68 5 
Kingſton, ducheſs of, tried for bigamy, 847 


him in puniſhing the rebels, 526—his horrid barbarities, ib. 
Knox, John, the Scottiſh reformer, account of, 336 


| K. 


T AFEELD T, battle of, 712 
La Hogue, ſea-fight off, 555 . 
Lambert, a ſchool-maſter, diſputes with Henry VIII. on points of 
religion, 301 —is burnt, ib. | 
Lancaſter, I homas, earl of, his ignominious death, 19559 
—— Henry, duke of, takes Richard II. priſoner, and con- 
"ag him in the Tower, 230—1s placed on the Engliſh throne, 


Latimer, biſhop, burnt at Oxford, 329 

Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, committed to the Tower, 414 
—is beheaded, 44 | , 

Layer, Chriſtopher, Eſq. executed at Tyburn, 607 | 

Learning, ſtate of in England at different periods, 124. 231. 257. 
373+ 407- 499536 T0 
enox, earl of, choſen regent of Scotland, 346 

Liege taken by the allies, 581 | 

Limerick taken by the Engliſh, 552 

Lines of the French entered by ſtratagem, 611 


Tall ſiege of, 604 . 

lewellyn, prince of Wales, demands in marriage the daughter 
of the earl of Lieceſter, 181 rejects the conditions propoſed 
to him by Edward I. for her ranſom, ſhe having been taken 


; 22 by him in her way from France, ib.—oppoſes Edward, 


_ againſt Edward, ib.—is defeated and ſlain in battle, 182—his 
head ſent to London, and publickly expoſed in Cheapſide, ib. 
London, city of, deſtroyed by fire, 505 3 8 | 
Londonderry, ſiege of, 542—1s raiſed by means of ſuccours from, 
England, 543 38 3 


L' Orient. port, expedition againſt, 711 | _— 


Los Santos taken by the Engliſh, 750 


La ſiege of, 742 


ut ĩs defeated, and ſues for peace, ib.—again heads an army | 


D' E x 


liament, ib.—quells a dangerous inſurrection, 325. 
her ſiſter Elizabeth in the Tower, 3 


teſtants, 326—marries Philip of Spain, 32 —puts ſeveral of 
the principal clergy, as alſo a great number of proteliants x 
death, 328—extorts money from her ſubjects, 33;—he; 2 
and character. 333 LS 
Mary II. TN queen, 540==crowned, 
regent of England, 5 45 her death and character, 563 
Mary, queen of Scots, refuſes to fign a treaty of peace with h 
filter Elizabeth, 337—marries lord Darnley, 340 —ſuppoſed to 
be concerned in murdering him, 342ꝛ—marries earl Bothwett, 
ib.—is deſpiſed by her ſubjc&ts, ib,—a:tacked by the aſſociate 
| lords in Holyrood Houſe, ib.—eſcapes in man's cloaths to " 
caſtle of Dunbar, 343—takes the field in conjunction wah 
Bothwell againſt her ſubjects, ib.—is taken priſoner and con 
fined in the caſtle of Lochleven, ib. —refigns her crown, ib.— 
eſcapes from confinement, and heads a conſiderable am 
againſt the earl of Murray, who had been appointed regent of 
the kingdom, ib.—is defeated and flies to England, ib.— is 
confined in Tutbury Caſtle, 345 removed to Coventry, ib.— 
writes a letter to Elizabeth to releaſe her, 354—is tried at Fo. 
| theringay Caſtle, 358—is beheaded in that priſon, 360=her 
character, ib. 1 | 
Maſſacre of Glencoe, 557—enquiry concerning, 566 
Matthews, admiral, diſgraced, 696 | 


crown, 119—defeats the army of Stephen, 120—2 dangerous 
conſpiracy formed againſt her, 122—flies to the caſtle of the 
Devizes, and from thence to Glouceſter, ib —goes over to the 

continent, and leaves Stephen in poſſeſſion of the throne, 123 

| Meal- tub Plot, account of, 518 | 

| Mercians, kingdom of, 23 

Minden, battle of, 757 

Minorca, ſiege of, 727 

| Molwitz, battle of, 684 | | f 

Monk, general, his brave conduct in oppoſing the Dutch, 484— 


promotes the reſtaration, 496 


Monmouth, duke of, his rebellion, 525 his execution, 526 
Montfort, Simon, earl of Leiceſter, attempts an innovation in 
the government, 174—governs the kingdom in an arbitrary 


manner, ib.—defeats the royal army, 175—is defeated, and 


lain, 177 185 : 
| Montford, john de, his quarrel with Charles de Blois for the 
dukedom of Britany, 207—makes a ſecret treaty with Edward 
ih. is taken priſoner by the duke of Normandy, ib,—make 
lis eſcape, 209—his death, ib. TT 
ntford, counteſs of, exerts herſelf in favour of her huſband, 
20% — her ſpeech to the inhabitants of Rennes, ib. 
Charles de Blois priſoner, 212 2 23: 20h 
Montreal taken by the Engliſh, 761 | 
Mortality, great, 101. 115 


Mortimer, Robert, his intrigues with queen Iſabella, 1 g7—vſurps | 


| 


Luther, Martin, his tenets, 288 2 4 
Luxembourg, duke of, defeats the prince of Waldeck, 548 | - the government, 200— puts the earl of Kent to death, 20.— 
| 4 | is ſeized and committed to the Tower, ib.—ried, condemned, 
a. = and hanged, ib. pens tes | 4:13 
: 2 | I More, Sir Thomas, beheaded on Tower-hill, 2g7—his factious 
 F ACBETH murders Duncan king of Scotland, and uſurps | 


the throne, 69 —retires to the Highlands, where he is 
San. the; 1 4.0 | - 
Mackintoſh, the rebel, eſcapes from ;Newgate, 629 1 — 
Magna Charta ſigned by king John, 155—tranſlation of, ib. 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, marches into England with a pow- 
erful army againſt William Rufus, 96—concludes a treaty of 
peace with him, ib.—the treaty not being complied with, he 
comes again, commits dreadful ravages in Northumberland, 
and is {lain in battle, 97 | 0 
bambardment of, 56 


Malo's, St. 


> 8 


Manilla, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, 384 : is! 
15—his prudent adminiſtration,” ib.—is deprived of his go- | 
vernment, ib. n 5 A 

argaret of Anjou married to Henry, VI. 250—marches againſt 


*tle, orders his head to be cut off, and placed on the walls of 
York, ib. —obtains a compleat victory over the Yorkifts at Bar- 
vard-heath, ib.—is defeated by Edward IV. 259—ſolicits' aſ- 
ſiſtancę from France, ib.—is defeated at Hedgley Moor, ib.— 
ſecrates herſelf with her fon in a ſoreſt, and is ſtripped of her 


one of their gang, 260. —eſcapes to the continent, ib. 
lands again in England, and marches againſt Edward, 264— 
is defeated, taxen prĩſoner, and ſent tothe Tower, ib —is re- 
leaſed by the French King, and retires to France during the re- 


8 


Mari alante taken by the En iſh; 75 | „ 
Marlborough, carl of, lands in Ireland, 548—his ſucceſs, ib. 
— — duke of, his ſucceſs in Flanders, 586—diſgraced, 


— uchefſs of, her death, 7 | 
Martinico taken by the Engliſh, 81 


Navy. Britiſh, ſucceſs of in the year 


Nero, the Roman emperor, his cruelty to Boadicea, 


turn of diſpoſition, ib. — note 


Morton, regent of Scotland, beheaded, 351 


| Mughouſe Riot, 630 


Munich taken by the Auſtrians, 687 

+ Murderers, act relative to, 720 | | 

Murray, earl of, choſen regent of Scotland, 343—deſeats Mary 

Queen of Scots at Langſide, ib.—accuſes Mary of having 
murdered her huſband, 344—1s aſſaſſinated, 345 

- Mulberry trees firſt planted in England, 390 

 Muſkets firſt introduced into the Engliſh army, 310 


— 


* : N. 


iam, 566 
| y,: battle of, 4499 
National debt, origin of, 557 
| Naturalization Bill, 66 
Navarette, famous battle of, 219 
Navy, Engliſh, commencement of, 3 


| 22 taken by the French, 55 N by king Wil 


758, in various parts of thi 
World, 738 OLI of | 
Needles firſt made in London, 333 queen of b 


F 


4 Iceni, 12—puts an end to his life, 13 


Nerwind, batile of, 5 — | 
Newbury, battles o 438. 447 
' News-papers firſt printed in Eagland, 523 
Niagara taken, 7177 | 
Nithiſdale, earl of, eſcapes from the Tower, 629 
Norfolk, duke of, beheaded, 347 <4 
Norris (Sir John) ſails to Liſbon wich a large fleet, i 4 Fend, 
North. America, diſputes in, between the Engliſh a | 
j 72 3-——=great e my 811. 815. 821 | 
Northumberland, kingdom of, 2 E 7 : 
: n — — , — of, his con, 320-—reſolves 


co make 


FE Fo % 


. 324—orders maſs to be performed before both houſes of par- 
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* 
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7 his ſon king b marrying him to the lady 
political and, ib.—places lady Jane on che thrones 


541—conſlituted 


| Maud, empreſs, lands in England, and claims her right to the 


Jane Grey, ib. 2 — | 


}, 


ke 


his 


* 


| * 


marches againſt queen Mary, ib. —is taken priſoner and com- 
mitted to the Tower, 323 —is beheaded, ib. 
Nova Scotia, ſcheme for the ſettlement of, 7 16 


l Þ 
| 80 0. 
| FNATES, Titus, his conſpiracy, 515—impeaches the 2 
. 0 ib.—is tried for perjury, 5 24—is confined and ſeverely 
| puniſhed, ib.—releaſed, and obtains a penſion, ib. 
Occurrences, remarkable, 100, 115, 124. 163. 179. 192. 222. 
230. 237. 243- 257. 267. 274. 282. 310. 321. 333. 37,2+ 390. 
467. 523. $64. 578. 621. 645. 769 | | 
Odun, earl of Devon, takes the Daniſh ſtandard, 33 
Offa ſucceeds to the throne of Mercia, 24—ravages the kingdom 
of Kent, ib.—builds the celebrated wall called Offa's Dyke, 
ib. —repulſes the Danes with great ſlaughter, ib.— makes a 
pilgrimage to Rome, ib. founds the abbey of St. Alban's, ib. 
| kis death, ib. ; a 
Oldcaſtle, Sir John, condemned as an heretic, 2 38— makes his 


eſcape from the Tower, but is afterwards taken, and burnt on 


a gibbet, ib. | 
Onſlow, Arthur, choſen fpeaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
47—receives diſtinguiſhed honours on relinquiſhing his 
office, 772 3 £ . 
Operations of the allies in France and Spain, 609 
— — in Germany, 734 
Orange, pripce of, declared ſtadtholder, 5 11 marries the prin- 
: je 1 Mary, 514—is invited over to England, 531—lands at 
Torbay, 532—addreſled by the peers,” prelates, and commons, 
 $37—takes upon himſelf the conduct of public affairs, ib. 
is addreſſed by the Scots, ib.—the crown of England tendered 
to him and his conſort, 540 
Orator Healy ſets up a new ſect under the title of an oratory, 
6 | 1 
Ordeal Fire, account of the trial-by, 64 
Orleans, ſiege of, 245 DF 
Maid of, 246—her political conduct, ib.—marches at 
the head of an army, and relieves the garriſon of that city, 
247—cauſes Charles of France to be crowned at Rheims, ib. 
—1s taken priſoner, 248—1s tried for witchcraft, ib. —burnt 
| alive, ib. „ ; : 
duke of, his death, 638 | 
; Ormond, duke of, ſucceeds Marlborough in the command of the 
army. 614—is impeached, 624. “leaves the kingdom, ib. 
| Orphan Houſe at Zell in Germany, burnt by the French, 735 
Oftorius, the Roman general, defeats the Britons, 10—1s oppo 
| by the Brigantes, ib —Engages in battle with Caractacus, 11 
defeats the Britons, ib.—his death, ib. | 
D 1275 5 of, 64. 4 | | 
 { Qyerbury, Sir Lhomas, committe —1 
. r 
Oxford burnt by the Danes, 17 . : 
— — ſtatutes and conſtitutions, 174 
earl of, impeached, 2 to the Tower, 625—re- 
leaſed, 631 ES 


PF. 


|  ALAMAS taken from the Spaniards by the French, 561 
* Palatines, great numbers of them arrive in el 799— 
| are relieved, and ſent to their own country, ib. 39 19% 
| Papiſts, their conſpiracy againſt Charles II. 515 
Pandolf, the pope's legate, his advice to king John, 153 —feceives 
homage from him, 154 | | | 
| Paris, peace of, 654 1 | 
Parliament of England, a miſunderſtanding between the two 
| houſes of, '588—of Great Britain, firſt meeting of, 603 


Parr, Catharine, married to Henry VIII. 306—diſputes with the 


king on the ſubject of religion, 308 —a plot laid to enſnare 
her ib. \ , . 5 : 

5 Paray, battle of, 247 OE T's 7 

Paulinus Suetonius, the Roman general, is ſent to command in 


Britain, 12—putsto death a great number of Druids, and de- 


ſtroys their altars and religious groves, ib.—defeats queen 
| Boadicea, 13—iz recallell from his government, ib, $ 
Paul's (St.) Cathedral bur 


* 
w 


| Peace figned between England, France, Spain, Holland and Ger- 
many, 569g—of Aix-la-Chapelle, 715 | 1 Sb 

Peſtilence, great, 218. 222.231. 

Peter the Great, Czar of 
death, 642 

Petition of Right, 307 


39 14 N 
(luſcovy, viſits England, 571—his 
Not otmng F 


as * 
Philippa, queen to Edward III. defeats the Scots, and takes 


x * „ — 
Fl 


David their king priſoner, 2; 2—her death, 220 


Philip of Spain marries Queen Mary, zapa-is diſguſted with his | 
wife, and returns to the continent, 330 — returns to England 


and reſides at Greenwich, \31——procures a body of forces 


from the Engliſh, and paſſes 0 er to the Low- Countries, ib. 
rite of Edward III. 220 - rob 


ire, Alice, becomes the favo 
him of his rings and jewels, 22 
Pens firſt made in England, 3 10 
Pipes, leaden, cailing of without \fi 
ius, Antoninus, defeats the Brig 
the Frith of Dunbritton to that 


* 


'| 


— k nn. — — 


ng ſolder, firſt invented, 3 
tes, 15— builds à wall from 
Edinburgh in Scotland, ib. 


| 


1 


Nr 


969 


Plague, great, 214, 223, 236, 280, 375, 391, $03, 310, 374 


| Plantagenet, Richard, duke of York, oppoſes Henry VI. 253.— 


takes him priſoner, 254.—defeated by queen Margaret, who 

b his head to be cut off and placed on the walls of Vork, 

2 5 | 
Playhouſes, number of reſtrained by act of parliament, 672 
Plot to ſeize the regent of France, 633 fa 
Pondicherry, fiege of by admiral Boſcawen, 715 
Porteus, captain, remarkable occurrences relative to, 66g 
Porto-Bello taken, 680 
Port-Royal taken, 781 


Portugal, treaty with, 587.—attempt to aſſaſſinate the kings 


e firſt brought W England, 373 
Powis, lady, committed to the Tower, 518 5 
Prague, ſiege of by the Auſtrians, 688.— by the French, 698.— 
by the king of Prufſia, 733 . Pg 
Preſbyterians in Scotland treated with rigour, 517,—commit 
great ravages on their oppreſſors, ib,—are reduced by the duke 
of Monmouth, and great numbers of them hanged; ib. 
Prefling to death, remarkable inſtance of, 390 
Preſton, Scotch rebels taken priſoners at, 682, 
—Pans, battle of, 705 5a | 
Pretender (the) proclaimed king of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, in France, 576.—plan for obtaining the Engliſh crown 
for him, 587,—his ſon lands in Scotland; 704 
Pritchard, captain, deſtroys a fleet of French merchantmen, 562 
Proteſtants, maſſacre of in France, 347 
— — in Ireland, 419 
Proviſions, price of in the reign of Edward I. 192 
ſcarcity of, 222 
Pruſſia, king of, defeats the Auſtrians, 729 


* 


Uarrel between George I. and the prince of Wales (after- 
wards George II.) 631 : 

| another between George II. and Frederick prince of 

Wales, 672—their reconciliation, 686 | 

Quebec, ſiege of by the Engliſh, 752—by the French, 760.4 
act for the future government of, 841 

Quo Warranto iſſued by Charles 1I. 520 


R 


+ 
* 


Ains, remarkable, 124, 222 . 3: 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, his expedition to South America, 365 q 
—is ſent againſt the Spaniards, 38 2.—fails in the attempt, ib, 
returns to England, and is ſent to the Tower, ib.—is be- 
headed, ib. e 1885 


eee battle of, 598 7 
Rebel lords, ſome of them beheaded for the rebellion in 1715. 


629.—others reprieved; ib. the fate of thoſe concerned in 
the rebellion in 1745, 707 | . 
Rebels, take Carliſle, 7056. — enter Mancheſter, ib.— Derby, 706. 
retreat, ib. —defeated at Culloden, 706 OLI TT > 
Rebellion in Ireland, account of, 367, 49 
———— in Scotland, in 1715, 626—torally cruſtied, 629 
— another in 1745, ſuppreſſed, 798 
Regent, one propoſed by the tories, 538 
Regicides, execution of, 0 | 5 | 
Richard I. aſcends the throne, 1 39.—makes reparations for att. 
expedition to the Holy Land, 140. —oppreſſes the people, ib.— 
paſſes over to the continent, ib.—joins the king of France 
againſt the infidels, ib.—is married at Cyprus, 142. deſeried 
by the French king, ib.—defeats the Saracens, 143. —nar- 
rowly eſcapes being taken, ib. comes to an accommodation 
with the infidels, and procures honourable conditions for the 
Chriſtians, 144.—is ſhipwrecked and taken me e 


ſet. at liberty, 145.—arrives in England, ib — alle Parlia- 
ment at Northampton, 146. goes over to the contient to 
oppoſe Philip the French king, ib —is killed by an arrow, 
147. —his character, ib. is EEO 178 3 
Richard II. aſcends the throne, 223. —marries the fiſter of the 
king of Bohemia, 226.—quells a dangerous inſurreftion; ib. 
— marches againſt the Scots, 1b. —is deprived: of his regal au- 
thority, 227. —again aſſumes it, 228.—concludes a long truce 
with France, ib. -marches againſt. the Iriſh, zud reduces 
them to obedience, 229.—is taken priſoner. by the duke of 
Lancaſler, and committed to the Tower, 230. —teſigos his 
crown, ib.—is removed from the Tower to Pontefract Caſtle, 
232. if aldflinaced, the nll nt Ho noe oa HI > 
Richard III. crowned, 271. —makes a tour through, ſome parts 
of England, and is erowned at Vork, ib. ſuppreſſes a conſpi - 
ray againſt; him, 272. marches againſt the earl of Rich- 
mond, 1b. —is defeated and flain 12 „ 


Ridley, biſhop of London, burnt at Oxford, 3288 © IX . 


Kiot in St. George's Fields; account of, 8144 Pete. 
Robert, ſon of | 
Rouen to be thrown from the bastlements of the caffle, 93 

attempts to dethrone his brother Henry I. ez ages tos 


treaty of accommodation, ib. is defeated in Normandy | by mY 
here he diess, 
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_ 'Star-Chamber, court of A alithed, « 16 


* N. 


his death, _ 
achelle, ſiege of, 400 f 
ochſord, CT of, beheaded on Tower-bill, 304 
Rocheſter, biſhop of, baniſhed, 6995: 0 
Roſback, battle of, 735 
Roſe, Richard, boiled to death in Smithfield, 310 
Ruremond, fiege of, 581 
Ruſſel, lord, executed for the Rye-houſe plot, 521 
Ruſſian ambaſſador, arreſted, 605 
GOYA plot, 520 - 122 
8 93 
TJACHEVEREL,, Dr. account of, Sod—denfared by the houſe 
of commons, ib. —his trial, ib. «madneſs of the people on 
that occaſion, ib.—is ſuſpended for three years, and his ſer- 
+ mons ordered to be burnt by the common hangman, ib. 
Sackville, lord George (now lord George Germaine) his caſe, 
765 — his trial, 766—ſentence againſt him, 767 
Sacred, firſt added tothe title of ER in too tiyle of the kings 
of England, 390 
Se. Ode, bay of, anfortunate affair at, 740 LETS 
St. John, i in the gulph of St. Lawrence, taken, 743 | 
3 commander of the Saracens againſt Richard I. 142. 
is deſeated, and loſes 50,00 of his men, 143 —is a ſecond 
time defeated, ib. —conpiudes a truce with Richard . 144 
his death, ib. 
Saliſbury, - . counteſs .of, put to death by N vil. de-de 
behaviour on the day of execution, ivd. 
Sardinia, king of, refigns his crown, 651 
—, his ill ſucceſs, 697 
Savoy, invaded by the French, 686 
„duke of, defeated by Catinat, 548 
Saxons arfive in Britain, 19 —ſfubjugate that part of it now cal= 


led England, which they divide into ſeven kingdoms, ib.— 


_ ecclefraſtical and civil hiſtory of, during the heptarchy,-24 
| Schomberg, duke of, lands in _— _ an wks, age 5 


3 * of, 758 ka | 
Scotchmen, number of, aſcertained in London. in the: reign of 
queen Elizabeth, 372 
Scotch peers, diſputes concerning the election of 666 
Scotch regiment of Dumbarton mutiny, 540 
Severus, the Roman emperor, divides the ernment of Britain 
into two parts, 15—obliges the North Britons to ſubmiſſion, 
. tþ.—takes upon him the title of Britannicus Maximus, ib.— 
orders a general maſſacre to be made among the Britons, ib. 
his death, ib. 
Senegal, expedition to, 741 
Seville, treaty of, 651 
Sharp, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's cruelly murdered, 51 7 
Shepherd, amen, executed for imagining the death of the e kiog, 
632 
3 a tax ſs called, levied by Charles I. 393 
Shoes, long peaks to prohibited, 267 O04 905A 
yi = ar miſtre(s of Edward IV. tried for ſorcery, 269—does 
ance at St; PauPs cathedral, eren een n written 
her to Edward, ib. ate 
Shovel, Sir Cloudeſley, fhipwreck.of 6 
ren I account off 5 eee in the wiv: Tm 
gal manner, ib. his execution, ib. 0 
nel, Lambert, perſonates the duke of York, e 
ie Dablin, 270 heads the Iriſh againſt Henry VII. ib. —is 
- taken priſoner, and made a ſcullion in the king's kiteben, ib. 
Sloane (Sir Hans) his eurioſities purchaſed by government, 721 
S nall. pox, inoculating for firſt introduced into England, 645 


Solway Moſs, battle ef between the Engliſh and Scots, 3o6 
Some duke of, (uncle to Edward VI.) committed to * . 
12 T6 31 7-—beheaded- on Fower-hill rg | 1 75 . 5-4 
_ Sophia, princeſs, ber death- and charatter 19 g 
South Saxons, kingdom of, 21 3 ie 5.4.0 : 
_ + South-Sea ſcheme, jp 41 |; 5 la „ ds 
* Southwark, great re fi CY 2 7508 . 


Spain, peace concluded Vo 8 ak; n 

Spaviards defeated at ſea by Sir GeorgeByng, 632 

Spa niſh . acequnt of, 362 
Toppo; it; 5b, en Elizabeth's behaviour on the ottaſion, 
15 men, #dreadful 2 125 15 — —5 nn 


36 
the Fleet blocked up at Cadiz, 680 Lalla 5 2 . 
spaniſh men of war, eie , 6:4 14 n 
Spencers, two brothers, become the 8 65 Edward IL. 


* 195—are condemued to ys Leo Pera death, 


. lord, Wie e b en ; Hic b 
Stamp Act, diſturbagces Gccaſiored by in Amerie, & woe 
29 repedled, 4 4 9 n lo ge 10 * bet 
Stamp es firſt impoſed in „ N 646 nigh 
Star, blazing; account of, 2 : 065178 
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Starching oi linen firſt — Tagland, 5 „ uh, in 
5 Statutes, or Troridons of Oxford, nn. 174 201 
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Robert . crowned: king of Scotland, 190—deſeats th? 
Engliſh, 191—kille Heary de — wick a baulle axe, ban 1 


Swein, kin 


| T APESTRY, art on making: fir . in n England, 390 
e 


/ W W rv account ot the founding of that ory 


F 

Teſt Act, account of, gre | 
| Tewkeſbury, battle of, * AS | | | 
Theodore crowned king of Cortes, 1 death, ib; „ | 8 


| Thomas 4 Becket, made archbiſhop of Canterbun, 127 


Ticonderoga, lord Howe killed at the attack of, 2 1 
Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his death, 563 ; | 


Toulon, naval action. off, f 
e 


Triple Alliance, 630 
Tullagee 8 — pirate, expedition 540 7 725 
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Tyche tar firſt ptaoteE'by Eitelwolf, | 
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Steele, Sir Richard, ſome of his writings dech 
Steinkirk, battle of, 5 s 1 belong 67. 
Stephen, ſon to the fk of Blois, crowned king of England, 1 
—quarrels with the clergy, 119—is oppoſed by the ed] uf 
Maud, ib.—taken priſoner, 120—is ſet at liberty, 1 L 
duces the caſtle of Oxford, ib.—quarrels with the pope Men! 
, —eforns-ſeheral abuſes in the = WS, ib.—dies 1b, 
character, 14k * 
Stirling, ſiege of, 20 ) . 
Stocking Frame firſt invented, 373 EE 
Storms, violent, 100, 101. 124. 179. 230 | 
Strafford, earl of, impeached, 412—committet! to the cual e 
the Black Rod, ib. is tried at Weſtminſter. hall, 1161 on 
N — ſpeech on the are N- — behended on Towers, 
ill, 41 
Straw, Jack, his rebellion, 224 
Stumpel, .colonel, brings a great number of ate rush, 
to England, 799 
Suffolk, duke of, baniſhed the kingdom, 251—is ſeited 40 
2 beheaded in à long boat, and his body Wafer Intothe 
ea, ib, 
Suffolk, earl of, beheaded; 286 FF. 
Sun, eclipſes of, 124.179. 222. 645 © e 
Sun and Moon, remarkable eclipſe of, 1 16 
Surat taken by the Engliſh, 756 
Sweating Sickneſs, account of, 3 10 
Sweden, ſingular revolution in, * 
of Denmark, — of England, yo—defent the 
. Engliſh; ib.—returnst6 Denmark, ib. — again in England, 
e e ages the _ of . of A 10 .—his death, 53 
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Taylors and Goldſmiths, -battle- between, 179 
leſcope, firſt diſcovery of, 


Theodoſius ſent to command in Britais, 16 — his prudent 
conduct, ib. orders the city of London to be called Au- 
guſta, ib.——returas-to- Rome with great honours, ib. : h | 


' his;{plendid manner of living, 1b,——endeavours to retrieve \, 
the charafter of ſanity, ib.—refuſes to comply with the 
king's mandate, 128. attempts to make his eſcape out af 
the kingdom, 23 impeachments exhibited again 
bim, ib his inf 3 to the King, 130— 


$$ peals to the pope, ewe — to the continent, ib. 5 E * 


reſtored to the ſee of Canterbury, 131.— is aſſeſſnated, 
"23 1 of the manner of his your; ib. =, 
.:charater; id. - 5 4, F 
Thurot defeated and killed, 7 = 


Tobacco, firſt brought to England, 372 
Tories and Whigs, gee: of, 384—high iſpares bes 


-—$44 + 
Torrington, lord viſzounty ſent to the Tower, 3 
1 | 


Tournay, fiege of, 607 - $4} 


Turin, goge of, | 

TROY at, en. of Mum, A beat out the war of's | | 

-gatherer, — a1 body of rebels, ib. 4 | 

— to Blackheath, ib. Lane ae the houſes "of the Cle 

tizens of London, ib. ſets fire to tlie monaſtery of vt, Mo 

hn's Clerkenwell. ib rag the archbiſhop of Canter- -.. 

ury from the Tower, and puts him to death, 225 meets 

- ehekingin Smithfheld/iÞ.——his inſolent demands, 1b.— ö 
is killed by fir William Walworth, ib. 

Tyrone, earl of, raiſes à rebellion 5h! Ireland; 367. —oppo ppoſed / 
by the earl of . Efſex, EN 150 r the 
queen's pardon, 371 217 27 

Tyrrell, captain, his gallant behavi ur, At 


Venlo, fiege of, 81 hu 

Vere, 10615 de, 868 wen dhe 1. ourite 6F Richard II. 25 

— John de, earl of Sete ſbebeaded on Fower-bill, 25 a 
rirow,; "I ello, 680—his pen pint 


Carthagena, 683 
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Vigo by Jord'C Cobh, u. if 
Villars/ wed i an Juerg 6175 * [1 
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land of Rhe in Francys, „ a+ page 
urns to Englan 

| „ ES „ 44 3 & 

! 3 of Devonſhire; propoſes to the Britons to in- 
over the Saxons; 19— meets Hengiſt and Horſa; the 

Won commanders, with their troops, at the iſle of Thanet, 

. —marches 1 the Scots and Pits, and entirely routs 

Mem from South Britain, orces | d ma 

| ny — the daughter of Hengiſt, ib.— is deprived of 


Eiſt, 21 6 Rug 
on of England and*Scotland, articles of; 595 
ine, proclamation for the preſerving of, 457 
eek, peace of, sss 
F W 
Ix 7 AGER, Gr Charles, fails to the Baltic, 642 — _ 
| Wales firſt annexed to che crown of England, 182 
allace, William; heads the Scots againſt the Engliſh, 187 
is taken priſoner, and executed as a traitor, 1889 
alpole, 1 Robert, refigns all his employ ments, and is made 
earl of Orford, 686—his death, 701 3 
7alker, a citizen and grocer” of London, beheaded in Smith- 
field, 258 | EEE TX | 
| ek fir William, kills Wat Tyler in Smithfield, 225 
War declared by William III. againit France, 541 | 
1 by George II. againſt ditto, 727 : 
arbeck, Perkin, perſonates the duke of York, 277—— is 
taken priſoner, and committed to the Tower, 280 is tried 
| at Weſtminſter-hall and ſentenced to be hanged, ib. | 
Warwick, carl of, joins the duke of York againſt queen Marga« 
ret, 256—is defeated at the battle of St. Alban's, ib.—his be- 
| haviour at the battle of Ferry-bridge, 258—1s ſent to negoti- 
ate a treaty of marriage between the daughter of the duke of 
Savoy and Edward IV. 260—1s enraged at the king's marrying 
another in his abſence, ib, —retires — court, ib —raiſes an 
army againſt the king, and defeats him, 262—releafes Henry 
VI. and replaces him on the throne, ib.—is conjunctive regent 
with the duke of Clarence, ib.—engages Edward's army in the 
neighbourtiood of Barnet, 264—is Jef-ated and ſlain, ib. - + 
[Watches firſt brought into England, 37 | 
Veſt-Indies, operations of the Bricit Fleet in, 714—ſucceſs 
of the Feel d is, 735: % 
Feſt Saxons, kingdom of, 22 
heeler, fir Francis, his ſhipwreck, 561 TE | 
ſhigs and Tories, origin of, 384——great diſputes between, 


544 | 
Chitehall.” Hire at, 828 
ickliffe, John, his — 
Jchereby, ib. on eee 

Widowers, a tax laid on, 578 | T7 
Wilkes, John, Eſq. committed to the Tower for publiſhing a 
paper called the North Briton, 797——his ſpeeches to the 
court of Common Pleas, ib. 207 is cleared from the 
Tower, 798 ſets up a printing: preſs, and republiſhes the 
North Briton, ib.—obtains a verdict againſt the ſecretary at 
ſtate for ſeizing his papers, ib.——fights a duel with Samuel 


| 1=— diſturbances, occakione d 


— is expelled the houſe of commons, 799g—— offers him- 
ſelf a candidate for the city of London, 8 14— is choſen for 
Middleſex, ib,——is committed to the king's- bench priſon, 


rechoſen for Middleſex, ib. is rejected by the Houſe, and 
another admitted in his ſtead, ib his ſpeech to the houſe 
of commons on the American affairs, 844, note makes a 
motion in the houſe for expunging the reſolution made for ex- 
pelling him, 8 8 | | 


England, 74—is countenanced by Pope Alexander Il, 75— 


the crown of Harold, ib. makes offer to decide the kingdom 
with him, which is rejected, 76—attacks the army of Harold, 
and obtains a compleat victory, 77—makes himſelf maſter of 


miſſion from the nobility and citizens, 80 | 
William I. (duke of Normandy) crowned king, $1—ſeizes-on 
he treaſures of Harold, 82--makes a progreſs through lea 
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1 
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* * ' N 
394—teduces it, ib. —lays ſiege to. 
— to retreat, ib. 
with diſgrace, ib. —is aſſaſſinated by 


ib.—is again expelled the houſe of commons, 8 18— is 


| 6 . 
filliam, dulce of Normandy, makes preparations. for invading 


- 


Lands on the coaſt of Suſſex, ib.—ſends ambaſſadors to demand 


ib. —divorces his queen, and mar- 


Fis authority by the Saxons, ib. — is taken priſoner by Heni- 
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—— 


> 


Martin, Eſq, and is wounded, ib.——goes to France, ib, 


Dover, and then marches towards London, 79 receives ſub- 


] 
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Wolfe, general, commands the army in Canada; 75 1 publiſhes 


Vork, 287—obtains a cardinal's hat, ib. is made chancel 


Whigs and tories, origin of, 384 an 
Wolves totally extirpated from England and Wales by means of - 


king Edgar, 44 Ne ae e . 
Thomas, duke of Glouceſter, affaſſinated, 229— 
Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter, | proſecuted by Margaret of 


| Wyat, Sir Thomas, his rebellion, 325 


parts of England, ib.—ereQts a monaſtery called Battle-Abbey/ 
ib. —paſſes over to Normandy, 83—feturns fo England 84 
revives the tax of Danegelt, ib. reduces the city of Exeter; 
85 —divides the kingdom into baronies, 86. —his remarkable 
avarice, 1b.—cruſhes a dangerous conſpiracy; 89—invades the 
iſle of France, and accepts propoſals of peace-from'F 
. the French dominions, ib.—dies at Rouen in 
Normandy, ib. —his character, 93 (is | | 
formed againſt him, 9 5— paſſes over into Normandy to attac 
the dominions of his brother Robert, ib,—his attempts prove 


unſucceſsful, and he fetufns to England, ib. Tconcledes a 


treaty with his brother, ib.—goes again to Normandy and 


inveſts his brother's dominions, 97—is defeated, and ſhuts 


* 


100— 


: himſelf up in the ci Eu, ib. — returns to England, N ek. ö 


preſſes a conſpiracy, 


b.—is killed in the New Fore 
his character, ib. HOSE CORE 


William III. preclaimed king, ' 640—crowned, c 5 in f 


Ireland, 545—defeats James II. at che battle of the Boyne, 
546—beſieges but foon after raiſes the ſiege of Limerick, 548 
returns to | 


character, 725 1 
William, du 


down to Scotland, ib.—purſues the rebels, ib.—defea's them 
at Culloden, ib. returns to London, 0% —engages the French 
and is defeated, 712 —his death and character, 806, note 
Wiltiamſon, Sir Joſeph, committed to the Tower, 5 16— is re- 
leaſed, ib, | 1 2 | 5 
Wind, remarkable hurricane of, 770 
Wintoun, earl of, eſcapes from the Tower, 629 
a declaration, 752—writes.a letter to the French general, ib. 
—determines to Jay ſiege to Quebec, ib. makes himſelf ac- 
quainted with the river St. Laurence, 75 3—attacks the French, 
and is mortally wounded, 754—his death, ib.—his character, 
75 —— his interment, ib, ae e itaph on his monument, ib. 
Wolley, the favourite of Henry VIII. promoted to the ſee 1 


288—his love of learnipg, ib. his ſplendid manner of living, 
ib.—meditates the deſtruction of the duke of Buckingham, 


289—ere&ts two colleges, 291=gives his palace at Hampton- | 


Court to the king, ib.—is diſgraced, '294—is arreſted for ttigh 
treaſon, 294——his death, ib.—— character, ib. ate N 


3 


Anjou, queen of Henry VI. 250 
aſſaſſinated, ib. — SA GR I ana, 


Wyndham, Sir William, committed to the Tower, 626 + | 
8 Richard Plantagnet, duke of, ſuſpefted of being "OY 4 


Sends a letter to the king, ib.—— raiſes an army in Wales 


William II. crowned king of England, 94— cruſhes « conſpiracy Y 


ngland, 1b.—goes to Holland, 549—returns to 
England, 550—ſupprefles a conſpiracy, ib.—changes his mi- 
niſtry, 560—makes the partition. treaty, 571—his death and 


e of Cumberland, appointed commander of the 
Britiſh forces, '701—arrives at the, Hague, 702—ſets out: for 
Bruſſels, ib.—is defeated at Fontenoy; ib.—marches againſt - 
the rebels, and drives them out of England, po6—is ſent. | 
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cerned in Cade's rebellion, 252<—lands in England, ib. | 


with which he invades England, 253——propoſes conditions 


to the king, ib. diſmiſſes his army, and repairs to court, ib. 


makes ſubmiſſion to the king, ib.——is appointed prote or of 
the kingdom, 254——retires to Wales, ib,——heads an army; 
and again marches againſt the king, ib.——defeats the king 
at St. Albans, and takes him priſoner, ib ——takes upon 
him the government of the kingdom, ib. appears recon- 
ciled to the king and queen, 255 — again takes up arms, 
and defeats the king's army at Blackheath, ib. — flies to Ire- | 
land, ib.——an act of attainder paſſed againſt him by the par- 
liament, ib.— returns to England, goes to the houſe of 
lords, and enumerates the injuſtice dne to himſelf and family, 


wv 


_ — a 


ib.——is inveſted with the adminiſtration of government, and 
declared the lawful heir to the crown, 256——tnarches to op- 
poſe queen Margaret, 1b,——izs defeated and lain, ib 


is head fixed on the walls of Vork, ib. bis character, ib. ; 
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King George III. born ——. — ᷑ĩ—0?— 4 June, 1738 
Queen Charlotte born — „ 
eorge, Prince of Wales, born — — 12 Aug 1762 
Prince Frederick, Biſhop of Oſnabrug, bom _ — 16 Aug. 1763 
8 Prince William Henry born —— — 21 Aug. 1705 
Princeſs Charlotte, Princeſs 4 of . born 29 Sept. 176 | 
_ Prince Edward born — — 2 Nov. 1767 
Princeſs Auguſta Sophia born — — 8 Nov. 1768 | 
| Princeſs Elizabeth born — — — 22 May, 1770 
1 Prince Erneſt Auguſtus born — — 5 June, 1771 
| Prince Auguſtus Frederick born — — 27 Jan. 1773 
Prince Adolphus Frederick born — — 24 Feb. 1774 ol 
. Princeſs Mary born — — — 25 April, 1776 4 
iis 2 Princeſs Sophia born — _— — 3 Nov. 1777 [ 
> 4 Prince Ocavius born — — — 23 Feb. 1779 L 
"oy | BROTHERS 8 StsTx#& to his MA]jESTHTx. 
Prince William Henry, Duke of Glouceſter, born 25 November, 1743 
6 Prince Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, born '7 November $745 .-* a 150 1 
Princeſs Auguſta born 11 of 17373 married to the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, 16 ] = s 4 | 
92 II. by Queen . is Princeſs Amelia Sophia, born June 10, 1 \ 


A GENEALOGICAL ACCOUNT. 


* 


or THE DESCENT OF , 


= GBERT, of the Saxon race, firſt king of England, crowned A. D. 819; died 838; was ſucereded by 

his {8n, Ethelwolf, crowned 838 ; died 857 ; whole eldeſt ſon, Ethelbald, was crowned 857; died, 

; 859 ; who was ſucceeded by his three brothers, the youngeſt of whom was Alfred, crowned 872; died, goo; 
0 


Matilda, of Brunſwick, who married William, Duke of Normandy, the Conqueror of England. After 
Alfred died, the crown deſcended to Edward the Elder, ſon of Ethelbald, before mentioned, who was 

erowned oo; died 925, and was ſucceeded by Athelſtan, his eldeſt ſon, who died without iſſue, and the 
| crown deſcended to his brother, Edmund, in 941 ; whoſe fiſter, Thyra, married Gormo III. king of Den- 
mark, from whom deſcended Canute I. who was King of England 1017; Harold, King of England, 1035; 
and Canute II. or Hardicanute, who died 10gg. From Canute I. deſcended William, Duke of Normandy, 
Conqueror of England. Edmund, ſon of Edward the Elder, died 943, whoſe ſon, Edgar, was crowned 

959, and, dying 975, was ſucceeded, in 979, by his ſon, Ethelred TI. whoſe daughter was mother of Wil- 
| liam the Conqueror; Ethelred II. died 1016, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Edmund II. ſurnamed Ironſide, 
| who dying in 1017, his ſon, Edward, was driben into.exile, where he had two children, Edward Atheling, 
| who died without iſſue, and Margaret, ſole heireſs to the crown of England, ſet aſide by the conqueſt,” mare 
| xied Malcolm III. King of Scotland, whoſe daughter Maud, in 1101, was married to Henry I. fon or 
| 2100, and died in 11g5 ; whoſe daughter Maud, was married to Henry V. Emperor of Germany, and, in 
1184, her fon, Henry II. was crowned King of England, and, dying in 1189, left two ſons, anda daughter 


= Eleor of Hanover, was lineally deſcended, who married the daughter of Elizabeth, daughter of * J. 
Ws King of. England. and the VIth of that name of Scotland, who was deſcended from Matilda, or Maud, daugh- 
er of Henry. I. as before hewn of _Henrs.11--was crowned 1193, died 1216; and was 
BE ſucceeded by his ſon, Henry III. 1216, who dying in 1272, was ſucceruru , his ſon, Edward I. 1272 

WE who died 1307 ; was ſucceeded by Edward II. 1307, who died 1327, and his ſon, Edward AIT. f. e 


WE ſcended from the fifth ſon of Edward III. mounted the throne, and died 1482, whoſe daughter, Elizabeth, 
| married Henry VII. deſcended from John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, fourth ſon of Edward III. by 
left three children, a ſon and two daughters; the youngeſt daughter, Margaret, married James IV. King 
| of Scotland, who was, in 1 $13, ſucceeded in that kingdom by his ſon James V. whoſe daughter, Mary, 
| was mother of James VI. o 


| married F rederick, King of Bohemia; by whom ſhe had a daughter, named Sophia, that married Erneſtus, 


and Erneſtus, their eldeſt ſon, became King of England, on the death of Q. Anne, by the name of George 1. 
born 1660, crowned 1714, and, dying 1727, left two children, the youngeſt a daughter, mother of the pre- 
ſent King of Pruſſia, who died 1757 ; and a ſon, who ſucceeded as Elector of Hanover and King of England, 
by the name of George II. who died in October, 1760 ; whoſe eldeſt daughter, Anne, married the late aße 
of Orange, and died 1759; his ſecond daughter, Amelia-Sophia- Eleanor, is ſtill living; his third daughter, 


f the preſent King: ſhe died Dec. 8, 1751; his ſecond ſon, George-William, died 1718; his youngeſt ſon, 

illiam, Duke of Cumberland, died Nov. 2, 1765 and his eldeſt ſon, Frederick, Prince of Wales, who 
ied March 20, 1751, married Auguſta, daughter of Frederick I. Prince of Saxe.Gatha, by whom he left 
ine children; the eldeſt daughter and firſt child, Auguſta, 1764, married the hereditary Prince of Brunſwick; 


. — ; and the forth daughter, and poſthumous child, married Chriſtian VII. the preſent King of Denmark, 
t was divorced, 1772, and died at Zell, May 11, 1775 ; the ſecond ſon, Edward-Auguſtus, Duke of York, 
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| GEORGE III. from EGBERT, che Firſt King of England. 


ole daughter, Elfrida, married Baldwin II. Count of Flanders, from whom deſcended, in a direct line, 


named Matilda, or Maud, married to Henry the Lion, Duke of Brunſwick, from whom Erneſtus Auguſtus, - 


WE him, in 1327, who dying in 1977, was ſucceeded by his grandſon, Richard IT. Henry IV. ſacceenea;-in-- 
| 1399, whoſe fon, Henry V. died in 1422, and his fon, Henry VI. was depoſed in 1461. Edward IV. de- 


| which marriage the families were again united; Henry VII. was crowned 1485, and, dying .in--150g, 


Scotland, and the firſt of that name in England, whoſe daughter, Elizabeth; 


EleQtor of Hanover, and Biſhop of Oſnabrug; whoſe only daughter married Frederick, firſt King of Pruſſia; 


lizabeth-Garoline,- died unmarried, 1758 ; his fourth daughter, Mary, married the Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
n 1740, and died 1771 ; and his youngeſt daughter, Lowſa, married the King of Denmark, and was mother 


the ſecond daughter, Elizabeth-Caroline, died 1759 ; the third daughter Louiſa-Anne, died 1768, both un- 


tied 1769; but the third ſon, William-Henry, Duke of Glouceſter, and the fourth ſon Henry-Frederick, - 
uke of Cumberland, are now living. Frederick- William, the youngeſt ſon, died Dec. 29, 1765, aged 16. 
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| William, Duke of Normandy, the Conqueror of England; which Henry ſucceeded his brother in England, | 
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